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[Extract  from  act  of  Ck>ngre88  of  June  18, 1898,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  ConunlsBion  and 

showing  the  scope  of  its  inquiries.] 

Sbc.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  per- 
taining to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturings  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sbc.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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United  States  Industrial  Commission, 

Washington^  D.  CI,  May  H^  1900. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  a  preliminary  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Trans- 
portation, prepared  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress  of  June 
18,  1898. 

The  Commission  is  not  prepared  at  present  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  or  to  the  State  legislatures,  but  contemplates  the  making 
of  such  recommendations  hereafter. 

Respectfully,  James  H.  Ktle, 

GJWiVrm/jm. 

The  Speaileb  of  the  House  of  Repbesentatiyes. 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Industrial  Commissioii  has  taken  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  on  the 
subject  of  transportation,  especially  railway  transportation.  These  witnesses 
include  representatiyes  of  all  the  important  organizations  of  railway  employees, 
representatives  of  many  organizations  of  shippers  and  commercial  bodies,  as  well 
as  other  shippers,  officers  of  railways  and  of  railway  associations,  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  special  stadents  of  transportation  ques- 
tions—college  professors  and  others.  Several  witnesses  have  also  testified  as  to 
lake,  canal,  and  ocean  transportation.  While  detailed  and  specific  statements 
as  to  the  conditions  of  labor  and  traffic  have  not  usually  been  sought,  many  gen- 
eral statements  as  to  these  conditions  have  been  obtained,  and  although  there  is, 
of  course,  not  a  little  difference  of  opinion,  certain  conclusions  as  to  facts  emerge 
with  fair  clearness  from  the  testimony.  Naturally,  there  is  even  greater  differ- 
ence of  judgment  as  to  needed  legislation;  but  here  again  it  is  i>oesible  to  gather 
some  fair  conclusions  concerning  the  preponderance  of  opinion  among  those 
most  interested,  as  to  some  of  the  important  problems  now  before  the  x>6ople. 
The  Commission  has  not,  however,  completed  its  investigation  of  transportation. 
It  is  expected  that  additional  testimony  will  be  taken  as  to  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  more  especially  as  to  certain  topics  which  have  been  investigated  least 
fully,  such  as  ticket  brokerage,  capitalization  of  railways,  consolidation  of  rail- 
ways, state  railway  commissions,  taxation,  conditions  of  water  transportation,  etc. 

The  wide-reaching  social  and  economic  influence  of  the  means  of  transportation 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  questions  relating  to  them  have  been  discussed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  witnesses  in  connection  with  almost  all  the  other 
investigations  of  the  Commission— notably  those  on  agriculture,  trusts  and 
industrial  combinations,  and  capital  and  labor.  The  evidence  in  these  investiga- 
tions should  be  consulted  in  connection  with  the  present  volume. 

FREIGHT  DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  INDIVIDUALS. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  practically  all  witnesses,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  representatives  of  shippen, 
and  railway  officers,  that  the  railways  still  make  discriminations  between  indi- 
viduals, and  perhaps  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever  before.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  by 
numerous  witnesses  that  discriminations  were  probably  worse  during  the  year 
1898  than  at  any  previous  time.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
proving  individual  cases  where  shippers  have  been  given  special  rates  or  other 
favors,  but  the  witnesses  declare  that  it  is  common  knowledge  among  all  familiar 
with  the  subject  that  such  concessions  are  largely  granted.^    The  arguments  pre- 

>  Knapp,  pp.  120, 138, 180, 142;  Pronty ,  pp.  150-162;  Clements,  p.  160;  Cowen,  pp.  8UMil6;  Blanchard, 
pp.668,eM;  IngallB,  pp.  280, 207;  Spencer,  pp.  278, 270;  Bipley,  pp.  804, 606;  Stickney,  pp.  400-462; 
B&d,pp.470,4n;  Morton,  pp.  400. 403, 404;  Kelley,  pp.  186, 186;  YanlAndingham,  pp.  104, 207;  Doim- 
I  pp.  868, 080;  Neall,  pp.  178, 174. 
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sented  by  many  railway  officers  in  favor  of  pooling  assert  directly  or  indirectly 
the  existence  of  discriminating  rates.  The  representatives  of  the  railways  declare 
that  so  long  as  competition  exists  the  attempt  to  get  traffic  by  secret  rates  must 
continne. 

It  is  thonght  generally  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  sit- 
uation during  the  year  1809.  This  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  exceedingly  heavy 
traffic  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  railroads  to  secure  shipments  by  discrim- 
inating rates,  and  in  part  to  a  better  spirit  among  the  railways  themselves.  In  the 
latter  part  of  18d8,  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray,  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmission  declaring  that 
the  practice  of  granting  rates  below  the  published  tariffs  was  so  general  as  seriously 
to  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  railroads.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  traffic,  at  least 
on  certain  roads,  was  affected.  The  receivers  expressed  a  determination  to  coop- 
erate in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Later,  conferences  were  held  between  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  railway  officers,  which  led  to  a  general 
attempt  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Many  witnesses,  however,  including 
representatives  of  the  railroads,  think  that  the  improvement  is  only  temporary 
and  that  when  the  present  rush  of  traffic  has  ceased  discriminating  rates  will  be 
granted  more  and  more. 

A  few  witnesses  are  inclined  to  think  that  discriminations  are  not  at  present  a 
very  serious  evil  and  are  not  likely  to  become  such,  especially  since  the  published 
freight  rates  are  now  so  low  that  no  considerable  concessions  can  be  made  from 
them  with  profit  to  the  railroads;  but  the  evidence  is  preponderatingly  strong  on 
the  other  side.^ 

Methods  and  forms. — The  methods  by  which  discriminations  are  granted  are 
stated  by  the  witnesses  to  be  very  numerous.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  direct 
rebates  and  secret  rates  are  still  frequently  granted;  commissions  are  paid  for 
securing  freight;  goods  are  billed  at  less  than  the  actual  weight;  traffic  within  a 
State  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  carried  at  lower  rates;  alloW- 
ances  and  advantages  are  made  in  handling  and  storing,  etc.  Several  witnesses 
refer  to  the  practice  of  shipping  goods  under  a  false  classification.  Sometimes 
this  is  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  railways,  but  in  other  cases  they  appar- 
ently connive.  Thus,  fine  hardware  may  be  shipped  as  some  low-class  kind  of 
iron.  A  few  specific  instances  of  discriminations  of  different  sorts  were  men- 
tioned before  the  Commission,  but  no  detailed  evidence  was  taken  to  prove  the 
exact  character  and  amount  of  these  discriminations.* 

Effect  of  discriminations, — ^It  is  very  generally  acknowledged  that  discriminating 
favors  are  granted  chiefly  to  large  shippers  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers.  This 
is  natural,  since  the  railways  compete  more  actively  for  the  traffic  which  a  large 
shipper  can  furnish.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  effect  of  the  penalties  of  the 
interstate-conmierce  act  has  been  still  further  to  limit  the  preferences  to  a  few 
shippers,  since  this  makes  it  more  possible  to  secure  secrecy.  There  seems, 
accordingly,  to  be  weight  in  the  suggestion  made  by  several  witnesses  that  rail- 
way discriminations  tend  to  foster  trusts  and  combinations;  a  position  which  was 
especially  upheld  by  numerous  witnesses  in  the  investigation  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  on  trusts.  Mr.  Blanchard  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses  declare 
that  it  is  in  no  way  the  purpose  of  railways  to  favor  combinations  or  men  of 
great  wealth;  in  fact,  they  would  prefer  not  to  do  so,  since  it  gives  these  large 
shippers  power  to  force  still  greater  concessions.  But  the  railwasrs  are  in  no 
position  to  refuse  the  demands  of  such  shippers.* 

'Tucker,  pp.  666,  568;  Callaway,  pp.  281,  834;  Bird, p. 471;  Wofflnden,p.565. 

*  Gflllaghdr,  pp.  641-^M3;  Fuller,  pp.  442, 443;  Prouty,  pp.  149, 160;  Suydacker,  pp.  30^-400;  Blaucbard, 
pp.  fl26, 676;  Knapp,  p.  132;  Kelley,  p.  180;  Vanlandingham,  pp.  210, 211. 

*Knapp,pp.ia8,143;  Prouty ,  pp.  147, 148;  Blanchard,  pp.  683, 684;  Reagan,  p.  342;  Bird,  pp.  470, 471; 
Bipley,pp.6M,6e8. 
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Carload  and  part  carload  shipments, — Witnesses  on  beha]f  of  the  railroads  jtiB- 
tify  different  rates  on  goods  shipped  in  full  carloads  and  in  i)art  carloads,  and 
there  appears  no  special  objection  to  this  practice  on  the  i>art  of  other  witnesses, 
so  far  as  the  differences  are  reasonable.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  on  ship- 
ments to  the  Pacific  coast  the  rate  on  part  carloads  has  been  as  mnch  as  50  per 
cent  higher  than  on  carloads,  the  difference  amounting  to  more  than  the  x>ossible 
profit  of  the  dealer,  and  that  this  arrangement  has  practically  prevented  Eastern 
jobbers  from  selling  directly  to  retailers  in  the  Pacific  States  J 

Private  cars. — ^It  is  the  practice  of  the  railways,  as  was  brought  out  clearly  in 
the  evidence,  to  allow  the  owners  of  private  cars  a  mileage  rate  of  from  6  mills  to  1 
cent  per  mile  for  the  use  of  their  cars.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  shipments  of 
fruit  and  of  dressed  beef  is  noade  in  such  cars.  Although  the  same  mileage  rates 
and  the  same  freight  rates  are  i)erhaps  open  to  all  shippers,  only  those  possessed 
of  very  large  capital  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  private  cars  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  carry  on  an  important  business.  It  is  claimed  by  nearly  all  witnesses  testify- 
ing on  the  subject,  including  several  railway  officers,  that  the  mileage  is  excessive 
and  represents  an  exceedingly  high  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  cars,  to  that  extent 
giving  the  owner  of  private  cars  an  advantage  over  his  competitors.  Many  of  the 
railways  apparently  would  be  glad  to  supply  the  needed  cars  themselves  and  to 
refuse  to  haul  private  cars,  but  without  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  the  com- 
looting  lines  it  is  imi>ossible  for  them  to  do  so.'  One  or  two  witnesses  think  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  these  cars  makes  it  unwise  that  the  railways  should  own 
them,  and  that  the  mileage  rate  is  probably  not  excessive.' 

Penalties  for  discriminations. — Several  witnesses,  especially  railway  officers, 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  existing  law  prohibiting  discriminations  would  be 
more  effective  if  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  were  abolished  and  a  high  fine,  to 
be  assessed  primarily  upon  the  corporation  rather  than  upon  individuals,  made 
the  sole  penalty.  It  is  also  claimed  that  railway  officers,  who  are  most  likely  to  have 
definite  evidence  concerning  discriminations,  will  not  testify  against  one  another 
if  the  result  may  be  imprisonment,  but  that  they  would  have  no  such  scruple 
if  the  punishment  were  pecuniary  only  .^  It  is  suggested  by  some  that  each  car- 
load or  shipment  carried  at  a  discriminating  rate  should  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
separate  fine.  Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  one  or 
two  other  witnesses,  however,  think  that  the  threat  of  imprisonment  is  more 
effective  than  that  of  a  fine,  and  especially  urge  that  the  mere  granting  of  a  right 
to  sue  for  damages  on  account  of  discriminations  is  of  very  little  effect  in  enforc- 
ing the  law.^  Other  witnesses  suggest  the  inspection  of  books  and  accounts  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  evidence  and  as  a  remedy  for  discriminations.     (See  p.  23.) 

THE  ALLEGED  ELEVATOR  MONOPOLY. 

A  considerable  amount  of  testimony  has  been  taken  concerning  the  practice 
of  the  large  elevator  owners,  especially  at  Chicago,  in  buying  grain,  and  con- 
cerning its  effect  upon  commission  merchants,  country  grain  dealers,  and  farmers. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  great  terminal  elevators  at  Chicago,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  other  grain  markets,  are  owned  by  a  comparatively  few  men  or  firms; 
that  the  owners  of  public  elevators,  where  grain  may  be  stored  at  fixed  charges 
by  any  holder,  also  control  great  private  elevators;  that  they  themselves  buy  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  grain  which  comes  into  the  public  elevators;  and 

1  Vanlawllngbam,  pp.  fKfl,  210. 

•Knapp,  p.  141;  Pronty,  p.  151;  Kelley,  p.  187;  Vanlandingham,  pp. 209, 210;  Greeley,  pp. 373, 378; 
Donsmaii,  p.  862;  Callaway,  p.  280;  Ingalls,  pp.  801, 802;  Eexmard,  pp.  863-865. 

«  Bird,  pp.  475, 476;  Fish,  p.  386. 

«Bipley,p.605;  Morton,  p.  406;  Ingalls,  pp.  296, 297;  Hylaud,  pp.  361,362;  Cax'fcer,  p.  685;  Dousman, 
p.  961;  Bird,  p.  471. 

•  Knapp,  p.  187;  Spencer,  p.  274;  Beagan,  p.  360. 
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that  the  business  of  handling  grain  on  commission  has  been  very  greatly  reduced 
by  this  practice.  The  elevator  owners  admit  that  they  are  very  large  buyers  of 
grain.  It  is  claimed  by  their  opponents  also,  although  the  evidence  is  less  defi- 
nite, that  these  same  owners  of  terminal  elevators  own  or  control  most  of  the 
country  elevators  and  warehouses;  that  in  fact  practically  all  the  elevators  along 
the  lines  and  at  the  terminals  of  each  railway  system  are  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
organization.* 

The  opponents  of  these  large  dealers  admit  that  the  elevator  owners  pay  more 
for  grain  to  the  local  dealers  and  farmers  than  the  commission  merchants  and 
small  dealers  can  x>ay,  but  they  declare  that  this  is  due  to  various  unfair  advan- 
tages.  Thus,  the  elevator  owners  themselves  are  exempt  from  the  terminal  stor- 
age and  transfer  charges  which  must  be  paid  by  other  i)6rsons— three-fourths  of  a 
cent  for  transfer  and  the  first  10  days  storage— which  is  alleged  to  be  much  more 
than  the  actual  cost.  It  is  further  declared  that  the  elevator  owners  receive 
great  advantages  from  the  railways  in  the  forms  of  allowances  for  handling 
grain  and  of  direct  freight  discriminations.  In  fact,  it  is  held  by  many  witnesses 
that  the  railway  comxtanies  or  their  officers  are  largely  interested  in  the  elevators 
and  in  grain  buying.  The  evidence  as  to  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  elevators 
is  chiefly  indirect,  based  either  on  general  belief  or  on  the  known  fact  that  the 
elevator  owners  often  x>ay  more  for  grain  at  country  stations  than  the  price  at 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  or  Milwaukee,  minus  the  full  freight  rate,  would  warrant. 
The  excess  in  the  price  offered  was  shown  to  be  sometimes  as  high  as  2  or  2^ 
cents  on  both  wheat  and  com.  It  was  also  stated  that  in  1890  a  rebate  of  5  cents 
per  hundred  was  proved  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  to  have 
been  granted  to  certain  elevator  owners.' 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Eastern  railways  have  largely  leased  their  transfer 
elevators,  for  transferring  grain  from  Western  to  Eastern  cars,  to  private  compa- 
nies which  also  deal  in  grain,  and  that  the  charges  made  by  these  companies  are 
excessive,  so  that  they  have  an  advantage  over  comjietitors. 

The  elevator  owners  deny  that  the  charge  of  f  of  a  cent  for  handling  grain  is 
excessive;  thelawpermits  1^  cents  to  be  charged,  while  the  actual  charge  is  the  low- 
est known  anywhere.  They  deny  also  that  the  raUways  operate  elevators  directly, 
or,  in  the  cases  where  they  own  them,  have  given  special  favors  in  leasing  them  to 
the  present  operators;  though  no  very  detailed  evidence  is  presented.  Mr.  Webster, 
of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  claims  that  that  company  actually  owns  most 
of  its  numerous  elevators  and  pays  high  rentals  for  the  remainder,  while  Mr. 
Counselman  declares  that  the  elevators  on  fche  Rock  Island  were  built  and  paid 
for  by  his  own  firm.  Mr.  Webster  also  denies  that  the  elevator  owners  receive 
discriminating  rates  from  the  railways.* 

In  view  of  the  quite  general  acknowledgment  among  railway  men  that  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  large  shippers  are  still  conspicuous,  there  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  probability  that  the  claim  that  these  large  elevators  receive  favors 
from  the  railways,  in  one  way  or  another,  has  some  basis. 

The  elevator  men  explain  further  the  reasons  for  their  buying  grain  and  for 
their  advantages  over  competitors.  They  claim  that  the  establishment  of  through 
rates  on  grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  other  Western  points  to  the  sea- 
board lower,  than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  from  those  points  to  Chicago  and 
from  Chicago  east,  gave  an  advantage  to  Eastern  conmiission  merchants  and 
buyers,  and  Chicago  elevator  owners  found  it  necessary  to  buy  grain  on  a  large 
scale  and  handle  it  in  the  same  way,  on  through  rates,  in  order  to  keep  their  ware- 
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bonaes  from  standing  idle.  Moreover,  the  competition  of  the  newer  markets  of 
Minneapolis,  Dolnth,  Kansas  City,  and  elsewhere  forced  these  men  to  bay  grain 
to  protect  Chicago  as  a  market.  The  advantages  which  have  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  compeste  snccessfnUy  with  other  markets,  and  largely  to  take  business 
away  from  commission  merchants,  arise  from  their  large  capital,  which  enables 
them  to  carry  large  qnantitiee  of  grain  in  anticix>ation  of  favorable  markets,  from 
the  elimination  of  commission  and  other  intermediate  charges,  and  from  the 
ability  to  forego  a  i>art  or  all  of  the  normal  charge  for  actoal  levator  service. 
The  elevator  owners  have  the  same  advantage  over  commission  merchants  that 
any  bnsiness  man  has  who  famishes  himself  with  all  accessory  materials  and 
facilities,  instead  of  obtaining  them  from  others,  especiaUy  from  his  competitors.* 
One  or  two  witnesses,  however,  claim  that,  as  regards  local  bnying,  the  small 
dealer,  who  has  perhaps  other  bnsiness  dming  the  season  when  there  is  little 
grain  bnying,  can  handle  the  grain  bnsiness  more  cheaply  than  a  great  concern. 

Effect  on  prices, — ^The  opponents  of  the  elevator  owners  declare  that  there  is  a 
growing  monopoly  of  the  local  elevators,  those  on  each  line  of  railway  being  largely 
controlled  by  a  smgle  firm.  While  there  is  still  sometimes  competition  and  while 
in  sach  cases  the  large  buyers  pay  the  higher  prices,  sooner  or  later  all  competi- 
tors will  be  driven  ont  and  the  farmer  wiU  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  elevator 
owners.  It  is  maintained,  moreover,  that  where  different  levator  owners  operate 
along  the  same  line  of  railway  they  do  not  actively  compete.  On  the  contrary 
they  meet  daily  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  agree  as  to  the  prices  which 
they  will  pay,  at  least  as  to  certain  territory.  No  evidence  is  presented  to  show 
specific  cases  where  prices  have  been  depressed  by  elevator  owners.* 

To  these  charges  the  elevator  owners  >  reply  that,  at  least  along  many  railroads, 
they  do  not  control  any  large  proportion  of  the  local  elevators.  They  buy  largely 
from  the  local  dealers,  who  compete  among  themselves;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
check  the  competition  of  the  different  elevator  concerns.  There  are  few  railroad 
stations  which  do  not  have  two  or  more  buyers.  No  agreement  exists  for  limit- 
ing competition  or  fixing  prices,  except  that  certain  leading  Chicago  elevator  men 
do  discuss  daily  the  prices  which  they  will  pay  in  Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the 
West,  where  the  Chicago  market  comes  into  severe  competition  with  other  grain 
markets.  The  purpose  is  to  agree  upon  a  price  high  enough  to  bring  the  grain  to 
Chicago.  At  practically  all  stations  local  dealers  receive  daily  bids  for  their 
grain  from  a  large  number  of  buyers— often  from  5  to  20.  The  existence  of  these 
competing  bids  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  elevators. 

Two  country  grain  dealers  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  also  testify  that  in  their 
towns  there  are  competing  grain  buyers,  and  that  each  of  the  local  dealers 
receives  bids  directly  from  various  elevator  owners  at  Chicago  and  also  from 
other  markets,  there  being  often  a  considerable  range  in  the  prices  offered.^ 

The  elevator  owners  maintain  that  the  farmers  are  not  only  not  injured  by  the 
existence  of  these  large  buyers,  but  that  they  are  benefited  by  the  elimination  of 
various  conunissions  and  profits  which  were  formerly  paid  by  grain  in  its  progress 
from  the  jiroducer  to  the  consumer,  and  by  the  many  economies  which  elevator 
owners  are  able  to  effect.  The  elevator  owner  is  satis&ed  with  a  little  profit  on  a 
large  business.  * 

The  two  local  grain  dealers  referred  to  above  also  declare  that  the  farmer 
benefits  by  the  elimination  of  middlemen  under  the  present  practice.    Moreover 
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the  redaction  of  the  risk  borne  by  the  local  dealer,  from  the  fact  that  he  receives 
bids  for  his  grain  on  the  track  every  day,  enfthki»  him  to  work  on  a  narrower 
margin. 

QuaiUy  ofgrain.-^lt  is  claimed  by  certain  witneeses  that  the  owners  of  public 
wai^onses  have  an  nnjnst  advanta^  over  competing  grain  deaXera  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  deliver  to  thoee  who  hold  storage  certificates  the  poorest 
qoality  of  grain  which  will  meet  the  official  grade,  while  the  owners  themselves 
can  ti^  the  best  quality,  for  which  they  are  able  to  obtain  a  higher  price.  The 
representative  of  a  prominent  milling  company  especially  declares  that  millers 
are  forced  to  disregard  official  inspections  in  order  to  prevent  the  warehousemen 
from  giving  them  inferior  qualities.^  The  elevator  owners,  on  the  other  hand, 
declare  that  their  practice  of  mixing  and  cleaning  grain  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  grades  is  beneficial  to  all  concerned;  that  there  are  no  izkstances  proved 
where  unjust  discriminations  as  to  the  quality  of  grain  have  been  made,  and  that 
it  is  absurd  to  ezi)ect  them  to  furnish  to  the  public  grain  better  than  the  official 
inspection  requires.*  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  opportunities  do 
exist  for  the  warehousemen  who  store  grain  for  the  public  and  who  are  also 
grain  owners  to  get  an  advantage  in  the  way  suggested.  This  seems  the  more 
probable  from  the  fact,  brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  one  or  two  witnesses 
who  are  especially  familiar  with  grain  inspection,  that  the  official  grading  of 
grain  is  necessarily  imperfect.* 

EXPORT  GRAIN  RATES  AJND  FLOUR  SHIPMENTS. 

It  appears  clearly  from  the  evidence  that  the  railways  have  of  late  made 
speciaUy  low  rates  on  grain  hauled  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  while  higher  rates 
have  been  maintained  on  grain  intended  for  domestic  use  and  on  flour,  whether 
for  domestic  use  or  exx>ort.  The  chief  complaint  as  to  this  practice  comes  from 
the  American  millers.  Although  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  clear  on  this  point, 
it  is  stated  that  these  special  export  rates  have  been  granted  for  the  most 
part  only  since  February  1, 1809.  The  discriminations  were  so  great  at  times 
during  1899  that,  while  the  Chicago  miller  would  have  to  x>ay  21  cents  -per  100 
pounds  to  get  his  flour  to  New  York,  the  English  miller  could  take  wheat  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  for  18  cents.  The  discrimination  on  shipments  from 
points  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  to  the 
Gulf  ports  was  even  greater.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigated 
this  subject,  and  issued  an  order  on  August  9, 1899,  that  the  difference  between 
export  rates  on  wheat  and  on  flour  should  not  exceed  2  cents  per  hundred  from 
Chicago,  although  the  commission  admits  that  it  doubts  its  power  in  the  matter. 

It  appears  that  some  slight  changes  in  rates  were  made  soon  after  this  order, 
and  that  on  November  1, 1899,  the  export  rates  on  grain  were  raised  so  that  the 
difference  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  was  2  cents,  as  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  through  grain  rates  from  the  Mississippi  River,  however,  were 
changed  to  a  less  extent,  so  that  it  would  still  cost  from  8  to  7  cents  more  for  a 
miller  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  Indianapolis  to  carry  grain  from  the  West  to 
his  mill  and  flour  from  the  mill  to  the  seaboard  than  it  would  cost  tiie  English 
miller  to  take  grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  coast,  while  there  were 
differences  of  about  the  same  amount  between  export  wheat  and  domestic  wheat, 
putting  the  miller  on  the  seacoast  at  a  like  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
English  miUer.^ 

The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  the  effect  of  this  discrimination  has  already 
been  disastrous  to  our  milling  interests,  and  that  probably,  even  with  the  dif- 
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ference  in  rates  rednoed  as  already  shown,  it  will  continne  to  be  injurious. 
Although  very  large  flour  shipments  continaed  to  be  made  early  in  1899,  in  order 
to  meet  previous  contracts  or  to  dispose  of  stocks  on  hand,  there  was  later  in  the 
year  a  great  decrease  in  the  demand  for  American  flour.  The  exports  from  Min- 
neapolis during  September,  1899,  were  one-fourth  less  than  during  September,  1898, 
while  exports  from  Duluth  decreased  more  than  one-half.  At  present  American 
flour  has  a  reputation  which  tends  to  keep  up  the  demand,  but  when  it  is  found 
that  European  millers  are  able  to  secure  the  same  quality  of  grain  and,  owing  to 
lower  freight  rates  and  cheiqier  labor,  to  turn  it  into  flour  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
American  millers  will  probably  find  it  very  dif&cult  to  export,  especially  since 
the  margin  of  profit  in  milling  is  very  low.^ 

Jusiifloation  of  discriminaUcms  discussed, — The  representatives  of  several  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  one  or  two  shipping  merchants,  declare  that  it  is  justifiable  to 
make  lower  rates  on  grain  for  export  than  on  grain  for  domestic  use.  The  price 
of  grain  in  foreign  markets  is  determined  by  the  competition  of  sources  of  supply 
all  over  the  world,  and  American  grain  can  be  sold  there  only  if  it  meets  the 
market  price.  At  times  the  conditions  of  competition  are  such  that  only  by 
making  a  very  low  freight  rate  could  American  wheat  be  sold  at  all.  The  low 
export  rate  relieves  the  coxmtry  of  a  surplus  and  is  beneficial  to  the  farmers;  it  is 
similar  to  the  practice  of  manufacturers  in  selling  their  surplus  abroad  at  lower 
prices  than  at  home.  If  the  railroads  were  compelled  to  make  an  equally  low 
rate  on  grain  for  domestic  use,  they  would  be  unable  to  make  any  profit 
-whatever.* 

One  or  two  representatives  of  the  railways  also  assert  that  the  competition 
of  Canadian  carriers  is  more  severe  as  to  export  grain  than  as  to  domestic  grain, 
and  that  lower  export  rates  are  thus  forced  upon  American  railways.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission, 
declares  that  the  investigation  of  that  body  showed  that  the  market  conditions 
in  Europe  during  1899  did  not  necessitate  low  export  rates,  but  that  the 
reduction  in  these  rates  was  due  primarily  to  the  bitter  competition  of  the  Ameri- 
can trunk  lines.  Several  other  witnesses  hold  the  same  opinion,  and  esx)ecially 
contend  that  these  low  export  rates  scarcely  existed  prior  to  1899,  and  that  no 
special  change  in  conditions  has  arisen  to  necessitate  them.  America  Can  pro- 
duce grain  as  cheaply  as  any  country,  and  lower  export  rates  are  less  justifiable 
on  grain  than  they  would  be  on  manufactured  products.^ 

Railway  officers  also  defend  the  making  of  lower  rates  on  grain  as  compared 
with  flour.  The  chief  argument  is  that  grain  is  easier  and  cheax)er  to  handle, 
both  as  regards  the  weight  which  can  be  loaded  into  cars  and  as  regards  terminal 
services.  Moreover,  water  competition  is  stronger  in  the  case  of  wheat  than  of 
flour,  especially  because  of  the  greater  convenience  with  which  grain  can  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  from  vessels.  It  is  clauned  also  that  railways  can  get  full 
train  loads  of  grain,  and  can  get  them  at  times  when  shipments  are  especially 
desired.  Railways  always  charge  higher  rates  for  more  valuable  and  more  elabo- 
rated products  than  for  chea];)er  crude  products.^ 

Other  witnesses,*  however,  declare  emphatically  that  the  railways  can  handle 
flour  as  cheaply  as  wheat.  Flour  for  export,  which  is  always  in  bags,  can  be 
piled  up  so  as  to  make  the  load  quite  as  heavy  as  that  of  wheat,  and  equal  to  the 
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full  capacity  of  the  car.  If  the  actual  weight  of  carloads  of  flour  averages  lees 
than  that  of  wheat,  it  can  be  due  only  to  the  fatdt  of  railways,  which  often  fur- 
nish small,  old-fashioned  cars  for  flour  shipments.  The  expense  of  handling  at 
terminals  is  not  to  be  considered,  since  the  cars  are  loaded  by  the  miller  and 
unloaded  by  the  consignee.  Grain  shipments  tend  to  concentrate  themselves 
during  a  short  period  after  harvest,  when  they  interfere  with  other  shipments 
and  prevent  the  securing  of  return  loads.  The  gradual  shipment  of  flour  through- 
out the  year  is  an  advantage  to  the  railways.  It  should  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
railways  also  to  favor  milling  interests  because  of  the  traffic  in  mill  supplies  and 
in  the  goods  consumed  by  mill  employees.  One  or  two  witnesses  think  that  the 
reason  for  discrimination  is  that  railways  are  interested  in  grain  elevators  and  are 
themselves  dealers  in  grain  (see  above,  p.  8) ,  while  others  believe  that  the  officers 
of  railways  are  interested  in  the  terminal  elevators  and  transfer  facilities  at  the 
seaboard  x>orts,  especially  at  New  York,  and  derive  a  profit  from  handling  grain. 
This  last  argument  is  specifically  denied  by  the  representatives  of  the  raUways.* 

Import  rates, — ^It  appears  also  from  the  testimony  that  railways  sometimes 
make  lower  rates  on  goods  imported  from  other  countries  than  on  the  same  goods 
produced  in  this  country.  Indeed,  instances  were  mentioned  in  which  the  through 
rates,  including  ocean  transportation,  from  European  countries  to  inland  points, 
or  to  the  Pacific  coast,  have  been  considerably  lower  than  the  rates  from  x>oints  in 
this  country,  over  the  same  routes,  to  the  same  destination.* 

Bemedy. — ^In  view  of  the  discriminations  which  are  thus  shown  to  have  existed 
between  the  rates  on  goods  exported  or  imported  and  goods  of  domestic  origin  and 
destination,  it  is  urged  by  several  witnesses  that  the  x>ower  of  the  Interstate  Ck>m- 
zkierce  Commission  be  specifically  extended  to  cover  exx>ort  and  import  traffic. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  commission  already  has  such  x>ower,  but  this  is 
denied  by  many  railway  men,  and  the  courts  have  held,  as  regards  import  traffic, 
that  the  commission  has  no  power.' 

DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  PLACES. 

Many  witnesses  presented  evidence  concerning  what  they  considered  to  be 
unjust  discriminations  in  rates  as  between  different  places.  Mr.  Knapp  points 
out  that  such  discriminations  are  not  secret,  but  result  from  unfairness  of  pub- 
lished tariffs.^ 

LoTig  and  short  haul. — The  form  of  place  discriminations  which  is  most  con- 
spicuously recognized  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  that  of  higher  rates  for  a 
shorter  distance  over  the  same  track  than  for  a  longer  one.  The  so-called  long 
and  short  haul  clause  of  the  act,  however,  declares  such  differences  illegal  only 
where  conditions  are  similar,  and  it  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that  dissimilarity 
of  conditions  is  caused  by  water  competition,  and  even  by  competition  among 
railways  themselves.  The  witnesses  point  out  that  terminal  x>oints  are  naturally 
subject  to  such  competition  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  intermediate  points.  In 
the  Southern  States,  largely  on  account  of  water  com];)etition  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  and  in  the  Western  States  also,  on  account  of  ocean  transx)ortation, 
the  rates  to  terminal  points  are  often  conspicuously  lower  than  those  to  interme- 
diate points.  The  policy  of  the  railways  is  stated  by  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  be  to  charge  a  gradually  increasing  rate  to  local 
points  according  to  distance,  until  the  rate  becomes  such  that  it  would  cost  no 
more  to  ship  the  goods  through  to  the  terminal  point  and  back  to  the  local  station. 

>  Blanchard,  p.  878. 

*  Vanlandingham,  p.  a»;  Prcmty,  p.  146;  Beagan,  pp.  840, 849;  Morton,  p.  4S»;  Eindel,  p.  200; 
Eelle7,p.l88. 

*  Vanlandingham,  p.  218;  Oallagher,  p.  689;  Sager,  pp.  447, 468;  Barry,  pp.  MA;  Beagan,  p.  848. 
«P.188. 
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Since  terminal  oharges  are  an  Important  factor  in  rates,  the  intermediate  rate 
may  thos  be  materially  higher  than  the  through  rate.' 

Nmnerons  np^cific  instancee  were  sabmitted  by  a  witness  residing  in  Colorado 
to  show  that  the  rates  for  the  shorter  hanl  from  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  xmints 
to  that  State  were  much  higher  than  those  for  the  hanl  to  Pacific  coast  points. 
MoreoYer,  the  rates  on  varions  commodities  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  other  Western  points  were  shown  to  be  often  higher  than  those  from  Eastern 
points  to  the  same  destination.  Thns  the  freight  on  books  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  was  $1.75  per  hundred  pounds,  and  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  |3. 
The  rate  on  boots  and  shoes  from  Chicago  to  Denver  was  $2.05,  and  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  $1.50,  etc.  The  witness  claimed  that  the  jobbing  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Colorado  have  been  very  greatly  injured  by  these  discriminations.' 

Other  instances  of  higher  rates  for  shorter  hauls  over  the  same  road  were  men- 
tioned by  witnesses  in  connection  with  more  general  complaints  as  to  differences 
in  rates,  often  by  sex>arate  roads,  in  favor  of  one  market  as  against  another. 

A  few  witnesses  think  that  the  provision  that  diwriTnllar  conditions  may  justify 
lower  rates, to  competitive  than  to  intermediate  points  should  be  repealed,  or  at 
least  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  final  authority  to 
decide  as  to  the  justice  of  rates  to  different  places  on  the  same  line.' 

Several  representatives  of  the  railroads,  owever,  declare  that  discriminations 
between  long  and  short  hauls  are  made  only  under  stress  of  necessity,  and  that  if 
the  rates  for  the  shorter  hauls  are  themselves  reasonable,  there  should  be  no 
objection  against  lower  rates  to  through  points.  At  least  one  of  these  witnesses 
thinks  that  the  entire  long  and  short  haul  clause  should  be  dropx>ed  from  the 
interstate-commerce  act.^ 

Other  place  discriminations. — ^Most  of  the  discriminations  between  places  of 
which  complaint  was  made  are  between  different  terminal  x>oints  or  central  mar- 
kets, as  distinguished  from  discriminations  between  terminal  and  intermediate 
points.  Frequently  the  rates  complained  of  are  not  made  by  the  same  railway 
system,  but  by  different  ones,  with  or  without  agreement  among  themselves. 
Thus  the  trunk  lines  from  the  West  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  compete  actively, 
especially  for  the  export  traffic  in  grain  and  grain  products.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  often  to  grain  shippers  whether  their  goods  go  by  way  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  other  ports.  Each  railroad  and  each  terminal  point 
considers  itself  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  tra£Sc,  and  naturally  the  opinion 
of  each  differs  from  that  of  the  other.  In  the  particular  case  referred  to  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  more  than  20  years  ago  permitting  railroads  reaching  Phila- 
delphia to  charge  a  rate  2  cents  less  per  hundred  pounds  than  those  reaching  New 
York,  and  granting  those  reaching  Baltimore  and  more  southern  x>orts  a  similar 
*<  differential "  of  8  cents.  Each  of  the  ports  is  inclined  to  complain  that  this 
adjustment  of  differentials  is  unfair.* 

Similar  adjustments  of  rates  have  been  nuftde  with  a  view  to  putting  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  central  West  more  or  less  on  a  par  as  distributing  points  for 
goods  shipped  from  the  East  and  as  marketing  points  for  grain  and  other  products. 
Railway  officers  point  out  the  immense  difficulty  of  adjusting  rates  so  as  to  do 
justice  to  different  sections  and  cities,  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  satisfy- 
ing all.  They  declare  that  the  attempt  of  each  railway,  each  section,  and  each 
ci^  to  get  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  traffic  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
rate  wars  and  disturbances,  especially  in  the  Northwestern  States.'    Since  repre- 

1  Enapp,  pp.  184, 187;  Clements,  pp.  ISi  156;  Yanlandingham,  pp.  200, 806. 

*Ei2idel,pp.8Sl.M4. 

*Doii8ixuui,p.a01;  Bacoii,p.4S0;  Gl6ment6,pp.l64,16S;  Reagan,  p.  842;  Hyland,  p.888. 

*  Spencer,  pp.  275, 281, 284;  Blanchard,  p.  888;  Tucker,  p.  60a 

•Keney,  pp.  185, 186;  Keall,  p.  173;  Callaway,  pp.  224-226;  Blanchard,  p.  07a 

•BJanrliard, pp.880, 681;  Bird,  p.  472;  Ripley,  pp. 607,508, 
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sentatives  of  each  of  the  leading  cities  are  prepared  to  make  complaints  against 
each  of  the  others,  a  large  number  of  snch  conflictmg  complaints  being  actually 
made  before  the  Indnstrial  Commission,'  it  becomes  very  difScolt  for  any  poUic 
authority  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  the  rates  in  any  particular  case. 

Special  reference  was  made  by  several  witnesses  to  the  effect  of  transportation 
by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  raUways  of  the  central  West  upon  rail 
rates  between  that  section  and  the  Eastern  seaboard.  Some  witnesses  think  that 
an  undue  proportion  of  traffic  is  diverted  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
and  Ghilveston,  and  that  the  rail  rates  favor  those  points,  while  other  witnesses 
think  that  the  natural  conditions— distances,  grades,  etc.— would  justify  the 
Southern  ports  in  demanding  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  traffic  than  they 
actually  receive.* 

POOLING. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  discussed  the  question  of  permitting  railways  to 
make  pooling  and  other  agreements.  It  was  pointed  out  that  pools  were  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  agreements  as  to  rates  or  as  to  other  matters.  In  the  pool 
an  agreement  is  made  as  to  the  proportion  of  business  to  be  allotted  to  each  of  the 
roads  entering  the  arrangement.  Either  tonnage  is  diverted  from  the  roads  receiv- 
ing more  than  the  agreed  proportion  or  a  money  payment  representing  the  profit 
on  the  surplus  tonnage  is  made.  Pooling  agreements  seldom  fix  rates,  although, 
of  course,  rates  are  in  practice  greatly  affected  by  them.' 

The  interstate-commerce  act  si>ecifically  prohibits  pools,  while  the  antitrust 
act  of  1890  has  been  interpreted  as  prohibiting  associations  and  agreements  among 
railways  with  a  view  to  fixing  rates.  It  is  now  advocated  by  many  witnesses  that 
railways  should  be  permitted  to  make  agreements  of  any  kind,  and  that  pooling 
contracts  should  be  not  only  legalized,  but  made  enforceable  by  law.  The  chief 
difficulty,  it  is  said,  with  the  pools  which  formerly  existed  was  that  they  were 
outside  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  that  there  was  no  way  of  punishing  a  railway 
belonging  to  a  pool  which  should  attempt  to  divert  traffic  to  itself  or  should 
refuse  to  divide  returns.  The  advocates  of  pooling  include  nearly  all  of  tibe  rail- 
way officers  who  apjieared  before  the  Commission.  A  number  of  shippers,  rep- 
resentatives of  commercial  bodies,  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  other  expert  students  of  transportation  also  favor  pooling,  but 
usually  only  with  the  proviso  that  much  more  effective  governmental  control  than 
at  present  be  exercised  over  rates  and  over  pooling  contracts.  It  was  declared 
by  two  or  three  witnesses  also  that  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  pooling  exists  on  the  part  of  other  x^ersons  throughout  the  country.^ 

Arguments  against  pooling  are  vigorously  presented  by  Mr.  Stickney,  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  by  two  officers  representing  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  by  Mr.  Yanlandingham,  the  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 
and  by  one  or  two  others;  their  general  position  being  that  the  practice  would 
tend  to  maintain  high  rates  by  checking  the  legitimate  competition  between  rail- 
ways.   Mr.  Yanlandingham,  however,  would  permit  railways  to  agree  as  to  rates." 

>  Complaiiits  regarding  discrimlnatioiiB  against  Chicago,  Eennard,  p.  866;  Mallory,  p.  688;  dis- 
criminations against  St.  Louis,  VanlandingTiaTn ,  pp.  lM-199, 206;  against  Kansas  City,  Book- 
waiter,  pp.  670-578;  Mallory,  p.  688;  against  Milwankee,  Bacon,  p.  418;  against  La  Crosse,  Dick- 
inson, p.  5tf ;  agaJsst  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  Fuller,  pp.  44SS-4I6;  against  Grand  Bapids,  Muaselman, 
p.  660. 

*  Yanlandingham,  pp.  197,  206;  Enapp,  p.  183;  Callaway,  p.  226;  Fish,  pp.  821-880. 

>  Newcomb,  p.  97;  Cowen,  p.  8U;  Blanchard,  pp.  977, 648, 665;  Ingalls,  pp.  286, 297. 

*  Public oificers,  etc.:  B^napp,  p.  188;  Prouty,  p.l60;  Kewoomb,  pp.  96-96;  Johnson,  p.  62;  Reagan, 
p.  846;  Seligman,  pp. 614-617.  Railway  men:  Blanchard,  pp.  640-649;  Woffindin,  pp.  666, 666;  Calla- 
way, pp.  286-238;  IngaUs,  pp.  286,296-800;  Spencer,  p.  280;  Cowen,  i)p.  814, 816;  Bird,  p.  474;  Tucker, 
pp.  658-661;  Morton,  pp.  491, 496, 499;  Ripley,  p.  603.  Shippers:  Neall,p.  178;  Evans,  p.  441;  Eelley, 
pp.  190, 191;  Counselman,  pp.  890,  891;  Bacon,  pp.  420, 426. 

*Hyland,  pp.  861,863;  Yanlandingham,  pp.  214, 216;  Stone,  pp.  682^635;  Stickney,  p.  463;  Carter, 
p.  686. 
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Pnxding  and  competition. — ^The  arfirnment  in  favor  of  pooling  rests  on  the 
jKMitian,  as  stated  by  several  witnesses,  that  competition  between  railwa3r8  is 
abnornud  and  deslaraetive,  tending  to  rednce  rates  to  an  nnproAtaUe  figure,  to 
canse  sadden  fluctuations  injurious  to  the  stability  of  business,  and  to  induce 
discriminations  between  individuals.  Several  witnesses  maintain  that  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  in  the  railway  business  are  entirely  different  from  those  in 
the  pfToduction  and  sale  of  ordinary  commodities;  that  the  i>oorest  railway,  such 
as  one  which  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  therefore  not  forced  to  pay  divi- 
dends, can  cut  rates  with  a  view  to  diverting  traffic  unduly,  and  can  thereby 
force  other  railways  to  make  unprofitable  rates.  The  experience  of  the  past  with 
rate  wars  is  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  destructive  character  of  railway  com- 
petition. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  control  which  the  Government  can  and  does 
exercise  over  railway  rates  makes  competition  unnecessary,  in  away  which  would 
not  be  true  as  to  other  business.' 

At  the  same  time  the  defenders  of  pooling  claim  that  pools  would  not  absolutely 
prevent  competition  and  would  not  permit  railways  to  charge  excessive  rates. 
The  competition  of  water  carriers,  not  only  those  immediately  x)arallel  to  rail- 
ways but  often  those  far  distant,  would  in  many  cases  keep  down  rates.  The  chief 
influence  affecting  rates  is  the  competition  of  different  markets,  frequently  of 
markets  all  over  the  world.  If  the  railways  in  one  section  should  attempt  to 
TfiaitifAiTi  excessive  rates,  products  of  that  section  could  not  compete  with  those 
of  another  section,  perhaps  far  removed.  Reasonable  competition,  moreover, 
still  exists  among  pooled  railroads  themselves,  esx>ecially  in  the  way  of  offering 
greater  facilities  and  conveniences,  for  the  sake  of  justifying  a  claim  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  business.  The  experience  of  the  country  with  pools  in  the  i)ast 
is  cited  as  showing  that  rates  have  not  been  maintained  at  excessive  figures, 
but  have  actually  been  reduced  under  pools.  It  is  also  asserted  that  pooling  is 
recognised  in  all  leading  European  countries  as  a  necessary  remedy  for  excessive 
rate  cutting  and  discriminations,  government  roads  even  entering  pools  with 
private  lines,  and  that  it  has  not  tended  toward  excessive  rates.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  competition 
is  as  natural,  necessary,  and  beneficial  in  the  railway  business  as  in  any  other; 
that  pooling  would  mean  nothing  else  than  monopoly,  and  that  pools  in  the  past 
have  had  injurious  effects,  tending  toward  excessive  rates,  and  not  preventing 
other  evils.* 

Pooling  and  dfscrtmina^iotM.^Pooling  is  especially  advocated  by  railway  offi- 
cers and  others  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  check  discriminations  between 
persons  and  between  places,  which  it  is  claimed  are  the  natural  result  of  excessive 
competition.  It  is  urged  that  the  only  method  by  which  discriminations  can  be 
prevented  is  by  interesting  the  railways  themselves  to  prevent  them.^ 

A  few  witnesses,  however,  maintain  that  railways  would  still  be  inclined  to 
grant  discriminating  rates  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  proportion  of  traffic, 
in  order  to  secure  a  larger  allotment  when  the  proportions  of  the  roads  in  the 
pool  should  be  fixed  for  the  next  time." 

To  this  it  is  replied  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  proportion  of  business  allotted 
to  each  road  is  determined  by  other  considerations  than  temporary  changes  in 
tonnage.* 

Control  of  pooling  h^  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, — ^All  of  the  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  general  students,  and  representatives  of 

>  Knapp,  p.  laS;  SeUgman,  p.  616;  Blancliard,  pp.  6a6-M0;  Bipley,  pp.  608, 694;  Tucker,  pp.  660, 661. 

'Btanchard,  pp.  648-647,  661-686, 664;  Bipley,  pp.  666, 696:  Ckiwen,  pp.  814, 816;  Ingalls,  p.  299;  Cal- 
Ukway,  pp.  286-S88;  Kewoomb,  p.  96. 

■  Stone,  p.  68S-687;  Stickney,  p.  460. 

«8ee  especially  Blanchard,  pp.  644, 676,  688;  Ripley,  pp.  694,  696;  Tncker,  p.  668;  Mnaselman,  p. 
667,  and  other  witnesses  already  referred  to  generally. 

■Yanlandingham,  pp.  214, 216;  Hyland,  p.  361;  Oreeley,p.374;  Stone,  p.  686. 

«Bip]ey,p.696. 
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shippers  who  favor  i)ooling  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmi8sioii 
shonld  be  given  a  very  great  degree  of  control  over  the  terms  of  pools,  and 
especially  over  the  rates  on  pooled  roads.  Otherwise  it  is  feared  that  extortion- 
ate rates  may  resolt  from  the  removal  of  competition.  Mr.  Clements,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  proper 
regulation,  and  hence  the  vrisdom  of  permitting  pooling  at  all.  The  majority 
of  the  railway  officers  who  testify  on  this  subject  also  express  themselves  as 
willing  to  concede  such  control  to  the  commission,  and  there  is  no  specific  oppo- 
sition to  it.  The  degree  of  control  suggested  by  the  various  witnesses  of  course 
differs.  Many  go  so  far  as  to  favor  giving  the  commission  absolute  power  to 
approve  or  disapprove  a  pooling  agreement  or  to  discontinue  it  at  any  time,  and 
also  to  fix  rates  finally  so  far  as  they  apply  to  pooled  traffic*  A  few  railway 
men  think  that  the  commission  should  be  given  little  more  power  over  the  rates 
under  pools  than  over  rates  in  general.' 

REASONABLENESS  OF  FREIGHT  RATES. 

There  is  comparatively  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  witnesses  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  concerning  excessive  freight  rates,  aside  from  the 
complaints  regarding  discriminations  between  individuals  and  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  witnesses,  including  both  representatives  of  railways 
and  others,  maintain  that  American  freight  rates  are  reasonable,  and  are,  in  fact, 
remarkably  low.  Some  of  these  witnesses  x>oint  out  the  great  complexity  of  the 
influences  affecting  the  carrying  of  freight,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
determining  whether  a  particular  freight  rate  is  just.  The  justice  of  rates  can 
be  judged  only  by  comparison  between  different  commodities  and  different  places, 
and  by  considering  the  profits  of  the  railway.  It  is  insisted  that  it  ia  ordinarily 
impossible  for  freight  rates  to  be  excessive  upon  any  railway  or  in  any  section  of 
the  country,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  products  and  markets  themselves. 
Rates  must  be  made  such  that  goods  can  be  produced  and  marketed,  and  this 
fact  not  only  is  of  prime  importance  in  determining  relative  rates  on  different 
commodities,but  also  practically  prevents  unfairly  high  rates.*  For  this  reason 
the  proposition^  that  railway  rates  should  be  made  strictly  uniform  on  the  basis 
of  mileage  is  declared  to  be  neither  feasible  nor  necessary  to  secure  justice.  The 
differences  of  conditions,  both  as  to  the  expenses  of  transportation  and  as  to 
competition  for  markets,  necessitate  different  charges  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.* 

It  is  shown  further  by  the  testimony  that  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  have 
decreased  steadily  and  with  considerable  rapidity  during  the  past  80  years. 
Numerous  specific  statistics  concerning  the  decrease  in  rates  are  presented.  For 
example,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  1878  was  2.21  cents, 
and  in  1895, 0.889  cent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  claimed  that  the  profits  of  the  rail- 
way business  have  declined,  the  present  returns  on  securities  being,  on  the  average, 
exceedingly  low.  Opinion  as  to  the  last  matter  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  belief 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  railway  securities  represent  actual  investment  of  capital. 
(See  p.  19.)  It  is  also  stated  by  many  witnesses  that  the  freight  rates  in  this 
country  are  materially  lower  than  ia  foreign  countries,  although  it  is  admitted 

>  Knapp,  pp.  las,  141;  Proaty,  p.  160;  Clements,  p.  167;  Ingalls,  pp.  287,209;  Oowen,  p.  816;  Conn- 
selnum,  p.  381;  Eelley,  pp.  190, 191;  Bacon,  p.  421.  Bee  alao  statements  of  witnesses  aboye  named. 

*  Morton,  pp.  491, 496, 499;  Blanchard,  pp.  640, 613,  078, 682. 

*B]anchard,  pp.  626,  627,680;  Newcomb,  pp.  96,  99-101;  Callaway,  pp.  228,  286,  285;  Stickney, 
"^p.  460-463;  Tnckor,  p.  660. 

^Donsman,  pp.  369-361. 

•Morton,  pp.  496,  499. 
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that  some  of  our  local  rates  are  as  high  as  those  abroad,  the  average  being  reduced 
by  our  low  through  rates  on  long  hauls.  No  detailed  comparisons  of  American 
and  foreign  freight  rates  have  been  thus  far  submitted.* 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FREIGHT. 

There  is  a  movement  of  considerable  strength  in  favor  of  a  uniform  system  of 
classifsring  freight  over  the  entire  country.  This  is  advocated  by  many  shippers, 
and  some  of  them  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  be  given  x>ower  to  establish  such  a  uniform  classification,  or  at  least 
to  require  the  railways  to  do  so.  There  are  at  present  three  different  systems  of 
classification — ^the  Official,  applying  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (with  certain  exceptions  as  to  traffic  west  of  Chicago);  the  Southern,  apply 
ing  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Western.  It  is 
claimed  by  shippers  that  great  inconvenience  occurs  on  account  of  the  differences 
xmder  these  systems.  It  is  impossible  for  shippers  to  ascertain  accurately  the  rates 
on  Euiy  particular  commodity  where  it  x>a6ses  from  one  region  to  another  having 
a  different  classification.  The  differences  also  give  rise  to  discriminations 
between  shippers.  Thus  goods  shipped  from  Bjastem  points  through  Chicago  to 
points  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  come  under  the  Official  classification,  while  sim- 
ilar goods  shipped  directly  from  Chicago,  from  Mississippi  River  points,  or  other 
I)oints  in  that  section,  come  under  the  Western  classification,  by  which  the  rates 
are  likely  to  be  higher,  putting  the  Western  shipper  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
petition.' 

A  number  of  railway  officers  also  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  imif orm 
classification,  and  some  of  these  believe  it  to  be  feasible  to  make  the  classes  abso- 
lutely alike  in  all  sections.' 

Others,  while  admitting  the  desirability  of  more  uniform  classification,  think 
that  absolute  uniformity  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  railroads  should  be 
left  to  approach  more  and  more  toward  uniformity  as  their  experience  and  inter- 
ests may  dictate.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  classifications,  and  the 
number  of  classes  in  each,  have  been  gp:'eatly  reduced  in  recent  years,  and  that  the 
railways  themselves  some  time  ago  actively  sought  to  secure  a  single  classifica- 
tion, although  the  attempt  failed  on  account  of  the  opi>osition  of  certain  rail- 
ways in  different  sections  to  the  assignment  of  particular  commodities.  It  is 
urged  by  some  witnesses  with  considerable  force  that  the  conditions  of  different 
sections  necessitate  differences  in  classification.  In  each  section  the  goods  which 
are  most  largely  produced  there  must  be  given  favoring  rates  in  order  that  they 
may  compete  in  the  world  market;  while  it  would  be  unjust  to  require  similarly 
low  rates  on  railways  in  a  section  where  little  of  such  commodities  is  carried,  it 
is  declared  that  these  differences  in  conditions  have  necessitated  the  adoption  of 
special  ''commodity  rates'' outside  of  the  regular  classifications,  and  that  even 
if  a  uniform  classification  should  be  established  as  regards  most  articles,  these 
special  rates  on  the  more  bulky  commodities  would  still  be  necessary.^ 

There  is  evident  a  desire,  however,  on  the  part  of  both  railways  and  shippers, 
that  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  ediould  be  secured,  and  many  favor  conserva- 
tive action  of  Government  to  further  the  movement.  Most  railway  officers 
think  that  the  railways  themselves  should  frame  the  classification,  even  if  uni- 
formity  be  required  by  law,  and  comparatively  few  witnesses  favor  giving  a 
Gk>vemment  conmiission  entire  control  of  classification.^ 
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PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

Beaaondblenesa  of  fares, — Little  complaint  has  been  made  by  witnesses  on  the 
ground  that  passenger  fares  are  excessive  or  discriminating,  although  two  or 
three  declare  that  oar  fares  are  considerably  higher  than  those  in  European 
countries  J  Representatives  of  the  railways,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  defend 
the  reasonableness  of  American  passenger  charges.  They  think  that  satisfactory 
comparisons  with  other  countries  are  impossible  because  of  the  Eurox)ean  practice 
of  establishing  different  classes  with  widely  different  fares.  It  is  claimed,  too, 
that  the  average  service  in  America  is  very  much  superior  in  comfort,  speed,  and 
other  regards  to  that  in  Europe.  So  far  as  differences  in  fares  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  these  are  justified  chiefly  on  account  of  the  differences 
in  the  density  of  traffic  and  in  the  consequent  cost  of  transportation,  while  other 
special  reasons  account  for  particular  variations  in  rates.* 

Passes,* — There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  among  all  classes  of  witnesses 
that  the  issue  of  free  passes  is  carried  to  a  degree  which  makes  it  a  serious  evil.  It 
is  generally  claimed  that  fewer  passes  are  issued  now  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  that  the  railways  themselves  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  reduce  the 
number.  It  appears,  however,  that  passes  are  still  frequently  granted  to  the 
members  of  State  and  national  legislatures  and  to  public  officers  of  many 
classes;  that  they  are  sometimes  issued  to  shippers  and  thus  may  constitute  a  form 
of  freight  discrimination;  while  they  are  largely  issued  in  exchange  for  news- 
X>aper  advertising  and  for  other  services  and  to  employees  of  railroads.  Some  wit- 
nesses think  that  the  revenues  of  railways  are  reduced  appreciably  by  granting 
free  transportation,  and  that  thus  indirectly  the  fares  of  paying  passengers  are 
increased,  but  others  think  that  the  extent  of  the  practice  is  not  sufficient  to  have 
this  effect.  Stress  is  often  laid  on  the  opinion  that  the  issue  of  passes  to  public 
officers  and  legislators  involves  an  element  of  bribery;  although  some  witnesses 
claim  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  the  practice  is  simply  a  conventional  one  due 
to  respect  for  public  authorities. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  believe  that  practically  no  passes  should  be  issued  except 
to  the  employees  of  the  issuing  railway  themselves,  although  some  would  favor 
issuing  them  to  employees  of  other  railways  traveling  on  official  business.  Per- 
hax>s  a  majority  of  the  witnesses  consider  legislation  on  the  matter  unnecessary, 
but  not  a  few  believe  that  laws  would  be  helpful  in  aiding  the  railways  to  check 
the  evil.  Several  States  already  have  laws  prohibiting  the  issue  of  passes  to 
public  officers,  but  one  witness  maintains  that  the  effect  of  such  laws  is  really 
to  increase  the  number  of  x>as8es,  since  officers,  being  unable  to  use  them  person- 
ally, demand  them  for  their  friends  and  supporters. 

Ticket  brokerage,^— "NLost  witnesses  so  far  heard  on  this  subject  are  representatives 
of  railways,  and  these  almost  uniformly  favor  legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  unused  parts  of  passenger  tickets.  This  position  is  also  taken  by  several 
other  witnesses.  The  witnesses  who  discuss  the  subject  most  fully  declare  that 
ticket  '*  scalping  "  usually  consists  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  parts  of  tickets  which 
have  been  issued  by  railways  at  less  than  the  reg^^ar  rates  for  some  justifiable  rea- 
son,with  the  understanding  that  the  entire  ticket  shall  be  used  by  the  original  buyer. 
For  example,  round-trip  tickets  are  sold  at  reduced  rates.    So,  too,  through  tickets 
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are  often  issued  orer  connecting  lines,  making  a  trip  considerably  longer  than  the 
shortest  XKMssible  railway  route;  these  tickets  must  necessarily  be  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  those  over  the  direct  line,  so  that  there  is  opportunity  for  scalping  the  sep- 
arate coupons.  It  is  maintained  that  the  railways  already  usually  provide  for  the 
redemption  of  unused  parts  of  tickets  at  a  rate  such  as  to  make  the  fare  for  the 
distance  actually  traveled  the  same  as  that  which  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
ticket  for  that  distance  had  been  bought  in  the  first  place.  At  any  rate,  the  wit- 
nesses would  be  willing  that  a  law  prohibiting  scalping  should  include  a  require- 
ment that  unused  tickets  be  redeemed  in  this  way.  It  is  claimed  that  the  fear  of 
unauthorized  use  of  reduced-fare  tickets  has  a  material  effect  in  preventing  the 
sale  of  such  tickets  by  the  railroads.  The  general  public  suffers  more  from  this 
effect,  perhaps,  than  from  the  increase  of  ordinary  fares  necessitated  by  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  railways  through  scalping. 

These  witnesses  claim  also  that  ticket  brokerage  leads  to  many  fraudulent  and 
illegitimate  practices,  such  as  the  alteration  of  dates,  the  forging  of  signatures, 
the  counterfeiting  of  tickets,  and  the  stealing  of  tickets  by  railroad  employees. 
Moreover,  railways  themselves  have  often  connived  with  ticket  brokers  by 
selling  them  tickets  at  reduced  rates  with  a  view  to  secretly  drawing  a  larger 
proportion  of  traffic  than  they  could  secure  under  open  and  equal  rates.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  extent  of  this  latter  practice  at  present,  although  most  witnesses 
think  it  is  not  so  common  as  formerly.  Some  believe  that  if  the  railways  should 
cease  to  patronize  the  brokers  they  would  be  driven  out  of  business,  but  the  more 
common  opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  large  part,  perhaps  the  most,  of  their  business 
comes  from  other  sources. 

.  Although  various  methods  have  been  proposed  by  which  the  railways  them- 
selves should  check  the  sale  of  unused  parts  of  tickets,  it  is  claimed  that  none  of 
them  is  thoroughly  effective  and  that  the  only  sufficient  remedy  is  to  be  found  by 
direct  legislation,  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  States. 

CAPITALIZATION  OP  RAILWAYS. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  judgment  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  and  fares 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  earnings  of  railways  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
question  whether  or  how  far  their  capital  is  inflated.  Several  witnesses  declare, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  amount  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  most  railways  is 
far  greater  than  their  original  cost  or  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  that  even  the 
bonds  in  many  cases  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  construction.  No  detailed  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  was  made.  Some  of  the  witnesses  advocate  that  here- 
after the  issue  of  stocks  should  be  controlled  carefully  by  State  authorities  or, 
so  far  as  constitutionally  possible,  by  Pederal  authorities.^ 

Most  of  the  arguments  in  opxx)sition  to  this  view  are  also  of  a  general  nature, 
pointing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  terminals  and  of  rights  of  way,  to 
the  large  expenditure  of  earnings  for  improvement  of  properties,  etc.,  as  indica- 
ting that  American  railways,  whether  at  first  overcapitalized  or  not,  are  not  now 
overcapitalized.  It  is  also  urged  that  overcapitalization  in  any  case  has  practi- 
cally no  effect  on  rates,  which  are  determined  by  competition  (a  statement  which 
is  questioned  by  one  or  two  other  witnesses) ,  and  that  it  does  not  deceive  invest- 
ors, since  the  market  value  of  the  stock  is  dependent  on  actual  earning  power.' 

One  witness  presents  detailed  comx>arisons,  showing  that  during  the  past  decade 
the  capitalization  of  American  railways  has  increased  only  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  mileage,  while  the.  capitalization  of  British  railways  has  increased 
much  more  rapidly  and  is  now  fully  four  times  as  great  per  mile  as  that  of 
American  lines.' 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Several  witnesfles  refer  to  the  recent  well-known  tendency  toward  consolida- 
tion in  the  ownership  of  raUways.  These  consolidations  take  the  form  either  of 
the  establishment  of  long  connecting  systems,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  the  common 
ownership  of  parallel  and  previously  competing  lines.  Little  detailed  evidence 
as  to  the  extent  of  this  process  of  consolidation  was  presented.  Members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  declare  that,  although  consolidation  may 
result  in  certain  advantages,  it  also  necessitates  more  effective  supervision.* 

Railroad  officers  assert  that  consolidation  has  been  forced  in  certain  cases  by 
the  prohibition  of  pooling.  It  is  also  justifiable,  they  say,  on  account  of  the 
great  economies  in  management  and  the  improved  facilities  which  are  thus  made 
possible.  It  is  claimed  that  rates  have  been  reduced,  service  improved,  and  dis- 
criminations checked  by  the  consolidations  hitherto  made.* 

The  only  representative  of  railway  labor  who  mentions  this  subject  sees  nothing 
in  consolidation  to  which  to  object.* 

PROPOSED  INCREASE  OF  POWERS  OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

COMMISSION. 

There  is  a  very  general  feeling  shown  by  the  witnesses  representing  shippers, 
by  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  others,  that  the 
interstate-commerce  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  increase  tibe  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
commission  has  found  its  powers  constantly  decreased,  especially  by  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  courts,  and  that  its  influence  is  at  present  chiefly  an  educational 
one.^  The  evils  of  railway  management,  these  witnesses  claim,  are  still  many. 
The  imblio  character  of  railways,  their  great  influence  upon  the  general  welfare, 
and  their  dependence  on  the  State  for  their  privileges,  justify  a  greater  degree  of 
GK>vemment  rogn^^on  of  railways  than  of  almost  any  other  branch  of  industry, 
and  a  degree  materially  greater  than  is  at  present  exercised. 

Several  railway  officers  recognize  the  public  character  of  railroads,  and  some 
are  willing  that  a  greater  measure  of  power  should  be  g^ven  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  These  same  witnesses  and  others,  however,  argue  that 
the  rights  of  railways  must  also  be  considered,  and  that  legislation  must  not  pre- 
vent the  furnishing  of  proper  service,  the  payment  of  proper  wages,  or  the  earning 
of  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.  It  is  thought  by  some  of  these  witnesses  that 
the  public  is  disposed  to  be  unduly  hostile  to  railways. " 

Oeneral  power  of  commission  over  rates, — ^It  is  proposed  by  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  prepare 
general  freight  classifications  and  schedules  of  rates  in  the  first  instance,  instead 
of  being  confined  as  at  present  to  action  on  complaints  concerning  established 
rates  and  to  the  mere  ability  to  declare  existing  rates  unreasonable  without  pre- 
scribing other  rates.*  Other  witnesses  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
commission  power  to  revise  tariffs  framed  by  the  railroads,  either  on  its  own  initia- 
tive or  after  complaint,  and  to  reduce  or  change  unreasonable  rates,  fixing  the 
rate  which  shall  prevail.    Some  of  these  witnesses  hold  that  the  decision  of  the 
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oommiflBion  in  these  cases  shonld  be  final  and  not  snbject  to  appeal  to  the  ooorts. 
They  nrge  that  the  oommission  has  technical  knowledge  of  railway  matters  which 
iB  wanting  in  the  judges.  Others  wonld  be  willing  to  have  the  conrts  review  the 
decision,  although  they  would  have  it  enforced  x>ending  appeal.  Detailed  argu- 
ments are  not  presented  in  favor  of  this  position,  but  it  is  claimed  generally  that 
many  unjust  rates  still  exist,  both  rates  excessive  in  their  amount,  and  open  rates 
which  discriminate  between  different  places  or  classes  of  traffic.  The  power 
simply  to  declare  a  given  rate  unreasonable  is  very  ineffective.' 

A  few  representatives  of  the  railways  would  be  willing  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  power  to  revise  rates  or  to  fix  them  after  complaint,  but 
none  of  them  thinks  that  the  commission  would  be  comx)etent  to  fix  rates  gen- 
erally in  the  first  instance,  and  most  believe  that  it  should  be  confined,  as  at 
present,  to  declaring  existing  rates  unreasonable.*  It  is  argued  that  the  making  of 
rates  even  for  a  single  railway  or  section  of  the  cotmtry  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
task,  and  that  no  body  of  men,  even  though  all  were  experts,  could  fix  rates  for 
the  entire  country.  The  influences  affecting  freight  traffic  are  so  numerous  and 
complicated,  and  so  constantly  changing,  that  only  the  highest  skill  can  fix  rates 
even  approximately  fair  to  all  interests.  Some  witnesses  claim  that  even  to  fix  a 
comparatively  limited  number  of  rates,  under  the  power  of  revision,  would  in 
many  cases  be  beyond  the  competency  of  a  body  of  five  men  not  especially  trained 
by  actual  experience  in  railway  management. 

It  is  urged  especially  in  this  connection  by  Mr.  Blanchard  that  the  power  to  fix 
rates  is  essentially  a  legislative  one,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  government  to  give  one  body  the  power  to  fix  rates  in  the  first  instance, 
to  investigate  as  to  compliance  vnth  them,  by  inspecting  the  accoimts  of  railways 
and  otherwise,  and  to  judge  concerning  their  reasonableness  and  application.  In 
England,  which  is  appealed  to  as  an  example,  rates  are  not  fixed  by  the  railway 
and  canal  cammission,  but  by  act  of  Parliament;  the  railway  and  canal  commis- 
sion is  restricted,  for  the  most  part,  to  purely  judicial  functions,  and  acts  only  in 
case  of  complaint.  Moreover  the  English  commission  is  comx>osed  partly  of  life 
members,  and  partly  of  judges  who,  as  judges,  have  life  tenure.  This  gives  the 
body  a  judicial  spirit  not  found  in  the  biterstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
is  subject  to  political  influences,  and  which  changes  frequently  in  its  membership. 
For  these  reasons  this  witness  especially  opi)oee6  the  suggestion  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  given  final  power. 

Enforcement  of  commisnon'a  orders  pending  appeal. — Those  who  favor  an 
increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissi  on  often  lay  even 
greater  stress  on  the  desirability  of  making  its  orders  binding  on  the  railways 
pending  appeal  to  the  courts  than  on  that  of  giving  it  more  extended  power  as  to 
fixing  rates  in  the  first  instance.^  The  two  positions  are  not  always  clearly  distin- 
guished, nor  is  issue  always  clearly  drawn  as  to  them  between  those  witnesses 
who  favor  an  increase  in  the  regulation  of  railways  and  those  who  on  the  whole 
oppose  it.  Some  railway  officers  are  willing  that  the  decisions  of  the  commission 
should  remain  binding  until  declared  unjust  by  the  courts,  although  part  of  them 
apparently  would  wish  to  make  this  only  as  a  concession  in  exchange  for  the 
privilege  of  pooling. 
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ThoBe  who  favor  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ];)ending  api>eal  declare  that  at  present  the  railways  very  frequently, 
perhaps  usnally ,  disregard  the  orders  of  the  commission,  and  that  the  conmiission 
is  compelled  to  bring  suit  before  a  court  to  enforce  them.  The  court  takes  np 
the  matter  de  novo,  considering  not  merely  the  law,  but  also  the  facts,  and  often 
taking  entirely  new  evidence.  The  case  may  then  be  api>ealed  from  one  court  to 
another,  and  it  may  be  years  before  a  final  decision  is  reached.  Meantime  the 
rates  complained  of  have  remained  in  force,  and  the  injury  may  easily  have 
become  irreparable,  or  the  occasion  for  the  complaint,  being  of  a  temporary 
nature,  may  have  disappeared.  The  right  of  the  shipper  to  collect  damages  in  view 
of  a  past  injury  is  decidedly  ineffective,  especially  since  the  burden  of  excessive 
or  discriminating  rates  may  have  been  shifted  in  part  by  him  ujion  the  general 
community.  It  is  claimed  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because  of  the  expense 
of  pushing  a  case  to  final  conclusion,  persons  injured  by  the  action  of  railways 
have  almost  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Conuuerce  Commission  for  relief. 
Much  more  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  associations  of  shippers  in  influencing 
railways  directly. 

Some  representatives  of  the  railways  oppose  also  this  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  presenting  similar  objections  to  those  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  argued  that  the  railways  may  be  injured  just  as  truly  as  the 
shippers  by  being  comx)elled  to  make  rates  unjust  to  themselves  pending  appeal, 
and  that  they  have  no  such  recourse  in  damages  as  the  shippers  have.  The 
cburts  may  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  commission,  but 
their  proceedings  are  subject  to  fixed  rules  and  the  judges  are  trained  to  consider 
the  principles  of  law  and  the  rights  of  property,  while  their  tenure  of  office  makes 
them  much  freer  from  political  and  personal  influences.* 

The  conclusion  seems  clear  from  the  testimony  that  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  present  are  decidedly  limited,  probably  somewhat 
more  limited  than  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  interstate-commerce  act. 
The  suggestion  is  made  by  certain  witnesses  that  some  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  commission  itself,  tending  to  make  it  more  a  judicial  body,  would  make 
more  justifiable  an  increase  of  its  powers. 

OTHER  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

Aside  from  the  proposed  legislation  specially  mentioned  elsewhere,  such  as 
that  regarding  pooling,  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  issue 
of  passes,  ticket  brokerage,  railway  labor,  etc.,  various  other  suggestions  have 
been  advocated  by  one  or  more  witnesses.    The  most  important  are  the  following: 

1.  Membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — It  is  thought  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  increased  in  number  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  railway  business.  A  representative  of  the  railways  also  urges  that 
a  certain  prox>ortion  of  the  members  should  be  railway  men,  familiar  with  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  business.* 

2.  Conferences  with  railways. — It  is  also  suggested  that  special  provisions  should 
be  made  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  for  conferences  between  the  commission 
and  representatives  of  the  railways,  with  a  view  to  promoting  mutual  understand- 
ing and  harmony.^  Such  conferences  already  held  are  said  to  have  proved  very 
useful.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  recommended  that  the  commission  should  issue 
a  monthly  bulletin  stating  all  complaints,  without  the  names  of  the  railways  or 
the  complainants. 
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3.  Publicity  of  accounts. — Numerous  witnesses  urge  that  all  of  the  affairs  of  rail- 
ways should  be  made  much  more  public  than  at  present.  Publicity  will  tend  to 
prevent  excessive  and  discriminating  rates  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  often  dissipate  prejudice  against  the  railways  by  giving  knowledge  of 
actual  facts.  Indeed,  it  will  promote  mutual  understanding  and  good  feeling. 
For  the  sake  of  securing  this  publicity  it  is  suggested  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  have  power  to  appoint  insx)ector8  to  examine  the  books 
of  railways,  and  also  that  reports  should  be  required  from  the  railways  in  much 
greater  detail  than  at  present.  The  public  character  of  railway  service  is  held 
especially  to  justify  such  publicity.'  The  advocates  of  publicity  include  several 
railway  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  two  or  three  prominent  railway  officers 
think  that  little  would  be  accomplished  by  the  inspection  of  books,  etc.,  and  that 
I)erhax)s  some  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  railways.* 

4.  Constrttction  of  railways, — Two  or  three  witnesses  representing  the  railways 
think  that  the  United  States  and  the  sex>arate  States  should  restrict  the  construc- 
tion of  competing  railroads  as  a  protection  to  the  existing  lines.  Additional  rail- 
roads often  involve  a  needless  duplication  of  facilities,  waste  of  capital,  and 
excessive  competition.' 

5.  Control  over  water  transportation, — ^It  is  suggested  by  one  or  two  witnesses 
that  the  absence  of  control  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  water 
transportation  results  in  unwarranted  cutting  of  rates  and  unjust  discrimina- 
tions between  persons  and  places,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  extended  to  water  carriers  so  far  as  regards  coastwise,  lake,  and 
river  traffic.^ 

6.  Control  of  shipments  within  States. — ^It  is  urged,  from  both  the  standpoint 
of  shippers  and  that  of  railways,  that,  if  this  were  possible  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  be  desirable  that  the  National  Government  should  have  control 
over  traffic  within  States  as  well  as  over  interstate  traffic.  Much  traffic  moving 
wholly  within  a  State  is  essentially  interstate  in  character.  Discriminations  are 
often  granted,  it  is  claimed,  on  traffic  within  a  State  with  a  view  to  influencing 
shipments  of  interstate  traffic;  while  inequalities  as  between  different  places 
easily  arise  from  the  absence  of  control  over  intrastate  railways.^ 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 

Railroads. — Very  few  witnesses  on  transportation  who  have  thus  far  appeared 
before  the  Commission  have  advocated  government  ownership  of  railways.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  in  the  trust  investigation  advocated  public  ownership  of  railways 
as  the  only  effective  means  of  preventing  discriminations,  and  at  least  one  wit- 
ness in  the  transportation  investigation  suggests  this  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 
favoring  public  ownership.^  Another  witness  submits  a  somewhat  detailed  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  system,  declaring  that  it  will  tend  to  reduce  fares  and  rates, 
to  develop  the  country  more  rapidly  and  equally,  to  improve  the  condition  of  rail- 
way labor,  to  prevent  losses  and  wastefulness  arising  from  excessive  competition 
and  from  sjieculation,  and  to  produce  still  other  advantages.  It  is  believed  by 
this  witness  that  satisfactory  financial  results  could  be  obtained  from  the  rail- 
roads by  the  Government,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  government  railways  of 
Prussia.    He  does  not  believe  that  there  would  be  as  serious  political  evils  as  those 
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which  exist  at  present  from  the  interference  of  private  railways  in  politics,  bat  he 
declares  that  thorough  civil-service  reform  wonld  be  essential  to  the  greatest 
success.^ 

Several  railway  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  imder  private  owner- 
ship American  railways  are  famishing  better  service  at  lower  rates  than  the 
government  railways  of  Europe.  This  statement  is  denied  by  one  or  two  other 
witnesses,  bat  no  detailed  evidence  is  submitted  on  either  side.  These  officers 
insist  that  all  government  enterprises  in  this  country  are  extravagantly  managed 
and  that  government  management  of  railways  would  necessarily  be  less  econom- 
ical than  private  ownership.  They  urge  especially  the  political  danger  of  making 
BO  many  ];)er8ons  dependent  on  government  emplojnnent,  as  well  as  that  likely 
to  arise  from  sectional  conflicts  as  to  construction  of  railwajrs,  rates,  etc.'  Two 
or  three  other  witnesses  aside  from  railway  officers  express  essentially  the  same 
opinions.' 

Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  presents  the  argument  against 
government  ownership  more  fully  and  broadly.  He  declares  that  the  large 
capital  invested  in  railways  and  the  great  complexity  of  their  management  make 
them  unfit  for  public  control,  at  the  present  stage  of  American  x>olitical  develop- 
ment, although  he  approves  government  ownership  in  Germany.  Individual 
initiative  turns  ability  most  strongly  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  service  by 
improved  methods.^ 

Oovemment  ownership  of  telegraphs  and  telephones, — On  the  other  hand,  Profes- 
sor Seligman  thinks  that  the  comparatively  small  capital  involved  in  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  business  and  the  relative  simplicity  of  their  management  favor 
public  ownership,  while  the  widespread  social  interest  in  these  facilities  makes 
government  ownership,  as  against  monopolistic  private  ownership,  especially 
desirable.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  are  becoming  as  necessary  as  the  post, 
and  the  same  arguments  which  justify  government  control  in  one  case  justify  it 
in  the  other.'  England  and  nearly  all  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  have 
public  telegraph  and  telephone  systems.  Several  other  witnesses  complain  of  the 
high  chai'ges  for  telegraph  and  telephone  service  in  this  country,  and  express  them- 
selves in  favor  of  putting  these  facilities  under  the  Post-Office  Department,*  while 
one  or  two  express  themselves  as  satisfied  with  existing  conditions.'' 

RAILWAY  TAXATION. 

The  most  detailed  testimony  concerning  the  subject  of  railway  taxation  is  that 
of  Professor  Seligman.^  He  discusses  the  different  methods  of  taxation,  points 
out  the  great  difficulty  of  avoiding  double  taxation  as  well  as  of  preventing 
evasion,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  tax  based  on  net  receipts  is  most 
equitable.  Such  a  tax,  however,  would  in  practice  be  apt  to  result  in  evasions, 
unless  there  were  a  very  thorough  inspection  of  railway  accounts  by  the  GJovem- 
ment.  This  difficulty  has  led  many  of  our  States  to  tax  the  gross  receipts  of 
railroads;  a  system  which  has  many  practical  advantages,  especially  in  view  of 
the  legal  difficulties,  under  our  Constitution,  of  the  just  taxation  of  stocks  and 
bonds.    The  tax  on  gross  receipts  is  also  favored  by  Professor  Johnson,  of  the 
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University  of  PennBylvania,'  Mr.  Callaway,*  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  Mr. 
Fish,'  of  the  Illinois  Central.  Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  agricnltnre, 
United  States  Census,  however,  favors  the  net-receipts  tax  on  the  ground  that  a 
grosB-reoeipts  tax  tends  to  prodace  high  rates  and  fares.^ 

Two  or  three  other  witnesses  prefer  the  system  of  assessment  of  the  physical 
property  of  the  railways  for  the  general  prox>erty  tax.  Mr.  Reagan  thinks  that 
the  assessment  in  that  case  should  be  made  by  the  State  railway  commission 
rather  than  by  any  other  authority.^ 

GENERAL  RELATIONS  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

The  commission  has  taken  the  testimony  of  the  chief  officers  of  all  the  leading 
organizations  of  railway  employees,  as  well  as  some  testimony  of  representatives 
of  the  railways  and  of  other  witnesses,  as  to  the  conditions  of  railway  labor. 

Qiuilijioations. — Some  few  complaints  were  made  concerning  the  tests  as  to  phys- 
ical abUity,  eyesight,  etc.,  and  concerning  the  age  limits  fixed  as  conditions  for 
employment  on  certain  railways."  Railway  officers  state  that  somewhat  strict 
conditions  regarding  the  use  of  intoxicants  are  usually  imxwsed. 

Union  membership. — It  apx>ear8  from  the  testimony  that  most  railways  make  no 
discrimination  against  members  of  the  various  brotherhoods  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  granting  employment  or  in  the  conditions  of  work;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
occasionally  there  is  such  discrimination,  especially  against  prominent  union 
leaders.  Although  the  United  States  statute  of  1898  prohibiting  this  practice  is 
not  perhaps  openly  violated,  men  can  be  refused  employment,  denied  promotion,  or 
discharged,  on  various  pretexts,  where  the  real  ground  is  objection  to  union  mem- 
bership. Several  witnesses  think  that  for  the  sake  of  reaching  these  exceptional 
cases  the  law  should  be  made  even  more  stringent  and  the  penalty  more  severe 
than  at  present.    This  subject  connects  itself  closely  with  that  of  blacklisting.'' 

Discharge  and  suspension, — It  is  also  claimed  by  several  witnesses  that  injus- 
tice is  sometimes  done  in  the  discharge  of  railway  employees.  Thus  men  are  at 
times  discharged  on  account  of  personal  whims  and  prejudices  on  the  i)art  of 
their  immediate  sui>eriors,  and  without  proper  hearing.  Employees  are  also  some- 
times suspended  for  various  x>6riods  of  time  on  account  of  offenses  or  neglect 
of  duty,  and  occasionally,  it  is  held,  the  charges  are  unwarranted  or  the  penal- 
ties unduly  severe.  A  few  witnesses  think,  accordingly,  that  some  legal  restric- 
tion should  be  placed  ui>on  the  discharge  and  suspension  of  railway  employees, 
such  as  a  requirement  that  they  be  given  a  hearing,  preferably  before  a  high  offi- 
cer of  the  railway  company,  or  even  before  a  specially  constituted  court.^  A 
prominent  railway  officer,  however,  urges  that  such  a  requirement  would  seri- 
ously interfere  with  effective  discipline,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  view  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  employer  for  his  servants,*  while  the  chief  officers  of  the  lead- 
ing railway  orders,  in  a  joint  statement,  express  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of 
legislation,  holding  that  these  organizations  themselves  afford  a  considerable 
degree  of  protection  against  unjust  dismissals.'^ 

BlaMisiing, — Testimony  was  submitted  to  show  that  the  practice  of  blacklist- 
ing, in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  quite  extensive  during  the  past  decade, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  since  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  by  the  United 
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States  arbitration  act  of  1898  it  exists  for  the  most  part  only  in  a  secret  form 
which  is  very  difficnlt  to  reach.  Railway  officers,  in  fact,  claim  that  the  prac- 
tice is  largely  dying  out.'  It  appesucs  clearly  that  men  who  took  ysxt  in  the 
Chicago  strike  of  1894  f  onnd  it  exceedingly  difficnlt  to  obtain  emplojrment  there- 
after. Witnesses  believe  that  there  was  an  understanding  among  the  railways 
that  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  strike  should  not  be  employed.  The  letters 
which  were  given  them  by  their  former  employers  sometimes  contained  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  they  had  engaged  in  the  strike.  In  other  cases  the  very 
date  of  the  letters  gave  a  clue  to  employers.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  blacklists 
containing  the  names  of  strikers,  and  especially  of  leaders,  were  circulated  among 
the  railways.'  Several  witnesses  think  the  requirement  made  at  present  by  most 
railways,  that  applicants  for  employment  must  submit  letters  of  recommendation 
from  their  former  employers,  has  somewhat  the  effect  of  the  former  blacklists, 
especially  since,  as  some  believe,  secret  marks  are  at  times  attached  to  the  letters 
to  indicate  that  the  person  is  not  to  be  employed.' 

Several  witnesses  accordingly  urge  that  the  existing  penalties  for  the  practice 
of  blacklisting  should  be  made  even  more  severe  with  a  view  to  checking  these 
alleged  secret  practices.^  One  witness  thinks  that  the  employer  should  be  required 
to  give  a  discharged  employee  a  copy  of  every  statement  sent,  even  though  by 
request,  to  any  other  employer.  Two  or  three  others  doubt  the  necessity  of 
further  legislation,  one  railway  switchman  especially  declaring  that  the  require- 
ment of  recommendations  from  former  employers  has  a  good  effect  in  raising  the 
standard  of  service  and  shutting  out  those  not  worthy  of  emplojrment.* 

Railroad  Y,  M,  C.  A.  and  hospitdla. — Two  or  three  railway  officers  testify  that, 
at  least  on  their  own  roads,  considerable  effort  is  made  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  comfort  of  the  men  by  the  establishment  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  and  of  hospitals,  the  expense  being  borne  in  part  by  the  company.* 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

A  number  of  witnesses  testify  concerning  the  wages  of  different  classes  of  rail- 
way employees.  There  is  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  men  employed  on  trains. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  paid  for  the  distance  traveled,  a  certain  distance  con- 
stituting a  day's  work  and  any  travel  beyond  that  being  paid  for  as  overtime.'' 
On  the  other  hand,  track  hands,  e8X)ecially  those  of  the  lowest  grade,  claim  that 
they  are  underpaid. <*    No  sx)ecial  legislation  in  regard  to  wages  is  suggested. 

On  account  of  the  nature  of  train  service  the  hours  of  labor  are  necessarily  very 
irregular.  A  certain  distance  must  be  covered  before  a  train  crew  can  be  relieved, 
and  the  time  required  may  be  short  or,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  may  be 
exceedingly  long.  Trainmen  are  not  inclined  to  complain,  esx)ecially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  usually  paid  extra  wages  when  they  travel  more  than  a  cer- 
tain distance  or  when  they  are  at  work  continuously  for  more  than  10  or  13  hours. 
Laws  have  been  passed  in  some  States  to  restrict  the  number  of  hours  which 
trainmen  can  work  without  being  given  rest,  the  main  object  being  to  protect 
the  public  safety.  Most  representatives  of  the  railway  employees  are  not  dis- 
posed to  advocate  any  legislation,  beyond  perhaps  some  provisions  of  this  sort.* 

*  Cowen,  p.  803;  Spencer,  pp.  £64, 266;  Ingalls,  p.  288;  Walker,  p.  772. 
'Strong,  pp. 603-524;  Moeeley,  p. 8. 

"Clark,  p.  112;  Sargent,  p.  65;  Wilson,  p.  52;  Arthnr,  pp.  123, 124;  Strong,  p. 624. 

*  Joint  answer  of  chiefs  of  railway  orders,  p.  760;  Arnold,  p.  763;  Strong,  p.  628;  Marphy ,  p.  777. 
•Wilson, p. 765;  Bonemn8,p.768;  0'Ronrke,pp.628.528. 

*  Callaway,  pp.  218, 220:  Ingalls,  pp.  289, 290. 

*  Sargent,  pp.  64, 66;  Arthur,  pp.  117, 127;  Callaway,  p.  217;  Ingalls,  p.  287;  Blanchard,  p.  642. 
« Wilson,  pp.  46, 50;  Spencer,  p.  288. 

•Sargent,  pp.  66, 86-88;  Clark,  p.  110;  Callaway, p.  218;  oflElcers  of  the  brotherhoods,  p.  761.  For 
opiXMdng  views  see  Bonemns,  p.  760;  Arnold,  p.  763;  Marphy,  p.  779. 
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These  witnesses,  however,  favor,  on  the  whole,  as  regards  most  occnpations,  the 
legal  8-honr  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  several  witnesses  that  the  hours  of  track- 
men, stationmen,  telegraphers,  etc., are  often  unduly  long,  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  shorten  them  by  employing  more  men.  The  chief  officers  of  the  brotherhoods 
of  locomotive  engineers,  locomotive  firemen,  railway  trainmen,  railway  conduc- 
tors, and  railway  telegraphers,  in  a  joint  statement,  express  themselves  in  favor 
of  legally  limiting  the  hours  of  employees  not  in  train  service  to  10  hours,  while 
some  others  urged  8  hours  as  the  leg^l  limit  for  these  employees.^ 

It  is  claimed  by  representatives  of  the  railways,  and  apparently  conceded  by 
representatives  of  employees,  that  there  has  been  a  material  decrease  in  the 
running  of  trains  on  Sunday,  and  that  it  is  the  general  purpose  of  the  railways 
to  relieve  their  men  on  that  day  as  far  as  xwssible.  It  is  pointed  out,  however, 
that  a  certain  number  of  iMissenger  trains  are  demanded  on  Sunday  and  that  live 
stock  and  perishable  freight  must  be  carried  through.  An  absolute  prohibition 
of  Sunday  traffic,  moreover,  would  often  result  in  stopping  trains  at  inconvenient 
places  and  in  keeping  men  from  getting  to  their  homes.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
laws  which  exist  in  several  States,  restricting  the  operation  of  Sunday  trains,  are 
often  evaded  in  various  ways.' 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  STRIKES,  ETC. 

The  raUvxxy  brotherhoods, — Several  witnesses  testify  concerning  the  organiza^ 
tion,  character,  and  working  of  the  great  railway  brotherhoods  and  orders.  It 
appears  clear,  both  from  the  statements  of  the  officers  of  these  organizations  and 
from  those  of  the  railway  presidents  and  other  persons,  that  these  bodies  are  gen- 
erally conservative  and  have  been  highly  beneficial,  not  only  to  their  members,  but 
to  the  railway  service  generally.  Much  attention  is  paid  by  them  to  elevating 
the  character  and  morale  of  the  members.  Mutual  insurance  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  nearly  i^  the  bodies,  and  it  has  apparently  worked  very  successfully. 
The  relations  between  the  brotherhoods  and  the  railways  are  usually  friendly, 
although  a  few  of  the  railways  refuse  to  recognize  them.  In  many  cases  con- 
tracts concerning  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  are  made  directly  between  rail- 
ways and  the  brotherhoods,  while  in  other  cases  the  railways  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  representatives  of  the  brotherhoods  although  contracts  are  not  made 
directly  with  them.  It  is  claimed  that  the  organizations  do  not  seek  to  antago- 
nize nonunion  labor,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  many  railways  very  nearly 
all  of  the  employees  belong  to  the  organizations.  Two  or  three  witnesses  dis- 
tinguish sharply  between  these  standard  brotherhoods  and  orders  and  such  tem- 
porary organizations  as  the  American  Railway  Union,  which  are  claimed  to  be 
under  the  control  of  professional  agitators.' 

Strikes,— It  is  stated  by  certain  railway  employees  that  strikes  are  probably 
somewhat  less  common  on  railways  than  in  many  other  employments.  It  is 
admitted  that  strikes  ux)on  railways  are  more  serious  in  their  effects  upon  the 
community  than  those  in  any  other  industry.^  Several  witnesses  refer  more  or 
less  incidentally  to  the  great  strike  of  1804.  It  appears  that  it  was  formerly  the 
rule  of  the  organizations  of  railway  employees,  at  least  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  to  refuse  to  haul  cars  from  any  road  upon  which  the  mem- 

>  WHbod,  ppu  go,  61, 768;  Bonemns,  p.  769;  Arnold,  p.  763;  Murphy,  p.  779;  offloers  of  brotherhoods, 
p.  761. 

■Sargent, pp. 66, 86, 87;  Cowen,pp.a08,304;  Ingalls,  p.  288;  Spencer, pp.  266, 266;  Callaway,  p.  216. 

'Arthur,  pp.  116-lJS;  Clark,  pp.  110, 118;  Wilson,  pp.  48,  50,  61-^;  0*Bonrke,  pp.  626-627;  Sar- 
gent, pp.  67, 68, 87, 91, 92;  Moeeley,  pp.  36,  48, 44;  Callaway,  pp.  221,  222;  Ingalls,  p.  291;  Fish,  pp. 
827, 328;  Cowen,  p.  307;  Spencer,  pp.  266,  268. 

«Sargent,pp.68,71;  Arthur, pp.  120, i;36, 128;  0'Bourke,p.628;  Strong, p.6O0;  Callaway,p.£n, 
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bers  of  the  organization  were  engaged  in  a  strike;  bnt  this  practice  having  been 
enjoined  by  the  courts  it  has  been  discontinued. 

Injunctions  in  strikes. — ^Mnch  testimony  was  presented  concerning  alleged 
abnses  of  the  xwwer  of  injunction  by  the  courts  in  connection  with  railway 
strikes.  Instances  were  mentioned  in  which  injunctions  have  prohibited  the 
most  ordinary  of  acts  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  a  strike,  such  as  con- 
sultation by  officers  of  organizations  with  one  another  and  with  the  strikers,  and 
requests,  quite  without  any  element  of  intimidation,  to  employees  or  to  appli- 
cants for  employment  to  refrain  from  working.*  In  other  cases  injunctions  have 
been  issued  to  restrain  employees  from  performing  criminal  acts,  such  as  destroy- 
ing the  property  of  employers.  It  is  claimed  by  witnesses  that  this  practice  is 
unwarranted,  since  sufficient  remedy  exists  under  the  criminal  laws,  and  that,  in 
fact,  a  person  who  is  accused  of  violating  an  injunction  of  this  class  is  deprived  of 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  protection  of  the  rules  of 
criminal  procedure.  Judges,  moreover,  it  is  held,  are  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against 
those  accused  of  contempt  in  violating  their  orders.  Several  witnesses  accord- 
ingly favor  legislation  restricting  the  power  of  the  courts  in  issuing  injunctions. 
Most  of  these  suggestions  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  their  nature,  but  the  chief 
officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of  inquiries, 
declare  themselves  in  favor  of  a  national  law,  similar  to  that  already  enacted  in 
Kansas,  dividing  contempts  of  court  into  two  classes.  Indirect  contempts — 
those  committed  outside  of  the  court — ^would  under  such  a  law  be  tried  by  pro- 
cedure similar  to  that  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  decision  would  be  subject  to 
appeal.* 

Especial  complaint  is  made  against  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  courts  in 
one  or  two  instances  to  compel  specific  performance  of  sefvice  on  the  part  of 
employees.  Thus,  during  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  strike  of  1894  an  injunc- 
tion was  issued  by  a  Federal  district  judge  prohibiting  the  employees  of  that 
road  from  quitting  or  conspiring  to  quit  employment  in  such  a  way  as  to  crip- 
ple the  property  or  hinder  the  operation  of  the  railroad.  This  decision,  to  be 
sure,  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  invasion  of  natural  liberty,  although  the  court  held  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  combination  to  quit  employment  in  this  way  might  be  held  an 
illegal  conspiracy.  In  another  case,  when  a  strike  was  in  force  on  the  Toledo, 
Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railway,  an  injunction  was  issued  restraining  the 
employees  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  various  other  railways  from  refusing  to  handle 
cars  and  freight  coming  from  the  Ann  Arbor  road.  The  court  held  that  an 
injunction  could  legally  be  issued  not  only  against  the  railways  themselves,  but 
against  their  employees,  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Apparently  this  decision  has 
remained  in  force.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  witnesses  that  the  courts  are  espe- 
cially inclined  to  issue  injunctions  regarding  employees  of  railways  in  the  hands 
of  receivers,  and,  indeed,  that  sometimes  without  the  previous  issue  of  an  injunc- 
tion certain  acts  of  employees  ux>on  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers  have  been 
held  to  be  in  contempt  of  court.' 

Arbitration,— The  United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898  provides  that  either 
party  to  a  labor  controversy  on  interstate  railroads  may  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce.  Commission  to  act 
as  mediators.  If  mediation  fails  the  parties  may  each  appoint  an  arbitrator  and 
a  third  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  in 

>Moeeley,  pp.  9-11;  Sargent,  p.  88;  Arthur,  p.  119. 

*  Moeeley,  pp.  12,  18;  Johnson,  p.  03;  Sargent,  pp.  66,  <S6;  Wilson,  p.  766;  Bonemus,  p.  760; 
Mnrphy,  pp.  779, 780;  officers  of  the  railway  orders,  pp.  761,  762. 
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only  one  case  has  there  so  far  been  any  application  for  mediation,  and  the 
employers  in  that  case  refused  to  accept  mediation  or  arbitration.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  railway  brotherhoods,  however,  think  that  the  act  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial moral  effect  and  needs  no  amendments  Several  officers  of  railways  are 
satisfied  with  the  act,  bnt  express  the  opinion  that  railways  will  not  arbitrate 
any  reaUy  important  question,  snch  as  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  right  of  the  rail- 
ways to  employ  and  discharge  whom  they  will.  The  question  of  wages  is  so  vital 
to  the  financial  interest  of  the  railroads  that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  trust  it 
to  the  dedb&on  of  outside  authorities.' 

Ck>mpul8ory  arbitration  is  deprecated  by  most  of  the  repreeentatives  of  the  rail- 
way employees,  as  well  as  by  the  officers  of  two  or  three  railways  who  testified 
concerning  the  matter.'  A  few  witnesses,  however,  think  that  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory ux>on  the  jiarties  to  railway  disputes  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
Interstate  Oonmierce  Commission  or  some  other  body,  which  should  have  full 
power  to  investigate.  The  decision  should  not,  most  of  these  hold,  be  enforceable 
at  law,  but  it  is  believed  that  public  opinion  would  compel  the  parties  to  conform 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  arbitrators.^  The  influence  of  public  opinion  is 
chiefly  relied  upon  also  by  those  who  think  the  existing  statute  sufficient. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  representing  railway  employees,  as  well  as  two  or 
three  general  witnesses  not  connected  with  railways,  express  themselves  strongly 
in  favor  of  some  extension  of  the  liability  of  railway  employers  for  injuries  to 
their  employees.  The  railway  officers  who  appeared  before  the  Ommission  pre- 
sented little  specific  opposition  to  this  demand. 

The  common-law  doctrine'conceming  employers'  liability,  and  the  modifications 
made  by  existing  statutes,  are  summarized  with  considerable  care  by  two  or  three 
of  the  witnesses,  a  large  number  of  court  decisions  being  referred  to.  The 
employee,  it  is  said,  is  supposed  to  assume  the  ordinary  risks  of  employment  as  to 
which  he  has  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
employer  is  liable  for  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  of  any  sort,  of  which, 
by  taking  reasonable  care,  he  might  have  had  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  failure 
to  provide  such  facilities  and  appliances  as  reasonable  care  would  demand.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  most  courts,  that  the  very  best  appliances 
should  be  furnished  by  the  employer,  although  it  appears  that  the  recent  tendency 
of  the  courts  has  been  toward  making  greater  requirements  of  the  employer, 
especially  as  regards  railroads.  The  employer  is  also  liable  for  failure  to  make 
proper  rules  for  the  conduct  of  work.  Gomx)arati vely  little  complaint  is  made  by 
the  witnesses  as  to  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  employers  in  these  regards.  No 
witnessy^in  fact,  demands  that  the  law  of  employers'  liability  shall  be  made  as 
broad  as  in  Ghreat  Britain,  where  the  employer  is  liable  for  a  limited  amount  of 
damages  on  account  of  injury  from  any  cause  whatever,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
tributory negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employee  injured. 

The  chief  demand  of  the  railway  employees  is  that  railways  should  be  made 
responsible  for  injuries  arising  from  the  acts  of  fellow-servants.  The  common- 
law  doctrine  is  that  the  employer  is  not  liable  if  he  has  exercised  reasonable  care 
in  selecting  his  servants;  he  is  ordinarily  liable  only  for  the  acts  of  those  having 
positions  of  superintendence,  designated  as  vice-principals.    With  regard  to  rail- 

>  Sargent,  pp.  68,  69,  M,  96;  Knapp,  pp.  129-181;  Hoeeley,  p.  97;  WUaon,  pp.  766-767;  officers  of 
railway  brotherlioods,  pp.  68, 60, 769B. 
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ways,  the  decisioiis  of  the  American  courts  appear  to  be  exceedingly  conflicting 
in  defining  those  who  are  considered  fellow-employees  as  distingnished  from  vice- 
principals.  Perhaps  in  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  is  held  that  all 
persons  not  x)ossessing  the  x>ower  of  direction,  although  they  are  in  an  entirely 
different  branch  of  the  service,  are  fellow-servants.  Thns,  the  railway  comxumy 
is  not  liable  for-  injuries  to  men  on  trains  arising  from  the  negligence  of  switch- 
men or  trackmen,  and  vice  versa. 

Tliis  common-law  doctrine  has  been  modified  by  statute  in  a  number  of  States, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  railway  shall  be  liable  for  injuries  by 
acts  of  employees  in  a  different  branch  of  the  service.  Several  witnesses,  however, 
desire  that  laws  of  this  nature  shall  be  made  uniform  as  far  as  x)os8ible,  preferably 
by  Federal  enactment;  and  most  of  these  think  that  the  employer  should  be  made 
liable  for  injuries  to  employees  arising  from  the  act  of  any  other  employee.  It  is 
declared  that  the  employees  have  no  choice  whatever  with  regard  to  the  fellow- 
servants  with  whom  they  are  forced  to  work;  whereas  the  employer  picks  out  his 
men  and  should  be  resx)onsible  for  his  choice.  It  is  said  that  where  the  liability 
of  employers  for  the  acts  of  fellow-servants  has  been  extended  by  statute,  they 
have  become  more  careful  in  selecting  their  men,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  no  increase  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  employees. '  Mr.  Callaway, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  railways  would  not  especially 
object  to  being  made  liable  for  injuries  to  employees  through  negligence  of  fellow- 
servants,  provided  a  similar  liability  were  imposed  upon  other  employers  and  pro- 
vided a  reasonable  limit  to  the  damages  collectible  were  fixed.' 

Complaint  is  also  made  by  various  witnesses  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal 
courts,  before  which  a  large  prox)ortion  of  suits  for  damages  on  account  of  injury 
are  brought,  do  not  conform  in  their  decisions  to  the  statute  law  or  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  of  highest  resort  of  the  State  in  which  the  injury  occurs.  Fre- 
quently, it  is  claimed,  the  railways  by  some  device  carry  damage  cases  before  the 
Federal  courts  for  the  express  purpose  of  evading  the  statute  or  the  rule  of  the 
State  courts.  These  witnesses  favor  an  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  Federal 
courts  to  conform  their  decisions  to  those  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  the 
several  States.' 

RELIEF  FUNDS  OF  RAILWAYS.* 

It  api)ears  from  the  evidence  that  some  half  dozen  of  the  leading  railways  of  the 
country  have  established  relief  dei)artments,  supported  mainly  by  assessments 
ux>on  the  men,  while  the  railways  perform  the  necessary  routine  business  without 
chisurge  and  sometimes  make  regular  contributions  to  the  fund  or  supply  deficits. 
Employees  contributing  to  the  fund  are  entitled  to  certain  payments  in  case  of 
death  by  accident  or  to  weekly  allowances  during  incapacity. 

Complaint  is  quite  general  that  contribution  to  these  funds  is  practically  com- 
pulsory on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  railways  maintaining  them.  Three 
of  the  railways  openly  compelled  their  employees  to  join  the  relief  dei)artments 
up  to  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  United  States  arbitration  act  of  June  1, 
1898,  which  prohibited  such  comptdsion.  It  is  stated  by  several  representatives  of 
the  railway  employees  that  excuses  are  still  often  given  for  refusing  employment 
to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  become  members  of  the  relief  department,  or  that 
they  are  not  kept  in  the  line  of  promotion,  or  are  discriminated  against  in  various 

1  Sargent,  pp.  66, 74, 75, 89;  Moseley,  pp.  21-28, 81, 82;  Wilson,  pp.  68, 64;  Clark,  p.  116;  officers  of  rail- 
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-ways.  Witnesaes  claim  that  employees  who  are  members  of  such  departments 
often  lose  in  indei>endence,  since  they  do  not  wish  to  forfeit  their  interest  in  the 
fnnd  by  striking  or  leaving  employment.  Mr.  Owen  admits  that  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  the  applicant  for  employment  mnst  consent  to  contribute 
to  the  relief  department,  although  he  says  that  this  does  not  constitute  compulsion, 
sonce  no  one  is  forced  to  apply  for  employment. 

It  is  also  declared  that  the  railways  maintaining  relief  funds  require  those  who 
accept  payments  from  them  to  release  the  company  from  all  further  liability  for 
damages.  This  practice  is  opposed  strongly  on  the  ground  that  the  employees 
pay  a  full,  and  in  some  cases  an  exorbitant,  rate  for  their  insurance  in  the  relief 
department,  and  that  the  receipt  of  money  from  the  fund  should  not  therefore  be 
any  bar  to  the  collection  of  damages.  It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Ck>wen  that  this 
requirement  exists,  at  least  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  although  he  declares  that 
the  fact  that  the  men  have  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  if  they  are  willing  to  run 
the  risk,  relinquishing  their  claim  Txpon  the  insurance  fund,  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  complaints.  The  act  of  June  1, 1898,  declares  that  the  employer  shall  not  be 
released  from  liability  beyond  the  amount  of  his  own  contribution  to  the  relief 
fund,  but  Mr.  Oowen  says  that  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  an  absolute  release  is 
still  required  from  those  accepting  relief  from  the  fund. 

Most  witnesses  on  this  subject  urge  that  the  law  of  1898  in  these  two  regards 
should  be  made  more  stringent. 

SAFETY  APPLIANCES  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

The  United  States  act  of  1898,  requiring  railways,  on  or  before  January  1, 1898, 
to  equip  their  engines  and  cars  with  air  brakes,  automatic  couplers,  and  proper 
handholds,  was  only  partly  complied  with  by  the  railways  at  that  date,  and  an 
extension  of  two  years  was  granted  by  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  appears  from  the  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  mostly 
taken  before  January  1,  1900,  that  the  railways  for  the  most  part  had  met 
the  requirements  of  the  act,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  general  complaint.  It 
is  believed  by  witnesses,  including  several  railway  officers,  that  the  use  of  these 
appliances  will  have  a  very  material  effect  in  decreasing  injuries  to  employees. 
A  few  witnesses  recommend  that  acts  similar  to  that  of  1893  should  be  passed  by 
all  of  the  States  with  reference  to  railways  lying  wholly  within  their  borders.' 

Il^fiort  of  a4xidents. — The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
think  that  railways  should  be  required  to  rex)ort  somewhat  more  in  detail  than 
at  present  concerning  accidents,  and  this  suggestion  is  upheld  by  representa- 
tives of  the  railway  brotherhoods,' 

OCEAN  AND  LAKE  TRANSPORTATION. 

Ameriixin  merchant  marine, — The  Industrial  Commission  has  not  sought  thus 
far  to  make  a  detailed  investigation  on  the  subject  of  measures  for  developing  an 
American  merchant  marine.  Several  witnesses  in  connection  with  other  investi- 
gations of  the  commission  have  commented  incidentally  on  the  desirability  of 
such  measures.  In  the  present  investigation  one  witness,  Mr.  Neall,  presents 
statistics  showing  the  exceedingly  small  prox)ortion  of  American  ocean  vessels,  as 
compared  with  the  total  shipping  of  the  world  and  as  compared  with  the  freight 
exported  and  imported  by  this  country.  The  witness  estimates  that  American- 
owned  vessels  actually  suitable  for  transoceanic  traffic  have  not  over  800,000  gross 
tons  r^;ister  out  of  more  than  27,000,000  gross  tons  for  the  world's  shipping.    Our 

" .ir  II  i^-i_  -  II 

>  Moseley,  pp.  32, 89;  Clark,  p.  116;  Arthur,  p.  126;  brotherhood  officers,  pp.  768,  767;  Callaway, 
pp. 219,90;  Bpenoer,  p.  268;  Cowen,  p.  806;  Knapp,  p.  131;  Sargent,  p.  98. 

*  Moeeley,  pp.  87, 88;  officers  of  brotherhoods,  p.  768;  Sargent,  p.  98;  Clark,  p.  114;  cf.  Stickney, 
p.  466. 
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American  shipyardB,  he  says,  scarcely  build  any  ordinary  freight  steamers,  being 
entirely  occnpied  with  naval  vessels  and  high-grade  passenger  vessels;  and  the 
cost  of  freight  steamers  here  is  very  materially  higher  than  abroad.  Since  he 
believes  it  would  be  impossible,  even  with  the  help  of  subsidies,  for  American 
shipyards  to  turn  out  within  a  reasonable  time  any  large  number  of  the  kind  of 
vessels  specially  needed,  Mr.  Neall  advocates  the  passage  of  a  law  permitting 
Americans  to  buy  vessels  abroad  and  to  place  them  under  the  American  flag,  these 
vessels  to  be  prohibited  from  coastwise  trafftc' 

Condition  of  American  seamen. — Only  one  witness,  Mr.  Furuseth,  the  secretary 
of  the  Sailors*  Union  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  examined  on  this  subject.  He 
states  the  amendments  to  the  navigation  laws  which  are  advocated  by  the 
Seamen's  Union,  and  presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  existing  conditions 
among  seamen  in  defense  of  these  demands.  The  chief  proposals  are  that  the 
practice  of  permitting  sailors  to  make  *^  allotments  *'  of  their  wages  in  advance 
be  prohibited  on  the  ground  that  it  promotes  the  evil  of  crimping;  that  masters 
be  required  to  pay  sailors  the  wages  due  at  any  port,  so  that  they  may  quit 
employment  and  not  be  forced,  as  at  present,  to  continue  service  for  the  full 
period  of  time  agreed  upon,  usually  12  months;  that  the  required  air  space  in  the 
forecastle  for  each  sailor  be  increased;  that  the  majority  of  the  crew  be  given  the 
right  to  demand  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  vessel  to  assure  themselves  of 
its  safety;  that  a  certain  standard  of  skill  and  exx>erience  be  established  for 
"  able  seamen,''  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  incompetent  men,  which  not  only 
dispresses  wages  but  endangers  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  increases  the  work 
and  responsibility  of  the  experienced  men;  and  that  there  be  required  a  standard 
number  of  men  for  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage  and  rigging,  to  prevent 
the  common  evil  of  undermazming.* 

LaJee  transportation. — ^A  considerable  amount  of  testimony  was  presented  show- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  trafftc  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  imi>ortance  of  its  influ- 
ence on  rail  rates,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  shipping  and  of  traffic.  No  special 
legislation  was  advocated  for  furthering  lake  navigation,  aside  from  general 
improvements  of  the  waterways  from  time  to  time.  Some  witnesses,  as  we  have 
seen,  favor  putting  water  carriers  under  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal  'and  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  lakes  to 
the  Mississippi  are  advocated  by  some  witnesses." 

>  Neall,  pp.  166-184.         *  Fnnueth,  pp.  666-709.  *  Keep,  pp.  710-721;  Carter,  pp.  67S-IS8S. 
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I.  CAPITAIiIZATION,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND  CONSOLIDATION  OF 


A  Are  American  nilwsyi  oTeroapitalixedl — Yerj  little  evidence  was  submitted  to 
prove  that  railways  are  at  present  overcapitalized,  bat  that  they  are  is  implied  in 
the  testimony  of  those  who  favor  Gk>vemment  restriction.  See  paragraph  B, 
below.    The  subject  was  not  investigated  in  detail  b^  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Clements,  a  member  of  the  commission,  testifies  that  it  is  imx)pssible  to 
estimate  even  ronghly  what  prox)ortion  of  the  $11,000,000,000  capitalization  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  represents  actual  mone^  cost.  He  knows  that 
many  roads  are  capitalized  at  at  least  twice  the  oriRinal  investment.    (160.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  presented  a  table  comparing  the  changes  in 
mileage,  receipts,  and  capitalization  of  American  railways  from  1890  to  1898  with 
the  corresponaing  changes  in  Great  Britain.  While  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  hastincreased  18.06  x>er  cent  during  these  eight  years, 
the  capitalization  of  our  railways  has  increased  only  14.64  per  cent,  the  capitaliza- 
tion x>er  mile  of  track  remaining  almost  precisely  the  same.  The  gross  receipts 
have  increased  18.58  per  cent,  the  gross  receipts  per  mile  having  thus  only  very 
slightly  increased,  0.45  per  cent. 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  number  of  miles  oi>erated 
has  increased  7.9  per  cent  since  1890,  the  total  capitalization  of  railwavs  has 
increased  26.41  per  cent,  the  capitalization  per  mile  17.15  per  cent,  tlie  total  gross 
receipts  20.39  per  cent,  and  the  gross  receipts  per  mile  11.57  per  cent. 

The  capitalization  of  American  railways  is  $60,848  per  mile;  that  of  British 
railways  (at  $5  x>er  pound)  $261 ,895.  The  capitalization  per  mile  in  Great  Britain 
has  increased  $^,345  since  1890.  Although,  on  the  whole,  the  English  railways 
are  better  built  than  ours,  there  are  many  points  in  which  ours  excel. 

In  regard  to  railways  in  the  South  in  particular,  Mr.  Fish  savs  that  much  of 
their  property  was  destroyed  during  the  war  and  their  capital  was  thus  lost. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  inflation  and  overcapitalization,  going  as  far 
as  rascality,  during  the  reconstruction  period,  but  the  water  in  the  stock  has  since 
been  wiped  out  by  reorganization. 

Generally  speaKing,  in  fact,  there  has  been  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  fixed 
charges  of  American  railways  during  the  past  ten  years,  even  more  from  the 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  than  from  reduction  of  capital.  In  most  of  the 
recent  reorganizations  bondholders  have  had  to  reduce  their  rate  of  interest  from 
7  to  3  or  4  per  cent.     (330-382. ) 

Mr.  Fish  says,  further,  that  the  capital  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  has  been 
increased  from  $38,831,000  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  about  $186,000,000.  This 
increase  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  purchase  of  additional  lines,  but  still  more  by 
the  thorough  reconstruction  and  reequipment  of  the  system.  Thus  the  weight  of 
rails  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  10  years.  Added  capital  is  secured 
bv  the  sale  of  bonds  or  stocks,  as  the  condition  of  the  market  makes  most  desir- 
able. Bonds  have  for  a  long  period  been  sold  at  better  prices  than  those  of  any 
other  railway.  In  1895  3  per  cent  bonds  were  floated.  Bonds  have  always  been 
sold  at  par  or  but  a  little  below  par.  Stock  has  never  been  issued  below  par.  It 
is  first  offered  to  stockholders  at  that  rate,  and  what  is  not  taken  by  them  has 
always  been  sold  at  par,  except  once,  when  a  premium  was  secured.  Besides  im- 
provements made  with  new  capital,  probably  $20,000,000  of  current  earnings  have 
oeen  spent  in  making  improvements.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  very  lar^ 
natnral  increase  in  the  value  of  the  right  of  way  and  real  estate  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  which  has  not  been  represented  bv  added  capitalization.  An  exx)ert  esti- 
mate by  the  mavor  of  Chicago  has  recently  placed  tne  value  of  the  terminals  of 
the  railway  in  that  city  at  ^,500,000,  but  the  land  stands  on  the  books  at  proba- 
bly $260,000.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  railway  large  cash  paj[ments  were  made 
by  the  stockholders,  and,  although  some  of  the  stock  was  issued  during  the 
war  on  the  basis  of  an  inflated  cnrrenoy,  there  is  absolutely  no  water  in  the  present 
capitalization. 
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The  Illinois  Central  has  always  paid  semiannual  dividends,  the  rate  during 
recent  years  being  5  per  cent.     (326,  332.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  declares  that  the  practice  of  water- 
ing stock  is  practically  obsolete.  It  has  usually  been  found  that  overcapitalized 
companies  very  soon  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  There  are  still  roads  whose 
stocks  were  originally  largely  watered,  but  the  value  of  their  properties  has 
usually  g^reatly  increased.  Thus  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  New 
York  Central  m  New  York  City  has  increased  till  it  amounts  to  fully  the  entire 
capital  of  the  road.  The  methods  of  different  railways  as  to  exx)enditure  for 
improvements  vary  materially.  Many  of  them  h  ave  improvement  funds ,  supplied 
by  issues  of  bonds  and  stoclm,  for  the  more  important  outlays.  The  Lake  Shore 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  charge  nearly  all  improvements  to  operating  expenses. 
(227, 228.} 

Mr.  Callaway  thinks  that  the  practice  of  letting  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  new  lines  to  railroad  of&cers  themselves  has  been  almost  altogether  discon- 
tinued, and  that,  in  fact,  the  railways  generally  are  managed  very  honestly.    (226, 

2270 

Mr.  Ingalis,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  the  present  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  railways  of  the  country  since  their  reorganization  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  reproducing  them.  Immediately  after  the  dvu  war  the  people  were  anxious 
to  get  railways.  Comx)anies  received  land  and  other  inducements,  which  they 
turned  over  to  contractors,  who  issued  bonds  and  stocks  almost  without  limit. 
Reorganizations  have  proved  necessary,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  very  severe 
in  their  effects  on  inve^rs.  The  present  cost  of  getting  terminals  in  the  cities 
would  be  enormous.  The  cost  of  ri^ht  of  way  in  the  rural  districts  has  also 
increased  greatly,  while  outlay  for  equipment  is  very  large.     (298. ) 

Mr.  Co  WEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  none  of  the 
large  and  well-established  railroads,  certainl  v  none  of  those  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio,  could  be  reproduced  ror  their  existing  capital.  Neverthe- 
less there  have  been  many  mislocations  of  railways,  representing  a  waste  of  capital. 
(318.) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  says 
that  on  most  of  the  railways,  especially  in  the  West,  stocks  have  been  issued 
largelv  as  bonus  in  connection  with  bonds.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  building  in  a  new  territory.  Sometimes  the  development  of  the  territory 
brings  large  profits  to  persons  securing  stocks  in  this  way.     (210.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  the  increase  of  securities  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  railways,  and  often  leads 
to  reduction  of  wages,  foreclosures,  and  other  evils.     (70.) 

B.  EflBBoti  of  overaapitaliiatioii  and  govemment  ooatroL — Mr.  Reagan,  of  the  Texas 
railroad  commission,  declares  that  Congress  and  the  several  States  should  prohibit 
the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  bv  railroads  except  for  money  paid,  labor  done,  or 
property  actually  received.  Tne  constitution  and  laws  of  Texas  contain  such  pro- 
visions, designed  to  protect  the  people  from  imx)osition  by  means  of  watered  and 
fraudulent  stocks  and  bonds.  A  further  statute  of  Texas,  passed  in  1893,  provides 
that  no  bonds  or  other  Indebtedness  shall  be  created  over  and  above  a  reasonable 
value  of  the  railroad  property,  except  that  in  case  of  emergency  the  railroad  com- 
mission may  permit  additional  bonds  to  an  amount  not  over  50  per  cent  above  the 
value  of  the  property.  In  order  to  pre  vent  overcapitalization  the  railroad  com- 
mission has  made  a  careful  valuation  of  the  various  railroads.  The  average  value 
per  mile  has  been  found  to  be  $15,759  and  the  aggregate  value  1141,117,176,  the 
capitalization  of  the  companies  being  $362,953,383.  The  method  adopted  by  the 
commission  in  making  valuations  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  cutting  and 
filling  and  the  character  of  the  material,  and  to  learn  from  construction  companies 
and  manufacturers  the  actual  cost  of  cutting,  grading,  ties,  rails,  rolling  stock,  etc. 
The  value  of  the  right  of  way  is  also  ascertained,  ana  an  allowance  of  about  6  x>6r 
cent  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  charter  fees  and  engineering  and  counsel  exx>enses, 
and  another  allowance  of  about  6  per  cent  to  cover  interest  during  the  period  of 
construction.  Although  opportunity  has  been  given  for  doiQg  so,  not  one  of  the 
valuations  thus  made  has  been  contested.     (341 ,  842) . 

Mr.  Beagan  criticises  the  dictum  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Smythe  v,  Ames  as  to  the  method  of  valuing  the  property  of  railways.  He 
declaresthat  there  is  no  just  relation  between  tne  original  cost  of  construction 
and  the  present  value.  The  railroads  may  have  been  built  when  material  and 
labor  were  high  or  ux)on  an  excessive  contract.  Similarly,  the  amount  8X)ent  in 
making  permanent  improvements  may  be  greater  than  the  present  value.  The 
amount  and  market  value  of  bonds  ana  stocks  can  be  no  just  measure  of  the  future 
value  of  a  railroad,  especially  since  market  values  fluctuate  constantly  and 
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often  violentlv,  because  of  Bpeculation  and  manipnlation.  The  safer  method  is 
that  employed  b^  the  Texas  commission — ascertaining  the  present  cost.  At  the 
same  time  the  railways  are  entitled  to  demand  revaluations  of  their  property  from 
time  to  time  in  view  of  the  improvements  made  and  of  the  increased  value  of 
terminal  property,  etc .     ( 343-845. ) 

Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does  not  think 
that  overcapitalization  of  railways  influences  their  rates  materially  where  there 
is  competition,  although  when  the  reasonableness  of  rates  is  questioned  in  the 
courts  or  otherwise  the  cost  of  the  road  must  necessarily  be  considered,  and  the 
capitalization  may  affect  the  decision.  He  believes  that  Gk)vemment  8ux>ervision 
over  the  issue  of  stocks  of  railways  is  therefore  justifiable.    (144, 145.) 

Professor  Johnson  believes  that  in  the  lone  run  the  watering  of  stock  is  likely 
to  tend  to  increase  railway  charges  and  to  decrease  wages.  The  percentage  of 
dividends  materially  affects  the  attitude  of  legislators  and  the  public  toward 
railways.  There  are  nothing  but  rough  estimates  as  to  the  real  value  of  our  rail- 
ways. Very  often  new  stock  issued  does  represent  increase  in  actual  value  and 
cost  of  plant.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Congress  has  constitutionid  x^^wer  to  con- 
trol the  issue  of  railway  stock,  but  the  ezx)erience  of  Massachusetts  and  Texas 
seems  to  favor  some  GK>vemment  regulation  of  its  issue.    (60, 62.) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  chief  of  the  division  of  statistics,  United  States  Dex^artment  of 
Agriculture,  thinks  it  is  doubtful  whether  watering  of  stock  has  ever  had  any 
material  influence  on  rates  or  has  deceived  legislators  or  others  as  to  their  justice. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  such  deception,  and  watered  stock  is  a 
matter  of  concern  only  to  investors.  The  rates  of  freight  are  determined  by 
world-wide  competition  in  the  disposal  of  products.  To  increase  rates  beyond  a 
legitimate  level  would  shut  out  many  goods  from  transportation.  Wages  also 
are  little  affected.     (100,101.) 

Moreover,  Mr.  Newcomb  continues,  the  cost  of  a  railroad  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  original  cost  of  construction.  Most  of  our  roads  were  built  cheaply  at 
first  and  have  been  ^eatly  improved  either  through  expenditure  out  of  earnings 
or  through  new  capital.  Terminals,  tunnels,  bridges,  eto.,  are  often  overlooked 
in  estimates  of  cost.     (101.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
thinks  that  little  would  be  gained  by  Oovemment  supervision  of  issues  of  stock 
by  railroads.  He  admits  that  there  has  been  and  is  overcapitalization ,  but  declares 
that  the  price  of  securities  indicates  it.  He  does  not  approve  of  the  watering  of 
stock.     (501.) 

C.  Government  regnlation  of  oonitniotlon  of  railways. — Mr.  Blanch ard,  late  commis- 
sioner of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  believes  that  the  construction  of  new  rail- 
roads should  be  restricted  by  prox)er  governments  safeguards.  There  are  more 
miles  of  railroad  in  this  country  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  tonnag[e  than 
in  any  other.  Existing  roads  need  protection.  The  multiplication  of  securities  of 
new  railroads  is  an  evil  similar  to  the  watering  of  stock  of  existing  roads.  The 
restriction  of  railway  construction  in  England  is  especially  referred  to.     (663 ,  680. ) 

Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  believes  that  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  be  required  for  the  construction  of  every  rail- 
way, in  order  to  prevent  the  building  of  parallel  lines  which  are  of  no  advantage 
to  the  public.  The  commission  should  also  require  that  sufficient  capital  be 
subscribed  and  fully  paid  up.  If  the  Government  is  to  regulate  railways,  it 
needs  also  to  protect  them.    (287. ) 

Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  also  believes  that  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  should  be  subject  to  Federal  supervision.  Unnecessary 
dupUcation  of  lines  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  last  two  financial 
panics.  The  vntness  thinks  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  laws  of  many  States 
mtended  to  restrict  improx>er  construction  of  railroads.    (402,  503.) 

D.  Ooneolidation  of  railwajB. — ^Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  testifies  that  the  consolidation  of  railways  has  gone  so  far  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  that  pooling  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of 
rates  are  no  longer  desired  by  the  railways.  He  oelieves  that  the  effect  of  such 
consolidation,  through  the  elimination  of  destructive  competition,  has  been  a 
general  reduction  of  rates  and  impartial  ti-eatment  of  shippers.     ( 141 . ) 

Mr.  PROUTY,  of  the  commission,  also  beUeves  that  the  tenaency  toward  consolida- 
tion has  been  beneficial  in  the  same  ways  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Knapp.  This  is 
especially  seen  in  New  England.  At  the  same  time  he  considers  that  this  tendency 
makes  public  supervision  all  the  more  necessary.     ( 153. ) 

Mr.  Morton  believes  that  consolidation  of  railroads  is  very  desirable.  The 
country  is  bound  to  have  either  legalized  pooling  or  consolidation  or  Oovemment 
ownership,  and  the  witness  thinks  that  the  second,  in  conjunction  with  the  first, 
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is  the  most  advantageous.  Consolidation  tends  to  reduce  charges,  improve  the  serv- 
ice, advance  wa^es«  and  check  favoritism  to  individual  employees.  It  means 
great  economies  in  management  genendly,  in  advertising,  in  preventing  the  run- 
ning of  unnecessary  trains,  etc.  Concentration  will  not  necessarily  tend  to  a 
complete  union  of  roads  throughout  the  country,  but  only  of  those  competing 
among  themselves  in  any  ouq  section.  It  can  come  only  gradually,  and  meantime 
legalized  pooling  is  desirable.     (490,  496,  497,  499.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  likewise  believes  that  consoli- 
dation is  likely  to  greatly  check  discriminations.  It  may  somewhat  retard  the 
diminution  of  railway  rates,  although  the  reduction  of  rates  is  primarily  necessi- 
tated b^  commercial  conditions,  the  necessity  of  getting  products  to  market  in 
competition  with  those  of  other  localities.  The  interstate-commerce  law  has  been 
more  strictly  observed  by  consolidated  railways  than  by  others;  this  is  notably 
the  case  witn  the  Southern  Railway  itself,  which  5  or  6  years  ago  consisted  of  35 
or  36  sex)arate  corporations.  The  average  rates  have  decreased  on  this  system 
about  7  per  cent,  although  they  have  not  been  reduced  as  much  as  they  would 
have  been,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  lines  had  previously  been  often  unable 
to  earn  interest.     (278.) 

Mr.  Inoalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  consolidation  will  not 
entirely  overcome  comx)etition,  and  that  agreements  between  railways  are  conse- 
quently desirable.  Consolidation  has  gone  far  in  New  England  and  the  South, 
and  with  generally  beneficial  results;  but  the  witness  doubts  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  consolidate  the  great  trunk  lines  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
seaboard,  on  accoimt  of  the  many  large  local  interests  involved. 

Mr.  Ingalls  does  not  think  it  likely  that  all  the  railways  of  the  country  will 
ultimately  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  great  corporations,  and  believes  that 
such  a  result  would  greatly  strengthen  the  movement  for  Gk)verument  owner- 
ship, which  he  deprecates.     (296, 298. ) 

In  the  investigation  on  trusts,  Mr.  Stetson,  who  has  acted  as  counsel  in  various 
recent  railway  reorganizations,  testified  that  they  had  been  rendered  necessaiy  by 
the  inability  of  the  corporations  to  meet  their  fixed  charges,  an  inability  which  has 
been  due  largely  to  rmnous  reduction  of  railway  rates,  partly  through  legislation 
and  partly  through  competition.  The  reorganizations  nave  been  made  to  avoid 
foreclosure,  and  also  in  order  to  bring  in  sufficient  contributions  of  cash  to  improve 
the  prox)erty  and  to  wipe  out  floating  indebtedness.  Either  the  prox>erty  of  rail- 
ways has  deteriorated  from  an  inability  to  make  betterments  while  paying  fixed 
charges,  or  they  have  been  forced  to  incur  floating  debts.  Although  in  some 
instcmces  the  amount  of  capitalization,  including  bonds  and  stocks,  has  been  in- 
creased by  reorganization,  reduction  of  rates  of  interest  on  bonds  has  decreased 
the  total  nxed  charges.     (See  Vol.  I,  on  Trusts,  pp.  977,  978.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinks 
the  consolidation  of  railways  under  single  management  leads  to  economy  in  cost 
of  service,  and  has  not  injured  employees.  In  some  cases,  where  small  roads,  pay- 
ing low  wages,  have  been  taken  into  large  systems,  the  employees  have  directly 
benefited.     (70.) 

Mr.  Stone  does  not  think  that  the  forbidding  of  pooling  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  about  the  consolidation  of  different  lines  of  road.     (538.) 

E.  fieeeiven.— Mr.  Yanlandinoham  believes  that  railroads  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  owing  to  tiie  fact  that  they  have  no  dividends  to  i)ay,  are  especially 
likely  to  cut  rates  and  to  make  discriminations.  The  receiver  is  usualhr 
appointed  by  the  influence  of  the  majority  bondholders,  and  since  these  bond- 
holders frequently  control  the  stock  also,  the  receiver  is  apt  to  be  the  president  of 
the  railroad.  The  witness  does  not  consider  this  fact  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  owners  of  the  railroad,  and  probably  not  to  the  general  public.  It  is  not 
usually  true  that  the  insolvency  has  been  due  to  bad  management  by  the  officers, 
but  rather  to  the  excessive  capitalization.  The  reorganization  after  insolvency 
generally  wipes  out  the  original  stocks,  turning  over  the  property  to  the  holders 
of  the  first  and  second  mortgages.     (211, 212.) 

F.  Palaoe-oar  and  other  lalMldiMy  oompaniM  (see  also  Private  cars,  p.  55). — Mr. 
Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Cfentral,  declares  that  although  the  railways  have 
a  contract  with  the  palace-car  companies  to  pay  them  a  certain  mileage  in  case 
the  receipts  from  the  cars  do  not  exceed  a  certain  figure,  the  business  on  all  the 
important  roads  is  such  that  the  raUways  really  make  no  payment  at  all  for  the 
use  of  the  cars,  and  their  profits  accoraingly  are  not  decreased,  by  this  system. 
The  attempt  of  railways  themselves  to  ojierate  sleeping  cars  has  usually  been  a 
failure. 

The  bridge  companies,  which  were  formerly  common,  have  mostly  been  merged 
into  the  railway  comxMUues,  and  toll  for  the  use  of  bridges  scarcely  exists  any- 
where.   (226,227.) 
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Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  says  that,  while  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  railroads  to  own  the  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  if  possible,  the  operation  of 
through  trains,  toother  with  the  great  demand  for  such  cars  on  si)eciai  occasions, 
makes  it  necessary  that  thev  be  held  by  private  companies.     (302.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinghah,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau :  The  so-called  '*  car 
trusts'"  result  usually  fromtheix>verty  of  the  railroads,  which  makes  them  unable 
to  buy  cars  directly.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  form  a  separate  com- 
X>any  and  build  cars,  which  they  lease  to  the  railroad.  The  proxx)rtion  which  the 
payments  to  these  ''car  trusts'*  bear  to  the  total  receipts  of  railways  dejiends 
upon  the  credit  and  the  standing  of  the  railway  companies.     (209,  210. ) 

0.  Land  granti.— Mr.  FlSH,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  refers  to  the  fact  that  that  road 
was  granted  bv  the  Federal  Govemment,  through  the  agency  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, all  the  alternate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  road  originally  built 
under  the  charter.  The  value  of  the  sections  reserved  by  the  Gk)vemment,  which 
had  been  only  $1.25  x>er  acre,  increased  rapidly  after  the  building  of  the  road,  and 
the  lands  were  sold  at  from  $2.50  up.  The  railway  itself  has  sold  2,540,469  acres, 
(328.) 

n.   FREiaHT  TRAFFIC  QENERALLT. 

A.  Poli^  in  fbdng  freight  rates  and  inflnenoee  alliBetixig  them.— Mr.  Blaitchard,  late 
commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  ix>ints  out  the  very  great  complex- 
ity of  the  influences  which  must  affect  the  determination  of  freight  rates.  There 
are  often  many  different  railroads  reaching  the  same  joints,  and  these  roads  have 
unequal  facilities,  differ  in  length,  etc.  Bates  are  subjject  to  comx>etition  between 
different  markets  all  over  the  world,  to  water  conipetition  in  many  cases,  and  to 
countless  other  influences.  Chajigee  in  the  cost  of  operation  and  materials,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  recent  increase  in  prices  of  steel  and  other  products,  should 
influence  rates.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  success  of  the  railways  in  securing 
uniform  and  fair  rates,  as  between  different  commodities,  sections,  and  places,  is 
very  remarkable.  Such  solutions  can  only  be  reached  by  conferences  of  railway 
officers,  and  it  is  now  the  tendency  of  the  law  to  prohibit  such  conferences. 
The  broad  adjustments  of  rates  which  have  been  reached  are  quite  generally 
satisfactory.   Not  one  rate  in  a  thousand  is  ever  questioned  by  anyone.    ^626, 627.) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  United  states  Departaient  or  Agricul- 
ture, says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rate  which  is  excessive  in  itself.  A  rate 
must  be  compared  with  rates  on  other  roads  and  for  other  products  and  must  be 
judjB^  by  the  earnings  of  the  railway.  For  instance,  where  a  lumber  road  is  buUt 
which  hauls  lumber  one  way  and  nothing  on  the  return  trip,  the  rates  would 
naturally  be  higher  than  where  there  are  loads  both  ways.  Rates  must  be  class- 
ifled  for  different  products  according  to  the  amount  of  each  shipped,  and  such 
classification  must  differ  in  different  places.     (99, 100.^ 

Mr.  Newcomb  declares,  further,  that  it  is  iiupossible  for  railways  to  maintain 
rates  such  as  to  ffive  them  more  than  a  normal  profit,  whether  by  means  of  pools, 
watering  of  stocK,  or  otherwise.  There  is  always  a  large  amount  of  traffic  which 
is  on  the  margin  of  profitable  shipment,  and  the  rates  must  be  kept  low  enough 
to  secure  it.  Ooods  come  into  competition  with  others  from  all  over  the  world, 
under  varying  conditions  of  transi>ortation,  so  that  the  railways  must  haul  them 
at  such  rates  that  they  can  be  put  on  the  market.     (96,  101.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  one  of  the  chief  influences 
affecting  rates  is  the  comx)etition  of  producers  in  different  localities,  including, 
often,  competition  over  the  entire  world.  Even  local  rates  are  considerably 
affected  in  this  way.  Thus,  if  an  industrv  has  been  established  ux)on  the  New 
York  Central,  that  railroad  must  make  such  rates  that  it  can  compete  with  some 
other  establishment  in  the  same  business  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  or  else- 
where. Unless  a  railroad  looks  after  the  producers  along  its  lines  those  pro- 
ducers will  be  driven  out  of  business  and  ultimately  the  railroad  will  be 
driven  out  of  business.  Similarly,  the  competition  of  producers  in  foreign 
countries  makes  it  necessary  to  adjust  rates  to  enable  domestic  producers  to 
do  business,  and  this  influence  is  sufficient  to  prevent  excessive  charges  in  most 
cases.  There  would  accordingly  be  little  danger  of  extortionate  charges  if 
pooling  were  allowed  among  railways.  Mr.  Callaway  illustrates  this  general 
argument  by  reference  to  his  experience  in  being  practically  compelled  to  make 
special  rates  on  copper  from  Butte,  Mont.,  to  enable  mines  there  to  compete  with 
the  Chile  mines  in  the  Liverpool  market.    (228,  226,  285. ) 

Mr.  SncKifET,  president  of  the  Chicago  Qreat  Western  Bailwav,  declares  it  is 
impossible  by  any  theory  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  just  relation  between 
charges  for  different  classes  of  freight.  Judge  Cooley  held  that  a  reasonable 
rate  must  be  based  on  the  cost  of  carriage,  but  rates  never  have  been  so  based 
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and  never  can  be.  It  does  not  cost  more  to  haul  a  ton  of  first-class  goods  than  one 
of  fifth-class  goods,  but  the  rates  can  not  be  made  the  same.  Rates  must  be  made 
such  in  every  case  as  to  secnre  the  traffic.  It  may  be  true  that  any  particular 
commodity  already  i^roduced  must  of  necessity  be  moved  over  a  particular  railroad 
and  must  pay  the  rate  fixed.  But  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  commodity  shall 
be  produced  at  that  place.  If  rates  on  wheat  from  Dakota  be  made  so  high  that 
the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  raise  wheat  he  will  stop  raising  it.  If  a  stone  quarry 
is  discovered  the  owner  must  find  out  how  much  he  can  get  for  his  product  at 
the  markets,  and  he  will  not  quarry  stone  at  all  unless  he  can  get  railroad  rates 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  do  so  at  a  profit.  Practically,  soK^alled  local  rates  are 
always  competitive. 

Similarly  it  is  impossible  to  keep  rates  fixed  permanently  after  they  haye  once 
been  established.  As  conditions  change,  rates  must  change  accordingly.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  fiour  shipments  from  Minneapolis,  the  rates  must  fluctuate 
frequently  with  the  price  of  flour.  The  millers  do  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  of 
more  than  two  or  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  sm«ul  differences  in  freight 
rates  thus  affect  them.  If  the  freight  rates  were  uniform  the  mills  could  only  be 
run  at  occasional  seasons,  especially  since  the  mills  seldom  have  facilities  for 
storing  large  quantities  of  fiour. 

The  attempt  to  maintain  steady  rates  by  traffic  associations  has  always  failed. 
Thus  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  attempted  to  maintain  rates  on  the  trunk  lines 
from  1894  to  1898,  but  they  actually  decreased,  and  even  more  rapidly  than  during 
the  two  years  preceding  1894,  which  were  years  of  hard  times  quite  as  much  as 
those  after  1894. 

The  witness  especially  deprecates  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  or  any  other  governmental  body  as  regards  rates.     (460-463. ) 

Mr.  Emerson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  says  that  special  rates  are  usually 
made  on  potatoes  and  similar  bulky  classes  of  produce.  A  uniform  classifica- 
tion is,  however,  desirable  in  those  cases  where  the  goods  are  put  under  a  gen- 
eral class.  The  witness  cited  instances  where  special  low  rates  have  been  given 
on  potatoes  and  similar  products  from  the  Northwestern  States  in  view  of  heavv 
crops  or  other  special  market  conditions,  enabling  products  to  be  moved,  whicn 
otherwise  would  not  be.  The  volume  of  business  in  these  products  in  the  North- 
western States  is  much  larger  now  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and  the  railway 
rates  are  considerably  lower.     (484,485.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  the  attempt  to  fix  maxi- 
mum rates  for  an  entire  State  or  section  is  likely  to  prove  unsuccessful  on  account 
of  the  different  conditions.  Thus,  in  Illinois,  where  the  law  gives  ample  power, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  fix  a  maximum  rate,  in  justice  to^some  roads  and 
to  certain  conditions,  which  shall  not  be  considerably  higher  than  the  actual  rates 
fixed  by  the  railroads  in  most  other  cases.     (421.) 

Uniform  mileage  rates. — Mr.  Dousman,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  thinks  that 
freight  rates  should  be  practically  fixed,  not  changed  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  feasible  to  have  uniform  mileage  rates  between  different  places  in  the  same 

feneral  section  of  the  country.  The  witness  refers  to  the  declaration  of  the  presi- 
ent  of  a  large  Western  railroad  that  that  road  would  like  to  see  its  freight  rates 
made  permanent,  but  that  each  road  fears  that  some  other  road  will  get  the 
advantage,  and  hence  tends  to  cut  rates.     (859, 361 . ) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
thinks  that  an  attempt  to  fix  railway  freight  rates  on  the  basis  of  mileage  would 
have  the  same  effect  upon  business  as  a  complete  revolution  in  the  customs  tariff. 
Moreover,  the  mileage  rate  would  necessarily  have  to  be  very  high  in  order  to  be 
fair  to  railroads  in  the  less  populous  sections.  The  time  when  the  uniform  rate 
can  be  established  is  very  remote  indeed.  Crop  conditions  and  other  temiKjrary 
circumstances  must  also  be  considered  in  making  rates.     (498, 499.) 

B.  Are  ezistiiig  rates  reasoaablel — 1.  Oenerally. — Mr.  Blanch ard,  late  commissioner 
of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  declares  it  is  not  true  that  American  railway  rates 
are  made  arbitrarily  or  that  they  are  excessive.  The  rates  have  been  greatly 
reduced  and  the  adjustments  have  been  forced  by  natural  laws  of  competition. 
There  is  no  absolute  standard  by  which  to  gauge  the  reasonableness  of  rates. 
The  success  of  American  railways  in  competing  with  water  transportation  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  their  rates  are  exceedingly  low.     (630. ) 

Mr.  CowEN  believes  that  the  railway  rates  in  the  United  States  are,  if  anything, 
abnormally  low.  In  the  central  section  of  the  country,  he  thinks,  local  rates  are 
almost  as  low  as  through  rates.  On  the  Southern  railways  the  local  rat«6  are  higher, 
but  this  is  justified  by  the  sparse  population  and  light  traffic.  The  great  mming 
and  steel  industries  of  Pennsylvania  furnish  exceedingly  dense  traffic  to  the  rail- 
ways; hence  low  local  rates  are  possible.    (818.) 
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Mr.  Ripley,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  says  that  the  lines  in  the 
East  are  largely  consolidated  into  a  few  hands;  in  New  England  there  are  practi- 
cally only  two  railroad  corporations,  and  yet  there  is  less  complaint  there  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Things  become  more  settled  as  a  com- 
mnnity  becomes  older;  but  Mr.  Ripley  thinks  that  the  Rreat  reason  for  the  tran- 
quility in  the  Eastern  States  is  that  the  people  along  tne  lines  are  interested  in 
tiie  railroad  properties.     (5ft8.) 

Compared  witn  the  rates  in  the  past,  and  considering  the  improved  methods  of 
handling  business,  Mr.  Mallory  thinks  that  existing  rates  are  reasonable.     (588. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  at  his  mill,  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  freight  paid  on 
coal  is  nine  times  its  value  at  the  mine;  and  he  knows  of  a  mill  in  western 
Kansas  where  the  freight  paid  on  coal  is  ten  times  its  value  at  the  mine.     (543.) 

This  question  is  also  touched  by  many  points  in  paragraph  A,  above. 

2.  Afississippi  Valley  railroads. — ^Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois   Central, 

Soints  out  that  the  statistics  show  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees 
uring  the  hard  times  from  1893  to  1897  was  twice  as  great  relatively  in  the  Missis- 
sippi V  allejr  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  average  rate  of  transporta- 
tion is  less  in  the  two  chier  groups  of  railways  in  that  valley  than  in  almost  any 
other  locality.  There  were  more  oankruptcies  among  these  railways  during  the 
hard  times  than  elsewhere.  The  witness  implies  that  railway  rates  have  oeen 
unduly  reduced  in  that  section.  The  physical  condition  of  the  railroads  is  now 
as  satisfactory  as  that  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  earlier  watered  capital  has  been 
destroyed  by  reorganization.     (821 ,  322, 330. ) 

3.  Decrease  in  rates, — Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  a  careful  statistical  comparison  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  through- 
out the  coimtrjr  has  declined  from  1.9  cents  m  1867  to  0.8  cent  in  1897.  The 
former  figure  is  probably  too  low,  because  statistics  were  available  only  from 
the  largest  roads,  having  the  lowest  rates.  The  average  rate  on  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  Railroad  in  1870  was  3.194  cents;  in  1897,  0.617;  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  3.596  cents  in  1869,  0.791  cent  in  1897;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  2.876  cents  in  1865, 1.008  in  1897.  On  the  Georgia  Railroad  the  average  rate 
in  1866  was  3.552  cents;  in  1897, 1.112  cents.  On  the  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
3.007  cents  in  1867,  0.791  in  1897.    All  the  figures  given  are  those  in  gold.     (108.) 

Mr.  Newcomb  refers  especially  to  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  grain  during 
the  past  forty  years.  The  only  case  of  increase  was  after  the  special  reduction  made 
in  1890  to  relieve  the  farmers  at  a  time  of  exceedingly  low  prices,  but  this  increase 
did  not  bring  rates  back  to  their  former  level.  The  decrease  in  rates  has  been 
greater  than  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  grain.  The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
on  grain  in  1896  was  only  44  per  cent  as  great  as  in  the  vears  1867-1872,  while 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  67  per  cent  of  the  price  at  the  former  period,  and 
the  average  price  of  other  products  from  44  to  65  per  cent.  The  rate  for  all- 
rail  transportation  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  39  cents  in  1858, 12.5 
cents  in  1897.  The  rate  for  part-rail  and  part-water  transportation  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  was  20.76  cents  in  1868,  7.37  cents  in  1897.  In  all-wat«r  transporta- 
tion one  bushel  of  wheat  would  pay  for  carrying  5.78  bushels  in  1868,  for  17.25 
bushels  in  1897.  The  rates  on  beef  and  live  stock  have  decreased  from  one-third  to 
one-half  since  1879.     ( 101 ,  108. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  also  compat^  the  existing  freight  rates  with  those  at  earlier 
periods,  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  charges.  In  1873  there  were 
70,268  miles  of  railway,  and  the  average  charge  was  2.21  cents  per  ton  per  mile 
for  168,000,000  tons  carried.  In  1896  there  were  179,162  miles  of  railway,  and  the 
average  freight  rate  was  0.889  cent  for  763,800,000  tons. 

The  reduction  in  dividends  of  railways  also  shows  how  low  the  rates  are.  The 
dividends  per  mile  of  railway  in  1895  were  equal  to  only  40  per  cent  of  the  divi- 
dends -per  mile  of  railway  in  1872.  The  gross  receipts  upon  each  ton  of  freight 
moved  in  1895  averaged  97  cents,  regardless  of  distance,  and  48  cents  was  the  aver- 
age receipt  for  each  passenger  carried.  The  dividend  payments  in  that  year 
were  only  equal  to  7.2  cents  per  ton  and  3.6  cents  per  passenger  carried.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  dividends  on  railway  capital  in  1895  was  only  1.57  per  cent,  while 
68  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  capital  paid  no  dividends.     (630,  631.) 

Mr.  Callaw at,  president  of  the  New  York  CJentral,  thinks  that  railway  rates 
have  been  reduc^  through  competition  of  different  kinds  to  such  low  figures 
that  further  extensive  rate  wars  or  serious  discriminations  between  individuals 
or  places  will  practically  be  impossible.  Thus,  on  the  New  York  Central  the 
average  rate  received  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  has  been  reduced  from  1.88 
cents  in  1870  to  0.59  cent  in  1898.  These  reductions  have  been  rendered  pos- 
sible by  cheaper  cost  of  transportation,  through  use  of  larger  cars  and  engines, 
superior  rails,  etc.    (223.) 
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4.  Foreign  freight  rates  and  service  (see  also  under  Oovemment  ownership^ 
p.  125  ff).— -Mr.  Vanlandingham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  does  not  believe 
that  the  freight  rates  in  this  country  are  exorbitant.  They  average  lower  than 
in  any  Eurox>ean  country,  although  this  is  not  true  of  local  traffic,  the  average 
being  reduced  by  the  low  rates  on  general  traffic.  Comx>arisons  are  difficult  on 
account  of  different  methods.  Thus  in  England  transportation  covers  delivery 
to  the  place  of  business  of  the  consignee.  Wages  are  very  much  higher  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe.     (201,  204.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  likewise  declares  that  railway  rates  in 
this  country  are  reasonable,  being  cheai)er  than  anjn^here  else  in  the  world. 
Although  some  of  the  short-haul  rates  are  as  high  as  in  other  countries,  this  is 
necessitated  by  the  small  amount  of  business.  Undoubtedl;^  the  long  hauls  of 
American  roads  are  one  element  in  making  the  low  rates  possible.     (278,  279. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  American  rates  are  certainly  the  lowest  ]^revailing 
in  any  country  and  the  service  the  quickest  and  best.  In  1886  a  British  writer 
pointed  out  that  the  freight  rate  on  grain  and  flour  from  Liverpool  to  Birming- 
nam,  97  miles,  was  $8.01  per  ton,  while  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
1,000  miles,  was  $5.60  per  ton.  Another  English  writer,  in  1886,  said  that  the 
average  ton-mile  rate  on  English  roads  was  probably  not  under  8  cents,  which 
was  three  times  the  amount  charged  on  the  prmcipal  American  lines.    (630, 631.) 

Mr.  Stone  believes  that  the  facilities  for  tne  transportation  of  persons  and  of 
property  are  much  better  in  this  country  than  elsewhere  and  tnat  the  time  of 
travel  is  shorter  here  and  the  regularity  of  service  is  greater.  A  commission 
from  the  Continent,  which  came  here  not  many  years  ago  to  investigate  the 
matter,  rex>orted  that  railroad  travel  here  is  much  faster.  Mr.  Stone  admits  that 
the  fairest  comparison  would  be  one  between  our  railroads  as  a  whole  and  the 
railroad  service  as  a  whole  in  western  Europe,  and  that  he  has  not  seen  a  com- 
X>arison  made  upon  this  line.  He  believes  that  there  are  more  miles  of  road  to 
the  square  mile  in  England  and  western  Europe,  and  that  discriminations  are  not 
a  serious  question  there,  as  they  are  here.     (536,  538.) 

C.  Publioation  of  tarifb.— Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Newcomb  both  declare  that 
publicity  of  railway  rates  is  the  first  requisite  of  regulation.  Books  and  accounts 
should  be  subject  to  inspection,  on  account  of  the  essentially  public  nature  of 
railway  business.     (62,100.) 

Mr.  Morton  thinks  that  the  requirement  that  railways  shall  post  their  rates 
conspicuously  in  every  office  is  a  good  deal  of  a  farce  and  causes  unnecessary 
trouble  and  expense.  Not  one  intelligent  man  out  of  a  hundred  can  ascertain 
from  the  published  tariffs  any  one  rate  within  probably  24  hours.  It  might  be 
X>OBsible  to  publish  rates  clearly  if  the  attempt  were  not  made  to  include  so  many 
stations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  that  rates  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  eminently  desirable  and  has  proved  bene- 
ficial. The  publication  of  passenger  rates  as  distinguished  from  freight  rates  is 
desirable  and  not  unduly  complicated.     (491 ,  493. ) 

Mr.  Stickney  says  that  while  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act  that  tariffs  of  local  rates  and  also  of  joint  rates  should  be  posted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  ordinary  shipper  can  himself  ascertain  the  rat^  in  any  particular 
instance,  the  actual  carrying  out  of  this  requirement  is  impossible.  There  are 
such  innumerable  railway  stations  and  commodities  that  it  would  require  several 
billions  of  rates  to  make  a  complete  tariff.  Several  years  ago  the  Western  rail- 
ways showed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their  printed  tariffs,  each 
having  volumes  as  large  as  a  small  trunk,  and  although  they  admitted  that  the 
ordinary  man  could  not  ascertain  the  legal  rate  by  inspecting  these  tariffs,  the 
commission  did  not  attempt  to  require  anything  further.  The  witness  presumes 
that  the  tariffs  filed  by  his  own  company  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion include  5,000  or  6,000  sheets.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ordinary  mau 
usually  learns  the  rates  on  standard  products  from  his  own  local  station  to  the 
leading  markets.    (458,  459.) 

Mr.  BIRD,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  in  reply  to  these  statements  of  Mr.  Stickney,  says  that  the  publication 
of  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  O>mmission  has  been  decidedly  beneficial. 
The  Western  railroads  as  a  rule  maintain  agencies  in  Washington  es];)ecially  to 
examine  the  tariffs  of  other  roads.  The  courts  hold  that  no  tariff  can  be  intro- 
duced as  evidence  in  a  suit  unless  it  has  been  duly  filed  with  the  commission 
according  to  the  law.     (477.) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  does  not 
believe  that  published  tariffs  are  so  complicated  that  experienced  shipx)ers  and 
railway  offiicers  can  not  find  the  rates  by  means  of  them.  There  is  not  a  lar^ 
shipping  firm  in  Chicago,  for  example,  which  does  not  keep  tariff  rates  in  its 
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office.    Most  of  the  large  shippers  have  special  traffic  managers  to  look  after  such 
matters.     (674.) 

B.  ClaMiflcation  of  freight — 1.  OeneraJ  principles. — Mr.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the 
Western  Classification  Committee,  explains  that  classification  is  the  basis  of 
freight  rates.  When  an  article  is  presented  for  shipment  the  classification  is 
examined  and  the  rate  upon  the  article  is  determined  by  the  class  to  which  it  is 
assigned.  Bulk  and  value  are  the  two  controlling  features  in  the  classification 
of  freight.  Value  determines  what  an  article  will  stand;  bulk  represents  the 
accommodation  furnished  by  the  carrier.  Probably  the  greater  quantity  of 
freight  consists  of  articles  which  are  shipped  at  commodity  rates  outside  of  the 
classification,  such  as  wheat,  coal,  pork,  etc.     (568,  569.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  states  that  classifi- 
cation is  based  on  value,  bulk,  and  risk.  The  question  what  an  article  is  able  to 
stand,  in  view  of  its  value,  is  also  taken  into  consideration.     (564. ) 

Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
siders that  the  classification  of  the  goods  is  the  basis  of  the  power  of  the  railroads 
in  infiuencing  commodities.  The  railways  at  present  can  fix  the  final  classifica- 
tion of  any  commodity,  and  there  is  no  redress  except  by  appeal  to  the  committee 
of  officials  which  makes  the  classification.     (191.) 

2.  CUissification  committees. — Mr.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the  Western  Classifica- 
tion Committee,  states  that  this  committee  establishes  the  freight  classification  for 
the  roads  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  committee  is  composed  of  a 
delegate  from  each  road,  usually  the  assistant  freight  agent,  sometimes  the  general 
&ei^t  agent  or  the  traffic  agent,  sometimes  the  commercial  and  general  agent. 
The  by-laws  of  the  committee  provide  for  two  meetings  each  year;  but  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  have  an  extra  meeting.  The  chairman  presides  at  meetings,  decides 
questions  on  the  construction  of  the  classification  in  the  intei*val8  between  meet- 
ings, and  rules  ^pon  new  articles  presented  for  classification  which  are  not  already 
provided  for.  Changes  are  constantly  made  at  the  semiannual  meetings,  but  they 
are  not  very  numerous.  All  rulings  are  operative  on  the  roads  in  the  territory 
as  soon  as  published.     (567, 568. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  states  that  shippers  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
Western  Classification  Committee,  in  person  or  by  attome]^,  and  presenting  their 
cases.  He  thinks  that  shippers  are  generally  satisfied  with  their  privileges  in 
respect  to  the  presentation  ojc  their  desires  before  the  Western  Classification  Com- 
mittee.   (570.) 

Mr.  Bird  says  that  business  men  and  others  wishing  changes  in  classifications 
are  permitted  to  appear  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Western  Classification 
Committee  during  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  association  itself.  This 
subcommittee  paaaes  on  the  questions  submitted  in  part  and  submits  the  others 
in  due  form  to  the  association.  Requests  for  changes  are  usually  made  by  those 
who  hope  to  get  some  special  advantage  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others. 
(478.) 

Mr.  Tucker  says  that  the  Eastern  Classification  Committee  is  composed  of  6 
members  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  and  9  others;  15  in  all.    (558.) 

3.  Uniformity  of  classification. — ^Mr.  Newcomb  says  that  there  are  at  present 
three  more  or  less  uniform  systems  of  classification  of  freight  in  this  country— one 
in  the  Northern  and  Central  States  (the  Official) ,  one  in  the  Western  States,  and 
one  in  the  South.  These  classifications  differ  in  important  respects,  a  thing  which 
is  justified  by  the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  products  chiefiy  hauled.  A 
nmform  classification  for  through  freight  would  be  desirable,  but  there  would 
be  too  many  exceptions  as  to  local  traffic.  (100. ) 

Mr.  Reaoan  says  that  the  State  of  Texas  has  adopted  practically  the  Western 
classification,  but  has  prohibited  the  railways  from  making  certain  reservations 
exempting  themselves  from  liability.    (350. ) 

Mr.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the  W^tem  Classification  Committee,  says  there  are 
three  principal  classifications  in  the  United  States — ^the  Official,  which  covers  the 
territOTy  east  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio;  the 
Southern ,  which  governs  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi ,  and  the  West- 
ern, which  governs  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  freight  Is  shipped 
from  New  York  into  the  territory  of  the  Western  classification,  through  Chi- 
ago,  it  is  rebilled  under  the  Western  classification.  This  is  not  umformly 
lane,  however.  For  instance,  freight  from  points  east  of  Chicago  consigned  to 
St.  Paul  or  Mississippi  River  points  goes  through  on  the  Eastern  classification. 
Mr.  Ripley  does  not  think  that  difference  of  classification  is  a  source  of  much 
inconvenience  to  the  shippNer.  It  does,  however,  produce  some  unjust  discrimina- 
tion between  places.  For  instance,  a  shipper  in  Chicago,  sending  to  St.  Paul  or  to 
Mifwiwrippi  River  points,  is  likely  to  be  at  some  disadvantage  as  compared  with  an 
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» 
Eastern  shipper  sending  similar  goods  to  the  same  points.  This  is  bt'cause  the 
Eastern  classification  is .  npon  the  whole ,  somewhat  lower  than  the  Western .  Many 
complaints  on  the  part  of  shippers  arise  from  these  differences  of  classification, 
and  often  delay  is  caused  in  the  delivery  of  freight.  The  witness  has  not  known 
of  any  suit  arising  from  such  a  cause. 

In  Illinois  there  is  a  classification  framed  by  the  Illinois  board  of  railway  and 
warehouse  commissioners.  Of  course  this  applies  only  to  business  wholly  in 
the  State  of  Dlinois.     (568, 569. ) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  explains  the  reason 
why  the  Eastern  or  Offtcial  classification  has  been  applied  by  the  Western  rail- 
roads as  far  as  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  used  by  the  railroads  running  directly 
from  Eastern  points  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  roads  from  Chicago  were  forced 
to  adopt  the  same  classification  on  through  traffic  in  order  to  compete  in  hand- 
ling the  ffoods.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  the  witness  found  that  whisky  was  being 
shipped  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Paul  at  less  than  the  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  St. 
Paul,  whisky  being  fourth  or  fifth  class  at  Cincinnati  and  first  class  under  the 
Western  classification. 

The  witness  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  attempted  to  establish 
uniform  classification  throughout  the  country.  Each  section  has  made  its  classi- 
fication with  a  view  to  promoting  business  and  building  up  manufacturing  in  its 
own  territory.  Consequently  each  section  must  vield  something  to  the  otner  to 
secure. uniformity;  it  is  a  matter  of  giving  and  taking.  Tbis  committee  prepared 
a  classification  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  roads  west  of  Chicago  and  by  several 
Eastern  lines,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  one  or  two  of  the  trunk  lines. 
Even  if  this  uniform  classification  had  been  adopted,  special  commodity  rates  on 
grain,  lumber,  coal,  etc.,  would  still  have  been  permitted,  just  as  they  are  at 
present.     (477,478.) 

Mr.KNAPP,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  believes  that  uniform 
classification  of  freight  under  public  authority  would  lessen  discriminations  and 
be  generally  beneficial.  The  desirability  of  uniformity  comes  not  so  much  from 
the  difference  in  absolute  expense  of  shipment  of  a  given  commodity  under  dif- 
ferent classifications  as  from  the  fact  that  its  relation  to  competing  commodities 
is  largely  determined  by  classification.  Thus  the  differences  in  rates  between 
wheat  and  fiour,  referrea  to  in  another  connection,  are  exceedingly  important  in 
their  influence  upon  the  milling  business.     (142.) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis. ,  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements, 
testifies  that  he  has  suffered  serious  injustice  as  a  result  of  the  differences  between 
the  existing  classifications.  For  instaoice,  under  the  Official  classification,  which 
rules  in  Michigan,  certain  sizes  of  packages  of  vehicles  are  shipped  as  first  class. 
Under  the  Western  classification,  which  governs  in  Wisconsin,  practically  all 
vehicles,  except  those  of  large  and  bulky  structure,  are  shipped  at  li  times  first 
class.  The  classification  at  the  initial  point  of  shipment  contarols  the  rate  to  des- 
tination. From  this  it  results  that  while  a  shipper  of  vehicles  in  Wisconsin  has 
to  pay  li  times  first-class  rates,  a  shipper  in  Michigan  can  reach  the  same  points 
by  payment  of  first-class  rates  only.  Again,  trouble  arises  from  the  different 
requirements  as  to  packing.  Under  the  Official  classification  cutters  may  be 
shipjped  in  crates,  set  up,  witn  the  bows  projectix]^,  and  without  wrapping  the  pro- 

J'ectmg  parts ;  under  the  Western  classification  uie  bows  must  be  wrapped  or  a 
ligher  rate  is  charged.  The  railroad  comi>anies  have  also  made  a  si>ecial  ruling 
on  buggies,  which  enables  the  Michigan  manufacturers  and  the  manufacturers  in 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Racine  to  ship  vehicles  to  Iowa  points  at  a  rate  that  is 
sometimes  even  less  than  the  first-class  rate.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  obliged  to  pajr  li 
times  first  class  on  the  same  commodity  to  the  same  points.  He  considers  this  a 
gross  injustice.  He  admits  that  there  might  be  a  particular  instance  in  which  a 
strictly  uniform  classification  might  work  hardship,  but,  t^ng  the  country  as  a 
whole,  he  believes  that  the  uniform  classification  would  be  the  proper  and  right 
thing.  He  does  not  think  that  uniformity  of  classification  can  be  hoped  for  exoept 
through  governmental  action.     (548.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  states  further  that  the  manufacturers  in  the  West  are  dependent 
on  commodity  ratefr  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  compete  with  manufacturers 
farther  east.  He  finds,  however,  that  his  own  town  is  put  at  a  disadvantage  in 
resi>ect  to  these  rates  as  compared  with  St.  Paul.  The  commodity  rate  on  the 
witnesses  raw  material,  mostly  iron  and  steel,  is  about  one-half  of  the  rate  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Paul  on  the  finished  product,  but  as  it  takes  about  two  carloads  of 
raw  material  in  the  rough  to  make  one  of  finished  product,  this  amounts  to  a  dis- 
crimination against  La  Crosse.    (550.) 

Mr.  RiPLET  is  in  favor  of  a  uniform  classification  of  freight  for  the  whole 
United  States.    It  should  be  framed  by  the  railroads.    The  roads  made  an 
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attempt  some  years  ago  to  frame  such  a  classification,  and  practically  agreed 
npon  it;  bnt  the  agreement  failed  through  the  objection  of  a  few  roads.  The 
objecting  roads  were  principally  in  the  East,  although  some  of  the  Pacific  coast 
lines  also  objected.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  trend  of  the  changes  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Western  classification  is  toward  uniformity.  The 
framing  of  a  classification  is  a  very  complicated  matter,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
one  m£le  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  give  general  satisfac- 
tion, at  least  at  first.  The  classification  which  all  the  roads  drew  up  some 
time  ago,  however,  wotdd  be  available  as  a  basis.  The  witness  would  not  antici- 
X)ate  any  injury  to  the  roads  by  a  classification  framed  by  the  commission  after 
a  full  hearing.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  that  a  uniform  classification  will  be 
attained,  unless  the  framing  of  one  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  it  is  made  mandatory  upon  the  railroads  to  frame  one. 
(568-570.) 

Mr.  Morton  believes  that  the  universal  classification  is  very  desirable.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  with  a  view  to  such  classification. 
The  attempt  failed,  because  men  in  different  sections  desired  different  classifica- 
tions on  account  of  the  commodities  most  largely  carried  in  their  sections.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  public  that 
some  commission,  perhaps  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  should  fix  a  uniform  classification.  It  would  still  be  possible  for 
different  rates  to  be  made  upon  the  same  classification,  and  for  special  com- 
modity rates  to  be  made  as  at  present.     (491 ,  496, 497. ) 

Mr.  INOAL.LS,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  differences  in  classifi- 
cation cause  an  immense  amount  of  trouble.  He  thinks  that  uniform  classifica- 
tion would  not  necessitate  making  the  same  rates  in  every  section.     (300.) 

Mr.  Blanch ARD,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  declares 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  uniform  classification  so  far  as  it  is  practicable.  The  railways 
themselves  ought  to  formulate  classifications.  Assignment  of  articles  to  classes 
is  a  very  imx>ortant  element  in  deciding  what  the  rate  on  those  classes  shall  be,  and 
the  railways  should  determine  these  classes  for  the  same  reason  that  they  should 
determine  the  original  rates.  It  might  be  wise  to  permit  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  order  the  railroads  to  adopt  a  uniform  classification  by  a  certain 
date,  leaving  it  to  the  railways  themselves  to  work  out  the  classification.  In  case 
of  failure  to  adopt  a  classification,  the  commission  might  perhaps  put  one  in 
force. 

At  the  same  time  the  importance  of  uniform  classification,  Mr.  Blanchard  thinks, 
has  been  overestimated.  Its  adoption  would  not  stop  discriminations.  The  chief 
advantage  would  be  in  securing  unbroken  through  rates.  Moreover,  there  are 
miany  difficulties  in  the  way  of  uniform  classification.  Despite  these  difficulties, 
however,  the  number  of  classes  has  been  greatly  reduced,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
classifications.  The  eastward  tariffs  of  the  Central  Traffic  Association  formerly 
contained  13  classes;  these  have  been  merged  into  6,  exclusive  of  commodity 
rates.     (683,  676,  677.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  further  that  there  are  many  reasons  which  warrant  differ- 
ences in  charges  and  in  classifications  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  a 
section  where  there  is  a  large  and  regular  traffic  in  some  one  commodity,  such  as 
cotton,  live  stock,  or  manufactured  products,  it  is  proper  that  a  lower  rate  should 
be  made  on  that  commodity  than  m  a  section  where  the  traffic  is  very  light. 
ThuB,  the  large  concentration  of  manufacturing  industries  in  New  England 
justifies  lower  rates  on  manufactured  products  from  that  section  than  in  the 
regions  where  manufactures  are  little  developed.  Other  items  in  the  classification 
must  be  affected  by  canal,  ocean,  and  river  transportation.  This  is  especially 
true  as  to  transcontinental  traffic.  On  account  of  the  numerous  innuences 
which  affect  the  transportation  of  commodities  in  different  sections,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  special  commodity  rates  intermediate  between  the  various  classes.  It  is 
desirable  t^t  these  should  be  reduced  in  number  as  far  as  x)OBsible,  but  they  can 
not  be  entirely  done  away.  Moreover,  to  establish  uniform  classification  for 
interstate  traffic  would  also  necessitate  changes  in  regard  to  State  traffic.    The 

S resent  classifications  have  been  adopted  in  view  of  tde  circumstances  and  con- 
itions  in  their  respective  regions.  The  system  of  freight  classification  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is,  roughly  speaking,  similar  to  that  in  this 
country.    (682-684.) 

Mr.  VANLANDINGHAM,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 
does  not  think  that  a  uniform  classification  by  statute  is  advisable  or  even  pos- 
sible without  many  exceptions  of  particular  commodities.  The  territory  in 
which  an  article  is  producMl  in  large  quantities  must  naturally  have  a  lower  rate 
an  that  article  to  the  oenlTal  market  than  prevails  in  territories  where  it  is  carried 
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in  small  quantities.  Water  transportation  also  makes  modifications  in  classifica- 
tions necessary;  in  Pacific  coast  traffic  there  are  nearly  1,500  exceptions  to 
the  general  classifications.  The  railways  themselves  are  seeking  uniformity  in 
dassfication  as  rapidly  as  x>ossible.  There  were  fully  20  different  classifica- 
tions fifteen  years  ago.  The  classification  committees  of  the  different  sections 
meet  yearly,  and  often  have  hundreds  of  applications  for  changes.  One  difficulty 
encountered  by  the  railways  in  trying  to  get  uniform  classification,  wMch  would 
also  arise  in  trying  to  fix  a  uniform  classification  by  national  authority,  grows 
out  of  the  cl&sfflfications  prescribed  on  particular  commodities  for  traffic  within 
various  States  by  statutes  of  those  States,  as  in  Illinois 

The  Official  classification  has  only  six  classes;  the  Western  is  much  higher  on 
general  merchandise,  and  lower  on  the  products  of  the  country;  the  Southern  is 
more  largely  based  on  quantities  than  on  the  value  of  goods,  on  account  of 
water  competition.     (20^204.) 

Mr.  Spbnobr,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway ,  believes  that  greater  uniform- 
ity of  classification  than  now  exists  is  desirable,  but  regard  must  always  be  given 
to  the  different  conditions  in  different  sections.  Classification  amounts  to  the 
fixing  of  rates.    Many  articles  have  been  taken  out  of  the  regular  classes  and 

given  special  commodity  rates.  Thus  in  the  State  of  Alabama  as  soon  as  the  iron 
usiness  was  introduced  and  largely  developed  it  became  absolutely  necessaryto 
make  a  sx>ecial  commodity  rate  for  iron,  such  as  was  not  necessary  before.  The 
railway  must  thus  always  consider  local  conditions,  must  take  into  account  the 
markets  to  which  local  products  can  go,  and  the  prices  which  can  be  obtained. 
While  the  original  theory  in  fixing  classification  was  probably  to  impose  all  the 
traffic  would  bear,  the  method  is  now  to  constantly  whittle  away  rates  according 
to  constantly  changing  conditions.     (277.) 

Mr.  Co  WEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  uniformity  in  classification 
is  out  of  the  question  for  a  country  so  large  and  with  so  great  a  traffic  as  the 
United  States.  But  the  railways  themselves  are  tending  to  secure  uniformity  as 
far  as  possible.    (217. ) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  does  not  understand  all  of 
the  reasons  for  differences  in  the  classification  of  commodities  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  but  admits  that  there  are  differences  in  conditions.     (237.) 

Mr.  Kellby,  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Leagpie,  believes  that  on  the  whole  a 
uniform  system  throughout  the  country  would  he  very  desirable,  although  it 
would  take  a  considerable  time  and  much  labor  to  prepare  one,  and  although  there 
are  often  reasons  why  classifications  should  differ  somewhat  in  different  territory. 
At  present,  imder  the  three  classifications  which  prevail  in  different  sections,  the 
shipper,  who  can  not  be  familiar  with  them  all,  or  even  with  a  single  classification, 
on  account  of  its  complexity,  does  not  know  when  he  ships  goods  what  the  freight 
to  some  distant  point  will  be.  Shippers  themselves,  rather  than  buyers,  usu^y 
determine  the  route  of  shipment.  The  witness  believes  that,  individually,  railroads 
do  not  depart  materially  nrom  the  general  classification  adopted  for  their  respective 
sections  of  the  country.     (191.) 

E.  Kisoellaneoiifl  qoMtloiit. — 1 .  Through  freight  rates, — ^Mr .  Blanch  ard  testifies  that 
through  freight  rates  and  fares  were  formerly  made  by  adding  up  the  various 
local  rates  with  the  terminal  charges,  etc.  The  rules  and  responsibilities  of  the 
different  carriers  forming  the  links  in  the  through  lines  were  dissimilar  and  even 
clashing.  Transfers  were  numerous  and  the  time  of  through  transit  very  long. 
At  present  through  routes  have  been  arranged  either  by  actual  consohdation 
of  ownership  or  by  joint  agreements  of  different  kinds,  and  now  more  and  better 
through  routes  are  offered  to  shippers  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  Ihe 
result  has  been  economical  to  the  railroads  in  car  supply  and  return  loads,  and 
advantageous  to  the  general  public  in  quicker  time  and  lower  charges.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pass  laws  to  induce  railways  to  make  proper  through  connections. 
The  self-interest  of  the  carriers  themselves  will  regtuate  the  matter.  At  present 
any  road,  which  can  offer  reasonable  facilities  and  which  will  divide  charges  as 
satisfactorily  as  existing  connecting  lines,  can  usually  secure  through  rates  from 
any  important  railroad  connecting  with  it.  It  is  true  that  railways  sometimes 
have  preferences  for  particular  roads.  Thus  a  group  of  roads  under  common 
ownership  will  naturally  tend  to  prefer  one  another  in  their  shipments.  So,  too, 
if  one  connecting  line  has  a  reputation  for  demoraliidng  rates  and  injuring  both 
shippers  and  carriers  it  will  naturally  be  less  favored  than  more  conservative 
lines.     (627.682.) 

2.  Fast  freight  lines.— "Mx.  Newcomb,  of  the  Depturtment  of  Agriculture,  says  that 
there  are  many  lines  of  freight  cars  going  by  special  names  which  traverse  two  or 
more  lines  of  railways.  Their  purpose  is  to  secure  a  reputation  or  trade  name  for 
through  traffic.    Tlurough  traffic  arrangements  of  some  sort  are  absolutely  essen- 
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tial.  There  were  formerly  some  fast-freight  lines  which  were  incorDorated  and 
separate  from  the  railways,  but  the  Empire  Line  and  the  Merchants'  Despatch  are 
the  only  ones  of  this  kind  now.  Others  are  merely  coox)eratiye  arrangements 
among  connecting  roads.  Each  puts  in  a  number  of  cars  and  pays  expenses  and 
divides  receipts  in  pronortion  to  its  mileage.  The  railway  companies  consider  the 
separate,  incorporatea  fast-freight  lines  disadvantageous.     (98. ) 

3.  Competition  of  Canadian  railroads  (see  also  under  Grain  ahijpmenta). — 
Mr.  MoBTON,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  com- 

Elains  of  the  fact  tnat  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  is  permitted  to  carry  freight 
rom  one  State  in  our  Union  to  another  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
especiallv  of  the  fact  that  it  demands  that  the  American  transcontinental  lines  shall 
charge  10  per  cent  higher  rates  than  the  Canadian  road.  He  thinks  that  this  prac- 
tice snoula  be  prohibited  by  law.     (492. ) 

Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  referred  to  the  practice 
of  ^rmitting  goods  to  be  carried  by  the  Canadian  railways  from  one  part  of  the 
Umted  States  to  another  in  bond.  The  practice  is  opposed  by  those  railways  which 
do  not  participate  in  the  traffic  brought  by  the  Canadian  roads. 

4.  Export  of  butter  and  cheese, — ^Mr.  Kennard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg 
Board,  says  tnat  the  export  trade  in  butter  and  cheese  is  quite  large,  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  but  that  it  is  hindered  by  lacK  of  shipping  facilities 
and  is  not  increa.Hing  in  amount.  There  is  only  one  steamship  line  from  New 
York  which  will  carry  shipments  of  butter,  and  the  freight  rates  on  this  line  are 
almost  prohibitive.  Chicago  dealers  ship  largely  by  way  of  Montreal,  the  freight 
rate  being  only  about  one-half  that  from  New  York.  Owing  to  these  lower 
Canadian  rates  the  exportation  of  butter  and  cheese  has  developed  enormously, 
although  the  witness  does  not  know  how  far  the  statistics  distinguish  between 
tibe  product  made  in  Canada  and  that  shipped  through  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  The  shipments  of  cheese  from  Montreal  from  May  1, 1899,  to  November 
1, 1899,  were  about  seven  times  as  great  as  those  from  New  York,  and  the  ship- 
ments of  butter  about  four  times  as  great.  The  Canadian  steamers  would  only 
take  American  products  when  they  can  not  get  the  products  of  their  own 
country,  and  they  keep  their  freight  rooms  open,  excluding  American  products, 
up  to  within  three  da^s  of  sailing.  Mr.  Kennard  thinks  that  American  shipping 
should  be  encoura^^  in  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty.    (368.) 

5.  Weight  of  shipments. — Mr.  Emebson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  says  that 
shippers  of  bulk  vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  frequently  have  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  apparent  shrinkage  in  weights.  Where  these  dealers  ship  to  other 
persons  the  lack  of  proper  supervision  by  the  railroad  over  the  discharge  of  the 
freight  sometimes  permits  part  of  the  goods  to  be  taken  away,  either  by  accident 
or  intentionally,  without  bein^  weighed.  The  goods  are  paid  for  by  the  discharge 
weight.  In  other  cases  on  shipments  made  to  the  dealer  the  car  is  found  to  con- 
tain less  weight  than  the  amount  billed  by  the  i>erson  loading  it,  but  the  consignee 
is  compelled  to  pay  freight  at  the  higher  rate.  In  the  case  of  potatoes  there  is 
naturally  a  slight  shrinkage,  chiefly  due  to  the  evaporation  of  moisture,  but  it 
should  not  exceed  two  i>er  cent,  whereas  some  of  the  discrepancies  which  the 
witness  has  met  with  have  been  much  larger.  The  difficulty  of  lack  of  Buper- 
vision  over  the  discharge  of  cars  is  found  chiefly  in  medium-sized  markets.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  be  x>ossible  for  the  railroads  to  exercise  proper  supervision 
without  employing  many  more  men;  at  any  rate,  shippers  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  nec^sary  supervision.  Where  potatoes  and  similar  articles  are  shippedin 
barrels  inst^Ebd  of  in  bulk,  little  difficulty  occurs. 

In  this  connection  the  witness  declares  that  the  track  scales  used  by  the  rail- 
wavs  are  often  inaccurate.  He  has  weighed  the  same  car  on  the  same  dav  on  the 
scales  of  two  different  railroads  at  St.  Paul  and  found  a  difference  of  nearly 
8,500  pounds.  (480-^185.) 

Mr.  KENNARD  says  tiiat  great  inconvenience  is  caused  to  dealers  by  the  differ- 
ent weights  fixed  for  bushSls  of  different  products  in  the  various  States.  Sales  of 
all  sorts  of  products  should,  if  possible,  be  made  by  weight  instead  of  measure. 
(309.) 

6.  Perishable  products,— ^ii,  Kbnnard,  vice-president  of  the  batter  and  egg 
board,  successor  of  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange,  says  that  that  board  meets 
daily  to  give  opinions  and  to  vote  on  the  market  price  of  butter  and  eggs  and  to 
consider  the  interests  of  business.  Many  of  the  members  are  interested  in  the 
handling  of  other  perishable  farm  products.  There  are  about  200  or  250  firms  in 
Chicago  in  these  seneral  lines.  These  dealers  use  refrigerator  cars  largely,  and 
are  charged  very  high  rates.  In  the  case  of  fruit  products,  for  example,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  extra  freight  rate  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  there  is  a  charge  for 
idng,  which  the  dealers  think  should  be  omitted.    (868.) 
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Mr.  Emerson  complains  that  the  IncreaBe  of  the  TninimnTn  carload  of  fruit  from 
30,000  pounds  to,  he  thinks,  26,000,  compels  the  loading  of  cars  almost  or  qnite  to 
the  roof.  The  result  is  injurious  to  the  product,  because  of  the  generation  of  heat 
and  of  its  tendency  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  car.  Potatoes  are  often  injured  from 
the  same  cause.     (482,  483.) 

7.  Terminal  charges^  live  stocky  Chicfwo, — Mr.  Malloby  states  that  a  charge 
of  $2  per  car  on  live  stock  sent  to  the  Union  stock  yards  at  Chicago  was  added 
to  the  regular  tariff  on  June  1, 1894,  and  is  still  collected  by  all  roads.  The  excuse 
for  the  imposition  was  that  on  the  same  day  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit 
Company,  which  owns  tracks  in  and  about  the  stock  yards,  imposed  a  trackage 
char&^e  of  80  cents  per  car  upon  most  of  the  roads  and  $1. 50  per  car  upon  others, 
whicn  used  the  company's  tracks  for  a  longer  distance.  This  is  aside  from  the 
charge  made  to  stock  owners  by  the  stock-jrard  company  for  feed  and  yardage. 
By  the  decision  of  various  courts  and  commissions,  the  terminal  facilities  must  De 
furnished  by  the  railroads  and  must  be  included  in  their  rate.  Consecjuently  any 
charge  for  tnem  must  be  entirely  separate  from  the  charges  which  shippers  have 
to  pay  to  the  stock-yards  company.  The  live-stock  exchange  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  Illinois  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  and  obtained  a  decision  that 
the  terminal  charge  was  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  illegal.  The  matter  was  after- 
wards taken  to  tne  United  States  court  in  Chicago  and  a  similar  decision  was 
obtained;  the  railroads  were  ordered  to  desist  from  making  the  charge,  and  they 
did  so  until  the  court  of  appeals  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  on  a 
technicality.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  commission,  after  a  full  investigation,  ordered  the  railroads  to  cease  collect- 
ing the  charge.  The  railroads  refused  to  obey  the  order.  The  commission 
appealed  to  the  United  States  court  to  enforce  the  decision,  and  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Mallory's  testimony  the  court  had  the  case  under  advisement. 

The  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  which  is  the  largest  association  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  and  is  composed  largely  of  Texas,  Montana,  and  other  range  people, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  live-stockmen  in  their  fight.     (587,  588.) 

8.  Chicago  Belt  Railroad, — Mr.  Greeley  says  that  the  usual  charge  for  trans- 
ferring grain  around  the  Chicago  Belt  Railroad  is  about  $3  per  car,  wnich  he  con- 
siders excessive.  He  does  not  Imow  concerning  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  regard  to  this  railroad.     (381.^ 

Mr.  y AKLANDiNOHAH  refers  to  the  abuse  of  the  belt-line  system  around  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  making  discriminations  in  favor  of  that  city  and  of  particular 
shippers.  The  allowances  made  by  the  trunk  lines  to  the  belt  lines  for  handling 
their  cars  have  been  so  lar^e  that  the  belt  lines  have  been  able  to  make  large 
rebates.  The  belt  lines  claimed  not  to  be  amenable  to  the  interstate-commerce 
act.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  however,  has  ruled  against  this 
practice.     (208, 209.) 

9.  Furnishing  of  cars, — Mr.  Callaway  states  that  his  own  and  other  railways 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  furnish  cars  to  shippers  promptly.  He  admits  that 
railways  ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  their  customers,  but  declares  that 
the  inequalit}r  of  the  business  at  different  times  makes  complete  supply  of  the 
demand  occasionally  impossible.     (232. ) 

10.  Express  companies. — In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Inoalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  the  earnings  of  the  express  companies  are  not  increasing  relatively  to  those 
of  railways,  especially  those  of  the  fast  freight  trains  which  the  railways  are 
running.  He  believes  that  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
panies amount  to  only  about  1  i>er  cent  of  the  freight  receipts.     (301.) 

11.  Freight  bureaus, — Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Freight  Commissioners,  and  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League  of 
Philadelphia,  testifies  that  there  are  about  25  freight  bureaus  in  the  dmerent 
States  similar  to  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia.  This  consists  of  mer- 
chants organized  for  the  purx)08e  of  furthering  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
city  by  securing  fair  rates  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  city.  The  freight 
bureau  acts  as  the  mediator  between  the  transportation  companies  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  in  case  of  grievances,  and  also  furnishes  advice  to  shippers. 
The  Philadelphia  bureau,  for  example,  has  presented  a  number  of  grievances  and 
has  succeeded  in  having  Philadelphia  shippers  and  merchants  placed  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  other  cities.  The  railway  companies  usually  give  fair  consideration 
to  questions  raised  by  these  bureaus,  knowmg  that  they  represent  probably  the 
major  proportion  of  the  shipping  interests  of  their  respective  cities,  and  that  they 
are  familiar  with  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  National  Association  of  Freight  Commissioners  has  for  its  purpose  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  transportation  of  a  national  character,  the  presentation 
of  resolutions  to  Congress,  etc.    It  has  an  executive  committee,  which  takes  up 
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important  matters  daring  the  intervals  between  the  national  conventions.    (185, 
187, 198.) 

Mr.  Yanlandinoham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  similarly  points  out  that 
such  bureaus  are  able  to  influence  railway  officials  materially.  The  usual  method 
of  action  is  to  visit  the  traffic  officer  of  the  railway  company  and  confer  with  him 
informally.  He  will  often  be  much  more  frank  than  if  the  investigation  were  a 
public  one,  and  the  fact  that  the  representative  of  the  traffic  bureau  is  familiar 
with  railway  matters,  so  that  he  is  not  forced  to  believe  all  the  arg^unents  of  the 
traffic  manager  as  he  pleases  to  give  them,  and  that  he  has  behind  him  the  moral 
influence  of  a  large  body,  enables  him  often  to  secure  important  changes.    (208.) 

• 

ni.  DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  INDIVIDnALS. 


A.  Enstenoe  of  difloriminatLoiifl.— 1.  General  afflrmation. — Mr.  Knapp,  Mr.  Proutt, 
and  Mr.  Clements,  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  all  agree 
in  the  opinion  that  numerous  and  secret  discriminations  are  still  made  by  rail- 
ways, notwithstanding  the  interstate  commerce  act,  although  there  has,  in  their 
opinion,  been  a  marked  improvement  during  the  past  year.  They  attribute  these 
discriminations  to  competition  between  carriers,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  busi- 
ness in  whatever  way  is  possible,  rather  than  to  a  desire  to  injure  or  favor  any 
shippers.    It  is  poverty  which  leads  to  dishonest  action. 

Mr.  Prouty  declares  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  during  1898  the  demoralization 
of  rates  by  discriminations  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Competitive  traffic 
did  not  pretend  to  move  on  the  published  rates.  At  Portland,  Oreg. ,  it  was  found 
that  large  shippers  telephoned  to  the  agents  of  the  different  railways,  got  the 
best  rates  possible,  billed  their  goods  at  the  published  rates,  and  afterwards 
received  the  difference.  This  witness  also  points  out  that  railways  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  have  been  among  the  most  serious  offenders,  although  since  about  the 
beginning  of  1899  the  courts  appointing  receivers  have  been  more  strict  in  keeping 
them  within  the  law. 

Mr.  Knapp,  especially,  believes  that  since  the  action  of  the  receivers  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Onio  Railroad  in  the  latter  part  of  1898,  in  acknowledging  the 
extensive  practice  of  discriminations  and  agreeing  to  aid  in  the  future  in  prevent- 
ing them,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  of  conditions.  The  mana- 
gers of  many  railroads  had  become  impressed  with  the  danger  to  their  finances 
DTom  the  reduction  of  rates  to  many  special  shippers.  They  believed  that,  since 
practically  all  railways  made  these  special  rates,  no  one  really  gained  largely  in 
traffic.  Moreover,  rates  at  first  granted  secretly  tended  afterwards  to  become 
published  rates,  at  less  than  profitable  figures.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
simply  took  the  initiative  in  a  movement  favored  by  many  other  railways,  especi- 
ally of  the  Northeast.  This  changed  attitude  of  the  railways,  together  with 
the  increased  amount  of  traffic,  and  with  the  narrow  margins  which  now  remain 
for  making  concessions,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Enapp,  largely  done  away 
with  direct  discriminations  on  the  trunk  lines,  although  grain  for  export,  packing 
house  products,  and  some  other  classes  of  traffic  are  perhaps  still  subject  to  dis 
criminating  rates. 

Mr.  Prouty,  however,  declares  himself  less  optimistic  as  to  present  conditions 
regarding  rates,  and  Mr.  Clements  implies  that  he  considers  discriminations 
between  persons,  as  well  as  between  places,  to  be  still  a  serious  evil.  (Enapp, 
132, 139, 142, 143;  Prouty,  150-152;  Clements,  159.) 

Mr.  Co  WEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  says  that  the  letter 
written  by  him  and  Mr.  Murray  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1898 
was  occasioned  by  the  great  reduction  in  the  revenues  of  that  railway  from  the 
secret  cutting  of  rates.  The  gi*antin&f  of  rebates  and  lower  rates  affected  a  great 
deal  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  tne  traffic  at  that  time.  All  packing-house 
producte  and  iron  and  steel  products  were  getting  cut  rates.  The  system  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  welfare  and  injurious  to  the  railways.  Excessive  competition 
and  oi)en  rate  cutting  are  the  chief  causes  leading  to  oiscriminations.  All  sorts 
of  methods  were  being  employed.  There  is  much  less  abuse  in  this  wa^  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  witness  fears  that  when  the  great  demand  for  transportation  again 
falls  off  new  discriminations  will  be  made.  Pooling  is  the  only  remedy.  (313- 
316.) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  says  that 
the  practice  of  granting  discriminating  rates  differs  in  eictent  at  different  times 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  actual  amount  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, since  the  offending  companies  never  divulge  their  actions  to  anyone.  The 
witness  believes,  however,  that  discriminating  rates  have  increased  steadily  since 
about  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  and  that 
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they  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  absence  of  pooling.  Througfhout  his  arg^i- 
ment  in  favor  of  pooling  the  serious  character  and  results  of  discriminating  rates 
are  repeatedly  referred  to.     (6:^,  626.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  further  that  it  is  usually  the  shippers  who  demand 
rebates,  and  threaten  to  transfer  their  patronage  to  other  lines,  rather  than  the 
railway  companies  which  solicit  traffic.  The  railways  have  no  desire  to  build  up 
laree  shippers.     (683, 684. ) 

Mr.  Inqalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  also  says  that  the  practice 
of  granting  discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  has  varied  greatly  at  different 
times.  Thus  in  1885  there  were  many  discriminations.  The  interstate  commerce 
act  checked  them  for  a  few  years,  but  they  increased  until  in  1894  and  1895  the 
evil  was  about  as  bad  as  possible.  During  1896  competing  railways  made  joint 
agreements  which  almost  prevented  discriminations,  but  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  trans-Missouri  case  under  the  antitrust  act  caused  anarchy 
in  railway  rates.  The  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Conmaerce  Commission 
and  the  railways  have  resulted  in  a  great  improvement,  but  Mr.  Ingalls  fears  that 
when  the  present  rush  of  business  has  ceased  the  railways  will  gradually  diif  t 
back  into  their  old  ways  until  they  are  permitted  to  form  agreements.    (286, 297. ) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  also  speaks  of  the  decrease  in  discriminations 
due  to  the  conferences  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  abundant 
traffic,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  railways.     (836.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  believes  that  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  individuals  are  still  largely  granted  by  the  railways. 
The  object  is  to  get  business  without  enabling  competitors  to  find  out  how  it  is 
obtained.  If  the  law  were  obeyed  which  requires  rates  to  be  made  known,  and 
three  days'  notice  of  reduction  to  be  given,  the  competitor  would  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  make  bids  for  ti:^c.  The  evil  takes  many  forms,  including 
direct  rebates,  commissions,  car  mileage,  underbilling,  and  billing  to  the  wrong 
destination. 

Mr.  Spencer  declares,  however,  that  the  Southern  Railway  is  not  making  any 
discriminations  between  individuals,  aside  from  the  general  difference  between 
carload  rates  and  part-carload  rates.  This  was  not  true  of  the  separate  lines 
which  were  consohdated  a  few  years  ago  into  the  Southern  Railway,  and  the 
witness  thinks  that  consolidation  generaUy  tends  greatly  to  reduce  discrimina- 
tions. Throughout  the  South  rates  are  much  more  uniformly  maintained  now 
than  five  years  ago.  Shippers  have  confidence  that  other  shipx)ers  are  not  getting 
advantages,  and  hence  do  not  themselves  apply  for  advantages.     (278,  279. ) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ana  St.  Paul,  also  testifies  that  railway 
rates  are  not  maintained  as  the  law  requires,  but  believes  that  the  number  of 
instances  ojf  violation  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  However ,  on  account 
of  the  severe  penalties,  the  railways  are  apt  to  confine  their  discriminations  to  the 
largest  shippers,  who  will  help  them  in  concealment,  and  these  shippers  need 
favors  less  than  the  others.  Gl^nerally  speaking,  a  large  volume  of  business  tends 
to  steady  the  rates.     (470,  471.) 

Mr.  Hyland  says  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  railroads  to  make  private  discrim- 
inations in  order  to  compete.  Only  three  days'  notice  of  reduction  in  rates  made 
tor  the  purpose  of  securing  business  is  required  by  the  law.  Mr.  Hyland  declares 
that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  especially 
important  and  should  be  strictly  enforced.  Railways  should  be  willing  to  give 
up  any  part  of  their  traffic  which  can  not  be  carried  on  le^timately.     (852.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  declares  that 

Sublished  tariffs  are  not  maintained  by  railroads  and  can  not  be  maintained, 
[oreover,  he  does  not  think  that  uniformity  of  rates  between  different  shippers 
is  natural  or  necessary.  The  producer  of  transportation,  like  the  producer  of 
other  commodities,  should  be  free  to  sell  for  all  he  can  get  and  to  mase  different 
prices  to  different  persons  if  necessary.  **  If  I  was  a  banker  and  found  a  mer- 
chant that  had  an  iaea  that  somebody  had  to  buy  his  goods  I  would  not  allow 
him  to  do  business  at  my  bank."  It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  Mr.  Stickney 
discusses  quite  fully  the  conditions  which  must  be  considered  in  making  freight 
rates,  his  evidence  on  this  subject  being  summarized  in  another  place.     (460-462. ) 

Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  thinks  that  dis- 
criminations, whether  between  individuals  or  localities,  should  be  prohibited. 
There  certainly  do  exist  unjust  discriminations  of  both  classes,  although  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  decide  what  are  fair  rates  as  between  different  communities, 
and  what  constitutes  discrimination.  A  man  who  ships  a  single  carload  should 
receive  as  low  a  rate  as  one  who  ships  100  carloads. 

The  witness  thinks  that  preferential  rates  are  probably  g^ven  on  as  large  a  pro- 
poi*tion  of  the  business  as  before  the  interstate -commerce  act,  or  even  larger, 
although  the  number  of  persons  who  receive  these  rates  is  smaller.    Practically 
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all  the  methods  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  are  employed  to  evade  the 
law.  Frequently  lower  rates  are  granted  on  shipments  within  a  State  as  com- 
pensation for  furnishing  interstate  shipments.  If  a  single  railroad  believes  that 
the  interstate-commerce  act  is  a  farce,  and  makes  special  rates,  its  practice  goes 
far  toward  demorali2dng  the  rates  of  other  roads.  The  witness  declares  that 
there  is  one  railroad  from  Chicago  to  the  Missouri  River  which  is  doing  double 
the  business  it  ought  to  do  if  it  maintained  rates.  A  few  years  ago  a  number  of 
railroads  in  that  section  tried  to  maintain  absolutely  the  interstate-commerce 
law,  and  brought  suit  against  this  particular  road.  Its  president  admitted  the 
charges,  but  nothinsp  was  done.     (490, 493, 494.) 

Mr.  Ejclley,  freignt  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  rates  have  been  better  maintained  during  the  year  1899  than 
before.  He  attributes  this  less  to  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of  traffic,  which  does 
not  in  the  past  seem  to  have  prevented  discriminations,  than  to  the  conferences 
between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  trunk  line  officials.  Dis- 
criminations by  false  classifications,  private  cars,  and  similar  methods  still  exist. 
(ia5,186.) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  believes 
also  that  published  rates  have  for  the  most  part  been  maintained  during  1899, 
but  that^the  discriminations  during  1898  were  worse  than  at  any  time  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  They  were  made  by  numerous  methods,  such  as 
payment  of  commissions  for  securing  business,  allowance  of  direct  rebates,  trans- 
portation of  grain  on  export  rates  when  really  intended  for  domestic  use,  allow- 
ances to  elevator  owners  for  loading  and  unloading,  payments  for  the  use  of 
private  cars,  etc .     ( 1 94. ) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham  further  declares  that  in  his  position  he  learns  of  many 
illegal  discriminations  between  individuals,  perhaps  as  many  in  favor  of  individ- 
uals whom  it  is  his  interest  to  protect  as  in  favor  of  others.  He  believes  that 
usually  such  discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  in  one  city  are  made  by  rail- 
ways in  the  belief  that  they  would  otherwise  lose  business  by  reason  of  discrimi- 
nations made  in  favor  of  some  other  place  or  individual.  He  thinks  that  the  evil 
of  discriminations  is  likely  to  get  worse  and  worse,  until  it  becomes  so  great  that 
the  railways  will  agree  to  put  tnings  back  to  the  proi)er  basis  again.     (207, 208. ) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  ^ain  shipper  of  Chicago,  testifies  that  he  frequently  received 
rebates  on  ^ain  shipments  oef  ore  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Since  that  time, 
his  opposition  to  freight  discriminations  being  well  known,  he  has  scarcely  been 
offered  rebates  and  certainly  would  not  accept  them.  On  this  account  he  has 
practically  been  driven  out  of  business.  The  witness  believes  from  his  experience 
that  discriminations  are  worst  when  there  is  the  most  traffic  to  move.  Discrimi- 
nations were  temporarily  checked  when  the  interstate-commerce  law  went  into 
effect,  but  gradually  increased  and  have  continued  ever  since.  Place  discrimina- 
tions of  all  Kinds  are  especially  deprecated  by  this  witness.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  interstate-commerce  law  has  been  to  lessen  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
rpilroads  grant  favors,  but  probablv  not  to  lessen  the  amount  of  such  favors. 
With  every  man  on  the  same  basis  all  danger  from  large  combinations  of  capital 
will  disappear.     r353, 359. ) 

Mr.  Neall,  a  snipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  discriminations 
stiU  exist.  He  even  thinks  that  they  are  justified  in  certain  cases  in  order  to  off- 
set discriminations  between  places  made  legally  under  the  tariffs.  Thus,  Phila- 
delphia has  repeatedly  complained  that  the  freight  rates  on  the  trunk  lines  to 
that  i>ort  are  relatively  higher  than  to  other  ports,  so  that  traffic  is  diverted  from 
Philstdelphia.  The  only  way  in  which  the  railways,  which  are  under  agreement 
as  to  dinerential  rates  to  mfferent  x>orts,  can  do  justice  to  Philadelphia  is  by 
making  discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  at  that  city,  and  Mr.  Neall  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  has  been  receiving  a  fairer  pro- 
portion of  freight  during  the  past  year  than  nitherto  is  largely  due  to  the  existence 
of  such  individual  departures  from  published  tariffs.  Mr.  Neall  admits  that  the 
harbor  of  Philadelphia  is  not  equal  in  some  regards  to  those  of  other  ports. 

In  view  of  the  discriminations  which  exist  among  railways  Mr.  NeaU  advocated 
pooling,  under  proper  restrictions  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.     (178,174.) 

Mr.  Stone,  of  the  (Dhicago  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  there  is  generally  less  com- 
plaint of  discrimination  when  business  is  ^ood  than  when  it  is  bad.  At  the 
present  time  he  believes  that  there  is  less  unjust  discrimination  than  there  has 
Deen  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  perhaps  during  the  decade  just 
cloBuig.  In  a  place  like  Chicago  or  any  large  city  he  thinks  the  merchants  are 
more  alert  than  people  in  smaller  places,  and  there  is  not  apt  to  be  so  much  dis- 
crimination between  them.  Railways  would  be  more  cautious  about  allowing 
diBcrimination  where  public  opinion  furnishes  such  a  search  light  than  they  would 
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be  in  ci  commtLnity  dominated  by  one  large  business.  He  has  no  information 
about  local  discriminations  between  great  cities  like  Chicago  and  smaller  places. 
He  does  not  believe  pooling  would  prevent  unjust  discrimination.  (534,535.) 

Mr.  WOFFINDIN,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  east-bound  freight  committee, 
thinks  it  quite  probable  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  freight  discrimination,  but 
he  has  no  means  of  knowing  it.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  public  rates 
are  now  so  low  that  any  lower  discriminating  rates  would  involve  a  loss.  (565, 566. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  less  discrimination  in  the 
trunk-line  territory  than  in  the  West ;  at  least,  not  so  much  is  heard  about  it. 
(545.) 

2.  Denial  of  discriminations, — Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight 
Association,  savs  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  less  rate  trouble  than 
now.  He  thinks  that  as  a  rule  more  has  been  said  about  rate  troubles  than  has 
been  justified.  He  does  not  know  of  any  discriminations,  and  he  does  not  think 
any  discrimination  could  long  continue  without  being  known  to  everybody.  It  is 
natural  for  a  shipiper  to  feel  tnat  he  is  not  getting  as  low  rates  as  others,  but  Mr. 
Tucker  thinks  he  is  mistaken  as  a  rule.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  case  in  which 
large  shippers  get  advantages  over  smaller  ones;  though  *'  of  course,  a  man  that  is 
a  large  shipper  and  does  a  large  wholesale  business,  like  several  packers  or  large 

frain  men,  naturally  have  more  power  than  the  smaller  dealer.  That  is  exempU- 
ed  in  almost  every  commercial  transaction.'* 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  there  might  be  a  system  of  drawbacks  without 
its  being  publicly  taiown.  If,  as  stated,  the  Santa  Fe  paid  $7,000,000  in  drawbacks 
in  the  years  preceding  its  bankruptcy,  that  was  not  known  at  the  time  to  the  other 
roads.  Mr.  Tucker  thinks,  however,  that  the  other  roads  would  have  known  if 
the  Santa  Fe  had  got  a  greater  tonnage  than  it  would  otherwise  have  got.  He 
does  not  think  that  any  pirating  of  rates  can  result  in  increased  tonnage,  because 
it  will  soon  be  met  by  a  comi)etitor.     (558-561.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  the  freight  rates  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  low  figure  that  considerable  discriminations  between 
individuals  are  impossible.  He  implies  that  si)ecial  rates  to  certain  shippers,  not 
necessarily  more  favorable  than  those  to  other  shippers  on  the  same  line,  are 
sometimes  made  to  enable  those  shipx)ers  to  comx)ete  with  producers  on  other 
lines  of  railway  and  even  in  other  countries.  The  private-car  system  constitutes 
a  form  of  discrimination,  although  the  rat^s  are  open  to  all  such  shippers.  The 
witoess  admits,  also,  that  pooling  would  be  somewhat  beneficial  in  its  infiuence 
upon  discriminations.     (231.) 

Mr.  Callaway  is  positive  that  the  New  York  Central  adheres  strictly  to  pub- 
lished rates  at  present.  He  had  not  understood  that  extensive  rebates  were  dis- 
tinctly proved  against  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.     (234.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  thinks  that  there  has  been  very  little 
discrimination  between  individuals  in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  grain  products. 
Practically  all  shippers  have  paid  published  rates.     (440.) 

Mr.  Emerson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  thinks  there  are  probably  no  discrim- 
inations between  different  shippers  in  handling  vegetables  and  similar  products 
in  connection  with  that  market.     (484.) 

Mr.  Mallory  believes  that  the  rates  on  live  stock  are  exactly  the  same  to  all  ship- 
pers. The  great  packers,  who  own  cattle  cars,  have  an  advantage  to  the  extent  of 
the  profits  the  cars  bring  them;  but  he  believes  that  they  have  to  -p&Y  the  same 
tariit  rates  as  others.     ^588, 589.) 

3.  Specific  instances  of  discriminations. — Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  he  has  all 
the  documents  to  prove  a  shipment  of  grain  from  Minnesota  to  Texas  at  a  rate 
very  much  less  than  the  published  tariff  rate.     (542. ) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr. ,  says  that  he  Imows  of  instances  where  jobbers 
in  that  city  have  received  rebates  from  the  published  freight  rates.  One  leading 
dry-^oods  firm  has  assured  the  witness  that  it  secures  a  re  Date  of  25  per  cent.  A 
wholesale  grocery  house  did  business  at  Norfolk  on  the  basis  of  25  per  cent  rebate, 
and  abandoned  its  business  when  this  rebate  was  withdrawn.  The  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railroad  at  that  point  does  not  publish  its  tariff  in 
the  office,  but  claims  to  comply  with  the  law  by  posting  a  card  stating  that  the 
tariff  rates  can  be  ascertained  by  applying  to  the  agent.  The  witness  also  refers 
to  other  railway  practices  which  he  considers  unjust.     (442,  443.) 

{See  also  Discriminations  against  St.  Louis,  p.  65.) 

4.  Standard  Oil  Company. — Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, testifies  that,  whue  the  Standard  Oil  Company  perhaps  receives  no  direct 
rebates  or  discriminations,  it  is  favored  in  various  ways  by  the  railroads.  These 
are  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  methods  by  which,  under  the  law,  inequalities 
may  still  exist,  as  between  different  shippers.    Thus  the  frpight  rate  from  Cleve- 
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land  to  Boston  was  formerly  22  cents  per  hundred  pounds  alike  on  iron  articles, 
grain,  and  petroleum.  But  since  the  interstate-commerce  act  the  rates  have  been 
changed,  so  that  the  rate  on  grain  is  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  on  iron  20 
cents,  and  on  petroleum  24  cents.  Again,  on  almost  every  commodity  through 
rates  are  made  from  Cleveland  and  other  Western  points  to  points  reached  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  On  i>etroleum  there  are  no 
through  rates,  but  a  local  rate  is  added  to  the  Boston  rate.  Moreover,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  prescribes  that  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts shall  be  in  the  second  class  of  freight  unless  the  i>er8on  to  whom  it  is 
shipped  has  a  private  siding  or  tank  opposite  the  rails,  in  which  case  it  is  fifth 
class,  the  rate  for  fifth  class  being  prooably  one-half  that  for  second  class.  These 
arrangements,  the  witness  believes,  are  enilainable  by  the  fact  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  ships  oil  from  its  seaboard  refineries  to  Boston  largely  by  tank 
steamers,  and  distributes  it  from  there  for  a  comparatively  short  distance  at  the 
local  rates.  The  railroad  can,  to  be  sure,  make  more  money  by  transporting  on 
the  local  than  on  the  through  rate,  but  there  is  no  justification  for  denying  the 
through  rate  to  one  particular  commodity.  There  is  no  power  now,  however,  to 
prevent  such  discriminations. 

Mr.  Prouty  also  refers  to  the  differences  in  rates  between  shipments  from  Cleve- 
land to  New  Orleans,  and  from  Whiting,  near  Chicago,  to  New  Orleans.  Whereas 
the  average  rate  on  about  25  articles  is  about  2  cents  higher  from  Cleveland  than 
from  Chicago,  the  rate  on  x>etroleum  is  8  cents  higher.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  the  only  shipper  of  oil  from  Whiting. 

Mr.  Prouty  believes  that  the  commission  should  have  the  power  to  establish 
through  rates.     ( 149, 150. ) 

Mr.  KiNDEL,  manufacturer,  of  Denver,  testifies  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, although  it  does  not  itself  largely  own  wells  in  the  Colorado  fields,  controls 
the  refining  business  and  buys  practically  all  of  the  crude  oil.  The  freight  rates 
from  the  Bast  are  such  that  there  can  be  practically  no  competition  with  the 
local  product  of  the  Standard.  The  Standard  did  cut  prices  for  a  time  to  5  cents 
X)er  gallon  until  competitors  were  driven  out,  but  now,  notwithstanding  the  near- 
ness of  the  supply,  oil  costs  100  per  cent  more  in  Denver  than  in  Chicago.  More- 
over, the  freight  rate  on  oil  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  96  cents  per 
hundred,  while  that  from  Chicago  through  Colorado,  is  7&i  cents  per  hundred. 
(259.) 

Mr.  Spencer  declares  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  receives  no  special  favors 
from  the  Southern  Railway.  It  is  paid  mileage  on  its  tank  cars,  but  this  arrange- 
ment is  open  to  any  shipper  who  furnishes  a  car.  The  {)rivate-car  system  is 
injurious  to  the  railways,  but  they  are  unable  to  do  away  with  it.     (280. ) 

5.  Railway  discHminationa  on  export  shipments. — Mr.  Snydacker,  a  grain  mer- 
chant and  exporter  of  Chicago,  testified  concerning  the  rates  of  transportation  from 
Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  especially  on  export  grain.  His  first  statement  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  rates  for  all-water  or  part-rail  and  part-water  transportation  from 
Chicago  were  entirely  a  matter  of  trade  and  barter  between  the  individual  shipper 
and  the  transportation  company.  Mr.  Snydacker*s  firm  has  a  man  in  charge  of 
Hie  export  business  who  is  supposed  to  get  rates  as  cheap  as  any  that  are  made. 
The  witness  implied  that,  so  far  as  exx)ort  rates  are  concerned,  it  is  not  illegal  for 
the  railroad  company  or  thetransx)ortation  coinpany  to  carry  grain  at  a  lower  rate 
for  one  person  than  for  another.  The  method  is  the  same  as  that  regarding  ocean 
tonnage.  Mr.  Snydacker  afterwards  stated,  however,  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
his  firm  shipped  grain  on  the  basis  of  published  tariff  export  rates,  and  did  not 
solicit  or  obtain  rates  below  these  or  below  the  rates  given  competitors.  Nor  does 
his  firm  receive  any  commissions  or  other  indirect  favors.  It  does  not  hold  grain 
for  any  length  of  time  at  the  seaboard,  and  hence  could  not  receive  advantages  in 
storage.  There  appears  no  reconciliation  of  these  somewhat  conflicting  state- 
ments.    (398-400.) 

B.  Methods  of  diierixninatLona. — 1.  OeneraUy, — ^Mr.BLANCHARD  says  that  discrimina- 
tions are  chiefly  granted  by  means  of  secret  rebates  or  by  combinations  of  rates 
on  inward  and  outward  trajfic.  To  a  less  de^ee  they  arise  from  special  advant- 
ages in  terminal  facilities,  in  charges  for  switching  and  similar  services,  in  stor- 
age periods,  from  car  mileage,  quicker  time,  allowances  in  weights,  etc.  Rail- 
ways also  favor  certain  shippers  by  leasing  them  elevators  or  making  special 
elevator  contracts.    All  discriminations  are  vicious  and  indefensible.    (625. ) 

Mr.  Knapp  is  especially  specific  in  his  statements.  He  believes  that  direct  x>ay- 
ment  of  rebates  is  comparatively  rare,  but  other  methods  of  discrimination  are 
endless.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  railways  maintain  their  interstate  rates  rigidly, 
but  secure  business  by  making  concessions  on  purely  State  traffic.  Commissions 
are  paid  to  agents  of  shippers;  shippers  are  favored  in  the  purchase  of  supplies; 
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or,  in  many  instances,  the  weight  of  shi^ents  is  nnderbilled.  Several  parties 
are  now  under  indictment  for  misdescripnon  of  goods,  by  which  they  are  brought 
under  a  class  bearing  a  lower  freight  rate  than  that  to  which  they  really  belong. 
(132.) 

Several  other  witnesses,  in  their  general  statements  as  to  the  existence  of  rebates, 
already  summarized,  mention  these  various  devices  incidentally. 

Mr.  Gallagher  refers  to  the  straw-man  system  of  discrimination  and  to  dis- 
criminations by  advances  of  money  upon  shipments.  The  straw-man  system  he 
describes  in  the  following  terms:  "  Instead  of  oilling  that  stuff  to  the  man  I  have 
sold  it  to  I  bill  it  to  a  fictitious  man,  or  straw  man.  On  the  bills  he  is  the  actual 
shipper.  I  do  not  see  him  at  all,  don't  know  anything  about  him,  but  he  bills  the 
stufif  to  the  man  that  I  want  it  to  go  to,  my  customer,  and  it  will  go  through  all 
right,  and  by  and  by  the  straw  man  sends  me  a  check  for  a  rebate.  You  can  not 
find  him;  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  That  was  also  described  to  me  by 
a  man  who  practices  it. "    (541 ,  542. ) 

2.  Misdescription  of  goods. — Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  many  frauds  are  prac- 
ticed upon  the  railways  by  the  misdescription  of  goods,  and  that  this  results  in 
discriminations  between  dippers.  In  1898  the  Westbound  Inspection  Bureau  of 
the  trunk  lines  from  Boston,  JNew  York,  and  Philadelphia  discovered  270,000  cases 
of  misrepresentation.  Thus,  a  box  containing  silks  mav  be  represented  as  contain- 
ing shirtings.  The  witness  has  recently  heard  a  hardware  manufacturer  speak 
jocularly  of  putting  a  single  piece  of  iron  pipe  in  each  box  of  brass  goods  shipped, 
and  billing  the  whole  as  iron  pipe  at  much  lower  rates.  The  railways  are  more 
and  more  striving  to  inspect  such  shipments,  but  they  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened in  doing  so  by  permission  to  pool.     (675.) 

Mr.  Kelley  beheves  that  the  chief  difficulty  encountered  by  Philadelphia  ship- 
X)ers  in  recent  years  has  been  on  account  of  the  wrong  classification  of  nardware 
shipped  from  certain  southwestern  cities,  Louisville  and  others,  in  comx>etition 
with  Philadelphia  manufacturers.  Hi^h-priced  commodities  which  should  bear 
the  first-class  rate  were  shipped  as  saddlery  and  other  low-priced  commodities  at 
sixth-class  rates.  The  witness  believes  that  the  railroad  companies  were  not  aware 
of  this  misrepresentation .     ( 186. ) 

Mr.  Vanlandinoham,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  believes 
that  freight  can  scarcely  be  shipped  under  a  false  classification,  or  at  less  than  its 
real  weight,  without  the  knowledge  of  railway  officers.  He  believes,  however, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  discrimination  by  this  method.  It  has  been 
felt  especially  in  regard  to  hardware  shipments  from  St.  Louis.  The  railways,  for 
example,  have  allowed  large  shippers  to  load  cars  with  different  classes  of  arti- 
cles, which  should  pay  separately  the  higher  part  carload  rates,  and  have  then 
charged  at  full  carload  rates.  There  is  little  oifficulty  from  such  abuses  in  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Missis^pi  River,  since  freight  is  inspected  and  weighed  in  prac- 
tically every  case  by  officers  of  an  association  representing  the  railways  jointly 
and  not  any  individual  road.  The  chief  difficulty  which  arises  under  this  sys- 
tem is  in  deciding  what  constitutes  the  proper  classification  of  particular  com- 
modities.    (210,  211.) 

8.  UnderbUling  of  weight — Mr.  Gallagher  regards  underbillinff  as  one  of  the 
worst  evils  in  the  transx>ortation  business  to-day.  Millers  have  told  him  within  a 
week  that  they  have  been  solicited  by  the  railroad  companies  to  ship  200  barrels 
of  fiour  and  bill  at  100.  Where  Mr.  Gallagher  lives  peaches  are  shipped  to  Salt 
Lake  City  at  four  boxes  to  100  pounds;  he  has  a  friend  living  350  miles  farther 
west  who  ships  six  boxes  to  100  pounds,  shipping  to  the  agent  of  the  railroad. 
(541,543.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  suggests  that  underbilling  might  in  some  cases  be  detected  by 
authorizing  a  Gk)vemment  officer  to  break  the  seal  of  a  car  and  examine  its  con- 
tents in  cases  of  suspicion.    (546.) 

4.  Intrastate  discriminations. — Mr.  Gallagher  has  heard  of  a  practice  of 
giving  lower  rates  on  special  articles  of  freight  within  the  borders  of  a  State  in 
consideration  of  the  consignment  of  large  amounts  of  interstate  business,  but  he 
has  no  positive  information  ujKJn  this  subject.     (542,  543.) 

Messrs.  Knapp  and  Morton  also  refer  to  this  practice.     (132^  502.) 

5.  Furnishing  of  cars.— Mr.  Dousman  says  that  at  times  railways  apparently 
discriminate  between  shippers  in  the  promptness  with  which  they  furnish  cars,  and 
he  cites  one  recent  instance  in  which  an  order  for  shipment  was  delayed  an  entire 
montii.     (355.) 

6.  Carload  and  part-carload  shipments. — Mr.  Vanlandingham,  commissioner 
of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  testifies  that  the  differences  in  rates  on  part  car- 
loads as  compared  with  full  carloads  of  goods  are  very  much  ^eater  on  the  West- 
em  ri^ways  than  on  the  Eastern.    By  an  agreement  made  m  1898  between  the 
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railways  and  the  jobbers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  a  minimnTn  difference  of  50  cents 
per  hnndred  pounds  between  the  carload  and  the  i)art-carload  rate  was  estab- 
lished. This  difference  is  greater  in  the  case  of  many  commodities  than  the  pos- 
sible profit  upon  the  goods.  The  arrangement  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  jobbers 
of  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  other  Eastern  cities  from  selling  directly  to  retailers  on 
the  coast.  The  retailers  are  practically  put  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  jobber. 
Similar  extensive  differences  between  the  carload  and  part  carload  rates  exist  on 
railways  leading  to  Texas.  Discriminations  between  shippers  are  sometimes 
made  by  allowing  one  shipper  to  fill  up  a  car  with  several  dinerent  commodities, 
which  should  bear  separate  part-carload  rates,  and  carrying  them  all  at  the  lower 
carload  rate.     (207,  210. ) 

C.  Mileage  on  private  cars. — ^Members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
X>oint  out  that  the  use  of  cars  belonging  to  8hii>x)ers  often  constitutes  a  means 
of  discrimination  between  individuals.  Some  shippers  own  thousands  of  these 
cars,  and  the  railways  pay  them  a  rate  of  mileage  for  the  use  of  them  so  high  as 
to  amount  to  a  very  large  profit,  even  on  the  entire  business  of  the  shipper. 
Shippers  take  pains  often  to  send  these  cars  by  unnecessarily  long  routes  and  not 
to  load  them  to  their  full  cai)acity,  in  order  that  the  mileage  may  be  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  so-called  fast-freight  lines  and  throueh-freight  lines,  like  the  Red  Line, 
Merchants'  Despatch,  etc.,  are  usually  understood  to  have  no  special  rates. 
Usually  they  are  simplv  combinations  among  the  railways  themselves  for  through 
traffic.  One  line  which  operates  over  the  New  York  Central  as  a  separate  com- 
pany receives  perhai>s  10  x)er  cent  of  the  freight  charge  for  its  services  in  collect- 
ing freight.     (KNAPP,  141;  PrOUTY,  151.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  of  the  Philadelphia  Freight  Bureau,  also  considers  the  private 
car  system  a  means  of  discrimination.  The  mileage  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  mile  allowed  by  the  Eastern  railroad  companies  to  the  owners  is  excessive. 
The  railway  companies  get  an  advantage,  x)erhax>s,  by  making  such  an  allowance 
in  securing  more  of  the  business  of  particular  large  shippers.     (187.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinqham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  a^eos  in  the  opinion 
that  the  private-car  system  constitutes  a  method  of  discrimination.  The  allow- 
ance made  by  the  railways  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  refrigerator  and  similar 
cars  is  1  cent  per  mile  in  both  directions.  The  shorter  railway  lines  are  forced 
often  to  paiv  mileage  on  the  basis  of  the  length  of  the  longer  railways  in  order  to 
secure  the.Dusiness  of  these  cars.  The  practice  of  using  private  box  cars,  which 
prevailed  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  largely  ceasing,  since  the  railways  have 
reduced  the  mileage  on  such  cars  to  6  mills.  The  cars  most^  used  are  stock  cars, 
which  are  largely  owned  by  companies  controlled  by  the  officers  of  the  railways 
themselves,  and  refrigerator  cars,  which  are  owned  by  large  meat  packers  and 
beer  8hix)X)er8,  either  directly  or  oy  means  of  subsidiary  comi)anies,  organized 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law.     (209, 210. ) 

Mr.  Greeley,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  firms  in  which  P. 
D.  Armour  is  interested  own  between  10,000  and  20,000  private  cars.  The  mile- 
age on  cars  generally  amounts,  he  thinks,  to  25  or  50  per  cent  per  year  on  the 
value  of  the  car.  Private  cars  are  by  no  means  confined  to  handling  products 
which  are  perishable.  The  witness  believes  that  even  where  railroads  could  use 
cars  of  their  own,  private-car  shipx)ers  are  so  powerful  as  to  compel  them  to  use 
private  cars  and  x>ay  mileage.  The  owners  of  these  cars  make  so  much  money 
m>m  them  that  competition  against  them  is  impossible.    (373,  378.) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  Cnicago  grain  shipper,  refers  to  an  instance  in  which  a  certain 
gpfain  shipper  having  asked  for  one  1,000-bushel  car  was  furnished  with  two 
smaller  cars  belonging  to  a  private-car  company.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
enable  the  raHroaa  to  x>av  a  larse  amount  in  mileage  to  this  company,  which 
seems  to  have  practically  forced  tne  railroad  to  help  it  to  maintain  its  large  profits 
on  that  feature  of  its  business.  The  railroads  would  like  to  abolish  the  private- 
car  system,  but  can  not  do  it  so  long  as  any  one  road  permits  these  cars  to  be 
used.    The  system  is  simply  an  indirect  method  of  cutting  rates.     (362.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  private  cars  are  a 
convenient  means  of  making  discriminations,  but  he  is  not  aware  that  they  are 
used  in  the  grain  business.     ( 430. ) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  likewise  thinks  that  great 
abuses  arise  from  tne  private-car  system,  especially  in  the  case  of  dressed  beef 
refrigerator  cars.  The  most  of  the  railroads,  he  tmnks,  pay  a  mileage  of  1  cent 
per  mile,  although  the  New  York  Central  has  refused  to  pay  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent,  since  its  income  from  the  freight  would  have  been  practically 
nothing  at  the  other  fi^pire.  The  railways  themselves  are  all  anxious  to  breakup 
the  practice,  bat  no  railroad  dares  to  bmld  and  operate  the  cars,  since  all  of  its 
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traffic  in  dressed  beef  would  immediately  be  tnmed  away  to  other  railroads.  If 
the  railways  were  allowed  to  x)ool  and  divide  their  traffic  they  conld  agree  in 
refusing  to  haul  such  private  cars,  and  would  then  be  able  to  furnish  cars  them- 
selves. The  railways  pay  to  one  another  six  mills  mileage  for  the  use  of  cars,  and 
they  calculate  that  this  is  a  fair  payment  for  interest  and  repairs.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  distances  which  are  covered  by  the  dressed-beef  cars  the  profits 
from  their  mileage  are  very  high.  The  cars  are  carried  back  practically  empty, 
but  this  would  still  be  the  case  if  the  railways  owned  refrigerator  cars.  It  would 
be  much  cheaper,  however,  for  the  railways  to  operate  their  own  cars.  Most  of 
the  beef  shipped  for  Eastern  consumption  is  already  dressed.  The  witness  does 
not  think  tnat  individual  discriminations  are  made  in  the  shipment  of  dressed 
beef.  The  rates  are  open  to  all  shippers.  But  it  requires  large  capital  to  estab- 
lish a  refrigerator-car  system,  and  practically  only  three  or  four  establishments 
control  the  business. 

The  railways  do  not  especially  object  to  the  use  of  private  cars  for  iron,  steel, 
oil,  and  similar  shipments,  where  the  rate  of  mileage  is  usually  only  6  mills. 
(280-232.) 

Mr.  Inqalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  also  believes  that  the  use  of  private  cars 
benefits  largu  shippers  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers.  He  thinks  that  the  own- 
ers may  get  15  or  !^  per  cent  on  the  investment  in  tnese  cars.  Up  to  five  years  ago 
the  trunk  lines  largely  refused  to  run  private  cars,  but  the  restrictions  have  grad- 
ually been  dropped,  and  although  the  railways  would  like  to  refuse  to  haul  them 
and  to  substitute  their  own  cars,  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  since  they  can  not  make 
pooling  agreements.     ( 80 1 ,  302. ) 

Mr.  KENNARD,  a  commission  merchant,  of  Chicago,  declares  that  there  is  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  a  few  large  fruit  shippers  in  shipments  from  California 
to  the  East.  These  concerns  apparently  own  the  refrigerator  cars  for  the  most 
part.  They  can,  accordingly,  get  cars  in  any  number  for  their  own  use  at  l^e 
time  wanted,  while  private  growers  or  small  shippers  must  pay  to  them  a  con- 
siderable premium  to  get  cars — $60  to  $90.  This  arrangement  often  practically 
shuts  out  the  smaller  shipper.     (863, 364. ) 

Mr.  Kennard  declares  that  owners  of  private  cars  often  load  them  in  part  with 
commodities  bearing  a  high  class  of  freight,  but  have  them  billed  at  rates  appli- 
cable only  to  the  lower  class,  of  which  part  of  the  load  consists.     (365.) 

Mr.  Mallorv  states  that  no  cattle  shippers  engaged  exclusively  m  the  live-cat- 
tle business,  so  far  as  he  knows,  own  cars.  Very  few  concerns  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  shipping  live  stock  would  handle  business  enough  to  warrant  their  keep- 
ing a  line  of  cars.  The  great  packing  houses,  such  as  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  & 
Co.,  do  have  cattle  cars  of  their  own,  though  they  also  ship  cattle  in  the  railroad 
cars.  These  concerns  have  an  advantage  to  the  extent  of  whatever  profit  their 
cars  bring  them,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  more  proper  that  the  railroad  company 
should  conduct  its  business  with  its  own  cars.     (589.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  says  that  until 
recently  the  railroads  had  not  enough  cars  to  meet  emergencies  in  ousy  seasons, 
and  were  glad  to  use  cars  belonging  to  private  owners.  Many  classes  of  manu- 
facturers wish  cars  having  a  special  capacity  or  character.  Finally  the  develop- 
ment of  the  packing  business  made  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  necessary  on  a 
larg[e  scale.  While  the  railways  would  be  glad  to  furnish  all  the  cars  for  ordinary 
busmess,  and  in  fact  do  so  for  the  most  part,  the  witness  doubts  whether  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  attempt  to  furnish  refrigerator  cars.  The  number  of 
cars  actually  used  under  private  ownership  is  much  less  than  would  be  necessary  if 
every  company  solicited  tne  business  and  had  a  sufficient  number  to  carryall  that 
it  could  possibly  get  at  any  time.  The  packers  bear  their  own  risks  as  regards 
the  preservation  of  the  meat  shipped,  in  the  absence  of  special  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad.  It  requires  techmcal  knowledge  to  be  sure  that  the  car  is  in  proi)er 
condition  for  shipping  meat,  and  the  railways  would  not  like  to  be  responsible. 
The  payment  of  mileage  to  the  owners  of  private  cars  is  not  an  injustice  to  other 
shippers.  The  owner  has  his  money  invested  and  is  entitled  to  something  for  the 
use  of  cars,  just  as  any  other  manufacturer  having  superior  facilities  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  his  investment.  Railroads  ordinarily  pay  one  another  six  mills 
per  mile  for  the  use  of  common  cars  costing  perhaps  $400  or  $425.  Refrigerator 
cars  cost  $900  to  $1 ,000,  and  the  mileage  of  one  cent  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered 
excessive.     ( 475 ,  476. ) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  CJentral,  while  recognizing  the  abuses  of  the  private-car 
system,  thinks  that  they  are  less  serious  than  formerly,  and  that,  as  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  repairing  cars  is  tending  to  increase  on  account  of  the  larger 
size  and  the  greater  complexity,  the  time  will  come  when  the  undue  profit  of  the 
owners  from  mileage  wiD  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  amoimt.    The  railways  are 
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becoming  better  able  to  buy  theii'  own  equipment,  and  can  resist  demands  foi 
higher  mileage  rates.     (386.) 

D.  Sflbots  of  diserimination  on  oomUnationB,  etc — Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Inter^ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  believes  tnat  railway  discriminations  of  all  Mnda 
tend,  generally  speaking,  to  benefit  great  shippers  and  manufacturers,  men  of 
wealth,  at  the  erpense  or  the  masses  of  the  people.  Farmers  and  small  producers 
get  no  favors.  He  believes  that  trusts  and  monopolies  would  not  be  dangerous 
to  the  social  welfare  if  they  had  no  advantage  from  the  railways.  Almost  the 
only  unfair  advantage  which  can  come  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
of  staple  commodities  comes  through  transportation.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances anyone  can  buy  wheat  or  com,  can  build  a  mill  and  grind  it,  or  establish 
a  store  and  sell  it;  but  the  opportunities  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  and  com 
are  limited,  and  through  them  discriminations  may  be  made.  A  few  years  ago 
anyone  could  buy  grain  west  of  Chicago,  and  there  were  many  buyers:  but  at 
present,  through  the  action  of  railways,  one  buyer  takes  al?  the  grain  on  one  line 
of  railroad,  and  there  is  practically  no  competition.     (147, 148.) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  of  the  former  Joint  Traffic  Association,  adinits  that  discrimi- 
nations are  chiefly  in  favor  of  large  shippers  and  that  they  tend  to  destroy  small 
producers  and  dealers.  He  does  not  say  directly  that  discriminations  have  fostered 
trusts  or  that  the  railways  are  the  parents  of  trusts,  but  he  admits  that  if  present 
tendencies  continue  trusts  will  undoubtedly  be  placed  at  an  advantage.  The 
witness  denies  that  the  railroads  have  any  desire  to  favor  large  shippers  or  trusts. 
They  know  that  to  strengthen  shippers  will  enable  them  to  make  yet  greatei 
demands  from  the  railways.  In  every  city  the  aggregate  of  freight  from  small 
shippers  is  greater  than  that  from  the  principal  large  snippers.  There  is  no  rail- 
road company  which  would  not  desire  to  see  fewer  favors  granted  to  trusts  and 
combinations.     (683, 684.) 

Mr.  BiPLET,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Tox)eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com* 
pany,  says  that  the  railroads  want  equal  rates,  but  the  large  shippers  do  not.  All 
thehurge  shippers,  however  they  may  theorize  about  the  desirability  of  equal  rates, 
believe  in  their  hearts,  and  act  upon  the  belief,  that  their  lar^e  business  entitles, 
them  to  concessions.  Believing  this,  thev  are  actively  engaged  in  finding  ways  to 
evade  the  law.  Comparatively  few  of  the  railroads  are  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  pressure  which  such  men  can  bring  to  bear.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
concessions  may  be  made  without  violating  the  letter  of  the  law  that  it  is  impos< 
Bible  to  prevent  discriminations  by  statute.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  evidence 
of  evasions  of  the  law,  made  by  indirect  methods.  Discriminations  will  continue 
until  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  carriers,  as  it  is  not  now,  to  maintain  equal 
rates.  Discrimination  between  individuals  has  been  much  more  rife  since  the 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  it  by  law  than  it  ever  was  before.     (594, 596. ) 

Mr.  KEAQAN,  of  the  Texas  railway  commission,  declares  that  railway  discrimi- 
nations not  only  injure  shippers,  increasing  the  cost  to  the  smaller  and  poorer 
shippers  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  that  they  generall;)^  injure  the  revenues  of 
the  railroads.  They  should  be  prohibited  under  x)enalties  which  would  make 
them  a  felony.     (342.) 

Mr.  CowEN  does  not  think  that  the  railway  discriminations  are  more  ^enerall; 
in  favor  of  so-called  trusts  than  of  other  large  shippers.  This  is  certainly  true 
about  the  great  combinations  in  the  steel  industry.  The  rates  to  all  iron  and  steel 
producers  have  been  unjustly  low  during  1899  in  view  of  the  high  prices  of  those 
products.     (317.) 

E.  BemediM  for  diMriminatioiis. — ^Most  representatives  of  the  railways  think  pooL 
ing  the  only  effective  remedy  for  discriminations.    See  pp.  97, 98. 

Mr.  Dickinson  says  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  what  the  absolute  rates 
are  which  he  pays,  provided  they  are  equitable  as  compared  with  those  which  his 
comx)etitors  pay.  He  himself  pays  the  rull  tariff  rates.  He  has  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  rebates,  but  no  intelligent  man  can  say  that  he  does  not  hear  a  good  deal 
in  regard  to  them.  He  believes  that  rates  ought  to  be  alike  to  all,  and  that  the 
railroad  companies  should  not  favor  any  industry  or  any  individual  as  against 
another,  or  monoi>olize  any  industry  through  its  control  of  transx>ortation.  The 
witness  formerly  f eit  that  the  best  service  ought  to  come  from  unrestricted  com- 
petition; but  he  is  convinced  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  troubles  that  exist  is 
Congressional  control  of  the  railroads,  and  he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
railroads  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public,  would  be  benefited  by  a  control  out- 
side of  themselves.     (551 ,  552. ) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  does  not  consider  it 
right  that  the  men  best  able  to  pay  the  tariff  rate  should  get  rebates  and  special 
favors.  He  would  approve  of  a  system  of  regulation  to  stop  all  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations, and  he  believes  that  the  reliable  roads  would  approve  of  it.     (561.) 
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1.  Publicity. — Mr.  Spencer  believes  that  complete  publicity  of  railway  affairs 
and  accounts  is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  discriminations,  although  the 
prevention  of  illegal  actions  is,  in  any  case,  difficult.     (273,279.) 

See  also  pp.  117, 118. 

2.  Enforcement  of  existing  laws. — Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  sees  no  effective  way  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
against  railway  discriminations,  except  by  making  violations  criminal  misde- 
meanors. No  suit  for  damages  is  sufficient.  The  corporations  themselves,  rather 
than  some  agent  who  is  not  the  real  offender,  should  be  indictable.  At  the  same 
time  the  law  should  be  made  somewhat  specific  as  to  what  is  required,  and  the 
penalties  should  be  also  more  accurately  prescribed.  Thus  the  present  require- 
ment as  to  publishing  rates  is  very  vague  and  should  be  made  more  specific.  ( 137. ) 

Mr.  Clements,  a  member  of  the  commission,  sees  no  reason  why  courts  should 
not  be  empowered  to  enjoin  officers  or  agents  of  railways  from  continuing  any 
practice  in  violation  of  law.  He  believes,  also,  that  the  seizure  of  goods  in  transit, 
where  they  are  carried  in  violation  of  the  law,  would  be  desirable.     (160.) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  the  burden  of  excessive  or  discriminating  rates  is  shifted  in  varying  degrees 
a^on  consumers  and  others,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  coui*ts  justly  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  damages  to  aggrieved  parties.     (99. ) 

Mr.  Fish  does  not  think  that  the  inspection  of  railway  books  by  Government 
officers  would  result  in  the  discovery  of  many  abuses  or  in  securing  evidence  for 
prosecution.  He  believes  that  sufficient  remedies  exist  under  the  present  law 
if  it  is  vigorously  enforced  and  if  the  offenders  are  actually  punisned  by  fines 
and  imprisonment.  The  difficulty  at  present  is  largely  in  the  failure  of  the 
persons  injured  to  make  complaint.     (338. ) 

Mr.  Carter  knows  no  better  method  of  preventing  discriminations  than  to 
enlar^'e  the  x>owers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  enforce  the 
law.     (584.) 

3.  ShaU  punishment  he  by  fine  or  imprisonmentf — ^Mr.  Ripley,  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  thinks  that  fines  upon  the  corporation  offending  would 
check  discriminations  much  more  effectively  than  the  threat  of  imprisonment. 
Railroad  managers  meet  their  competitors  from  time  to  time,  and  very  few  men 
would  be  willing  to  inform  the  authorities  of  anything  that  would  criminate 
their  acquaintances.  The  existing  law  is  an  absolute  failure.  There  has  never 
been  a  conviction  under  it,  or  if  there  has  been  a  conviction  it  has  been  nom- 
inal.   (595.) 

Mr.  MORTON  also  disapproves  of  the  imprisonment  clause,  thinking  that  it  pre- 
vents effective  enforcement.  He  favors  a  very  heavy  fine,  both  on  the  shipper 
receiving  the  cut  rate  and  on  the  railroad.  Shippers  practically  always  ^ow 
when  they  are  receiving  cut  rates,  and  are  as  much  at  fault  as  the  railroads.  (495. ) 

Mr.  Inoalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  agrees  in  thinking  that  the  iim>rison- 
ment  feature  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  prevents  it  from  being  effective. 
People  do  not  consider  the  making  of  different  prices  to  different  individuals  a 
crime  in  ordinary  business,  and  public  opinion  is  not  prepared  to  enforce  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  upon  railway  officers  for  making  discriminations.  The 
violation  of  the  law  should  oe  made  punishable  by  fines,  and  the  witness  thinks  it 
possible  by  putting  a  fine  xipon  every  bill  of  lading  to  make  this  an  effective 
punishment.     (286, 297.) 

Mr.  Hyland,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  vic'lation  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  should  be  punished  by  fines  against  the  railway  com- 
panies rather  than  penalties  upon  mdividuals.  Each  carload  or  part  carload 
shipped  in  violation  of  law  should  constitute  a  separate  offense;  the  penalty 
should  be  double  the  gross  earnings  for  the  service  performed,  and  should  be 
divided  equally  between  the  informant  and  the  Government.  Some  one  official 
of  each  railroad  should  be  held  accountable  for  the  strict  maintenance  of  rates. 
(351,352.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinohah,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  takes  practically  the  same 
position  as  Mr.  Hyland.     (214.) 

Mr.  Carter  thinks  it  likely  that  evidence  of  discriminations  could  be  got  more 
easily  if  the  penalty  were  a  mie  than  it  can  be  while  the  penalty  is  imprisonment. 
(585.) 

Mr.  DousHAN,  a  ^ain  shipper  of  Chicago,  believes  that  a  fine  is  a  more  effective 
penalty  than  imprisonment,  especially  because  railway  officers  will  not  testify 
against  one  another  so  long  as  the  imprisonment  penalty  exists.     f361.) 

Mr.  Bird,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicaj^,  Milwaukee  ana  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, declares  that  the  penalties  against  discriminations  are  so  severe  as  practi- 
cally to  make  it  impopdble  to  learn  the  truth.    They  encourage  great  ingenuity 
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in  coyeiing  up  discriminations.  The  way  to  prevent  discriminations  is  to  re- 
move  the  i)ossibility  of  gain  by  placing  heavy  fines  upon  the  railroad  companies 
themselves,  which  would  then  see  to  it  that  their  employees  complied  with  the 
law.  It  would  require  great  provocation  or  influence  to  induce  a  railroad 
officer  to  testify  against  another  railroad  officer  if  it  might  result  in  sending  hiTn 
to  jail,  while  he  would  feel  no  such  reluctance  if  the  penalty  were  a  fine.     (471.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  violations  of  the  interstate  commerce  act 
should  be  retamed.  Fines  of  the  amoimt  of  $5,000  could  be  paid  repeatedly  by 
man^  railways  out  of  the  profits  of  illegal  business.  It  is  not  a  hardship  to 
imprison  subordinates  for  Imowingly  violating  the  law  under  direction  of  tneir 
superiors,  and,  furthermore,  the  persons  really  resi)onsible  can  usuidly  be  ascer- 
tained if  sufficient  effort  is  made.     (274.) 

Mr.  Reaqan  believes  that  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  as  for  felony  should  be 
imposed  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  believes  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  enforce  such  a  penalty,  although  he  knows  of  no  instances 
where  it  has  yet  been  done  under  the  Texas  railway  commission  statute.    (842, 850. ) 

IV.    DI8CRIMINATIONB    BETWEEN    PLACES— LONG    AND    SHORT 

HAUL. 

A.  Eiiftenoe  and  oaniet  of  plaoe  disoriminatlons  generally. — The  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  who  testified  before  the  Industrial  (Ik)mmission  agree 
in  believing  that  inequalities  in  rates  between  different  places,  including  espe- 
cially discriminations  in  favor  of  terminal  points  having  a  longer  haul,  but  also 
other  differences,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
injurious  feature  of  railway  discriminations.  Place  discriminations  are  made, 
not  by  departure  from  published  tariffs,  but  by  unfair  tariffs  themselves. 

Differences  in  rates  over  the  same  road,  according  to  the  direction  of  shipment, 
are  also  common,  and  are  claimed  to  be  justifiable  often  to  prevent  cars  from  being 
returned  empty,     f  See  also  Southern  States,  p.  63) 

All  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  place  discriminations,  like  long  and  short  haul  discriminations,  are  often 
defended  by  railroads  as  being  necessary  to  meet  water  competition. 

Mr.  Knapp  and  Mr.  Clements  pointed  out  what  great  effects  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  individuals,  towns,  and  sections  of  the  country  would  result  from  apparently 
shght  differences  in  railway  rates.  Thus  a  difference  of  $2  in  the  terminal  charges 
on  each  car  of  live  stock  at  Chicago,  which  a  certain  court  considered  insig^ficant, 
amounts  to  half  a  million  dollars  during  the  year.  A  difference  of  2  or  8  cents  in 
the  freight  rate  on  wheat  from  a  certain  section  in  Iowa  was  estimated  to  repre- 
sent a  difference  of  $5  per  acre  in  the  value  of  land.  The  margin  on  which  many 
lines  of  business  are  done  is  so  slight  that  small  differences  may  completely  change 
the  location  of  a  manufacture  or  the  profits  of  a  business.  An  increase  in  the 
average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  nule  of  11  mills  would  represent  an  added 
revenue  of  about  $100,000,000  to  the  railroads  and  corresx>onding  outlay  by  the 
public.  Mr.  Enapp  calls  attention  to  the  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  compe- 
tition between  different  producers  brought  about  oy  such  differences  in  rates, 
whether  these  differences  be  over  the  same  railroads  or  over  different  ones,  and 
whether  the  favored  shipper  be  a  small  producer  or  a  combination.  The  margin 
of  profit  in  most  lines  of  Dusiness  is  so  small  that  a  slight  adjustment  of  rates  will 
exclude  one  shipper  from  a  particular  consuming  territory,  while  benefiting 
another  shipper.     ^Knapp,  133-135, 142;  Prouty,  148, 149;  Clements,  154, 157.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  declares  that  fully  75 
per  cent  of  the  rate  disturbances  in  the  West  and  Northwest  originate  primarily 
m  the  question  as  to  what  is  a  fair  relation  of  rates  between  competing  markets. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  by  which  such  a  fair  relation  can 
be  determined.  Thus,  one  road  may  make  the  rate  on  some  heavy  class  of  goods, 
such  as  iron,  but  little  more  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul  than  the  rates  on  another 
road  from  Cnicago  to  St.  Paul  or  from  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul,  although  the  differ- 
ence in  distance  is  very  considerable.  It  will  be  impossible  to  remedy  these 
injustices  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given  power  to  prescribe 
minimum  rates  as  well  as  maximum  rates.  If  it  orders  that  one  railroad  shall 
not  make  more  than  a  certain  difference  between  different  places,  there  is  nothing 
at  present  to  keep  another  railroad  &om  reducing  its  rates  in  the  same  proi>ortion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  towns  are  created  or  destroyed  by  the  mere  matter  of  the 
relation  of  railway  rates.    (472.) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  manufacturer,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  states  that  a  railroad  General 
manager  said  to  him  ttiat  the  rates  are  made  on  a  basis  which  is  not  calculated  to 
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favor  the  Western  manof acttirers  in  skipping  East.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
certain  railroads  to  try  to  build  up  certain  trade  centers.  Some  people  are 
rery  mnch  dissatisfied  with  this,  but  others,  perhaps,  feel  as  well  satisfied  to  have 
a  center  bnilt  up  where  thev  can  get  their  materials  on  short  notice  without  a 
great  difference  m  freight.  On  general  principles  it  would  seem  that  business 
should  be  built  up  where  there  are  natural  advantages  for  it.  Any  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  railroad  diverts  the  development  from  a  place  where  it  is 
natural  to  one  where  it  is  unnatural.  The  witness  considers,  however,  that  the 
question  must  now  be  considered  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  West  to-day,  especially  the  manufacturing  business,  has  been  largely 
built  up  by  what  may  be  called  favors  in  the  way  of  commodity  rates,  particu- 
larly wnere  the  roads  may  have  united  upon  some  one  town  against  another  where 
the  natural  advantages  are  greater.  Whatever  the  injustice  of  this  course  may 
have  been  in  the  first  place,  the  proposition  to  change  it  must  now  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  large  and  prosperous  communities  so  built  up  are  in 
actual  existence.  Towns  which  have  continuously  received  such  privileges  may 
be  considered  to  have  acquired  a  certain  vested  right  in  them,  and  the  witness 
does  not  consider  that  there  has  been  any  such  continuous  protest  on  the  part  of 
other  communities  as  might  have  interfered  with  the  valid  establishment  of 
such  a  vested  right.  He  mentions  particularly  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture, 
w^hich  is  not  natural  to  the  West,  as  an  instance  of  businesses  built  up  by  such 
discriminations.  (550,  551.) 

Mr.  Tucker  says  that  the  rates  from  all  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  are  tne  same,  and  that  the  Western  roads 
haul  at  the  same  ^ate  to  all  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  By  this 
means  equal  through  rates  through  all  gateways  are  obtained.     (562.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Tox)eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Oom- 
X>any,  says  that  the  adjustment  of  rates  between  different  localities  can  never  be 
made  satisfactory  to  everybody.  Every  road  is  interested  in  a  particular  locality, 
and  the  result  must  always  be  a  compromise,  which  generally  is  not  satisfactory 
to  anybody,  and  is  very  unsatisfactory  ip  a  great  many.  The  endeavor  has  been 
to  do  the  fair  thing.  There  have  been  so  many  opposing  interests  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  do  anything  very  unfair,  although  it  is  not  an  exact  science.  There 
have  been  many  cases  in  which  Mr.  Ripley  would  have  been  glad  to  place  the 
entire  resx>onsilbility  on  an  outside  body,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  have  them  say  what  should  be  done.     (597, 598.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  practice  of  granting  discriminating  rates  to 
individuals  often  results  in  considerable  discriminations  between  places.  Ship- 
pers at  one  place  who  believe  that  their  rivals  are  getting  special  discriminating 
rates  are  apt  to  combine  and  obtain  special  rates  for  their  own  market.  Thus 
sometimes  departures  from  tariffs  become  the  rule  as  to  certain  shipping  jioints. 
Individual  discriminations  are  granted  more  in  favor  of  shippers  at  centra]  points 
than  at  local  stations.  Aside  from  discriminations  of  this  class,  there  are  differ- 
ential rates  and  apparent  discriminations  between  localities  which  are  often  jus- 
tifiable. Each  railway  is  inclined  to  build  up  its  own  important  towns  by  specially 
favorable  rates.  Many  influences  combine  to  complicate  the  problem  of  a  fair 
adjustment  of  rates  between  different  places.     (626,  627.) 

ifr.  DousMAN,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  believes  that  in  the  same  general  sec- 
tion of  the  country  railroad  freight  rates  should  be  made  strictly  uniform,  so  much 
per  ton  per  mile,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  roads.  The  railroad  that  carries 
goods  cheapest  in  tnis  country  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  which  runs  over  moun- 
tains and  through  tunnels.  *'  Differentials  are  inventions  of  the  devil.''  Practi- 
cally 75  per  cent  of  the  business  of  every  railroad  is  its  own  natural  business,  which 
it  can  do  better  than  any  other.  If  the  remaining  25  per  cent  of  competitive  busi- 
ness be  allowed  to  distribute  itself  naturally,  on  the  basis  of  open  and  stable  rates, 
the  railroads  and  the  general  community  will  be  benefited.    7861.) 

Percentage  rates. — Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association, 
states  that  the  system  of  fixing  rates  to  the  seaboard  from  large  portions  of  the 
country  upon  the  basis  of  certain  percentages  of  the  Chicago  rates  was  established 
some  15  or  20  years  ago,  through  what  was  called  the  joint  rate  committee.  The 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  pays  116  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  and  the  per- 
centage system  extends  as  far  east  as  Buffalo.  Buffalo  pays,  he  thinks,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Chicago  rate.  The  100  per  cent  territory  runs  up  into  Michi^n, 
and  the  percentage  gradually  decreases  as  one  advances  toward  the  East.  The 
decrease  is  not  exactly  proportional  to  the  distance.  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is 
somewhat  higher  for  the  shorter  distance.  This  is  proper,  because  the  terminal 
exi)ense  is  the  same  for  a  haul  of  50  miles  as  for  a  haul  of  500.  There  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  percentage  basis  for  certain  towns  since  the  arrangement 
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was  first  made,  but  the  changes  have  been  few,  and  there  has  been  little  com- 
plaint. If  the  shippers  of  any  town  thought  their  rate  too  high,  they  would  make 
their  complaint  to  the  general  freight  a^^ent  of  their  road,  if  any  road  felt  that 
its  town  was  injured  by  an  unjustly  high  rate,  it  would,  no  doubt,  get  such  an 
injustice  corrected.  As  a  rule  the  £astem  connections  tiake  it  for  granted  that 
the  men  where  the  traffic  originates  know  most  about  the  situation,  and  carry 
out  what  they  suggest.  So  the  question  of  maintaining  or  reducing  rates  rests 
chiefly  with  the  road  that  first  receives  the  freight.     (581-568.) 

Mr.  MussELM  AN,  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade,  states  that  the 
rate  from  Grand  Rapids  to  the  seaboard  is  96  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  and 
that  he  believes  that  Grand  Rapids  is  justly  entitled,  on  the  actual  mileage  basis, 
to  a  90  per  cent  rate.  Grand  Rapids  was  on  a  100  per  cent  basis  up  to  1891.  At 
that  time  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade  undertook  to  get  the  rate  changed 
to  the  90  per  cent  basis,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  reduction  to  96  per  cent.  Mr. 
Musselman  believes  that  the  present  basis  still  amounts  to  a  aiscrimination 
against  his  town.     (556. ) 

B.  Long  and  ihort  haul  discriminations  generally. — Mr.  Blakchard  states  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  as  follows: 
An  interstate  rate  or  fare  made  between  any  two  points  shall  not  be  exceeded  by 
the  rate  on  the  same  article  moved  over  the  same  nne  in  the  same  direction  under 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions.  He  regards  the  requirement  as  just  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  but  declares  there  are  some  justifiable  exceptions,  especially 
on  account  of  water  competition  or  the  competition  of  Canadian  railroads.  He 
mentions  a  number  of  specific  instances  justifying  lower  rates  to  through  points. 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  under  this  provision  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  the  courts  have  inter- 
preted '* dissimilar  conditions"  to  include  conditions  of  competition  and  other 
conditions  which  make  the  provision  practically  ineffective.  The  witness  does  not 
consider  a  change  of  the  law  sufficiently  important  to  be  pressed  if  it  is  likely  to 
arouse  opposition  to  other  needed  legislation.     (104.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  the  provision  in  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  as  to  the  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  and  conditions 
should  be  stricken  out,  leaving  it,  however,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  suBX>end  the  ox>eration  of  the  clause  where  judged  expedient,  as  in  the  case  of 
water  transportation.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  railroad  compe- 
tition justifies  lower  rates  for  longer  hauls  seems  to  the  witness  unwarranted. 
(420.) 

Messrs.  Knapp,  Prouty,  and  Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  discriminations  between  long  and  short 
hauls  made  by  railways  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  probably  the  most 
serious  abuse  now  existing.  The  evil  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  Southeastern 
States  and  in  the  far  Western  States.  These  States  are  peculiarly  situated  with 
reference  to  water  transportation,  and  the  railways  defend  the  lower  rates  to 
terminal  x>oints  on  this  account.    Mr.  Clements,  however,  points  out  that  no  such 

freat  inequalities  in  rates  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  North. 
he  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  dissimilarity  in  conditions  sufficient  to  justify 
departure  from  the  rule  of  the  law  is  made  by  competition,  whether  by  water  or 
among  railways  themselves.  Mr.  Clements  points  out  that  the  railways  never 
did,  before  the  interstate-commerce  act,  charge  less  for  longer  hauls  than  for 
shorter  ones,  except  on  account  of  comx)etition,  and  he  would  favor  inserting  a 
clause  in  the  law  by  which  competition  should  not  be  allowed  to  count  as  consti- 
tuting dissimilar  circumstances.  Ownership  of  property  in  particular  towns  by 
railway  officers  is  x>ointed  out  as  another  influence  leading  to  discriminations. 

Mr.  Knapp  and  Mr.  Clements  a^ee  that  the  method  of  adjusting  rates  as 
between  competitive  and  noncompetitive  points  on  the  same  road  is  usually  that  the 
rates  to  the  noncompetitive  points  increase  with  the  distance  until  the  rate  equals 
the  through  rate  to  the  terminal  point  plus  the  local  rate  back  from  the  terminal 
point  to  the  point  of  destination.  It  would  thus  be  as  cheap  to  send  the  goods 
through  and  back  again  as  to  stop  them  off;  but  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  do  not  go  through.  Mr.  Clements  especially  declares  that  since  rates  include 
terminal  charges,  the  dealer  in  the  smaU  town  has  to  pay  practically  four  ter- 
minal charges,  besides  the  charge  for  transportation  pure  and  simple  for  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  that  to  the  terminal  point,  whereas  the  dealer  at  the  terminal 
X>oint  has  to  pa^  only  two  terminal  charges.  It  is  as  cheap  to  ship  ^oods,  for 
example,  to  a  i>oint  50  miles  beyond  Atlanta  as  to  a  point  50  miles  this  side.  The 
effect  of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  in  the  South  is  seen  in  the  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  prosperity  of  the  few  trade  centers  and  that  of  the  small  inter- 
mediate towns,  whereas  the  small  towns  of  the  North  often  show  a  high  degree 
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of  prosperity.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  mannfacttiring  enterprises  in  small 
towns  in  the  face  of  such  discriminations.  (Knapp,  134, 137;  Clements,  154, 155.) 
Mr.  Vanlandingham,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Lonis  Traf&c  Bureau,  also 
comments  on  the  disregard  of  the  long  and  short  haul  rule  in  the  Southeastern 
States  on  account  of  water  comx)etition.    He  is  not  sure  that  the  effect  is  alto- 

f  ether  injurious  to  local  stations.  The  jobbing  houses  at  the  central  points  may 
e  able  to  sell  goods  at  lower  rates  to  the  local  stations,  through  having  a  lower 
freight  rate,  than  would  probably  be  secured  if  all  the  rates  were  made  uniform. 
Mr.  Vanlandingluun  further  points  out  that  the  interpretation  of  the  courts 
regarding  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  puts  the  water  carriers  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competition.  The  railways  can  make  their  rates  to  the  few  points  reached  by 
the  water  carrier  so  low  as  to  drive  it  out  of  business,  while  holding  up  their  rates 
to  intermediate  territory.     (202,  206.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  or  the  Southern  Railway,  thinks  that  if  the  rates  for 
shorter  hauls  are  themselves  reasonable  in  view  of  the  amount  of  traffic  and  the 
cost  of  service,  there  should  be  no  objection  to  the  railways  making  whatever 
rates  are  necessary  to  meet  competition  or  to  develop  traffic  to  through  points. 
Otherwise  it  might  not  get  the  long-distance  traffic  at  all.  In  sparsely  settled 
regions  the  amount  of  business  is  less,  and  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation 
is  id  ways  relatively  greater,  and  often  absolutely  greater.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  satisfy  all  communities  in  any  case,  since  no  two  persons  or  communities  will 
consider  in  the  same  light  the  unlike  conditions  which  exist  in  different  cases. 
Large  cities,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  certain  advantages  in  business 
over  small  places,  and  this  advantage  must  extend  to  railway  transportation. 
(275,  281,  284.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  considers  that  there 
are  strong  arguments  against  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  The  competition  of 
the  Galveston  route  to  Liverpool  from  Kansas  City,  for  instance,  forces  the  mak- 
ing of  verv  low  rates  from  itansas  City  eastward.  The  lon^^  and  short  haul  clause 
compels  the  making  of  the  same  rates  from  intermediate  pomts,  where  there  is  not 
the  same  competition,  the  same  necessity.     ^560.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Vanderbilt  lines  to  make  local  rates  substantially  proportional  to  through 
rates,  under  the  belief  that  local  business  and  local  prosperity  can  not  be  built  up 
at  rates  so  high  that  competitive  business  could  be  done  much  cheaper.     (232. ) 

C.  Bpeoiflc  caiM  of  place  discrLminatioiu,  water  oompetition,  eto. — 1.  Differentiahs  as  to 
Eastern  ports. — Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League  of 
Philadelpnia,  testifies  that  that  city  is  peculiarly  situated  between  New  York  and 
Baltimore,  and  has  only  4  trunk  lines  from  the  West.  Its  coastwise  trade  is 
practically  limited  to  a  single  line  of  steamers  running  to  Norfolk,  The  city  is 
allowed  a  differential  of  2  cents  as  compared  with  New  York  on  grain  freight 
rates  from  Western  points,  while  Baltimore  has  a  differential  of  3  cents;  1.  e.,  the 
rates  are  respectively  so  much  lower  than  those  to  New  York.     (185, 186.) 

Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  also  speaks  of  the  existing 
differentials.  He  considers  that  Philadelphia  is  unfairly  discriminated  against 
still,  especially  because  of  the  larger  differentials  allowea  to  the  more  southern 
ports.     (173.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  testifies  that  the  existing  practice  of 
allowing  differentials  on  shipments  from  the  West  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  other  more  southern  ports  as  compared  with  New  York  was  established 
about  20  years  ago,  when  the  average  freight  rates  were  very  much  higher  than 
at  present,  ranging  from  52  to  60  cents.  At  present  the  rates  on  grain,  for 
example,  have  been  reduced  to  15  or  18  cents,  and  the  differential  is  thus  propor- 
tionately greater,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  excessive.  At  present,  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Chesax>eake  and  Ohio,  the 
experiment  of  making  the  differential  only  1  or  li^  cents  on  export  grain  is  being 
tried,  but  on  other  commodities  the  3-cent  differential  is  retained.  Improve- 
ment in  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  other  Southern  cities  have  also  lessened 
the  justifiability  of  such  a  differential.  The  terminal  changes  are,  so  Mr.  Calla- 
way thinks,  adjusted  in  practically  the  same  way  at  each  of  these  ports.  The 
New  York  Central  has  an  extensive  system  of  lighters,  and  its  freight  rate 
includes  the  charge  for  carrying  the  grain  to  the  side  of  the  ship  in  the  lighter, 
but  not  for  transferring  it  to  the  ship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  grain  coming 
from  Chicago  goes  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  so  long  as  they  are  open,  and  the 
New  York  Central.  The  Southern  ports  are  less  used  for  Chicago  shipments,  but 
St.  Louis  shipments  go  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Gulf  ports.  Mr.  Callaway  is 
not  prepared  to  say  that  a  complete  removal  of  the  differential,  so  as  to  make  the 
rates  from  the  Western  points  to  Eastern  ports  uniform,  would  be  acceptable  or 
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even  tolerable  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroaids; 
but  he  is  convinced  that  the  present  differential  is  too  high.  Permission  to  the 
railways  to  pool  their  business  would  undoubtedly  do  away  with  this  complication. 
(2124-226,235.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  differential  rates  as 
between  the  leading  Eastern  seaboard  points.  The  system  was  first  adopted  in 
1877,  after  the  railways  had  squandered  millions  of  dollars  in  rate  wars.  Irreg- 
ularities in  steamship  sailings  and  rates,  with  man\  other  complicating  elements, 
made  the  adjustment  of  rail  rates  on  goods  intended  for  export  at  the  different 
ports  exceemnglv  difficult.  Often  the  railroads  had  made  through  rates  from 
inland  points  to  foreign  ports,  and  had  afterwards  found  the  entire  inland  charge 
absorbed  b^  the  increased  ocean  rates.  After  a  long  discussion  an  agreement  was 
reached  fixing  differences  in  charges  over  the  lines  reaching  the  various  ports. 
(678.) 

Mr.  Snydacker,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  also  refers  to  the  differential  in 
favor  of  Baltimore  and  other  Southern  ports  and  to  the  relative  decrease  of  the 
export  business  through  New  York.  He  says  that  the  terminal  charges  for  grain 
at  iTew  York  may  also  be  hirfier  than  at  other  ports.     (897.) 

2.  Southern  States. — Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
thinks  injustice  is  done  by  the  Southern  railways  in  charging  more  for  shipments 
going  north  than  on  those  going  south.     (185.} 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  declares  that  the  reason  why 
higher  rates  are  frequently  charged  for  hauling  products  from  the  South  to  the 
North  than  vice  versa  is  not  because  the  dominating  load  goes  north,  and  the 
cars  would  often  be  empty  if  lower  rates  were  not  made  from  the  North.  The 
direction  of  the  dominatinc^  load  varies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
classes  of  freight  on  which  the  rate  from  the  South  to  the  North  is  high  are  largely 
fruit  and  vegetables,  which  are  exceedingly  perishable,  which  require  a  special 
class  of  equipment  and  especially  high  speed  of  transportation,  and  with  wfiich  a 
large  amount  of  ice  must  usually  be  hauled  free.     (275.) 

Mr.  Vanlakdinqham  testifies  that  rates  from  the  Northeastern  States  to  the 
Southeast  have  been  lower  than  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  thus 
injuring  the  general  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  these  more  western  cities. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  four  times  ruled  against  this  discrimi- 
nation, but  its  order  has  never  been  obeyed.     (202.) 

3.  Shipments  by  way  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  their  effect  on  other  routes, — Mr. 
Vaxlandinqham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  testifies  that  there  has  been  a 
very  large  increase  in  ocean  transportation  from  Galveston  and  other  Gulf  ports, 
and  consequently  in  railway  transportation  from  the  middle  West  to  the  Gulf. 
Every  freight  rate  from*west  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  far  north  as  the  Platte 
River  is  affected  by  Gulf  competition,  which  practically  determines  the  freight 
rates  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Illinois  Central  also  carries  a  considerable 
traffic  to  the  Gulf.  The  ocean  freight  rate  is  about  4i  cents  per  hundred  higher 
from  Gulf  ports  than  from  Atlantic  ports.  The  difference  between  export  rates 
and  domestic  rates  on  the  railways  leading  to  the  Gulf  is  even  higher  than  on 
those  leading  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Mississippi  River  transportation  also  has  a  considerable  infiuence.  This  influence 
varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  river,  but  often  practically  determines 
the  rail  rate  on  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore.  The  river  traffic  has,  how- 
ever, faUen  off  somewhat  as  compared  with  several  years  ago,  and  may  be  still 
further  injured  by  the  excessive  comx)etition  of  railways.     (197, 206. ) 

Mr.  Enapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  the  freight 
rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  have  for  years  been 
adjusted  with  reference  to  one  another.  The  first-class  railway  rate  to  Kansas 
City  has  been  $1.47.  Recently  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf,  being  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  in  connection  with  the  Mallory  Steamship  Line,  made  a  rate 
of  80  cents  from  New  York  by  way  of  Galveston.  This  has  smcebeen  abandoned 
by  order  of  the  court  in  charge.     (188;  see  also  Mr.  Kennard,  p.  864. 

Mr.  VANLAKDiNaHAH  also  refers  to  the  recent  adjustment  of  rates  from  Eastern 
points,  extending  as  far  west  as  Buffalo,  by  way  of  ocean  carriers  to  Galveston 
and  thence  to  Missouri  River  and  other  Western  j)oints,  by  which  shipments  could 
be  made  as  cheaply  as  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  the  same  place.  This  abuse 
has  been  remedied  at  present.    (202. ) 

Mr.  Kennard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Ejj^g  Board,  also  refers  to  the  fact  that 
in  April,  1898,  the  railroads  entering  Kansas  City  and  other  Kansas  points  charged 
the  same  rates  from  those  points  to  the  seaboard  as  was  charged  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard.  The  cut  was  first  made  by  a  railroad  not  entering  Chicago,  but 
those  which  do  reach  that  city  were  then  comi)elled  to  meet  the  cut.    The  object 
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of  this  arrangement  is  largely  to  develop  the  bn^ness  of  the  throngh  fast-freight 
lines  on  the  Eastern  roads.  The  witness  thinks  that  Gulf  competition  has  little  to 
do  with  the  practice,  which  is  decid^lly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Chicago. 
(365.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  likewise  refers  to  the 
increased  competition  of  the  Gulf  ports  with  the  Atlantic  ports  in  export  trade, 
and  declares  that  practically  all  the  rail  rates  have  been  reduced  by  this  competi- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  possible  to  increase  the  rates  on  ^ain  over  the  railways 
when  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  closes.  The  comx)etition  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  grain  shipments  also  keeps  down  rail  rates.  The  freight  rates  are  also  affected 
by  the  ocean  rates,  since  tne  railways  must  enable  American  products  to  be 
exported  in  competition  with  foreign  products.     (225.) 

Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  that  the  Gulf  ports  do  not  get  a  natural  proportion  of  traffic.    He 

g)ints  out  the  immense  importance  of  the  territory  tributary  to  the  Mississippi 
iver.  It  contains  41  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  nearly  half 
its  population.  Because  of  the  constant  reduction  in  freight  rates  the  matter  of 
railway  grades  is  increasingly  important  in  determining  the  direction  of  railway 
traffic.  The  level  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  are  specially  favorable.  New  Orleans 
is  the  natural  outlet  of  this  great  valley.  The  air-line  distance  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  is  709  miles,  and  to  New  Orleans  826  miles ;  but  owing  to  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  shortest  railroad  from  (Jnicago  to  New 
York,  912  miles,  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  shortest  to  New  Orleans.  On  this 
shortest  line  to  New  York,  moreover,  there  is  a  dead  lift  in  altitude  of  1,571  feet, 
while  the  lift  to  New  Orleans  is  only  214  feet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  short-line  distance  by  rail  from  the  leading 
interior  grain  markets  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  respectively: 
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New  Orleans  has  six  great  railroad  systems,  reaching  a  very  wide  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, with  a  total  mileage  of  19,086  miles.  Although  the  railroads  of  the  South 
immediately  after  the  war  were  largely  physical  and  financial  wrecks,  they  have 
gradually  improved,  until  now  in  safety,  speed,  and  regularity  of  service  they 
equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  the  Eastern  railroads. 

In  view  of  these  facts  a  much  larger  proportion  of  traffic,  especially  for  export 
purposes,  ought  to  be  carried  by  way  of  New  Orleans  than  is  now  carried.  The 
railways  do  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  that  point,  but,  if  anything,  against  it. 
Only  16.4  per  cent  of  the  freight  carried  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  1898 
was  through  freight.  The  gross  receipts  of  all  the  railroads  entering  New  Orleans 
during  1898  were  80  per  cent  more  tnan  the  value  of  all  imports  and  exports  at 
New  Orleans.     (321-324. ) 

It  is  not  true,  Mr.  Fish  continues,  that  the  exportation  rates  on  n*ain  and  other 
products  from  Chicago  by  way  of  New  Orleans  regulate  the  rates  by  way  of  New 
York,  but  vice  versa.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  difference  in  the  dis- 
tance from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  accounts  for  the  small  proportion  of  busi- 
ness at  New  Orleans.  The  distance  is  perhaps  50  per  cent  greater  and  the  average 
time  of  the  ocean  voyage  is  relatively  still  longer  by  way  of  New  Orleans  as  com- 
pared with  New  York.  But  the  vessels  from  JN  ew  Orleans  avoid  the  most  north- 
em  course,  and  the  duration  of  the  voyage  is  relatively  less  imi)ortant  in  the  case 
of  products  exported,  where  there  is  little  haste  for  delivery.  The  imports  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  are  especially  light.    That  city  was  formerly  the  market  for 
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nearly  everything  brought  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  it  is  still  the  natural 
gate  for  the  entrance  of  coffee  and  many  ouier  products.  Although  the  import 
traffic  is  so  small,  the  north-bound  freight  on  the  Illinois  Central  is  usually  about 
equal  to  that  south  bound,  so  there  is  no  si^ecial  expense  from  hauling  empty  cars. 

The  barge  transx)ortation  on  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  much  less  important 
factor  than  formerly,  since  the  rail  rates  have  been  made  practically  as  low  as 
the  water  rates. 

There  is  constant  competition  between  business  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and 
Cairo  and  by  way  of  Kansas  City  and  Galveston.     (329,  380.) 

4.  Discrimination  itgainst  Chicago. — ^Mr .  Kenn  ard  also  points  out  that  the  freight 
rate  on  cheese  and  similar  articles  from  Wisconsin  to  Chicago  is  higher  than  that 
from  Michigan  and  New  York  to  Chicago  for  similar  distances.  The  railroads 
assign  as  the  justification  for  the  lower  freight  rates  going  west  the  fact  that  cars 
largely  go  back  empty.     (365.) 

Mr.  Mallory  considers  that  the  terminal  charge  of  $2  per  car  on  cattle  brought 
into  Chicago  (see  p.  48)  amounts  to  a  discrimination  against  Chicago  in  favor  of 
Kansas  City  and  other  markets.  It  has  diverted  a  good  deal  of  business  from 
Chicago.  The  feeling  of  injustice  which  it  gives  rise  to  is  more  effective  in  driving 
away  business  than  the  money  demand  in  iteelf .  Competing  markets  use  it  as  an 
argument  against  shipping  to  Chicago.     (588.) 

See  also  paragraph  3,  above. 

5.  Discriminations  against  St.  Louis, — Mr.  VanIiANDINGHam,  commissioner  of 
the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  testifies  that  that  organization  consists  of  about 
2,200  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  that  it  was  organized  largely  for  the  pur- 
^3se  of  removing  railway  discriminations  against  St.  Louis  as  compared  with 
Chicago  and  other  cities.  It  is  believed  that  in  various  ways  St.  Louis  is  put  at 
a  disadvantage  in  securii^  trade,  although  some  of  these  inequalities  have  been 
recently  removed.  Mr.  Yanlandingham  does  not  think  that  railways  usually 
make  place  discriminations  with  a  view  to  injuring  or  benefiting  any  city,  but 
simply  with  a  view  to  their  own  earnings.  They  frequently  do  not  know  or  think 
of  results. 

One  method  by  which  Chicago  has  been  favored  is  by  export  freight  rates. 
Thus  the  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  on  grain  intended  for  export  has  been 
3.2  cents  lower  than  on  grain  for  local  consumption,  a  distinction  wnich  was  not 
made  in  reg:ard  to  shipments  through  St.  Louis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically 
all  the  grain  has  been  shipped  to  Chicago  on  these  exx)ort  rates,  even  when 
intended  for  domestic  use,  tnus  ^ving  that  city  a  general  advantage.  Moreover 
the  practice  of  allowing  to  certain  large  firms  owning  elevators  a  sum  ranging 
from  one  half  to  li  cents  per  bushel  has  been  established  on  practically  all  of  the 
railway  lines  leading  into  Chicago,  but  not  on  those  leading  to  St.  Louis.  This 
and  other  advantages  enable  Chicago  to  control  85  per  cent  of  the  export  freight 
business. 

The  witness  admits  that  there  will  always  be,  under  any  circumstances,  some 
advantage  to  Chicago  in  securh:g  a  large  tonnage,  on  account  of  its  location  and 
its  lake  transportation,  although  export  trade  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Gulf  railroads  is  helping  St.  Louis  to  keep  up  its  business.  (194, 197-199, 
206.) 

6.  Discriminations  against  Kansas  City, — ^Mr.  BoOKW alter  states  that  grain 
rates  to  ELansas  City  are  disproportionately  hip;h  as  compared  with  the  rates  to 
points  east  and  south.  The  town  of  Wahoo  is  229  miles  from  Kansas  City  and 
523  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  is  reached  by  the  Burlington  and  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  rate  from  Wahoo  to  Kansas  City  is  14  cents,  and  to  St.  Louis  it  is  also  14  cents. 
Qrain  can  be  shipped  by  the  Union  Pacific  through  ELansas  City  to  St.  Louis  for 
14  cents,  but  if  it  is  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  then  rebilled  to  St.  Louis  the  charge 
is  21  cents,  the  proi)ortion  accruing  to  the  Union  Pacific  being  7  and  14  cents, 
respectively.  From  Doniphan,  Kans.,  the  rate  on  com  to  Kansas  City,  50  miles, 
is  7  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago  by  way  of  St.  Joseph,  522  miles,  is  15  cents.  The 
rate  to  Chicago  by  way  of  Kansas  City,  43  miles  farther,  is  19  cents.  The  rate  to 
St.  Louis  by  way  of  Kansas  City  is  14  cents.  The  rate  from  Humboldt  to  Kansas 
City,  120  miles,  is  8  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago,  571  miles,  is  17^  cents.  Shepard, 
Iowa,  on  the  Maple  Leaf,  is  167  miles  from  Kabisas  City,  and  grain  billed  from 
that  ]X)int  to  St.  Louis  would  be  hauled  through  Kansas  City  in  order  that  Maple 
Leaf  might  get  the  full  amount  of  their  mileage.  The  rate  for  the  167  miles  to 
l^itTiRfta  City  is  10  cents;  for  the  528  miles  to  St.  Louis  it  is  12  cents.     (572-576.) 

Mr.  Bookwalter  states  also  that  Kansas  City  is  discriminated  against  in  favor 
of  other  towns  on  the  same  lines  of  road,  in  that  grain  can  not  be  stopped  in 
transit  at  Kansas  City  without  an  additional  charge  of  from  1  cent  to  7  cents 
a  hundred.    There  is  a  switching  charge  besides,  if  the  car  is  transferred  from 
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one  road  to  another.  At  other  points,  like  Topeka,  there  is  no  additional  char^ 
for  stopping  and  milling  in  transit  and  there  is  no  switching  charge.  This  dis- 
crimination ruins  both  the  grain  business  and  the  milling  business  of  Kansas 
City.  The  local  mills  can  pay  more  for  grain  than  Kansas  City  millers,  because 
they  can  manufacture  it  for  export  equally  well,  and  they  have  an  advantage 
in  the  total  freight.  A  representative  of  Armour  &  Co.  stated,  in  an  investiga- 
tion relative  to  the  New  York  grain  business,  that  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  will  determine  where  grain  shall  go.  It  is  now  impossible  for  Kansas 
City  to  handle  grain,  except  for  local  consumption,  and  except  poor  grades  that 
can  not  be  sent  to  more  distant  markets. 

The  witness  says  further  that  a  great  deal  of  both  oatmeal  and  com  meal  used 
to  be  manufactured  at  Kansas  City  for  the  Southern  market.  Oats  for  oatmeal 
come  chieflv  from  the  central  portion  of  Nebraska,  where  the  white  oats,  which 
are  desirable  for  oatmeal,  are  largely  raised.  The  rate  on  oats  from  Wahoo  to 
Kansas  City,  229  miles,  is  14  cents;  the  rate  from  W^oo  to  Memphis,  directly 
through  Kansas  City,  is  19  cents,  5  cents  for  an  additional  484  miles.  If  the  oats 
are  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  then  billed  to  Memphis  the  rate  is  24  cents,  a  pen- 
altv  of  5  cents  for  stopping  and  manufacturing  at  Kansas  City.  The  oatmeal 
mill  at  Kansas  City  can  not  now  get  oats  to  run  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
time.  Kansas  City  used  to  send  a  great  deal  of  com  meal  to  Texas.  The  rate 
from  Wahoo  to  San  Antonio  is  89  cents.  If  the  com  is  stopped  at  E^ansas  City  and 
manufactured  the  rate  is  44  cents.  As  a  result,  the  com  is  now  shipped  to  Texas 
and  manufactured  there.  Mr.  Bookwalter  does  not  think  it  is  more  expensive  to 
carry  the  manufactured  product  than  to  carry  the  grain .  The  difference  of  charge 
between  the  grain  and  the  manufactured  product  has  been  in  force  only  about  2 
years.    (570-573. )    f  Compare  Export  and  domestie  grain  and  flour  rates,  p.  74. ) 

Mr.  Bookwalter  tninks  that  the  grain  tributary  to  Kansas  City  is  diverted  less 
to  St.  Louis  than  to  Chicago  and  the  South.  When  local  market  conditions  make 
it  bettor  to  send  to  Galveston,  very  little  is  handled  in  the  Santa  Fe  elevator  at 
Kansas  City;  if  it  is  best  to  send  to  Chicago,  very  little  is  handled  in  the  Rock 
Island  elevator. 

The  witness  believes  the  policy  of  discrimination  against  Kansas  City  has  been 
dictated  by  the  desire  of  the  through  roads  to  carry  grain  as  far  as  possible  on 
their  own  lines.  However,  the  Union  Pacific,  which  ends  at  Kansas  City,  makes 
the  same  discriminations  in  favor  of  other  markets  which  are  made  by  the  roads 
which  run  to  those  markets.  It  is  comx)elled  to  accept  the  terms  made  by  the 
other  roads,  because,  if  it  did  not,  they  would  revenge  themselves  upon  it  else- 
where.    (572,577.) 

7.  Discriminations  against  MUwavkee, — ^Mr.  Bacon,  representing  the  Milwaukee 
Board  of  Trade^  testifies  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1898  issued 
an  order  requirmg  the  reduction  of  differentials  granted  on  grain  shipments  in 
favor  of  3finneapolis  as  compared  with  Milwaukee.  The  differential  as  fixed  by 
the  commission  would  just  about  equal  the  excess  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  seaboard.  The  railroEid  comi)anies,  after  some  delay, 
reduced  tiheir  differentials,  but  only  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  order  of  the 
commission  required.  The  commission  reaffirmed  its  order,  but  the  railways 
failed  to  conform  to  it.  This  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Chicago  and  Norm- 
western  Railroad,  which  controls  the  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway, 
and  therefore  finds  it  advantageous  to  favor  Minneai>ous.    (418. ) 

8.  Discriminations  against  La  Crosse. — ^Mr.  Dickinson,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  a 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements,  states  that  La  Oosse  and  Chicago  are 
at  practically  the  same  distance  rrom  Madison,  Wis.,  but  that  his  concern  found 
itself  unable  to  do  business  in  Madison.  On  investigation  he  discovered  that 
while  the  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Madison  was  19  cente  a  hundred  on  agricultural 
implements  and  vehicles  by  the  carload,  the  rate  from  Chicago  was  12i  cents. 
After  much  trouble  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  rate  from  La  Crosse  reduced  to 
12i  cents.  He  then  discovered  that  there  had  for  some  time  been  in  existence  a 
rate  of  8  or  8i  cents  on  the  same  class  of  goods  between  Madison  and  Chicago; 
and  that  while  the  third-class  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Madison  was  28  cento  a 
hundred,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  had  a  rate  on  all  kinds  of  a^cultural  machin- 
ery, in  less  than  carloads,  of  15  cente  per  100.  These  disciiminations  made  it 
impossible  for  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  La  Crosse  to  do  business  in  the  ter- 
ritory referred  to.  La  Crosse  establishmente  succeeded  in  getting  these  special 
rates  in  favor  of  their  competitors  abolished;  but  one  of  the  roads  renewed  the 
discriminating  reduction,  and  it  then  continued  until  within  2  months  of  the 
time  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  testimony,  sdthou^h  it  was  then  abolished  again.  Mr. 
Dickinson  believes  that  the  only  way  in  which  such  difficulties  and  injustices  can 
be  avoided  is  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
((>49.) 
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9.  Discriminations  in  Nebraska. — Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  declares 
that  that  city  is  discriminated  against  by  the  raikoads.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  5,000,  while  Fremont,  the  nearest  large  town,  has  a  population  of  about 
10,000.  Norfolk  stands  practically  alone  in  a  territory  having  a  radius  of  75  miles. 
It  has  railroads  diverging  in  5  directions.  Norfolk  has  grown  very  slowly,  while 
Fremont  has  grown  steadily,  and  this  fact  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  advantages 
given  to  Fremont  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  freight  rates.  Thus  Fremont  is 
gdven  a  throiigh  rate  from  Chicago  and  Eastern  points  the  same  as  the  rate  to 
uie  Missouri  Kiver,  while  45  cents  per  hundred,  first  class,  is  added  to  the  Missouri 
River  rate  for  shipments  to  Norfolk.  So,  too,  the  local  rates,  especially  from  Sioux 
City  to  Norfolk,  are  higher  than  those  from  Sioux  City  to  many  other  points. 
The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  first-class  freight  from  Sioux  City  to  Noriolk,  75 
miles,  is  12  cents;  from  Sioux  City  to  Alcester,  S.  Dak.,  77  miles,  7.79  cents;  from 
Lincoln  to  Dakota  City,  Nebr.,  7o  miles,  6.41  cents;  from  Sioux  City  to  Beemer, 
Iowa,  168  miles,  5.24  cents.  The  witness  thinks  that  these  differences  in  rates  are 
notiustifiable  on  any  ground.  The  railways  claim  that  the  lower  rates  accorded 
to  Iremont  are  due  to  competition.  The  Nebraska  railroad  commissioners,  when 
appealed  to,  have  held  that  the  discriminations  complained  of  were  on  interstate 
business  and  not  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  matter  has  not  yet  been  acted 
ni>on  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (442-446.) 

10.  Pacifle  coast  traffic  and  Colorado  points. — Mr.  VANiiANDiNOHAM  says  that 
the  freight  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast,  from  all  parts  of  the  E^ast  as  far  as  the 
Mis8issii>]^i  River,  are  the  same,  an  arrangement  which  takes  away  from  the 
nearer  points  their  advantage  of  location  in  selling  ^oods  to  the  Far  West.  This 
arrangement  is  explainable  largely  by  the  competition  of  water  transportation 
from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Qoods  are  sometimes  8lupx>ed 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  States  by  vessel.  There 
is  no  direct  transportation  by  water  from  Gulf  points  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railwav  Comx)any  owns  the  Morgan  Line  of  steamships,  run- 
ning from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  By  the  economy  of  water 
traniB];)ortation  that  railroad  is  able  to  handle  65  per  cent  of  all  the  traffic  from 
the  East  to  Pacific  coast  x>oints  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco,  and  to  dictate  rates 
upon  the  other  railroads  practically  as  far  north  as  Portland.     (207,  208.) 

Mr.  KiNDBL,  manufacturer,  of  Denver,  declares  that  there  are  very  many  seri- 
ous discriminations  in  rates  against  Colorado  points,  especially  as  compared  with 
Pacific  coast  points.  Up  to  1895,  for  example,  the  railroads  hatded  rails  from 
Chicago  through  Colorado  to  San  Francisco  for  60  cents  per  100,  while  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  was  charged  $1.60  for  a  haul  1,000  miles  shorter.  This 
discnmination  has  been  checked  by  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, that  the  rates  from  Pueblo  to  California  shall  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of 
the  rates  from  Chicago.  The  witness  has  been  driven  out  of  the  manufacture  of 
upholstering  goods  and  of  spring  beds  in  Denver  because  of  sinular  differences. 
He  wished  to  manufacture  albums  in  Denver,  but  was  forced  to  locate  in  Chicago 
because  the  freight  rate  on  books  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  was  $1.75  per 
100  and  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  $3,  while  the  Denver  manufacturer  had  to 
pa^  37  cents  freight  on  his  raw  material  from  Chicago  to  Denver.  So,  too,  the 
freight  rate  on  books  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  75  cents,  from  Denver  to  New 
YorK  $2.72.  The  difference  in  rates  on  coal  oil  has  been  so  ereat  that  oil  has  some- 
times been  shipped  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  and  oack  again  to  Denver. 
(See  Standard  Oil  Company ^  p.  52.) 

Other  discriminating  rates  mentioned  by  the  witness  are  as  follows:  Sugar  is 
carried  from  San  Francisco  to  Denver  at  75  cents;  to  Omaha  at  50  cents.  Boots 
and  shoes  are  carried  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  common  points  at  ^.05  per  100; 
Calif  oi-nia  at  $1.50  per  100.  If  a  lobber  in  Colorado  wishes  to  ship  boots  and  shoes 
to  California  he  must  pay  $3,  making  a  total  freight  rate  of  $5.05  from  Chicago 
to  Calif  omia  in  this  way.  Ck)tton  piece  goods  under  commodity  rates  are  shipped 
from  Boston  to  the  Missouri  River  for  52  cents  "per  100,  while  the  rate  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  Denver  is  $1.25  for  a  haul  of  one-third  the  distance.  The  rate 
through  Denver  to  California  is  only  $1. 

It  appears  that  many  of  these  discriminations  referred  to  b^  the  witness  arise 
from  special  commodity  rates  outside  of  the  regular  classification  rates;  but  even 
as  to  these  latter  rates  there  are  marked  differences.  On  first  and  second  class 
goods  the  transcontinental  rate  is  now  the  same  as  that  from  the  seaboard  to 
Denver.  On  the  other  classes  the  tariffs  are,  respectively,  Denver,  $2,  California, 
$2.20;  Denver,  $1.75,  California,  $1.90;  $1.60  and  $1.50,  $1.40  and  $1.45,  $1.20  and 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Kindel  says,  further,  that  whereas  the  railroads  have  admitted  that  freight 
can  be  hauled  profitably  at  2|  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  Colorado  rates  are  as  high 
as  91  millfl  per  ton  per  mile. 
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The  e]q)lanation  advanced  by  the  railways  regarding  the  lower  freight  rates  to 
the  Pacinc  coast — ^that  they  are  necessary  on  account  of  water  competition — is,  Mr. 
Kindel  thinks,  only  partly  to  be  accepted.  This  would  not  justify  the  through 
rate  from  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  only  50  cents  on  certain 

Sroducts,  on  which  the  rate  is  75  cents  from  New  York.  Moreover,  there  are 
iscriminations  in  favor  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  shipments  from  Eastern  x>oints  as 
compared  with  Denver.  These  apparently  arise  largely  from  the  granting  of 
commodity  rates  on  certain  products  to  Salt  Lake  which  are  refused  to  Colorado. 
Thus  the  machinery  manufactured  at  Chicago  is  shipped  to  Salt  Lake  at  the  same 
rate  as  to  Denver,  and  owing  to  the  difference  in  local  rates  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
buyer  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo. ,  to  secure  his  machinery  from  Salt  Lake  than  from 
Denver,  which  is  nearer.  The  third-K^lass  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Colo- 
rado on  ordinary  commodities  is  80  cents,  to  Utah  common  points,  $1.55;  but  on 
oilcloth  and  linoleum,  for  example,  Utah  has  a  commodity  tariff  of  only  |1.09, 
the  same  articles  being  shipped  to  California  at  75  cents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  witness  thinks  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  practically 
dictates  California  rates  from  the  East,  and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  rate» 
discriminate  against  Colorado. 

The  effects  of  this  system,  Mr.  Rindel  declares,  have  beenlargely  to  destroy  the 
manufactures  of  Colorado,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  jobbing  business  also. 
Only  those  persons  are  successful  in  business  in  Colorado  who  secure  discrimi- 
nating rates  below  the  published  tariffs.  The  witness  admits  that  he  himself 
obtains  such  rates  and  is  thus  able  to  continue  business,  but  deprecates  the  neces- 
sity of  thus  violating  the  law.  He  believes  that  the  reason  why  the  Denver  Board 
of  Trade  has  not  only  raised  no  objection  to  the  discrimination  against  that  city, 
but  itself  petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  exempt  Coloraao 
from  the  provisions  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  is  that  that  body  is  composed  of  the  wealthier  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
practically  all  of  whom  receive  large  rebates  from  the  railways.  There  are  a 
number  of  jobbing  houses  in  Denver  which  are  raising  no  complaints,  but  the 
witness  believes  it  is  for  this  same  reason.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discrimina- 
tions have  driven  a  great  many  jobbing  houses  out  of  business.  Esx)ecially  rep- 
resentatives of  large  Eastern  nrms  have  withdrawn  their  houses  to  Missouri  River 
Soints,  whence  they  ship  directly  to  California  retail  stations.  Thejr  are  able  to 
o  this  profitably,  because  the  railways  permit  them  to  stop  off  their  cars  at  one 
station  after  another,  paying  through  freight  rates  to  the  last  station. 

The  manufactures  or  Colorado,  the  witness  believes,  have  been  largely  destroyed 
by  these  discriminations.  Thus  woolen  mills,  glass  mills,  and  a  large  paper  mill 
have  been  driven  out.  Colorado  has  cheap  wool  and  coiJ,  and  should  oe  able  to 
manufacture  many  classes  of  goods.  In  the  case  of  the  paper  mill  referred  to,  the 
railways  lowered  the  freight  rate  on  paper  immediately  arter  it  was  started  from 
more  than  $1  to  25  cents  per  hundredweight.  The  witness  quotes  Q«n.  Irving 
Hale  to  the  effect  that  it  is  essentially  the  discriminating  freight  rates  which 
have  prevented  the  growth  of  Colorado  manufacturing  industry. 

The  witness  admits  that  the  smelting  industry  in  Colorado  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  makes  no  complaints  regarding  freight  rates.  He  attributes  this 
fact  largely  to  the  interest  which  the  officers  of  the  railroads  themselves  have  in 
mining  and  smelting  works.  It  is  true,  ^o,  that  a  cotton  factory  is  successfully 
operated  at  Denver,  cotton  being  hauled  from  Texas  at  fair  rates. 

On  being  (questioned  as  to  the  motive  of  the  railwavs  in  thus  discriminating 
against  the  industries  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Kindel  says  tnat  most  of  the  directors 
and  other  officers,  even  of  railways  having  their  termini  at  Denver,  live  in  New 
York  and  give  little  thought  to  the  prosperity  of  Colorado. 

The  witness  at  first  stated  that  unfavorable  freight  rates  had  largely  prevented 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  products  from  Colorado.  He  afterwards  admitted, 
however,  that  large  quantities  of  flour,  cattle,  horses,  x)otatoes,  and  melons  are 
exported;  that  the  agricultural  production  of  that  State  was  on  the  whole  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  State  in  any  case  has  to  import  certain  of  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Kindel  also  refers  to  alleged  discriminations  in  local  rates,  as  between 
Denver  and  Pueblo.  Shipx)ers  of  the  latter  city  complain  that  thevare  discrimi- 
nated against.  The  witness  does  not  attach  much  weight  to  tnis  statement, 
though  ne  admits  that  sometimes  rates  from  Denver  are  adjusted  so  that  goods  can 
be  shipped  through  Pueblo  at  the  same  cost  as  if  shipped  directly  from  Pueblo. 

The  railroad  commission  which  formerly  existed  in  Colorado  was  abolished  in 
1893,  under  the  influence,  Mr.  Kindel  claims,  of  the  railways.  The  officers  of 
railroads  take  active  part  in  Colorado  politics  and  have  great  influence.   (251-^64. ) 
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D.  TliiiBrifninatiTig  import  rates. — ^Mr.  Reagan,  of  the  Texas  railroad  commission, 
refers  to  the  complaint  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
1889  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Jrennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  railroads  in  charg- 
ing lower  rates,  even  50  per  cent  lower,  on  goods  carried  under  through  bills  of 
lading  from  foreign  x)ort8  than  on  domestic  traffic.  The  defendant  substantially 
admitted  the  facts,  and  the  commission  ordered  the  discriminations  to  cease,  hold- 
ing that  the  interstate-conmierce  law  applied  to  such  shipments.  This  decision 
was  upheld  by  the  circuit  court  and  the  circuit  court  of  appefds,  but  was  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  although  the  Chief  Justice  and  two 
other  justices  dissented.  Justice  Harlan,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  stated  that  the 
records  showed  that  the  rates  on  certain  classes  of  goods  n*om  Liverpool  to  San 
Francisco  by  way  of  New  Orleans  were  102  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the 
rates  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  over  the  same  railroads  were  288  and 
even  870  cents  per  hundred.  Mr.  Reagan  thinks  that  Congress  should  legislate 
or  remedy  the  lack  of  power  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Reagan  quotes  from  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
above  referred  to,  to  the  effect  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  regulate 
is  strictly  limited  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  He  suggests,  without 
makinfi^  the  matter  entirely  clear,  that  the  decision  of  the  court  x>erinitting 
through  freight  rates  on  imported  goods  at  rates  lower  than  the  domestic  rates 
involves  an  extension  of  the  power  of  the  court  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.     (840, 840.) 

Mr.  ElBLLET,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Vanlandinqham,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  like- 
wise believe  that  injustice  is  done  by  allowing  lower  freight  rates  on  imported 
goods  than  on  domestic  shipments.  Rates  are  so  arranged  in  many  cases  that 
goods  can  be  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  Western  x>oints  for  less  than  the  freight 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Kansas  City.  These  special  rates  are 
made  by  agreements  between  the  foreign  shipx)er,  the  ocean  line,  and  the  railway 
company,  with  a  view  to  enabling  goods  to  be  shipped  which  would  otherwise  not 
be  shipped  at  all.     (187,  205. ) 

Mr.  KiNDEi.,  a  manufacturer  of  Denver,  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  goods  can 
be  brought  to  that  city  from  LiverjKwl  by  way  of  Gulf  ports  very  much  cheaper 
than  from  New  York  and  other  Eastern  points,  which  forces  buyers  to  patron- 
ize the  foreign  product.     (260.) 

Mr.  Prouty  also  testifies  that  the  freight  rates  on  goods  imported  from  other 
countries  are  often  lower  than  those  on  domestic  goods.  Thus  the  rates  from 
Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  through  New  Orleans  on  many  articles  are  not  more 
than  one-half  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco.     (146, 151.) 

Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Tox)eka  and  Sante  Fe,  declares  that  he  has  known 
Instances  where  goods  have  been  carried  from  Hamburg  to  Denver  for  less  than 
l^e  rat^  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  an  unnecessary  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can producers.  On  tne  other  hand,  where  the  rate  is  from  Hamburg  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  goods  going  ent^ely  by  water,  the  question  of  fair  rates  becomes  a  dif- 
ferent one.     (490,  493. ) 

V.  BXPORT  AND  DOMESTIC  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  RATES. 

A  Sziitenoe  of  difbrenoM  in  rates. — Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  refers  to  the  differences  in  freight  rates  between  grain  intended  for 
exportation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  grain  intended  for  domestic  consumption  and 
flour  on  the  other,  and  Mr.  Prouty  describes  them  more  in  detail.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  held  that  railways  are  bound  to  publish  schedule 
rates  in  the  case  of  export  traffic,  although  the  raUways  have  objected  to  this 
X)08ition.  A  recent  investigation  showed  tnat  the  freight  on  wheat  from  Kansas 
City  to  Galveston,  if  the  wheat  was  intended  for  domestic  use,  was  27  cents, 
while  the  rate  on  wheat  intended  for  exportation  was  10  cents.  From  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  New  York  the  rate  on  domestic  wheat  was  20  or  21  cents,  on 
export  wheat  12  or  13  cents.  By  similar  differences  between  the  rate  on  export 
wneat  and  that  on  flour  ground  in  this  country,  whether  intended  for  domestic 
or  export  use,  a  Chicago  miller,  for  example,  would  have  to  pay  about  21  cents 
per  100  x>ounds  to  get  either  wheat  or  flour  to  New  York,  while  the  English 
miller  could  take  his  wheat  to  New  York  from  Chicago  for  13  cents.  The  freight 
rate  on  flour  in  some  instances  was  as  much  as  11  cents  more  than  that  on  wheat. 
Since  a  rate  of  profit  of  from  2  to  8  cents  per  100  pounds  of  flour  is  regarded  as  a 
good  one,  our  millers  could  not  grind  for  the  export  trade  against  such  a  discrimi- 
nation.    (134, 142, 146.) 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  an  order  on  August  7, 1899,  that 
the  difference  between  export  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  rates  snould  not  exceed 
2  cents  "per  100  pounds  and  declaring  that  public  policy  demanded  that  they 
should  be  the  same.  The  railways  api>ear  to  have  conformed  in  part  to  tibis 
order,  but  after  some  delay. 

Mr.  Vanlandingham,  of  the  St.  Lrouis  TraflSc  Bureau,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  the  differences  in  effect  September  18, 1899:  From  East  St. 
Louis  the  rate  on  domestic  grain  to  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore, 
except  on  com  and  com  products,  was  20  cents,  and  on  com  and  com  products 
18  cents;  for  export  the  rate  on  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  was  18|^  cents.  From 
Chicago  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  and  products  was  17  cents,  and  on  com  and 
com  products  15  cents;  for  export  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  12^  cents;  oats, 
14i  cents.  To  Philadelphia  the  rate  on  domestic  grain  was  21  cents  from  East 
St.  Louis;  com  products,  19  cents;  export  com,  wheat,  barley ,  and  rye,  14  cents; 
oats,  16  cents;  irom  Chicago,  domestic,  18  and  16;  export,  13  and  15.  To  New 
York,  domestic,  from  East  St.  Louis,  23  and  21;  export,  15  and  17;  from  Chicago, 
domestic,  20  and  18;  export,  14  and  16.  The  differences  on  shipments  to  Gulf 
ports  were  even  greater.     (195.) 

The  witness  also  submitted  the  following  table  showing  the  differences  in  rates 
on  flour  and  wheat  existing  under  the  tariff  adopted  September  18, 1899  (195): 


From  East  St.  Lonis,  when  trom.  beyond,  to— 

fialtimore 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Boston 

Portland 


Flour. 


Cents. 


20 
21 

23 
23 


Wheat. 


Cents. 

m 

14 
15 
15 
15 


Difference 

in  favor 

of  wheat. 


CenU. 


6i 

7 

8 

8 

8 


These  differences  Mr.  Yanlandingham  considers  excessive,  but  he  doubts  the 
power  of  the  Literstate  Commerce  Commission  to  control  export  rates. 

Mr.  Inoalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  testifying  on  October  16, 
1899,  speaks  of  a  recent  reduction  of  the  difference  between  rates  on  wheat  and 
flour,  but  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  so  much  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  of  the  increase  of  rates  on  wheat  by  agree- 
ments among  rtdlways,  made  possible  by  the  exceedingly  large  demand  for 
transportation.     (300, 301.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  a  grain  merchant  of  Milwaukee,  testifsring  in  November,  1899,  says 
that  changes  were  made  in  the  freight  rates  on  grain  and  flour  November  1. 
Both  were  advanced,  but  the  rate  on  grain  was  advanced  the  more,  so  that  the 
difference  between  export  grain  and  flour  rates  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to 
the  seaboard  is  onlj  2  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  there  is  the  same  difference  between  rates  on  export 
grain  and  domestic  grain.  Nevertheless,  millers  at  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  are 
still  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  through  export  rates 
from  the  Mississippi  River  and  farther  western  points  to  New  York  are  consider- 
ably less  than  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  plus  the  rate 
on  the  manufactured  product  to  the  seaboard.  The  witness  presented  a  table 
showing  that  it  would  cost  from  4  to  7  cents  per  100  less  to  send  wheat  from 
Columbus,  Nebr.,  Sioux  City,  and  other  Iowa  points  to  New  York  than  to  send 
the  same  wheat  to  Chicago  and  the  flour  made  therefrom  to  New  York.  Another 
table  shows  that  it  would  cost  from  4  to  5i  cents  less  to  send  grain  from  these 
same  points  to  New  York  for  export  than  for  domestic  use.  Milling-in-transit 
rates  are  not  granted  on  ^ain  for  export  purposes.     (422-425.) 

Mr.  Saoer,  secretary  or  the  Northern  Milling  Compan^r  of  Chicago,  confirms 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bacon  as  to  the  existing  mfferences  in  the  freight  rates  on 
flour  and  grain.  The  differences  are  much  less  than  those  which  formerly 
existed.  Nevertheless,  the  Chicago  miller  has  to  x)ay  the  local  rate  of  about  5 
cents  per  100  on  grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago,  and  in  addition  must 
pay  2  cents  per  100  more  on  flour  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  than  the  export 
rate  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  seaboard,  which  is  the  same  aa 
that  from  Chicago.     (446,  447. ) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  testifying  in  November,  1899,  says  that  the 
rates  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  since  November  1, 1899,  have  been  20  cents 
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for  grain  and  22  cents  for  grain  products,  and  from  the  Mississippi  River  20  cents 
and  24  cents,  respectively.  Even  with  the  discrimination  between  grain  and 
grain  products  thus  reduced  the  effect  upon  flour  and  com  mills  in  the  interior 
cities  IS  still  serious.  The  witness  submitted  a  table  showing  that  the  cost  of 
delivering  com,  at  an  original  price  of  30  cents  per  bushel,  m  New  York  for 
export  purposes  would  be  76.07  cents  per  100  pounds.  If  the  com  be  ground  in 
Indianapolis,  x>ayinK  &  nulling  privilege  of  1^  cents  per  100  pounds  and  the  higher 
freight  rate  on  milled  products,  it  would  cost  79.07  cents  to  deliver  it  in  ^ew 
York.     (435,436.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  there  had  been  for  months  up  to  November,  1899,  a 
gradually  increasing  discrimination  between  wheat  for  export  and  flour  for 
export.  Me  believes  that  it  was  at  one  time  8  cents,  before  that  5  cents,  and  before 
that  3  cents.  In  the  tariff  dated  November  1, 1809,  the  rate  on  flour  for  export 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  is  27  cents,  to  Philadelphia  25  cents,  and  to  Baltimore 
24  cents;  on  wheat  for  exx)ort  the  rate  to  New  York  is  20  cents,  to  Philadelphia 
19  cents,  and  to  Baltimore  18i  cents.  Though  the  railroads  claim  that  the  commis- 
sion has  no  authority  to  make  such  orders  at  will,  they  have  issued  a  tariff  which 
complies  with  its  order,  so  far  as  rates  from  Chicago  are  concerned.  The  export 
rate  from  Chicago  is  now  onlv  2  cents  higher  on  flour  than  on  wheat.  The  dis- 
crimination in  other  parts  of  the  country,  including  St.  Louis,  is  as  gpreat  as 
before.  The  new  Chicago  rate  was  made  on  November  1,  at  a  time  when  rates 
generally  were  advanced.  The  rate  on  flour  was  not  reduced,  but  the  discrimi- 
nation was  reduced  by  advancing  the  rate  on  wheat.    (539, 540.) 

B.  SiEBot  of  diifersiiMs  on  Ameiioan  millen. — ^Mr.  Barry,  secretary  of  the  Millers' 
National  Association,  is  fullest  in  his  description  of  the  effects  of  these  discrimi- 
nating rates  on  American  millers.  His  testimony  was  given  before  tiiie  clumge 
of  rates  in  November. 

The  millers*  association  was  organized  in  1878,  primarily  for  the  purx)ose  of 
checking  litigation  concerning  patents  and  saving  exx)ense  in  that  regard.  Since 
1890  it  has  acted  in  other  directions  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  urging  pure- 
food  laws,  considering  tariff  measures,  etc. ,  and  it  is  now  active  in  opposing  these 
discriminations.  It  has  not  sought  to  influence  prices,  and  can  never  do  so,  since 
the  interests  associated  are  so  diverse.  The  organization  is  affiliated  with  various 
State  organizations  of  millers.  It  has  a  membership  in  24  States,  its  members 
having  120,000  barrels  daily  capacity.  In  certain  European  countries  the  organi- 
zations of  millers  include  even  a  larger  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try and  are  more  effective.     (240-243.) 

Mr.  Barry  calls  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  milling  industry  in  this 
country  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  widely  scattered,  including  many  small  producers. 
The  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the  country  is  excessive,  which  renders  the  exxK>rt 
trade  of  even  gre&ter  importance  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  Competition  has 
driven  millers  to  increase  the  size  of  their  plants  in  order  to  reduce  cost,  so  that 
it  is  estimated  that  the  mills  cotdd  in  90  days  make  into  flour  every  bushel  of  wheat 
raised  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Barry  further  says  that  up  to  within  two  years  there  have  been  practically 
the  same  freight  rates  on  flour  and  wheat  for  both  domestic  and  exxK>rt  use.  The 
growing  disparity  has  come  about  by  the  decrease  in  the  export  rates  on  wheat, 
the  flour  rate  remaining  practically  the  same.  The  witness  cited  as  one  instance 
the  fact  that  the  export  rate  on  flour  from  Missouri  River  points  bv  way  of  Chicago 
has  been  24^  cents  to  the  seaboard;  the  export  rate  on  wheat  only  12  cents.  The 
effect  of  this  discrimination  must  be  serious  upon  the  milling  industry.  Although 
the  exportation  of  wheat  has  been  larger  during  1899  than  during  1898,  the  amount 
of  flour  exported  from  Minneapolis  during  the  month  of  September,  1899,  was 
362,810  barrels,  as  compared  with  485,534  in  September,  1898.  Exportation  from 
Duluth  for  the  same  months  has  been  79 ,295  barrels  and  173 ,  135  barrets ,  respectively, 
showing  a  net  decrease  of  93,830.  The  most  serious  effect  is  likely  to  oe  on  the 
small  millers.  They  can  not  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  the  large  Minneapolis  and 
other  mills,  and  these,  if  excluded  from  foreign  markets,  will  sell  their  surplus 
product  in  comx)etition  with  the  small  mills.  The  witness  quoted  a  letter  from  a 
London  dealer  which  declares  that  the  discrimination  against  flour  is  undoubtedly 
injuring  the  American  trade  and  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  English  miller,  having  the 
same  effect  as  if  the  English  Gk)vemment  should  place  a  dut^  of  perhaps  6  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  flour.  It  is  often  difficult  for  American  millers  to  dispose  of 
uieir  by-products  satisfactorily,  and  though  bran  can  now  be  packed  in  very  con- 
densed form  for  transportation,  the  low  export  rate  on  wheat  prevents  a  good 
foreign  market  for  American  bran.    (240-243, 246. ) 
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Mr.  Vaklandinoham  thinks  that  if  the  present  discriminations  continue  flonr 
shipments  will  be  very  largely  prevented.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  Increased 
much  less  rapidly  than  grain  snipments  during  the  past  four  years,  and  were  even 
lower  in  1898  than  in  1894,  as  shown  by  the  following  table:     (204,  205.) 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

1894 

Bushels. 
88,415,290 
76,102,704 
60.660,080 
79,568,000 
148.i»l,261 

Barrels. 
16,850.533 

1885 

15,268,802 

1806 

14,620,864 

1897 

14,560,545 

1886 

15,349,943 

The  effect  of  this  discrimination,  if  continued,  Mr.  Sagbr  declares,  must  be 
ultimately  to  destroy  the  American  industry  of  milling  for  export.  At  present 
the  reputation  of  American  brands  prevents  them  from  being  entirely  shut  out 
from  the  foreign  market.  But  when  foreign  consumers  find  that  millers  on  their 
own  side  can  furnish  them  with  flour  made  from  the  best  American  wheat  at  a 
lower  price,  the  American  trade  will  be  lost.  The  foreign  millers  have  cheaper 
labor  and  the  cost  of  their  plants  is  less.  The  American  export  trade  in  flour  has 
^own  steadily  and  has  been  very  large,  but  the  mill  in  which  the  witness  is 
interested,  at  any  rate,  has  never  done  so  little  export  business  as  during  1899. 
The  fact  that  of&cial  statistics  show  that  the  exx)ort  of  flour  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1899  was  somewhat  greater  than  for  the  first  9  months  of  1898  is  explained  by 
the  existence  of  many  contracts  made  in  1898  which  had  to  be  filled  in  the  spring 
of  1899,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  export  fiour  went  to  the  sea- 
board in  the  fall  of  1898,  but  was  not  shipped  until  1899.  The  millers  of  the 
country  think  that  Congress  should  come  to  their  aid  in  protecting  the  American 
industry,  e8X)ecially  for  the  sake  of  American  labor.     (447,  448, 453.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  our  flour  export  trade  has  rapidly  diminished  since 
February,  1899.  The  St.  Louis  miller  has  to  pay  what  is  practically  an  export 
duty  of  7  cents  x)er  100  pounds,  or  about  15  cents  a  barrel,  on  his  flour.  This  the 
American  miller  can  not  afford  to  do;  his  profit  is  not  so  great.  The  American 
miller  is  under  some  natural  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  foreign  miller 
using  American  grain.  The  export  grain  goes  directly  from  the  field  toward  the  sea. 
The  miller  often  has  to  ship  his  grain  200  or  300  miles  at  local  rates  and  perhaps 
away  from  the  sea.  The  milling-in-transit  privilege  sometimes  modifies  tms 
disadvantage,  but  does  not  overcome  it,  and  this  privilege  does  not  exist  gen- 
erally, but  only  in  certain  territories.     (539, 545, 546.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says,  further,  that  St.  Louis  has  manufactured  soft-wheat  fiour 
for  export  for  50  vears  or  more.  When  the  crop  fails  in  the  district  from  which 
the  St.  Louis  mills  are  accustomed  to  buy,  they  have  to  go  to  Indiana,  or  even  to 
Ohio  or  to  Chicago,  for  wheat.  The  mills  of  St.  Louis  and  its  suburban  towns 
have  a  capacity  of  over  27,000  barrels  per  day,  and  employ  1,100  men  exclusively 
engaged  m  that  business,  besides  truck  drivers,  men  working  in  the  mills,  etc. 
The  consumption  of  wheat  is  much  larger  in  St.  Louis  than  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Evans  says  that  the  result  of  the  discriminations  which  have  existed  dur- 
ing 1899  has  been  to  divert  trade  very  largely  from  American  mills  and  to  favor 
foreign  mills,  both  as  regards  com  products  and  as  regards  flour.  The  witness 
quoted  from  various  letters  from  dealers  in  English  cities  and  in  Amsterdam  refer- 
rmg  to  the  impossibility  of  selling  American  products  in  competition  with  the 
existing  low  prices  of  the  foreign  mills.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
past  20  years  when  the  mills  have  been  so  largely  shut  down  or  running  on  half 
time.  This  means  a  loss  to  many  classes  of  people,  especially  to  the  employees 
of  the  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  witness  has  been  told  that  the  English  znills 
are  running  at  a  rate  never  before  known.     (437.) 

C.  Are  lower  export  ratea  justifiable  1 — AJJii^mative. — Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  it  is  justifiable  to  charge  lower  freight  rates 
on  goods  intended  for  exx)ortation  thim  on  those  for  domestic  use.  This  practice 
benefits  the  producer ,  notably  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  sought  to  force  the  large 
surplus  production  of  com  and  wheat  down  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  all  sufficiently  supplied,  the  price  would  be  materially  cut 
down.  In  the  foreign  market  grain  can  he  sold  only  if  the  price  is  made  low  enough 
to  compete  with  the  products  of  Argentina,  Russia,  and  Hungary.     (166^ 

Mr.  KELLEY  agrees  with  Mr.  Neall  in  justifying  the  lower  rates  on  goods  intended 
for  export  than  on  other  goods.    (18$> 
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Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  also  thinks  that  low  export 
rates  are  necessary  to  meet  foreign  competition,  and  that  the  ability  to  dispose  of 
surplus  products,  especially  of  grain,  in  this  way  is  a  great  advantage  to  Ameri- 
can producers.  If  the  railways  were  compelled  to  make  domestic  i*ates  as  low  as 
those  frequently  necessary  for  export,  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  exjwrt 
business.  But  the  proportion  of  the  export  business  is  enormous.  About  80  per 
cent  of  the  provisions  snipped  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard  go  abroad,  and  prac- 
tic^y  all  of  the  grain.  Mr.  Callaway  does  not  admit  that  the  railways  haul 
export  goods  at  a  loss.  No  intelligent  man  would  take  traffic  which  did  not  pay 
a  reasonable  profit.  But  the  entire  bulk  of  a  railway's  business  must  be  averaged 
in  calculating  profit.  Thus  the  New  York  Central  carries  about  15,000  freight 
cars  per  day.  If  the  number  were  reduced  to  10,000  at  the  same  rates  the  rail- 
road probably  could  not  live.  The  margin,  however,  on  export  traffic  is  often 
exceedingly  small.     (232-234.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  states  the  argument  in  favor 
of  permitting  lower  export  rates  in  very  much  the  same  terms.  If  the  domestic 
rate  itself  is  reasonable,  all  things  considered,  no  one  is  harmed  by  making  a 
special  export  rate,  necessary  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets.  The  only 
possible  harm  would  come  to  the  railway  m  case  it  made  the  rate  too  low.  The 
recent  competition  of  transi)ortation  byway  of  the  Gulf  has  compelled  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  Eastern  seaboard,  although  the 
effect  of  this  comi)etition  has  probably  been  exaggerated.     (276, 281.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  the  practice  of  the  railways  in  making 
lower  expoi-t  rates  is  similar  to  that  of  manufacturers  who  try  to  keep  f oreipi 
markets  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  surplus  product,  even  at  a  loss.  Rail- 
ways must  either  lose  the  business  entirely,  and  American  producers  lose  foreign 
markets,  or  special  rates  must  be  made.  In  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
although  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnag[e  is  local,  most  of  the  grain  hauled 
to  New  Orleans  is  for  export.  The  export  business  also  is  done  more  economically 
than  the  local  business.  Shipments  are  made  by  train  loads,  and  the  cars  are 
unloaded  very  promptly,  whereas  in  the  case  of  local  shipments  they  are  often 
delayed  several  days.     ( 336, 337. ) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  considers  that  it  is 
proi)er  to  make  a  lower  rate  on  grain  for  export,  just  as  manufacturing  concerns 
or  mines  sell  their  surplus  at  lower  rates  than  they  charge  to  their  regular  cus- 
tomers. A  low  exjwrt  rate  on  grain  enables  the  surplus  crop  to  be  got  rid  of, 
meets  foreign  competition  whicn  does  not  have  to  be  met  in  local  traffic,  and  is  on 
the  whole  the  best  policy  for  the  country  at  large.  Besides,  the  export  traffic  is 
very  large  in  volume ;  both  export  grain  and  export  flour  can  be  moved  in  heavy 
carloads,  and  so  can  be  moved  with  fully  as  much  profit  to  the  railroad  as  other 
freight  in  smaller  volume.     (563.) 

Mr.  Snydacker,  a  ^rain  merchant  of  Chicago,  thinks  also  that  it  is  just  and 
desirable  to  make  freight  rates  for  export  grain  such  as  to  enable  American  ^rain 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  serious  offense  to  divert 
grain  to  domestic  consumption  when  it  has  been  billed  for  exportation  at  a  lower 
rate.     (398.) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  presents  a 
similar  line  of  argument  in  favor  of  lower  export  rates.  He  thinks  that  such 
si)ecial  rates  are  justifiable,  not  only  as  regards  grain,  but  also  as  regards  flour 
cattle,  meat  products,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  much  other  exported  merchandise 
Lower  rates  are  often  necessary  to  meet  foreign  competition,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  domestic  rates,  if  reasonable  in  themselves,  should  be  reduced  on 
account  of  the  reductions  in  export  rates,  especially  since  a  reduction  of  domestic 
through  rates  carries  with  it  many  intermediate  rates.  The  present  practice 
helps  all  of  the  producing  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Blanchard  adds  that  the  competition  of  Canadian  carriers  for  American 
grain  often  makes  it  necessary  to  reduce  rates  on  export  shipments,  a  similar 
reduction  not  being  necessary  on  domestic  shipments. 

This  witness  points  out  further  that  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  and  similar 
products  goes  abroad  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  inland  points  to  foreign 
ports.  It  may  be  greatly  to  the  national  advantage  to  make  sucn  through  rates. 
On  account  of  the  frequent  changes  in  ocean  rates,  a  through  rate  which  is  disad- 
vantageous to  a  port  at  one  time  may  very  soon  become  beneficial  to  it.  (628, 
629.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  thinks  that  the  roads  are  justified  in  making  the  rates  on  grain 
and  flour  •for  export  lower  than  the  rates  on  the  same  things  for  domestic  use. 
(543.) 
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Negative, — Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmi06ion,  says  that 
although  the  railways  have  assigned  as  a  justification  for  such  discriminations 
the  necessity  of  meeting  competition  in  markets  abroad,  investi^tion  by  the 
commission  showed  that  this  claim  was  not  justified,  but  that  the  discriminations 
had  been  due  to  competition  among  the  railways  at  home.  The  American  farmer 
therefore  received  no  benefit,  the  foreign  consumer  reaping  the  entire  advantage. 

These  discriminations  are  i>artly  defended  on  the  score  of  water  competition; 
for  example,  by  way  of  MontreaJ.  How  far  the  railways  succeed  in  recouping 
themselves  by  such  low  rates  can  not  be  estimated.  The  fiked  charges  must  be  pedd 
in  any  case,  and  the  additional  cost  of  handling  an  increased  amount  of  business 
can  not  be  estimated  by  itself.  The  low  rate  from  Eans&s  City  to  Galveston  was 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  ocean  rate  from  there  to  Liverpool  was  higher 
than  from  New  York.  The  commission,  at  any  rate,  ordered  tnat  the  rate  on 
fiour  or  on  grain  for  domestic  use  should  not  exceed  the  export  grain  rate  by  over 
2  cents.     (146,147.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  thinks  lower  export  rates  in  themselves  advantageous  to 
farmers,  but  declares  that  grain  is  bought  up  by  railroads  and  elevators  and  run 
out  of  the  country  by  the  train  load,  taking  advantage  of  a  rate,  often  secret, 
which  the  farmer  gets  nothing  out  of.     (540,  541.) 

Mr.  Yanlandinoham,  freightcommissioner  of  theSt.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  con- 
siders that  at  some  periods  a  lower  export  rate  is  doubtless  necessary  to  secure 
foreign  markets  against  comi>etition  of  other  countries.  The  railways  are  some- 
times unable  to  make  the  domestic  rates  as  low  as  the  export  rates  which  are 
necessary.  But  this  has  not  been  true  during  1898  and  1899,  since  our  grain  would 
have  gone  abroad  to  as  great  an  extent  in  any  case.     (195.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
does  not  think  that  lower  rates  on  imported  or  exported  articles  than  on  domestic 
traffic  are  usually  justifiable.  The  recent  low  rates  on  export  traffic  have  been 
caused  by  excessive  competition  among  American  carriers,  and  not  by  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  foreign  competition.  There  must  be  some  elasticity  in  the  rates 
on  manufactured  gooKls,  since  we  are  only  beginning  to  extend  our  foreign  markets 
largely.  America  can  produce  cereals  as  cheaply  as  any  country,  and  there  is  no 
need  for  low  export  rates  on  them.     (490.) 

Mr.  Barry  does  not  think  that  the  exceedingly  low  export  rates  on  wheat  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  American  products  to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  He 
thinks  the  cost  of  transportation  in  this  country  tends  to  determine  the  Liverpool 
price  of  wheat,  rather  than  that  that  price  determines  the  transxx)rtation  charges. 
He  admits  that  the  Liverjwol  price  of  grain  largely  determines  the  American 
price.  He  insists,  however,  that  there  is  demand  for  American  wheat  re^rdless 
of  the  competition  of  other  countries,  on  account  of  its  superior  quahty,  and 
especially  that  American  fiour  has  a  preference  among  foreign  consumers.  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  grain  producer  to  sell  his  product  as 
far  as  possible  to  American  mills,  since  the  foreign  demand  for  American  fiour  is 
steadier  than  that  for  wheat  and  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wheat. 
(247-251.) 

Mr.  Bacon  does  not  consider  lower  rates  on  export  shipments  of  grain  justi- 
fiable. They  have  never  been  considered  necessary  until  within  the  past  two 
years.  They  are  not  essential  to  hold  European  markets.  The  price  in  Liverpool 
IS  only  one  of  many  elements  in  fixing  prices  to  American  producers.  Even  if 
rates  on  fiour  and  grain  be  made  the  same,  the  existence  of  an  export  rate  lower 
than  the  domestic  rate  would  at  least  injure  millers  on  our  eastern  seaboard. 
(424,425.) 

D.  Are  lower  rates  on  grain  than  on  floor  pnstiflablel — Affirmative, — ^Mr.  Caixawat. 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  fiour  will  bear  a  higher  freight 
rate  than  grain.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  considerable  profit  in  hauung  fiour  at 
present  rates  (October,  1899).  The  competition  is  very  keen,  especially  since  the 
•  *  Soo  Line"  was  built  from  Minneapolis  directly  to  tide  water.  Water  competition 
also  keeps  rates  on  fiour  down.  The  witness  believes  that  his  own  road  has 
complied  with  any  finding  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  have 
made  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  railways  to  foster  traffic,  and  if  it 
be  found  that  American  fiour  industries  are  being  repressed  by  rail  rates,  the 
rates  will  be  reduced.  But  the  millers  continue  to  ship  at  present  rates  and  are 
making  money.     (232, 238. ) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  thinks  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  does  not  apply  to  export  business.  The  lower  rates  which  are  often 
made  on  wheat  as  compared  with  fiour  are  partly  explainable,  in  his  opinion,  by 
the  fact  that  water  competition  is  specially  sfrong  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and 
water  carriers  are  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act.    At  the  Bame  time 
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the  recent  specially  low  export  rates  on  wheat  were  due  essentially  to  the  contest 
for  supremacy  between  the  various  trunk  lines.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that 
the  ovmership  of  terminal  facilities  by  railway  officers  has  had  anythins^  to  do 
with  it.  A  further  justification  for  lower  rates  on  grain  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  heavier  load  of  grain  can  be  shipped  in  a  car  than  is  usuallv  shipped  of 
flour.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bird  sees  no  reason  why,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
wheat  grown  in  the  Northwestern  States  should  be  carried  for  exiwrt  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  that  the  foreign  miller  can  compete  with  our  own  millers  in  grinding 
American  wheat.     (473, 474. ) 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  rates  on  export  grain 
and  on  flour  is  greater  from  the  Mississippi  River  points  to  the  seaboard  than  from 
Chicago,  and  greater  than  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Sird  stated  that  the  Western  roads  could  not  reduce  their  through 
rates  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Eastern  roads,  especially,  apparently,  of 
those  which  run  directly  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  coast.     (477.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  says  that  transpoi- 
tation  rates  are  really  based  on  value,  bulk,  and  risk.  The  terminal  expense  is 
another  element  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  rates.  The  manufactured 
article  should  always  be  charged  more  than  the  raw  material,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
of  less  weiffht  in  proportion  to  bulk.  Export  flour  is  sent  from  Minneapolis  in 
carloads  about  two-thirds  as  large,  he  thinks,  as  carloads  of  wheat.  He  is  not 
clear  whether  the  railroads  may  not  be  in  part  responsible  for  this  by  furnishing 
smaller  cars  for  flour  than  for  wheat.  It  is  a  matter  of  evidence  that  the  export 
flour  is  worth  just  about  as  much  as  wheat;  but  the  witness  queries  whether  this 
ma^  not  result  from  using  a  poor  wheat  for  exx)ort  flour.  The  witness  does  not 
beheve  that  the  railroads  are  themselves  owners  of  wheat,  and  therefore  discrimi- 
nate against  American  flour.  He  does  not  think  that  such  a  thing  could  long 
continue  without  its  being  known  to  those  not  in  it.     (563,  564.) 

Mr.  Blai^chard  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  differences  between  rates  on  wheat 
and  flour  are  entirely  new  developments  or  have  long  been  in  existence.  He 
thinks  that  such  differences  are  justifiable.  He  has,  indeed,  heretofore  heard  of 
complaints  made  by  grain  shippers  on  the  ground  that  the  railwayscarry  a  barrel 
of  flour  weighing  216  pounds  at  the  same  rate  as  200  pounds  of  wheat  (presuma- 
bly on  domestic  shipments).  He  thinks  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  carrying 
companies  to  put  the  two  articles  on  the  same  footing  wherever  practicable.  He 
suggests  that  the  lake  vessels  are  able  to  handle  wheat  much  more  economically 
than  flour,  and  that  the  railroads  are  comx>elled  to  meet  their  rates.  He  thinks  it 
is  also  cheaper  for  the  railways  themselves  to  handle  bulk  grain  than  flour.  The 
loads  are  heavier. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  further  that  the  railwavs,  at  least  at  New  York,  by  con- 
tract wit^  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  deliver  bulk  grain  in  canal  boats  or 
otherwise  at  the  ocean  vessels  themselves,  including  storage,  without  extra 
charge,  and  api)arently  this  is  not  the  case  with  flour.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  some- 
times contended,  that  there  is  a  charge  of  8  cents  per  100  i>ounds  for  this  trans- 
fer of  grain,  and  that  the  fact  that  ranway  officers  are  interested  in  the  transfer 
business  at  New  York  accounts  for  their  preference  for  grain.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  differential  by  which  the  freight  charge  on  grain  by  way  of  New  York 
is  3  cents  higher  than  by  way  of  Baltimore  or  other  Southern  ports  was  made  more 
than  20  years  ago,  and  entirely  independently  of  any  consideration  as  to  the  exact 
cost  of  transfer  facilities  at  New  York.  The  witness  implies  that  the  cost  of  the 
transfer  is  often  more  than  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  says  that  the  Erie 
Railroad  formerly  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  somewhat  the  options  given  to 
shippers  as  to  the  numerous  points  about  New  York  Harbor  to  which  grain  could 
be  deUvered  without  special  charge.     (672,  673.) 

Negative, — ^Mr.  Barry  says  that  the  various  arguments  presented  by  the  railway 
comx>anie8  in  justification  of  the  differences  between  the  rates  on  flour  and  wheat 
are  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  railroads  can  handle  flour  as  cheaply  as 
wheat.  Cars  can  be  loaded  to  the  full  weight  capacity  with  export  flour,  since 
the  bags  in  which  the  export  shipments  are  always  made  can  be  piled  up  nearly 
to  the  roof,  especiiJly  at  the  ends  of  the  car.  Cars  are  never  more  than  half  filled 
with  wheat,  since  the  greater  weight  of  wheat  would  break  down  the  running 
gear.  The  average  weight  of  flour  shipments  may  be  less  per  car,  but  this  is 
because  the  railways  have  seen  fit  to  furnish  largely  small,  old-fashioned  cars  for 
flour  shipments. 

The  argument  that  wheat  can  be  secured  abundantly  at  the  times  when  it  is 
most  needed  for  transportation  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  largest 
demand  for  wheat  transportation  is  immediately  after  hai'vest,  and  that  the  rail- 
ways are  oft^a  unable  to  secure  return  shipments  sufficient  to  fill  the  large  number 
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of  cars  then  used.  The  shipments  of  fionr  are  quite  steady  throughout  the  year 
and  can  be  counted  upon. 

The  real  reason,  Mr.  Barry  thinks,  why  favoring  rates  have  been  made  onearoort 
wheat  shipments  rather  than  on  flour  shipments  is  that  the  railways  have  oeen 
largely  interested  in  elevators  and  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  secure  a  for- 
eign market  for  their  product.  Moreover,  the  small  number  of  important  wheat 
exporters  and  the  large  business  which  each  controls  enables  these  to  a  consider- 
able degree  to  dictate  to  the  railways.  He  admits  that  these  large  firms,  of  which 
there  are  practically  only  five  in  Chicago,  are  often  able  to  furnish  full  train  loads 
of  wheat  for  shipment,  which  is  more  tnan  the  millers  can  do.  Mr.  Barry  believes 
that  some  of  these  large  export  dealers  have  discriminating  rates  lower  than  those 
published,  and  it  is  x>o8sible  there  may  be  discriminations  between  the  different 
large  dealers  themselves.    See  on  this  point  p.  79.     (241-244, 249.) 

Mr.  Vanla-Ndinqhah  does  not  admit  the  claim  of  the  railways  that  these  differ- 
ences in  charges  are  justified  by  the  greater  cost  of  handling  flour.  As  much  of 
flour  for  export  is  shipped  in  a  car  as  of  wheat.  The  shipper  in  each  case  loads 
the  car,  while  the  railway  comx>any  usually  loads  the  flour  on  the  steamer,  and 
at  some  of  the  Gulf  and  south  Atlantic  ports  also  pays  the  elevator  charges  for 
loading  the  wheat  on  the  steamer.  Floui*  for  domestic  use  is  hauled  at  the  same 
rate  as  grain,  although  cars  are  not  loaded  to  their  full  capacity.  Mr.  Yanland- 
ingham  thinks  that  the  real  basis  for  the  difference  on  export  shipments  is  that 
the  railroads  can  get  large  quantities  of  wheat  at  almost  any  time  when  they  hap- 
X>en  to  have  empty  cars  to  go  East,  and  that  this  is  not  true  of  flour.  There  are 
only  about  twenty  firms  engaged  in  the  export  grain  business,  and  these  often 
have  large  stocks  on  hand,  liie  millers  are  distributed  over  a  large  territory, 
and  there  are,  perhaps,  5,000  firms.  The  matter  of  by-products  does  not  justify 
higher  rates  on  flour,  since  the  miller  in  Europe  gets  better  prices  for  his  by-prod- 
ucts than  the  American  miller.    (204, 205.) 

Mr.  Bacon  does  not  think  that  the  difference  between  the  rates  on  flour  and 
grain  is  justifiable.  There  never  was  any  such  difference  until  very  recently, 
when  export  rates  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  as  regards  wheat,  but 
have  not  been  applied  to  fiour.  Before  this  change  about  equal  quantities  of 
American  wheat  and  fiour  went  abroad,  but  American  millers  have  smce  been  at 
a  disadvantage.    (424.) 

Even  a  diflcerence  of  2  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  grain  as  compared  with 
milled  products,  according  to  Mr.  Evans,  is  a  serious  injury  to  domestic  millers, 
and  the  witness  thinks  that  it  is  not  justified  by  any  of  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  railways.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  it  costs  more  to  handle  fiour.  There 
is  a  considerable  loss  in  quantity  in  shipping  un^round  wheat.  Cars  can  be 
loaded  as  heavily  with  fiour  as  with  grain.  The  witness  has  found  that  16  cars 
taken  consecutively  from  the  books  of  his  mill  have  averaged  a  weight  of  63,000 
pounds  to  the  car.  Numerous  railway  officers  have  told  the  witness  personally 
that  they  did  not  approve  of  the  discrimination.  Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Liouis  railroads, 
in  a  letter  to  the  witness,  has  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the  reduction  in  the 
wheat  rate  which  caused  this  discrimination.  The  discrimination  has  been  in 
existence  only  since  February  1, 1899,  and  no  new  reasons  have  come  into  existr 
ence  since  that  time  for  maintaining  it.     (435-438.) 

Mr.  Saoer  also  denies  that  there  is  any  justification  for  the  difference  in  rates 
between  grain  and  flour.  Millers  can  load  60 ,  000  pounds  of  exiwrt  flour  on  a  60 ,000- 
oound  car,  although  the  custom  in  the  domestic  trade  has  been  to  put  150  barrels — 
oomewhat  less  than  the  total  capacity — in  a  car.  The  millers  load  the  flour  them- 
selves. The  witness  thinks  that  the  probable  explanation  of  the  difference  in 
charges  is  that  certain  officers  of  the  railroads  are  interested  m  elevators  and  other 
termmal  facilities  for  handling  wheat.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  railroad  stock- 
holders to  ^ve  the  millers  favorable  rates.  The  miUs  become  centers  of  popula- 
tion, and  give  the  railroads  business  in  hauling  milling  supplies  as  well  as  haul- 
ing the  goods  used  by  the  operatives.     (449,  450.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  the  millers  are  ready  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  demand 
of  the  railroads  in  respect  to  the  loading  of  cars,  but  they  claim  that  the  largest 
and  best  cars  are  furnished  for  shipping  wheat  and  older  and  smaller  cars  for 
shipping  flour.  If  proper  equipment  is  furnished  the  millers  will  furnish  carloads 
of  flour  of  any  size  that  the  railroads  desire.  Mr.  Gallagher  states,  however,  that 
when  railroads  are  specially  desirous  of  business  they  can  ^et  train  loads  of  grain 
more  readily  than  they  can  get  train  loads  of  flour,  and  this  leads  to  special  cuts. 
(540,  541.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  aryues  that  the  railroads  themselves  can  not  afford  to  destroy 
the  export  business  of  the  American  mills  because  of  the  large  incidental  traf&c 
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which  mills  give  the  railroads.  He  estimates  the  amonnt  of  freight,  in  the  shape 
of  coal,  lumber,  machinery,  bags,  cooperage,  and  other  supplies  for  which  tne 
mills  are  responsible,  at  88,000  tons  more  than  the  annual  exports  of  grain.  On 
a  large  part  of  this  material  the  railroads  receive  hi^h  rates  of  freight.  Further, 
both  this  traffic  and  the  mill  freights  of  grain  ana  flour  come  regularly  to  the 
railroads  throughout  the  year.    (543. ) 

Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  mercnant  of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  some  higher 
charge  on  flour  shipments  than  on  grain  shipments  is  justified  by  the  greater  ease 
of  handling  the  grain  through  elevators,  etc.  But  he  has  estimated  rather  care- 
fully that  the  difference  should  not  exceed  2  or  8  cents  per  hundred,  whereas  the 
actual  difference  in  freight  rates  has  been  at  times  as  high  as  7^  cents.  A  differ- 
ence of  3  or  ^  cents,  moreover,  is  all  that  the  traffic  will  stand.  The  by-products 
of  the  miller  should  enable  him  to  pay  that  much  more  on  his  flour.  The  witness 
believes  that  at  present  competition  is  keeping  the  margin  between  wheat  and 
flour  down  to  about  the  flgure  named.     (164-166. ) 

Ocean  freight  rates  on  flour  and  wheat. — Mr.  Neall  also  points  out  that  a  lower 
ocean  freight  rate  on  grain  than  on  flour  is  justified.  It  costs  about  8  cents  per 
ton  to  lod  grain  upon  a  ship  and  37 i^  cents  to  load  flour.  A  ton  of  grain  will 
stow  in  about  50  cubic  feet,  while  60  to  65  cubic  feet  is  required  for  flour  on 
account  of  the  use  of  bags. 

Some  higher  charge  upon  oats  than  upon  wheat  is  justifiable  in  ocean  transpor- 
tation on  account  of  the  necessity  of  tramping  down  the  oats.  Flour  bears  the 
lowest  rate  among  mill  products  on  account  of  its  condensed  weight.     (164-166. ) 

Mr.  Barry  does  not  think  that  the  difference  between  the  ocean  freight  rates 
on  flour  and  wheat  is  any  element  in  the  present  difficulty  rep^arding  exxK>rt  flour 
shipments.  Some  difference  in  ocean  transportation  is  justifiable  by  the  greater 
cost  of  handling  and  carrying  flour.  The  flour  shipments  are  not  usually  made 
on  through  rates  to  foreign  markets,  but  the  rates  of  ocean  transportation  varv 
frequen^,  and  the  price  of  the  American  product  in  Europe  is  changed  accord- 
ingly. The  witness  thinks  that  the  ocean  steamships  seldom  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  full  loads  of  flour  promptly.     (244, 245, 249, 251 . ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  that  the  difference  between  the  ocean  rates  on  grain  and 
flour  may  sometimes  rtm  as  high  as  5  cents,  though  if  there  is  no  grain  available, 
and  flour  can  be  got,  the  flour  may  be  taken  low.  As  a  general  thing  he  thinks 
the  difference  would  range  from  1  to  3  cents.    (539.) 

E.  MiUing-in-traimit  ratef.— Mr.  Barry  states  that  the  railways  usually  make 
it  a  practice  in  sections  of  the  country  where  milling  is  a  prominent  industry  to 
haul  grain  on  through  rates  from  West  to  East,  allowing  it  to  be  stopped  off  and 
millea  at  any  point  between  by  payment  of  an  additional  rate  of  about  2  cents, 
simply  to  cover  the  cost  of  stopping  and  unloading  and  loading  the  car.  Small 
millers  as  well  as  large  ones  have  the  advantage  of  this  practice  where  it  exists 
at  all.    (243.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  mUling-in-transit  rates  do  not  exist  generallv,  but 
only  in  certain  territories.  There  are  no  such  rates  which  are  of  great  value  to 
St.  Louis.  Wheat  can  be  shipped  from  western  Kansas  and  stopped  for  milling 
anywhere.  This  wheat,  however,  is  hard  wheat  and  is  not  suitable  for  the  St. 
Louis  mills,  which  are  almost  exclusively  soft-wheat  mills.  The  Minneapolis 
mills  profit  largely  by  the  milling-in-transit  privilege.  Their  wheat  generally 
comes  from  the  xTorth  and  the  West.  One  cent  per  100  is  the  general  charge  for 
milling  in  transit.     (546. ) 

Mr.  BooKW ALTER  states  that  grain  from  the  West  can  be  stopped  at  any  station 
on  the  roads  running  into  Kansas  City,  such  as  Topeka,  ground,  and  forwarded, 
for  instance,  to  New  York  without  aii^r  charge  above  the  through  rate  from  the 
original  point.  But  if  the  grain  is  billed  to  Kansas  City,  although  it  is  never 
removed  from  the  car,  an  additional  charge  of  from  1  cent  to  7  cents  per  100  is 
imposed.    This  places  Elansas  City  at  a  fatal  disadvantage.    (571.) 

VI.  GRAIN  ELEVATORS  AND  GRAIN  BUYING. 

A  Alleged  monopoly  of  elevator  owners. — Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant, 
states  that  the  railroad  x>eople  have  built  large  elevators  in  Chicago,  and  formerly 
had  them  managed  by  men  who  were  simply  managers  of  the  elevators  and  cus- 
todians of  other  x)eopIe's  property.  Now  each  of  these  elevators  has  been  turned 
over  to  some  one  large  concern,  which  undoubtedly  has  the  use  of  it  at  a  merely 
nominal  rent,  while  any  other  grain  shipx)er  or  receiver  must  pay  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  for  havinp:  grain  handled  through  the  elevator  and  held  10  days.  Mr. 
Carter  does  not  think  that  any  of  the  public  elevators  are  now  managed  by  men 
who  are  not  engaged  in  the  grain  business.    Efforts  have  been  made  to  correct 
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this  evil  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  also  to  put  greater  safegnards 
by  legislation  about  the  handling  of  public  proi)erty.  Elections  in  the  board  of 
trade  have  turned  upon  this  issue,  and  the  board  has  never  failed  to  elect  officers 
who  have  stood  for  the  handling  of  public  proiwrty  by  disinterested  parties.  But 
the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  have  not  yet  succeeded.  As  a  rule,  a 
single  operator,  to  whom  the  terminal  facilities  of  a  road  in  Chicago  have  been 
turned  over,  controls  the  grain  business  along  that  line  of  road  and  does  no  con- 
siderable business  on  any  other  line.     (583,  584.) 

Mr.  Greelet,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  declares  tliat  the  original 
purpose  of  the  public  warehouses  was  that  they  should  be  simply  custodians  of 
^ain  for  the  public.  After  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  the  railroads, 
m  order  to  cover  up  the  granting  of  rebates,  saw  fit  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  owners  of  public  elevators  by  which  favors  could  be  granted  in  an  indirect 
manner  to  them  and  to  others,  and  this  led  the  warehousemen  to  become  dealers 
in  grain.  At  least  75  i)er  cent  of  the  grain  in  public  elevators  sooner  or  later 
becomes  the  property  of  the  warehousemen.  The  charges  to  i)rivate  persons  for 
handling  and  storing  grain  are  excessive.  The  transfer  charge  is  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  per  bushel,  and  the  storage  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent  x>6r  bushel  for 
the  first  10  days  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  for  each  succeeding  10  days.  The 
witness  understands  that  certain  transfer  elevators  connected  with  Eastern  rail- 
road lines  receive  from  railroad  companies  $1.50  per  car  for  transferring  grain 
and  make  a  profit,  while  the  charge  to  shippers  is  about  $12  per  car.  The  owners 
of  a  warehouse  avoid  this  high  storage  and  transfer  charge,  having  to  pay  only 
the  actual  cost,  which  is  much  less.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  capital  invested 
by  them  in  the  elevators  is  usually  practically  nothing,  since  they  are  **  presented 
with  the  elevators  by  the  railroad  companies.*'  Owing  to  these  advantages  the 
warehousemen  can  pay  more  for  grain  than  others  and  consequently  secure  the 
largest  proportion  of  it.  One  result  of  this  practice  is  that  the  large  elevator 
compames  are  driving  the  small  country  elevators  and  grain  merchants  out  of 
business.  Sooner  or  later  this  process  will  be  completed,  and  the  one  buyer  will 
fix  the  price  to  the  producer.     (870-377. ) 

Mr.  DOTJSMAN,  a  grain  shipper,  says  that  in  earlier  days  most  grain  was  con- 
signed to  Chicago  from  the  West  and  reshipped  there,  without  through  rates. 
S5)n  after  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  it  became  the  custom  for  ele- 
vator proprietors  at  Chicago  to  become  grain  buyers  in  that  city  and  also  along 
the  railroads.  These  elevators  arrange  to  secure  through  rates  on  grain  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  York.  Apparently,  they  are  sometimes  allowed  a  cer- 
tain amount  by  the  railways  for  transferring  the  grain  in  the  elevators.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  elevators  in  Chicago  are  now  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  railroads,  and  the  witness  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  railroads 
should  consider  elevator  charges  as  a  part  of  their  through  rates. 

It  was  also  formerly  the  custom  that  the  elevator  owners  acted  simply  as  agents, 
their  elevators  bein^  public  storehouses.  But  at  present  the  owners  of  elevators 
buy  most  of  the  grain .  The  fact  that  they  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel 
to  those  using  the  elevator,  which  apparently  is  more  than  the  actual  cost  war- 
rants, gives  them  an  advantage  over  other  buyers.  The  country  buyer  of  grain, 
who  is  frequently  a  merchant,  sells  to  the  elevator  comx)anv;  or  the  company 
itself  often  has  elevators  along  the  road  and  buys  directly.  The  witness  implies 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  practically  only  one  such  general  buyer  on  a  particular 
line  of  railroad,  although  he  refers  also  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  country  grain 
merchants  receive  daily  offers  from  5  to  25  different  dealers.  He  thinks  that  small 
concerns  can  handle  grain  business  more  economically  than  large  ones.    (854-356. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  secretly  of  the  Grainers'  National  Association,  disapproves  of  the 
practice  of  the  elevator  owners  in  buying  grain  themselves.  The  Illmois  Grainers' 
Association,  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  commission  men  and  country  grain 
shippers,  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  law  permitting  public  warehousemen 
to  buy  grain,  as  against  the  best  interests  of  the  trade.  Most  of  the  public  ele- 
vators in  Chicago  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  although  OT)erated  by  individuals. 
(434.) 

Mr.  Webster  points  out  that  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Illinoifi  in 
1897  permitting  public  warehousemen  to  buy  grain,  was  passed  after  very  free 
discussion  in  that  body  and  in  the  press.  The  vote  showed  a  very  large  majority 
in  its  favor  in  each  house,  and  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  in  1899  was  defeated 
by  an  even  more  decisive  vote.     (409.) 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  alleged  control  of  the  barley  trade  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour,  Mr.  Greeley  said  that  although  Mr.  Armour  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  market,  other  elevators  also  hold  large  quantities  of 
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barley.  (880.)  Mr.  Counselman  declares  that  the  claim  that  Mr.  Armonr  con- 
trols the  oarley  trade  is  ridiculous.  The  witness  himself  handles  eight  or  nine 
million  bnshels  of  barley  a  year.     (890.) 

B.  I&toreit  of  railwaTs  in  eleyaton. — ^Mr.  Barrt,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National 
Association,  thinks  that  a  large  proxK)rtion  of  the  elevators,  not  merely  in  the 
cities,  bnt  along  the  railway  lines,  are  controlled  by  railways  or  their  officers. 
These  elevators  doubtless  have  a  considerable  effect  in  controlling  the  prices  of 
grain  to  the  farmers.  Millers  are  not  especially  injured  by  them,  since  the  small 
millers  bny  grain  largely  at  the  mill  from  the  farmers,  and  the  large  mills  usually 
have  elevators  of  their  own.     (250.) 

Mr.  BooKWALTBR  says  that  eight  railroad  systems  control  the  grain-producing 
territory,  and  everv  one  of  these  systems  is  going  into  the  grain  business  as  fast 
as  it  can.  When  the  business  has  been  brought  into  the  hands  of  eight  roads, 
with  storage  capacity  enough  to  take  care  of  the  crop,  the  local  dealer  wiU  have 
to  go  out  of  busmess  entirel;^,  unless  some  remedy  can  be  found.  Mr.  Bookwalter 
can  not  say  that  the  grain  is  dealt  in  directly  by  the  railroads,  but  certain  per- 
sons can  handle  it  on  these  roads  when  nobody  else  can.  He  thinks  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  condition  in  which  a  trust  will  absolutely  control  the 
handling,  and  thereby  the  price,  of  grain.  He  would  require  the  railroads  to 
attend  strictly  to  the  raHroad  business  and  go  out  of  the  grain  business  and  any 
other;  that  is  the  only  remedy.     (576.) 

Mr.  Galuloher  does  not  consider  that  companies  chartered  to  operate  rail- 
roads ^ould  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  grain  business.  He  believes  that  owner- 
ship of  elevators  by  railroads  inevitably  results  in  the  control  of  the  grain  business 
bv  the  railroads,  in  the  destruction  of  all  competition,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  a  monopoly.  Wherever  the  road  controls  the  business  one  finds  little  eleva- 
tors abandoned  and  run  down.  This  shows  the  destruction  of  competition. 
Where  competition  disapx>ears  the  price  of  grain  to  the  farmer  is  certain  to  go 
down.     (545.) 

Mr.  Bookwalter  states  that  the  Union  Pacific  has  an  elevator  in  Kansas  Citv. 
The  Burlington  has  none  at  present,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  is  going  to  build 
one.  Mr.  Counselman,  who  operates  on  the  Bock  Island,  and  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  operates  on  the  Santa  Fe,  have  elevators  in  Kansas  City.  The  Peavey  Ele- 
vator Company  of  Minneapolis  operates  on  the  Union  Pacific,  west  of  Kansas 
City,  and  is  building  a  line  of  elevators.  It  tries,  first,  to  buv  out  the  local  man 
at  a  station,  if  he  will  sell;  if  not,  it  builds  an  elevator  beside  him.    There  are  two 

?ublic  elevators  in  Kansas  City,  with  a  capacity  of  400,0u0  to  1,000,000  bushels, 
'he  total  elevator  capacity  in  Kansas  City  is  about  6,000,000.  The  understanding 
is  that  the  elevators  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  though  they  are  oi)erated  by 
private  parties.  Mr.  Bookwalter  does  not  think  that  the  railroads  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  go  into  the  grain  business  or  any  other  business.     (578-^75.) 

Mr.  Sntd ACKER  says  that  his  firm  leases  elevators  along  the  line  of  the  railways, 
and  has  one  leased  in  Chicago.     (897. ) 

Mr.  Webster  says  l^at  Armour  &  Co.  own  practically  no  elevators  along  the 
lines  of  the  railways,  although  they  own  all  of  those  which  they  operate  in  Chi- 
cago except  three,  which  are  leased  at  a  high  rental.  Mr.  Armour  is  interested 
in  various  railroads,  but  receives  no  advantages  from  them  in  transportation 
rates  or  otherwise.     (418, 416. ) 

C.  Freight  diseriminatloni  and  allowanoei  in  favor  of  elevators. — Mr.  Vanlandinq- 
HAM,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traf&c  Bureau,  says  that  on  each  of  the  lead- 
ing railways  from  grain-producing  sections  to  Chicago,  allowances,  ranging  from 
one-half  to  1^  cents  per  br^el,  are  made  on  grain  to  one  or  two  favored  firms  having 
a  large  number  of  local  grain  elevators,  nominally  as  compensation  for  gathering 
the  grain,  loading  it,  and  shipping  it  at  times  when  the  railways  can  most  con- 
veniently care  for  it.  The  favored  elevators  are  thus  enabled  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  grain.  The  average  profit  in  handling  grain  is  less  than  1|  cents  per  bushel, 
and  smaller  buyers  can  uius  easily  be  driven  out  of  business.  Mr.  Counselman, 
who  controls  one  such  system  of  elevators,  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  his  warehouses  were  paying  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  more  than  the  market  prices  for  August  com  at  tiie  Mississippi  River,  being 
able  to  make  a  profit  by  so  doing.  The  small  shipper  being  driven  out  of  business 
the  large  dealer  is  in  a  position  to  depress  the  price  of  grain  to  the  producer, 
although  the  witness  thinks  that  the  prices  can  not  be  lowered  much  below  the 
amount  of  this  allowance  without  calling  in  new  buyers  or  enabling  the  farmer  to 
ship  directly. 

Many  of  these  systems  of  elevators,  especially  those  at  terminal  points,  are 
owned  by  railways  themselves,  or  by  their  of&cers,  but  the  allowances  are  just  as 
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likely  to  be  granted  to  distinct  companies.  The  practice  described  does  not,  Mr. 
Vanlandingnam  thinks,  prevail  at  St.  Lonis  or  npon  the  railroads  reaching  that 
city,  but  he  believes  that  it  is  general  on  the  Chicago  railroads.     (198-200.) 

Mr.  Greeley  is  inclined  to  think  that  every  one  of  these  public  warehousemen 
in  Chicago  receives  special  freight  rates  and  considerations,  and  that  they  are 
also  notified  in  advance  of  changes  to  be  made  in  rates,  so  getting  an  advant^^ 
over  their  competitors. 

Mr.  Greeley  says  further  that  the  Eastern  railroads  have  arranged  with  cer- 
tain favored  elevator  men  to  transfer  grain  from  Western  cars  to  Eastern  cars, 
putting  the  transfer  houses  owned  by  the  railroad  in  the  charge  of  these  favored 
individuals.  These  persons  are  themselves  grain  dealers  and  competitors  of  the 
men  whose  producte  they  handle,  which  gives  them  an  unjust  advantage. 
(370,  377.) 

Mr.  DousMAN  declares  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  elevator  business 
has  been  largely  centralized  in  a  few  companies  is  the  discriminations  in 
their  favor  by  the  railroads.  In  one  instance  broueht  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  1890,  it  was  shown  that 
regular  buyers  of  gram  along  Western  railrosids  had  found  themselves  forced  to 
sell  to  certain  individuals,  and  this  was  due  to  the  receipt  of  a  rebate  of  5  cents 
per  100  by  these  favored  individuals.  The  matter  was  not  pushed  to  a  final  deci- 
sion, because  Mr.  Counselman.  the  head  of  the  elevator  system  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  declared  that  he  could  not  testify  without  incriminating  himself. 
(354-356.) 

Mr.  BooKW ALTER  belioves  that  the  large  elevators  get  favors  from  the  rail- 
roads which  enable  them  to  pay  more  for  grain  than  others  can  pay,  and  to  drive 
others  out  of  business.  For  instance,  two  days  before  his  testimony  there  was 
bid  for  No.  3  corn,  Chicago  terms,  on  track  at  Humboldt,  120  miles  from  Kansas 
City,  26i  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago  is  17^  cents,  or  9.8  cents  a  bushel;  that 
would  make  the  com  cost  35.3  cents  at  Chicago,  if  the  tariff  rate  were  paid.  Tlie 
best  com  was  worth  that  day  in  Chicago  33^  cents.  The  Peavey  Elevator  Com- 
pany, of  Minneapolis,  which  is  getting  control  of  the  grain  business  on  the  Union 
t^acific  west  of  Kansas  CJity,  offered  one-fourth  of  a  cent  more  for  com  along  the 
Union  Pacific  road  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Bookwalter's  testimony  than  the 
Kansas  City  price  on  the  same  day,  less  the  freight  to  Kansas  City.  Again,  in 
testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  a  year  or  two  ago,  it  was 
stated  by  an  elevator  man  that  the  railroad  company  paid  him  as  much  as  4  cents 
per  100  for  running  grain  through  the  house,  as  an  elevator  charge.  This  was 
really  a  drawback  on  the  freight  and  would  give  him  the  absolute  control  of 
the  business  on  that  road,     f  574-577.) 

Mr.  Carter  has  no  doubt  tnat  the  large  dealers  in  grain  who  control  the  business 
along  several  roads  centering  in  Chicago  have  lower  freight  rates  than  the  ordi- 
nary buyer.  He  believes  that  one  reason  why  the  roads  would  wish  to  concentrate 
business  in  the  hands  of  one  man  is  that  rebates  can  be  paid  to  one  and  kept 
secret;  if  they  were  paid  to  a  dozen,  the  secret  could  not  be  kept.  He  instances  a 
man  who  has  done  business  with  a  line  of  road  for  not  more  than  a  year,  and  so 
has  not  had  opportunity  to  become  established  and  make  friends  there,  and  yet  is 
getting  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  grain  that  comes  in  over  that  road.  He  had 
done  a  grain  business  of  a  general  character  in  years  past,  and  had  shown  no  great 
ability.  He  does  not  now  do  any  considerable  business  except  on  the  one  line 
which  he  has  a  connection  with.  If  his  very  large  business  there  were  due  to  his 
great  skill  this  would  have  shown  itself  in  former  years  and  would  now  show  itself 
m  other  districts.  This  particular  man  in  nob  interested,  Mr.  Carter  thinks,  in  the 
road  which  he  is  connected  with;  but  he  suggests  that  an  arrangement  could 
easily  be  made  by  which  half  a  dozen  silent  partners  could  enjoy  the  profits. 
(583,584.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  the  great  elevator 
owners  undoubtedly  receive  advantages  from  the  railways.  As  evidence  he  sub- 
mits an  instance  in  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company,  which 
is  understood  to  be  controlled  largely  by  P.  D.  Armour.  Postal  cards  sent  out  by 
this  company  to  Kinbrae,  Minn. ,  and  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  offered  prices  for  wheat 
at  Milwaukee  ranging,  if  full  freight  rates  were  paid  by  the  buyer,  from  0.95  cent 
to  2^  cents  more  tnan  the  price  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  on  the  particular  day. 
Similarly,  the  price  offered  for  oats,  freight  rates  counted,  would  make  the  cost 
at  Milwaukee  from  one-sixth  to  nearly  one-half  cent  more  than  the  price  at  Mil- 
waukee, oats  always  being  handled  on  a  small  margin.  The  inference  is  that  the 
buyer  must  receive  some  advantage  in  freight  rates.  Mr.  Armour  is  also  a  director 
in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  which  extends  from  the  points 
named  to  Milwaukee.    The  ownership  of  elevators  by  the  buyer  can  not  explain 
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this  difference  in  price.  Elevators  are  lately  nsed  bnt  little  for  storing  grain,  and, 
moreover,  the  proprietors  would  have  as  much  advantage  from  bu)nng  grain  at 
Milwaukee  at  manset  rates  and  storing  it  in  their  own  elevators  as  in  baying  it 
at  other  points. 

Such  discriminating  rates  are  usually  made  wherever  there  is  competition, 
whether  it  be  between  different  marketing  points  or  simply  between  different 
railroads. 

Generally  speaking  disciiminations  are  still  frequent,  although  they  are  con- 
fined to  a  smaller  number  of  beneficiaries  than  formerly.  The  witness  has  heard  of 
instances  where  rebates  have  been  paid  by  railway  ofacials  in  currency  and  with- 
out any  receipts.  Some  grain  shippers  secure  advantages  by  paying  what  are 
known  as  proportional  rates  on  shipments  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  with  the 
understanding  that  the  grain  is  to  bie  forwarded  for  export  purposes.  There  is 
nothing  to  compel  the  grain  actually  to  be  forwarded,  and  an  advantage  is 
obtained  in  this  way.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  general  impression  that  elevator  ownei^ 
at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  receive  advantages. 

The  St.  Paul  road  owns  all  the  elevators  at  its  Milwaukee  terminals,  but  leases 
most  of  them  to  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  and  one  to  F.  Eraus  &  Co. 
(427-429.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  does  not  think  that  low  freight  rates  on  grain,  made  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  roads  actually  make  them,  are  of  any  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
The  reason  is,  however,  that  the  low  export  rates  are  obtained  only  by  particular 
persons.  If  everybody  had  the  low  rate  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmer.  He 
gives  an  instance  of  a  large  mill  which  contracted  with  the  railroads  to  ship 
17,000  bags  of  flour,  400  to  a  car,  at  a  rate  of  5  cents.  **  They  slapped  in  one  of 
these  midnight  tariffs,  published  the  tariff,  and  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  just 
as  quick  as  he  filled  the  contract.  *'    (543, 544. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  admits  that  the  price  of  grain  to  the  farmer  may  occasionally  be 
raised  by  means  of  cuts  in  freight  rates,  when  there  are  competing  lines  of  rail- 
road and  also  competition  in  the  buying  of  grain  on  that  account.     (541.) 

D.  General  explanation  of  boflineee  by  elevator  owners. — The  witnesses  representing  the 
great  elevator  companies  reply  generally  to  the  complaints  agamst  them  by 
explaining  the  reasons  why  tne  warehousemen  have  become  grain  buyers,  the 
causes  of  their  success,  and  the  sources  of  complaints. 

Mr.  Webster,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  says  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee  became  the  primary 
markets  for  the  rapidly  developing  grain  production  of  the  Western  and  North- 
western States.  Tnese  Western  States  have  increased  their  production  until  10 
of  them  produce  from  55  to  67  per  cent  of  the  grain  crops  of  the  country.  But 
meantime  the  development  of  railroads,  of  lake  transportation,  of  local  mills, 
and  of  other  cities  has  diverted  much  of  the  grain  trade  from  Chicago,  as  is 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  receipts  at  that  point  as  compared  with  the  total 
production.  Minneapolis,  through  its  flour  mills,  has  become  the  greatest  pri- 
mary wheat  market  in  the  world,  although  it  does  not  handle  as  much  grain, 
aside  from  that  turned  into  flour,  as  Chicago.  Duluth  is  second  to  Minneapolis. 
Chicago  comes  next,  while  the  wheat  receipts  of  Kansas  City  are  almost  equal  to 
those  of  Chicago.  There  are  a  great  many  other  widely  separated  markets  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  elsewhere.  Grain  no  longer  seeks  a  market  at  Chicago; 
Chicago  markets  must  seek  the  grain. 

Immense  elevators  had  been  built  to  accommodate  the  ^eat  quantities  of  grain 
which  formerly  sought  Chicago.  Owing  to  the  changes  just  mentioned  much  of 
this  elevator  space  would  have  become  idle  if  the  proprietors  had  not  determined 
to  buy  grain  themselves  and  thus  bring  it  to  Chicago  for  handling  and  storage. 
They  were  able  to  do  this  to  better  advantage  than  commission  merchants  for 
various  reasons.  The  value  of  the  grain  could  be  increased  by  cleaning.  The 
proprietors  could  include  the  storage  charges  in  the  cost  to  them  of  the  grain, 
esi)ecially  since  they  were  enabled  to  use  space  which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  idle.  By  doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  includmg  storage,  filling  of 
orders,  and  shipping  of  cargoes,  the  elevator  owners  could  afford  to  pay  higner 
prices  to  farmers  than  commission  men.  Moreover,  the  elevator  men  sell  largely 
for  exiwrt  trade  and  have  facilities  for  choosing  the  best  markets  and  securing 
the  most  favorable  ocean  rates.  In  fact,  their  advantage  over  the  small  dealer 
is  simply  that  which  comes  legitimately  to  any  person  in  any  line  of  business 
who  supplies  himself  directly  with  needed  appliances,  raw  materials,  etc.,  avoid- 
ine  thepayment  of  profits  to  other  persons. 

Mr.  Webster  declares  that  he  knows  of  no  discriminations  in  freight  rates  in 
fevor  of  elevator  owners.  The  published  rate  obtains  in  all  cases.  There  is  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  points  on  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  the 
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fact  that  grain  can  be  shipped  to  the  seaboard  on  throngh  bills  of  lading  at  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  from  the  ix)int  to  Chicago  and  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard,  an  arrangement  which  is  not  made  as  regards  points  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Chicago.     (415.) 

It  is  tme  that  many  of  the  public  elevators  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
become  private  elevators,  especially  because  the  use  of  machinery  for  cleaning 
grain  is  proMbited  in  public'elevators;  but  the  use  of  such  machinery  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  producer,  as  was  shown  after  an  exhaustive  judicial  investigation 
as  to  a  similar  practice  in  Kansas  City.  Nothwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
private  elevators,  there  are,  according  to  a  detailed  list  of  warehouses  submitted 
by  the  witness,  public  elevators  in  Chicago  having  a  capacity  of  28,600,000 
bushels,  the  private  elevators  having  almost  exactly  the  same  capacity.  The 
legislature  of  Illinois,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  1870,  has  passed 
laws  regulating  public  warehouses,  especially  such  as  mix  grain  together  so  that 
•that  owned  by  different  persons  can  not  be  distinguished.  Licenses  must  be 
obtained  and  bonds  riven,  while  the  grain  is  carefully  inspected.  The  public 
elevators  of  Chicago  handle  about  25  per  cent  of  the  grain  received  at  that  city. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  commission  merchants  who  formerly  handled  tne 
grain  passing  through  Chicago  have  found  their  business  taken  away  largely  by 
the  purchase  of  grain  by  elevators,  and  they  naturally  feel  bitter.  But  the  system 
is  much  more  economical  and  advantageous  to  the  grain  producer  than  that 
which  formerly  existed.  Besides,  the  competition  of  other  cities  would  have 
taken  away  the  business  of  these  merchants  in  any  case.  Moreover,  they  can 
move  elsewhere  to  carry  on  business,  and  the  elevators  can  not  be  moved.  The 
pui'chase  of  grain  by  elevators  has  also,  Mr.  Webster  thinks,  become  the  common 
practice  at  other  grain  cities  besides  Chicago.     (400-411.) 

Mr.  CouNSELMAN,  a  grain-shipping  merchant  of  Chicago,  declares  that  the 
practice  of  the  elevators  in  buying  grain  is  a  matter  of  recent  growth.  For- 
merly tile  railroads  had  a  local  rate  on  grain  from  the  West  to  Chicago  and 
another  local  rate  to  Eastern  points  from  Chicago.  Commission  merchants  then 
handled  gr^in  on  commission  and  stored  it  in  the  public  elevators,  and  the  elevator 
owners  felt  no  necessity  for  buying  grain.  Tne  railroads  then  introduced  a 
through  rate  from  Western  points  to  the  seaboard  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two 
local  rates.  The  Eastern  ^p'ain  buyer  could  therefore  afford  to  go  into  the  Western 
region  and  buy  grain,  paying  more  for  it  than  could  be  paid  if  it  were  brought  to 
Chicago  on  the  local  rate  ana  afterwards  ship];)ed  from  there.  So,  too,  the  grain 
bujrers  in  Minneapolis  and  the  Northwestern  points  were  able  to  pay  more  for 
grain  in  northern  Iowa  and  adjacent  regions,  shipping  it  by  water  from  Duluth. 
The  elevator  companies  at  Chicago  were  accordingly  forced  to  buy  grain  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interests  and  to  keep  Chicago  in  the  front  as  a  grain  market.  The 
commission  merchants  who  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  large  elevator  con- 
cerns have  been  those  who  complained  concerning  the  elevators.  The  elevator 
companies  mostly  take  advantage  of  this  lower  through  rate ,  which  is  made  through 
Chicago  itself.  This  through  rate  is  open  to  all  persons,  and  the  grain  buyer 
has  the  privilege  of  shipping  grain  out  from  Chicago  by  lake  or  by  rail  or  of 
stop^ping  it  there,  paying  the  local  rates.  (382,  388. )  Mr.  Babtlett  confirms  this 
testimony  generally.     (393.) 

Mr.  Counselman  suggests  that  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  through  rates  is 
injurious  and  should  be  abolished.     (892.) 

Mr.  Webster,  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Comiwmy,  also  refers  to  this  through 
rate  as  injurious,  especially  to  intermediate  points  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Missouri  River,  which  have  to  pay  the  local  rate.  It  is  probably  a  factor  in 
causing  the  elevators  to  buy  grain.     (416.) 

Mr.  Counselman  admits  that  the  great  elevator  companies  have  an  advantage 
over  smaller  commission  merchants  and  Rrain  dealers  in  handling  grain.  The 
charge  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for  handling  grain  is  not  excessive. 
The  State  law  of  Illinois  permits  1\  cents  to  be  charged,  and  this  is  the  rate  pre- 
vailing at  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The  charge  includes  the 
transfer  of  grain  from  the  cars  and  storage  for  10  days.  Nevertheless,  the  owner 
of  the  elevator  naturally  has  an  advantage  because  of  his  possession  of  these 
facilities,  and  it  is  impossible  by  any  fair  method  to  put  the  small  dealer,  who 
has  less  capital  and  less  satisfactory  facilities,  on  a  par.  The  cleaning  of  grain 
by  warehousemen,  raising  its  grade,  is  also  a  source  of  profit.  The  elevator  man 
on  account  of  his  advantages  can  jwiy  the  most  for  Krain,  and  accordingly  gets  the 
grain.  The  small  dealer  must  accumulate  5,000  bushels  before  he  can  sell  his 
grain  in  the  speculative  market,  and  during  the  process  would  have  to  pay  stor- 
age on  the  grain  in  the  elevator  and  lose  interest  and  insurance  charges.  Accord- 
ingly the  smsJl  dealer  mostly  sells  grain  on  the  track  and  does  not  put  it  in 
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elevators.  Moreover,  the  large  bnsiness  and  the  opportunity  for  storage  of  the 
elevator  proprietor  enable  him  to  sell  in  the  best  foreign  market  and  at  the  most 
favorable  times.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  person  from  building  elevators 
who  has  the  capital.  The  elevator  companies  have  no  exclusive  arrangements 
with  railroads,  nor  do  the  railroads  themselves  usually  own  any  elevators.  Mr. 
€k>miselman  declares  that  he  owns  and  has  paid  for  with  his  own  money  the 
elevators  alonp^  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  The  railroads  do  not  care  to  go  into 
the  grain  busmess  and  it  is  not  permitted  by  their  charters.  They  could  not 
compete  with  the  great  elevator  men,  who  sell  grain  in  the  markets  over  the 
entire  world. 

The  complaints  concerning  the  existence  of  private  elevators  as  distinguished 
from  public  elevators  are  entirely  unwarranted.  In  fact,  speculators  frequently 
urge  that  there  should  be  fewer  public  elevators  in  order  that  less  grain  might  be 
kept  in  stock,  and  that  speculation  might  be  freer  accordingly.  The  witness 
owns  public  elevators,  and  they  are  open  for  use,  but  he  does  not  care  to  do  that 
kind  of  business  especially.  The  total  capacity  of  the  public  elevators  of  Chicago 
is  at  least  23.000,000  bushels,  and  that  of  the  private  elevators  probably  not  much 
over  10,000,000  bushels.  (385-389.)  (As  to  these  figures,  compare  Mr.  Webster's 
statement,  p.  82,  above.) 

E.  Sifeot  of  grain  buyinff  by  elevators  on  prioes  to  farmeri. — Mr.  Saoer  refers  to  the 
practice  of  a  few  large  buyers  and  elevators  in  meeting  daily  on  the  Chicago 
board  of  Trade  to  fix  the  price  of  grain  for  certain  sections  of  the  cotmtry.  He 
does  not  altogether  know  the  motive^  but  presumes  that  they  intend  to  keep  from 
competing  with  one  another  and  paying  too  high  prices.  Although  they  are  not 
the  exclusive  buyers  in  these  sections,  they  are  much  more  generally  represented 
there  than  any  other  buyers,  and  they  get  most  of  the  grain.     (451.) 

Other  witnesses,  as  seen  under  Section  A,  also  think  that  for  the  most  part  the 
business  of  grain  buying  on  each  railroad  system  is  confined  to  one  concern,  and 
that  this  must  ultimately  have  a  depressing  effect  on  prices  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Cartbb  thinks  it  certain  that  unrestricted  competition  gives  the  best 
results  for  the  producer.  In  the  end  the  farmer  will  not  be  benefited  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  large  institutions  which  are  monopolizing  the  grain  business.  When 
there  is  only  one  concern  to  buy  grain  along  a  given  road,  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  is  probable,  the  farmers  will  not  get  a  better  price  for  their  grain.     (586.) 

Mr.  CoUNBELMAN  declares  emphatically  that  there  is  no  combination  between 
the  elevators  in  Chicago  or  along  the  different  railroad  lines,  and  that  the  price  to 
farmers  is  not  fixed  by  any  agreement.  The  railroads,  in  fact,  will  not  x>ermit  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  elevators  at  any  one  point  along  their  lines.  The  small 
grain  dealer  receives  offers  from  a  score  of  sources  every  morning  for  his  grain  on 
the  track.  Moreover,  the  railroads  will  furnish  cars  and  the  farmer  can  ship  his 
grain  himself,  and  sell  it  on  the  track  in  Chicago  without  putting  it  in  elevators 
or  paying  elevator  charges  at  all.     (384. ) 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  decl»*es  that  there  is  no  agreement  whatever  between  his  firm 
and  any  other  firm  or  elevator  company.  His  fiim  buys  a  considerable  amount 
of  grain  on  the  Bock  Island  road,  where  the  elevators  are  chiefiy  controlled  by 
Mr.  Counselman.  Mr.  Bartlett  controls  no  elevators  on  that  road,  but  buys 
directly  from  local  grain  dealers,  who  still  handle  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain.  It 
is  true  that  the  prices  paid  by  different  elevator  men  at  the  same  points  are  usu- 
ally the  same,  or  nearly  so,  but  this  is  necessary,  because  they  all  operate  under 
sixnilar  conditions  and  sell  their  grain  in  the  same  markets.  They  would  have  no 
object  in  overbidding  one  another  in  buying  grain.     (393, 394. ) 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Counselman  admits,  that  four  or  five  men  who  deal  on  the  board 
of  trade  meet  daily  and  discuss  the  price  which  shall  be  paid  for  grain  along  cer- 
tain lines  of  railroad.  This  is  done,  Mr.  Counselman  declares,  because  of  the 
competition  of  other  markets  with  the  Chicago  market.  These  dealers  are  deter- 
mined to  pay  the  farmer  as  much  for  his  grain  as  those  in  any  other  city,  and  are 
simply  fighting  for  the  Chicago  market.     (387. ) 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  refers  to  the  daily  agreement  between  certain  large  elevator 
men  as  to  the  price  of  grain  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  This, 
he  declares,  is  made  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  buyers  who  ship  grain 
from  that  re^on  by  way  of  the  southern  Atlimtic  ports  or  of  the  Gulf  ports.  It 
is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  Chicago  as  a  grain  market.  Chicago  dealers  are 
practically  unable  to  buy  ^ain  in  Kansas  at  all  on  account  of  the  comi)etition  of 
the  Gulf  and  the  lower  Ireight  rates  in  that  direction.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  however,  com  can  not  be  sent  by  way  of  the  Gulf  for  fear  of  its  germina- 
tion.   (894,395.) 

Mr.  Webster  makes  a  similar  explanation  as  to  the  agreements  concerning 
prices.    (416.) 
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Mr.  CouNSELMAN  fnrther  says  that  it  is  true  that  he  and  other  grain  deal- 
ers sometimes  pay  more  for  grain  from  Nebraska »  at  a  greater  distance,  than 
from  Iowa.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  grain  from  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  caused  by  the  dryer  climate.  But  the  fact  that  the  railroads  make  their 
rates  for  the  longer  distance  little  greater  than  for  the  shorter  distance  also 
accounts  for  this  practice.  In  part,  this  adjustment  of  rates,  the  witness  implies, 
is  unjust.     (892.) 

Mr.  Counselman  says  that  the  practice  of  the  great  elevator  comx>anies  in 
buying  and  holding  grain  is  advantageous  to  the  producers,  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  commissions  are  saved,  but  from  the  fact  that  temporary  surpluses  are 
carried  by  the  buyers  until  needed.  The  large  elevator  companies  especially 
deal  in  grain  for  European  consumption.  There  are  many  times  when  there  is 
no  demand  for  American  grain  in  Europe,  and  the  buyers  must  carry  it  until 
consumption  overtakes  supply.  Thus,  Argentina  during  the  fall  of  the  year  sup- 
plies the  European  demand  largely.  There  being  no  elevators  or  speculative 
system,  g^'^ii^  from  that  country  is  all  dumped  on  the  market  in  a  short  time,  and 
afterwards  the  American  grain  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price.     (384.) 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  elevator  men  hold  grain  until  needed 
for  European  markets,  and  that  at  certain  seasons  Argentina  practically  controls 
those  markets.     (393,  395.) 

Mr.  Bartlett  says,  further,  that  25  ^ears  ago  practically  all  grain  paid  a  profit 
to  the  local  grain  (lealer  and  a  conmiission  at  Chicago  to  the  commission  mer- 
chant there,  and  another  commission  at  the  eastern  seaooard  to  the  merchant  who 
sold  it  to  the  exporter.  Certain  Eastern  firms  then  began  to  buy  ^ain  directly 
from  the  local  Western  elevator  man  or  dealer,  leaving  out  the  Chicago  commis- 
sion merchants.  The  grain  dealers  in  Chicago  were  finally  forced  to  adopt  a 
similar  system,  and  now  Mr.  Counselman,  the  firm  in  which  the  witness  is  inter- 
ested, and  others,  have  in  many  instances  become  the  only  middlemen  between 
the  farmer  and  the  foreign  consumer.  They  operate  country  elevators  and  buy 
the  grain  directly,  selling  it  abroad  or  wherever  the  market  is  most  favorable. 
The  elimination  of  these  numerous  commissions  is  a  benefit  to  the  producers. 
(393.) 

Mr.  Snydacker  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  He  declares  that 
the  present  method  of  handling  grain  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  old  system 
of  handling  on  commission  gradually  dwindled.  The  smaller  the  number  of 
men  who  must  be  supported  by  the  handling  of  grain  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  the  greater  the  advantage  to  both  producer  and  consumer.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  commission  merchant  at  Chicago  got  a  commission  of  1  or  li  cents 

§er  bushel  on  wheat,  and  there  were  several  other  commissions  or  profits  at 
iff erent  points  on  the  same  grain.  Now  an  elevator  company  is  content  with  a 
profit  of  1  cent  per  bushel  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  in  Europe. 
(396.) 

Mr.  Webster,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Companv,  states  the  effect  of 
the  purchase  of  grain  by  elevators  upon  the  prices  received  by  the  producer  in 
very  much  the  same  terms  as  Mr.  Bartlett.  He  adds  that  in  earlier  years  farmers 
were  practically  forced  to  sell  their  grain  to  one  local  dealer.  There  were  few 
towns  and  few  elevators  and  the  local  dealers  expected  a  profit  of  from  8  to  8  cents 
per  bushel.  Many  new  towns  have  grown  up,  competing  with  one  another,  while 
at  nearly  every  town  there  are  from  two  to  six  grain  buyers.  The  witness  thinks 
that  the  average  profit  of  country  grain  buyers  now  is  from  2i  to  8  cents  -per 
bushel.  Formerly  these  grain  buyers  consigned  grain  to  Chicago  commission  mer- 
chants. These  sold  it  to  other  commission  merchants  in  t^e  East,  representing 
Eastern  buyers.  The  Eastern  buyer,  whether  he  exported  the  grain  or  sold  it  to 
Eastern  mills,  expected  a  liberal  profit.  All  of  these  profits  and  commissions 
have  been  gfreatly  reduced  by  the  practice  of  the  elevators  of  buying  grain.  Since 
the  ultimate  market  price  is  fixed  abroad  by  the  competition  of  the  entire  world, 
any  reduction  in  intermediate  charges  necessarily  comes  to  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer. In  fact,  the  wholesale  gram  buyer,  who  is  also  an  elevator  proprietor, 
now  often  pays  the  farmer  more  than  the  current  Chica^  prices  would  seem  to 
warrant.  He  is  forced  to  do  this  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  marketing 
points,  and  he  counts  on  making  up  the  difference  by  doing  business  on  a  very 
large  scale.  In  fact,  he  must  be  a  Buyer  over  a  very  large  extent  of  territory  in 
order  to  get  enough  grain  to  keep  his  elevators  busy.  He  is  able  to  offer  higher 
prices  especially  because  he  exports  much  of  what  he  buys  and  has  special  advan- 
tages in  selecting  his  foreign  markets  and  securing  the  cheapest  market  rates. 
Moreover,  the  elevator  man  often  buys  grain  with  a  speculative  purpose,  expect- 
ing to  store  it  for  «ome  length  of  time  in  anticipation  of  a  higher  price,  ^ing 
the  owner  of  the  elevator,  ne  may  at  times  cut  into  the  allowance  for  elevator 
charges,  since  the  actual  cost  of  handling  may  be  somewhat  less  than  the  charge 
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to  outside  dealers  storing  grain.  The  witness  refers  bv  way  of  illustration  to 
similar  economies  which  have  been  made  by  carrjring  on  tne  packing  and  provision 
business  on  a  large  scale.     (405-410.) 

Mr.  BooKWALTEB  States  that  though  he  has  not  been  in  the  grain  business  10 
years,  he  has  seen  the  customary  margin  decrease  from  a  cent  a  bushel  on  wheat 
and  half  a  cent  on  com  and  oats  to  half  a  cent  on  wheat  and  a  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  on  com.     (574.^ 

Mr.  Burke,  a  grain  dealer  of  Friend,  Nebr.,  thinks  that  the  present  method  by 
which  the  great  elevator  owners  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  buy  grain  directlv 
from  the  country  dealers  is  very  beneficial  to  the  farmers  and  satisfactory  to  such 
dealers.  Several  years  ago  the  dealers  found  it  necessary  to  calculate  on  about  a 
6-cent  mar^n  on  every  bushel  of  grain,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
variations  in  the  market  before  tne  time  when  they  should  succeed  in  actually 
delivering  or  selling  it.  Now  the  dealers  receive  bids  every  morning  for  the  grain 
on  hand  and  can  sell  it  immediately  without  taking  any  risk  whatever.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  from  2  to  8  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat 
and  from  one-half  to  1  cent  per  bushel  on  com,  and  the  farmer  gets  the  advantage 
accordingly.  Moreover,  the  farmers  themselves  can  get  the  same  shipping  facili- 
ties as  the  local  grain  dealers,  and  can  ship  directly  to  the  large  grain  centers,  as, 
in  fact,  they  quite  often  do. 

The  witness  sometimes  still  ships  grain  to  the  central  markets.  He  is  not  sure 
whether  he  could  get  the  same  freight  rates  as  the  great  elevator  owners,  but 
presumes  he  could.  When  grain  is  shipped  in  this  way,  a  commission  must  be 
paid  to  a  merchant  at  the  central  market,  which  is  avoided  by  selling  directly. 

The  witness  does  not  think  that  any  group  of  elevator  men  control  the  market 
in  Nebraska.  He  gets  bids  for  grain  from  Armour  &  Ck).  and  other  large  Chicago 
dealers,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  do  not  compete  strongly  against  one 
another.  But  bids  are  received  daily  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  often  from 
G^veston,  St.  Joseph,  and  other  points.  These  differ  frequently  by  one-fourth  or 
one-half  of  a  cent,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  collusion  between  buyers  at  the  differ- 
ent markets.  During  the  year  1899  little  grain  has  gone  from  Friend  to  Chicago, 
most  being  sent  to  Kansns  City,  where  the-prices  are  somewhat  better.   (465-467. ) 

Mr.  HuLBERT,  a  grain  dealer  of  Fontanelle,  Iowa,  says  that  the  margin  of  local 

rrain  dealers  in  handling  com  is  now  about  1  cent  or  1^  cents,  as  compared  with 
cents  or  4  cents  7  or  8  years  ago.  The  difference  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  com  was  formerly  bought  with  snow  and  other  impurities  and  had  to  be 
cleaned,  and  was  also  usually  shelled  by  the  buyer.  At  present  com  is  shelled  and 
cleaned  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  farmers.  At  the  same  time  the  witness 
thinks  that  the  recent  practice  of  the  local  dealers  in  selling  their  purchases 
directly  to  large  elevator  owners  and  dealers  at  Chicago,  instead  of  sending  it  for 
sale  on  commission,  has  been  beneficial  to  the  farmers  in  securing  higher  prices. 
The  witness  has  often  shipped  grain  to  Chicago  and  sold  it  there,  but  thinks  tnat  he 
can  now  always  get  a  price  a  cent  or  more  higher  by  selling  it  on  the  track  in  Iowa. 
The  witness  thinks  that  probably  these  large  dealers  have  some  advantages  in 
freight  rates,  which  explains  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  pay  more  for  grain 
than,  if  the  full  freight  rate  were  paid,  could  he  received  at  the  market  price  in 
Chicago.  At  the  same  time  they  have  many  advantages  in  handling  grain. 
They  have  the  necessary  machinery  for  cleaning  wheat  and  improving  its  grade, 
as  well  as  for  handling  it  {generally. 

The  witness  knows  nothing  about  any  agreement  for  fixing  the  prices  between 
these  different  purchasers.  Bids  are  usually  received  from  several  different  pur- 
chasers at  Chicago,  and  also  from  other  markets,  and  the  witness  does  not  believe 
that  any  agreement  among  the  Chicago  buyers  would  affect  the  business  from  the 
other  cities.  Com  is  largely  sold  at  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  and  even  Louisville.  The 
witness  supposes  that  buyers  at  Louisville  have  in  view  seaboard  inspection  and 
weights,  and  that  they  haul  com  over  lines  which  give  them  better  rates  than 
Iowa  shippers  can  get  themselves. 

Mr.  Hulbert  thinks  that  the  farmers  of  Iowa  have  no  special  grievances  against 
transportation  comx>anie8,  although  it  is  often  difficult  for  those  who  wish  to  shi^ 
grain  directly  to  get  cars  promptiy.  Moreover,  the  shipper  is  required  to  load  his 
car  within  48  hours,  which  is  often  a  difficult  thing  for  a  farmer  to  do.    (486-489. ) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  that  at  that  town  there  are  two  competing 
grain  dealers,  although,  perhaps,  they  do  not  compete  very  strongly  against  one 
another.  The  feeding  of  stock  furnishes  a  strong  competitive  market  for  grain, 
especially  for  com.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  special  complaints  on 
this  subject.     (445.) 

7.  BJIlMt  on  ipeeulative  prioei.— Mr.  GREELEY  declares  that  the  hoarding  of  large 
stocks  of  grain  in  the  puolic  elevators  of  Chicago  gives  an  advantage  to  the  bear 
speculators,  favoring  the  short  sellers  at  the  expense  of  the  buyers  and  tending  to 
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depress  the  price  of  grain  generally.  The  warehousemen  desire  to  hold  the  grain 
as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  earn  the  carrying  charge  paid  by  speculative  own- 
ers. Consequently,  if  a  condition  of  the  market  can  be  produced  which  will  force 
a  man  who  has  bought  grain  for  future  delivery  to  sell  it  out  ahead  for  another 
deferred  delivery  the  warehouseman  will  gain.  The  bear  speculators  or  short 
sellers,  with  this  immense  quantity  of  grain  in  sight,  can  count  on  getting  grain 
to  fill  their  contracts  at  the  last  moment,  while  tne  buyer  is  frightened  by  the 
immense  stock  on  hand.  The  bear  speculator  in  the  meantime  uses  all  his  efforts 
to  depress  the  markets.  The  fact  that  the  warehousemen  deal  and  speculate  in 
grain,  and  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  storage  rates,  gives  them  an  advantage  in 
forcing  men  who  buy  for  future  delivery  to  sell  out  at  a  lower  price. 

The  existence  of  tnis  large  supply  of  grain  also  promotes  the  bucket-shop  busi- 
ness. The  bucket-shop  proprietors  are  mostly  short  sellers,  who  are  enabled  to 
count  on  fulfilling  their  contracts  if  necessary.  It  has  l)een  estimated  that  there 
are  about  10,000  oucket  shops  in  the  United  States,  and  they  trade  in  30,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  per  day.  The  result  of  this  bucket-shop  speculation,  and  of  the 
similar  though  less  extensive  abuses  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  a  tendency 
greatly  to  depress  the  price  of  grain.  The  witness  attributes  the  lower  prices 
which  have  prevailed  for  the  last  10  years  largely  to  this  influence,  and  tmnks 
that  the  panic  of  1893  and  the  political  discontent  of  the  Western  States  during 
recent  years  are  explainable  by  the  same  cause.  Often  speculation  depreciates 
the  value  of  a  new^  crop  long  before  it  exists.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  ulti- 
mate remedy  for  this  evil,  which  has  its  origin  in  railroad  discriminations  in 
favor  of  public  warehouses,  must  be  Government  ownership  of  railroads.     (871- 
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Mr.  Greeley  says,  further,  that  so  far  as  public  warehousemen  are  buyers  of 
grain  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  depress  the  price  to  the  farmer,  since  the  insur- 
ance and  interest  on  the  investment  are  thus  made  less.     (880.) 

The  claim  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  elevator  owners  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  wheat  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Counselman  as  ridiculous.  The  witness 
says  that  he  does  not  sx)eculate  in  grain.  He  btfys  it  and  sells  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, either  in  Chicago  or  in  Eastern  markets  or  in  Europe.  Very  little  gram  is 
held  in  his  elevators  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  grain  is  constantly  at  Chicago,  but  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  frequent  cor- 
ners on  the  market.     (386. ) 

Mr.  Webster  declares  that  it  is  entirely  imx>06sible  for  elevator  owners  or  large 
grain  dealers  to  manipulate  the  market,  just  as  it  has  always  proved  impossible 
for  any  speculator  or  group  of  speculators  to  control  prices.  If  the  elevators  tried 
to  force  up  prices  the  immense  amount  of  grain  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  would  make  this  impossible,  while  to  attempt  to  force  down  prices  makes 
the  market  the  target  of  buyers  from  all  over  the  world.  With  the  world  market 
for  grain  supplied  from  Argentina,  Russia,  and  many  other  different  sources,  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  more  inexorable  in  the  grain  business  than 
in  almost  any  other.  The  elevators,  therefore,  are  not  responsible  for  bucket  shops 
or  bear  raids.  Aimour  &  Co.  have  never  been  short  on  the  grain  market.  It  has 
been  their  policy  to  prevent  depression  of  prices  if  i)ossible.     (410-418.) 

O.  Alleged  diioriininatioxis  by  elevators  as  to  quality  of  graixL — ^Mr.  Carter  states  that 
the  fact  that  while  the  elevators  are  still  used  as  public  storehouses,  the  larger 
part  of  the  grain  in  them  belongs  to  the  managers  of  them,  gives  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  illegitimate  profit.  Out  of  100  cars  of  grain  inspected  as  of  one  grade, 
8  or  10  cars  may  vary  1  cent  or  5  or  6  cents  in  value  from  others.  If  all  were 
simply  put  together  mto  one  bin  the  purchaser  would  get  a  fair  average  of  tiie 
grade.  Under  the  old  system  many  grain  dealers  bought  elevator  receipts. 
To-day  a  careful  man  would  not  accept  simply  the  inspection  and  receipt,  but 
would  want  to  see  a  sample  of  the  pn^ain  itself.  Otherwise  he  is  likely  to  l^  com- 
pelled to  take  the  very  lowest  quality  that  can  be  brought  into  the  given  grade. 
(582,583.) 

Mr.  Greeley  also  says  the  public  warehousemen  mix  different  qualities  of  grain 
or  sort  them  out  in  different  ways.  A  shipper  who  buys  grain  from  public  ware- 
houses will  be  furnished  with  a  relatively  inferior  quality,  while  the  warehouse- 
man can  offer  for  sale  the  slight^  better  grades,  thus  securing  practically  a 
monopoly  of  the  selling  business  in  Eastern  markets.  The  owner  of  grain  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  keep  it  in  elevators  in  a  special  bin  by  itself,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  can  not  get  this  privilege,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  even 
general  storage.  The  courts  held  some  time  ago  that  public  warehousemen  were 
not  entitled  to  deal  in  grain,  but  the  warehousemen  secured  an  act  of  the  State 
legislature,  by  corrupt  means,  as  the  witness  believes,  giving  them  specifically 
this  power.    (370-377.) 
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Mr.  Saoer,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Milling  Company,  of  Chicago,  declares 
that  the  practice  of  ptiDlic  warehousemen  in  bnymg  ana  owning  grain  is  injurions 
to  the  mulers.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  for  the  warehouseman  to  give  the 
lowest  quality  of  grain  which  will  meet  the  standard  ^ade  to  the  miller  who  bnys 
grain  on  the  exchange,  while  retaining  for  his  own  private  sales  or  for  the  benefit 
of  dealers  associated  with  him  the  better  qualities.  The  millers  have  found  by 
ezx)erience  that  the  warehousemen  make  these  discriminations,  and  they  now 
never  accept  wheat  simply  on  State  inspection,  but  hire  private  inspectors  to  see 
that  they  do  not  get  the  bottom  of  the  grade.  Because  of  these  possibilities  he 
thinks  that  it  is  improper  to  permit  owners  of  public  elevators  to  be  dealers  in 
wheat  and  to  mix  their  own  grain  with  that  held  for  storage.  The  Chicago  mil- 
lers are  compelled  to  buy  large  quantities  of  grain  from  the  elevators.  The  witness 
has  found  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  buy  grain  from  Western  points  and  ship 
it  to  Chicago  in  competition  with  the  great  elevator  owners  and  grain  dealers,  and 
he  thinks  that  this  is  due  largely  to  railroad  discriminations  made  in  favor  of 
such  persons.  More  that  three-quarters  of  the  grain  used  by  the  Northern  Milling 
Companjr  is  bought  in  Chicago,  and  the  proportion  which  must  be  so  bought  has 
been  rapidly  increasing.  Even  when  grain  is  bought  from  a  commission  firm, 
that  firm  is  often  allied  closely  with  some  elevator  owner.  The  capacity  of  the 
Chicago  mills,  when  running  constantly,  is  about  7,000,000  bushels.     (450^-452.) 

Mr.  W EBSTKR  says  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  exi)ect  elevator  proprietors,  who 
may  clean  grain  or  store  it  simply,  to  furnish  to  the  public  better  grain  than  the 
inspection  department  requires  to  meet  the  official  ^ades.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  witness  declares  that  the  most  exhaustive  investigation  has  failed  to  show  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  Chicago  elevator  proprietor  has  mixed  or  handled 
gram  in  his  public  elevator  so  as  to  give  an  advantoge  to  himself.     (411, 413.) 

Mr.  VANLANDiNaHAM  savs  that  there  are  various  public  grain  warehouses  at 
Chicago  and  other  terminal  points  which  are  for  the  most  part  controlled  by  the 
same  persons  who  control  the  private  warehouses.  He  does  not  think  that  the 
farmers,  or  even  the  shipx)ers,  are  injured  b^  the  possible  mixing  of  grain  of  dif- 
ferent grades  at  these  elevators,  although  it  is  true  that  grain  once  shipped  there 
loses  its  identity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grain  is  paid  for  in  the  first  instance, 
not  simply  according  to  its  general  grade,  but  according  to  its  special  quality. 
There  are  in  very  large  markets  professional  grain  mixers  who  buy  grain  of  de- 
ferent qualities,  Deing  willing  to  pay  more  than  the  average  grade  price  for  superior 
l^ain.  These  mixers  then  comoine  different  grades,  possibly  sometimes  to  the 
injury  of  the  buyer,  but  scarcely  to  the  injury  of  anyone  else.     (800, 201.) 

E.  Orain  inspeotioiL — Mr.  Clare,  secretary  of  the  Grainers' National  Association, 
says  tibiat  the  grading  of  grain  has  not  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  Flax- 
seed inspection  has  been  made  ver^  systematic,  but  the  attempt  to  devise  similar 
methods  as  to  other  grains  has  fulea.  Inspectors  are  not  fuways  in  the  same 
mood,  and  their  judgment  differs  ^eatly.  The  millers  frequently  grade  grain 
very  differentiy  from  the  official  insi)ection  departments,  taking  into  account 
many  characteristics  of  which  the  inspectors  know  nothing,  such  as  the  strength 
of  the  grain  in  gluten  or  in  starch.  The  grading  of  barlev  by  official  inspectors 
at  Chicago  has  been  for  years  disregarded  by  the  trade,  the  outward  character- 
istics of  Darley  being  especiidly  deceptive  as  to  its  value.  The  witness  mentions 
one  instance  where  a  dealer  paid  4f  cents  more  per  bushel  for  a  certain  grade  of 
oats  than  the  ruling  market  price  for  that  official  grade. 

The  inspection  methods  of  different  cities  differ  materially.  The  rules  of  each 
market  are  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  general  character  of  the  grain  coining 
from  the  region  tributary  to  that  market.  Thus  St.  Louis  gets  certain  qualities 
of  grain  which  seldom  come  to  Chicago,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  a  growing 
approach  toward  uniformity  in  the  rules  of  the  different  markets,  but  tney  are 
carried  out  with  different  degrees  of  accuracy.  Peoria  is  the  only  market  of 
importance  west  of  Chicago  that  has  a  private  insi)ection  system.  In  most 
Eastern  markets  the  inspection  is  not  governed  by  State  laws.  The  witness 
implies  that  public  inspection  is  usually  more  satisfactory  than  private:  but  he 
disapproves  uie  proposed  national  syst^  of  insi)ection  as  being  impracticable. 
It  has  been  sug^sted  that  national  inspectors  at  Washington  and  their  deputies 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  should  make  chemical  analysis  of  any  grain 
submitted  to  them.  The  different  markets  if  left  to  themselves  will  work  out  a 
classification  essentially  uniform  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  grain  producers. 
In  order  to  bring  grain  to  the  market  each  city  will  vdsh  to  make  its  rules  as  favor- 
able as  that  of  any  other.    (481-434.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  declares  that  x>ei'son8  handlixig  grain 
throughout  the  entire  country  are  interested  in  the  inspection  system  at  Chicago. 
He  has  foxmd  from  experience  that  the  inspection  is  often  dishonestly  rigid  as 
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regards  grain  coming  into  the  city  and  dishonestly  lax  as  regards  that  going  ont. 
He  refers  to  specific  instances  in  which  grain  shipped  to  Chicago  has  been  reduced 
in  grade  and  ^ain  from  Chicago  found  inferior  to  the  grade  fixed.  He  thinks  that 
State  inspection  is  apt  to  be  irregular  in  quality,  owing  to  political  influences  in 
appointments.  The  witness  thinks,  however,  tnat  national  inspection  is  imprac- 
ticable, on  the  whole.     (440.) 

Mr.  DousMAN  thinks  that  the  temptations  to  grade  grain  unfairly  under  the 
existing  system  of  inspection  are  undoubtedly  great.  Tne  insi)ectors  in  Chicago 
are  fairly  well  experienced  and  doubtless  have  the  ability  to  grade  grain  righuy 
if  they  perform  tneir  duties  faithfully.     (356.) 

I.  Grain  markets  and  prices  (see  also  pp.  74,81). — Mr.  BooEW ALTER  states  that 
since  1895,  when  there  was  a  shortage  m  the  com  crop  and  100,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  was  fed  to  stock,  wiping  out  the  immense  visible  supply,  Chicago  rather 
than  LiveriKX)l  has  controlled  the  price  of  wheat.  It  is  true  that  it  is  often  said 
that  low  cables  from  Liverpool  put  down  the  price  in  Chicago  and  high  cables 
put  it  up;  but  Mr.  Book  waiter  thinks  such  statements  are  made  chiefly  to  influence 
the  speculative  markets.  The  foreign  cable  of  to-day  is  based  on  our  market  of 
yesterday.  This  is  because  the  Liverpool  market  of  a  given  date  comes  earlier; 
it  closes  very  soon  after  the  Chicago  market  begins.  The  influence  of  the  markets 
of  Chicago  and  Liverpool  is  mutual,  but  that  of  Chicago  is  the  greater.    (576, 577. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  also  thinks  that  the  Chicago  market  exercises  the  principal 
influence  upon  the  price  of  grain.  The  foreign  markets  control,  of  course,  just  so 
far  as  they  are  buyers.  If  there  is  a  gooa  demand  in  Liverpool,  the  foreign 
market  is  likely  to  influence  our  markets  for  the  time  beinij,  St.  Louis  buys  much 
more  wheat  than  Chicago,  on  account  of  its  large  milling  mterests.     (541.) 

Mr.  BooKWALTER  states  that  Kansas  City  is  a  higher  market  for  grain  than  any 
other  in  the  country,  simply  because  it  gets  so  little.  The  receipts  of  oats  are 
only  4,  5,  or  6  cars  a  day — ^merely  what  is  consumed  there.  The  wheat  the  city 
received  last  year  was  about  30,000,000  bushels  from  a  territory  that  raised 
240,000,000  bushels.  Mr.  Book  waiter  recently  made  some  investigation  on  the 
amount  of  gi*ain  shipped  from  various  stations  to  Kansas  City  and  to  other  markets. 
From  Inman,  a  small  station  on  the  Rock  Island,  a  shipper  sent  about  400  cars; 
54  came  to  Kansas  City;  227  stopi)ed  at  a  mill  on  the  way  to  Kansas  City.  From 
Table  Rock,  272  cars  of  com  were  shipped;  only  3  to  Elansas  City.  **  These  were 
not  shipped  by  dealers;  they  were  shipped  by  farmers,  who  did  not  know  any 
better."  In  90  days  preceding  Mr.  BooKwalter's  testimony,  3  cars  of  corn  a  day, 
on  the  average,  had  been  received  at  Kansas  City  from  the  Burlington  system.  He 
thinks  the  receipts  ought  to  have  been  150  cars.  (572,  574.)  Compare*  Mr.  Web- 
ster's statement  that  Kansas  City  stands  close  to  Chicago  as  a  ^ain  market  (p.  81). 

Mr.  Bookwalter  states  that  out  of  500  cars,  three  days'  receipts  at  Kansas  City, 
less  than  2  per  cent  was  what  is  known  as  graded  wheat;  it  ran  from  **  rejected" 
to  "4"  and  *'  3."  This  inferior  wheat  is  sent  to  Kansas  City,  because  that  is  the 
nearest  market,  and  the  wheat  is  not,  as  a  rule,  in  a  condition  for  long  ship- 
ment; it  is  desirable  to  ^et  it  out  of  the  car  as  soon  as  possible.  Kansas  City  is 
the  nearest  place  where  it  can  be  put  into  an  elevator,  scoured,  dried,  and  stored. 
(572.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  that  whenever  the  world  has  an  overproduction  it  affects 
the  price  of  wheat  disastrously  for  the  time  being,  but  that  overproduction  can 
not  have  a  depressing  influence  for  any  great  len^n  of  time.     (543,  544.) 

Vn.  RAIL  WAT  POOLS.   ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  AQREBMENTS. 

A.  Forms  and  methods  of  pools.— (See  also  Effect  on  discriminations,  p.  97.) 
1.  Enforcement.— lAv.  Blanch ard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traflic  Asso- 
ciation, suggests  the  following  as  a  form  which,  without  legal  technicalities,  indi- 
cates the  significance  of  pooling  agreements:  **The  foUowmg  railroads  (naming 

them)  operating  from  and  through ,  to  and  through ,  hereby  agree 

that  to  observe  and  give  due  effect  to  the  tariffs  from  time  to  time  legally  issued, 
they  will,  from for  a  period  of years  from  said  date,  divide  their  ton- 
nage therefrom  and  thereto  and  the  earnings  produced  thereby  at  the  published 
rates  substantially  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  shippers  have  delivered  it  to 
them  heretofore.  The  proportions  in  which  the  said  business  shall  be  carried  by 
the  several  parties  hereto  shall  be  as  follows:  (Specifying  the  percentage  due  to 
each. )  If  any  company  carries  more  than  its  said  proportion,  it  shall  in  the  next 
month  transfer  sucn  excess  of  tonnage,  computed  at  the  gross  rates  shown  by 
said  established  tariffs,  to  the  company  or  companies  in  deficit,  or,  failing  to  so 
transfer  the  tonnage,  it  shall  pay  money  in  an  equal  or  agreed  amount  within  30 
days  thereafter. "    (677. ) 
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Mr.  Blanchard  also  says  that  pooling  ag^reements  do  not  themselves  fix  rates, 
but  that  rates  may  change  frequently  on  all  or  a  part  of  the  roads  during  the 
agreement.     (643,665.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  points  ont  further  that  the  pools  which  formerly  existed  affected 
only  a  comparatively  limited  traffic.  Thus  the  Eastern  pools  related  only  tofrelgbt 
from  Chicago,  Peoria,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Indianaipolis,  St.  Louis,  to  Eastern 
points.  The  traffic  from  Buffalo  and  Albany,  Washms^on,  and  other  point*—' 
Kochester  and  Boston,  for  example — ^was  outedde  the  pool,  and  the  same  was  tme^ 
of  traffic  from  Cleveland ,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Columbus,  and  other  cities.     (681 ,  682. ) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  thinks 
that  if  i)ools  are  formed  they  should  be  formed  for  terms  as  long  as  5  years.  The 
longer  they  are  the  more  stable  they  are  likely  to  be.  An  agreement  for  1  year 
has  an  element  of  temporariness  which  is  unsettling.  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Mr. 
WoFFiNDiN  express  the  same  opinion.     (565, 566, 695. ) 

2.  Outside  liTies, — ^Mr.  BlaNohard  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  two  leading  poold 
which  existed  before  the  interstate-commerce  act,  that  between  the  Eastern  lined 
and  that  between  those  west  of  Chicago,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
lines  outside.  No  threats  were  made  against  outside  companies  who  refused  to  do' 
joint  business  with  them.  Nevertheless,  the  actions  of  these  outside  roads  finally 
demoralized  business.  It  appears  that  the  outside  roads  were  largely  those  con- 
necting x>oints  not  actuallv  reached  by  the  pooled  roads,  but  nevertheless  com|>eting 
with  them  as  to  certain  through  tramc.  In  case  pools  should  be  permitted  in  the 
future,  Mr.  Blanchard  thinks  that  the  only  means  of  influencing  outside  roads  to 
enter  the  pool  or  maint€dn  rates  would  be  by  refusing  to  receive  their  traffic  oil  the 
same  conditions  existing  between  the  concurring  compiUDies,  or  by  collectirely 
cutting  rates  against  the  outside  lines.    (681,  682.) 

Mr.  RIPLEY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  BaiOroad,  would 
not  object  to  the  forcing  of  all  the  roads  in  a  competitiye  district  into  a  pool,  but 
he  thinks  there  are  some  reasons  against  it,  and  ne  does  not  think  it  necewanr. 
If  the  law  i)ermitted  the  roads  which  desire  united  action  to  combine  against  ine 
One  which  would  not  unite,  they  could  fight  it  jointly  and  by  legal  means,  and 
could  effectually  regulate  it.  The  trouble  now  is  that  when  one  part^  '*  thinks 
that  he  can  flock  by  himself,"  the  law  forbids  the  rest  to  combine  Mfainst  him^ 
A  pool  among  4  or  5  competing  lines  would  have  a  very  steadying  effect  even  if 
1  line  remained  out,  especially  if  deviations  fi'om  public  rates  were  punished  by 
fines,  and  the  law  were  well  enforced.     (595,  597.) 

B.  Advocates  of  pooling. — 1.  Oeneral  authorities. — ^Messrs.  Knapp,  1*bo0TT,  and 
Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  agree  in  favoring  pooling  on 
the  part  of  the  railways,  but  onlv  in  case  much  more  effective  control  than  at 
present  over  rates  generally,  and  especially  over  pooling  contracts,  be  given  to 
the  commission  or  some  other  authority.  Mr.  Clements  especially  fear»  th© 
effect  of  pooliug  in  raising  rates  generally.     (188, 150, 157.) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Depailment  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  competition  in  railway  rates  tends  to  cause  discriminations,  and  in  many 
instances  results  in  rates  below  the  cost  of  service.  The  only  remedies  are  Gov- 
ernment ownership  or  pooling  arrangements  between  railways  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  Pools  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  simply  divide  tonni^e, 
and  those  which  divide  receipts,  letting  tonnage  take  care  of  itself,  such  divisioti 
of  profits  being  guaranteed  by  a  deposit.  When  such  pools  were  formerly  made^ 
before  they  were  prohibited  by  the  interstate-commerce  act,  they  usually  broke 
np  soon,  because  they  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  courts.  It  is  now  advocated 
that  pools  be  legalized  by  an  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  that 
they  can  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  procedure  of  securing  damages  for  violation 
of  contract.  The  majority  of  the  railways  favor  this  amendment,  as  well  as  A 
majority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  many  others.  The  oppo- 
sition comes  from  a  small  part  of  the  people  who  are  ignorant  concerning  the 
effect  of  comi)etition,  from  certain  railway  officers  who  object  to  the  increased 
power  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  laterstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  change,  and  from  trusts  and  combinations  of  shipi)ers  which 
are  now  able  to  dictate  rates  to  their  own  advantage.  The  witness  does  not 
believe  that  pools  would  result  in  higher  charges,  except  where  rates  are  now 
unjustly  low.  The  rates  can  never  Inb  much  increased  without  shutting  out  a 
large  amount  of  traffic  which  is  on  the  margin  of  profitable  shipment.  Such 
pools  should  be,  however,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  a  thing  whicn  the  railways  themselves  desire,  and  should  be  entirely 
public.  In  England  pools  have  been  found  necessary;  in  France  traffic  is  divided 
territorially,  and  in  Belgium  even  the  State-owned  roads  have  been  compelled  to 
pool  with  private  roads.    (96-98, 103.) 
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Professor  Johnson  favors  trying  the  practice  of  allowing  the  railways  to  make 
pools.  The  chief  objection  now  raised  comes  from  strong  railways  which  are 
already  getting  satisfactory  rates.  Exorbitant  rates  are  not  likely  to  result, 
especially  if  prox)er  Government  supervision  be  maintained.     (63.) 

Mr.  BBA.aAN  thinks  that  in  the  absence  of  complete  control  over  railway  rates 
by  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Ck>mmission,  the  next  best  method  is  to  permit  rail- 
ways to  make  XKX)Ung  contracts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission,  with 
an  enforceable  penalty  for  violation.  This  woida  go  far  toward  preventing  rate- 
cutting  and  discriminations.     (345.) 

2.  Representatives  of  raUtoays.—Mj:.  Blanchabd  believes  that  the  only  way 
to  secure  uniformity  and  stability  of  transportation  charges  is  by  association 
among  the  railways,  b^  which  it  shall  be  made  to  their  interest  to  secure  that 
result.  Every  association  of  railways  in  the  past  has  had  for  its  primary  object 
the  same  ends  as  those  sought  by  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Association  and 
organization  among  railways  is  necessary  in  the  same  way  that  association  and 
organization  are  necessary  in  any  great  business  or  interest  having  common  pur- 
poses. Thus,  the  nation  must  have  its  Congress  representingthe  separate  States; 
the  President  must  have  his  Cabinet  bringing  together  the  different  Departments. 
The  rates  of  transportation  must  be  predetermmed  in  order  to  be  announced  in 
accordance  with  the  law.     (640,  641 ,  083. ) 

According  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  interests  of  railway  investors  and  employees 
especially  demand  protection  by  permission  to  secure  reasonable  profits  through 
a  nooUng  system.  The  Eastern  trunk  lines  reported  in  1894  that  their  share- 
holders numbered  99,826;  in  proportion  to  mileage  the  total  number  of  share- 
holders of  all  railways  would  be  over  950,000,  besides  bondholders.  There  are 
nearly  1,000,000  railway  employees.  Since  each  adult  may  be  sui)posed  to  repre- 
sent five  persons,  the  total  number  thus  directly  affected  by  railway  earnings 
would  be  fully  10,000 ,000 ..aside  from  those  interested  in  manufacturing  railroad 
supplies.  American  railway  wages  are  higher  than  those  abroad,  and  no  measure 
should  be  taken  to  force  them  down.     (642. ) 

Mr.  Woppindin,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee,  favors 
legalized  pooling,  and  supposes  that  if  pools  were  leffalizea  they  would  be  under 
some  governmental  supervision.  He  would  have  pools  formed  for  at  least  5  years. 
The  difficulties  of  creating  pools  are  such  that  he  does  not  think  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  readjust  the  basis  of  them  annually.  He  thinks  that  a  pool  could  oe  so 
formed  that  it  would  do  away  with  discriminations  and  rebates.  To  make  it 
operative,  penalties  for  violation  of  the  agreement  would  have  to  be  provided.  He 
does  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  these  penalties 
should  be  fines  or  imprisonment.  Fines  would  be  more  effective  if  they  were 
severe  enough  and  were  enforced.  The  enforcement  of  any  penalty  seems  to  be, 
in  the  witness's  opinion,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.     (565,  566.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  advocates  legalizing  pool- 
ing, so  that  contracts  shall  be  enforceable  at  law.  Pooling  has  in  the  past  been 
especially  advantageous  in  enabling  railways  to  resist  the  unjust  demands  of  large 
shippers,  especially  of  private  car  owners.  Discriminations  would  be  lessened 
and  freight  rates  would  not  be  increased,  because  of  water  competition  and  world- 
wide competition  in  regard  to  commodities.  The  difficulty  with  pooling  hitherto 
has  been  uiat  the  various  lines  were  not  satisfied  with  their  percentages  of  busi- 
ness, and  there  was  no  way  of  enforcing  agreements  and  preventing  cutting.  Mr. 
Callaway  would  be  willing  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  super- 
visory veto  power  over  pooling  contracts.  A  further  advantage  of  pooling  would 
be  the  reduction  of  exi)eiises  of  various  kinds;  for  example,  saving  in  the  main- 
tenance of  city  offices.  Railways  which  are  opposed  to  pooling  are  mostly  such 
as  connect  with  the  various  competing  roads,  so  that  they  are  practically  m  the 
position  of  large  shippers.     (285-238.) 

Mr.  Inqalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  believes  that  the  only 
remedy  for  excessive  competition  is  to  be  found  in  pooling.  Unrestrained  com- 
petition injures  railway,  shipper,  and  general  public.  It  is  almost  sure  to 
result  in  bankruptcies  and  to  increase  speculation  in  railway  securities.  Dis- 
criminations, also,  are  due  to  excessive  competition.  Agreements  between  rail- 
ways, including  more  than  mere  pools  of  traf^  or  of  earnings,  should  be  made 
legal  and  enforceable  at  law.  The  witness  does  not  think  there  would  be  any 
danger  of  imdue  increase  of  rates  if  such  agreements  were  permitted,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  competition  of  products.     (286,  296-300.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Spenceb,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  the  legalization  of 
pooling  contracts  would  diminish  discriminations,  though  it  would  not  necessarily 
do  away  with  them.  If  pooling  were  allowed ,  some  authority  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  prevent  Tuureabouable  rates  under  the  pool.    The  witness  does  not  think 
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rates  would  for  the  most  part  be  materially  affected,  although  in  the  trunk-line 
territory  some  exceedingly  low  rates  might  be  raised.     (380.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  thinKs  that  if  laws  and  court 
decisions  had  not  interfered  the  railways,  under  the  stress  of  necessity,  would  by 
this  time  have  evolved  a  system  of  traffic  assocju..!ions  and  of  pooling  which  would 
substantially  have  prevented  discriminations.  It  was  not  the  thought  of  the 
framers  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  act  that  it  should  apply  to  railways  as  the 
courts  have  interpreted  it.  The  witness  favors  granting  permission  to  the  rail- 
wavB  to  agree  as  to  rates,  including  division  of  traffic,  if  necessary.  He  would  be 
willing  to  nave  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  given  the  power  to  sel  aside 
such  a^eements  without  appeal  if  contrary  to  the  public  welfare. 

Even  if  such  agreements  were  permitted ,  true  competition  would  not  be  destroyed. 
Properly  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  different  rates  on  different  railroads  for 
the  same  traffic;  but  with  uniform  rates  competition  occurs  in  furnishing  faciH- 
ties,  handling  traffic,  andpresenting  inducements  to  the  public.     (314, 815.) 

Mr.  Bird,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  is  very  much  in  favor  of  pooling.  The  only  persons  who  could  object, 
provided  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  proper  power  to  regulate 
pools,  would  be  those  who  hope  to  get  discriminating  rates.  The  requirement 
of  the  interstate-conmierce  act  that  rates  shall  be  reasonable  is  defeated  by  the 
prohibition  of  agreements  concerning  rates.  Fluctuating  rates  can  not  be  of 
advantage  to  anyone.    (474. ) 

Mr.  MORTON,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  rate  wars  are  always  injurious  to  the  general  public,  to  the  employees, 
and  to  the  carrier.  Stability  in  freight  rates  is  as  essential  as  in  import  duties. 
Uniformity  of  freights  as  between  individuals  is  especially  important  to  all  classes. 
The  witness  accordingly  advocates  the  legalization  of  i)ooling.  This  would  tend 
greatly  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  between  shippers  and  between  places, 
to  create  stable  rates,  check  disastrous  competition,  prevent  the  reduction  of 
waffes,  and  afford  protection  to  the  railroad  mvestors.  It  is  not  in  restraint  of 
trade  in  the  sense  that  ordinary  combinations  would  be,  since  the  (jk>vemment 
undertakes  to  regulate  railway  charges.  Unless  pooling  is  permitted  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  will  increase.  Even  with  greater  concen&ation  pooling  would 
still  be  advantageous.  If  a  certain  group  of  railways  should  be  combined  there 
is  yet  always  a  tendency  toward  competition  between  different  markets.  (491, 
495,490.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  that  his  own  railway,  since  fully  85  per 
cent  of  its  traffic  is  local,  is  not  especially  interested  in  pooling.  It  nas  not 
sought  for  comi)etitive  business,  since  there  is  not  much  profit  in  it.  Nevertheless , 
the  witness  thinks  pooling  would  be  advantageous  to  many  railways,  although  it 
will  not  be  a  panacea  or  prevent  rate  cutting  and  discriminations.    (387.) 

8.  Bmreaentatives  of  shippers, — Most  representatives  of  shippers  favor  pool- 
ing onj^  on  condition  that  effective  public  control  be  exercised.  See  Para- 
graph F. 

Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia, 
thinks  that  unless  pooling  among  railwavs  is  allowed  they  will  be  driven  more 
and  more  into  consolidated  systems.  The  weaker  railroads  will  be  unable  to 
compete  and  will  be  controlled  by  the  stronger.  All  the  railroads  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi are  likely  in  a  few  vears  to  come  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men,  who 
can  fix  rates  to  suit  themselves.    ( 190, 191 . ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  favors  permitting  the  railways  to 
pool  their  earning  or  traffic.  This  would  be  tl  e  most  effective  remedy  for  rate 
cutting  and  discnminations  between  persons  and  places. 

The  witness  read  from  a  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Milwaukee,  declaring  that  that  body  has  repeatedly  advocated  x)ooling.  He 
also  submitted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Eliot,  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Board 
of  Trade,  upholding  the  views  just  presented.    (420, 426. ) 

Mr.  CouNSBLiiAN,  a  grain  dealer  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  the  only  remedy  for 
railroad  discriminations  and  rate  cutting  is  pooling.  Even  where  some  railroads 
are  willing  and  able  to  do  a  satisfactory  business  at  fair  rates  another  road  with 
inferior  equipment  and  facilities  will  come  in  and  try  to  get  business  by  lower 
rates.  It  is  true  that  railroads  might  try  to  increase  their  percentage  under  a 
pool  by  rate  cutting,  but  in  general  this  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  we^er 
roads,  and  the  strong  roads,  which  felt  satisfied,  woidd  be  likely  quietly  to  buy 
control  of  them.  The  witness  would  favor  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission absolute  authority  to  limit  the  maximum  rat^  to  be  charged  under 
pools.  Shippers  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  sending  freight  over  any  line 
they  preferrw;  the  railroads  would  not  care  if  this  were  penoittedi     (890, 891.) 
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4.  Public  opinion  concerning  ^pooling, — ^Mr.  feLANCH ard  quotes  from  a  number 
of  important  authorities  indorsing  pooling.  He  says  that  practically  all  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Cullom  committee  in  1886  favored  pooling, 
althoup^h  some  desired  certain  restrictions.  That  committee  reported  in  Its  bill 
a  provision  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  inquire  further  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  pooling  and  report  to  Congress.  Judge  Reagan,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Commerce,  was  the  most  influential  in  amend- 
ing the  bill  so  as  to  prohibit  pooling,  and  he  has  since  changed  his  opinion  and 
advocates  x>ermittin^  railroads  to  enter  into  traffic  arrangements.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  several  times  advocated  pooling.  Judge  Cooley,  its 
first  chairman,  has  repeatedly  defended  the  system.  Very  large  numbers  of  com- 
mercial organizations  and  trade  bodies  have  at  different  times  declared  in  its 
favor,  including  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  The  national  convention  of  State 
railway  commissioners  in  1894  and  1896  took  a  similar  ^sition.  The  minority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  declared  that  agreements  as  to  reasonable  rates  conformed  exactly  to 
the  purnose  of  the  antitrust  act.     (641,  642,  648,  649.) 

Mr.  KiPLEY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, thinks  that  the  sentiment  of  nearly  all  tne  members  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity that  have  had  the  largest  dealings  with  railroad  companies  is  in  favor  of 
pooling.  The  chairman  and  the  majority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and,  Mr.  Ripley  thinks,  a  majority  of  the  State  commissioners  and  a  majority  of 
the  shipx>ers  of  the  country,  are  in  favor  of  it.  For  every  opinion  against  it,  ten 
can  be  produced  in  favor  of  it,  from  merchants  and  shipx)ers,  State  and  interstate 
commissioners,  students  of  political  economy,  and  almost  all  who  have  dispas- 
sionately studied  the  transportation  problem.    (593. ) 

Mr.  BooKWALTER  does  not  think  the  views  of  business  men  in  his  section  of  the 
country  are  well  defined  upon  legalized  pooling.     (576.) 

C.  Opponents  of  podUng. — Mr.  Stone,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
objectis  to  railway  pools,  because  **liiey  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  they  ijrevent 
competition,  they  are  monopolistic  in  purpose  and  effect,  they  are  odious  in  law, 
they  are  subversive  of  the  very  interest  which  railways  were  created  to  conserve, 
viz,  the  general  welfare,  in  so  far  as  that  welfare  relates  to  the  functions  and 
obligations  of  a  common  carrier.*'  The  pools  which  formerly  existed,  **  although 
ostensibly  for  the  equalization  of  traffic  compensation,  for  the  encouragement  of 
feeble  lines,  and  opposed  to  any  unfair  and  unjust  proportion  of  remuneration 
received  by  great  and  controlling  trunk  lines,  degenerated  into  a  reckless  and 
unscrupulous  abandonment  of  the  terms  of  such  agreement,  creating  confusion, 
distrust,  an  unsettling  of  freight  rates,  antagonism,  and  a  general  warfare,  result- 
ing in  disaster  to  many  of  tne  parties  to  the  pools,  as  well  as  to  the  business 
interests  generally."  Mr.  Stone  does  not  believe,  in  view  of  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  business  and  the  vast  number  of  rates  to  be  fixed,  that  it  is  practicable  to 
place  pooling  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  any 
sense  that  would  protect  the  vast  business  interests  of  the  country.     (532-535.) 

Mr.  HYLAiiD,  traffic  manager  of  the  freight  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Boai'd  of 
Trade,  believes  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  that  board  and  of  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  oppose  legalization  of  railroad  pooling  as  contrary  to  public  policy  and 
not  calculated  to  secure  the  results  claimed  for  it.  In  would,  in  fact,  result  in 
minimum  service  at  maximum  cost.  Railroads  would  still  continue  to  make 
special  concessions  in  rates  in  order  to  establish  their  claim  to  an  increased  allot- 
ment in>the  pool,  as  has  been  especially  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  the  South- 
western Bailway  Association.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  so-called  strong  lines, 
more  than  the  weak  ones,  lead  in  violating  traffic  agreements. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hyland  would  favor  ^ranting  permission  to  railways  to 
make  agreements  concerning  rates,  giving  the  interstate  (Commerce  Commission 
full  power  to  regulate  and  control  the  rates.    (351-353.) 

Mr.  Yanlandinoham,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  does  not 
think  that  x)ooling  is  desirable  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  carriers  or  of  the 
general  public.  Jx  would  not  remove  the  incentive  to  reduce  rates  or  to  make 
discriminations.    Mr.  Vanlandingham,  however,  favors  agreements  as  to  rates. 

The  witness  thinks  that  consolidation  of  railways  is  more  advantageous  than 
legalized  pooling.  He  does  not  so  much  oppose  pools  themselves  as  the  proposi- 
tion to  make  the  pooling  contracts  enforceaole  at  law.     (214,  216.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Cliica^o  Great  Western  Railway,  does  not  think 
that  pooling  would  realize  the  expectations  of  its  advocates.  If  a  x)ool  should  be 
formed  on  the  lines  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
rates,  St.  Paul  would  be  injured,  unless  pools  were  also  formed  on  the  roads  from 
Chicago  to  Kansas  City  and  other  points.  When  it  was  possible  to  repudiate  a 
pooling  contract  if  it  proved  unfair,  railroads  were  willing  to  pool;  but  if  the 
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contract  is  made  binding,  affecting,  as  it  does,  millions  of  dollarn  monthly,  no 
railroad  would  ever  make  snch  a  contract.     (468.) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant,  is  unalterably  opposed  to  xxx)lin^.  He 
thinks  railroads  should  be  no  more  exempt  from  competition  than  other  Imes  of 
business.  Pooling  would  be  less  objectionable  coupled  with  adequate  authority 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  rates  and  to  sanction,  or 
refuse  to  sanction,  anv  pooling  contract;  but  we  nave  not  reached  such  a  point  in 
the  6ux)eryi8ion  of  railroad  affairs  that  we  can  consider  it  from  that  standpoint. 
(585.) 

See  also  under  paragraph  F. 

D.  Railway  oompetitioii— should  it  exifti — 1.  Negative. — ^Mr.  Knafp,  chairman  of. 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  believes  that  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  foster 
competition  among  railways  or  to  treat  them  as  purely  private  businesses  are 
treated.  In  ordinary  business,  where  property  and  things,  as  distinguished  from 
public  services,  are  dealt  in,  there  should  be  the  greatest  freedom  of  contract,  and 
no  attempt  to  impose  uniform  prices.  In  fact,  competition  means  discrimination; 
that  is,  difference  in  prices  at  different  times  and  places  and  between  different 
individuals.  Thus,  with  regard  to  trusts  and  combinations,  it  will  probably  not 
be  possible  to  control  them  by  means  of  fixing  prices.  If  prices  were  fixed  it 
would  be  impossible  to  compel  producers  to  sell  any  more  than  to  compel  consum- 
ers to  buy.  On  the  other  hand ,  in  railroad  service  competition  is  possible  as  regards 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  territory  and  population  of  the  country.  To  most 
-people  railroad  service  must  be  monopolistic.  It  is,  moreover,  essentially  public 
service.  There  can,  accordingly,  be  no  gain  from  freedom  of  contract  or  from 
lack  of  uniformity  in  charges,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  industrial  freedom  can  not 
be  secured  without  equality  in  charges.  On  account  of  the  public  nature  of  rail- 
ways, the  people  can  interfere  direcuy ,  as  they  are  not  justified  in  doing  in  regard 
to  ordinary  business.  Even  such  regulation  as  is  now  applied  to  railways  would 
be  out  of  the  question  as  regards  truly  competitive  business. 

It  may  be  true,  Mr.  Knapp  admits,  that  competition  among  railways,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  has  reduced  rates  over  the  entire  country,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
has  caused  many  discriminations,  and  the  same  advantages  can  be  better  secured 
by  public  regulation.  The  antitrust  laws  and  the  prohibition  of  pooling  have 
not  been  of  any  benefit  whatever  to  producer  or  consumer;  but  have  been  a  chief 
cause  of  discriminations.    (138.) 

Mr.  Newcomb  declares  that  discriminations  in  railway  rates  spring  almosc 
always  out  of  excessive  competition,  and  can  be  prevented  only  by  allowing 
pooliuR  or  some  other  form  or  combination  between  railways.  Competition  in 
other  lines  of  business  results  in  uniform  prices,  but  in  the  case  or  railways 
the  patronage  of  large  shippers  is  so  important  that  special  rates  will  be  made  to 
secure  it,  often  at  less  than  the  cost  of  service.  The  interstate-commerce  act  has 
failed  to  check  such  discriminations,  and  although  there  is  at  present  a  cessation 
of  them  for  the  most  part,  it  can  not  be  permanent  so  long  as  competition  is  com- 
X)elled  by  law.  The  antipooling  clause  has  tended  to  increase  dipcriminations, 
and  no  government  supervision  c«n  prevent  them.  (95-97.) 

Professor  SEiiiOMAN,  of  Columbia  University,  says  that  both  competition  and 
monopoly  have  their  good  sides  and  their  bad  sides.  Through  the  force  of  com- 
petition new  efforts  are  continuously  made  and  new  machines  are  introduced,  by 
which  cost  of  production  is  lowered.  All  progress,  which  depends  directly  upon 
the  lower  cost  of  production,  depends  indirectly  upon  the  competition  between 
producers.  This  competition  works  through  the  effort  of  every  Duyer  to  get  a  lit- 
tle lower  price  than  his  neighbor  gets.  Competitive  enterprise  means  preferring 
one  customer  to  another,  ^ving  advantages  to  the  large  buyer  over  the  small. 
When  competition  is  applied  to  a  public  or  quasi-public  institution,  like  the  rail- 
way, this  feature  of  competition  is  inconsistent  with  the  highest  social  utility^. 
Everybody  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  level.  Competition  should  continue  m 
respect  to  the  constant  effort  to  obtain  the  best  appliances  and  to  give  the  best 
service;  but  there  ought  not  to  be  any  competition  as  to  rates.  It  is  out  of  com- 
petition in  rates  that  discriminations,  both  personal  and  local,  come. 

The  good  side  of  monopoly  is  that  it  may  prevent  the  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  individuals  which  is  due  to  comx)etition.  Of  course,  there  may  be  per- 
sonal discriminations  due  to  the  whim  of  the  monox>olie8,  and  the  experience  of  Call- 
f  omia,  where  there  is  practically  no  competition  in  the  railroad  business,  shows 
that  there  may  be  just  as  serious  evils  under  the  monopolv  system  as  under  the 
competitive  system.  In  France  also,  where  each  railway  nas  a  monopoly  of  its 
own  field,  the  evils  of  noneffective  management,  lack  of  facilities,  etc.,  are  promi- 
nent. The  question  is  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  devise  some  scheme  which 
shall  reduce  the  evils  of  both  systems  to  a  minimum  and  increase  the  advantages 
of  both  systems,  competition  and  monopoly. 
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The  witness  believes  that  pools  and  traffic  associations  are  the  best  syBtem  thus 
far  devised  for  getting  these  advantages.  Pooling  need  not  bring  any  cessation 
of  com^tition  as  regards  facilities.  Each  railway  in  past  pools  has  tried  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  its  traffic  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  an  increase  of  its  per- 
centage when  the  pool  shonld  be  renewed.  But  a  well-devised  pool  avoids  the 
evUs  of  competition,  cut  rates,  personal  discrimination,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
illegitimate  and  indefensible  local  discrimination.  It  would  not  do  to  allow  the 
railways  to  do  what  they  choose  with  their  pools.  It  is  necessary  to  regulate  and 
restrict  them.  The  railways  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  private  business,  but  as 
a  trust  for  the  public. 

Wherever  any  vestige  of  competition  amon^  railroads  is  left,  in  all  countries  of 
the  world,  there  are  pools  and  traffic  associations.  Even  where  the  government 
runs  the  railways  it  forms  pools  and  traffic  associations  with  privately  owned 
railways.  Such  facts  show  that  there  is  some  underlying  cause  which  makes 
these  tnings  inevitable.     (615-617.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  points  out  that  competition  as  applied  to  railways  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  in  ordinary  commercial  transactions.  The  contests 
between  buyers  and  sellers  in  ordinary  cases  are  carried  on  under  fair  conditions. 
Differences  in  the  conditions  and  facilities  of  the  sellers,  in  the  outlook  of  the 
market,  in  the  credit  of  buyers,  etc.,  justify  different  charges  for  the  same  goods. 
But  when  railways  compete  they  are  not  governed  by  uniform  rules  applying 
openly  and  impartially  to  all.  One  company  can  reduce  its  rates  from  various 
motives,  and  thereby  force  all  other  companies  connecting  the  same  points  to  meet 
the  rate.  There  can  not  be  different  rates  for  the  same  ham .  Moreover ,  the  cutting 
of  rates  between  two  points  will  affect  the  rates  between  altogether  different  points 
which  compete  for  certain  classes  of  traffic.  Thus,  to  reduce  the  through  rates  from 
St.  Louis  to  Boston  ^ould  affect  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  every  seaboard  city. 
Moreover,  under  the  law  concerning  long  and  short  hauls  a  cut  in  competitive 
rates  to  terminal  points  affects  also  the  rates  to  numberless  intermediate  points 
which  can  not  legally  exceed  the  through  rate.  When  comi)etitor8  in  ordinary 
lines  of  business  lose  money  by  unduly  low  prices  they  fail  and  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Insolvent  railways  are  required  to  continue  in  business  and  are  often  the 
most  dangerous  comi)etitors.     (635-637,  653.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  further  that  competition  between  railways  induces 
secret  rates  and  discriminations,  so  that  it  can  not  be  considered  fair.  By  such 
discriminations  the  ono  railway  is  injured  by  losing  its  profit  and  its  competitor 
by  losing  its  business,  while  the  merchant  or  producer  competing  with  the 
favored  shipper  may  be  ruined.  If  all  of  the  railways  should  give  one  grain 
shipper  an  advantage  of  a  cent  per  100  pounds,  he  might  ultimately  control  the 
grain  markets  of  the  nation,  ana  the  same  tendency  exists  to  a  less  degree  wher- 
ever a  discrimination  is  granted.  Some  shippers  become  dealers  in  rebated  rail- 
way earnings  and  make  their  profit  chiefly  from  this  source.  In  fact,  those  who 
chiefly,  oppose  pooling  are  shippers  and  railways  which  profit  by  disobeying  the 
law  requiring  uniform  rates.     (635,  636,  655.) 

Many  prominent  authorities,  Mr.  Blanchard  declares,  have  expressed  themselves 
clearly  as  to  the  impossibility  or  undesirability  of  railway  competition.  Thus 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Schoonmaker  has  stated  that  it  is  a ' '  now  fully 
demonstrated  fallacy  that  unrestricted  competition  among  railways  is  a  public 
benfit."  Judge  Cooley  and  Mr.  Knapp  of  the  commission  have  expressed  similar 
opinions.  In  1882  a  joint  report  by  Messrs.  Thurman,  Washburn,  and  Cooley 
declared  that  **  this  is  not  what  in  other  business  is  known  and  designated  as  com- 
petition." The  CuUom  committee  in  lw86  attributed  personal  mscriminations 
largely  to  competition.  The  convention  of  State  railway  commissioners  in  1899 
declared  that  the  policy  of  unrestricted  competition  has  been  steadily  working 
out  its  own  destruction.  The  great  English  commission  on  railways  in  1882  declared 
that  reliance  on  competition  to  regulate  railway  rates  was  a  fiulure.     (637, 638.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  further  that  competition  in  railway  rates  is  as  impracticable 
and  undesirable  as  competition  between  different  officers  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice. Uniform  rates  to  all  persons  and  stable  rates  are  as  important  in  railway  serv- 
ice as  in  taxation  and  postal  charges.  The  Government  assures  to  all  persons  the 
impartial  and  unabated  collection  of  its  charges.  The  witness  presented  statistics 
of  the  amount  of  Government  bonds  and  interest  charges  as  compared  with  those 
of  railways  to  indicate  the  relatively  greater  importance  of  just  railway  charges 
than  of  just  Government  charges. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  ir  t  he  Government  itself  owned  the  railways  it  would 
have  to  apply  the  same  rules  as  to  uniform  charges  which  apply  in  the  custom- 
houses and  the  post-offices,  and  no  one  would  think  of  declaring  that  this  system 
was  in  restraint  of  trade  or  of  legitimate  comi)etition.  So,  too,  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  operate  a  single  railway,  such  as  the  Union  Pacific,  it  would  find  that 
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it  could  fix  its  rates  only  after  consultation  with  other  companies  performing 
similar  service,  as  has  already  been  shown  by  the  experience  or  •government  rail- 
ways in  Europe.     (638-640. ) 

Mr.  EiPLEY  says  that  when  competition  in  freight  rates  has  had  full  sway  it 
has  unsettled  values,  disarranged  the  plans  of  merchants,  and  wrought  general 
destruction,  and  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  concentrate  business  in  a  few  hands  and 
to  drive  out  the  small  trader.     (593, 594. ) 

Mr.  G-ALLAGHER  is  informed  that  rate  wars  have  frequently  been  started  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  price  of  stocks  after  inside  speculators  have  made 
heavy  sales.     (542.) 

Mr.  Tucker  says  that  railroading  is  simply  a  conmiercial  transaction;  it  is 
selling  transportation.  Railroads,  however,  unlike  other  commercial  enterprises, 
are  obliged  to  sell  at  a  common  price,  and  he  does  not  consider  that  transportation 
is  a  thins:  to  be  sold  or  bartered  at  varying  i)rices  as  commodities  are.  It  is  the 
nation  sDusiness  to  see  that  discriminations  in  the  price  of  transportation  cease. 
(360,561.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  rate  wars  are  injurious  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  moment  a  company 
begins  carrying  goods  and  passengers  at  less  than  cost  it  must  discrinunate 
against  other  x>^rsons  or  plaices,  or  must  make  unwarranted  economies  at  the 
expense  of  the  condition  of  the  road  or  of  the  employees.  Rates  have  often  been 
put  in  force  which  anyone  could  tell  at  a  glance  to  be  far  below  the  cost.  If  rail- 
way officers  can  not  prevent  such  disasti'ous  competition,  the  Government  should 
step  in  and  fix  the  rates.     (69. ) 

Mr.  GltOTTRKE,  switchman,  of  Chicago,  believes  that  the  interest  of  railroad 
workers  demands  profitable  rates  for  the  railroad  companies.  Whatever  strength- 
ens the  earning  powers  of  the  company  will  be  beneficial  to  the  man  who  works 
for  it.  The  most  prosperous  corporation  is  the  most  agreeable  one  and  the  most 
profitable  one  to  work  for.  Excessive  competition  and  rate  wars,  resulting  in  the 
performance  of  service  by  the  companies  at  a  loss,  must  result  in  diminution  of 
the  earnings  of  the  workmen.     (526.) 

2.  Affirmative. — ^Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Bail- 
way  Company,  criticises  the  position  of  Mr.  Knapp  as  to  the  desirability  of  uni- 
formity in  railway  rates.  The  sale  of  transportation  is  like  the  sale  of  other 
commodities.    A  manufacturer  may  put  out  a  catalogue  of  goods  with  certain . 

E rices,  but  the  real  prices  will  be  different  unless  customers  are  found  at  the  pub- 
fihed  prices.  We  may  want  uniform  charges  on  railways,  but  we  can  not  get 
them,  any  more  than  it  can  be  made  possible  for  the  poor  man  to  buy  ordinary 
commodities  as  cheaply  as  the  rich.  If  a  railroad  can  not  sell  its  transportation 
at  one  price  it  should  be  allowed  to  lower  the  price  immediately  without  any 
publication  of  notice.    (460.    See  also  p.  92,  above.) 

Mr.  Stone  believes  that  in  railroad  business,  as  well  as  in  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, competition  is  the  best  regulator  of  prices  and  the  best  incentive  to  progress. 
It  is  competition,  not  the  will  of  railroads,  which  has  reduced  our  transportation 
rates  ana  given  us  the  facilities  for  transportation  of  persons  and  property  which 
Mr.  Stone  Delieves  to  be  better  than  those  of  any  other  countrv.  Competition 
has  been  of  benefit  to  those  railroads  which  have  been  most  suoject  to  it.  He 
instances  the  great  trunk  lines  which  have  had  to  compete  with  the  cheap  trans- 
portation of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.  The  railroads  had  to  reduce 
their  rates,  but  the  volume  of  business  increased  so  largely  as  to  make  them  the 
most  prosperous  lines  of  railway  in  the  country.  Mr.  Stone  would  not,  however, 
have  the  Government  reduce  the  rates,  in  the  expectation  that  such  a  reduction 
would  have  the  same  favorable  effect.  He  thinks  that  competition  will  fix  rates 
better  than  the  Gk)vemment  can.  He  apparently  prefers  the  introduction  of 
competition  by  the  building  of  parallel  lines  of  roads  to  Gk>vei'nment  regulation, 
which  might  be  intended  to  have  a  similar  effect  upon  rates.     (533, 536,  Si7. ) 

E.  Effeeti  of  pooling. — The  opinions  of  various  witnesses  as  to  the  effects  of  pooling 
have  already  been  stated  in  connection  with  their  general  arguments  for  or 
against  the  practice,  paragraphs  B  and  C.  See  also  Consolidation  of  railways, 
p.  37;  Discriminations  bettoeen  individuals,  p.  4d. 

1 .  Rates  and  eompetition,—MT,  Blanch  ard  holds  that  railway  pooling  would  not 
merely  be  beneficial  to  the  railways,  but  also  to  phippers  and  the  general  public. 
The  benefit  to  railroads  may  be  measured  by  the  evils  of  unrestricted  competition 
already  mentioned.  If  pools  were  permitted  for  reasonably  long  terms  bad 
methods  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  railways  would  abolish  needless  officers  and 
save  many  expenses  growing  out  of  excessive  competition.     (683.) 

The  effect  upon  rates  could  not  be  to  make  them  unreasonable.  For  one  thing, 
pooling  agreements  do  not  specify  rates,  as  is  frequently  supposed.    They  provide 
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a  division  of  tonnage  or  earnings  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  whereas  conditions  of 
yarions  sorts  may  canse  fluctuations  in  the  rates  during  the  agreement.  More- 
over some  standard  of  rates  must  be  reasonable.  If  the  rates  charged  by  railways 
in  i)Ools  are  thus  reasonable,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  show  now  the  public 
interest  is  affected  by  any  division  of  the  proceeds  among  the  railways.  It  is  only 
when  pools  are  used  to  sustain  excessive  rates  that  they  are  objectionable,  and  then 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  correction  of  the  rates  and  not  the  prohibition  of  pooling. 

In  Mr.  Blanchard's  opinion,  however,  competition  would  still  be  a  sufficient 
preventive  of  excessive  rates  under  pools.  There  would  still  be  a  fair  competi- 
tion between  the  i)Ooled  railways  themselves,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  improved 
facilities  or  otherwise  attracting  traffic.  The  most  important  competition,  how- 
ever, would  be  that  between  railways  in  different  sections,  created  by  the  laws  of 
trade  and  the  endeavor  to  reach  common  markets.  The  competition  of  water 
carriers  has  been  an  effective  element  in  the  past,  and  would  continue  to  be. 
The  competing  water  routes  or  railways  need  not  be  close  at  hand.  A  route  from 
Chicago  through  Canada,  or  from  Cincinnati  to  NewjKjrt  News,  fixes  rates  from 
Pittsburg  to  ifew  York.     (683. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  criticises  especially  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Prouty  on  this  subject 
in  an  article  in  the  Forum.  Mr.  Prouty  speaks  of  the  monopolies  which  would 
arise  if  the  six  railroads  connecting  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  should  combine. 
Mr.  Blanchard  replies  that  river  traffic  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  traffic 
by  way  of  rail  and  water  to  the  Gulf,  traffic  between  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  and  St. 
Paul,  and  Chicago,  and  still  other  traffic,  would  compete  with  that  over  the  pooled 
railways  and  would  prevent  unjust  charges.  Pooling  would  not  give  the  carrier 
absolute  power  over  rates.  Mr.  Prouty  himself  has  spoken  of  water  competition 
as  a  i)otential  factor,  and  of  reduction  in  rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
forcing  down  rates  at  other  points.  Mr.  Prouty's  statement  that  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  railway  lines  terminating  at  Galveston  would  pool  with  lines  termi- 
nating at  Boston  is  unwarranted;  sucn  a  pool  is  highly  improbable  and  without 
precedent.    Anything  like  a  universal  pool  is  out  of  the  question.     (666. ) 

The  pools  which  existed  before  1887  nad  none  of  the  disastrous  effects  which 
are  now  held  up  as  likely  to  result  from  pooling.  They  did  not  stop  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines  nor  destroy  competition.  Although  there  were  no  water  routes 
from  Pittsburg  and  other  interior  points  to  the  coast,  those  points  were  given  the 
advantage  of  tne  same  rates  to  New  York  as  Buffalo,  which  had  canal  competition. 
The  railways  sought  to  build  up  a  lar^e  local  and  through  traffic  at  low  rates. 
The  trunk  line  association  reduced  tariff  rates  from  71  cents  in  1877,  when  first 
organized,  to  50  cents  in  1886,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  rates  having  been 
advanced  unless  to  restore  imjustifiable  rate-war  reductions.     (64&-647, 65{^-656.) 

The  witness  points  out  further  that  a  combination  among  railways  is  not  similar 
in  character  to  an  industrial  trust.  Railway  rates  and  fares  must  be  publicly 
announced,  must  be  actually  or  tacitly  approved  by  the  Government,  and  are 
subject  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  comi)etition,  in  the  way  of  water  routes, 
foreign  markets,  ete.,  than  trusts  are  subject  to.  Railways  must  make  public 
reports.  Railwajrs  never  tend  to  restrict  trade,  but  always  to  enlarge  it.  No 
railway  is  ever  closed  by  a  pool,  or  driven  out  of  business  by  competition,  whereas 
trusts  may  close  part  of  their  own  plants  or  force  competitors  to  close  theirs.  In 
every  way  the  situation  and  conditions  are  different. 

Our  experience  with  telegraphs,  Mr.  Blanchard  declares,  shows  the  advantage 
of  combination.  Formerly  there  were  disastrous  contests  in  rates,  private  dis- 
criminations, and  other  evils.  The  Western  Union  Company  after  its  consolida- 
tion introduced  economies,  increased  facilities,  reduced  charges,  and  especially 
made  its  rates  uniform  to  all  x>erson8.     (645-647.) 

Mr.  RiPLET  says  that  no  pool  can  change  the  general  laws  of  competition. 
There  is  no  possible  danger  of  an  extortionate  rate;  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  impossible.     (598,  595.) 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stone  (p. 582),  that  the  Southwestern  Traffic 
Association  was  a  "vampire,  which  for  a  decade  sucked  the  lifeblood  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Missouri  Valley,"  Mr.  Ripley  ^ints  out  that  during  the 
decade  referred  to,  say  from  1877  to  1887,  the  population  of  Kansas  City  increased 
from  58,000  to  156,000,  and  that  of  Omaha  from  25,000  to  110,000,  and  that  the 
whole  Missouri  Valley  was  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  It  is  untrue  that 
rates  were  advanced  under  this  pool.  Advances  may  have  been  made  at  times 
on  certain  commodities,  but  far  more  rates  were  reduced,  and  the  general  aver- 
age for  the  10  years  would  show  a  steady  reduction.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
the  agreement  worked  perfectly  or  that  no  discriminations  existed,  but  discrimi- 
nations were  far  less  common  and  less  disastrous  than  those  which  have  existed 
since  the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.     When  at  intervals  the 
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pool  was  temporarily  broken  and  competition  had  fall  sway,  the  result  was 
unsettling  of  values,  disarranging  of  the  plans  of  merchants,  and  general  destruc- 
tion.   (593.) 

2.  Ejject  on  discriminations. -^Mr*  Blanchard  insists  that  x>ooling  is  the  only 
effective  remedy  against  discriminations.  It  must  be  made  to  their  interest 
not  to  discriminate  or  to  allow  discriminations.  Those  directly  in  contact  with 
railway  affairs  must  remedv  the  evil.  Only  the  possibility  of  agreeing  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  wiU  make  x>os6ible  the  abandonment  of  existing  methods 
and  the  establishment  of  effective  instrumentalities  for  checking  discriminations. 
The  witness  denies  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  temptation  for  one  railway 
to  increase  its  share  of  business  bv  discriminations.  Each  railway  would  have 
to  account  for  all  traffic  at  the  tariff  rates,  and  if  it  secured  an  excess  of  traffic  by 
rebates,  it  would  lose  not  only  by  having  to  pay  the  rebates,  but  by  having  to 
account  for  its  excess  tonnage.  Under  pools  there  would  be  more  tmif orm  and 
rigid  insx)ection  of  shipments,  tending  to  check  the  increasing  practice  of  misde^ 
scription  of  goods  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  which  results  in  discriminating 
advantages.  Intermediate  towns  would  be  benefited  by  pooling,  since  the  dis- 
criminations which  are  now  made  chiefly  in  favor  of  terminal  pomts  and  ediippers 
at  those  points  would  be  done  away  with.     (644,  675,  676,  683.) 

Mr.  BiPLEY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  (Dom- 
poQy,  says  that  pooling  is  not  a  cure-all,  but  is  the  best  known  remedy  for  dis- 
criminations between  individuals  and  localities.  Mr.  Ripley  quotes  an  Interstate 
(Commerce  Commissioner  as  saying  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  in  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  the  law;  that  the  law  prescribes 
uniform  rates  and  forbids  the  only  known  plan  by  which  rates  can  be  kept  uni- 
form. Mr.  Ripley  asserts  that  discrimination  can  never  be  prevented  b^r  law;  it 
can  be  prevented  only  by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  railroads  to  maintain  equal 
rates:    This  can  be  done  only  by  allowing  the  formation  of  pools. 

Mr.  Ripley  thinks  that  the  prohibition  of  i)ooling  by  the  interstate-commerce 
law  has  done  more  to  concentrate  business  in  a  few  hands  and  drive  out  thesmfJl 
trader  than  coidd  have  been  accomplished  in  a  century  of  the  old  methods. 
(594,596.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
legalized  pool,  under  proper  conditions,  is  the  fipreatest  incentive  to  stability  and 
maintenance  of  reasoname  rates.  He  thinks  tnat  pooling  would  do  away  with 
discrimination,  and  that  it  would  also  remove  the  reeling  which  shippers  some- 
times have  that  they  are  discriminated  against,  when  thev  really  are  not.    (558. ) 

Mr.  MussELHAN  thinks  that  pooling  should  be  legalized  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  would  not  then 
be  any  inducement  to  cut  rates.  The  railroads  could  carry  freight  at  a  lower 
rate,  because  they  would  not  be  carrying  a  large  amount  of  freight  at  less  than 
cost,  suffering  a  loss  which  must  be  made  up  on  the  rest  of  the  freight.  The  roads 
say  that  thev  do  not  cut  rates  east  of  diicago,  but  they  do  cut  the  rates  from 
Chid^  and  from  the  Mississippi  River  points  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  trunk 
lines  carry  this  cut-rate  freight  across  the  Middle  States  and  accept  their  propor- 
tion of  the  rate.  The  shippers  in  Michi^n,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  must  necessarily 
pa^  higher  rates  to  make  up  for  the  unjustly  low  rates  which  the  more  distant 
8hipx)er8  get.    (557.) 

Mr.  VANLANDiNaHAM,  however,  thinks  pooling  would  not  check  discriminations 
or  rate  wars.  A  company  which  by  chance  has  oeen  allotted  more  than  its  pro- 
portion of  traffic  will  cut  rates  to  keep  its  proportion  up.  Since  changes  in 
aUolanents  are  made  from  time  to  time,  each  road  will  be  tempted  to  cut  rates  in 
order  to  increase  its  volume  of  business  so  that  it  will  receive  a  greater  proportion 
the  next  time — a  practice  which  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  up  all  previous 
pools.  The  large  shipper  would  still  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  railroads  and  to 
secure  discriminations  by  offering  to  the  railroads  as  an  organization  large  ship- 
ments at  times  when  they  were  especially  desired.  Since  the  i)ools  would  not  affect 
local  business,  people  living  at  small  stations  would  clearly  not  be  benefited.  Mr. 
Vanlandingham  believes  tioat  it  would  be  possible  to  check  rate  cutting  and  dis- 
criminations le^ly  wil^out  pooling  agreements.  Even  weak  as  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  IS,  he  thinks  that  85  -per  cent  of  the  rate  cutting  which  existed 
during  1898  was  wiped  out  during  1899,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  law, 
and  if  the  law  be  properly  amended  it  can  be  made  much  more  effective.  (214, 
216^ 

Mr.  Hyland  presents  practically  the  same  argpiment.    (351 0 

Mr.  Stone  thinks  that  pools  are  based  on  the  amount  of  traffic  which  each  road 
has  previously  carried.    It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  this  be  made  the  basis, 
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and  it  is  probably  modified  b^  other  considerations.  If  this  basis  were  followed 
strictly  tne  force  of  competition  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  discrimination 
would  hardly  be  lessened.  Each  road  would  still  desire  to  increase  its  business, 
with  a  view  to  the  next  traffic  division.     (535,  539.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, on  the  other  hand,  states  that  no  pool  was  ever  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  the  business  done  b^  each  railroad  the  previous  year.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  give  the  same  mcentive  to  make  concessions  that  now  exists. 
When  there  were  pools,  some  of  the  railroad  people  sometimes  thought  that  by 
increasing  their  tonnage  one  year  through  illegitimate  methods,  they  could  secure 
a  larger  x)ercentage  in  the  pool  the  next ;  out  they  very  seldom  succeeded .  Nobody 
would  be  willing  to  recognize  the  business  done  by  illegitimate  methods  as  the 
basis  of  division.  The  proportion  was  sometimes  settled  by  mutual  agreement, 
but  usually  there  was  a  provision  for  leaving  it  to  an  arbitrator  in  case  of  failure 
to  agree.     (596.) 

8.  Selection  of  routes, — ^Mr.  Vanlandingham  thinks  that  the  shippers  would, 
if  the  pool  involved  division  of  traffic  and  not  merely  of  earnings,  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  ship  freight  over  any  line  they  saw  fit.  Shippers  often  have  good 
reason  for  selecting  particular  lines.     (214. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  holds  that  under  pools  shippers  could  still  continue  to  choose 
their  own  routes.  Only  the  traffic  of  consenting  shippers  would  be  transferred. 
If  smaller  shippers  consented  to  such  a  transfer  for  tne  sake  of  preventing  dis- 
criminating rates,  this  would  serve  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  i)Ooling.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  pools  provide  for  dividing  competitive  traffic  substantially  in  the 
proportion  of  the  previous  tonnage  of  the  roads,  so  that  little  diversion  of  tonnage 
or  revenue  is  necessary.  In  the  last  year  of  the  eastward  pools  from  Chicago  and 
other  cities  the  tonnage  actually  changed  from  one  route  to  another  was  only  2.2 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  transfer  of  earnings  on  pooled  freight  only  about  2^ 
percent.     (644,645.) 

Mr.  Callaway  also  thinks  shipi)ers  could  choose  their  own  routes,  the  railways 
dividing  earnings  instead  of  tonnage  when  necessary.     (236.) 

r.  Control  of  pooling  by  Intentate  Gomxneroe  CommiMioiL — ^Many  witnesses,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  railways,  think  that  considerable  control  over  the 
formation  of  pools,  and  over  rates  under  them,  should  be  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  following  witnesses  mention  this  point  incidentally 
in  connection  with  their  argument*  favoring  pooling:  Newcomb  (103),  Johnson 
(62),  Reagan  (345),  Woffindin  (565),  Callaway  (286). 

Ilie  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  believe  that  a  laree 
measure  of  control  over  the  contracts  between  railways  and  over  their  rates  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  commission.  Otherwise,  freedom  of  contract  might  become  a 
means  of  increasing  rates  generally  and  injuring  the  public.  Mr.  Clements 
especially  insists  that  railways  have  usually  sought  to  make  pools  in  order  to  get 
more  money  out  of  the  business,  and  that  consequently  unregulated  poolingmi^ht 
tend  toward  excessive  rates.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  imposing  effective 
checks  upon  rates  under  the  i)ooling  system.  (BInapp,  138 ;  PIrouty,  150 ;  Clements, 
157.) 

As  to  the  attitude  which  the  railways  would  be  likely  to  take  toward  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  antipooling  clause,  coupled  with  supervisory  control 
over  pooling  and  rates,  Mr.  Knapp  stated  that  a  change  would  douDtless  be 
favored  by  some  roads  which  at  present  suffered  from  sharp  competition  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  rather  drastic  requirements. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  railroads  have,  by  consolidations  and  otherwise,  got  into 
a  position  where  they  do  not  suffer  from  excessive  comx)etitionand  do  not  care  for 
pooling.  At  the  same  time  the  great  combinations,  whose  shipments  are  so  large 
as  to  be  of  first  consequence  to  carriers,  will  be  likely  to  oppose  such  legislation 
and  to  influence  the  railways  to  oppose  it.     (141.) 

Mr.  Bird  thinks  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  the  right  to 
approve  the  rates  under  pools  in  the  first  instance  and  to  discontinue  the  pool  at 
any  time  if  the  rates  were  unjust.     (474.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  that  he  would  not  object  to  a  revision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  the  rates  charged  by  a  pool,  although  some  railroads  might. 
(595.) 

Mr.  Inoalls  would  even  be  willing  to  have  the  decisions  of  the  commission  con- 
cerning the  reasonableness  of  rates  under  agreements  final  without  appeal,  (800), 
and  a  similar  position  is  taken  by  Mr.  Cowen  (315)  and  Mr.  Counselman.    (391.) 

Mr.  Kelley  thinks  pooling  should  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Inter- 
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state  Commerce  Commission,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  commission 
to  declare  pooling  contracts  unreasonable  and  inoperative  until  upheld  by  a 
judicial  body.     (190, 191 . ) 

Mr.  Bacon  holds  that  rates  fixed  under  pooling  contracts  should  require  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  be  subject  to  change  by  it 
at  any  time.  The  actual  rates  should  be  fixed  by  the  commission  where  neces- 
sary, rather  than  maximum  and  minimum  rates.     (421.) 

Mr.  Morton  advocates  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to 
revise  the  rates  fixed  by  the  pool  whenever  complaint  should  be  made.  It  would 
be  as  important  for  it  to  prevent  rates  unreasona  bly  low  as  unreasonably  high.  In 
case  of  appeal  to  the  courts,  the  witness  would  be  willing  that  the  decision  of  the 
commission  should  remain  in  force  temporarily,  at  least  as  regards  rates  under 
pooling  contracts.  The  witness  thinks  further  that  the  commission  should  have 
some  control  over  the  rates  of  railroads  which  should  refuse  to  enter  pools. 
Especially  ou^ht  the  roads  which  should  enter  the  pool  to  be  protected  against  secret 
and  preferential  rates  made  by  any  outside  line.  The  witness  has  known  of  cases 
hitherto  where  pools  have  been  made  without  bringing  in  all  the  roads  in  a  sec- 
tion, the  pooled  roads  acting  as  a  unit  in  meeting  competition  of  tide  outside  lines. 
(491,495,496,499.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  says  that  the  general  feeling  among  the 
millers  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  pooling,  but  only  under  the  supervision  oi  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    (441.) 

Mr.  Barry,  of  the  Millers'  National  Association,  would  not  favor  pooling  unless 
the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  very  greatly  emarged. 
Under  the  (present  law  pooling  would  simply  strengthen  the  position  of  the  rail- 
ways in  their  unjust  action  toward  shippers.     (247.) 

Mr.  Blanch ARD  suggests, incidentally,  that  the  "interposition  of  the  courts 
under  an  amended  and  swifter  procedure,  or  due  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  fully  protect  the  shippers  and  others 
involved."  He  would  be  willing  that  the  agreements  themselves  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission.  But  apparently  he  would  nve  the  commission  no 
other  power  as  regards  rates  under  pools  than  as  regaroB  rates  in  general.  For 
his  opinion  as  to  this  power  see  p.  113.     (640, 643, 678, 682.) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Nonolk,  Nebr.,  is  opposed  to  x>emiitting  railways  to  pool,  since 
it  would  practically  prohibit  competition,  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission be  given  thorough  control  over  the  pool.     ^445. ) 

O.  Poding  in  foreign  oonntries. — Mr.  Blanchard  cites  a  number  of  authorities  to 
show  the  existence  of  pooling  in  foreign  countries,  even  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment-owned railroads.  He  says  that  a  series  of  conferences  were  held  from  1874 
to  1890,  between  representatives  of  Switzerland,  Austria-HungarjTi  Bel^um, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  a  view  to  adjusting  tariffs  on  inter- 
national competitive  traffic.  Such  an  agreement  was  ratified  by  all  the  partici- 
pating nations,  and  went  into  effect  in  1893.     (640.) 

In  England,  where  railways  are  all  privately  owned,  several  writers  declare  that 
pools  are  common.  Mr.  Acworth  says  that  there  seems  to  be  no  popular  objec- 
tion to  them,  and  that  the  railways  continue  to  compete  for  traffic,  not- 
withstanding their  division  of  earnings.  He  mentions  two  specific  pools  as 
Ulustrations.  The  royal  commission  of  1887,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
railway  system,  advocated  permitting  railways  to  pool  without  any  control 
further  than  that  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  should  be  made  public  in  the 
locality.  In  a  prominent  case  before  the  courts  the  vice-chancellor  declared  that 
such  agreements  were  legal  in  principle,  and  were  not  prejudicial  either  to  the 
shareholders  or  to  the  public,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  uniform  attitude  of  the 
courts.     (649,650.) 

The  pools  in  England,  Mr.  Blanchard  continues,  are  usually  called  joint  purses. 
Aside  from  the  regular  pools  there  are  associations  of  committees  of  railwav 
managers,  which  agree  as  to  rates.  There  are  various  district  committees  which 
hold  stated  meetings.  If  a  company  desires  to  ciiange  its  rate,  it  consults  its 
competitors  and  connections  in  conjunction  with  these  committees.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  a  great  stabilitv  and  uniformity  in  the  rates,  and  practically  no  dis- 
crimination. The  witness  has  been  told  by  railroad  officers  that  more  than  99 
per  cent  of  the  entire  business  of  the  British  Islands  is  probably  carried  on  estab- 
ushc^d  rates.  Mr.  Blanchard  also  refers  to  the  railway  clearing  house  in  Great 
Britain;  but  its  purpose  is  simply  the  adjustment  of  accounts,  and  it  does  not 
constitute  a  pool  or  an  association  for  fixing  rates.     (664, 680. ) 

Mj.  Blanchard  refers  especially  to  the  testimony  of  President  Hadley,  of  Yale 
University,  before  the  Senate  select  committee  on  interstate  commetce  in  1885. 
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President  Hadley  then  declared  that  no  nation  ha8  succeeded  in  prohibiting  dis- 
criminations and  pooling  at  the  same  time.  In  Europe  general  pools  are  organ- 
ized much  more  completely  than  we  have  any  conception  of  in  this  coxmtry,  and 
are  not  merely  recognized,  but  enforced  by  law.  This  is  true  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Austria,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Italy.  And  in  most  of  these  countries  the 
pools  include  government  railways  and  private  railways  alike.  Thus,  about  1860, 
the  competition  between  the  government  railroads  and  the  private  companies  in 
Belgium  led  to  discriminations,  in  which  the  Government  itself  was  the  worst  sin- 
ner, as  well  as  to  disastrous  rate  wars,  and  the  difficulty  was  only  terminated  by 
an  inflexible  pooling  ag^reement.  The  railroads  of  Prussia  were  also  largely  pooled 
before  the  government  owned  practically  all  of  the  lines.     (651,  652.) 

H.  Traffic  aaaooistiona  and  other  agreement!. — 1.  Argument  favoring, — The  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  by  several  witnesses  between  pools  and  other  forms  of  agreement, 
such  as  those  regarding  rat-es.  These  latter  are  also  advocated,  even  by  two 
witnesses  who  oppose  pooling.  See  Paragraphs  B  and  C;  Inqalls,  Co  wen, 
Hyland,  Vanlandingham.     (214.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  complains  of  the 
injustice  of  prohibiting  agreements  between  railways  as  to  rates.  Since  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case  the 
gatherings  of  railway  officers  for  the  discussion  of  rates  can  not  be  called  asso- 
ciations. There  is  simply  a  conference  and  a  statement  by  different  officers  of 
what  their  own  roads  think  ought  to  be  done  or  will  themselves  do.  But  there  is 
no  way  to  prevent  discriminations  and  fluctuations  of  rates  without  such  confer- 
ences, and  more  formal  agreements  are  desirable.  For  instance,  if  one  of  the 
roads  from  the  Missouri  to  Chicago  makes  a  different  through  rate  from  the  other, 
since  the  through  rate  is  also  the  maximum  rate  for  a  large  nimiber  of  smaller 
intermediate  points,  and  since  the  two  roads  are  only  a  few  miles  apart,  the 
towns  on  the  one  road  are  discriminated  against  by  the  lower  rates  on  the  other. 
(478.) 

2.  Kansas  City  Lines. — ^Mr.  Book  Walter  has  little  doubt  that  some  sort  of 
agreement,  probabl]^  not  amounting  to  a  pool,  exists  on  the  roads  nmning  into 
Kansas  City.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Union  Pacific,  which  ends 
at  Kansas  City  and  has  elevators  there,  makes  the  same  discriminations  against 
Kansas  City  and  in  favor  of  other  markets  which  are  made  by  roads  whicn  run 
to  those  other  markets.  The  Union  Pacific  is  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  made 
bv  the  other  roads,  because  if  it  did  not  they  would  revenge  themselves  upon  it 
elsewhere.     (573, 576, 577. ) 

8.  Joint  Traffic  Association. — Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  the  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation was  in  existence  for  about  3  years,  until  held  illegal  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  It  included  substantially  all  the  railways  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  east  of  a  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago. 
There  were  32  signers  to  the  a^eement.  The  roads  affected  carried  about  78  i)er 
cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  but  the  agreement  related  to  through 
traffic  only.  It  was  also  provided  that  any  company  not  a  member  of  the  associ- 
ation might  appear  and  argue  its  case.  The  association  appointed  9  managers. 
These  9  c&scussed  22,(X)0  subjects  during  their  administration.     (678,  681.) 

4.  Central  Freight  Association. — Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight 
Association,  states  that  this  organization  is  the  successor  of  the  Central  Trs&c 
Asbociation.  It  is  composed  of  about  60  railroads.  The  boundary  of  its  territory 
inms  from  Chicago  west  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  Burlington,  aown  the  Missis- 
sippi and  up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsbui'g;  thence  to  Buffalo,  then,  crossing  the  Canadian 
frontier,  up  to  Mackinaw,  down  the  east  bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  back  to 
Chicago.  The  association  holds  meetings  twice  a  month,  attended  usually  by 
the  general  freight  agents  or  the  freight  traffic  officials  of  the  different  lines.  The 
purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  consult  about  matters  of  common  interest  and  to 
see  what  are  the  necessities  for  reduction  or  advance  of  rates.  There  is  no  bind- 
ing agreement  between  the  roads ;  each  road  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  it  pleases.  If 
any  road  desires  to  make  any  given  rate  it  is  customary  to  communicate  the 
desire  or  intention  to  the  other  roads  interested.  The  question  will  then  be  dis- 
cussed and  each  road  will  state  what  it  wishes  to  do.  Mr.  Tucker  does  not  think 
that  any  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  individual  members  to  charge  a  rate 
agreeable  to  all.  In  the  end  all  the  roads  must  necessarily  adopt  the  lowest  rate 
wnich  any  road  insists  upon  making.  There  could  not  be  an  understanding  that 
different  roads  should  charge  different  rates  on  the  same  traffic;  those  that 
charg[ed  the  higher  rates  would  get  no  business.  In  case  any  member  of  the 
association  makes  a  cut  rate  the  only  action  taken  is  the  action  of  the  individual 
roads  in  meeting  it.    The  association  as  such  takes  no  action.    Mr.  Tucker  does 
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not  remember  an^  case  in  which  correBpondence  on  snch  a  snbject  has  passed 
through  the  association. 

Besides  the  information  supplied  to  the  association  by  each  of  its  members,  the 
association  gets  information  of  all  new  tariffs  from  the  files  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington.     (557-559.) 

5.  Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee. —Mr.  "Woffindin,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee,  states  that  this  or^mization  is  a  statisticid 
bureau,  of  which  10  eastern  trunk  lines,  and  also  the  C.  &  !E.  I.  and  C. ,  I.  &  L. ,  are 
members.  The  several  roads  are  represented  upon  the  committee  by  their  prin- 
cipal freight  officials  in  Chicago.  The  committee  keeps  a  record  of  all  the  indus- 
tries around  Chicago  and  the  connection  they  have  had  with  various  roads,  the 
various  rates  they  get,  and  what  rates  should  be  fixed  to  reach  them.  It  keeps  a 
record  of  minimum  rates,  so  that  it  can  know  at  anytime  what  the  minimum  rate 
is  from  Chicago  to  any  Eastern  point.  If  a  road  reduces  the  rate,  the  committee 
makes  a  record  of  the  chaxige  and  advises  the  other  roads.  It  receives  from  the 
several  roads  the  same  tariffs  which  they  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate-making  x)ower,  and  the  witness  is  not 
in  a  x)osition  which  enables  him  to  judge  as  to  the  existence  of  rebates  or  other 
forms  of  freight  discrimination.     (565. ) 

Vm.  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

A.  PaaMiiger  fkrea. — 1.  General  influences  affecting. — Mr.  Blanchard,  late  com- 
missioner of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  enimierates  various  causes  for  the 
differences  in  passenger  rates  which  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  these  are  provisions  of  charters  and  laws,  the  dissimilar  volume  of  pas- 
senger traffic  on  different  lines,  inequality  in  the  cost  of  railway  construction  and 
operation  (as,  for  example,  the  differences  between  mountain  roads  and  those  in 
level  country),  differences  in  the  cost  of  terminal  facilities,  competition  of  elec- 
tric roads,  of  water  routes,  and  of  Canadian  railways,  etc.  Special  rates  are 
sometimes  made  for  certain  classes  as  an  aid  to  freight  development.  The  special 
equipment  of  limited  trains,  involving  greater  expense  ana  x)ermitting  only  a 
smaller  number  of  passengers  per  car  than  is  customary  on  ordinary  trains,  as  well 
as  the  higher  speed  of  these  trains,  justifies  a  higher  charge.  On  the  other  hand, 
railways  which  reach  the  same  points  as  other  lines,  but  which  offer  inferior  or 
slower  service,  are  justified  in  demanding  differential  rates  in  order  to  tempt  pas- 
seng^ers  to  take  their  routes.  The  large  and  regular  volume  of  certain  local  travel 
justifies  lower  charges  to  commuters.  In  fact,  the  conditions  of  railway  travel  in 
the  leading  geographical  sections  of  the  country,  of  which  the  witness  enumerates 
7.  justify  differences  in  railway  charses  by  sections.  Similar  causes  lead  to  the 
different  conditions  imposed  upon  and  prices  charged  for  commutation,  excursion, 
mileage,  and  similar  tickets,  bifferences  in  rates  are  as  justifiable  in  this  countiy 
as  they  are  in  forei^  countries,  where  different  classes  of  traffic  .are  recognized. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  steady  tendency  to  reduce  the  disparity  in  rates  according 
to  natural  laws.  .  Growth  or  population,  further  consolidation  of  railways,  and 
other  influences  will  tend  to  maKe  fares  steadily  lower  and  more  uniform,  and 
legislation  is  not  necessary  nor  helpful.     (618-620. ) 

2.  Existing  rates. — The  average  passenger  rate  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, accordmg  to  Mr.  Callaway,  is  only  1.82  cents  i)er  mile.  The  company  is 
allowed  to  charge  only  2  cents  on  its  main  line,  and  its  highest  rate  on  the  oranch 
lines  is  3  cents.  Mileage  books  are  issued  at  2  cents,  which  are  good  on  the  branch 
lines.     (229.) 

On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Mr.  Ingalls  testifies,  the  local  passenger  rates 
are  all  based  on  3  cents  per  mile,  while  the  through  rates  average  about  2  cents. 
On  account  of  the  sparse  population,  higher  local  rates  are  necessary,  and  even 
then  local  trains  lose  money.  The  average  receipt  from  passengers  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  is  a  trifle  over  2  cents  per  mile,  and  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  a  trifle  under  2  cents.     (202.) 

According  to  Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  the  somewhat  higher 
passenger  rates  in  the  Southern  States  are  necessary  on  account  of  the  sparse 
population  and  the  consequent  small  amount  of  passenger  business.  The  average 
rate  on  the  Southern  Railway  system,  however,  was  only  2^  cents  in  1898.     (275.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  passenger  rates  in  this  country  will  average  lower  than  those  in  any 
other  country,  and  that  the  character  of  the  service  is  better.  The  charges  for 
sleeping  cars  especially  are  lower,  and  the  cars  superior.    (490, 498.) 

3.  Dwices  for  stimulating  traffic. — Upon  its  being  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Cowen, 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  that  there  is  relatively  less  passenger  travel  in  this 
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conntr;  than  in  Enrope,  he  raid  that  he  thoiif^ht  the  raUways  did  everything  iHts- 
nible  to  Btimnlate  traffic.  The  practice  of  granting  special  Tstes  to  partiea,  wfiich 
baa  finally  be*^  upheld  by  the  conrts,  has  bailt  np  a  considerable  traffic,  espe- 
cially by  way  of  allowing  theater  companiee  to  visit  small  towns.  The  nse  of 
mileage  books  accomplishQs  many  of  the  results  obtained  by  the ' '  roond-abont " 
ticket  and  other  passenger  devices  of  European  oountries.     (tlO.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  deeirea  a  general  mileage  book,  good  either  over  the  whole 
United  Stotes  or  over  large  portions  of  the  country.  He  admits  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  such  a  book  without  injustice  either  to  the  roads  in  moni)- 
tainons  and  i^nly  settled  regions  or  to  the  travelers  in  level  aud  thickly  settled 
regions  wonld  be  considerable,  but  says  that  the  railroads  always  seem  to  be  able 
to  surmount  difficulties  when  they  want  to  do  so.  It  would  not  be  necessary, 
however,  that  the  mileage  book  be  absolutely  universal.  The  witness  thinks 
that  passengers  can  be  carried  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  as  cheaply  as  in  New 
ifork  or  Ohio;  and  there  wculd  seem  U>  be  no  difficulty  in  issuing  mileage  books 
which  should  be  good  at  least  over  very  large  portions  of  the  country.     (555, 556. ) 

Professor  Johnson  believes  that  the  American  people,  contrary  to  common 
opinion,  do  not  travel  as  much  relatively  as  those  of  Europe.  We  need  cheaper 
service,  cheaper  sleeping-car  accommodations,  eicuraion  rates,  etc.  The  reduc- 
tion of  rates  in  Austria-Hungary  in  1890  immediately  caused  great  increase  in 
travel,     (61.)  _ 


triea  with  that  in  the  United  States.  He  points  out  on  the  basis  of  tiiis  table  that 
inprmiortion  to  population  the  American  people  take  a  considerably  smaller  nnm- 
beroT  trips  thantheEnglishorGermans,  and  even  less  than  the  French,  Belgians, 
and  Swiss,  The  average  distance  traveledper  passenger  is  considerably  greaterin 
the  United  States,  and  the  total  number  of  miles  traveled  by  all  passengers  is 
greater;  although  in  proportion  to  the  population  tke  total  number  of  mUes  trav- 
eled is  only  abont  as  great  as  in  Germany  or  France,  and  probably  considerably  less 
than  in  Great  Britain,  Our  receipts  per  passenger  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  other  countries,  out  fares  averaging  from  three-fourths  to  1)  c«nts. 
High  fares  in  America  are  associated  with  comparatively  empty  trains.  The 
comparison  frequently  made  between  fares  on  American  railways  and  first-class 
fares  on  the  Continent  is  unjust,  since,  as  is  seen  by  another  table  presented  by 
the  witness,  the  great  mass  of  travel  in  Europe  is  in  the  third-class  cars,  while  in 
Q^rmany  a  considerable  proportion  is  also  in  the  fourth  class.  The  proportion 
of  third-class  traffic  is  UO  per  cent  in  Orest  Britain,  and  in  the  other  countries 
ranges  from  71  per  cent  in  Italy  to  92  per  cent  in  Norway.     (768,  T59.) 
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B.  Fmhi. — Hr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commieraon, 

believes  that  the  granting  of  free  passes  and  special  privileges  to  individuals  in 
passenger  traffic  is  a  serious  evil.  In  most  cases  the  granting  of  such  passes  has 
some  motive  of  self-interest,  although  the  half  rates  granted  to  clergymen  are 
apparently  due  to  unselfish  motives.  Membersof  Stateand  National  Legislatures, 
Jnoges,  and  public  officers  are  (juite  regularly  offered  free  transportation,  althongh 
they  do  not  always  accept  it.    The  law,  where  it  prohibite  the  giving  of  paesee  to 
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such  persozifi,  is  evaded  in  various  ways.  Thus  they  may  ostensibly  be  granted 
for  newspaper  service,  or  be  limited  to  transportation  within  a  State  where  there 
is  no  law  against  it,  although  in  practice  accepted  in  other  States. 

The  witness  thinks  that  it  is  x>os8ible,  as  he  has  heard  it  claimed,  that  the  actual 
revenues  received  by  the  railroads  on  their  passenger  business  do  not  exceed  75  or 
80  per  cent  of  what  they  would  be  if  ths  full  published  rates  were  paid  by  all  pas- 
sengers. Thus  by  the  elimination  of  free  transportation,  as  well  as  of  the  abuse  of 
round-trip  tickets  by  scalpers,  the  passenger  rates  throughout  the  country  could 
be  materially  reduced.  The  gn^auting  of  passes  to  employees  of  other  railroads  is 
also  carried  too  far.     (135, 136. ) 

Mr.  Prouty,  another  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does 
not  consider  the  abuse  of  passes  as  serious  as  Mr.  Knapp  does,  but  suggests  that 
an  effective  remedy  would  be  secured  by  requiring  the  railroads  to  file  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lists  of  all  passes  issued,  to  be  open  to  public 
inspection.     (152.) 

Mr.  Reagan,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  declares  that 
free  x)a8ses  are  not  given  for  charitable  purposes,  but  usually  to  public  officers 
and  other  influential  persons,  or  to  large  shippers  as  an  inducement  for  freight 
traffic.  The  system  involves  the  taxing  of  a  part  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few.  The  Texas  constitution  contains  a  lar^e  number  of  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
visions prohibiting  discrimination  between  individuals,  so  that  practically  the 
railroad  commission  is  unable  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  pass  system.  (341, 342.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen,  and  Mr. 
RoNEMUS,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  think  that  the 
issue  of  free  transportation  should  be  restricted  to  railway  employees  and  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  declaring  that  passes  are  issued 
largely  for  corrupt  political  purposes,  and  that  favors  are  extended  to  men  who 
can  well  afford  to  buy  tickets.  Mr.  Ronemus  thinks  that  a  uniform  rate  of  1  cent 
per  mile  should  be  made  to  all  railway  employees  and  their  families.  (768,771.) 

Mr.  Inqalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  tlunks  that  the  panting  of  passes  is 
discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals,  which  should  be  considered  a  vio&tion  of 
law.  There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  practice  during  the  past  10  or  15  years, 
but  the  witness  presumes  that  it  is  still  large.  Passes  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio , 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  are  not,  he  thinks,  more 
than  one-tenth  as  numerous  as  they  formerly  were.  A  great  majority  of  the  rail- 
way managers  are  tired  and  sick  of  issuing  passes. 

It  is  still  the  practice  on  the  railways  represented  bv  the  witness  te  grant  passes 
to  members  of  State  legislatures  and  of  Congress,  so  tar  as  they  live  on  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  Kood  for  the  session.  Since  it  is  an  immemorial  custom,  this  practice 
could  not  be  discontinued  without  a  law  prohibiting  it.  Passes  are  not  issued  to 
judges  or  to  officers  of  municipalities,  although  State  officers  are  granted  passes. 
Mr.  Ingalls  does  not  admit  that  any  political  influence  is  sought  through  the  issue 
of  passes. 

The  witness  is  in  favor  of  absolutely  prohibiting  the  granting  of  passes  except, 
perhaps,  to  employees  of  the  road  itself.  It  creates  a  better  feeling  among 
employees  to  be  somewhat  liberal  in  granting  passes  to  them  and  their  families. 
The  reg^istration  of  passes  with  the  Interstate  Cfommerce  Commission  might  have 
some  beneficial  effects,  but  the  list  would  be  so  large  that  few  people  would  ever 
look  through  it.     (293-295. ) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  believes  that  the  evils  of  passes  would  have 
been  largely  prevented  under  the  interstate-commerce  act  but  for  the  long  list  of 
exceptions  allowed.  The  witness  does  not  believe  in  giving  something  for  noth- 
ing under  any  circumstances.  If  value  is  received  from  employees  or  others  it 
should  be  x>aia  in  money  and  not  by  transportation.  Mr.  Fish  has  been  told  that 
sometimes  there  is  value  received  from  members  of  legislatures  to  whom  passes 
are  granted.  He  favors  abolishing  passes  altogether,  including  special  rates 
to  clergymen.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  loss  of  earnings  through 
the  issue  of  passes  is  significant.  People  who  receive  passes  would  not  travel 
without  them  for  the  most  part.    (334,835.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  or  the  Southern  Railway,  thinks  that  the  flpranting  of 
passes  constitutes  an  abuse  throughout  the  entire  countiy,  although  he  hopes 
that  it  is  less  on  the  Southern  Railway  than  on  some  others.  He  would  like  to 
see  all  passes  prohibited  by  statute.  Railroad  men  themselves  should  ^y  fare  on 
other  railroaos  at  the  expense  of  the  railway  employing  them,  if  the  journey  be 
upon  official  business.     (270.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  testifies  that  no  passes  are 
issued  by  that  road  except  by  Mr.  Depew  or  by  Mr.  Callawav.  He  gn^nts  them 
practically  only  to  railroad  employees,  and  he  does  not  think  that  uie  revenueB 
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of  the  railroad  are  affected  by  these  passes.  They  largely  go  to  x>er80iiB  who 
would  not  travel  otherwise.  A  New  York  law  prohibits  the  granting  of  I>as8e8 
to  public  officers.    (229. ) 

Mr.  Bird,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, declares  that  the  practice  of  issuing  passes  benefits  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  Railroad  companies  themselves  are  trying  to  limit  passes  to  their  own 
employees  or  to  the  employees  of  other  companies  necessarily  traveling  on  official 
business.  In  the  latter  case  the  issue  is  merely  an  exchange  which  evens  itself  up. 
The  witness  would  consider  it  just  to  limit  the  use  of  passes  by  employees  to  travel 
on  the  company's  business  exclusively,  but  thinks  that  to  trj^  to  do  so  would  lead 
to  corruption  and  excuses  for  traveling  on  the  company's  busmess.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  the  railways  to  abolish  passes  to  public  officers  unless  all  do  it;  and 
legislation  to  assist  them  in  the  movement  is  very  desirable.  There  is  probably 
less  of  free  transportation  in  the  Northwestern  States  now  than  5  or  6  years  ago. 
On  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  passes  are  issued,  practically,  only  by  the 

President.    The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  entire  amount  of  free  traffic  would 
e  more  than  about  1  per  cent  of  the  passsenger  earnings  of  the  railroads.    (468, 
469.) 

Mr.  MOBTON,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  passes  aro  given  for  personal,  official,  and  commercial  reasons,  and 
in  exchange  for  advertising,  services,  etc.  In  almost  all  cases  the  reasons  for 
issuing  them  are  bad  ones.  Even  railroad  officials  or  employees  traveling  on 
other  lines  should  be  required  to  pay  fare.  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  "Western,  Northwestern,  ana  Southwestern  railroads  in  October,  1899,  it 
was  recommended  that  free  transportation  should  be  done  away  with  except  to 
railroad  employees  and  gi*eatly  reduced  in  their  case.  These  recommendations 
beine  submitt^ed  to  the  officers  of  265  railroads  representing  184,000  miles,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  mileage  of  the  cotmtry,  favorable  replies  were  received  from  129 
railroads  representing  150,590  miles.     (490.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  also  thinks  the  pass  system  is  abused, 
although  he  "^  ould  not  favor  trying  to  prohibit  it,  unless  it  is  used  as  a  means  of 
discrimination  between  shippers — a  practice  which  has  greatly  decreased  in  recent 
years.  The  issue  of  passes  to  public  officers  is  not  in  the  nature  of  bribery,  but 
has  grown  out  of  long  custom  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  break  away.  It  is 
true  that  passes  granted  to  prosecuting  officers  of  counties  are  probably  issued  in 
consideration  of  the  many  offenses  against  railroads  which  these  officers  are  called 
on  to  prosecute.  The  witness  has  heard  it  stated  by  aprominent  railway  officer 
in  New  York  that  the  prohibition  of  passes  to  State  ofacers  has  resulted  in  even 
more  passes  being  granted,  since  officers  now  demand  them  for  their  friends  and 
supporters,  and  the  railways  are  not  in  a  position  to  refuse. 

Mr.  Cowen  does  not  think  it  X)ossible  to  remedy  this  abuse  by  legislation,  since 
the  opinion  of  the  people  generally,  and  especially  that  of  railway  officers,  is  not 
ready  to  support  such  laws.  The  railways  must  work  out  relief  from  the  practice 
themselves.  In  New  England,  where  the  railway  business  is  largely  monoi)olized, 
passes  are  probably  not  issued  to  such  an  extent  as  in  other  places.     (810-313.) 

Mr.  Blanch ARD,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  says  that 
passes  are  sometimes  issued  to  shippers  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  unjustifi- 
able discrimination.  Nevertheless,  when  a  shipper  is  also  a  railway  officer  tnere  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  refused  a  pass  even  if  it  helps  him  as  against  his  com- 
petitor. Passes  issued  to  persons  accompanying  live  stock  are  necessary  to  secure 
proper  care  for  the  animals.  Some  passes  issued  to  manufacturers  may  be  wholly 
or  x>artly  compensated  for  in  freight  rates;  the  two  thin^  should  be  dissociated. 
Passes  issued  for  charitable  reasons  are  sometimes  abused.  Passes  given  in 
exchange  for  newspaper  advertising  are  convenient  to  both  sides  and  save  the 
keeping  of  accounts.  The  witness  would  favor  limiting  passes  of  railway  em- 
ployees to  those  connected  with  the  company  itself  and  the  members  of  their 
families.  The  unwarranted  issue  of  passes  to  legislators  and  public  officers  can 
be  most  effectively  checked  by  legislative  action;  but  such  passes  are  usually 
complimentary  to  public  x)osition  and  seldom  have  corrupt  motives  or  influenc/e. 
(620,621,669.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  "Western  Railway  Company,  says 
that  if  there  haa  never  been  passes  granted  it  would  be  a  good  thing  not  to 
permit  them,  but  to  prohibit  or  stop  issuing  them  now  immediately  might  cause 
too  much  disturbance.  He  believes  that  Congn^essmen  are  not  given  passes  by 
his  road,  nor  the  members  of  the  judiciary  of  the  States.  Nevertheless,  railroads 
often  find  that  there  are  men  to  whom  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to  refuse  passes 
if  asked  for.  Legislation  on  the  matter  is  probably  not  desirable.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  x>enalty  is  imposed  must  be  small  if  there  is  any  hope  of  enforcing  it. 
(456,  457.) 
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Mr.  Dickinson  testifies  that  his  State,  Wisconsin,  has  enacted  an  antipass  law, 
applying  only  to  public  and  State  officials.  From  the  fact  that  people  who  hold 
quasi-pablic  positions  hav3  had  x)asses  he  infers  that  the  law  has  not  been  enforced. 
He  does  not  Know  of  anything  to  justify  the  giving  of  passes,  except  to  railroad 
employees.  He  considers  that  railroads  may  properly  favor  their  employees  in 
this  way,  just  as  other  business  institutions  are  accustomed  to  grant  favors  to 
l^eir  employees  which  they  do  not  grant  to  outsiders.  Although  mercantile  houses 
do  not  often,  perhaps,  make  presents  to  their  employees,  they  do  regularly  sell 
goods  to  their  employees  at  less  than  the  regular  price.  This  seems  to  be  a  courtesy 
of  similar  character  to  the  grant  of  a  pass  by  a  railroad.  The  witness  supx>oses 
that  railroads  grant  passes  to  their  employees  of  all  grades,  though  doubtless  more 
freely  to  the  higher  ranks.  He  understands  that  such  passes  are  now  limited  for 
the  most  part  to  transportation  over  the  line  on  which  the  man  is  employed. 
Although  the  railroad  is  in  theory  a  public  institution,  it  is  also  in  part  a  private 
institution,  and  the  granting  of  favors  to  its  men  is  not  so  objectionable  as  the 
granting  of  favors  by  a  purely  governmental  establishment  would  be.     (55^-554. ) 

Ms.  Dickinson  states  ttiat  people  often  seem  able  to  get  free  transportation  who 
can  not  apx)arentl^  be  of  any  value  to  the  railroad;  at  least  people  who  are  not  in 
a  position  to  furnish  the  railroads  with  any  business.  He  thinks  that  newspaper 
men  do  not  generally  have  passes  in  his  region,  but  that  their  transportation  is 
rather  in  the  way  of  mileage.  He  notices  that  public  men  of  various  grades  are 
Ukely  to  get  them,  and  he  mentions  that  a  coxmcilman  in  St.  Joseph  was  able 
some  time  aeo  to  accommodate  him  with  transportation  from  St.  Joseph  into 
Nebraska  and  back.    (554, 555. ) 

C.  Tieket  brokentffe. — 1.  Existence  and  character  of  evil. — Mr.  Blanchakd,  late 
commissioner  of  tne  Joint  Traffic  Association,  declares  that  the  practice  of  ticket 
brokerage  reduces  railway  revenues.  It  forms  the  basis  of  many  secret  and 
fraudulent  devices  which  result  in  unjustifiable  discriminations  in  fares.  Unau- 
thorized persons  secure  the  advantage  of  special  rates  granted  to  trade  bodies, 
conventions,  etc.    Scalpers  incite  railroad  wars  in  order  to  procure  tickets. 

The  opportunities  for  ticket  scalping  are  made  very  numerous  by  the  practice 
of  issuing,  for  the  convenience  of  passengers,  through  tickets  for  long  distances 
over  various  routes.  Each  railwav  offers  tickets  over  a  multiplicity  of  connec- 
tions. For  example,  a  ticket  may  be  sold  from  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  and  Toledo,  to  Cincinnati,  at  a  rate  based  upon  a  direct  route  to  Cin- 
cinnati. The  opportunity  for  using  the  various  coupons  for  scalping  is  mani- 
fest.    (621,622.) 

Mr.  blanchard  also  declares  that  railways  often  connive  with  ticket  brokers. 
By  furnishing  them  tickets  at  reduced  rates  a  company  is  able  to  violate  the  law 
by  cutting  rates  without  due  notice.  This  practice  is  less  extensive  than  formerly. 
The  witness  refers  to  one  instance  when  a-  new  line  was  opened  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York,  which  disposed  of  perhaps  10,000  tickets  directly  to  speculators. 
Afterwards  a  better  unaerstanding  was  reached  between  the  comx>eting  roads  and 
an  offer  was  made  to  redeem  these  tickets  at  a  profit  to  the  scalpers,  but  they 
refused  to  return  them.  Even  where  railroads  have  not  furnished  tickets  directly 
to  scalpers  they  have  sometimes  referred  passengers  to  brokers'  offices  as  places 
where  tickets,  as  the  result  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  selling  unused  parts  of 
tickets,  could  be  secured  more  cheaply.  These  practices  have  been  in  part  cur- 
tailed by  the  appointment  of  agents  to  visit  scalping  offices  and ' '  test  the  market.  ^ 

Scalx>ers  also  secure  tickets  at  times  from  conductors  and  from  clerks  and  ticket 
distributers  in  the  general  offices.  The  witness  cited  one  particular  case  where  a 
chief  ticket  clerk  was  found  to  be  getting  three  times  his  salary  by  selling  tickets 
to  brokers. 

Scalpers  often  mislead  buyers  of  tickets  by  false  information  as  to  routes, 
checking  of  baggage,  sleeping  cars,  etc.  Railway  companies  are  ready  to  offer 
all  necessary  information  correctly.     (621-623,  666,  667.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  ticket  scalping  is  tolerated  in  no  other  country  and  should  be  abol- 
ished here.  There  should  oe  national  legislation  on  the  subject  for  the  sake  both 
of  the  public  and  of  the  railroads.  There  is  always  more  or  less  transportation 
furnished  by  dishonest  employees  of  railroads  to  ticket  brokers.  Moreover,  rail- 
road comx>anies  often  secretly  assist  the  scalpers,  although  the  business  obtained 
in  this  way  is  less  than  that  which  the  public  gives  to  the  brokers.  Probably 
united  action  by  the  railroads  would  drive  the  brokers  out  of  business.     (489, 500. ) 

Mr.  Spencbr,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  declares  that  this  practice  is  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  the  railways,  and  therefore  prevents  them  from  affording  as 
great  facilities  to  the  public  as  they  could  otnerwise.  In  fact,  if  the  practice 
were  abolished,  the  general  tendency  toward  lowering  passenger  rates  would 
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probably  be  somewhat  accelerated.  The  sale  of  annfled  parts  of  tickets  to 
scalpers  is  morally  wrong.  In  the  case  of  cheaper  through  tickets  and  return 
tickets  there  are  legitimate  reasons  for  granting  lower  rates.  The  ticket  is 
bonght  with  the  snpx)osed  intention  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  use  the  entire 
ticket,  and  he  is  acting  fraudulently  if  he  stops  off  at  an  intermediate  station  or 
does  not  return,  and  sells  his  ticket.  Railways  themselves  are  usually  entirely 
willing  to  prevent  loss  to  a  man  who  finds  it  impossible  to  complete  his  journey 
by  refunding  to  him  such  a  part  of  the  money  paid  that  the  cost  of  his  transporta- 
tion to  the  point  reached  is  the  same  that  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had  bought  a 
ticket  to  that  point  originally.    This  is  clearly  all  that  the  buyer  can  ask  for. 

The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  ticket  scalping  is 
that  certain  railways  themselves  employ  the  ticket  brokers  to  sell  tickets  at  cut 
rates.  They  thus  escape  the  necessity  of  publishing  their  true  rates  and  giving 
the  due  notice  of  chmiges  required  by  law,  and  their  competitors  are  unable  to 
act  intelligently  in  meeting  them.  The  railway  which  obeys  the  law  is  thus  at  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

In  case  scalpers'  tickets  are  presented  to  a  railway  with  its  knowledge,  it  is  the 
usual  x>olicy  not  to  recognize  them  unless  there  is  some  danger  that  a  court  deci- 
sion may  be  made  against  the  raU way  for  refusing.  Railways  would  not  especially 
object  to  transferring  tickets  if  the  same  prices  were  received  for  the  transporta- 
tion. In  case  of  injury  to  a  person  carried  on  a  scalper's  ticket,  the  railway 
would  be  apt  to  claim  that  it  was  bound  by  no  liability.     (269, 272.) 

Mr.  Inqalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  also  considers  this  practice  injurious. 
It  constitutes  a  great  temptation  to  conductors  to  dispose  of  tickets  to  brokers. 
On  account  of  the  abuse  of  round-trip  tickets,  the  granting  of  special  low  rates 
for  excursions  is  considerably  checked.  It  would  be  in  this  special  regard  that 
the  general  public  would  be  benefited  by  abolishing  ticket  brokerage,  rather 
than  in  any  general  lowering  of  the  rates.  Ticket  scalping  cuts  into  the  revenues 
of  railways  very  largely. 

Although  a  few  years  ago  a  number  of  railways  made  it  a  practice  themselves 
to  sell  tickets  to  brokers,  most  of  these  have  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  apparently  not  common.  There  is  complaint  that  the  West  Shore  Kail- 
road  still  sells  tickets  to  brokers.  The  railways  themselves,  nevertheless,  if  thev 
would  all  agree  to  limit  their  tickets  to  single  trains,  could  immediately  check 
the  practice  of  ticket  scalping.     (293, 294.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Co  wen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  practice  of  ticket 
brokerage  has  often  been  the  cover  for  many  illegitimate  practices,  although  this 
is  not  necessarily  true  of  the  business  of  the  brokeifs.  The  railways  formerly 
employed  brokers  during  rate  wars,  but  to  remove  the  connivance  of  the  railways 
would  not  destroy  the  Drokerage  system.  Although  the  prohibition  of  ticket 
scalping  would  probably  not  lower  general  rates,  the  witness  believes  that  there 
are  cases  where  special  low  rates  can  not  be  given  for  fear  of  this  practice.  (909, 
810.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  thinks  that  since  the  railways  are  prohibited 
from  selling  tickets  for  more  than  the  advertised  rates,  they  should  be  protected 
against  sale  below  those  ratce  bv  others.  Although  brokers  do  some  honest  busi- 
ness, they  could  not  maintain  themselves  except  by  dishonest  practices,  such  as 
altering  the  dates  on  tickets.  To  some  extent  railways  doubtless  connive  with 
brokers  by  furnishing  them  tickets  at  cut  rates,     f 333, 334. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  or  Railroad  Trackmen,  declares 
that  ticket  brokerag:e  should  be  abolished  on  account  of  the  unnecessary  losses  to 
railway  earnings  arising  from  the  practice,  which  tend  to  reduce  wages  and  to 
cause  other  evils.    (708.) 

2,  Justification  of  ticket  hrokerage, — ^Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway,  declares  uiat,  although  his  view  is  unpopular  with  rail- 
road men,  he  sees  no  reason  why  a  person  who  buys  a  through  ticket  and  only 
uses  part  of  it  should  not  sell  the  unused  part.  When  it  is  suggested  that  the 
ticket  be  redeemed  by  the-  company,  the  reply  is  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the 
company's  office  or  to  make  the  arrangement.  To  punish  a  man  for  bujring  and 
selling  the  unused  part  of  the  ticket  would  be  outrageous.  The  witness  presumes, 
however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  scalpers  is  given  them  directly  by 
the  railroads.    At  any  rate,  legislation  in  the  matter  is  not  desirable.    (457. ) 

8.  Remedies, — Practically  all  the  witnesses,  expressly  or  by  implication,  favor 
legislation  prohibiting  ticket  brokerage.  They  mostly  are  willing  to  require  rail- 
ways to  redeem  unused  parts  of  tickets. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  railway  companies  are  unable  entirely  to 
check  the  scalping  of  tickets.  All  the  different  means  of  identifying  holders  of 
tickets  are  evaded  in  various  ways,  some  of  which  are  specifically  mentioned.  The 
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railways  are  always  willing  to  return  to  the  holders  of  unused  parts  of  tickets 
any  amotint  not  exceeding  tne  fare  which  duly  accrues  for  the  distance  actually 
traversed.  In  fact,  passengers  often  sell  unused  tickets  for  less  than  the  railways 
would  pay,  although  Mr.  Blanchard  admits  that  they  sometimes  save  money  by 
selling  their  tickets.  The  railways  have  been  seeking  to  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  scalping  by  the  sale  of  limited  tickets  at  reduced  fares.  These  tickets  are 
good  only  on  a  sins'le  day,  and  can  not  well  be  sold. 

The  suggestion  that  ticket  scalping  be  checked  by  requiring  the  name  of  every 
man  who  buys  a  ticket  to  be  placed  upon  it  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
great  rush  of  traffic  at  many  ticket  offices.  The  same  difficulty  confronts  the 
proposition  to  have  the  selling  price  printed  on  the  face  of  every  ticket,  with  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  fare  accruing  on  each  coupon,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  any  coux)on  will  be  redeemed. 

The  witness  is  not  certain  as  to  the  effect  of  the  purchase  of  a  scalped  ticket 
ux>on  the  liability  of  the  railroad  for  injury  to  a  passenger.  If  there  were  distinct 
fraud,  as  by  the  signing  of  a  false  name,  the  rauway  should  probably  be  exempt 
from  liability.' 

Ck>mmenting  on  the  decision  of  the  court  of  apt^eals  of  New  York,  holding  the 
antiscalping  law  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  a  ticket  once  bought  becomes 
the  property  of  the  purchaser,  to  dispose  of  as  he  sees  fit,  Mr.  Blanchard  declares 
that  the  ticket  is  not  the  property  of  the  purchaser,  but  of  tiie  carrier.  It  is  simply 
an  evidence  of  a  contract  of  transportotion,  and  the  railroad  has  the  right  to 
demand  its  surrender  when  the  contract  has  been  fulfilled.  The  railroad,  in  fact, 
could  take  up  the  ticket  when  the  train  first  started.  Freight  bills  of  lading  must 
be  surrendered  to  the  railway  when  the  ^oods  are  delivered.  No  one  would  think 
of  authorizing  the  scalping  of  freight  bills  as  the  scalping  of  tickets  is  author- 
ized. The  whole  system  of  ticket  brokerage  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness, 
immoral  and  illegal.     (622, 623,  666-671. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  states  that  during  the  recent  hearings  before  the  committees 
of  Congress  on  the  antiscalping  bill,  i)ractically  all  of  the  newspapers,  mercantile 
associations,  railway  officers,  and  railway  commissioners  of  the  country  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Ticket  brokerage  was  defended  by  not  over  8  rail- 
roads, and  was  chiefly  upheld  by  560  brokers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
only  proper  officers  to  seU  tickets  are  the  duly  chosen  agents  of  railroads.    (621.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  this  practice  is  one  of 
the  most  demoralizing  features  of  railway  business.  He  declares  that  it  has  been 
abolished  by  law  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  except  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Florida,  and  Indiana. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  that  brokers  deal  largely  in  forged  and  stolen 
tickets.     (227.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  says  that  the  constant 
effort  of  the  railroads  to  limit  the  use  of  through  tickets  at  reduced  rates  has 
largely  lowered  the  profits  of  ticket  brokers,  although  there  are  special  cases 
of  sucn  low  through  rates.  Improved  methods  of  regulating  mileage  books 
have  also  made  it  more  difficult  to  transfer  them  through  ticket  brokers.  Thus, 
in  the  Northwestern  States,  a  "traveler's  permit"  is  issued,  by  which  the  pas- 
senger pays  always  his  local  fare,  but  has  the  amount  entered  in  a  little  book, 
and  after  traveling  2,000  miles,  can  get  from  the  railway  the  difference  between 
what  he  has  paid  and  the  special  2,000-mile  rate.  The  only  business  of  conse- 
quence  left  to  the  broker  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  railways  themselves. 
The  oripnal  practice  of  aJlowing  brokers  reasonable  commissions  for  selling 
tickets  m  times  of  rate  wars  was  not  especially  injurious,  but  in  many  cases 
the  commissions  offered  are  so  great  that  the  brokers  can  profitably  sell  tickets 
at  less  than  the  open  rates.  The  railroads  are  generally  in  a  position  to  stop 
this  practice.  The  strongest  lines  in  a  group  are  forced  to  follow  the  practices 
adopted  by  the  worst  and  weakest  lines.  The  witness  believes  that  legislation 
by  Congress  and  the  States  on  the  subject  is  desirable.     ^469.) 

Mr.  Reagan,  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  believes  that  it  should  be 
made  a  penal  offense  to  engage  in  the  business  of  ticket  scalping,  and  perhaps 
even  for  the  purchaser  of  a  single  ticket  to  sell  it  to  another  person.  In  that  case 
the  law,  like  that  in  Texas,  should  provide  that  the  purchaser  who  does  not  use 
a  ticket  can  have  it  redeemed  by  the  railway.  Ticket  scalping  enables  railroads 
themselves  to  underbid  each  other  and  make  discriminations,  and  leads  to  many 
frauds.    (350.) 

Mr.  Fish  thinks  that  if  statutes  should  require  that  every  ticket  should  be 
stamped  with  the  ^rice  at  which  it  is  sold,  and  that  an  unused  coupon  should 
be  redeemable  witmn  80  days  by  railways,  the  practice  of  ticket  scalping  would 
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be  destroyed.  He  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  compel  railways  to 
redeem  small  parts  of  tickets  or  coupons.     (338,  334.) 

Professor  Johnson  believes  that  the  practice  of  ticket  brokerage  shoold  be 
done  away  by  law.  The  railways  are  unable  to  do  this  alone,  especially  because 
some  roads  are  always  sure  to  refuse  to  cooperate.  In  fact,  the  system  is  often 
employed  as  a  device  for  cutting  rates  in  order  to  get  business,  the  cuts  being 
concealed  in  this  way.  The  losses  which  railways  suffer  by  ticket  brokerage 
undoubtedly  tend  to  reduce  wages.    (60,  61.) 

Mr.  Sabgent,  gn^and  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  this  practice  offers  a  convenient  way  for  evading  the  law  and  making  dis- 
criminations. Losses  caused  by  it  must  be  made  up  at  the  exx>ense  of  someone. 
Those  who  live  in  large  places  secure  an  advantage  over  others.  Many  brokers 
resort  to  fraudulent  and  criminal  methods — forgery,  counterfeiting,  and  misrep- 
resentation. Employees  are  enticed  to  defraud  the  company  and  altercations 
with  passengers  are  caused.  Counterfeit  cards  of  membership  in  railway  broth- 
erhoods have  been  sold  by  brokers.    (70.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  has  found 
from  his  own  experience  that  tickets  for  any  considerable  distance  can  always  be 
bought  from  scalpers  for  less  than  the  regular  fare.  Such  tickets  have  no  signa- 
ture, and  he  has  known  them  to  be  bought  by  scalpers  directly  from  agents  who 
have  quoted  higher  rates  just  before.  He  believes  this  practice,  by  reducing 
railway  profits,  tends  to  keep  down  wages.    (46,  53.) 

Mr.  Yanlandinqham  favors  a  law  prohibiting  ticket  scalping.    (214.) 

IX.  GENERAL  LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  RAIL  WATS. 

A,  Piindples  of  legialatloii  generally. — 1.  Public  character  of  railways, — ^The  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  who  testified  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  control  over  railway  rates  and 
over  pooling  agreements,  as  well  as  the  requirement  of  publicity  of  railway 
affairs,  is  thoroughly  justified  by  the  public  character  of  railway  services.  Mr. 
E[napp  declares  that  various  practices,  discriminations,  etc.,  among  railways 
might  perhaps  be  justified  if  only  the  private  financial  interests  of  the  railways 
were  to  be  considered.  But  where  the  public  interest  is  concerned  such  practices 
must  cease.  The  impossibility  of  effective  competition  among  railways,  together 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  services,  renders  them  public  agencies.    The 

Eassenger  makes  use  of  the  railway  rather  by  virtue  of  his  political  rights  than 
y  contract.  The  passenger  ticket  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  receipt  than 
evidence  of  a  bargain.  Mr.  Clements  also  insists  that  if  the  public  has  any  rights 
at  all  with  regard  to  railways  it  has  absolute  right  to  inspect  and  control  them, 
subject  only  to  the  limitation  that  property  shall  not  be  confiscated  or  taken 
without  due  process  of  law.     (Knapp,  135, 139,  140;  Clements,  159.) 

Other  witnesses  often  refer  incidentally  to  the  public  character  of  railways  as 
justifying  various  regulations. 

2.  Claim  ofrailtvaya  to  fair  treatment. — Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of 
the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  says  that  cities,  States,  and  the  General  Government 
at  first  granted  all  sorts  of  privileges  and  advantages  to  railways,  but  that  after- 
wards the  attitude  of  the  public  changed  to  one  of  opposition.  Most  of  the  rail- 
ways first  constructed  sought  to  connect  important  oojective  points.  Their  local 
traffic  was  inadequate,  and  they  had  to  wait  lor  a  lonff  time  before  the  slow  devel- 
opment of  the  territory  traversed  made  them  prontable.  Many  of  the  roads 
defaulted  in  their  interest  payments  and  were  reorganized.  There  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  charts  and  a  steady  improvement  in  service;  but  in  spite  of 
that  fact  public  appreciation  of  the  railway  service  has  lessened,  and  legislators 
have  been  inclined  to  increase  restrictions  of  all  sorts.  The  railways  have  sought 
to  obtain  legitimate  protection  in  exchange  for  their  services  and  in  view  of  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  them,  but  they  are  met  with  constant  opposition.  (624, 
626.J 

Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  three  interests 
must  be  considered  in  attempting  regulation:  (1)  The  property  must  be  kept  up 
in  satisfactory  condition  so  that  passengers  can  be  carried  with  safety  and  dis- 
patch and  the  freight  handled  regularly  and  promptly.  (2)  The  employees  must 
be  paid  promptly  and  fairly  and  their  interests  protected.  If  the  revenues  are 
insufficient  to  pay  fair  wages,  the  character  of  the  service  is  injured  and  safety 
and  proper  transportation  lessened.  (3)  Patrons  must  be  served  at  a  cost  as 
reasonable  as  is  consistent  with  the  previous  requirements  and  with  a  fair  return 
to  the  investors  on  their  property. 

When  railways  were  first  established  the  investment  was  a  hazardous  one; 
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securities  were  issued  with  little  ^ ^a^d  to  values,  and  in  many  cases  were  after- 
wards wiped  out  by  foreclosure.  Tne  new  owners  of  the  reorganized  companies 
endeavored  to  earn  an  income  in  any  x)08sible  way.  This  caused  public  dissatis- 
faction, and  the  courts  finally  held  that  the  railways  were  public  servants,  subject 
to  control  over  their  rates,  provided  a  fair  revenue  be  left  for  the  capital  invested. 
Many  Stotes  appointed  commissions,  and  some  endeavored  to  fix  charges  abso- 
lutely by  law.    The  latter  practice  has  been  largely  abandoned  as  xmsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Ingalls  believes  that  the  public  character  oi:  railways  thoroughly  justifies 
any  necessary  regulation.  They  are  quasi-public  corporations  and  should  be  man- 
acred  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  especially  with  their  thorough  knowl- 
eoge.  But  the  chief  legislation  which  the  witness  considers  necessary  is  the 
legalization  of  pooling  in  order  to  prevent  the  existing  rate  cutting  and  <£scrimi- 
nations.     (285,  286,  297.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  railroads  are  entitled,  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  to  ask  that 
one  of  the  following  courses  be  pursued: 

1.  Remove  the  restrictions  and  turn  the  roads  loose. 

2.  Accord  them  that  protection  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

3.  Buy  them. 

If  a  railroad  is  a  private  corporation  solely,  the  Gk>vemment  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  its  business;  if  it  is  a  public  or  a  quasi-public  institution,  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  protect  its  interests.  The  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  raUroa<u  is  grossly  unfair  and  even  dishonest.  The  railroads  have 
restrictions  without  protection.     (594,  595. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  that  the  state  has  not  assumed  in  this  country  to  regulate  the 
price  of  any  conmiodity  except  railroad  transportation.  If  the  revenues  of  a 
private  corporation  are  limited  by  law  the  state  owes  that  corporation  protection. 
That  is,  the  Qovemment  has  no  right,  while  it  limits  the  charges  of  the  railroads, 
at  the  same  time  to  forbid  them  to  adopt  reasonable  methods  for  maintaining  fail* 
rates.  Nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to  maintain  fair  and  reasonable  rates 
has  ever  been  f»ked  by  the  roads.  The  roads  mig^ht  well  ask  for  more  than  the 
mere  permission  to  pool — ^f  or  instance,  laws  prohibiting  the  building  of  unnecessary 
roads  and  confirming  each  existing  line  in  the  sole  occux)ancy  of  its  territory.    (594. ) 

B.  Working  of  interstate-oommerce  act. — Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  has  been  effective  in  protecting  the  public  and  has  been  unjust  to 
railways.  He  attributes  its  chief  failure  to  the  prohibition  of  pooling.  The 
exclusion  of  the  water  carriers  from  the  application  of  the  law  has  been  unfair 
to  the  railways.  The  law  did  not  foster  narmonjr  between  the  Government 
officers  and  the  caniers.  It  has  failed  to  prevent  discriminations,  in  spite  of  its 
severe  penalties,  because,  preventing  pooling,  it  has  not  enlisted  the  interests  of 
the  carriers.  Nevertheless,  the  act  has  been  beneficial  in  securing  greater  pub- 
licity of  rates,  in  checking  open  rate  wars,  in  more  fairly  adjusting  lon^  and  snort 
haul  rates,  and  in  its  educational  effect  upon  the  railways  and  pubhc  opinion. 
(857,658.) 

Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that  the  commission  has  already  accomplished  much  good 
in  requiring  publicity  of  rates,  in  systematizing  accounts  ana  records,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  in  prosecuting  violations  of  the  law.  Its  powers  in  this  last  regard 
should  be  increased.     (282,  288.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  almost  inva- 
riably his  own  road  complies  with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Com- 
mission, and  he  believes  that  most  railways  do  the  same.  The  commission,  in 
fact,  usually  agrees  with  the  position  taken,  at  least  by  his  own  railway.  If  not, 
publicity  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion  are  enough  to  enforce  the  commis- 
sion's orders.     (236, 237.} 

Mr.  Co  WEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  declares  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  very  few  complaints  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates.  Most  shippers  are  pow- 
erful enough  to  look  after  their  own  interests.  The  chief  value,  moreover,  of  a 
commission  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  that  it  brings  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  railways.  Most  of  the  imx)ortant  work  of  the  commis- 
sion is  done  without  technical  litigation.  In  95  cases  out  of  100  the  railways 
comply  with  suggestions  of  the  commission.     (314,  315. ) 

Mr.  Sarobnt,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  as  yet  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  scarcely  possessed  power  to 
accompuBh  anything  except  to  collect  statistics.  It  has  had  a  beneficial  moral 
effect,  out  should  be  given  much  greater  power.  In  this  way  its  services  might 
become  of  great  value  to  the  country,  the  railroads,  and  the  employees.  The  wit- 
ness would  not  favor,  however,  giving  the  commission  power  to  settle  disputes 
between  employees  and  railways.    (94^ 
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Mr.  EliNDEL,  a  manufacturer,  of  Denver,  thinks  that  the  interstate-commerce 
act  at  present  is  a  mere  farce.  The  long  and  short  haul  feature  seems  to  him  the 
most  important  part  of  the  law,  and  this  is  practically  not  carried  out  at  all. 
The  witness  thinks  that  the  amendments  proposed  in  the  Cullom  bill,  in  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress,  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  case  for  the  most  part.     (261.) 

Other  opinions  as  to  the  working  of  the  present  act  appear  m  connection  with 
arguments  as  to  proposed  changes. 

C.  General  aimmdmente  propoied  to  interBtate-oommeroe  act — Mr.  Yanlandinqhah, 
commissioner  of  the  St.  Liouis  traffic  bureau,  recommends  the  following  changes 
in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce: 

1.  The  findings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  binding 
within  80  days  and  enforceable  at  law  unless  upon  appeal  to  the  courts  they  are 
found  to  be  unjust.  The  commission  should  not  nave  the  authority  to  fix  rates  gen- 
erally, but  should  be  autihorized  to  order  reduction  of  rates  found  to  be  exorbitont, 
and  to  determine  the  relation  of  rates  as  between  localities  and  commodities. 

2.  Absolute  publicity  should  be  required  regarding  all  rates  or  regulations 
affecting  transportation,  whether  in  domestic  or  export  and  import  traffic.  The 
railways  at  present  hold  that  they  are  not  required  to  publish  their  export  rates. 
Railways  should  also  be  required  to  furnish  to  shippers,  boards  of  trade,  etc.,  on 
request,  copies  of  all  tariffs  that  affect  such  shippers  or  members  of  such  organi- 
zanons,  whether  such  tariffs  apply  directly  to  the  locality  or  to  rival  localities.  At 
present  men  who  are  not  posted  do  not  know  how  to  get  information  as  to  tariffs. 

8.  All  traffic  moving  by  rail,  or  partly  by  rail  ana  partly  by  water,  including 
export  and  import  traffic,  should  be  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act, 
the  proportion  of  rates  accruing  to  the  inland  carrier  being  subject  to  the  same 
control  as  purely  domestic  traffic. 

4.  Railways  should  be  prohibited  from  making  lower  rates  on  gn^ain  to  the  sea- 
board for  export  than  on  flour  or  grain  products  for  export. 

5.  The  penalty  of  imprisonment  against  persons  who  payor  accept  less  than  the 
published  tariff  rates,  except  shipners  who  obtain  lower  rates  by  fraudulent  mis- 
representation, should  be  repealed.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  secure  testimony. 
Moreover,  the  imprisonment  clause,  as  regards  officers  and  agents  of  railroads, 
should  be  abolished,  since  railway,  men  will  not  furnish  testimonyagainst  others 
so  long  as  it  remains.  There  should  be  substituted  fines  against  the  companies 
themselves  primarily,  and  also  against  their  officers,  those  against  the  companies 
being  not  less  than  $5,000,  or  double  the  revenue  receied  by  the  company  at 
unlawful  rates,  where  this  is  ^eater  than  $5,000. 

6.  Railways  should  be  permitted  to  agree  upon  reasonable  rates  and  to  maintain 
voluntary  associations  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of  such  rates,  the 
compilation  of  statistics,  and  the  transaction  of  other  joint  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  pooling  is  not  necessary  or  desirable.  Agreements  of  this  nature  should  be 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  subject  to  its  control. 

7.  There  should  be  no  change  requiring  longer  notice  as  to  reduction  or  advance 
in  tariffs  than  is  required  at  present. 

8.  Ticket  scalping  should  be  prohibited. 

0.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  required  to  render  its  deci- 
sions not  later  than  90  days  after  the  close  of  testimony,  unless  longer  time  is 
given  by  mutual  consent. 

10.  If  it  were  possible  to  require  the  various  States  to  repeal  all  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  adopt  it  as  law  for  intrastate  business, 
or  if  it  were  possible  to  transfer  the  entire  control  of  commerce  to  the  Federal 
Government,  such  changes  would  be  desirable.    (212-214.) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  while  opposing  most  of  the  suggested  extensions  ot  the  power 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  willing  somewhat  to  increase  its  pre- 
rogatives. He  thinks  that  proposed  amendments  to  the  act  should  be  made  only 
after  conference  between  the  various  interests  involved.  Railways  should  be  con- 
sulted as  well  as  shippers  and  the  general  public.  The  public  certainly  has  an 
interest  in  railway  anairs  which  justifies  regulation  ^  but  the  rights  of  railways 
should  also  be  j^rotected.  The  work  of  the  commission  has  hitherto  been  very 
beneficial,  especially  by  correcting  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  both  the 
railways  and  the  public,  IncreasinK  knowledge  on  botn  sides.  The  railways  have 
usually  been  inclined  to  follow  the  sugge^ons  made.  The  requirement  of  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts  has  doubtless  been  beneficial.  An  amendment  to  the 
law  should  provide  for  more  frequent  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  railways,  in  which  i)erhap6  interested  shippers  might 
also  i>articipate. 

The  commission  should  be  enlarged  to  seven  members,  especially  in  view  of 
the  increased  railway  business  of  the  country.    Some,  at  least,  of  these  member§ 
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should  be  railway  men.  It  is  as  absurd  to  constitate  a  railway  commission  with 
a  provision  that  no  member  shall  own  a  share  of  railway  stocK  as  it  would  be  to 
exclude  army  officers  from  membership  in  a  committee  concerning  coast  defenses. 
The  interests  and  the  opinions  of  the  railways  would  thus  be  brought  into  touch 
witii  the  commission.  It  would  be  possible  to  find  railway  officers  who  would  be 
impartial.  The  people  trust  their  Senators  and  Representatives  to  legislate  con- 
cerning industrial  interests  and  do  not  prohibit  them  from  holding  stocks  or  act- 
ingas  officers  of  corporations. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  provide  for  greater  publicity  by 
issuing  at  least  every  month  a  bulletin  stating  all  the  complaints  conung  before  it. 
These  statements  should  be  in  impersonal  form,  naming  only  the  points  and  rates 
complained  of,  and  not  naming  the  railways  or  the  complainants.  This  would 
have  a  very  desirable  effect  upon  public  opinion  and  would  tend  to  make  the  rail- 
ways more  conservative  and  careful  in  conforming  to  law.    (664, 665, 678, 679.) 

Messrs.  Prouty  and  Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  agree 
in  believing  that  its  power  should  be  increased  if  effective  regulation  of  railway 
rates  is  to  be  securea.  Especially  if  the  railways  are  to  be  given  the  right  to 
pool,  the  commission  or  some  similar  authority  must  be  given  thorough  control 
over  pooling  contracts.  Inspection  of  books  by  representatives  of  the  commission 
is  e6X>ecially  advocated,  as  well  as  the  power  to  nz  through  rates,  which  is  now 
entirely  denied.     (150, 155, 158, 161. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  would  provide  uniform  classification,  with  Qovemment  super- 
vision, in  the  belief  that  it  would  do  away  with  rate  cutting  in  many  cases  where 
classification  is  now  changed  to  produce  a  cut  rate.  He  would  have  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  empowered  to  enforce  its  rulings,  the  rulings  to 
stand  until  reversed  bv  the  courts.  He  would  introduce  Government  inspection 
of  railroad  accounts,  bringing  the  records  of  the  roads  under  the  6upei*vision  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  an  internal-revenue  tax, 
which  the  shipper,  if  necessary,  might  pay.  fie  would  punish  infractions  of  the 
law  with  fines,  and  not  vdth  miprisonment;  he  thinks  we  should  get  conviction 
Quicker  by  releasiuK  the  shipper,  unless  he  can  be  shown  to  be  a  party  to  the 
nraud.  He  is  not  clear  whetner  tiie  words  *^  under  substantially  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions  "  should  be  eliminated  from  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 
(547.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  would  permit  the  railroad  companies  to  make  rates  in  the  first 
instance,  but  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  authority  to  revise 
rates,  and  to  enforce  their  decisions.  He  would  also  have  the  books  of  railroad 
companies  examined  by  Government  examiners.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  formerly  of 
opinion  that  unrestricted  competition  would  give  the  best  railroad  service,  but 
has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  railroads  should  be  placed  under  gov- 
ernmental control.  He  believes  that  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  in 
his  State,  Wisconsin,  in  favor  of  Gk)vemment  control  and  of  the  increase  of  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  has  been  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  other  remedy  for  the  existing  troubles  in  transportation, 
and  that  the  railroads  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public,  would  be  benefited  by  a 
control  outside  of  themselves.    (549,  552.) 

Business  within  States, — Mr.  Morton  declares  that  Federal  regulation  of  rail- 
way can  never  be  entirely  satisfactory  until  Congress  has  power  to  reg^ilate 
business  within  the  States,  as  well  as  interstate  traffic.  Rates  within  the  State 
are  intimately  related  to  the  Interstate  rates.  For  instance,  rates  from  St.  Louis 
to  Kansas  City,  entirely  within  Missouri,  are  and  must  be  on  the  basis  of  rates 
from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City.  Discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  are  often 
made  on  smpments  within  a  State,  there  being  no  law  against  them,  and  this 
affects  interstate  traffic  also.  Many  shipments  entirely  within  a  State  are  really 
only  the  beginning  of  shipments  of  an  interstate  nature.  State  railroad  commis- 
sions often  take  action  which  practically  nullifies  orders  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Thus,  in  Texas  particularlv,  the  State  commission  is 
inclined  to  regulate  rates  so  as  to  confine  business  as  far  as  possible  to  the  State 
and  its  citizens;  *'they  are  States'  rights  x>eople."  In  Iowa  and  Nebraska  some- 
what the  same  tendency  exists.  The  witness  would  be  inclined  to  favor  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  giving  Congress  power  over  all  railroad  business.  (492, 501, 
502.) 

TeUgraph  and  express  companies. — Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  sees  no  reason  why  express  companies  could  not  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  although  he  believes  there  are 
few  complaints  against  them.  The  control  of  telegraph  companies,  he  thinks, 
would  more  appropriately  be  given  to  the  Post-Office  Department.    (152. ) 
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D.  FzopoMl  to  give  final  power  over  rates  to  Interstate  Commeroe  CommissunL — This 
proposition  takes  the  form  of  fi^iving  the  commission  power  either  to  fix  all  rates 
finally  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  fix  them  on  complaint,  without  appeal.  The  two 
forms  can  not  always  be  distinguished  in  the  discussions. 

1.  Advocated, — Mr.  Reagan,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas, 
believes  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  emx>owered  to  make 
and  maintain  freight  and  passenger  rates  as  regards  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  that  the  States  should  similarly  regulate  State  traffic.  He  considers 
this  entirely  practicable,  even  with  the  present  number  of  employees  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the  Texas  railroad 
commission.  The  decisions  of  the  commission  should  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  on  questions  of  law  only,  not  on  questions  of  fact. 

Mr.  Reagan  also  believes  that  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
power  to  reduce  rates,  even  if  it  could  not  fix  them  generally,  would  go  far 
toward  remedying  existing  evils.  He  believes  also  that  the  commission  has  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge.  The  Texas  railroad  commission  exercises  abso- 
lute conn-ol  as  regards  shipments  within  the  State,  shipments  from  without  the 
State  to  points  within  the  State  being  out  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  deciding  as  to 
the  justice  of  rates  the  Texas  commission  is  forced  for  the  most  part  to  con- 
sider only  the  earning  capacity  and  expenses  of  the  railroado  as  regards  their 
State  traffic.  Many  considerations  affecting  the  profits  and  character  of  the  busi- 
ness must  necessarily  be  disregarded  on  account  of  the  excessive  complexity  and 
detail.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  science  in  rate  making.  Rates  must  be  on  the  basis 
of  experience  from  day  to  day.  Uniform  rates  on  all  classes  of  goods,  for 
examnle,  are  out  of  the  (j[uestion.  In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  all  theo- 
retical conditions  affecting  railwav  traffic,  but  the  actual  working  of  rates  can 
be  studied  by  experience.  Nevertneless,  the  reports  of  the  Texas  railroad  com- 
mission do  show  statistically  many  of  the  controlling  influences  entering  into  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  questions  growing  out  of  competition  are  also  con- 
sidered in  fixing  rates.     (380, 345, 346. ) 

Mr.  WoFFiNDiN,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  East-Bound  Freight  Committee, 
thinks  that  a  reasonable  rate  fixed  by  the  GK)vemment  might  benefit  the  strong 
roads  and  protect  them  against  weaker  roads  who  might  be  undertaking  to  reduce 
their  proportionate  expense  of  operation  by  cutting  rates  and  so  increasing  their 
tonnage.  He  sees  no  objection  to  governmental  fixing  of  rates,  provided  the  rate 
is  made  with  due  regara  to  the  rignts  of  the  roads  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the 
public.  He  has  no  reason  to  suppose  tnat  the  action  of  Congress  would  not  be 
reasonable  on  both  sides,  and  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  facts  were 
properly  placed  before  a  board  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their 
action  would  be  reasonable.  His  experience  is  that  the  commission  has  ^ways 
been  patient  in  hearing  both  sides.  He  thinks  the  reputable  roads  would  be  glad 
of  anything  that  would  insure  them  stable,  and  at  the  same  time  reasonable, 
rates.  There  would  have  to  be  some  power  to  arbitrate  between  the  roads  and 
the  public,  and  he  does  not  see  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
not  be  as  able  to  make  a  prox)er  decision  as  any  other  body.     (566,  567.) 

Mr.  Clements,  of  the  mterstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  practicable  for  the  commission  to  have  absolute  responsibility  for 
establishing  freight  rates  throughout  the  entire  country,  but  a  body  of  experts 
could  be  appointed  temporarily  to  revise  existing  tariffs  and  classifications  with 
very  benencial  results.  The  rates  then  established  could  be  revised  and  corrected 
from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  power  not  simply  to 
decide  that  a  particular  rate  is  unjust,  but  to  prescribe  a  rate  which  shall  oe  in 
force  until  conditions  change.  The  commission  formerly  held  that  it  had  such 
authority  to  fix  rates  for  the  future,  and  frequently  did  so;  but  the  courts  after- 
wards decided  that  it  had  no  such  authority.  Virtually  the  commission  has  been 
deprived  of  almost  all  the  power  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  possess. 
(155, 158, 161.) 

Mr.  Kennard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  "Bgg  Board,  thinks  that  many  existing 
difficulties  concerning  freight  rates  and  classification  would  be  remedied  by 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  revise  tariffs.  The  witness 
thinks  that  the  action  of  the  railways  in  making  classifications,  especially,  is 
exceedingly  arbitrary.    (367.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen,  and  Mr. 
RoKEVus,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  think  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  power  to  determine  freight  and 
passenger  rates  on  all  interstate  roads.    It  should  consider  the  actual  investment 
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in  the  roads  and  should  fix  the  rates  hi^h  enoueh  to  let  reasonable  wages  and 
other  expenses  be  paid  and  a  reasonable  dividend  be  earned.    (767, 771. ) 

2.  Deprecated  or  criticiaed.^'MT,  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint 
TrafSc  Association,  ojiposes  strongly  the  proposed  extensions  of  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  declares  that  the  proposal  that  it  shall  fix 
rates,  either  directly,  in  the  first  instance,  or  b^  revising  and  changing  them  with 
conclnsive  authority,  is  a  proposal  to  place  legislative  powers  in  tne  hands  of  the 
commission,  and  that  it  should  not  possess  at  the  same  time  legislative,  judicial, 
and  administrative  powers.  The  enormous  complexity  of  rate  problems  makes  it 
out  of  the  question  for  a  small  bod^  of  unskilled  men  to  determine  them. 
Review  by  the  courts  would  be  insufficient  protection  to  the  railways.  In  fact, 
the  only  case  where  the  courts  would  be  inclined  to  overturn  the  findings  of  the 
commission  would  be  where  the  railway  was  shown  to  be  operating  at  a  loss,  and 
thus  deprived  of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  system  in  England,  wnich  is  often  appealed  to  as  justifying  added  powers 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  really  gives  the  railway  and  canal  com- 
mission only  judicial  powers  to  act  in  case  of  complaint.  So  far  as  rates  are 
fixed  by  Government  they  are  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  procedure  is 
very  careful.  The  carriers  are  rec^uired  to  transmit  to  the  board  of  trade — an 
entirely  different  body  from  the  railway  and  canal  commission — their  classifica- 
tions and  schedules  of  rates.  The  board  must  hear  all  parties,  and  then,  if  it 
agrees  with  the  railways  as  to  the  proposed  schedules,  or  if  it  frames  others  for 
itself,  embraces  them  in  a  "  provisional  order  "  to  be  transmitted  to  Parliament  as 
a  bill.  In  Parliament,  if  there  be  any  objections  to  the  bill,  it  is  carefully  consid- 
ered by  a  select  committee,  and  the  rates  only  become  binding  after  adoption  by 
Parliament.  The  power  to  fix  rates  is  certainly  a  lejgislative  one,  and  it  is  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  our  principle  of  the  division  of  powers  to  give  that  authority 
to  an  administrative  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  especially 
if  it  be  also  given  judicial  power  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  claim  that  if  the  commission  were  ^ven  power  to  fix  rates  it  would  merely 
act  in  case  of  complaint  in  changing  and  revising  the  rates,  is  scarcely  upheld 
by  the  previous  attempted  acts  of  the  commission.  At  present  it  has,  under  the 
law,  no  power  to  make  rates  at  all,  and  yet  it  at  one  time  attempted  to  fix  the 
rates  on  all  classes  of  commodities  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  points  in  four 
Southern  States,  virtually  affecting  all  the  rates  to  the  South.  The  power  to 
change  a  rate  is  virtually  the  power  to  fix  rates.     (661-665, 6750 

Mr.  RiPLET,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com* 
pany ,  says  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  if  all  rates  were  enforced  as 
published,  but  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  intrust  the  fixing  of  rates  to  any 
governmental  body.  Conations  vary  so  rapidly  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  in  the  rates.  The  business  is  a  sensitive  one,  and  the  same 
reasons  exist  for  quick  action  in  the  changing  of  rates  that  exist  in  the  selling  of 
merchandise.  Changes  should  be  made  honestly  and  publicly.  It  would  not  be 
possible,  however,  to  intrust  the  matter  to  anybody  many  miles  away.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  might  have  power  to  pass  on  the  rate  after  it  is  fixed. 
At  any  rate,  that  would  be  better  than  the  conditions  we  have  now.  It  is  a  power 
that  might  be  subject  to  very  ^eat  abuse,  and  it  is  a  larger  power  than  is  wielded 
by  the  President,  or  anybody  in  the  United  States.     (596,  597.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  letting  the  Gl^ovemment  fix  the  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  for  railways  unless  it  at  tne  same  time  fixes  the  prices  of  railway 
supplies,  wages,  and  other  elements,  of  cost.  He  is  willing  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  revise  rates  on  complaint,  and  apparently  that  its 
decision  should  stand  until  reversed  by  the  courts.  He  thinks  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coiumission  generally  have  been  wise 
and  beneficial,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  railroads,  and  that  the  railroads  have 
usually  followed  its  suggestions.  The  commission  should  have  poweir  to  declare 
rates  unreasonably  low  as  well  as  unreasonably  hieh.  A  low  rate  is  often  made 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  business  illegitimately,  to  the  injury  of  some  par- 
ticular mdustry  or  locality.  One  of  greatest  difficiuties  met  by  railroads  is  to  fix 
iustly  the  relative  rates  from  competing  markets.  There  should  be  some  tribunal, 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  final  power  to  settle  disputes 
as  to  differentials  and  similar  questions.     (492, 495, 496. ) 

Mr.  Spbnoer  does  not  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
be  able  to  adjust  railway  rates  throughout  the  United  States.  The  problem  is 
too  large.  Itates  can  not  be  fixed  arbitrarily,  but  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence on  the  basis  of  the  constant  friction  of  commerce  and  competition,  which 
only  the  railway  officers  can  understand.    (282.) 
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Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  says  it  would  be  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  task  for  five  men  to  fix  rates  gen- 
erally for  all  traffic.     (314, 315. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  would  favor  increasing  the 
I)ower  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  rates,  but  he  believes 
that  in  each  case  careful  investigation  should  be  made,  since  many  causes  affect 
the  justice  of  rates.  Blanket  orders  covering  a  large  number  of  rates  and  topics 
should  be  avoided.     ( 99 . ) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  would  be  willing  to  give  the  com- 
mission supervisory  power  over  pooling  contracts,  and  with  the  commission  as 
now  constituted  would  be  willing  to  suomit  to  it  questions  as  to  the  relativity  of 
rates  between  commodities  and  localities.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
commission  to  fix  rates  generally,  the  matter  Ls  so  complex  and  the  country  so 
large.  Nor  would  it  be  entirely  safe  to  give  the  commission  absolute  i)ower  to 
reduce  rates  fixed  by  railways.  Railways  must  sell  their  ti'ansportation  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  the  difficulties  of  securing  entirely  just  rates  are  very  great. 
The  witness  admits,  however,  the  possession  of  public  franchises  by  the  railways 
and  their  quasi-public  character,  and  declares  that  the  railways  are  willing  to 
accept  reasonable  regulations.  He  does  not  think  railways  would  object  if  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  go  into  immediate  effect 
iintil  overruled  by  the  courts  on  appeal.     (236, 337, 239.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  thinks  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  have  greater  power.  At  any  rate,  when  its 
decisions  are  api)ealed  to  the  courts,  the  trial  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  commission,  unless  some  new  issue  has  been  raised.  But  to  give 
the  commission  general  power  to  make  rates  would  defeat  itself.  It  would  be 
entirely  incomi)etent  to  handle  such  an  enormousta.sk.     (479.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shoxild  be 
enlarged  by  giving  it  control  of  the  classification  of  freight,  of  pooling,  and  of 
rates.  He  would  not  allow  it  absolutely  to  fix  rates,  but  would  limit  its  power  to 
that  of  revision;  but  if  the  commission  declares  rates  or  pooling  contracts 
unreasonable,  they  should  not  go  into  force  until  upheld  by  a  judicial  body.  The 
membership  and  opinions  of  the  commission  are  constantly  changing,  and  although 
thev  have  greater  technical  knowledge  than  the  courts,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
make  their  decision  final.     (190-192.) 

Mr.  Carter  thinks  that  the  railroad  company  should  be  permitted  to  arrange 
its  rates,  subject  to  reasonable  restrictions.  They  should  be  fairly  remunerative. 
They  should  De  such  that  all  shippers  over  the  line  might  have  the  advantages 
that  the  largest  businesses  have  to-day.  The  great  trouble  to-day  is  the  prefer- 
ences that  are  given.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  the 
power  of  revising  rates.     (585. ) 

E.  Proposal  to  make  orders  of  Commission  binding  pending  appeaL — Advocated, — It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  witnesses  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
be  given  power  to  enforce  its  own  orders,  and  that  they  should  be  operative  pend- 
ing appeal  to  the  courts.  This  is  e8X>ecially  urged  by  members  of  the  commission 
itself. 

Mr.  Clements,  in  particular,  urges  that  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  operative  and  binding  until  reversed  by  some  court 
of  higher  authority.  At  present  the  railways  can  simply  disregard  any  action  of 
the  commission,  and  the  burden  is  upon  the  commission  to  bring  suit  and  have 
its  order  enforced  by  the  courts.  The  matter  is  taken  up  practically  de  novo  in 
the  Federal  circuit  court,  and  may  then  be  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  and  thence  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  meantime  three  or  five  or  seven 
years  may  have  passed,  while  the  rates  complained  of  have  been  in  dail^r  continu- 
ous operation,  and  the  evil  effects,  for  which  immediate  remedy  was  desired,  have 
been  continuing.  Often,  in  fact,  by  the  time  a  decision  is  rendered  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  use.  Nor  is  the  p!ossibility  of  obtaining  damages  for  the  injury  which  has 
occurred  by  any  means  a  sufficient  remedy.     (155, 150, 158, 161. ) 

Mr.  MosELEY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  declares  that 
experience  has  shown  the  need  of  further  powers  to  secure  effective  administration 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act.  The  act  requires  that  all  rates  shall  be  reasona- 
ble and  just,  but  the  Supreme  Court  in  1897  decided  that  the  commissipn  was  not 
authorized  to  prescribe  rates  for  future  observance,  but  only  to  condemn  rates 
already  existing  and  complained  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  recovered  a 
cent  from  the  carriers  on  account  of  unreasonable  raters,  because  of  the  large 
expense  of  litigation  and  because  a  person  who  pays  excessive  rates  often  shifts  the 
burden  on  the  consumer,  and  has  uttle  motive  to  bring  suit.    If  carriers  fail  to 
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comply  with  orders  of  the  commission  suit  must  be  brought,  and  the  average  time 
necessary  to  secure  a  final  decision  by  the  Supreme  Coui't  has  been  4  years.  In  the 
case  of  discrimination  it  is  held  that  the  railway  can  not  be  prosecuted  unless 
someone  has  i>aid  the  higher  rate.  The  j)ublished  rates  may  be  so  high  that  no 
one  ever  uses  them,  as  was  the  case  with  the  rates  on  cattle  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  where  the  shipping  was  entirely  controlled  by  a  monopoly. 
The  commission  should  be  authorized  to  make  its  orders  as  to  rates  effective  until 
the  carrier  shows  them  to  be  unlawful  before  a  court.     (*41, 43.) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  thinks 
the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  practical  finality  to  the  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  At  present,  where  railways  refuse  to  obey 
orders,  the  commission  is  forced  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  courte,  which  maintain 
that  they  have  a  right  to  hear  the  case  practically  as  a  new  one,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  commission's  decrees  enforced.  The  courts  are  not  exi)erts, 
as  the  commissioners  are,  in  matters  of  transportation.  The  power  of  the  com- 
mission over  freight  rates  should  be  final,  although  it  should  be  exercised  with 
great  care.  The  courts  might  x>6rhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  matters  back  to  the 
commission  for  further  consideration.     (103,  104.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  has  watched  its 
working.  He  thinks  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  strengthened.  It  should  be  permitted  to  revise  rates  in  particular  cases 
and  its  orders  should  go  into  effect  x)ending  appeal  to  the  courts,  since  otherwise 
the  railways,  as  at  present,  could  delay  cases  almost  indefinitely.  The  courts 
should  pass  only  upon  the  law  and  not  on  the  facts,  since  the  commission,  being 
an  expert  body,  is  better  able  to  judge  these.  There  would  be  no  danger  dc 
ultimate  injustice  of  the  orders,  since  rates  which  are  practically  confiscatory  are 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  injury  to  the  railroads  pending 
a  decision  would  be  much  less  than  that  to  the  public  when  unjust  rates  are 
continued  pending  a  decision.  The  practice  of  fixing  maximum  and  minimum 
rates  to  be  applied  in  general  sections  all  over  the  entire  country  is  not  desirable, 
on  account  of  the  differences  in  conditions  in  different  cases.     (419-423.) 

Mr.  Sagek,  of  the  Northern  Milling  Company,  Chicago,  says  that  the  millers 
generally  favor  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  effectively 
carry  out  its  orders,  esi)ecially  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  milling  industry 
against  existing  discriminations.     (450,454.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinoham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Trafl&c  Bureau,  declares  that  if  officers  of 
freight  bureaus  and  large  shippers  find  it  impossible  to  get  redress  of  grievances 
from  railway  companies  themselves  they  seldom  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  since  It  is  practically  powerless  to  remedy  existing  evils.  He 
recommends  the  granting  of  power  to  the  commission  to  enforce  its  decisions 
unless  on  appeal  to  the  courts  they  be  proved  unjust,  although  he  would  not  give 
the  commission  power  to  fix  rates  generally ,  but  only  to  act  on  complaints.     (213. ) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  grain  shipper  or  Chicago,  believes  there  should  be  a  uniform 
classification  established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  rates 
should  be  allowed  to  vary  in  different  sections  upon  the  same  classification,  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  commission's  deci- 
sion should  be  subject  to  review  by  the  courts,  but  should  be  operative  until 
proved  unjust.  The  power  of  injunction  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  from  the 
courts  as  regards  rates  fixed  by  the  commission.  Delay  would  not  necessarily 
result  from  this,  since  the  courts  can  decide  emergency  and  constitutional  cases 
quickly.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  also  be  allowed  to  fix 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  generally.  The  witness  is  not  an  advocate  of  low 
rates  simply.  The  business  community  can  not  get  proper  service  unless  the 
railroads  make  money.  Moreover,  good  railroads  need  to  be  protected  against 
undue  rate  cutting  by  poor  ones,  and  to  this  end  the  witness  favors  allowing  the 
railroads  to  x)ool  with  proper  supervision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
(358-361.) 

Mr.  Mallory,  chairman  of  the  railroad  committee  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  considers  that  the  interstate-commerce  law  is  defective,  particiiarly 
in  that  the  commission  lacks  the  power  to  enforce  its  findings.  He  cites  the 
experience  of  the  Chicago  live  stock  men  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  removal  of 
the  terminal  charge  of  ^  per  car  on  live  stock  at  Chicago.  This  charge  was 
imposed  5i  years  before  Mr.  Mallory's  testimony.  It  had  been  declared  to  be 
unreasonable  and  illegal  hy  the  Illinois  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  by  the 
United  States  court  at  Chicago  (though  this  decision  was  reversed  by  the  court 
of  pleas  on  a  technical  point) ,  and  then  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
When  Mr.  Mallory  testified  the  matter  was  still  in  the  United  States  courts. 
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Some  method  of  prompt  redress  and  of  preventing  arbitrary  action  by  the  roads 
is  urgently  needed.    (587,  588.) 

Mr.  Baker  states  that  he  is  entirely  in  accord  with  Mr.  Mallory's  views  as  to 
the  need  of  strengthening  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  as  to  give  a  prompt  and 
effective  remedy  for  unjust  and  arbitrary  action  of  the  railroads.  He  believes 
that  the  same  views  are  practically  universal  among  men  in  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness. As  representative  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association,  he  pai*ticipated 
in  the  recent  meeting  looking  to  action  for  securing  legislation  in  this  direction. 
He  believes  that  the  bill  which  his  association  supports  provides  for  public  inspec- 
tion of  railway  accounts.     (592.) 

Mr.  Babbt,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Association,  is  also  of  opinion 
that  the  ^terstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  authority  to  make  its 
orders  mandatory  until  reversed  by  some  court.  Although  some  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  commission  have  had  a  beneficial  effect,  it  is  at  present  able  to 
accomplish  little.  The  millers  generally  favor  the  Cullom  bill  as  introduced  in 
the  Finy-fifth  Congress,  and  commercial  organizations  and  farmers  are  generally 
in  favor  of  some  such  measure.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  many  of  the 
railways  would  strongly  oppose  such  a  change  in  the  law,  although  some  few  of 
them  would  do  so. 

This  witness  likewise  refers  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  arrangement  by 
which  the  x)erson  injured  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  apx>eal 
to  the  courts  to  enforce  the  order  of  the  commission,  the  case  being  taken  up  de 
novo  by  the  courts.     (246, 247, 250. ) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  mercnant,  considers  that  every  finding  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  go  into  effect  at  once  and  that  any  rate  fixed 
by  it  should  stand  pending  apx)eal.    (585.) 

Mr.  MussELMAN,  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade,  feels  that  to 
make  complaint  of  any  abuse  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  its 
lack  of  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  orders,  would  be  a  waste  of  energy. 
He  desires  that  the  powers  of  the  commission  be  enlarged  and  that  it  be  enabled 
to  make  its  orders  mandatory  and  operative.  He  believes  that  if  the  commission 
had  such  power  many  unjust  discriminations  would  be  speedily  remedied  and 
the  people's  interest  would  be  better  guarded.     (557. ) 

Mr.  Stone  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  fix  a 
reasonable  rate,  after  a  hearing,  and  make  its  order  effective  pending  an  appeal. 
He  would  also  give  the  commission  x)owei  to  exaonine  the  accounts  of  railroads 
as  the  accounts  of  national  banks  are  now  examined.    (537,  538.) 

Mr.  INGALLS,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  he  does  not 
think  that  5  inaependent  men  like  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  woula  be  likely  to  make  rates  especially  unfair  to  railways.  They 
could  not  make  rates  so  bad  as  some  of  the  railway  managers  themselves  if  they 
tried.  But  to  fix  general  tariffs  would  be  beyond  their  power.  The  work  is  very 
extensive  and  very  difficult,  and  tariffs  must  be  changed  continually.  The  witness 
would  be  willing  that  the  commission  should  determine  as  to  the  existence  of 
discriminations  between  localities  and  shipx)ers,  or  should  decide  sx)ecial  cases  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  rates.  Its  decision  could  remain  in  force  until  overruled  by 
the  coiurts.  The  decision  of  the  commission  as  to  rates  underpooling  agreements 
might  be  final.     j;299,  300.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  would  also  be  willing  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  decide  in  any  litigated  case  whether 
a  given  rate  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  the  decision  to  remain  in  force  jiend- 
ing  appeal  to  the  courts.  He  thinks  that  most  railway  men,  however,  do  not  a^ree 
in  this  opinion.  It  is  generally  opposed  by  the  Southern  and  Northwestern  lines 
and  by  the  New  England  roads,  while  the  roads  in  the  interior  sections  are  divided 
in  opinion.     (314,  315.) 

3.  Deprecated.— Mr.  Blanchard  thinks  that  the  demand  of  the  commission  that 
its  orders  should  go  into  effect  until  declared  unlawful  by  the  courts,  unless  on 
the  very  face  of  the  record  the  courts  should  declare  the  findings  erroneous,  is 
unjust.  The  court  could  seldom  say  that  an  error  or  injustice  was  shown  on  the 
very  face  of  the  record;  so  the  commission's  orders  would  usually  remain  in  force 
throughout  the  proceedings,  and  injustice  would  often  be  done  for  a  long  time  to 
the  railways. 

The  commission  in  its  past  actions  has  often  shown  itself  wise,  and  the  rail- 
ways have  usually  accepted  its  rulings.  Nevertheless,  it  haa  often  shown  that  it 
has  prej'udged  the  case  and  has  been  biased.  The  decision  of  the  commission  is 
not  similar  to  that  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  since  both  parties  agree  to  submit 
the  question  in  the  case  of  arbitration  and  since  both  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  arbitrators.    The  witness  does  not  desire  that  the  railways  should  be 
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entirely  free  from  control,  bnt  he  is  not  willing  that  5  governmental  officers 
should  replace  them  as  managers  of  their  vast  property.  The  railways  certainly 
possess  some  vested  rights. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  further  that  the  English  railway  and  canal  commis- 
sion, which  is  cited  as  justifying  increased  powers  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  is  different  in  its  constitution  and  powers  and  offers  no  precedent. 
The  English  body  consists  of  two  commissioners  who  hold  office  during  good 
behavior,  and  three  ez-officio  members,  who  are  at  the  time  and  continue  to  be 
judges  of  the  superior  courts,  and  who  act  for  5  years.  One  of  the  ajppointed 
commissioners  must  have  had  experience  in  railway  affairs.  The  commission,  as 
thus  constituted,  is  evidently  more  a  judicial  body  than  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Moreover,  the  English  comnussion  has  no  administrative  i>ower8, 
but  only  judicial  powers.  For  the  most  part  it  can  act  only  in  case  of  complaint, 
although  it  has  certain  powers  as  to  approvin^^  agreements  between  railways, 
ordering  through  rates,  and  ordering  changes  in  canal  rates  in  case  a  railway 
owns  a  canal  and  tries  to  divert  traffic  from  it  to  the  railway.  It  is  not  charged 
with  detecting  violations  of  the  law  itself  and  has  no  authority  to  investigate 
accounts  or  institute  complaints  in  its  own  name.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  has  large  administrative  and  inquisitorial  powers, 
which  have  a  strong  tendency  to  deprive  it  of  the  judicial  temperament.  In  fact, 
to  permit  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  render  final  judgment  against 
a  liulroad  would  be  like  allowing  a  party  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause  or  like  x)er- 
mittin^  a  man  to  be  convicted  of  murder  by  the  grand  jury  which  indicted  him. 
There  is  an  apx)eal  from  the  decision  of  the  British  railway  and  canal  commission 
86  to  (questions  of  law,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  itself  constituted  as  a 
a  judicial  body. 

Mr.  Blanchard  points  out  further  that  the  conditions  of  railway  traffic  in  England 
are  different,  so  that  greater  restrictions  upon  railway  rates  would  be  justinable 
tiiere  than  in  this  country.  The  freight  rates  are  about  double  those  in  this  coun- 
try. The  railways  are  more  fully  protected  in  many  regards  by  the  law.  Thus 
their  stations  are  more  carefully  policed,  the  liability  for  damages  is  more  fairly 
interpreted,  etc.  Moreover,  the  construction  of  new  competing  roads  is  carefully 
resrulated.  Before  a  line  can  be  built  it  must  be  demonsfrated  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able public  requirement,  while  with  us  the  building  of  parallel  lines  is  often 
unwisely  encouraged.  Mr.  Blanchard  also  speaks  in  some  detail  of  the  permission 
of  pooling  in  England.     (65^665. ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  does  not  believe  that  the  commission 
should  be  x)ennitted  to  amend  and  rectify  rates,  except  under  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  courts,  while  its  decisions,  if  appealed  from,  should  not  remain  in  force 
until  upheld  by  the  court.  Otherwise  the  railway  may  have  suffered  for  two  or 
three  years  bv  being  forced  to  maintain  an  unreasonaoly  low  rate  pending  the 
trial.  If  a  shipper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  injured  during  the  duration  of  the  suit 
he  can  collect  damages.  If  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  debt  he  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  collect  them,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  railways  should  pay 
him  what  is  not  due.  The  members  of  courts  are  supposed  to  be  trained  jurists, 
and  they  have  a  greater  responsibility  than  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  If,  however,  the  commission  itself  were  constituted  as  a 
court,  with  life  membership,  and  with  a  court's  powers  and  responsibilities,  the 
witness  would  be  willing  to  submit  the  question  of  reasonable  rates  to  its  final 
decision.    (282,283.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  thinks  that  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  should  be  left  to  the  courts.  He  would  not  have  the  rail- 
roads compelled  to  conform  to  rates  fixed  by  the  Commission  until  the  courts 
should  rxde  otherwise.  He  does  not  think  it  possible  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  have  properly  in  view  the  tonnage,  the  expenses,  the  risks,  and  all 
the  circumstances  which  make  a  given  rate  necessary.     (558, 560.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  declares  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  all  the  powers  it  ought  to  have.  Never- 
theless, it  is,  as  a  whole,  little  more  than  a  farce,  although  it  has  had  some  educa- 
tional influence.  Its  powers  ought  not  to  be  final,  since  in  taking  evidence  it  does 
not  follow  the  rules  of  courts.  In  fact,  the  less  government  interference  in  the 
case  of  railways  the  better.     (463. ) 

T.  PabUdty  of  aooounts  and  bodki.— Adt^oca^ed.— >A11  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Cammerce  Commission  who  appeared  before  the  Industrial  Commission  believe 
that  the  essentially  public  character  of  railway  service  justifies  the  requirement 
of  much  greater  publicity  of  railway  affairs  than  is  now  secured.  No  effective 
regulation  is  possible  without  thorough  knowledge.  This  publicity  can  be  best 
promoted  by  permitting  public  examiners  to  inspect  the  books  and  accounts  of 
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railroads  at  any  time.  Such  inspection  is  fally  as  justifiable  in  the  case  of  rail- 
ways, with  their  immense  influence  upon  the  public  welfare,  as  in  the  case  of 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  Government  inspection  of  these  latter  concerns 
has  been  distinctly  beneficial.  Many  criminal  violations  of  law  by  railways,  such 
as  granting  of  rebates,  are  covered  up  by  deceptive  entries  in  the  books,  and  can 
not  be  ascertained  readily  when,  as  sometimes  hapx)ens,  the  books  are  brought 
into  court  in  case  of  suits.  It  requires  expert  skill  and  often  long  investigation 
to  make  the  publicity  of  books  effectively  beneficial.  In  connection  with  such 
a  system  of  inspection  the  requirement  of  uniform  methods  of  bookkeeping  might 
be  advantageous.  Mr.  Clements,  however,  does  not  think  that  publicity  alone, 
without  power  to  punish  or  regulate,  would  be  a  sufficient  rem^y  for  existing 
abuses.     (Knapp,  144;  Clements,  159, 160.) 

Mr.  Newcomb  thinks  the  powers  of  the  Commission  to  secure  statistics  and  to 
insjiect  accounts, etc.,  should  be  extended.  For  instance,  it  is  desirable  to  know 
the  freight  rates  on  different  classes  of  traffic  for  through  and  local  business, 
which  we  are  not  now  able  to  ascertain.     (104.) 

Professor  Johnson  declares  that  publicity  is  essential  as  the  very  foundation  of 
BUX)ervision  by  public  authority.  Rates  published  must  be  strictly  observed,  and 
accounts  of  railways  must  be  open  to  inspection  to  show  such  observance.     (62.) 

Professor  Seligman  thinks  that  the  prescription  of  uniformity  of  accounts,  and 
Government  inspection  of  accounts,  of  transportation  companies,  are  not  only 
advisable  but  imperatively  necessary.  Such  regulations  would  not  only  be  usefm 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  but  they  are  needed  on  account  of  many  other  questions 
of  the  relations  between  railways  and  the  Government.     (605. ) 

Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  believes  that  the  public 
character  of  railways  justifies  the  most  thorough  possible  publicity,  and  that 
publicity  is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  all  existing  evils.  He  advocates  the 
examination  of  the  books  of  railways  by  public  inspectors  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  books  of  banks  are  examined.  The  various  scandals  and  false  accountings,  with 
their  injustice  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  stockholders  and  investors,  would 
thus  be  prevented,  and  discriminations  also  would  be  checked.    (287, 297, 298, 301 . ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  thinks  that  publicity  is  the  chief  remedy 
for  discriminations  as  well  as  for  unjust  rates  and  other  abuses.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  discriminations  were  abolished,  nine-tenths  of  the  problem  of  Government 
supervision  of  railroads  would  disappear.  The  witness  recognizes  the  fact  that 
railways  are  quasi-public  corporations,  and  that  if  rates  actually  became  burden- 
some direct  legislation  would  be  justifiable,  but  he  thinks  that  rates  are  not 
often  unreasonable,  and  that  publicity  is  a  sufficient  remedy.  He  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  inspectors  who  should  examine  the  books  of 
railways,  provided  they  would  use  ordinary  respect  for  the  private  part  of  the 
business,  especially  not  revealing  information  to  competitors.  To  some  extent 
the  railways  might  evade  the  inspection  by  various  methods,  and  for  this  reason 
the  witness  thinks  that  the  criminal  phase  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  should 
not  be  abandoned.     (274,278.) 

Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  believes  that  the  more 
publicity  is  required  of  railroads  the  better.  The  immense  importance  of  railway 
rates  and  of  fair  treatment  of  all  shippers  justifies  the  requirement  of  such  pub- 
licity.    (500.) 

Deprecated. — Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  does  not 
approve  of  requiring  the  books  of  railways  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  exam- 
iners, although  as  far  as  his  own  road  is  concerned  there  is  nothing  in  the  books 
which  the  world  can  not  see.  Competitors  might  be  given  information  to  the 
detriment  of  the  railway  under  this  system.  The  sworn  statements  made  to  the 
various  State  railway  commissioners  and  to  the  National  Government  already  give 
all  necessary  information.     (237,  238.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  inspection  of  rail- 
way books  by  public  officers  would  not  accomplish  any  particular  good,  although 
it  mi^ht  prevent  suspicion  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  is  not 
especially  objectionable.  At  present  people  wishing  information  concerning  rail- 
ways consult  Poor's  Manual  rather  than  the  publications  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  other  official  bureaus.     (317,  318.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  of  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  opposes  the  inspection  of  rail- 
way accounts  by  Government  officers  or  any  interference  by  Government  with 
private  business  affairs.  He  even  thinks  that  the  national-bank  examiners  have 
Durst  more  banks  than  they  have  ever  saved.     (464. ) 

0.  Kational  charters. — Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic 
Association,  thinks  that  national  charters  for  interstate  railways  would  be  unde- 
sirable.   There  would  result  a  constant  conflict  with  the  rights  of  the  State. 
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Moreover,  there  are  important  railroads  which  lie  wholly  within  one  State,  and 
yet  do  a  large  interstate  traffic.  Furthermore,  incorporation  under  national  laws 
wonld  give  an  erroneous  feeling  that  the  National  Gk)venmient  had  a  right  to 
control  the  traffic  within  the  States  upon  such  railroads. 

H.  State  railway  oonmuaiionB. — Mr.  Reagan,  of  the  Texas  railroad  commission, 
believes  that  Congress  should  prohibit  the  Federal  courts  from  issuing  injunctions 
during  the  pendency  of  suits  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  rates  fixed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  State  railroad  commissions,  until  the  rates  have 
been  found  unjust  or  illegal.  Some  deference  is  due  to  the  actions  of  railway 
commissions,  and  the  power  of  injunction  is  too  great  and  too  dangerous  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  Jiuy  one  judge.     (344.) 

The  Texas  railroad  commission  has  absolute  power  in  fixing  rates,  subject 
only  to  appeal  to  the  courts.  The  constitutionality  of  the  statute  was  upheld  in 
the  case  of  Reagan  v.  The  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  railways  at  first  opposed  the  law,  but  most  of 
them  now  claim  that  it  is  beneficial  to  them  as  well  as  the  public,  stopping  the 
cutting  of  rates  and  the  wasting  of  revenue.  The  commission  has  x)ower  to 
examine  the  books  of  railways,  and  has  used  it  to  advantage;  and  Mr.  Reagan 
favors  giving  similar  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  (339,  44, 
849.) 

X.  TAXATION,  ESPECIALLT  AS  APPLIED  TO  RAIL-WATS. 

A  General  diseimion  of  railway  tazatioiL — Professor  Selioman,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ,  presented  a  general  discussion  of  corporate  and  especially  railway  taxation. 

1.  Oeneral  priticiples  of  taxation, — Professor  Seligman  considers  that  taxation 
is  not  only  to  be  utilized  for  fiscal  purposes,  but  also  for  such  social  purposes  as 
are  approved  by  the  majority.  There  are  two  classes  of  thought  on  this  subject 
throughout  the  world.  One  is  that  of  the  extreme  individualists,  such  as  Hon. 
David  A.  Wells,  who  believe  that  as  soon  as  taxation  is  used  for  other  purposes 
than  revenue  it  is  not  taxation  but  confiscation.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
socialists,  who  maintain  that  the  great  problem  to-da^r  is  the  social  and  economic 
problem;  and  that  a  tax  is  not  a  tax  unless  it  has  a  social  object.  Professor  Selig- 
man thinks  the  great  mass  of  scientists  and  statesmen  will  confess  that  both  the 
theory  of  the  subject  and  the  history  of  the  world  show  that  taxation  must  be 
utilized  for  both  purposes;  that  the  primary  end  is  to  secure  revenue,  but  that  we 
must  not  shrink  from  utilizing  taxation  for  any  desirable  end  for  which  taxation 
is  a  workable  means.     (605. ) 

The  difficulties  of  taxation  problems  arise  largely  from  the  fact  that  our  legal 
and  constitutional  conditions  are  not  in  harmony  with  our  economic  conditions. 
Li  the  long  run,  law  is  nothing  but  the  outcome  of  economic  conditions.  As 
economic  conditions  change,  the  law  necessarily  follows.  But  the  change  takes 
time,  and  in  the  interval  of  maladjustment  we  are  subject  to  evils  such  as  we  see. 
(602.)  The  tax  situation  may  be  much  improved  if  the  legislators  will  reaUze 
that  they  can  take  only  one  step  forward  at  a  time.     (608.) 

The  wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century  consists,  far  more  largely  than  in  past 
times,  of  what  is  known  as  personalty.  The  largest  part  of  this  personalty  under 
modem  conditions  consists  of  corporate  securities.  The  problem  of  just  taxation, 
therefore,  is  very  largely  the  problem  of  corporation  taxation.     (599.) 

The  problem  of  corporation  taxation  may  be  approached  from  several  points  of 
view.  In  the  first  place ,  there  is  the  general  question  of  revenue — ^what  revenue  we 
can  get  or  ought  to  get  from  transportation  and  other  corporations;  second,  there 
is  the  question  of  justice  to  the  various  individuals  interested  in  the  corx)orations. 
There  are  also  questions  of  a  different  class  arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Government.     (599. ) 

2.  Federal  and  State  ^cucaton.— Prof  essor  Seligman  considers  it  a  primary  prin- 
cipal that  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  governments  should  draw  their 
revenues  from  different  sources  so  far  as  possible.  He  points  out  that  this  has 
always  been  our  general  policy.  The  Federal  Government  has  largely  depended 
upon  the  soK^Edlea  indirect  taxes,  and  has  seldom  touched  those  sources  or  taxa- 
tion which  are  depended  on  by  the  States.  He  considers  it  an  unfortunate  excep- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  has  recently  levied  a  tax  on  inheritances.  In 
our  leading  States,  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  there  is 
a  well-marked  tendency  to  derive  State  revenues  in  increasing  proportions  from 
inheritances  and  corporations,  relegating  the  general  property  tax  to  the  local 
divisions.  This  is  a  wise  policy,  and  Federal  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
would  bring  in  a  further  disturbance  of  it  by  interfering  with  the  power  of  the 
States  to  collect  a  large  portion  of  their  revenues  from  corporations.    This  seems 
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a  snfScient  reason  why  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  shotQd  not  make  taxation  of 
corporations  a  source  of  revenue,  though  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Federal  taxa- 
tion might  well  be  laid  on  corporations  for  other  purposes.     (589,  600.) 

On  the  other  hand  Professor  Seligman  does  not  consider  tnat  anv  difficulty  is 
likely  to  arise  from  constitutional  impediments  to  taxation  of  railroads  by  the 
United  States.  The  GK)vemment  has  a  right  to  tax  any  corpK>ration,  whether  cre- 
ated by  itself  or  not.  The  gross  receipts  tax  during  the  civil  war,  though  eco- 
nomically a  direct  tax,  was  considered  by  the  courts  an  indirect  tax  and  consti- 
tutional. The  stunp  tax  has  recently  been  upheld  as  a  tax  on  business,  and  the 
Government  is  now  taxing  inheritances;  though  the  constitutionality  of  this  tax 
is  still  unsettled.    (608. ) 

8.  Interstate  complications — Double  taxation, — The  problem  of  corporate  tax- 
ation is  much  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  corporation  may  have  its  le^al  situs 
in  one  State  and  its  actual  property  in  another,  and  may  be  owned  in  a  third.  So 
far  as  domestic  corporations  are  concerned  the  State  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  levy 
a  franchise  or  excise  tax,  measured  by  the  total  receipts  of  the  corporation.  A 
tax  can  not  be  levied  by  a  State  upon  gross  receipts,  so  far  as  those  receipts  are 
derived  from  interstate  commerce.  But  through  a  fiction  of  the  law,  a  tax  under 
the  name  of  a  franchise  tax  or  an  excise  tax  is  held  to  be  valid,  though  the  value 
of  the  franchise  or  excise  is  measured  by  the  gross  receipts.  Such  a  tax,  how- 
ever, can  be  levied  b^r  any  State  only  upon  corx)orations  wnich  it  has  chartered. 
Under  modem  conditions  a  large  i)art  of  the  corporations  doing  business  in  any 
State  are,  as  a  rule,  chartered  i]y  other  States.  A  franchise  tax  ux)on  such  for- 
eign corporations  is  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  tax 
upon  business;  and  it  can  not  be  levied  upon  receipts  derived  wholly  or  in  part 
from  interstate  commerce.  It  results  that  a  great  mass  of  corporate  business  can 
not  be  reached  by  any  tax  on  receipts.  Some  States  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
by  taxing  the  corporations  upon  valuation  or  upon  capital  stock,  and  m  some 
cases  also  upon  bonded  indebtedness.    (600,601.) 

Again,  the  taxation  of  corporations  which  do  business  in  several  States,  upon 
iheir  capital  stock,  is  subject  to  freat  difficulties  in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  upon  which  the  tax  should  be  levied.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  does  business,  perhaps,  in  every  State.  If  its  entire  stock  were  taxed 
in  every  State,  the  company  would  be  taxed  50  times.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
in  the  &8t  few  years,  as  in  the  taxation  of  express  and  telegraph  companies  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  to  tax  that  proportion  of  the  valua- 
tion which  is  employed  within  the  State.  In  the  case  of  transportation  com- 
panies this  proportion  is  measured  by  mileage.  While  a  division  on  the  basis  of 
mileage  is  not  altogether  fair,  and  would  be  entirely  unfair  if  it  were  extended 
to  small  subdivisions,  some  of  which  include  great  terminals,  it  serves  tolerably 
as  a  basis  of  State  taxation.  It  seems  the  only  practical  way  to  levy  a  tax  based 
upon  the  value  of  a  corporation's  capitalization.    (601 ,  608, 604. ) 

The  same  difficulties  m  avoiding  or  adjusting  double  taxation  which  we  have 
in  the  United  States  are  found  in  all  modem  federal  governments.  They  are 
found  in  (jtormany  and  in  Switzerland,  and  will  appear  in  Australia  under  the  new 
form  of  government.  They  are  perhaps  most  prominent  here,  because  the  legal 
idea  of  State  sovereignty  is  strongest  here.  In  Canada,  where  the  provinces  are 
not  legally  sovereign,  the  problem  does  not  exist.    (600.) 

Professor  Seligman  suggests  two  general  lines  in  which  advance  toward  the 
correction  of  the  evils  of  double  taxation  may  be  made.  One  is  to  try  to  secure 
uniformity  of  State  action,  perhaps  through  Federal  pressure.  Many  of  our  exist- 
ing evils  arise  from  the  diversity,  complexity,  and  opposition  between  our  State 
laws.  If  the  Federal  Government  would  enact  a  law  for  the  calling  together  of 
annual  conventions  of  State  commissioners  to  meet  with  Federal  commissioners 
who  should  be  appointed,  and  to  consider  the  questions  involved  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  utility,  the  views  of  the  State  executive  authorities  and  ulti- 
mately the  action  of  the  State  legislatures  might  gradually  be  brought  into  har- 
mony and  unity.  A  Federal  officer  or  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose 
would  be  desirable,  because  Federal  officers  would  naturally  take  the  national 
rather  than  the  State  point  of  view. 

The  second  way  would  be  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Federal  authority. 
While  it  would  be  unwise  for  fee  National  Government  to  make  corporations  a 
source  of  direct  revenue  to  itself,  it  mi^ht  make  itself  an  agency  for  collecting 
revenues  from  them,  to  be  afterwards  distributed  to  the  States.  Such  a  plan  is 
followed  in  England  as  to  the  inheritance  taxes,  and  Germany  and  Switzerland 
follow  a  similar  plan  to  some  extent.  In  our  own  country  we  nave  the  precedent 
of  a  distribution  of  money  by  the  Government  to  the  States.  While  the  witness 
would  not  advise  the  adoption  of  this  plan  until  the  futility  of  the  first  plan  has 
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been  shown,  he  wonld  consider  it  perfectly  legal  and  constitntional  and  an  avail- 
able wav  oat  of  onr  difficidties  if  no  better  way  is  found.  If  it  were  adopted,  the 
rights  of  the  stock  and  bond  holders,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  railways,  ought 
to  be  considered  in  arranging  the  division.     (602, 603, 607-609.) 

4.  TaaxUion  of  capital  stock  and  bonds. — ^Professor  SeUgman  wonld  consider  it 
best  to  tax  the  market  value  of  capital  stock  rather  than  its  par  value.  He  con- 
siders that  every  real  economic  increase  of  capital  ought  to  be  taxed.  Water  is 
not  an  economic  increase  of  capital,  because  it  does  not  increase  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  comi)any.  A  tax  upon  watered  stock  might  perhaps  be  desirable 
to  check  watering;  at  least  that  end  is  desirable.  The  difficulty  is  that  a  tax 
would  strike  the  honest  in  trving  to  reach  the  dishonest.  There  may  be  an  increase 
of  capital  which  seems  to  oe  water  and  yet  is  not.  We  may  not  be  able  to  t^ 
until  some  years  have  elapsed.  It  is  true  there  is  sometimes  an  increase  of  capital 
stock  for  mere  jobbing  purposes,  and  this  may  for  the  time  being  increase  the 
credit  of  the  stock,  and  cause  it  to  sell  at  higher  rates.  But  it  is  frequentiy  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  fictitious  and  what  is  actual  capital.  The 
Massachusetts  method  of  dealing  with  stock  watering  is  better.     (609, 610.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  tax  corporations 
upon  capital  stock,  exclu<ung  bonds.  Two  corporations  may  have  each  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  but  one  may  have  a  further  working  capital,  represented  by 
bonds,  of  $200,000.  The  second  corporation  has  an  actual  capital  three  times  as 
great  as  the  first.  The  particular  form  of  document  issued  to  investors  does  not 
affect  the  economic  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  second  corporation  ought  to 
pay  three  times  as  much  tax  as  the  first.  But  the  United  States  courts  have  held 
that  a  tax  upon  the  bonds  of  a  f  oreini  corporation  is  a  tax  upon  the  bondholders; 
and,  consequently,  since  the  State  nas  sovereignty  only  witnin  its  own  borders, 
no  State  can  reach  corporation  bonds  which  are  held  outside.  However  defensi- 
ble this  decision  may  bo  legally,  it  is  economically^  incorrect.  The  possibility  of 
a  just  system  of  taxation  oased  on  capitalization  is  destroyed  by  it.  If  you  try 
to  tax  corporation  bonds,  and  can  tax  them  only  so  far  as  tney  are  owned  within 
the  State,  yon  will  soon  have  no  bonds  within  tne  State  to  tax.     (601, 608.) 

5.  Taxation  of  net  receipts. — Professor  Sbliqman  considers  the  taxation  of  net 
receipts  more  equitable  than  any  other  system.  Everywhere  else  in  the  world 
where  transportation  comi)anies  are  taxed,  with  the  exception  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  tiie  tax  is  based  somewhat  on  the  net  receipts.  He  does  not  consider, 
however,  that  under  our  present  conditions  such  a  tax  is  practically  desirable. 
The  great  coiporations  could  easily  succeed  in  so  scaling  down  the  nominal  net 
receij^ts  that  tney  would  not  have  any  receipts  to  tax.  The  difficulty  would  appear 
especially  in  the  case  of  manufacturing  corporations.  In  order  to  make  the  tax 
successful  as  to  any  class  of  corporations,  net  receipts  would  have  to  be  defined  as 
they  never  have  been  defined  before,  even  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Yet  it  would  be  possible  by  careful  statutory  definition  of  net  receipts, 
by  prescription  of  uniformity  of  accounts,  and  by  Government  inspection  of 
accounts,  to  reach  such  a  public  knowledge  of  the  net  receipts  of  quasi-public 
corporations  as  ^ould  make  the  tax  on  their  net  receipts  practicable  and  just. 
(604,  605.) 

6.  Taxation  of  gross  receipts  of  rai/road«.— Professor  Ssugman  says  that  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  taxation  of  net  receipts  have  led  the  most  of  our  States, 
so  far  as  they  tax  receipts  at  all,  to  base  the  tax  on  gross  receipts.  This  system  is 
theoretically  far  less  good,  but  has  many  practical  advantages.  The  difficulties 
which  our  constitution  puts  in  the  way  of  any  State  tax  on  receipts  are  referred 
to  above.  (See  Interstate  complications ^  Double  taxation^  p.  120. )  Professor  Selig- 
man believes  that  the  taxation  of  gross  receipts  in  Wisconsin  is  comparatively 
light,  and  that  the  interstate  railways  have  acquiesced  in  it  without  raising  much 
objection.  In  other  States,  as  Maine,  where  it  was  sought  to  get  a  large  part  of 
the  revenue  from  this  object,  the  corporations  have  fought  the  law  and  nave  suc- 
ceeded in  fightinff  it.     (608,  604. ) 

7.  New  Jersey  tax  system  and  corjforation  law. — Professor  Seligman  considers 
that  the  tax  system  of  New  Jersey  is  on  the  whole  very  wise,  and  that  the  entire 
system  of  corporation  law  of  New  Jersey  is  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  the 
systems  of  many  other  States.  New  Jersey  is  x)eculiarly  situated,  in  that  a  great 
deal  of  property  belongs  legally  to  her  which  belongs  economically  to  New  York. 
Rules  whicn  might  apply  to  her  might  not  altogether  apply  under  other  circum- 
stances.    (606.) 

B.  Bpetdal  eases  and  opinioni.^1.  General  property  tax  on  railways.— lAi,  Beaqak, 
of  the  Texas  railroad  conmiission,  favors  the  general  ]^roperty  tax  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  value  of  the  property  of  railroads.  He  thinks  that  the  State  railroad 
commission  rather  than  anybody  else  should  fix  the  valuation,  since  it  alone 
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has  the  means  of  knowing  the  facts  concerning  railroad  property.  Thus  the 
Texas  railroad  commission  nas  valned  one  road,  capitalized  at  $60,000  per  mile,  at 
$18,000  x>er  mile,  while  the  assessment  for  taxation  is  only  $8,000  per. mile.  The 
witness  does  not  favor  a  tax  on  the  value  of  railway  franchises  in  addition  to 
the  tax  on  property  or  on  earnings,  nor  does  he  favor  taxing  both  property  and 
earnings.    (348.) 

Mr.  CowEN  does  not  think  that  the  methods  of  taxation  in  the  States  reached 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system  are  especially  unjust.  In  many  of  these  States 
ttie  physical  property  of  the  railways  is  assessed  to  the  general  property  tax,  by 
State  officers,  the  valuation  being  distributed  among  the  localities.  This  system 
is  preferable  to  the  gross  receipts  tax  which  ]prevails  in  Maryland  and  Ohio,  since 
it  avoids  difficulty  as  to  the  question  of  taxing  receipts  from  interstate  traffic. 
(819.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  declares  that  under  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  in  the  Southern  States  the  assessed  value  of  railway  properties  is  often 
much  too  high.  The  assessment  is  usually  based  upon  the  mileage,  with  special 
assessments  of  depots  and  such  property  and  of  rolling  stock.  (282. ) 

2.  Gross  receipts  tax  on  railvxiys, — Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York 
Central,  thinks  that  the  taxation  of  gross  earnings  is  the  fairest  method,  and 
approves  the  graduation  of  the  tax  according  to  the  amount  of  earnings.  He  says 
that  under  the  general  property  tax  the  New  York  Central,  especially  on  account 
of  the  high  assessments  of  its  terminal  properties,  pays  no  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
its  net  earnings  in  taxation.  A  gross  earnings  tax  at  such  a  rate  as  that  applied 
in  Michigan  would  not  amount  to  more  than  8  or  4  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings. 
Taxation  of  net  earnings  is  not  desirable,  because  the  Government  is  entitled  to 
some  payment  from  the  railways  whether  they  are  earning  any  profit  or  not,  and 
because  interest  on  the  bonds,  which  often  constitute  the  chief  cost  of  the  railway, 
is  deducted  in  calculating  net  earnings.     (228. ) 

Professor  Johnson  would  be  inclined  to  tax  railways  on  their  gross  earnings. 
A  license  tax  is  most  satisfactory  of  all.  The  general  proi>erty  tax  results  in  a 
score  of  different  tax  rates.  Since  the  rates  and  fares  of  railways  largely  depend 
on  influences  which  they  can  not  control,  it  is  probable  that  a  tax  on  gross  earn- 
ings can  not  be  shifted.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  States  can  tax 
railway  property  only  so  far  as  it  lies  within  their  own  boundaries,  but  has  upheld 
the  Ohio  law,  which  has  put  a  liberal  interpretation  on  what  property  lies  within 
such  boundaries.     (68.) 

The  Illinois  Central,  by  the  contract  in  its  charter  with  the  State  of  Illinois, 
declared  fixed  by  the  constitution,  pays  7  per  cent  on  its  gross  receipts  to  the 
State.  While  Mr.  Fish  considers  the  gross  receipts  tax  the  fairest,  he  declares 
that  this  percentage  is  excessive.  It  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  operating 
expenses  would  be  not  over  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  exclusive  of  taxes,  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railroad  are  now  about 
d2i  i)er  cent.  Such  rates  as  prevail  in  the  West,  2i  to  4  per  cent,  would  be  fairer. 
(282,233.) 

8.  Net  receipts  tax. — Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  scarcely  any  two  of  the  States  have  the  same  system  of  taxa- 
tion. Where  a  State  attempts  to  secure  a  higher  tax  from  railways  than  its  neigh- 
bors, the  effect  is  often  to  increase  rates  or  decrease  facilities  for  its  own  citizens, 
since  taxes  are  largely  shifted.  A  tax  on  net  earnings  is  the  only  just  and  scientific 
one.  Taxation  of  the  property  of  a  railroad  is  impracticable  on  account  of  its 
character  and  location,  and  because  of  the  peculiar  relation  between  its  visible 
property  and  its  franchises,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.  A  tax  on  ^oss  earnings  is  likely 
to  lead  to  high  rates,  giving  a  smaller  total  of  gross  earnings  but  added  profits 
through  a  lower  percentage  of  operating  expenses.  The  proposition  to  tax  inter- 
state commerce  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Government  might  tend  to  check  the 
territorial  division  of  labor,  but  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  just  to  differ- 
entiate the  methods  of  taxing  railways  from  those  of  taxing  other  forms  of 
property,  for  different  incomes  are  different  in  their  nature  and  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  earned.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  taxation 
among  different  States  on  account  of  the  limitations  of  their  constitutions.  (101, 
102,105,106.) 

C.  The  general  property  tax. — Professor  Seligman  remarks  that  questions  of 
taxation  do  not  present  the  same  difficulty  in  the  agricultural  States  of  the  South 
and  West  as  in  the  highly  developed  industrial  States  of  the  North  and  East. 
In  the  agricultural  States  the  general  property  tax  still  serves  fairly  success- 
fully. The  more  highly  developed  States  are  getting  rid  of  it,  at  least  for  the 
general  revenue  of  the  State.  Besides  New  Jersey  there  are  other  States,  Con- 
necticut among  them,  which  do  not  levy  any  State  tax  on  general  property.    At 
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the  time  of  the  testimony  New  York  had  a  plan  under  consideration  by  which 
the  same  resnlt  was  to  be  reached.  The  general  property  tax  is  suitable  to  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  economic  development,  and  everywhere  in  the  world  at  a  certain 
stage  of  economic  development  it  is  found.  It  was  found  in  Eurox)e  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  has  x)revailed  in  our  own  country;  but  when  the  fit  stage  is  passed 
the  property  tax  is  bound  to  go.  The  general  property  tax,  maintained  under 
unfit  conditions,  resolves  itself  into  a  tax  on  realestote,  plus  a  more  or  less  wild 
guess  at  the  personal  property.     (603, 603, 607. ) 

In  a  great  many  of  the  States  the  complaint  of  the  farmers  that  they  bear  more 
than  their  share  of  taxation  is  just.  The  reason  is  that  while  the  chickens  and 
cows  are  assessed  to  the  farmers  the  personal  property  in  the  cities  largely  escapes 
taxation.  Professor  Seligman  has  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  enf orcmg  the  per- 
sonal property  tax  by  means  of  any  system  of  listing  or  by  any  severity  of  penalty. 
The  law  recently  enacted  in  Illinois  is  simply  another  example  of  the  new  broom 
sweeping  clean.  It  works  as  long  as  every bodv  believes  that  the  law  is  going  to 
be  enforced,  but  it  takes  only  a  very  short  tmie  for  everybody  to  conclude  that  the 
law  will  not  be  enforced.     (607. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb  says  that  ne  would  favor  abolishing  the  x>ersonal  property  tax 
and  laying  a  general  tax  on  real  estate,  including  the  improvements.  He  would 
not  abandon  franchise  and  internal-revenue  taxes  and  others  having  special 
advantages.  It  is  not  necessary  or  just  that  all  classes  of  property  ana  income 
should  be  taxed  in  the  same  way.  Different  incomes  differ  in  their  nature  and 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  earned.     (105,  106.) 

D.  Franohiie  taxation. — Professor  Selioman  remarks  that  three  different  rights 
are  given  to  corporations  by  government.  First,  the  right  to  become  a  corpora- 
tion. That  is  paid  for  in  l^ew  York,  as  in  most  other  States,  by  incorporation 
fees  or  bonuses  on  charters.  The  second  right  is  the  franchise,  not  to  oecome, 
but  to  be,  a  corporation.  That  is  paid  for  by  so-called  franchise  or  license  taxes 
levied  at  intervals  upon  capital  stock  or  upon  gross  receipts  or  otherwise.  The 
third  right  is  a  privilege  of  certain  corporations  to  make  use  of  the  streets  and 
highways,  by  going  either  below  or  above  them.  It  is  this  third  privilege  which 
the  Ford  franchise  tax  law  of  New  York  seeks  to  reach.  It  apphes  only  to  those 
quasi-public  corporations  which  are  sometimes  called  municipal  monopolies — 
street  railways,  gas  companies,  electric-light,  steam-heat,  and  power  companies, 
etc.  Such  comi>anies  own  little  or  no  real  estate.  The  streets,  where  the  prmcipal 
business  is  done,  do  not  belong  to  them.  The  value  of  their  property  as  a  whole  is 
very  much  more  than  the  value  of  their  tangible  assets.  This  mfference  between 
the  value  of  their  tangible  assets  and  the  total  value  of  their  whole  property  is 
what  the  Ford  bill  tries  to  reach.  Professor  Seligman  considers  such  a  tax  entirely 
proper,  and  thinks  that  all  franchises  of  a  quasi-public  nature  ought  to  be  paid  for 
over  and  above  the  general  rate  of  taxation.     (606,  610. ) 

£.  Taxation  flfinheritanoM. — Professor  Seligman  regards  taxation  of  inheritances 
as  proper  and  highly  desirable  for  the  States.  It  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  States  will  be  enabled  to  separate  their  sources  of  general  revenue  from  the 
sources  of  revenue  of  their  subdivisions;  and  this  is  the  first  step  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  reform  of  State  taxation.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  undesirable 
that  the  Federal  Government  tax  inheritances.  Such  a  tax  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  States  to  obtain  a  large  revenue  from  this  source,  and  so  will  con- 
stitute an  interference  in  the  progress  of  reform  of  State  taxation.     (599,  608.) 

XL  OOVBRNMIINT  O'WirSRSHIP   OF  RAIL'WATS  AND  TBLE- 


A.  AdvooatOB  of  government  ownerehip  of  railways. — Mr.  Greelet,  a  commission 
merchant  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  no  legal  regulation  will  prevent  railroad  dis- 
criminations and  skbuses.  Pooling  would  not  prevent  special  rates;  it  has  been 
tried  many  times  and  found  wanting.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads,  and  in  order  to  make  this  feasible  the  standard  of 
the  civil  service  must  be  greatly  raised.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  aside  from  ex- 
cessive payments  which  it  has  been  forced  to  make  to  the  railroads,  Mr.  Greeley 
believes  that  the  United  States  post-office  is  run  on  as  cheap  a  basis  as  any  private 
institution  in  the  world.  Government  ownership  would  reduce  freight  rates 
about  one-half.  It  would  not  do  to  take  away  the  right  of  employees  to  vote 
under  Gtovemment  ownership.  Mr.  Greeley  thinks,  also,  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  operate  public  grain  warehouses.     (379-381. ) 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  submitted  a  written  argument  in  favor  of 
Gk)vemment  ownership  of  railroads. 

Mr,  Lewis  believes  tibuEit  under  Government  the  following  objects  may  be  attained: 
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First.  The  jnst  secniity  of  the  capital  invested  npon  the  basis  of  its  commercial 
worth.    Precarious  securities  will  become  things  of  the  past. 

Second.  Uniformity  and  equality  of  freight  rates  among  shippers;  the  elimina- 
tion of  quasi-natural  discriminations  as  well  as  willful. 

Third.  A  half-<;ent  passenger  rate  i)er  mile  over  the  entire  country. 

Fourth.  An  8-hour  day  for  all  railway  workers,  and  the  consequent  employment 
of  165,000  of  the  unemployed  to  fill  this  one-fifth  reduction  in  time. 

Fifth.  The  greater  oevelopment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  by  a 
sensible  application  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  **  parallels,"  etc. 

Sixth.  A  juster  distribution  of  railway  mileage  to  the  population  and  area  of 
the  several  States.  The  grossest  inequality  is  toe  necessary  effect  of  the  present 
system. 

Seventh.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  postal  express,  which  it  seems  might 
be  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  the  i)ost-omce,  at  half  the  present  cost  to  the 
public. 

Eiehth.  The  institution  of  accident  insurance  for  passengers,  employees,  and 
frei^t  tmder  certain  limitations. 

Nmth.  The  emancipation  of  public  men  from  the  evil  influences  of  railway 
''politics,''  and  the  attainment  or  free  elections. 

Tenth.  The  adoption  by  the  Government  of  punitive  freight  rates,  when  con- 
sidered necessary  to  destroy  existing  trusts  and  discourage  the  formation  of 
others.    (724.) 

1 .  Estimated  flnancicU  results, — Mr.  Lewis  gives  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  railroads  under  Government  ownership,  from  which  he 
deduces  a  net  revenue  to  the  Government  of  over  $70,000,000  per  annum.  Forty 
million  dollars  is  due  to  the  elimination  of  State  taxation  of  the  raUroads.  A  sav- 
ing of  $165,000,000  in  the  annual  interest  charge  is  expected,  because  of  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  borrow  at  one-half  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  railroads, 
on  the  average,  have  to  pay.  Seventeen  million  dollars  is  to  be  saved  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  1,500  railway  presidents,  who  *'in  most  instances  represent  the 
financing  rather  than  the  actual  management  of  the  railroads.'*  The  superin- 
tendents, the  actual  trained  railroad  men,  would  be  retained.  Other  lar(|e  savings 
are  $12,500,000  for  legal  expenses,  advertising,  and  commissions;  exclusive  use  of 
shortest  routes,  $15,000,000;  savings  by  uniformity  of  rolling  stock,  machinery, 
accounts,  etc,,  under  single  control,  $15,000,000;  abolition  of  fund  for  legislation, 
corruption,  lobbies,  etc.,  $10,000,000;  elimination  of  pass  evil,  $5,000,000;  elimina- 
tion or  '*  outside  agencies,"  $11,000,000.  Chi  the  other  hand  Mr.  Lewis  allows  an 
additional  cost  of  $90,000,000  for  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  of  all  railroad  men 
to  8  per  day,  and  adding  one-fifth  to  the  number  of  men,  paying  all  the  same 
wages  per  day  which  are  now  paid.  He  adds  a  further  sum  of  $6,000,000  to  raise 
the  average  oaily  wages  of  the  trackmen  from  $1.17  to  $1.80.    (735-741.) 

When  Switzerland  purchased  her  railroads  in  1898  she  fixed  their  value  by  capi- 
talizing the  average  net  profits  of  the  roads  for  the  previous  10  years^  Mr.  Lewis 
would  have  the  United  States  follow  a  similar  plan,  capitalizing  the  interest  paid 
on  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  the  dividends  paid  on  stock  at  6  per  cent,  and  the  rent  paid 
for  equipment,  terminals,  etc. ,  at  12  per  cent.  He  would  have  the  existing  owners 
paid  the  full  value  of  their  property,  as  so  arrived  at>  He  estimates  that  tiie 
entire  funded  debt,  stock,  and  rented  property  would  be  covered  by  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  about  6i  billions  of  dollars.     (727-729.) 

If  the  railroads  were  bought  for  6i  billions  of  dollars  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  would  then  be  less  than  $100  per  head  of  population.  The  debt  of  France 
is  about  $162  per  head,  and  the  3  per  cent  bonds  of  France  are  above  bar.  Mor» 
over,  the  purchase  of  the  railways  would  not  involve  a  real  increase  of  debt,  since 
the  railroads  would  be  an  asset  fully  equal  in  value  to  the  face  of  the  bonds 
issued.  Mr.  Lewis  would  have  the  bonds  exchangeable  at  will  for  Treasury  notes, 
and  the  notes  exchangeable  at  will  for  bonds.  He  believes  that  such  bonds  to  the 
necessary  amount  could  be  floated  at  2^  x>^r  cent.    (731.) 

Mr.  Lewis  notes  that  from  1890  to  1897,  the  last  year  covered  by  his  statistics, 
the  amount  of  passenger  travel  in  the  United  States  did  not  vary  more  than  7 
per  cent.  The  amount  of  freight  business  showed  a  fairly  steady  increase.  From 
these  facts  Mr.  Lewis  draws  the  conclusion  that  while  on  anyone  road  the  results 
of  operation  may  greatly  vary  from  year  to  vear,  the  results  of  the  operation  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  coimtry  are  calculable.  It  is  i>ossible  to  foretell  the 
resulto  of  railway  management  as  a  whole,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  foretell  the 
experience  of  life  insurance  companies.  The  elimination  of  the  element  of  risk, 
by  uniting  all  the  railroads  in  a  single  system,  furnishes  an  additional  argument 
for  the  ownership  of  all  by  the  Government.    (738.) 
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2.  Security  of  property.— Mr.  Lewis  gives  quotations  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  80 
principal  railways  lor  1807  and  1898,  showing  that  the  yalne  of  stocks  fluctuated 
from  30  to  300  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  bonds  from  5  to  100  per  cent,  in  each  of 
these  years.  This  reduces  the  ownership  of  such  securities,  ne  says,  to  a  matter 
of  gambling.  Government  purchase  would  substitute  Gk>vemment  bonds,  stable 
in  value,  for  these  so  fluctuating  issues  of  the  railways,  and  would  offer  a  secure 
investment  for  savings  instead  or  a  temptation  to  speculative  gambling.   (726, 727. ) 

3.  Extension  of  the  nystem, — ^Mr.  Lewis  believes  that  the  railway  system  would 
be  more  wisely  extended  by  governmental  action  than  under  the  stress  of  compet- 
itive private  interests  as  at  present.  To  prevent  the  improper  building  of  new 
roads  through  political  influence,  he  suggests  that,  while  all  roads  ^oula  be  built 
and  operated  by  the  Federal  GK)vemment,  States  and  counties  thinkmg  them- 
selves entitled  to  new  roads  should  bond  themselves  to  cover  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. If  the  traffic  of  the  new  roads  should  justify  their  construction,  the  Federal 
Gk)vemment  should  pay  the  cost.  If  not,  tiie  local  bodies  which  had  them  built 
should  bear  the  burden.    ^742.) 

Mr.  Lewis  estimates  thai  x>^rhaps  one-fourth  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  rail- 
ways is  wasted  in  duplication.  He  considers  that  such  waste  would  be  entirely 
saved  for  the  future  by  GK)vemment  ownership.    (741.) 

4.  Freight  rates  under  Oovemment  ownership,— According  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  Report,  the  average  receipts  h'om  freight  service  in  1896 
were  8.6  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Mr.  Lewis  su^^ests  that  under  (jtovemment 
ownership  there  should  oe  adopted,  generally  speakmg,  a  uniform  rate  of  about  8 
mills  jDer  ton  per  mile.  He  does  not  desire,  however,  that  freight  should  be  car- 
ried like  letters,  without  reference  to  actual  cost  of  service.    (732.) 

Mr.  Lewis  suggests  that  if  the  (jK)vemment  owned  the  rfulroads  tnere  should  be 
a  commission  to  determine  when  an  industrial  organization  had  become  a  trust, 
and  the  Government  should  then  impose  double  freight  rates  upon  the  products 
of  such  trusts,  or  prohibit  the  transportation  of  them  altogether.    (748, 749. ) 

5.  Reduction  of  passenger  fares,— -Mr,  Lewis  states  that  a  reduction  of  passenger 
fares  of  about  40  per  cent  in  Austria-Hungary  increased  passenger  traffic  50  per 
cent.  He  believes  that  a  reduction  of  passenger  fares  in  the  United  States  to  one- 
half  cent  per  mile  would  increase  the  number  of  passenger  miles  traveled  from 
18  billions,  in  1896,  to  at  least  26  billions.  The  number  of  passengers  could  be 
doubled  without  any  appreciable  increase  of  cost,  lor  the  number  of  passengers 
P|er  train  averages  only  about  41  or  42,  and  the  capacity  of  the  trains  is  several 
times  as  great.  It  costs  no  more  to  haul  a  full  train  than  an  empty  one.  Mr. 
Lewis  bases  the  argument  for  so  radical  a  reduction  of  fares  not  so  much  upon 
the  probabilitv  that  it  would  pay  in  a  x>ectmiary  sense,  as  upon  the  educa- 
tional and  refining  influences  of  travel,  and  upon  such  considerations  as  the 
ready  movement  of  laborers  from  place  to  place  as  their  services  might  be 
demanded;  in  other  words,  upon  general  social  utility.  In  the  management  of 
the  railroads,  as  in  the  management  of  the  post-office,  considerations  of  profit 
should  be  eliminated  and  only  social  utility  should  be  considered.    (733, 734.) 

6.  Postal  express, — Mr.  Lewis  states  that  something  above  40  per  cent  ox  the 
^oss  receipts  of  the  express  companies  goes  for  payment  for  railroad  transi>orta- 
tion,  and  the  remainder  goes  largely  for  supportmR  independent  offices  and  ware- 
houses, for  handsome  salaries,  dividends,  etc.;  the  only  service  performed  by 
them  which  is  of  social  utility  being  delivery  by  wagons  in  cities.  He  believes 
that  with  governmental  ownership  of  railroads  and  management  of  the  express 
business  in  connection  with  the  post-office  the  business  could  be  conducted  at 
about  one-half  of  the  rate  now  charged  by  private  companies.    (745, 746.) 

7.  Accidents, — The  witness  gives  &ures  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  passen- 

firs  killed  in  the  year  1890  was,  for  the  United  States,  1  to  1,721,786;  for  Germany, 
to  9,262,092;  for  Austria-Hungary,  1  to  17,109,734;  the  number  of  passengers 
injured,  for  the  United  States,  1  to  203,064;  for  Germany,  1  to  1,805,323;  for  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 1  to  1,291,300.  Of  the  men  employed  on  the  railroads  the  number 
kUled  in  1890  was,  for  the  United  States,  1  m  306;  Germany,  1  in  750;  Austria- 
Hungary,  1  in  1,067;  of  men  employed  there  were  injured,  in  the  United  States, 
1  in  83;  G^ermany,!  in  169;  Austria-Hungary,  1  in  292.  Mr.  Lewis  beUeves  that 
the  great  contrast  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  G^ermanjr  and 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  other  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  between  private 
and  i^vemmental  management.  Many  of  the  accidents  in  the  United  States  Mr. 
Lewis  believes  to  be  due  to  the  excessive  amount  of  work  demanded  of  railway 
employees.    (743.) 

Moreover,  Mr.  Lewis  would  unite  with  Government  ownership  of  railroads  a 
system  of  fl;ovemmental  accident  insurance,  designed  particularly  for  the  benefit 
of  railroaa  employees,  but  available  also  to  passengers.    As  indicating  the  social 
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inefficiency  of  existing  accident  insurance  companies,  he  points  out  that  they 
return  to  the  insured  in  payment  of  losses  only  about  $6,000,000  for  §16,000,000 
collected  in  premiums.     (744,  745.) 

8.  Political  effects,  civU  service, — Mr.  Lewis  considers  that  the  railroads,  instead 
of  getting  into  politics  through  public  ownership,  would  be  less  in  politics  than 
now.  The  postal  service,  witn  its  nearly  200,000  employees,  is  relatively  free  from 
politics,  as  compared  with  the  railroads.  The  railroads  constantly  interfere  with 
Congress,  legislatures,  county  and  city  officials,  and  the  courts.  (746,  747,  750, 
751.) 

Mr.  Lewis  says  that  no  one,  he  believes,  has  ever  advocated  public  railways 
without  demanding  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  enforcement  of  genuine  civil- 
service  reform.     ( 746, 747. ) 

He  adds  that  the  presidencies  of  railroads  are  largely  occupied  by  men  who 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  railroad  affairs, and  many  of  the  lower  offices  are 
filled  by  favoritism.  Nepotism  is  more  rampant  in  railway  management  to-day 
than  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  public  service.  Under  public  ownership 
the  railway  service  would  be  confined  to  trained  railway  men.  No  one  should  be 
eligible  for  advancement  but  some  railway  man  who  had  passed  a  suitable  exam- 
ination, and  promotion  should  also  be  determined  in  part  by  the  record  of  each 
man^B  errors  m  his  previous  work,  as  in  the  postal  service.  The  post-office  is  on 
the  whole  the  best-managed  industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States.  The  record 
of  business  failures,  showing  an  average  bankruptcy  among  private  business 
enterprises  of  some  $200,000,000  per  annum  for  the  last  20  years,  seems  to  Mr. 
Lewis  to  indicate  the  inefficiency  of  private  management.     (746, 747. ) 

Referring  to  the  aphorism  that  the  least  government  is  the  best  government, 
Mr.  Lewis  remarks  that  the  systematic  exercise  of  power  by  any  set  of  persons  is 
in  itself  government,  whether  the  power  is  exercised  under  the  name  of  govern- 
ment or  not.  The  railroad  managers  at  the  present  time  exercise  enormous 
power  over  their  employees,  not  only  as  to  their  economic  condition,  but  even  as 
to  their  social  and  political  action.  Moreover,  the  railroads  are  able  to  wield 
political  power,  not  only  by  their  influence  over  their  employees,  but  also  by  their 
direct  interference  with  Congressmen,  legislators,  governors,  judges,  and  tax 
assessors.  The  post-office  exercises  little  influence,  if  any,  upon  our  Government. 
The  privately  owned  railroads  exercise  enormous  influence  upon  it.  Public 
ownership  of  them  would  result  in  a  diminution,  instead  of  an  increase,  of  their 
governmental  influence.     ( 749-75 1 . ) 

B.  Opponents  of  government  ownenhip. — Professor  Selioman,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, says  that  we  have  in  this  country  3  different  stages  of  economic  life  existing 
at  the  same  time— the  frontier  life  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  purely  a^cul- 
toral  communities  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  most  fullv  developed  indus- 
trial communities  in  a  few  Eastern  and  Northern  States.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  solution  of  all  economic  problems  is  so  much  more  delicate  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  of  the  compact  and  complete  communities  of  the 
Old  World.  It  has  taken  those  communities  1,000  or  2,000  years  to  get  a  devel- 
opment which  we  are  getting  through  in  a  few  decades.  Some  of  our  States  are, 
Sractically,  as  regards  certain  economic  conditions,  where  Europe  was  in  the 
liddleAges.     (607,608.) 

The  ^eat  end  of  individual  initiative  in  general  is  to  turn  ability  toward  the 
reduction  of  cost  of  production  by  inventions,  etc.  All  progress  consists  of 
lowering  the  cost  of  production  by  driving  out  old  processes  and  introducing 
new.  lliis  method  of  improvement  results  not  only  in  lower  prices  for  the  com- 
munity, but  in  higher  wages  for  the  operative,  as  well  as  prosperity  for  the  em- 
ployers.   (611.) 

Ih'ofessor  Seligman  says  that  three  considerations  determine  the  desirability  of 
Government  ownership  of  any  industry  :  First,  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
widespread  social  interests.  Second,  the  amount  of  capital  invested ;  the  need 
of  large  capital  is  an  objection  to  Government  ownership.  Third,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  management ;  public  authorities  can  best  handle  businesses  which 
are  comparatively  simple,  and  whose  methods  are  likely  to  change  but  little. 
(610.) 

The  witness,  while  favoring  Gtovemment  ownership  of  telegraphs,  is  distinctly 
opposed  to  public  ownership  of  railroads  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  criteria 
named  seem  to  him  to  be  conclusive  against  it.  (1)  In  the  railway  service  we 
have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  capital  invested.  If  the  Government  owned 
the  railroads  their  revenues  and  expenditures  would  be  two  or  three  times  as 
great  as  all  the  rest  of  our  revenues  together.  The  whole  budget  of  the  country 
would  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  everything  would  depend  upon  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  railway  system.    (2)  The  requirements  for  skill  in  man- 
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agement  are  of  the  highest.  The  greatest  salaries  in  this  country,  salaries  from 
$2i5,000  to  $100,000,  are  given  to  the  railway  presidents,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
Ghovemment  could  not  nope  to  compete  successfully  in  such  a  line  of  business 
with  private  individut^.  A  democracy  will  not  pay  very  high  salaries  to  pub- 
lic omcers,  and  with  low  salaries  the  temptation  to  the  highest  order  of  ability 
would  not  be  great  enough.  It  is  true  that  governmental  service  has  an  attract- 
iveness which  compensates  in  part  for  loss  of  salary,  but  under  the  present  neces- 
sarily materialistic  drift  of  our  i)eople,  with  a  whole  continent  to  conquer,  this 
incentive  to  public  service  can  not  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  highest  order  of 
talent.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  men  quitting  the  Government  service 
because  of  small  salaries,  and  many  of  the  men  of  the  iirst  class  who  do  serve  the 
Gk)vemment  for  comparatively  small  pay  are  men  of  indejjendent  means.  In 
Prussia  the  conditions  are  different,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  France.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  which  make  public  ownership  of  railroads  in  Prussia  feasible 
and.  desirable. 

A  third  objection  to  Government  ownership  of  railroads  in  this  country  is  the 
fact  that  the  States  would  be  deprived  of  the  income  which  they  derive  from 
taxation  of  the  railroads.     (606,  610-613.) 

Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  inclined  to 
believe  that,  while  Government  ownership  would  prevent  discriminations  between 
individuals  and  while  the  published  rates  would  be  observed,  political  influences 
would  be  so  brought  to  bear  that  discriminations  between  different  places  and 
sections  of  the  country  might  be  even  more  serious  than  at  present.  At  the  same 
time  the  immense  number  of  railway  employees  would  make  them  a  dangerous 
political  influence  under  Government  ownership.     (145.) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  divison  of  statistics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  thinks 
that  Government  ownership  would  be  one  of  the  two  possible  methods  of  pre- 
venting unjust  competition  and  discrimination.  There  would  be,  theoretically, 
great  saving  in  the  •*  cost  of  production,"  by  a  consolidation  of  the  entire  railway 
system;  but  such  a  consolidation  could  not  be  allowed  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
individual,  while  to  put  it  under  the  Government  would  at  present  be  unwise. 
Gk)vemment  business  usually  costs  twice  as  much  as  private  business,  and  it 
would  require  fully  a  generation  for  us  to  secure  an  administrative  system  com- 
petent to  nandle  the  railway  business  properly.  We  must  try  to  regulate  first 
and  later  may  look  for  Government  ownershix).     (102,  103.) 

Mr.  Reaqan,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  thinks  that  GK)vem- 
ment  ownership  of  railroads  would  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  transportation 
greatly.  Everything  which  the  Government  does  requires  more  time,  men,  and 
money  than  like  things  done  by  private  enterprise.  Public  ownership  would  tend 
to  eliminate  discrimination  because  of  the  absence  of  the  motive  to  get  the  most 
freight  possible  for  an  individual  road.  But  it  would  give  to  the  President  the 
power,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  appointing  900,000  employees  in  the  service  of  the 
railroads  and  would  enable  him  to  practically  perpetuate  himself  in  office,  would 
subvert  the  system  of  government,  and  destroy  public  liberty.    (347.) 

Mr.  Co  WEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  believes  that  Government  ownershit) 
woxdd  be  •*  sublime  folly."  He  refers  with  approval  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock,  that  labor  is  very  greatly  benefited  by  the  ability  employed  in  the  man- 
agement of  capital.  Labor,  in  the  sense  of  manual  work,  is  not  the  chief  pro- 
ducer of  wealth.  Private  ownership  of  capital,  and  of  the  rewards  for  its  man- 
agement, is  necessarv  in  order  to  stmiulate  men  of  ability  to  their  highest  effort. 
^vemment  ownership  would  destroy  the  motive  of  private  gain,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  successful  business.    (319,  320.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
thinks  that  Government  ownership  would  necessarily  greatly  increase  the  expense 
of  railway  management.  Rates  in  this  country  under  private  ownership  are 
lower  and  the  service  better  than  where  the  Government  owns  the  roads.  The 
poet-office  is  x)erhaps  the  most  extravagantly  managed  business  in  the  country, 
and  most  people  are  not  aware  of  the  large  annual  deficit.  Moreover,  political 
difficulties  would  result  from  Government  ownership.  There  would  still  be  a 
tendency  toward  discrimination,  especially  between  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  under  party  influences.  There  would  be  difficulty  in  adjusting  rates 
in  accordance  with  changing  conditions.     (492, 497-499.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  believes  that  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sily  for  discrimination  between  individuals  or  places  under  Government  owner- 
ship, although  it  would  require  strong  action  of  the  Government  to  prevent  undue 
modifications  of  rates  at  the  demand  of  different  sections  of  the  country.  Govern- 
ment ownership  would  probably  result,  on  the  other  hand,  in  undue  rigidity  of 
rates  as  regards  commodities,  in  view  of  conditions  of  business  and  competition. 
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It  would  also  prevent  rapid  improvement  in  facilities.  Grerman  railways,  for 
example,  have  nothing  like  the  promptness,  efficiency,  or  Inxury  of  American 
lines.    The  introdnction  of  politics  also  would  be  a  ^eat  evil. 

The  experience  of  the  States  of  this  country  in  building  and  operating  railways 
has  been  very  unsuccessful.  Georgia  long  ago  leased  its  railroad,  preferring  that 
to  direct  management.  North  Carolina  still  operates  one  railroad,  out  unsuccess- 
fully. The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  built  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  has 
finally  been  leased  at  a  rate  $400,000  less  than  the  annual  interest.  The  cost 
of  construction  was  enormous,  and  for  twenty-three  years  it  has  not  earned 
interest.     (279,283,284.) 

Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  is  of  the  opinion  that  railways  Qwned 
by  governments  have  never  oeen  managed  as  well  as  those  under  private  owner- 
ship. The  United  States  has  astonished  the  world  with  its  transportation  facili- 
ties,   cm,) 

Mr.  KIPLEY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topekaand  Santa  Fe,  would  not  object, 
as  a  railroad  man,  to  (Government  ownership  of  the  roads,  but  would  be  sorry  to 
see  it  as  a  citizen.  There  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  the  stoppage  of  the 
waste  which  is  incident  to  all  comx)etition.  "  But  governmental  methods,  as  we 
know  them,  and  as  applied  to  governmental  affairs  now,  would  result  in  a  ver^ 
large  deficit  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  unquestionably.  The  influence  of  poli- 
tics and  politicians  on  the  railroad  business  would  be,  I  think,  exceedingly  disas- 
trous, and  any  elective  officers  who  were  in  a  position  to  influence  the  policy  of 
the  railroads,  and  who  would  also  be  desirous  of  pleasing  their  constituents, 
would  find  the  two  things  irreconcHable.  Everybody  would  want  a  branch  rail- 
road and  everybody  would  want  as  many  trains  as  possible  on  it,  whether  they 
paid  or  not,  and  the  price  of  the  election  of  a  Congressman  or  Senator  would  be 
his  ability  to  get  things  out  of  the  Government  in  the  way  of  transportation." 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  Government 
railways  would  have  to  be  managed  by  experts  in  the  railway  business,  and  that 
methods  of  fixing  rates,  etc.,  would  not  be  materially  different  from  those  at 
present.  The  railways  would  become  a  dangerous  political  factor.  Government 
ownership  has  never  been  a  great  success — ^it  was  abandoned  in  Canada— nor 
does  the  witness  understand  where  the  money  would  be  obtained  to  pay  for  the 
railroads.     (239.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  thinks  that  even  under  Govern- 
ment ownership  railway  rates  would  have  to  be  fixed  strictly  along  the  line  of 
what  the  traffic  would  bear,  just  as  Government  taxes  are  fijced  in  practically 
the  same  way.  The  maximum  revenue  rate  would  have  to  be  ascertained  and 
then  enforced.     (464.) 

C.  Ezpeiienoe  of  other  ooontries. — Mr.  Lewis  states  that  in  Germany  the  govern- 
ment-owned railroads  paid  a  net  profit  of  $119,000,000  in  1890,  and  that  the  net 
profit  of  the  German  system  has  increased  41  per  cent  during  10  years.  One  may 
ride  4  miles  third  class  in  Germany  for  a  cent,  and  10  miles  for  a  cent  on  the 
Berlin  road.  In  Belgium,  under  government  ownership,  fares  and  freifi^ht  rates 
have  been  reduced  one-half  and  the  wages  of  employees  have  been  douoled.  In 
Australia  one  may  ride  1,000  miles  first  class  for  $6.50,  and  workingmen  may 
ride  3  miles  for  a  cent.  In  Siberia  workingmen  ride  at  the  rate  of  $6  for  2,000 
miles.  Mr.  Lewis  quotes  Professor  Ely  as  stating  that  every  man  he  met  in  Ger- 
many considered  the  test  of  experience  as  demonstrating  the  superiority  of 
pubhc  ownership,  and  that  "even  those  who  were  once  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
undertaking  are  now  convinced  of  their  error,  and  no  one  wishes  to  return  to  pri- 
vate ownership. "    (747, 748. ) 

On  the  other  hand,  several  witnesses  declare  that  American  passenger  rates 
average  as  low  as  those  abroad,  and  that  the  service  is  superior,  while  freight 
rates  are  lower  here  than  in  any  other  country.  See  under  ''  Reasonableness  of 
rates,"  pp.  41, 101. 

Professor  Seliqhan  states  that  only  one  country  in  Europe,  Prussia,  has  made 
a  change  from  private  ownership  to  public  ownership  of  railroads.  In  Belgium 
and  also  in  Australia  the  Government  railroad  systems  are  being  greatly  extended. 
Even  in  Australia  conditions  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  this  country. 
The  drift  toward  governmental  aid  and  interference  in  Australia  has  always  been 
greater  than  here,  because  of  the  economic  conditions.  Australia  is  a  vast  arid 
table-land,  where  nature  is  not  bountiful  and  where  an  individual  can  scarcely 
cope  with  the  difficulties  of  nature;  the  people  have  always  had  to  have  the  aid 
of  the  government  to  develop  the  country.  In  this  country,  the  most  fruitful  on 
the  globe,  the  people  have  always  thought  that  they  could  develop  the  country 
most  by  depending  on  themselves.     (613, 614. ) 

Professor  Seligman  believes  the  government  ownership  of  railroads  in  Germany 
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to  be  desirable,  although  it  would  be  undesirable  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  difference  between  the  governmental  service  of  the  two  countries. 
It  is  partly  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  private  railways  of  Germany  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  far  greater  governmental  interference  than  we  have  had. 
The  German  government  officials  were  always  accustomed  to  consider  questions 
of  rates  and  tariffs.  The  capital  invested  in  railroads  per  mile  is  2  or  3  limes 
as  much  in  Germany  as  in  the  United  States.    (614.) 

Professor  Seligman  states  that  passenger  fares  in  GFermany  are  somewhat  less 
than  in  this  country,  though  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison,  because  of  the 
system  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  rates.  Freight  rates  here  are  very  much 
lower,  because  of  our  long-distance  traffic.  The  public  patronage  of  the  railroads 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  much  less  than  in  America.  The  reason  is  that 
the  social  conditions  in  many  regions  are  still  almost  medieval  and  the  peasants 
travel  very  little.  It  is  mostly  for  this  reason  that  Australia  and  Hungary  have 
so  greatly  reduced  their  passenger  fares  under  the  zone  system,  in  order  to 
stimulate  intermunicipal  travel.     (614.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  also  that  Prussia  is  a  very  peculiar  and  exceptional 
country  in  respect  of  the  standard  of  its  civil  service.  In  Prussia  there  is  a  suc- 
cessful income  tax;  no  one  who  realizes  the  differences  between  political  conditions 
in  Prussia  and  the  United  States  would  dare  to  state  that  an  income  tax  would  be 
as  successful  here.  In  Prussia,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  France,  the  very  best 
men  go  into  public  business  and  administration.  The  witness  hopes  the  same 
will  be  true  in  this  country  some  day;  possibly  the  assumption  by  the  Government 
of  more  work  may  lead  individuals  to  be  wilhng  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  public 
good.  At  present,  however,  men  of  the  highest  order  of  business  ability  can  in 
general  be  secured  only  by  higher  pay  than  our  democracy  is  willing  to  give  to 
public  officers.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  GJovemment  can  get  the  same  talent 
cheaper  than  a  private  corporation.  There  are  well-known  instances  of  men  who 
have  left  more  remunerative  private  work  for  comparatively  small-salaried  Gov- 
ernment positions.  These  are,  however,  often  men  of  independent  means;  and 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  men  quitting  Government  service  because  of 
small  salaries.     (613.) 

B.  Public  opiDion  as  to  Govemmezit  ownership. — ^Mr.  Gallagher  thinks  there  is  a 
very  dangerous  tendency  toward  Government  ownership  throughout  the  Western 
country,  and  that  the  feeling  or  theory  has  grown  very  greatly  within  recent 
months.  The  people  feel  that  they  are  not  justly  dealt  with ;  are  not  getting  what 
is  due  them.  They  see  that  they  can  buy  a  postage  stamp  as  cheap  as  anybody 
can;  can  go  through  the  custom-house  as  cheap  as  anybody  can;  '*  and  are  getting 
around  to  the  idea  that  they  could  go  to  the  station  agent's  office  and  buy  a  railroad 
ticket  as  cheap  as  anybody  if  Uncle  Sam  had  control  of  it. "  The  dissatisfaction 
comes  not  from  high  rates,  but  from  unequal  rates.  He  thinks  that  the  greater 
desire  for  Government  ownership  in  the  West  than  in  the  East  is  perhaps  caused 
by  the  greater  discriminations  in  the  West.     (545.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  says  that  there  is  some  sentiment  in  his  State — Wisconsin — ^in 
favor  of  Gtovemment  ownership  of  railroads.  He  would  not  say  that  it  is  a  gen- 
eral sentiment,  but  it  is  greater  than  it  was  two  decades  ago,  and  possibly  greater 
than  it  was  one  decade  ago.  It  does  not  arise,  he  thinks,  from  a  aesire  of  owner- 
ship, but  from  the  belief  that  the  public  is  not  fairly  treated  by  the  railroads.  If 
shippers  were  to  understand  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
absolutely  put  down  all  discriminations,  it  might  be  that  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Government  ownership  would  be  considerably  weakened.  Government  officios 
themselves  might  discriminate,  though  the  witness  would  not  expect  such  action 
generally.    (558.) 

S.  Mimicipalintioii  of  street-railway  service. — ^Professor  Seligman,  applying  his 
three  criteria  of  the  desirability  of  government  ownership  to  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership  of  street  rsulways,  says  that  the  complexity  of  management 
of  the  street  railways  is  far  less  than  in  the  steam  railways,  but  is  gi'eater  than  in 
the  telegraph  or  waterworks.  The  capital  invested  is  tremendous.  For  that 
reason,  chieflj,  but  also  because  the  methods  of  street  railway  management  have 
been  revolutionized  within  a  few  years,  and  in  another  5  or  10  years  may  be 
revolutionized  again,  he  thinks  that  the  safer  plan  for  the  present  is  governmental 
regulation  rather  than  governmental  management.  Everybody  is  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  the  relations  between  government  and  the  street  railways — honorable, 
straightforward  relations — ^have  not  been  as  close  as  they  should  be.    (617.) 

F.  Oovemmezit  ownership  of  the  telegraph. — Professor  Seligman  considers  that  upon 
the  basis  of  his  three  criteria  of  the  desirability  of  government  ownership, 
namely,  widespread  social  interests,  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  complexity 
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of  management,  the  argument  for  Gk)yemment  control  of  the  telegraph  is  sub- 
stantially as  strong  as  for  Government  ownership  of  the  postal  service.  (1) 
Unfortunately  in  this  country  the  telegraph  is  noi  used  by  every  one;  but  this  is 
because  the  charges  are  so  much  higher  and  the  facilities  so  much  less  than  in 
other  countries,  where  the  telegraph  service  is  managed  by  the  Government.  (2) 
As  regards  the  capital  invested,  the  requirements,  though  ^p*eater  than  in  the 
case  of  the  x)ost,  are  yet  very  small  as  compared  with  other  interests.  The  cost 
of  {>utting  up  poles  and  stringing  wires  is  relatively  slight.  If  the  existing  com- 
panies were  bought  out  there  would  be  a  capital  outlay,  but  even  then  it  would 
be  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  capital  invested  in  ordinary  enterprises 
or  the  means  of  transportation.  (8)  As  to  complexity  of  management,  while 
the  telegraph  makes  possibly  a  somewhat  higher  demand  than  the  postal  service 
upon  the  &3U.  of  its  managers,  and  while  somewhat  niore  effort  is  required  to 
keep  the  service  up  to  the  level  of  the  advances  of  science,  the  business  is  yet 
very  simple  as  compared  with  others;  for  instance,  with  the  railroads. .  The  great 
end  of  individual  initiative  in  industry  in  general  is  to  turn  all  ability  toward 
the  reduction  of  cost  by  inventions,  etc.  Experience  shows  that  "  even  such 
sleepy  administrations  as  those  of  France  and  of  England  "  keep  the  telegraph  serv- 
ice on  a  level  with  new  inventions.  That  the  post  is  a  public  service  with  us  and 
the  telegraph  is  not  is  an  historical  accident,  due  to  the  tact  that  the  telegraph  was 
not  invented  until  1844,  and  that  the  postal  service  grew  up  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  If  the  jwstal  service  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  time  of  Hamilton  we  should  have  had  the 
same  discussion  of  Government  posts  v.  private  posts  as  of  Government  telegraph 
t?.  private  telegraph.     (610-612.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  in  every  other  country  in  the  world,  including 
the  most  advanced  democratic  communities  like  Switzerland  and  Australia,  the 
telegraph  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  It  was  practically  in  Govern- 
ment hands  in  our  own  country  when  it  was  first  established  in  1844.  The  Gov- 
ernment decided  not  to  go  on  with  it,  for  they  thought  that  it  would  not  amount 
to  anything,  and  did  not  wish  to  commit  the  Government  to  a  hazardous 
experiment. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Government  would  not  make  as  much  money  out 
of  the  telegraph  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  makes.  Its  object 
would  be  to  make  no  profit  at  all,  but  to  run  the  service  just  as  the  postal  service 
is  run.    Any  possible  profits  would  reduce  the  rates.     (611.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  in  arguing  for  government  ownership  of  the  tel- 
egraph and  the  telephone  he  assumes  that  along  with  it  there  would  go  a  very 
progressive  development  of  our  civil  service.  He  does  not  think  there  have  been 
any  great  political  dangers  in  our  postal  service.  If  there  have  been,  they  have 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  x)olitical  dangers  that  would  have  existed 
if  the  postal  service  had  been  private.  The  political  dangers  of  government 
ownership  of  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  are  minimized  by  the  fact  that  the 
capital  invested  in  them  is  small.     (612.) 

Professor  Seligman  would  be  in  ravor  of  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
the  existing  telegraph  and  telephone  systems.  He  is  always  opposed  to  govern- 
mental competition  with  private  enterprises.  "Although  the  assumption  is  that 
the  private  enterprise  will  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  governmental  efficiency, 
the  practical  result  is  always  that  the  governmental  agent  is  pulled  down  to  the 
level  of  the  private."    (612.) 

Mr  KENr  ARD,  of  the  (Jhica^o  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  states  that  the  expense  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  service  in  the  business  of  handling  perishable  goods  is 
very  great  and  that  the  service  is  far  from  satisfactory.  He  refers  to  the  much 
lower  charges  in  European  countries  under  go vernment  ownership,  and  advocates 
putting  the  telegraphs  and  telephones  under  the  Post-Office  Department.  In  many 
lines  of  business  the  telephone  and  telegraph  service  is  as  important  as  the  mail. 
At  present  there  is  practically  no  competition  between  the  two  great  telegraph 
companies.  The  charge  for  messages  is  made  excessive  by  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends on  an  enormous  capitalization.  The  witness  thinks  that  tne  opinion  of  the 
business  men  in  Chicago  generally  is  in  favor  of  the  position  stated.     (366. ) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  that  there  are  constant  complaints  among 
the  business  men  of  that  place  concerning  the  high  tolls  charged  by  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company.  He  sees  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
not  control  the  telegraphs  as  the  leading  European  countries  do.     (446. ) 

Mr.  Greeley,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
postal  telegraph  system.  He  declares  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a  man  to  have  the 
right  to  a  private  ^^ire,  as  well  as  for  the  telegraph  company  to  give  the  quota- 
tions to  bucket  shops.    (881 . ) 
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Mr.  Snydaceer,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  he  sometimes  finds  the 
telegraph  service  in  connection  with  his  business  a  little  slow  and  the  prices 
somewhat  high.  His  firm  operates  private  telegraph  wires,  a  privilege  which  is 
open  to  anyone  who  can  pay  for  it.    (400. ) 

Mr.  CouNSBUiiLN  says  that  elevator  men  have  occasion  to  nse  the  telegraph 
very  largely  in  their  business,  bnt  he  considers  the  rates  fair  and  the  service  sat- 
isfactory.    (392.) 

O.  PnUio  ownenbip  of  the  tetophone. — ^Prof  essor  Selioman  says  that  the  arguments 
for  a  Government  telephone  are  not  quite  as  strong  as  for  a  Government  tele- 
graph, because  the  complexity  of  management  of  the  telephone  is  a  little  greater; 
yet  ne  thinks  that  the  telephone  ought  certainly  to  be  publicly  owned.  On  the 
whole,  especially  in  view  of  the  increased  possible  use  of  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone, a  national  system  rather  than  a  municix>al  system  seems  to  be  desirable. 
£2ngland  has  recentiiy  passed  a  law  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  which  will  result 
in  tne  absorption  of  the  entire  system  by  the  government  at  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  company's  charter  in  1911 .  The  telephone  will  be  a  part  of  the  post-office. 
Almost  all  European  governments,  Germany,  France,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and 
also  Australia,  run  the  telephone  as  a  part  of  the  postal  system.  The  telephone 
exchanges  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  local  postmasters.     (612.) 

XII.  RAIL  WAT  LABOR. 

A.  Employment  and  diaoharge. — 1.  Conditions  of  entering  employment. — Mr.  Cal- 
LA w  A.  Y ,  president  of  the  New  York  (I!entral  Railroad ,  testifies  that  no  tests  are  made 
as  a  condition  of  employment  on  that  road  except  willingness  to  obey  reasonable 
rules  and  tests  of  the  eyesight  and  hearing  for  persons  required  to  take  signals. 
Men  are  discharged  or  suspended  for  various  offenses,  according  to  their  previous 
records  and  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offenses.  No  restriction  is  put  upon  mem- 
bership in  organizations. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  road  or  about  the  premises  of  the  com- 
pany is  strictly  prohibited,  and  no  one  will  be  employed  or  retained  who  is  known 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  Men  are  not  discharged  for 
occasionally  taking  a  drink,  but  are  not  allowed  to  operate  trains  if  intoxicated 
or  known  to  be  habitually  intoxicated.     (217,  218,  221.) 

Mr.  Clark,  grand  chief  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  says  that  railroad  companies 
are  becoming  more  rigid  in  making  physical  examinations  of  applicants  for 
employment.  In  many  cases  they  refuse  employment  simply  because  a  man  has 
lost  a  finger  or  has  been  otherwise  slightly  crippled,  without  bein^  in  any  way 
incapacitated.  The  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  that  men  have  sometimes  secured 
employment  and  then  claimed  damages  for  imaginary  injuries  on  the  strength  of 
previous  disablement.  This,  however,  can  not  be  a  sufficient  reason,  since  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  service  a  record  is  made  of  all  such  existing  disabilities.     (111.) 

Mr.  Abthur,  grand  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  believes  that  some  of  the 
examinations  or  applicants  for  engineers*  positions  recently  conducted  have  been 
unjust  in  excluding  experienced  men  because  of  aUeged  defects  in  sight  or 
hearing.    (119.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  some  railway  companies  have  recently  established  the 
custom  of  refusing  to  employ  new  men  as  brakemen  or  firemen  who  are  bevond 
a  certain  age,  ranging  from  28  to  40.  Their  purpose  seems  to  be  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  obU^tion  of  caring  for  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  grown  old 
in  the  service  without  having  rendered  them  an  extended  period  of  service. 
The  practice  also  is  likely  to  influence  employees  to  be  less  independent,  making 
them  very  careful  before  leaving  a  position.  It  must  have  the  enect  of  checking 
the  best  young  men  from  going  into  railway  work.     (110,  111 . ) 

Mr.  Arthur  has  heard  complaints,  only  indirectly,  that  some  railway  companies 
refuse  to  emplojr  men  who  are  over  45  years  of  age.  He  has  never  known  of  a 
case  of  a  man  beinc"  retired  at  that  age.    (119. ) 

On  the  Che8ax>eake  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Ingalls,  no  man  who  drinks 
while  on  duty  is  retained,  and  young  men  who  drink  while  off  duty  are  not  pro- 
moted and  are  continually  watched.  The  railway  brotherhoods  are  the  most 
effective  influences  in  enforcing  temperance.     (292. ) 

Mr.  Spencer  says  that  on  the  Southern  Railway  no  man  who  habitually  uses 
licmor  is  employed  in  train  service.    (264.) 

2.  Discrimination  against  union  Tnembers.  (See  also  p.  142.)-— The  chief  officers 
of  the  respective  orders  of  Railway  Conductors,  Locomotive  Engineers,  Locomo- 
tive Firemen,  Railway  Trainmen,  and  Railway  Telegraphers,  in  reply  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  declare  that  the  right  of  a  railway 
employee  to  hold  membership  in  any  reputable  organization  should  be  inalienable, 
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and  that  there  shotdd  be  swift  and  severe  punishment  for  discrimination  against 
members  of  organizations.  However,  it  is  only  the  action  of  a  few  railway  man- 
agers which  makes  snch  legislation  necessary  or  desirable.     (760. ) 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen;  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railroad  Track- 
men, and  Mr.  Ronehus,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  express  similar  opinions  in  their 
answers,  favoring  strict  legislation.     (763, 765,  768. ) 

Mr,  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  declares  that  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  June  1,  1898,  which  prohibits  discrimination  ac^inst  members  of  labor 
unions  in  seeking  employment  upon  railwavs,  as  well  ae  the  simHar  statutes 
of  many  States,  are  in  practice  violated  with  impunity.  The  witness  declares 
that  there  is  one  trunk  Ime  running  west  from  Chicago  which  maintains  a  large 
detective  corps  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  employees  become  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations,  and  that  a  convenient  time  and  excuse  are  soon  found 
for  discharging  those  who  are  members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  number 
of  railways  have  no  opposition  to  the  brotherhoods.  Mr.  Murphy  suggests  that 
it  be  made  criminal  to  procure  or  furnish  evidence  concerning  employees'  mem- 
bership in  labor  organizations.     (777.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  of  tne  Locomotive  Engmeers,  says  that  soon  after  the  centennial  of 
1876  the  employees  of  the  Reading  Railroad  asked  for  higher  wages,  but  were 
met  with  the  demand  that  they  all  resign  their  membership  in  the  railway  broth- 
erhoods. By  unanimous  vote  they  refused  to  do  so  and  struck,  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  other  men.  This  opposition  of  the  Reading  system  to  brotherhood 
men  has  continued  ever  since.  Under  the  receivership  of  Mr.  McLeod,  however, 
one  man  who  had  been  discharged  on  account  of  membership  in  a  brotherhood 
was  reinstated  when  it  was  shown  that  he  had  not  signed  the  agreement  that  he 
would  not  join  iany  labor  organization.     (123, 124.) 

As  to  this  case,  Mr.  Moselet,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, says  that  some  time  ago  the  receivers  of  the  Reading  Railroad  revived  a 
former  regulation,  which  had  become  a  dead  letter,  requiring  all  employees  to 
drop  their  membership  in  labor  organizations.  A  representative  of  the  brother- 
hoods, Wilkinson,  brought  suit  against  the  receivers,  but  the  court  maintained 
that  the  employees  themselves  must  appear,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  being  dis- 
<;harged  and  blacklisted.  Three  of  tnem  finally  did  bring  suit,  and  were  dis- 
charged, but  the  court  decided  that  the  receivers  could  use  their  employees  as 
they  saw  fit.  As  a  result  of  this  injustice  the  raUway  men  secured  the  enactment 
of  a  Pennsylvania  statute,  and  the  incorporation  in  the  arbitration  act  of  1898  of 
a  provision,  prohibiting  such  coercion  of  employees.     (36.) 

3.  Discharge  and  auspenaion. — Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen,  says  that  railway  employees  are  discharged  for  violation  of  rules,  respon- 
sibility for  accidents,  insuboroination,  intoxication,  and  occasionally  for  incom- 
I)etence.  Suspension  from  duty  without  pay  and  systems  of  merit  and  demerit 
markings  are  employed  as  penalties  in  many  cases.  The  practice  of  suspension 
has  often  result<^  in  injustice.  Men  have  been  laid  off  without  any  cause 
assigned  and  with  no  opportunity  for  hearing.  The  railway  brotherhoods  have 
secured  the  adoption  of  a  rule  requiring  their  members  to  be  given  a  hearing 
within  5  days  after  suspension  or  discharge,  and  if  the  employee  is  shown  to  be 
innocent  of  the  charge  made,  he  is  to  be  returned  to  service  and  paid  for  lost 
time.    The  length  of  susi)ension  for  different  offenses  is  fixed.     (65, 88.) 

Mr.  Clark,  grand  chief  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  says  that  the  former  practice 
of  suspending  men  for  from  10  to  60  days  for  violation  of  rules  or  other  offenses 
has  been  practically  everywhere  replaced  by  what  is  known  as  the  Brown  system 
of  discipline.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  man's  service.  Any  offense  is  entered  and 
may  be  offset  by  a  certain  number  of  months  of  good  service  or  by  special  meri- 
torious acts.  When  a  certain  number  of  demerit  marks  have  been  received,  dis- 
missal follows.     (113.) 

Mr,  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  some  restriction  should 
be  placed  upon  the  discharge  of  railroad  employees.  Railroad  work  requires  a 
high  degree  of  skill,  and  a  person  specially  trained  in  one  department  is  not  able 
tx)  fill  positions  in  other  departments  of  the  railway  or  in  other  occupations.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  general  public  that  men  should  remain 
in  the  same  line  of  work.  Often  persons  in  positions  of  superintendence  discharge 
employees  out  of  caprice  or  for  the  sake  of  securing  positions  for  their  own  friends. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  a  labor  court  to  give  hearings  to  aggrieved  employees, 
although  of  course  railways  should  not  be  prevented  from  reducing  expenses.  On 
some  roads  the  brotherhoods  have  been  strong  enough  to  secure  contracts  that 
none  of  their  members  shall  be  discharged  mthout  a  hearing,  and  this  practice 
has  been  beneficial  both  to  the  employees  and  to  the  companies.    (778.) 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  inquiries  by 
the  Commission,  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  advantage  of  legislation  regnilating  the 
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discharge  of  railway  employees.  They  hold  that  the  organizations  themselves 
afford  a  considerable  degree  of  protection  against  unjust  dismissals.  (760.) 
Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  expresses  the  same  opinion.  (763.) 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  Ronemus,  of  the  Railway  Car- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  think  that  laws  should  be  passed  requiring  that  good 
reasons  for  discharge  should  be  ^ven  and  that  the  oischargea  emplovee  should 
have  an  opportunitv  to  state  his  side  of  the  case  before  a  competent  officer  of  the 
employer,  such  as  the  general  manager.     (765,  768.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chaii-man  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  thinks  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  reg^ulate  the  discharge  of  railway 
employees  by  law.  Their  service  is  one  involving  the  safety  of  life  and  property 
for  which  the  employer  is  pecuniarily  responsible,  so  that  he  must  be  absolutely 
let  alone  in  his  choice  and  retention  of  servants.     (772.) 

B.  Blaeklistixig. — 1.  Existence  of  the  practice  generally. — Mr.  MosELEYjSecretarjrof 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  after  the  Chicago  railway  strike 
of  1894  a  large  number  of  employees  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  employment 
again.  To  many  of  them  certificates  of  good  character  were  given  by  the  rail- 
ways, but  by  a  form  of  reading  or  by  some  secret  mark  these  papers  proved  to  be 
notices  to  other  employers  that  the  person  was  blacklisted.  As  a  result  of  this 
abuse  Congress  included  in  the  arbitration  act  of  1898  a  prohibition  against 
attempting  to  conspire  to  prevent  any  employee  from  obtaining  employment. 
The  evil  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  prevent,  evasion  being  easy,  and  the  witness 
has  no  suggestion  to  make  for  strengthening  the  law.     (8. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  says  the  practice  of  blacklisting  was 
formerly  common.  The  witness  knows  of  one  case  in  Florida  where  a  conductor 
was  offered  a  better  x)Osition  on  another  road.  His  own  road  kept  him  as  long  as 
X)ossible,  not  desiring  him  to  make  the  change,  and,  when  he  had  taken  the  new 
employment,  sent  a  letter  to  the  other  road  advising  that  he  be  not  employed,  so 
that  he  was  afterwards  discharged.  The  abuse  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  leg- 
islation. The  practice  now  is  for  railway  companies  to  give  men  who  leave  the 
service  a  letter  stating  what  their  service  has  been  and  the  reason  for  leaving  it. 
Very  often  the  reason  is  stated  to  be  **  unsatisfactory  service."  The  witness  has 
known  of  one  instance  where  an  employee  received  a  letter  of  high  commenda- 
tion, but  was  at  the  same  time  on  the  blacklist.  He  has  heard  rumors  that  let- 
ters themselves  are  sometimes  marked  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  man  should  not 
be  employed.     (112.) 

Mr.  S argent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  this  practice  was  formerly 
very  common,  but  has  largely  been  done  away  with  by  laws.  It  is  now  the  custom 
to  require  men  entering  employment  to  submit  a  statement  of  their  former 
employment,  and  their  former  employers  are  then  asked  for  information.  This 
practice  has  the  same  effect  as  the  old  blacklist.  Many  companies  furnish  their 
employees  statements  of  their  service  when  they  leave.  The  trade  unions  have 
had  a  strong  influence  in  preventing  unreasonable  dismissals.    (65.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinks  a  majority  of  rail- 
ways have  some  understanding  among  themselves,  by  which  all  employees  who 
have  been  discharged  are  required  to  present  to  any  other  road  a  letter  as  to  their 
competence  from  their  immediate  superior  in  the  previous  employment.  The 
witness  has  been  told  that  there  are  certain  private  marks  by  which  it  is  known 
whether  such  letters  mean  what  they  say  or  the  opx>osite.     (52.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  does  not  know  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  engineers  have  been  blacklisted.  He  has  been  told  by  men  that  they 
have  been  discharged  after  a  few  days  of  work  under  a  new  employer,  and  they 
have  attributed  this  to  some  notice  received  from  their  previous  employer.  Dur- 
ing the  strike  of  1894  those  who  left  employment  were  given  letters  as  to  their 
service,  but  the  date  of  these  letters  being  the  same  as  tnat  when  the  strike  was 
be^n  they  served  to  prevent  their  holders  from  securing  employment.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  has  at  various  times  refused  to  employ  union 
men,  and  has  been  accused  of  blacklisting  them.     (123, 124.) 

Mr.  Strong,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  says  that  he  has  evidence  of  the 
continuance  of  the  practice  of  blacklisting  up  to  within  3  or  4  months  of  the  time 
of  his  testimony,  November  22, 1899,  and  that  the  system  extends  to  all  the  princi- 
pal railroads  in  the  United  States  and  even  down  into  Mexico.    (524.) 

Mr.  CowsN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  says  that  it  is  the 
practice  to  suspend  men  for  various  offenses  for  periods  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offense.  The  railway  does  not  exchange  blacklists  with  other  roads, 
although  possibly  this  may  have  been  tiie  practice  earlier.  Mr.  Cowen  does  not 
know  whether  the  divisions  are  alwa3rs  notified  of  the  discharge  of  men  from  other 
diviaionfi.    (803.) 
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Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  testifies  that  on  that  system 
lists  of  men  discharged  are  kept,  but  these  lists  are  not  exchanged  with  other 
companies,  since  there  is  no  reason  forpursuing  a  man,  or  undertaking  to  decide 
for  others  whom  they  shall  employ.  The  practice,  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  is  dying 
out.     (264,265.) 

Mr.  INGALLS  declares  that  on  the  Chesa]^ke  and  Ohio  blacklists  are  not 
exchanged  with  other  railroads.  If  one  division  of  the  railway  discharges  a  man 
no  other  division  can  employ  him  without  the  consent  of  the  general  manager. 
(288.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  declares  that  blacklisting  is  largely  an  imaginary  grievance,  and  that  if 
a  servant  is  unfaithful  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  master  to  tell 
the  truth  upon  inquiry.     (772.) 

2.  Chicago  strike, — Mr.  Strong  believes  that  the  idea  of  blacklisting  first  took 
form  among  the  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  in  1898.  The  General  Mana&^ers' 
Association  of  Chicago,  which  embraces  24  roads,  appointed  a  committee  which 
made  a  report  on  May  18,  1893,  containing  the  following  clauses: 

**  The  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  employment  bureau:  The  subject  has 
been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  such  a 
bureau  would  be  of  advanta^  to  the  association — 

**  First.  In  assisting  them  m  the  procurement  of  men,  both  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions and  in  times  of  emergency. 

''  Second.  In  assisting  the  roads  to  guard  against  the  employment  of  a  man  who 
has  been  proved  unworthy  on  some  other  roaid. 

"'  Third.  In  abolishing  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that 
is  expressed,  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that '  your  road  is  not 
the  only  road  in  Chicago, 'and  that  *  employment  can  readily  be  ootained  on  some 
other  road,' although  an  offense  has  been  committed." 

Thirteen  out  of  20  railroads  present  voted  to  adopt  it,  but  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation provided  that  whenever  any  scheme  was  proposed  which  required  any 
expenditure  of  money,  as  this  did,  it  should  not  take  effect  unless  the  vote  was 
unanimous;  so  it  was  defeated.  During  the  strike  of  1894,  however,  a  plan 
which  had  the  same  effect  was  adopted.  Mr.  John  Eagan  was  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  strike,  and  to  get  employees  for  all  of  the  different  railroads. 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  the  association's  committee  disclaimed  the  idea  of  black- 
listing, but  this  very  disclaimer  seems  to  him  to  show  that  they  were  conscious 
that  their  proposition  meant  nothing  else.  There  had  been  growing  friction 
between  the  railroads  and  their  employees,  resulting  largely  from  the  workings 
of  what  the  association's  committee  calls  "  discipline."  By  discipline  Mr.  Strong 
understands  the  system  of  suspensions  and  fines  for  sundry  offenses,  often,  he 
says,  of  a  trivial  character.  Frequently,  in  Mr.  Strong's  opinion,  discipline  fell 
upon  the  wrong  man,  and  frequently  it  was  unjustly  severe.     (503-505, 510.) 

Mr.  Strong  states  that  his  attention  was  called  to  blacklisting  in  the  fall  of 
1895.  He  was  then  called  suddenly  into  the  case  of  Fred  R.  Ketcham  against  The 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company.  Becoming  deeply  interested  in 
the  matter,  he  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Chicago  Evening  News,  a««king  any 
men  who  thought  they  had  been  blacklisted  to  come  to  his  office  and  make  their 
statements  to  him,  and  bring  such  letters  as  they  had  that  they  thought  were 
evidence  pf  the  blacklisting  agi'eement.  Mr.  Strong  received  500  statements  with 
letters  corroborating  them.  In  June,  1896,  he  filed  some  50  cases,  including  some 
against  nearly  every  railroad  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Strong  gives  in  some  detail  the 
experience  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  strikers  or  1894,  or  of  men  who  were 
denied  work  on  the  ground  that  they  had  pvmpathized  with  the  strikers.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Ketcham,  who  brought  the  first  ouit,  is  typical.  Mr.  Strong's  state- 
ment of  his  case  is  as  follows:  He  testified  that  he  quit  the  employment  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company  during  the  railway  union  strike, 
and  remained  at  home,  not  going  near  any  railroad  during  the  trouble;  that  about 
July  3  of  that  year  Superintendent  J .  C.  Stuart  came  to  nis  house  and  asked  him 
to  take  out  a  train;  that  he  refused,  as  he  considered  it  dangerous;  that  he  was 
not  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  but  afterwards  joined 
it  about  July  20;  that  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company  about 
10  years;  that  upon  his  refusal  Stuart  **  threatened  him  with  arrest,  adding  that 
he  had  sympathy  for  his  family,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  out  the  train  he 
would  find  hard  work  getting  a  job  from  any  other  road."  Having  heard  of  the 
black  list,  he  went  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  and  secured  a  situation 
as  conductor  of  one  of  its  freight  trains  July  28,  and  made  one  trip  to  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  back,  arriving  home  July  81,  at  5;  that  at  7  he  was  arrested  by  a 
United  States  marshal  and  kept  in  custody  several  days  until  he  could  give  a  bond 
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for  $8,000,  but  was  never  prosecuted,  no  evidence  being  offered  against  him;  that 
Augpist  6  he  went  to  Superintendent  Stuart  and  asked  him  for  a  clearance,  and 
was  given  a  letter  showing  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  but  at  the  bottom  was  the  following:  ''  Left  his  post  during 
American  Railway  Union  strike  and  was  active  in  persuading  others  to  do  like- 
wise.   When  he  returned  for  duty  his  place  was  filled." 

On  the  same  day  he  returned  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  for  duty  and  was 
told  by  Train  Master  J.  B.  Strong  and  Superintendent  J.  A.  Kelly  that  he  was  dis- 
charged. Superintendent  Kelly  telling  him  that  he  was  a  good  man  and  he  would 
like  to  keep  him,  but  could  not  unless  he  first  obtained  a  *' clearance  "  from  the 
Northwestern.  When  asked  why  he  was  discharged  Kelly  said,  "Because  he 
had  heard  he  was  a  Northwestern  striker."  Ketcham  then  asked  where  he  got 
his  information,  and  KeUv  replied,  "  From  the  one  we  all  get  it  from."  Ketcham 
then  asked  if  he  was  blacKlisted,  and  Kelly  replied, ''  You  can  call  it  that  or  any- 
thing you're  a  mind  to.  I  can't  put  you  back  to  work  unless  you  bring  a  *  clear- 
ance *  from  the  Northwestern,    lam  sorry,  but  it  comes  from  above  me." 

The  following  facts  also  apx>eared  from  Ketcham's  testimony:  After  beins  dis- 
charged from  *he  Chicago  Great  Western  he  applied  to  several  other  roads  for 
employment,  but  was  everywhere  refused,  and  never  secured  railroad  employment 
after  the  strike.  In  the  autumn  of  1897  he  worked  as  stationary  engineer  at  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  elevator  at  Kensington,  but  was  discharged  about  2 
weeks  before  the  trial,  for  the  alleged  cause  that  business  was  slack,  though  the 
elevator  was  running  full  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  his  discharge  just  as 
it  had  been  doing  previously. 

About  35  other  men  who  had  quit  various  roads  during  the  strike  testified  that 
they  had  applied  to  all  the  roads  in  Chicago,  were  told  the  roads  needed  men,  but 
were  deniea  emplovment  because  they  did  not  have  '*  clearances."  The  clearance 
was  a  letter  trom  the  road  which  the  man  had  last  worked  for,  giving  a  full  state- 
ment of  his  record,  The  essential  thing  seemed  to  be  an  assurance  that  the  man 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  ^eat  strike.  The  railroad  managers  admitted  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  each  other  for  the  record  of  men  who  anplied  to 
them  for  work.  This  appeared  in  repeated  instances  in  which  men  had  at  first 
been  employed  and  were  afterwards  discharged,  admittedly  without  any  fault  in 
their  services.  Sometimes  they  were  made  to  sign  a  formal  application  for 
employment  and,  although  temporarily  given  work,  were  afterwards  discharged 
with  a  statement  that  their  applications  had  been  rejected.  The  rejection  was 
stated,  in  some  instances,  to  be  due  to  information  that  the  men  had  pai-ticipated 
in  the  strike.  The  railroads  denied  that  there  was  any  actual  blacklist,  or  list 
of  men  to  whom  emplovment  was  to  be  refused.  A  messenger  boy  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  how€»ver,  testi- 
fied that  he  was  instructed  to  make  50  mimeograph  copies  of  a  list  of  524  names; 
that  he  addressed  and  mailed  49  copies  of  this  list,  1  to  each  official  of  the 
Illinois  Centrid  Railroad  who  hired  men,  and  1  marked  "private"  to  every  rail- 
road in  Chicago.  A  copy  of  this  list  came  into  Mr.  Strong's  hands.  The  messenger 
boy's  testimony  seeihs  to  have  been  in  some  degree  corroborated  by  the  statement 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  that  he  saw  a 
copy  of  the  list  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  of  the  defendant  railroad.     (503-519.) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  out  of  30,000  men  who  went  out  in  the  Chicago  strike  of 
1894  only  about  31  were  proved  to  have  been  reemployed,  and  fully  one-half  even 
of  these  were  men  who  returned  to  work  before  July  10,  when  notified  by  the 
railroads  to  do  so,  and  hence  were  really  not  strikers.  This  statement  seems  to 
refer,  however,  to  individual  instances  proved  in  court.  Mr.  Strong  says  in 
another  connection  that  a  great  many  were  taken  back  to  work  after  the  suits 
were  begun  against  the  railroads,  and  when  the  roads  saw  what  damages  they 
were  liahle  to  for  refusing  employment.  He  knows  of  probably  50  or  60  men 
who,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  work  under  their  own  names,  changed  their 
names  and  by  this  means  got  emplojnnent.  He  elsewhere  estimates  the  number 
of  men  who  were  blacklisted  at  '*  fully  half  of  the  men  who  went  out  here."  He 
also  mentions  that  Mr.  W.  G.  Brimson,  of  the  Calumet  and  Blue  Island  road,  tes- 
tified that  he  had  secured  work  on  other  roads  for  a  good  many  of  the  strikers 
by  leaving  out  the  fact  that  the  men  had  been  in  the  strike  when  he  answered 
inquiries  about  their  record,  implying  that  if  he  had  mentioned  this  fact  the  men 
could  not  have  gotten  employment.    (513,  517,  51^2-524.) 

3.  Is  blacklisting  nisiifiaJble  f — ^Mr.  Stronq  says  that  no  one  questions  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  railroad  to  rex>ort  to  another  the  name  of  a  drunken  or  care- 
less employee,  as  the  public  is  interested  in  having  sober  and  careful  men 
operate  the  trains.  But  if  railways  combine  to  keep  men  from  work  simply 
because  they  have  struck  to  better  their  condition,  though  they  have  violated  no 
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law,  such  an  act  is  unlawful  and  danfferous  to  the  public  welfare.  The  men  do 
not  complain  that  they  lost  their  old  x>osition8.  They  complain  that  their  old 
employers  vindictively  pursued  them  and  prevented  them  from  getting  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  If  a  man  who  quits  the  employ  of  another  can  not  get  work  in 
hischosen  occupation  without  obtaining  his  former  employer's  consent,  ne  becomes 
a  slave.  He  will  not  dare  resist  any  oppression  his  employer  may  see  fit  to  impose 
upon  him,  because  he  knows  he  can  not  leave  and  get  employment  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Strong  believes  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  to  reduce  their  men  to 
this  condition,  and  that  the  employees  of  the  railroad  companies  are  to-day  abso- 
lutely terrorized.  He  says  that  men  who  were  in  the  strike  of  1894,  and  who  are 
now  employed,  have  told  him  that  the  punishment  and  suffering  of  the  men  who 
went  out  during  the  strike  have  been  so  severe  that  they  do  not  dare  to  form 
another  union  or  present  a  grievance,  for  fear  of  being  discharged  and  blacklisted; 
that  they  are  burdened  with  extra  duties  and  dare  not  complain.  The  objection 
of  the  railroads  seems  to  be  especially  against  the  heads  of  the  union.  To  strike 
at  the  heads  of  the  union  is  to  destrov  the  union.  If  they  are  to  be  singled  out 
and  punished,  men  will  hesitate  before  accepting  these  positions.  A  railway 
vice-president  recently  said  to  Mr.  Strong,  '*The  people  who  own  this  country 
propose  to  run  it,"  and  he  explained  that  by  the  owners  he  meant  **  those  who 
own  the  propertv."  Mr.  Strong  believes  that  the  course  of  the  railroads  has  been 
dictated  by  the  feeling  and  intention  which  this  man  expressed. 

Mr.  Strong  considers  that  political  bondage  as  well  as  industrial  bondage  must 
result  if  employers  are  permitted  to  exclude  men  from  -work  for  taking  part  in 
strikes  or  other  efforts  to  better  their  condition.  No  man  can  be  a  proper  elector 
who  is  afraid  to  assert  his  rights,  and  it  will  come  to  pass,  if  it  has  not  already, 
that  the  workmen  will  not  dare  to  exercise  the  elector's  franchise  according  to 
their  own  will.  Moreover,  to  exclude  a  man  from  means  of  honest  livelihood  is 
to  make  him  a  criminal  or  a  pauper.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  required  by  the 
public  interest  that  every  man  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  in  that  calling  in 
which  he  is  skilled.     (513, 514, 516, 518, 521, 523.) 

Mr.  O'RouRKE,  switchman,  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  a  system  of  blacklisting  is 
now  in  use  by  the  railroads,  but  does  not  think  that  it  works  against  the  laboring 
man.  It  tends  to  place  a  premium  on  good  character,  good  conduct,  and  good 
service,  and  to  shut  out  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  emplojTuent.  In  an  individ- 
ual case  it  might  be  an  evil  system,  in  enabling  railroad  officials  to  shut  out  a 
man  against  whom  they  had  a  grievance  from  employment  on  any  other  road,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  situation  has  been  more  disagreeable  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere; 
but  considering  the  whole  body  of  employees  m  the  United  States  he  believes  the 
system  works  well.  Mr.  O'Rourke  apparently  considers  agitators  to  be  among 
those  who  may  properly  be  excluded  from  employment.  He  says  that  the  switch- 
men's union  is  demanding  that  men  making  application  for  membership  ^'  must 
show  as  good  a  character  as  any  railroad  company  has  ever  asked  of  any  man." 
*'  In  the  gi'owth  of  the  organized  railway  labor  to-day  no  shelter  is  being  given  to 
the  agitator."  To  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  strike  of  1894  is  a  reason  for 
exclusion  from  Mr.  O'Rourke's  union.     (528, 529.) 

4.  Remedies  for  blacklisting. — Mr.  Strong  considers  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
settle  the  contest  between  labor  and  capital  regarding  public  transportation.  He 
thinks  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Grovemment  to  take  control  of  the  railroads  and 
put  the  men  on  the  civil-service  list.  In  the  absence  of  Government  ownership  he 
would  make  blacklisting  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment  of  the  officers 
who  may  be  concerned  in  it.  To  permit  the  blacklisting  of  those  who  may  have 
done  unlawful  acts  in  furtherance  of  a  strike  would  be  to  make  any  law  against 
blacklisting  entirely  ineffective.  It  is  very  easy  to  trump  up  some  charge  of  an 
unlawful  act.  Besides,  such  permission  of  blacklisting  is  wrong  in  principle.  A 
man  ought  to  be  punished  according  to  law  for  any  unlawful  act  he  may  do.  He 
ought  not  to  be  starved  to  death  as  a  punishment.     (523.) 

The  grand  chiefs  of  the  leading  railway  orders  in  their  reply  to  the  schedule  of 
inouiries  concerning  railway  laoor  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  with  a  penalty 
sufficiently  severe  to  outweigh  the  desire  to  violate  the  law  by  the  secret  practice 
of  blacklisting.  Existing  laws  are  sufficient  to  check  open  blacklisting.  (760.) 
Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  expresses  a  similar  opinion  (763); 
while  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  Ron  emus,  of  the  Railway 
Carmen,  think  that  the  practice  is  decreasing,  and  that  further  legislation  will 
be  either  ineffective  or  unnecessary  (765,  768). 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  says  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  getting  evidence  concerning  blacklisting.  He  thinks  that  even  the  practice  of 
gfiving  a  statement  concerning  a  discharged  employee  to  an  inquiring  employer, 
which  has  always  been  permissible  at  law,  is  pernicious.    The  bare  statement  of 
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certain  happenings  or  acts  of  a  servant  may  make  him  appear  an  undesirable 
employee,  in  the  absence  of  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances.  It  should  be 
made  unlawful  for  any  x^erson  to  lumish  a  statement  to  any  other  employer  con- 
cerning an  employee  without  first  furnishing  the  employee  a  true  copy.     (777.) 

C.  Wages  of  railway  labor. — 1.  Rates. — ^Mr.  Sargent,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, states  that  the  standard  rate  of  wages  for  passenger  engineers  is  3^  cents 
per  mile;  for  freight  engineers  4  cents;  and  for  firemen  58  per  cent  of  engineers' 
pay.  Freight  conductors  receive  8  cents  per  mile,  and  brakemen  two-thirds  as 
much.  Passenger  conductors  receive  from  $100  to  $125  per  month,  and  brakemen 
from  $50  to  $70.  Station  agents  receive  from  $40  to  $85  per  month,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  station;  train  dispatchers  $125  per  month.  In  the  South- 
em  States  colored  men  are  employed  largely  as  brakemen  and  firemen  at  much 
cheaper  rates.    (64,  65.) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  submitted 
the  following  as  a  comparison  of  railway  wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe: 


Country. 


United  States 

England 

France 

Qermany 

BelKium 

Holland 

Hungary 


Per  day. 


Engineers. 


13.66 

$1.25  to  1.87 

1.00  to  1.16 

.81  to  1.26 

.81  to   .89 

.83  to  1.04 


Firemen. 


$2.06 
$0.75  to  1.12 
.75to  .83 
.fi2to  .81 
.60to  .60 
.64  to   .72 


Per 
month. 


Conduct- 
ors. 


$82.40 
80.40 


28.30 
"32.'46 


Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  the  wages  of  engi- 
neers have  been  materially  increased  by  the  efforts  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  engineers  were  paid  $60  per 
month.  Now  tiiey  receive  3^  cents  per  mile  in  passenger  service  ana  4  cents  per 
mile  in  freight  service,  100  miles  or  less  in  a  run  constituting  a  day's  work.  The 
wages  of  en^neers  were  kept  up  on  almost  all  roads  despite  the  depression  of 
1893.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  partly  due  to  the  practice  of  paying  by  the  run, 
since  the  men  actually  earned  less  when  there  was  less  business  for  the  railroads. 
The  engineers  have  little  to  complain  of  concerning  wages.  The  wages  are  the 
same  as  have  prevailed  for  the  pastl5  years,  and  their  purchasing  jwwer  is  greater 
than  before.     (117,137.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  states  that  road- 
masters  receive  from  $60  to  $150  per  month;  section  foremen  from  $1.05  to  $2  per 
day,  and  track  hands  from  47i  cents  to  $1.25  per  day.  The  lowest  wages  are  paid 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  employment  of  the  track  hands  is  chiefly  in  the  sum- 
mer, so  that  many  of  them  are  forced  to  become  tramps  in  the  winter.  The  wit- 
ness believes  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  ffiven  i)ower  to 
aid  these  men  to  get  better  pay.  Sometimes  railways  furnish  little  houses  near 
the  track  free  of  rent  to  trackmen.  The  excessive  competition  of  railways,  rate 
wars,  etc.,  are  responsible  for  these  low  wages.     (46,  50.) 

According  to  Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  road,  the  employees  of  the  New 
York  Central  are  partly  paid  by  distance  traveled,  especially  in  the  case  of 
trainmen,  and  partly  by  the  number  of  hours  of  service  per  day.  The  average 
wages  are  as  follows: 

Tele^aph  ox)erators,  $52.50;  block-signal  men,  $46.50;  other  signalmen,  $49, 
which  includes  baggagemen,  station  clerks,  etc.;  enginemen,  $114, although  their 
wages  vary  from  ^  to  $175;  firemen  and  wipers,  $59,  firemen  getting  from  $50 
to  ^;  conductors,  $86;  baggagemen  and  trammen,  from  $40  to  $70;  mechanics 
and  helpers  in  shops,  $49;  other  shopmen,  $40;  roadmasters,  from  $100  to  $125; 
track  foremen,  from  $40  to  $50;  track  laborers,  $35.50;  switchmen,  flagmen, 
watchmen,  etc.,  $40;  mechanics  and  helpers  on  road,  $56;  employees  of  floating 
equipment,  $58.  There  are  no  deductions  from  wages  unless  the  men  give  orders 
for  payment  of  rent,  board,  etc.,  out  of  their  earnings.     (217.) 

Mr.  Spencer  says  that  the  wages  on  the  Southern  Railway  are  about  the  same 
as  on  the  other  railways  in  the  South.  They  are  somew^hat  lower  than  in  the 
North,  but  not,  as  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  largely  on  account  of  the  competition  of 
colored  labor.  Colored  labor  is  not  employed  for  the  more  responsible  positions. 
Although  there  is  a  relatively  larger  supply  of  labor  as  compared  with  the  demand 
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in  the  Southern  States,  this  is  less  tme  of  skilled  labor,  such  as  that  necessary  for 
many  railway  positions.  The  business  of  the  Southern  railways  is  for  the  most 
X>art  less  complex  than  in  the  North,  since  the  traffic  is  not  so  dense,  and  less 
skilled  and  less  difficult  labor  is  required.  The  cost  of  living  is  also  materially 
lower.     (264,267.) 

Mr.  iNQALLfi  testifies  that  about  20,000  men  are  employed  on  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads.  The 
men  are  paid  monthly,  clerks  and  agents  by  monthly  rates,  track  and  shop  men 
on  the  basis  of  the  hours  worked,  and  trainmen  by  mileage.  The  trackmen  are 
paid  about  $1  a  day.  On  some  roads  during  1895  and  1896  the  witness  tiiinks  that 
the  wages  of  this  class  fell  to  90  cents,  and  occasionally  to  75  cents.  Their  hours 
are  long  and  they  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  the  hardest  worked  and  poorest 
paid  of  American  laborers.  At  the  same  time,  they  often  own  their  own  houses, 
and  their  work  requires  little  skill,  although  Mr.  Ingalls  admits  that  considerable 
responsibility  rests  upon  them.     (287,  288) 

Mr.  Fish  testifies  that  during  the  period  of  great  depression,  from  1893  to  1897, 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  obliged  largely  to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
employed.  It  was  also  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  day 
in  the  shops.  The  wages,  however,  were  not  cut  at  all.  The  witness  is  inclined 
to  think  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  employees  if  wages 
had  been  reduced,  since  the  number  of  employees  and  number  of  hours  would 
not  then  have  had  to  be  cut  so  much.  Thus,  tne  railroad  could  have  employed 
shop  hands  in  building  new  cars  and  engines,  but,  instead,  was  compelled  to  buy 
a  considerable  number  from  manufacturers  having  lower  wage  scales.  The  reason 
why  wages  were  not  reduced  was  that  there  was  apprehension  of  strong  oppo- 
sition from  the  employees,  and  possibly  of  a  strike.  The  railway  had  for  years 
been  paying  a  standard  scale.     (324-327. ) 

See  also  Paragraph  L,  beiow. 

2.  Methods  of  fixing  wages. — Mr.  Arthur  says  that  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  the  organization  began  to  send  committees 
to  the  railway  companies  to  discuss  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  These 
committees  would  present  a  statement  of  their  demands,  and  wnen  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  it  would  be  put  in  form  and  signed  by  both  parties.  In  this 
way  grew  up  the  system  of  fixing  wages  by  joint  agreement  or  contract,  which 
now  prevails  in  the  case  of  about  90  per  cent  of  the  railways.  Such  agreements 
are  indefinite  in  their  duration  and  may  be  terminated  on  from  30  to  60  days' 
notice.  The  railways  have  practically  never  violated  them,  but  the  employees 
did  so  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  strike  of  1894.     (117, 127. ) 

Mr.  Sargent  states  that  the  wages  of  railway  trainmen  and  telegraphers  are 
mostly  fixed  by  joint  agreement  between  their  organizations  and  the  railways. 
Approximately  uniform  rates  exist  in  the  North  Central  States.  Payment  is  by 
the  mile  in  freight  service,  and  usually  by  the  month  in  passenger  and  station 
service.     (64,65.) 

Mr.  Sargent  says  also  that  trainmen  are  usually  paid  for  overtime  on  a  fair  basis, 
but  in  many  cases  telegraphers  and  yardmen  are  not,  although  working  more  than 
12  hours.    Sunday  work  is  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  other  work.    (66, 86.) 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Oluo,  according  to  Mr,  Co  wen,  the  train  hands  are  paid 
by  the  miles  run.  Overtime  is  allowed  for  excess  mileage  or  for  work  after  12 
hours  in  case  the  trainmen  are  unable  to  get  their  trains  over  the  required  distance 
within  that  time.  There  is  no  extra  compensation  for  Sunday  work.  Trackmen 
and  similar  employees  work  10  hours  daily.  (303.) 

3.  Influences  affecting  toagres.— Professor  Johnson  says  that  the  rate  of  wages 
on  railways  has  been  found  in  Euroi)e  to  vary  according  to  the  rates  for  other 
occupations  in  the  same  locality,  and  presumably  the  same  is  true  in  this  country. 
Anything  which  affects  the  earning  power  of  the  railway  is  likely  to  influence 
wages.  The  losses  due  to  ticket  brokerage,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  dividends 
on  watered  stock,  are  both  likely  to  reduce  wages.    (60. ) 

Several  witnesses  suggest  that  whatever  affects  railway  rates  unfavorably  is 
likely  to  injure  the  employees.    See  pp.  39,  95. 

D.  Hours  of  Labor. — 1.  Duration  generally. — Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen,  says  that  trainmen  have  little  occasion  for  complaint  as  to  hours.  Te- 
legraphers and  yardmen,  however,  often  have  to  work  12  hours  per  day,  and  are 
not  always  paid  overtime  for  longer  hours.  Ten  hours  is  the  day  for  trainmen. 
If  a  locomotive  fireman  makes  a  100-mile  run  he  is  counted  as  having  worked  a 
full  day,  no  matter  how  many  hours  are  required.  Often  in  this  way  he  may 
earn  pay  for  2  days'  work  in  1,  or  for  9  or  10  days'  work  in  a  week.  Frequently, 
when  tnere  is  a  rush  of  business,  men  are  required  to  work  overtime.  There  are 
certain  rules  of  the  railways  and  the  brotnerhoods  as  to  giving  a  number  of 
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honrs'  rest  after  a  certain  amount  of  work  has  been  performed,  bntcircnmstances 
prevent  even  this,  sometimes,  from  being  camed  out.  Special  conditions  of 
weather,  etc.,  may  make  necessary  continuous  labor  for  36  hours  or  more.  The 
railway  managers  are  disposed  to  be  fair;  they  pay  for  overtime.  The  crowding 
might  be  prevented  bjr  employing  more  men  to  work  during  the  busy  season,  but 
this  would  leave  men  idle  later  on,  and  is  opposed  by  the  employees  themselves. 
They  prefer  bo  work  hard  and  make  extra  pay  at  tunes,  getting  more  rest  wit& 
moderate  wages  at  other  seasons.  The  hours  of  firemen  used  to  be  much  longer 
than  at  present;  even  after  the  organization  of  the  brotherhood  they  were  for- 
merly 12,  but  now  the  limit  is  10  hours,  wherever  the  length  of  time  determines 
the  day,  except  that  hostlers  usually  work  12  hours  per  day.    (66,  86-88.) 

Mr.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  (Conductors,  says  that  it  is  difficult 
to  state  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  by  conductors.  They  are  consider- 
ably shoi-ter  than  a  f^w  years  ago,  because  of  the  more  rapid  tran6i)ortation  of 
freight,  although  in  some  cases  tnere  is>  disposition  to  require  conductors  to  run 
longer  distances  than  before.  During  a  rush  of  business,  hours  are  sometimes 
excessive,  since  railway  companies  do  hot  wish  to  put  on  new  men,  especially  on 
account  of  the  possibility  of  accident.  The  companies,  however,  do  not  desire  to 
work  the  men  beyond  their  physical  capacity,  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that  men 
who  have  been  on  duty  for  16  hours  may  demand  at  least  8  hours  rest.    (110.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  states  that  on  some  railways  the 
required  hours  for  trackmen  are  10  or  11,  while  on  others  they  are  from  daylight 
to  dark.  Laborers  are  paid  for  overtime,  nights,  and  Sundays,  but  foremen  are 
not.    The  hours  should  oe  shortened  by  adding  more  men.    (50, 51. ) 

Mr.  Callaway  says  that,  on  the  New  York  Central,  station  employees  are 
sometimes  necessarily  employed  for  very  long  hours,  although  during  much  of 
the  time  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Telegraph  operators  are  not  required 
to  work  more  than  12  hours,  and  in  some  signal  towers  where  many  levers  are 
used  8  hours  constitutes  a  day's  work.  On  x)assenger  trains  the  hours  average  less 
than  10  per  day.  In  freight  service  they  are  sometimes  12  hours  during  the  24, 
but  the  men  receive  sufficient  rest  before  another  run.    (218.) 

Mr.  Inqalls  testifies  that  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  outside  limit  of  labor  is  10  hours.  This  is  the 
usual  requirement  for  track  labor.  Shopmen  more  often  work  9  and  even  8 
hours.  On  passenger  trains  the  hours  are  not  usually  over  5  or  6  and  sometimes 
less.  Freight  runs  are  scheduled  at  8,  or  more  often  10  hours.  The  purpose  is  to 
arrange  the  divisions  of  the  railway  so  that  good  wages  can  be  made  by  going 
over  ttie  division  on  a  mileage  rate.    (287, 288. ) 

Mr.  Spencer  says  that  on  the  Southern  Railway  the  hours  vary  according  to 
the  service.  liaborers  ordinarily  work  longer  than  trainmen.  The  outside  limit 
for  engineers  is  12  hours,  and  they  often  work  much  less.    (265. ) 

2.  Proposed  legal  regtdation  of  hours. — ^The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway 
brotherhoods,  in  their  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of  questions,  declare  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  fix  arbitrarily  the  hours  of  labor  of  train  and  engine  men  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  changing  crews  only  at  established  points.  The  hours 
of  labor  of  yard  and  office  men  should  be  shortened;  for  tram  dispatchers  and 
yard  employees  8  hours  ^ould  constitute  a  day.  For  all  other  classes  10  hours 
should  be  recognized  as  a  day*s  work,  and  there  should  be  extra  pay  for  extra 
hours.     (761.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  thinks  that  those  not  engaged  in  oi)er- 
ating  trains  should  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  8  hours  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  believing  that  they  become  more  fatigued  in  that  length  of  time  than 
men  on  trains  would  during  10  or  12  hours.    (766.) 

Mr.  RoNEMUS,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  thinks  that  in  every 
department  8  hours  should  be  the  maximum  day's  work.  Li  most  cases  of  shop 
work  men  would  perform  as  much  work  in  8  as  in  10  hours.  The  only  reason 
why  there  is  not  more  agitation  for  shorter  hours  is  the  fear  of  reduced  wages. 
(769.) 

Mr.  Arnold,  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinks  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  hours  of  continuous  labor  is  desirable,  especially  for  the  s^e 
of  promoting  safety.    (763.) 

Mr.  MuRPHT,  an  attorney  at  law,  of  Denver,  declares  that  on  account  of  the 
exacting  and  exhaustinfi^  character  of  railway  work  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  be  on  duty  more  than  12  hours  out  of 
24  in  train  service,  while  in  yards  and  machine  shops,  where  the  service  will  not 
be  impaired  'by  one  set  of  employees  relieving  another,  8  hours  should  constitute 
a  day's  work.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  will  raise  the  standard  of  health 
and  of  character.    (779.) 
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Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  legislation  concerning  honrs  of  labor  is 
unnecessary.  At  present,  overtime  is  paid  for  under  duly  established  schedules. 
When  trains  are  delayed  it  would  be  imx>ossible  to  tie  them  up  at  a  stated  hour. 
Cases  where  employees  are  overworked  are  very  exceptional.     (772.) 

3.  Sunday  labor, — Accordine  to  Mr.  Sargent  very  little  Sunday  work  on  rail- 
ways is  done  in  the  New  England  States,  although  perishable  freight  and  some 
passenger  cars  are  carried.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  also  there  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  Sunday  work  during  recent  years.  The  railway  managers 
are  disposed  to  do  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  but  the  public  insists  on  a  certain 
amount  ofpassenger  traffic,  and  perishable  freight,  live  stock,  etc.,  must  be  trans- 

gorted.  The  railway  brotherhoods  have  all  taken  a  stand  against  Sunday  labor, 
ut  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  it.  Whether  the  employee 
who  works  on  Sunday  will  get  a  day's  rest  during  the  week  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  business.  At  present  he  is  not  likely  to  do  so.  Sunday  work  on  rail- 
ways should  be  abolished  as  far  as  practicable.  At  present  it  is  paid  for  at  the 
same  rates  as  work  on  other  days.     (66,  86,  87.) 

Mr.  Co  WEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  says  that  it  is  the  object  of 
the  railways  to  reduce  the  running  of  Sunday  trains  as  much  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  more  economical  to  use  the  plant  7  days  a  week  tnan  6,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  impossible  to  stop  Sunday  work  altogether  or  even  any  large  part  of  it. 
Through  freight  moves  on  Sunday  much  as  on  other  days,  but  the  fact  that  the 
stations  are  practically  shut  on  Sunday  curtails  local  business  especially. 

In  the  States  where  the  operation  of  ti'ains  on  Sunday  is  limited  by  law,  practi- 
cally no  attention  is  paid  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  the  statute.  There  have 
been  some  complaints,  especially  as  to  the  running  of  excursion  trains,  but  no 
prosecutions.     (803, 804.) 

On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Ingalls,  only  train  men  work 
on  Sunday.  They  receive  the  same  pay  as  for  other  days.  It  is  unwise  for  any 
employer  to  work  his  men  more  than  6  days  in  a  week,  but  nevertheless  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  running  of  trains  on  Sunday  are  injurious.  They  often  injure  snip- 
pers, and  prevent  men  from  reacning  their  homes  for  Sunday.  The  Virginia  law 
permits  perishable  freight  to  be  carried  on  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Ingalls  admits  that 
rrequentiy  on  his  road  long  trains  of  coal  cars  are  run  through  with  single  car- 
loads of  hogs  to  legalize  the  traffic.     (288.) 

Sunday  labor  on  the  Southern  Railway,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  its  president, 
is  not  paid  for  at  higher  rate.!.  Many  local  passenger  trains  are  not  run  on  Sun- 
day, but  through  trains  must  be.  In  Gheorgia  and  one  or  two  other  States  the 
running  of  freight  trains  except  for  perishable  freight  is  prohibited  on  Sunday. 
Such  laws  are,  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  exceedingly  injurious.  It  is  the  desire  of  rail- 
ways to  move  as  little  freight  as  possible  on  Sunday,  but  if  the  freight  must  abso- 
lutely be  stopped  at  a  fixe^  hour  it  may  render  necessary  additional  facilities, 
yards,  etc.,  and  it  tends  to  keep  the  men  away  from  home  over  Sunday  of  tenet 
than  if  no  such  law  existed.  Trains  having  only  a  small  (jiiantity  of  perishable 
freight  along  with  other  cars  are  sometimes  run.  This  is  in  a  certain  sense  an 
evasion,  but  if  the  railways  were  not  permitted  to  haul  other  carj  along  with 
perishable  freight  they  would  often  have  to  refuse  to  haul  perishable  freight 
altogether.     (265, 266.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  Sunday  labor  is 
necessary  for  part  of  the  freight  crews,  especially  on  account  of  perishable 
freight.  The  pay  for  Sunday  work  is  the  same  as  for  other  days,  by  the  mile. 
In  tne  case  of  some  passenger  em{>loyees  who  have  to  work  more  than  two  Sun- 
days during  the  month  the  pay  is  double  for  such  extra  Sunday  work.  Dead 
freight  is  usually  allowed  to  lie  over  from  morning  to  night  on  Sunday.    (218.) 

S.  The  railway  brotherhoods  and  ordeiB. — 1.  Relations  to  one  anoiher, — Mr.  Arthur, 
Chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  the  various  railway  brotherhoods, 
except  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  have  formed  a  federation.  The  question  of 
joimng  this  federation  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Engineers  ana  defeated. 
The  witness  maintains  that  it  is  undesirable  for  engineers  to  delegate  authority 
over  their  actions  to  conductors,  firemen,  and  others.  Moreover,  the  public  will 
cease  to  consider  the  separate  brotherhoods  as  individual  organizations,  and  will 
look  only  to  the  federation.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  federation,  to  coerce  railways 
into  submission  by  the  threat  of  general  strikes,  is  not  approved  by  the  witness. 
The  policy  of  his  organization  has  been  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  employ- 
ers, not  to  coerce  them.     ( 1 22. ) 

2.  General  organization  of  brotherhoods — Locomotive  Engineers. — Mr.  Arthur 
says  that  this  body  was  organized  in  1863,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  locomotive  engineers  generally.    It  now  includes  about  90  per  cent  of  all 
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the  engineers  in  the  conntry.  The  organization  songht  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning to  protect  its  members  and  secnre  better  conditions  from  employers,  a  thing 
which  was  not  attempted  by  other  railway  brotherhoods  until  much  later.  Its 
chief  purpose,  however,  was  to  imi>rove  the  character  of  its  members,  check 
intoxication,  etc.,  and  its  influence  in  this  direction  has  been  very  important. 
(116-118.) 

For  the  central  organization  of  the  brotherhood  the  dues  are  $3.50  per  year,  in 
return  for  which  the  members  receive  the  monthly  journal.  From  this  source 
and  from  profits  on  other  printing  the  organization  has  a  sufficient  fund  for  cur- 
rent purposes,  out  of  which  an  annual  appropriation  for  charity,  amounting  last 
Sear  to  $42,000,  is  made.  There  is  also  an  assessment  for  the  contingent  fund,  to 
e  used  in  case  of  strilres.  This  fund  has  not  been  called  upon  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  amounts  to  about  $100,000.  Local  lodges  have  additional  dues  of  from 
$4  to  $6  per  year.    (120, 121.) 

Order  of  ttaUtoay  Conductors. — ^Mr.  Clark,  grand  chief,  says  that  this  organi- 
zation includes  at  present  22.700  members,  of  which  about  1,500  are  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  The  total  number  of  conductors  employed  in  the  United  States 
is  about  24,000.  The  orp:anization  has  only  been  active  in  pushing  the  interests 
of  employees  in  labor  disputes,  ete.,  since  about  1890,  and  in  that  time  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  wages  and  reducing  hours  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  pro- 
moting the  independence  of  its  memoers,  and  in  checking  discharges  for  unjust 
causes.     (110, 113.) 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen, — According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief, 
this  organization  was  established  about  7  years  ago.  Till  recently  onlv  section 
foremen  and  roadmasters  were  eligible,  but  it  is  now  open  to  laborers  also.  The 
organization  as  yet,  however,  includes  only  about  6,000  of  the  180,000  track 
employees.  Its  membership  is  mostly  confined  to  the  South  and  West.  It  is  not 
associated  with  the  Federation  of  Railway  Employees,  which  in  fact  restricts  its 
membership  to  those  employed  on  trains.  Nevertheless  the  members  of  the  other 
railway  brotherhoods  have  encouraged  this  organization.  The  monthly  dues  of 
the  brotherhood  are  25  cents,  while  an  insurance  fee  of  $1  is  also  collected.  When 
a  member  dies  or  is  totally  disabled  a  payment  of  $1,000  is  made;  for  partial  dis- 
ablement, $500.  The  slow  growth  of  the  organization  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
practical  compulsion  of  contributions  to  the  insurance  funds  of  some  railway 
companies.     (48, 50. ) 

Switchmen's  Union  of  America, — Mr.  0*Rourke,  of  Chicago,  a  member  of 
Switehmen's  Union  No.  36,  states  that  the  membership  of  that  lodKe  is  about  65 
or  70.  There  are  3  or  4  other  local  unions  of  switohmen  m  Chicago.  Mr.  O'Rourke 
does  not  think  that  a  quarter  of  the  switohmen  of  Chicago  belong  to  the  switeh- 
men*s  union.  The  total  number  of  switchmen's  local  unions  is  158.  The  union 
was  reorganized  after  the  strike  of  1894,  and  has  had  a  wonderful  growth  during 
the  past  5  years.  The  sick  benefits  are  arranged  by  the  local  unions  accord- 
ing to  their  several  desires.  The  union  has  effected  insurance  for  all  its  members 
with  a  separate  organization — the  Imperial  Mystic  Legion — an  insurance  com- 
pany doing  business  under  the  laws  oi  Nebraska.  This  arrangement  was  made 
in  the  autumn  of  18»9.     (525-527,  530.) 

American  Railway  Union. — Mr.  O'Roubke  considers  that  a  lar^e  number  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  esx>ecially  in  Chicago,  were 
professional  a^tators.  He  apparentlv  regards  the  infiuence  of  such  men  as 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  organized  labor,  and  considers  that  the  great  strike  of 
18W  was  due  to  evil  counsel.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  present  members  of  Mr. 
O'Rourke's  switehmen's  union  were  among  the  strikers  in  1894.     (527,  529.) 

Mr.  O'Rourke  believes  that  more  men  who  are  in  active  service  are  members  of 
the  various  railway  unions  to-day  than  at  any  previous  time,  even  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  strength  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
be  in  active  service  to  be  a  member  of  that  union,  and  Mr.  O'Rourke  thinks  tnat 
one-third  of  ite  members  were  not  in  active  service.  This  large  projwrtion  of 
unemployed  men  was  due  to  the  slack  business  of  that  time,  the  years  1893  and 
1894.     (527.) 

3.  Purposes,  advantages,  and  effects, — Mr.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  declares  that  the  only  way  by  which  the  workingmen 
can  maintain  themselves  against  great  combinations  of  capital  is  by  thorough 
organization.  Thereby  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  their  individuality  and  to 
improve  their  situation  socially  and  in  the  public  eye.    (43.) 

Mr.  Moseley  has  always  found  the  officers  of  the  various  railway  brotherhoods 
to  be  of  high  character,  conservative,  and  law  abiding.  They  have  asked  for  no 
legislation  which  is  not  justified  by  humanity  and  civilization.  One  of  the  main 
parx)06e8  of  the  organizations  is  mutual  insurance.    (44.) 
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Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Locomotiye  Firemen,  says  that  the  rsQway 
brotherhoods  are  each  confined  tu  men  in  a  particular  department.  Their  pur- 
poses are  to  obtain  better  conditions  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  surroundings,  to  ele- 
vate the  profession,  to  influence  legislation,  to  obtain  financial  aid  for  afflicted 
members  and  their  families,  and  to  furnish  out-of-work  benefits  to  members  on 
strike.  They  have  had  verv  beneficial  effects.  Probably  80  per  cent  of  the 
employees  belong  to  them.    They  do  not  interfere  with  nonmembers.    (68.) 

Mr.  WILSON,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  says  that  the  railways  are  easily  able 
to  replace  men  who  are  dissatisfied  unless  they  are  very  thoroughly  or^nized. 
Without  organization  and  public  opinion  little  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
railway  trackmen  can  be  anticipated.  Already  increases  in  wages  have  been 
secured  by  organization  on  8  or  9  different  systems,  and  reduction  of  hours  on  2 
or  3.  The  railways  do  not  like  to  oppose  the  organization  directly,  but  through 
the  road  masters  they  have  to  a  certain  degree  done  so.  The  organization,  how- 
ever, is  doing  much  to  bring  closer  relations  between  the  road  masters,  section 
foremen,  and  ordinary  track  laborers.    (51,  52,  54.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  in  the  org:anization  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  to  check  the  intoxication  and  vice 
which  were  then  prevalent  among  railway  employees.  In  this  the  organization 
has  been  very  successful.  Application  for  membership  is  carefully  investigated, 
and  a  man  must  be  of  good  character  to  secure  admission.  In  1  year  172  mem- 
bers were  expelled  for  intoxication.  The  result  of  this  strict  system  has  been 
that  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  now  rare  among  eng^ineers.     (1 16,  117. ) 

Mr.  Sargent  also  says  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  discountenanced 
by  the  railway  brotherhoods  in  every  way,  as  well  as  by  the  rules  of  many  rail- 
way companies.    It  has  greatly  decreased  in  recent  years.     (69. ) 

4.  Insurance  features  of  brotherhoods.— Mr,  Sargent  testifies  that  railway 
brotherhoods  make  insurance  of  their  members  against  death  or  disability  an 
important  feature.  The  amount  of  insurance  ranges  from  $400  to  $5,000,  and  it 
is  furnished  on  a  mutual  assessment  plan  at  actual  cost.  The  various  brother- 
hoods have  already  paid  out  in  round  numbers  $20,000,000  for  benefits.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  is  furnishing  insurance  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  any  other  organization  whatever.  It  has  a  rigid  medical  examination. 
The  cost  of  an  insurance  of  $1 ,500  in  1898  was  only  $16  per  member.  The  reason  for 
this  low  cost  is  that  most  of  the  members  are  young  and  able-bodied,  since,  when 
they  become  older,  they  are  usually  promoted  to  be  engineers.  The  organization 
also  pays  benefits  for  various  disabilities  not  covered  by  the  other  railway  brother- 
hoods. Thus,  it  pays  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  for  blindness,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  consumption,  paralysis,  or  Bright's  disease.  In  the  local  lodges 
this  organization  also  provides  for  sick  benefits.  Railway  employees  would  all 
prefer  insurance  in  the  brotherhoods  to  relief  funds  maintained  by  the  companies. 
(67,91,92.) 

There  is  also  established  near  Chicago  a  home  for  aged  railway  employees  which 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  lodges  of  the  various  railway 
brotherhoods.    It  now  contains  22  inmates.     (92.) 

The  insurance  system  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  estab- 
lished in  1867.  It  is  operated  on  the  assessment  plan,  and  policies  are  for  either 
$750,  $1,500,  $3,000  or  $4,500.  About  $8,000,000  has  been  paid  to  widows  and 
orphans.  The  local  lodges  often  have  assessments  and  benefits  for  sickness  or 
injury.  The  cost  of  insurance  in  the  general  organization  has  never  exceeded 
1^  per  cent.  Men  are  paid  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  foot,  or  eye  the  same  amount  as 
for  death.  The  insurance  department  is  incorporated  and  legally  separate  from 
the  brotherhood  itself.  This  was  found  necessary  to  comply  with  State  laws. 
(Arthur,  117, 121, 126.) 

Mr.  Arnold,  grand  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  favors  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  a  law  giving  to  all  labor  organizations  the  right  to  carry  on  insur- 
ance business  strictly  among  their  members,  without  requiring  incorporation  or 
license  from  any  State  except  the  State  where  the  headquarters  may  oe  located. 
(764.) 

5.  Attitude  toward  nonmembers, — According  to  Mr,  Moseley,  the  railway 
brotherhoods  show  no  antagonism  toward  railway  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
organizations.    ( 36. ) 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  Mr.  Arthur,  does  not  attempt 
to  dictate  to  employers  whom  they  shall  employ,  nor  does  it  put  any  obstacles  m 
the  way  of  nonunion  men.  It  relies  on  its  record  to  influence  men  to  join  the 
union.     (118.) 

6.  Relations  to  employers  (see  also  as  to  Discrimination  in  employment,  p.  131;  as 
to  Wagt,  eontmctSf  p.  138)  .—Mr.  Arthur  declares  that  engineers  and  other  railway 
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employees  stand  in  special  need  of  organizatum  for  mnttial  protection,  because 
each  employee  is  subject  to  so  many  superior  officers  serving  in  different  capaci- 
ties. The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotiye  Engineers  has  established  committees  to 
present  grievances  to  employers  and  discuss  matters  with  them.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  dictate  whom  tne  railroads  shall  employ,  but  seeks  only  justice  for  its 
members.  The  principle  followed  has  usually  oeen  that  of  the  golden  rule,  and 
if  the  railway  managers  had  met  the  employees  in  the  same  spirit  there  would 
have  been  no  strikes  or  difficulties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relations  between 
the  railways  and  the  men  have  usually  been  very  friendly.     (117, 118. 123.) 

Mr.  Sarqbnt  says  that  for  the  most  part  the  relation  between  the  various 
brotherhoods  and  their  employers  is  a  pleasant  one.  The  witness  has  seldom 
found  officers  with  whom  he  could  not  negotiate  and  usually  reach  results  accept- 
able to  his  organization.  Some  railway  managers,  however,  consider  these  organi- 
zations injurious  to  their  interest,  ana  use  the  system  of  benefit  funds  and  other 
means  to  hinder  men  from  joining  them.  In  some  cases,  too,  members,  especially 
leaders  in  the  organization,  are  discriminated  against  as  to  conditions  of  employ- 
ment or  promotion,  or  an  intimation  is  made  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in 
such  a  way  that  violation  of  law  can  not  be  proved.     (87, 91.) 

Mr.  MosELEY  says  that  a  large  number  of  railways  are  now  conforming  to  rules, 
regulations,  and  rates  of  pay  agreed  upon  between  the  representatives  of  the 
various  brotherhoods  of  employees  and  the  railway  managers.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  entire  accord.  The  passage  of  the  arbitration  act  of  ISdS  has  still  further  pro- 
moted this  hannony .     (36, 37. ) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Oentral,  testifies  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  men  on  that  system  are  members  of  the  various  brotherhoods,  and  that  the 
railway  makes  no  opposition  to  such  membership.  The  witness  personally  in  his 
long  experience  has  had  little  difficulty  with  the  brotherhoods.  At  first  they 
were  inclined  to  abuse  their  new  power  and  to  make  arbitrary  demands,  but  they 
have  become  more  reasonable  and  are  now  largely  benevolent  associations.  They 
have  improved  both  the  morale  and  the  intelligence  of  the  men. 

The  New  York  Central  has  had  few  difficulties  with  strikes.  The  last  one  was 
several  years  ago,  and  was  due  to  the  demand  of  the  employees  in  the  yards  to  be 
allowed  practically  to  select  their  own  immediate  superiors.  In  this  case  the 
employees  were  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Callaway  also  refers  to  earlier  strikes  on  the 
Umon  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pacific.     (221,  222.) 

Mr.  Inoalls,  president  of  the  ChesapeaKe  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  says  that  he  himself  and  these  railways  generally 
are  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  their  employees,  and  that  contracts  are  made 
with  the  organizations.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  telegraph  opei-ators  and 
confidential  employees  ought  not  to  belong  to  organizations,  and  that  it  is  desir- 
able, on  account  of  their  smaller  number  and  tne  variety  of  their  work,  to  deal 
with  them  individually.  These  railways  have  never  had  serious  difficulty  with 
strikes.     (291J 

While  Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  is  in  favor  of  ordinary  railway  brother- 
hoods and  organized  labor  generally,  he  thinks  that  the  temx)orary  organizations, 
especially  of  railway  employees,  which  have  sometimes  been  made  through  the 
influence  of  professional  agitators,  are  essentially  *'  labor  trusts."  They  are  irre- 
sponsible and  injurious.  The  American  Railway  Union  was  a  type  of  these 
organizations.  The  Illinois  Central  does  not,  Mr.  Fish  thinks,  make  contracts 
directly  with  the  brotherhoods,  although  their  grievance  committees  are  dealt 
with  by  officers  of  the  railway.     (327,  328.) 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Cowen,  agreements  as  to  wages, 
etc.,  are  made  with  committees  of  the  men  rather  than  of  the  brotherhoods.  But 
the  officers  of  the  railway  also  discuss  questions  regularly  with  the  brotherhoods. 
The  witness  thinks  that  the  brotherhoods  believe  that  they  have  been  fairly 
treated  by  the  railway.     (307.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  believes  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
railway  employees  in  the  Southern  States  belong  to  the  brotherhoods.  His  own 
company  has  no  objection  to  the  unions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  discusses 
questions  with  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  although  no  contracts  are  made  with 
tnem.  This  company  has  had  no  strikes  or  general  complaints.  Wages  have 
been  increased  during  the  past  year  or  two,  making  up  for  the  reductions  which 
were  made  during  1892  and  1893.  The  question  of  this  increase  was  discussed  in 
perfectly  good  temper.     (266,  268. ) 

7.  Incorporation  of  traae  unions. — ^Mr.  Clark,  of  the  railway  conductors,  sees 
no  serious  objection  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  but  believes  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  it  will  meet  with  general  approval.     (116.) 
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Mr.  Arthur  says  that  objections  to  incorporation  have  been  raised  by  dele^tes 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  on  the  ground  that  each  individual 
member  of  the  organization  could  then  be  sued  for  acts  of  the  organization.  The 
insurance  departments  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  are  incorporated,  being 
legally  independent  of  the  brotherhoods  themselves.  The  custody  of  funds  of 
the  brotherhoods  is  protected  by  requiring  bonds  from  financial  and  other  offi- 
cers.    (136.) 

F.  StiikM.— 1.  Strikes  generally. — Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  railway  strikes  are  chiefly  due  to  difficulties  as  to  wages  or  to  resistance  to 
unfair  conditions  of  employment.  They  are  resorted  to  only  when  all  other  means 
of  adjustment  have  failed.  They  have  been  highly  beneficial  in  their  results  to 
railway  employees.  The  railway  brotherhoods  are  strong  advocates  of  arbitra- 
tion.   (68.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  an  authorized  strike  of  Locomotive  Engineers  requires  the 
approval  of  the  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  Mr.  Arthur's 
I)olicy  to  refuse  that  approval  unless  the  cause  is  just.  The  effect  of  the  organi- 
zation has  been  to  decrease  the  number  of  strikes.     (128. ) 

Mr.  O'Rourke,  switchman,  of  Chicago,  hopes  that  the  time  has  come  when 
there  will  be  no  more  strikes.  He  considers  that  they  are  to  be  i>revented  by 
closer  association  and  better  understanding  between  employer  and  employee.  In 
particular  he  believes  that  strikes  will  be  prevented,  and  the  interests  of  organized 
labor  will  be  furthered,  by  the  exclusion  of  agitators  from  labor  organizations 
(528.) 

Mr.  Sargent  says  that  the  general  modem  doctrine  as  to  the  right  of  labor  to 
combine  or  strike  is  that  any  body  of  men  may  associate  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bettering  their  condition  in  any  way,  may  demand  wages  at  their  own 
rates,  and  choose  their  own  employers,  provided  a  like  liberty  is  accorded  to 
everyone  else.     (71 . ) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  the  employees  of  the  railroads  are  under  no  obligation  to 
stay  at  their  wort  a  moment.  The  railroads  exercise  the  right  to  discharge  men 
without  any  notice  whatever.  If  the  men  leave  without  notice  they  are  only  exer- 
cising the  same  right.  The  railroads  can  not  properly  construe  such  leaving  of 
employment  as  an  offense,  comparable  with  drunkenness,  or  carelessness  in  the 
performance  of  duty.     (522.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  declares  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ri^ht  of  workmen  to  strike, 
but  that  the  moment  they  have  struck  they  cease  entirely  to  be  employees  and 
have  absolutely  no  claim  upon  the  property  of  their  former  employers.  They 
may  negotiate  for  reinstatement,  but  they  can  not  justly  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  business  by  other  persons.  In  fact,  public  opinion  has  now  generally 
come  to  recognize  that  strikers  are  not  justified  m  employing  violent  measures  of 
any  sort.  The  witness,  however,  thinks  that  employees  are  justified  in  forming 
a  combination  for  their  mutual  benefit.     (774.) 

2.  Boycotts. — ^According  to  Mr.  Arthur,  it  was  formerly  the  rule  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  that  where  a  duly  authorized  strike  was  made  on 
any  road  the  members  of  the  organization  on  other  roads  should  refuse  to  haul 
its  cars.  Such  refusal  was  enjoined  in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and 
North  Michigan  Railroad  strike,  and  the  order  was  upheld  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  This  rule  of  the  organization  has  accordingly  been  abandoned. 
(120, 126.) 

3.  Railroad  strike  of  1894. — Mr.  Strong,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  says 
that  the  strike  of  the  railroad  men  in  1894  was  brought  about  altogether  by  gen- 
erous sympathv  with  the  Pullman  men.  and  was  meant  to  induce  the  railroads  to 
persuade  the  tullman  Company  to  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  employees. 
The  strikers  had  no  idea  of  tieing  up  the  traffic  of  Chicago,  at  least  for  more  than 
a  few  days.  The  destruction  or  property  which  actually  took  place  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  according  to  Mr.  Strong.  He  says  that  the  Labor  Commis- 
sion reported,  after  careful  investigation,  that  the  railroads  lost  in  property, 
including  the  hire  of  3,000  deputy  marshals  and  other  incidental  expenses,  a  total 
of  $685,783.     (506.) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  within  10  or  12  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  Pull- 
man strike  there  were  1,600  families  in  Pullman,  who  had  been  employees  of  the 
Pullman  Company  from  5  to  20  years,  and  who  were  absolutely  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  depending  on  public  charity  for  support;  showing,  as  he  thinks, 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  accumulate  enough  out  of  the  pittance  they 
had  received  to  support  them  for  2  weeks.     ^505. ) 

Mr.  O'Rourke,  switchman,  states  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  switchmen  of 
Chicago  went  out  in  the  strike  of  1894.    Two-thirds  of  them,  he  believes,  are  now 
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at  work  in  Chicago  as  switchmen.  A  great  number  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  A.  R.  U.  Mr.  O'Roorke  considers  to  have  been  professional  agitators, 
especially  in  Chicago.     (529.) 

O.  Iigiuiotions  in  strikes. — 1.  Intimidation  of  employees ^  etc. — Mr.  Moseley,  secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  sabmitted  a  large  number  of 
abstracts  of  decisions  of  courts  in  which  injunctions  had  been  issued  forbidding 
the  intimidation  of  persons  seeking  employment  or  of  those  already  employed  to 

Srevent  them  from  working.  In  the  various  cases  the  methods  of  supposed  intimi- 
ation  are  defined  and  enjoined  specifically;  such  as  displaying  banners  before  i-he 
premised  ot  the  employer,  publishing  placards  and  other  statements  addressed  to 
employees,  uttering  menaces  and  threats,  including  even  mere  requests  not  to 
enter  upon  or  continue  work.  Thus  in  one  case  a  notice  to  a  foreman  of  the 
shops  of  a  railroad  requesting  him  to  stay  away  from  work  until  the  strike  was 
settled,  but  adding,  '*In  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an  intimidation,"  was 
still  held  to  be  a  threat.  Under  the  interstateKX)mmerce  act  and  the  antitrust  act 
various  injunctions  to  prevent  interference  with  the  conduct  of  railways  by 
intimidation  or  threats  have  also  been  issued.  In  one  case,  however,  an  injunction  to 

Srevent  persecution  of  plaintiff's  company  by  strikes,  boycotts,  violence,  or  intimi- 
ation  was  refused,  since  no  threat  to  do  any  unlawful  act  was  shown.  (9-11. ) 
According  to  Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Brothernood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  on  trial 
of  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  secure  the  release  of  Debs  et  al.,  the  court 
held  that  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  remove  any  obstructions  on  highways 
over  which  mails  must  be  carried,  to  supervise  interstate  commerce  so  as  to  pre- 
vent great  public  inconvenience,  and  to  enjoin  all  persons  from  interfering  with 
those  engaged  in  the  ox)eration  of  roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  or  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  carrying  United  States  mails.  A  violation  of  such  an 
injunction  may  be  punished  as  contempt.    158  U.  S.,  564.     (73.) 

2.  Compulsory  performance  of  service, — Mr.  Moseley  shows  also  that  in  various 
cases  injunctions  nave  been  issued  by  the  courts  to  compel  railway  employees  to 
perform  particular  services.  This  is  especially  common  in  the  case  of  railways 
under  receivership.  In  1893  Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court, 
enjoined  the  employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  12,000,  from  quit- 
ting the  service  of  the  receivers  with  the  object  of  crippling  the  property  or 
embarrassing  its  operation.  The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  how- 
ever, reversed  the  order  as  an  invasion  of  natural  liberiy.  In  another  case  one 
Lennon  was  punished  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing  to  handle  cars  from  the 
Ann  Arbor  Kail  way,  he  being  an  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  injunction  was  issued  without  any 
hearing  of  the  railway  employees  and  in  the  office  of  the  railroad  itself.  ( See  fuller 
account  of  these  cases  below. )  The  witness  advocates  a  bill  prohibiting  courts 
of  the  United  States  from  enforcing  sx)ecific  performance  of  contracts  for  personal 
service  by  injunctions.     (8, 12, 13.) 

8.  The  Northern  Pacific  case,  1894, — ^Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen, 
says  that  in  1894  Judge  Jenkins  issued  an  order  enjoining  the  employees  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  **  from  combining  and 
conspirinfl^  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service  of  said  receivers  with  the 
object  and  intent  of  crippling  the  property  in  their  custody  or  embarrassing  the 
operation  of  said  railros^,  and  from  so  quitting  the  service  of  said  receivers,  with 
or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  property  or  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  operation 
of  said  railroad."  (60  Fed.  Rep.,  803.)  This  matter  was  afterwards  brought 
before  the  circuit  court  of  appesJs,  and  it  was  held  that  it  would  be  an  invasion 
of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for  or  remain  in  the  personal 
service  of  another.  The  fact  that  employees  of  railroads  might  quit  under 
drcumBtances  that  would  show  bad  faith  or  disregard  of  contract  does  not,  the 
court  holds,  justify  a  departure  from  the  ^neral  rule  that  equity  alone  will  not 
compel  the  affirmative  performance  of  simply  personal  services.  Since  these 
employees  had  entered  service  ander  a  generstl  contract  which  did  not  limit  their 
right  to  ^uit  the  service,  it  would  not  be  illegal  or  criminal  for  them,  by  peaceable 
cooperation,  xiersuasion,  and  conference,  to  assert  their  right  to  refuse  further 
service,  even  Hiough  they  expected  that  their  quitting  simultaneously  without 
notice  would  temi)orarily  inconvenience  the  receivers  and  the  public.  Any  loss 
due  to  such  quitting  would  be  merely  incidental  to  the  situation  and  not  legally 
chargeable  upon  the  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  circumstances 
where  the  employees  could  be  held  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  in  combining  to  wrong 
others  or  the  public,  and  such  a  conspiracy  is  illegal,  even  though  no  act  be  per- 
formed toward  carrying  it  out.  Any  combination  which  had  for  its  object  to 
cripple  the  proiwrty  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  and  embarrass  the  operation  of 
the  railroad  either  by  disabling  the  engines,  cars,  or  other  property,  mterfering 
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with  their  possession  or  use,  or  emx)loying  force,  threats,  or  other  wrongful 
methods  against  the  receivers  and  their  employees,  would  be  illegal  conspiracy. 
(See  63  Fed. Rep., 310.)     (65,66,73,74.) 

Mr.  Sargent  declares  that  there  had  been  no  intention  on  the  ^art  of  the 
emplojrees  of  the  Northern  Paciiic  Railroad  to  strike  previous  to  the  issuance  of 
the  injunction  by  Judge  Jenkins.  The  receivers  had  issued  a  new  and  lower 
schedule  of  wages,  in  violation  of  an  existing;  contract  with  the  or^nization  of 
the  employees.  While  the  representatives  of  the  men  were  consultmg  with  the 
company  the  injunction  restraining  them  from  q,uitting  service  was  issued.  Its 
ultimate  result  was  to  bring  about  a  general  strike,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  organization  leaders,  there  might  have  been  a  rebel- 
lion among  the  men.  The  injunction  also  restrained  the  leaders  of  the  various 
brotherhoods  from  even  advising  or  counseling  with  the  employees  of  the  road. 
Thus  the  witness  was  served  with  such  an  injunction  at  his  office  in  Indiana.  (89. ) 

Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  confirms  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Sargent  regarding  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  and  the  nature  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  tnis  case.  He  and  others  in  the  office  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Eng[ineers  at  Cleveland  were  enjoined  from  talking,  counseling,  conferring  oi 
advising  with  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  employed  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  body  of  men  to  quit  employment  without  to 
some  extent  crippling  the  business,  as  the  injunction  undertook  to  restrain  the 
employees  from  doing.     (119.) 

In  1894  the  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  followed  the  example  of 
those  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  netitioning  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
employees  from  striking  when  a  reducea  schedule  of  wages  should  be  put  in 
force.  This  injunction  was  granted  by  the  lower  court,  but  reversed  by  the 
higher  Federal  court.     (62  Fed.  Rep.,  7.)     (Sargent,  74.) 

4.  Toledo^  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  case. — Mr.  Sargent  says  th*»t  in  1898, 
in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad  Company  v. 
The  Pennsylvania  Company  et  al.,  it  was  held  that  a  combination  to  induce  the 
officers  and  engineers  of  a  common  carrier  to  refuse  to  receive  ana  handle  inter- 
state freight  from  another  carrier  is  a  criminal  offense,  and  that  the  carrier 
injured  has  a  cause  of  action  against  all  those  engaged  in  it.  An  injunction  may 
be  issued  to  restrain  the  chief  member  of  such  a  conspiracy  from  giving  such  an 
order,  or  to  compel  him  to  rescind  it.  An  injunction  may  also  be  issued  to  com- 
-pel  such  a  carrier  and  its  employees  to  haul  the  cars  of  the  other  company,  and 
this  is  binding  on  all  officers  and  emplovees  whether  they  be  made  parties  or  not. 
Em^oyees  can  evade  this  obligation  only  by  quitting  the  service  of  the  company. 
(64  Fed.  Rep.,  730,  746.)     (72;  see  also  65,  66.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  the  strike  on  the  Ann  Arbor  road  was  caused  by  its  presi- 
dent breaking  a  contract  with  the  railway  brotherhoods  in  reducing  wages. 
Although  eviaence  as  to  this  contract  was  produced  in  court,  the  jud^e  granted 
an  injunction  restraining  the  employees  of  other  railroads  from  refusing  to  haul 
cars  of  the  Ann  Arbor  road  in  through  traffic.  This  order  was  sustained  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  under  the  antitrust  law.  Owing  to  this  decision 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  has  abandoned  its  former  rule  for  boy- 
cotting traffic  from  roads  on  which  authorized  strikes  are  in  force.  In  addition 
to  this  injunction  the  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  were  enjoined  from  advising  or 
consulting  with  their  men.    (119,  120.) 

6.  Eeceivers  protected  hff  injunction. — Mr.  MOSELBY  says  that  the  courts  have 
issued  numerous  Injunctions  to  restrain  employees  from  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  railways  by  receivers.  Apparently  injunctions  are  issued  under 
these  circumstances  against  acts  which  would  not  be  restrained  if  the  railway 
were  not  under  receivership.  It  has  also  been  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  injunc- 
tion, an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  management,  or  cripple  the  property,  or 
intimidate  employees  or  those  seeking  employment,  is  a  contempt  of  the  court 
appointing  the  receiver.  In  another  case  a  person  attempting  to  induce  men  to 
quit  work  for  a  receiver  was  arrested.  The  action  of  the  lower  court  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  case,  however,  where  it  was  sought  to  enjoin  all  the  employees 
from  quitting  work,  was  overruled  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
(11,12.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  as  illustrating  this  practice,  says  that  in  1885  the  Wabash  Railroad 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  chairman  of  a  committee  of  striking 
employees  sent  notice  to  the  foremen  of  the  various  shops  of  the  road  requesting 
them  to  stay  away  from  the  ^op  until  t^e  strike  should  be  settled,  but  adding, 
"  Lino  case  are  you  to  consider  tiiis  an  intimidation."  The  courts  held  that  this 
was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  receiver's  management  and  a  contempt  of 
court.     (24  Fed.  Rep.,  217.)     In  another  case  in  1885  it  was  held  that  the 
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emx)loyees  of  a  receiver  are  gnilty  of  contempt  of  court  if  they  resort  to  threats 
or  violence,  or  seek  to  overawe  others  by  preconcerted  demonstrations  of  force,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  leave  employment  and  thus  hinder  the  operation  of  the 
road.  Where  a  party  of  men  combine  to  do  an  unlawful  thing,  and  one  of  them 
does  an  act  which  the  others  do  not,  all  are  responsible  for  his  act.  (U.  S.  v. 
Kane  et  al.,  23Fed.  Rep.,  748.)     (71,  73.) 

6.  Restriction  of  use  of  injunctions. — ^Mr.  Moseley  declares  that  the  frequent  use 
of  injunctions  is  exasperating  to  the  wage-worker  and  is  tending  to  bring  the 
Federal  judiciary  into  disrej^ute.  The  employees  are  not  given  a  fair  hearing,  but 
employers  seem  to  secure  injunctions  for  tne  asking,  as  in  the  Lennon  case.  The 
witness  admits  the  duties  of  railway  employees  toward  the  public  as  a  third 
partv;  but  he  believes  that  railway  employees  recognize  those  duties  and  usually 
fulfill  them,  and  that  they  should  have  accordingly  a  special  protection'.     (12, 13. ) 

Professor  Johnson  says  that  railways  have  found  the  injunction  an  important 
means  of  securing  their  ends  in  disputes  with  their  employees.  They  have  at 
times  taken  occasion  to  attach  mail  cai  s  to  as  many  trains  as  possible  for  the  sake 
of  the  protection  of  the  courts.  The  witness  believes  that  some  statutory  limit- 
ation will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  the  injunction.     (63. ) 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of 
inquiries,  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  a  bill,  which  has  already  been  introduced 
at  a  previous  session  of  Congress,  dividing  contempts  of  court  into  two  classes, 
those  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  those  not  committed  in  its  pres- 
ence. The  Litter,  which  are  called  indirect  contempts,  should  be  treated  by  differ- 
ent procedure  from  direct  contempts.  A  written  accusation  should  be  made  and 
the  accused  required  to  answer.  The  trial  should  proceed  upon  testimony  as  in 
criminal  cases;  the  accused  should  be  entitled  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses, 
and  the  court  should  have  the  option  of  stimmoninga  jury.  Especially  should 
the  jud^ent  be  subject  to  appeal  to  higher  courts.  The  text  of  the  proposed  law 
is  submitted  in  full.  The  witnesses  declare  that  the  criminal  laws  are  brought 
into  contempt  by  the  too  liberal  use  of  injunctions.  In  fact,  where  men  simply 
exercise  their  inalienable  right  to  cease  work,  and  where  they  pay  due  regard  to 
the  public  safety,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  injunction  of  the  Federal  courts  at 
all.     (761,762.) 

These  officers  maintain  also  that  the  enjoining  of  men  from  taking  concerted 
action  in  leaving  the  employ  of  railways  or  from  using  proper  and  peaceable 
means  to  induce  others  to  do  so  is  unjust  and  should  be  prohibited.  The  crimi- 
ng code  provides  prox>er  i)enalties  for  criminal  actions.     (65, 66. ) 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  also  favors  the  bill 
providing  for  two  classes  of  contempt,  and  thinks  that  the  court  should  not  be 
given  the  right  to  imprison  for  contempt  committed  without  the  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  courts.     (764.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  thinks  that  either  party 
in  an  injunction  case  should  have  the  right  to  have  disputed  questions  of  fact 
tried  by  jury;  but  odierwise  that  the  procedure  of  injunction  should  not  be  done 
away.    (766.) 

Mr.  RoNEMUS,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  declares  that  no  injunction  should  be 
used  against  employees  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  answer.  Injunc- 
tions  against  men  who  have  committed  no  actual  offense  and  do  not  contemplate 
doing  so  are  un-American.    (769. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  declares  that  where  injunctions 
are  issued  in  connection  with  strikes  they  usually  forbid  acts  which  are  already 
illegal  and  criminal  under  statutes,  and  that  they  are  accordingly  unnecessary. 
Moreover,  the  issue  of  such  injunctions  deprives  citizens  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  which  has  always  been  considered  absolutely  essential  to  securing  justice. 
The  judge  who  acts  in  an  injunction  case  must  decide  that  certain  acts  have  been 
committed,  a  question  which  properly  belongs  to  the  jury.  The  strict  laws  of 
evidence  which  would  be  applied  in  criminal  cases  do  not  necessarily  govern  the 
judge  in  a  case  for  contempt.  The  judge  is  biased  on  the  ground  that  his  author- 
ity has  been  disregarded.  The  witness  would  apparently  favor  the  prohibition  of 
injunctions  in  connection  with  strikes.    (779,  780.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  sees  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  well-established  rules  of  equity 
concerning  injunctions.  There  may  be  errors  in  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts 
concerning  such  matters,  but  the  body  of  l^e  law  is  composed  oi  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  last  resort.    (772.) 

H.  ArUtrataon.— 1.  OenercUlv, — The  officers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods, 
in  a  joint  statement,  declare  that  the  brotherhoods  are  strong  advocates  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration.     Their  experience  with  these  methods  has  been  satisfactory. 
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Compulsory  arbitratioB  wonld  involve  x>ennan6iit  boards  and  would  take  away  the 
very  spirit  of  arbitration.  Two  cases  of  arbitration  under  the  Canadian  law  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  have  recently  been  settled  by  award  in  favor  of  the 
employees.     (68, 69, 94, 95. ) 

Mr.  Arthur,  ^and  chief  engineer,  says  the  policy  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  has  been  to  conciliate  employers,  sending  committees 
to  discuss  difficulties  with  them,  and  referring  unsettled  matters  to  the  chief 
officers  of  the  organization.     (125.) 

Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  moral  suasion 
and  mediation  between  parties  in  labor  disputes  is  advantageous.  There  must 
be  consideration  on  both  sides.  The  railways  which  he  represents  would  not, 
however,  be  willing  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  an  increase  in  wases,  without 
some  limitation,  such  as  that  the  wages  should  not  exceed  those  or  rival  lines; 
they  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  anyone  but  their  own  directors. 
(291.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  does  not  think  that  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes  on  railways  is  likely  to  be  of  great  imxx>rtance.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is  no  way  of  compelling  men  to 
continue  work  if  they  do  not  wish  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railways  will  not 
voluntarily  submit  disputes  involving  really  vital  matters  to  the  decision  of  out- 
side authorities.  They  must  have  employees  who  will  carry  out  orders  and  obey 
instructions.  The  influence  of  a  change  of  even  10  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  wages 
upon  the  earnings  of  a  railway  company  is  so  ^eat  that  Mr.  Callaway,  at  any 
rate,  would  hardly  be  willing  to  submit  a  question  involving  such  an  increase  to 
arbitration.     (221 ,  222. ) 

Mr.  Fish,  or  the  Illinois  Central,  thinks  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  railway  matters  is  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  effective  discipline 
over  the  men  if  authority  is  divided.  The  railways  are  held  responsible  to  the 
people,  and  must  have  discipline.     (324.) 

2.  United  States  arbitration  a<it  of  1898. — Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  testifies  that  the  iTnited  States  arbitration  act  of 
June,  1898,  has  as  yet  had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
concerning  railways.  The  act  provides  that  either  party  to  a  controversy  may 
apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  act  as  mediators.  If  the  mediation  fail,  the  parties,  if  they  agree 
to  arbitrate,  each  appoint  one  arbitrator,  and  a  third  is  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  ana  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
only  one  instance  so  far  has  there  been  any  application  for  mediation.  This  came 
from  the  side  of  the  employees,  and  there  appeared  to  be  clearly  a  situation  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  law.  The  officers  of  the  common  carriers,  however, 
declined  all  offers  of  conciliation  and  refused  to  arbitrate,  declaring  that  the  con- 
troversy related  only  to  wages,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  rate  of  wages  ux>on 
profits  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  afford  to  submit  the  determination  to  any 
other  authority. 

Mr.  Knapp  is  of  the  opinion  that  resort  to  arbitration  must  necessarily  be 
voluntary,  and,  accordingly >  that  if  other  railroads  take  the  same  position  as  was 
taken  in  this  case,  law  can  accomplish  nothin^^.  He  thinks,  furtner,  that  if  the 
attempts  at  conciliation  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  any  case  shall  prove  unsuccessful,  the  parties  will 
not  be  willing  to  arbitrate,  since  the  decision  of  the  third  arbitrator  would  be 
likely  to  bo  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  officers  just  named  who  appointed 
him. 

The  witness,  however,  is  able  to  suggest  no  amendment  to  the  measure. 
(129-131.) 

Mr.  MosELEY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  the 
arbitration  act  enables  empiDyees  and  employers  to  come  together  without  any 
surrender  of  ground.  The  Gfovemment  itself  steps  in  and  urges  arbitration, 
and  the  side  which  refuses  to  arbitrate  is  likely  to  receive  public  condemnation. 
The  relations  between  railways  and  their  employees  have  never  been  so  harmo- 
nious as  since  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  it  meets  the  approval  of  all  railway 
men.     (37.) 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  think  that  the  act  of 
June  1, 1898,  has  not  yet  been  given  a  fair  test;  indeed,  there  has  been  no  occasion 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  proper  earnestness  be  shown  by  Government  officials, 
it  may  have  good  results.    They  have  no  changes  to  suggest.    (68,  69,  762.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  however,  points  out 
that  the  act  does  not  apply  to  employees  except  those  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
trains.    Out  of  823,476  employees,  596,859  have  no  protection  under  the  law.    The 
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measnre  should  be  extended  to  them.  Moreover,  the  witness  thinks  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shonld  be  made  a  tribunal  before  which  all 
classes  of  railroad  employees  could  present  their  grievances.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  commission  to  take  testimony  and  make  a  public  record  of  their 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  case.  Public  opinion  would  then  have  great 
influence  in  comi)elling  railways  to  accept  the  decision.     (766,  767. ) 

Mr.  BoNEHUS,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  favors  a  somewhat  similar  system  to 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson.     (770.) 

Mr.  Arthur  thinks  it  is  just  to  compel  the  parties  to  arbitration,  especially  in 
the  case  of  railways,  to  abide  by  the  awards  of  the  arbitrators.  The  existing 
United  States  arbitration  act,  however,  is  of  great  advantage  without  the  com- 
pulsory clause,  since  public  opinion  will  be  a  x>owerful  influence  in  compelling 
both  sides  to  accept  arbitration  when  either  asks  for  it,  and  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion. However,  there  has  been  no  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Locomotive 
Engineers  under  this  law.     ( 125. ) 

Mr.  CowBN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  does  not  think  that  the  arbitration  act 
will  have  any  effect.  Railway  companies  will  not  permit  outside  authorities  to 
fix  wages,  especially  since  no  ix)wer  can  bind  the  employee  unless  practical  slavery 
be  introducea.     (309.) 

8.  Compulsory  arbitration, — The  chief  officers  of  the  five  leading  brotherhoods  of 
railway  employees  are  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  as  involving  involun- 
tary servitude.     (762.) 

Mr.  Arnold,  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  is  of  the 
same  opinion.    (764.) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  compulsory  arbitration 
is  both  practicable  and  advantageous.  Corporations,  being  creatures  of  the  law, 
can  be  made  to  submit  to  any  condition  imposed  upon  them.  The  great  interest 
which  the  public  has  in  the  conduct  of  railways,  and  in  preserving  the  general 
stability  of  business,  would  justify  any  interference  with  labor  disputes  m  this 
way.  ijSO.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  in  reply  to  a  schedule  of  inquiries  concemingrailway  labor,  submitted 
a  detailed  argument  against  compulsory  arbitration.  The  witness  recognizes  the 
right  of  laborers  to  strike  and  to  form  unions,  but  he  declares  that  during  strikes 
they  have  no  rights  whatever  as  regards  the  property  of  their  employers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  tne  strike  is  ultimately  the  only  effective  way  of  settling  labor  dis- 
putes. Force,  not  in  the  sense  of  physical  force,  but  of  economic  ability  to  resist, 
must  be  ultimately  decisive. 

Arbitration  which  is  compulsory  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Arbitration  can 
only  mean  a  conti'act  to  submit  questions  to  a  decision,  and  it  is  enforceable  as  a 
contract  and  not  otherwise.  Compulsory  arbitration  would  involve  the  right  of 
one  party  to  compel  another  to  appear  before  a  tribunal,  and  this  would  be  essen- 
tially a  judicial  proceeding.  Moreover,  there  are  some  things  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  can  not  be  armtrated.  Thus,  if  the  workmen  assert  a  claim  that  no 
one  shall  be  employed  who  does  not  belong  to  a  given  labor  union,  the  employer 
having  the  inherent  and  essential  right  to  employ  whom  he  will,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion for  arbitration.  A  merchant  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  arbitrate  the 
price  of  his  goods. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  men  to  whom  questions  concerning  labor  disputes  may 
be  prudently  submitted.  The  universal  tendency  of  arbitrators  is  to  split  the 
difference,  and  this  inevitably  gives  advantage  to  the  workmen,  especially  since 
the  pecuniary  ri^  of  the  employer  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  laborer. 
Moreover,  arbitrators  are  bound  by  no  rules  of  law,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  supposedly  weaker  party. 

Finally,  the  laborers  can  not  be  effectively  bound  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 
The  decision  may  be  binding  upon  the  labor  union,  but  the  union  can  not 'control 
the  actions  of  its  members,  who  are  always  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  The  employer , 
on  the  other  hand,  is  bound. 

As  a  matter  of  tact,  Mr.  Walker  thinks,  workingmen  are  not  anxious  to  submit 
questions  to  arbitration  until  they  have  found  tnat  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
meir  demands  in  any  other  way.  They  seldom  think  of  arbitrating  until  a  strike 
has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  become  apparently  a  failure.  This  feeling  is  fostered 
by  the  l^Miers  of  many  labor  unions,  who  find  their  chief  advantage  during  the 
period  of  the  strike.     (773-776. ) 

L  Aoeidentf  and  ii^nxiei. — 1.  Safety  appliances — United  States  act  of  1893, — Mr. 
MoBBtiBT,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  by  this 
act  railways  were  required  within  5  years  to  equip  freight  trains  with  air  brakes 
and  train  brakes  sufocient  to  enable  the  engineer  to  control  the  train  directly, 
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and  to  equip  all  cars  with  antomatic  couplers  and  with  hand  holds.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  some  roads  had  almost  entirely  failed  to  comply  with  the  act,  and  as 
those  which  had  done  so  were  by  the  law  practically  pnnisned  by  being  prohibited 
from  hauling  the  cars  of  other  roads  not  so  equipped,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  extended  the  time  for  2  years,  to  January  1, 1900.  The  witness  does 
not  think  further  extension  will  be  asked  for  or  necessary.    (82.) 

Mr.  Olabk,  chief  of  the  railway  conductors,  says  that  the  extension  of  time 
for  5  years  asked  by  the  railroads  was  opposed  by  the  various  railwaybrother- 
hoods,  and  they  succeeded  in  having  the  time  reduced  to  2  years.  The  same 
testimony  is  given  by  Mr.  Arthur,  who  adds  that  some  of  the  roads  had  been 
prevented  from  complying  with  the  law  by  the  depression  in  railway  business, 
but  that  others  had  smiply  neglected  to  do  so,  although  their  earnings  were  ample. 
(115, 126J 

The  officers  of  all  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  declare  that  they  think  the 
railways  are  doing  all  they  can  to  comply  with  the  law  concerning  safety  appli- 
ances, and  that  no  further  legislation  is  necessary.    (763,767.) 

Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  t/ommission,  testified  in 
October,  1899,  that  very  rapid  advance  was  being  made  by  railroads  in  e<}uipping 
their  cars  with  the  safety  appliances  required  by  law,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
there  would  be  an  application  for  extension  of  the  time  for  equipment  beyond 
January  1, 1900.     (131.) 

Several  railway  officers  testified  on  this  subject  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit  for  the  equipment  of  cars,  January  1, 1900. 

Mr.  Callaway  said  that  the  New  York  Central  had  entirel v  and  promptly  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  as  to  safety  appliances.  All 
its  cars  have  automatic  couplers  and  handholds  and  about  68  per  cent  of  the 
freight  cars  have  air  brakes.  There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  in  securing  suffi- 
ciently strong  couplers,  but  this  has  now  been  remedied.  During  the  period  of 
transition  there  has  been  no  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents,  but 
when  all  cars  are  proi)erly  equipped  the  witness  believes  that  there  will  be  decidedly 
fewer  casualties. 

The  New  York  Central  is  equipped  throughout  with  the  block-signal  system, 
which  gives  information  to  coming  trains  of  any  difficulty.  Stoves  have  been 
replaced  altogether  by  steam  heat,  but  the  witness  is  doubtful  whether  this 
decreases  risk  materially.  The  cars  of  this  road  are  largely  lighted  by  Pintsch 
gas,  and  some  exx>eriments  are  being  made  with  electric  lighting,  which  has  hith- 
erto scarcely  proved  satisfactory .  The  system  is  almost  altogether  double  tracked. 
(219,220.) 

Mr.  Inoalls  said  that  the  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Liouis  railroads  expected  to  have  their  equipment  of  safety 
appliances  complete  by  January  1 ,  1900.     (291 . ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  said  that  that  system  expected  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  concerning  safety  appliances  by  January  1, 1900,  a  large 
proportion  of  tne  cars  being  already  equipped.  The  master  car  builders'  vertical 
car  coupler  is  used.     (268. ) 

Mr.  Co  WEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  stated  in  October,  1899,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cars  of  that  compan}[  had  been  equipped  with  air  brakes  and 
automatic  couplers.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  cars  are  not  worth  the  expense 
of  putting  on  these  appliances.  They  will  be  used  in  local  traffic  and  will  grad- 
ually go  out  of  service  alto^ther.  The  reason  why  the  process  of  equipping  cars 
has  Deen  necessarily  slow  is  that  no  large  prox>ortion  of  cars  could  oe  taken  out 
of  service  without  interfering  with  the  busmess  of  the  country.  The  new  equip- 
ments have  been  put  on  chiefly  at  times  when  the  cars  were  taken  into  the  snops 
for  repairs  and  reconstruction.     (808.) 

Mr.  MosELEY  states  that  there  was  a  great  dispute  among  railway  men  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  vertical-plane  coupler,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
master  car  buOders,  and  the  link-and-pin  coupler,  similar  in  form  to  the  oldnand 
couplers.  The  former  was  finally  generally  approved.  Its  special  advantage  is 
that  it  holds  the  cars  closely  together,  preventing  slack.  This  coupler  was  free 
from  patents.  The  act  likewise  required  that  the  drawbars  of  cars  should  be  of 
a  standard  type.  This  was  fixed  by  the  American  Railway  Association  at  not  less 
than  3H  i^or  more  than  34|  inches,  and  railways  have  generally  complied.     (33.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  the  cost  of  air  brakes  is 
$29.75  per  set.  If  they  are  applied  to  cars  hiaving  substantial  foundation  brake 
gear,  the  cost  of  putting  on  the  brakes  should  not  exceed  $5;  if  new  foundations 
and  brake  gear  are  necessary,  about  $20. 

The  cost  of  putting  automatic  couplers  on  new  cars  should  not  exceed  from  $13 
to  $20.    On  old  cars  there  may  be  added  expense  for  strengthening  the  draft  tim- 
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bers,  etc.,  but  thiB  expense  would  be  necessary  in  any  case,  since  old  cars  of  light 
caxMicity  are  unfit  for  use  alon^  with  modem  heavy  cars  and  engines.  At  any  rate 
most  cars  now  used  are  new,  since  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  increase 
the  size  of  cars  in  recent  years.    (67,  68.) 

3.  Effect  of  safety  appliances,— Mx»  Moseley  says  that  the  result  of  the  require- 
ment concerning  couplers  and  air  brakes  has  been  greatly  to  reduce  accidents. 
Considering  the  amount  of  freight  handled,  only  about  hsdf  as  many  men  were 
killed  and  half  as  many  injured  in  1897  as  in  1898.  The  number  killed  was  1,067 
less.  The  change  has  also  resulted  in  saving  loss  of  links  and  the  breakages  in 
the  old  style  of  coupler,  involving  considerable  expense.  The  requirement  as  to 
air  brakes  was  necessar  jr  especially  to  prevent  the  rear-end  collisions  which  were 
formerly  frequent.  It  is  proving  an  economy  to  railways.  Trains  can  make 
much  faster  time,  because  they  need  not  take  so  long  to  slow  down,  and  the 
capacity  of  cars  can  be  increased.  Where  an  employee  formerly  handled  200  tons 
of  train  load  he  can  now  handle  600  or  800.     (32-84.) 

Mr.  Knapp  says  that  the  effect  of  the  change  abready  seems  to  be  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  casualties  to  the  employees.  At  the  same  time,  on  account  of 
differences  m  the  e<^uipment  on  different  cars,  imperfect  appliances,  and  lack  of 
experience,  there  might  be  expected  to  be  numerous  accidents  during  the  period 
of  transition,  so  that  the  full  effect  can  not  be  judged.     (131.) 

Mr.  Spencer  expects  that  casuidties  will  be  considerably  diminished  by  these 
appliances,  although  the  results  of  individual  carelessness  can  not  be  eliminated. 
He  does  not  think  that  the  amount  of  labor  required  on  trains  will  be  reduced  by 
them.  The  use  of  air  brakes  on  passenger  trains  has  not  lessened  the  number  of 
employees.  The  work  of  operating  trains  is  actually  becoming  more  complicated. 
Nevertheless,  these  devices  help  in  securing  efi&ciency  and  api)ai*ently  reduce  the 
relative  demand  for  labor,  although  not  causing  absolute  reduction  m  numbers. 
(268,269.) 

Mr.  Inqalls  thinks  the  law  of  1893  was  a  wise  one.  The  real  test  of  its 
ejficiency  in  preventing  casualties  will  be  made  after  January  1.  The  railways 
which  are  fully  equipped  will  then  refuse  to  exchange  cars  with  those  which 
are  not.     (291.) 

Mr.  CowEN  says  that  although  the  use  of  these  appliances  probably  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  safety  of  the  employees  there  are  some  new  dangers  connected 
with  them,  such  as  from  the  necessity  of  getting  under  the  cars  to  fix  the  pii)es 
on  the  air  brakes.     (309. ) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  CJhicago  Great  Western  Railway,  thinks  that  the 
use  of  safety  appliances  will  probably  redilce  the  number  of  accidents  and  result 
in  a  considerable  saving  to  the  railroads.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
much  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  up  to  the  present  time,  but  that  was 
perhaps  not  to  be  expected.     (455.) 

3.  Proposed  State  taw  as  to  safety  appliances, — Mr.  Moseley  favors  the  enact- 
ment of  uniform  laws  by  the  separate  States  requiring  railways  lying  wholly 
within  a  State  to  equip  their  engines  with  i)ower  driving-wheel  brakes  and  their 
cars  with  train  brakes,  automatic  couplers  and  drawbars  of  standard  height,  and 
hand  holds,  as  well  as  to  block  all  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  etc.,  to  prevent 
the  catching  of  feet.  This  bill,  which  is  submitted  in  full,  is  similar  to  the  exist- 
ing United  States  act  requiring  safety  appliances  on  interstate  railways.     (39.) 

Mr.  Saroent  advocates  the  law  proposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, for  enactment  by  separate  States,  requiring  the  use  of  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes.  There  are  many  roads  lying  wholly  within  single  States 
which  yet  haul  cars  in  interstate  traffic,  and  employees  on  these  should  be  pro- 
tected.   (98.) 

4.  Blocking  of  frogs, — Mr.  Moseley  declares  that  men  have  been  killed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  recently  for  lack  of  proper  blocking  of  switch  frogs.  He 
accordingly  recommends  a  bill  for  requiring  them  to  be  properly  blocked  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     (38.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  proposed  law  requiring  the  blocking  of  frogs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  etc. ,  is  of  less  importance  than  it  would 
have  been  before  the  introduction  of  automatic  couplers.  These  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  going  between  cars,  and  it  was  principally  while  doing  so  under  the  old 
sjTstem  that  accidents  from  catching  the  feet  in  frogs  occurred.     (115.) 

5.  Report  of  accidents. — Mr.  Moseley  favors  a  requirement  that  in  case  of 
accident  resulting  in  killing  or  injuring  employees  or  others  railways  should  notify 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  once,  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate as  to  the  cause.  Railways  should  also  report  accidents,  with  their  causes 
and  results,  each  month  instead  of  annually,  as  at  present.  None  of  these  reports 
should  be  made  the  basis  for  damage  suits.  The  witness  submitted  the  form  of 
a  bill  for  this  purpose.    (37, 38. ) 
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ThiB  measure  is  also  commended  by  the  officers  of  the  5  great  railway  brother- 
hoods in  their  joint  reply  to  the  schedule  of  inquiries  as  to  railway  labor.     (763.) 

Mr.  Saroent  also  advocates  this  proxx>sal.     (93.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  declares  that  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
ways and  the  welfare  of  railway  employees  are  matters  of  general  public  interest. 
The  presentation  of  statistics  concerning  accidents  is  of  great  importance.  Such 
statistics  had  much  influence  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  act  requiring  the  use 
of  automatic  couplers  and  brakes,  and  more  detailed  information  than  is  now 
received  would  be  of  material  value.     (114.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  does  not 
believe  that  a  requirement  that  the  railroaids  should  rex>ort  the  details  of  accidents 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  secure  very  much  definite  infor- 
mation. Railway  companies  themselves  try  to  discover  the  causes  of  accidents, 
but  in  some  cases  reach  only  indefinite  results.  Still  such  a  requirement  would 
not  work  any  particular  hardship  to  the  railroads.     (456.) 

6.  Contribution  by  railways  to  injured  persons. — Professor  Johnson  says  that, 
aside  from  benefit  funds  maintained  by  certain  railway  companies,  it  is  quite  a 
common  practice  for  these  and  other  roads  to  contribute  to  injured  employees  or 
to  the  families  of  those  who  are  killed.  Moreover,  those  who  are  injured  so  as  to 
be  unable  to  perform  hard  labor  are  often  given  some  subordinate  position,  such 
as  that  of  watchman.     (59.) 

According  to  Mr.  Callaway,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  New  York  Central  to  allow 
persons  injured  half  pay  during  the  time  of  disability,  or,  in  case  of  permanent 
incapacity,  to  provide  tnem,  if  possible,  with  some  light  employment  at  a  gate  or 
signal  tower,  or  in  some  such  place.  Similar  arrangements  are  made  iot  the 
benefit  of  older  men.  The  company  has  no  regular  i)ension  system ,  but  frequently 
does  grant  pensions  to  individuals  at  various  rates.  The  railroad  has  no  hospitals 
of  its  own,  but  these  are  scarcely  necessary,  as  it  has  arrangements  with  private 
hospitals  at  various  points.  The  men  largely  belong  to  associations  for  mutual 
relief,  and  many  also  insure  with  accident  insurance  companies.     (218, 219.) 

7.  Hospital  associations, — Mr.  Saroent  says  that  these  are  maintained  by  vari- 
ous railways,  and  where  honestly  conducted  are  of  great  benefit.  Thus  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  collects  50  cents  per  month  from  firemen  and  a  prox)ortionate 
sum  from  all  other  employees,  including  the  president  and  managers,  and  the 
hospital  facilities  furnished  are  very  acceptable  to  the  employees.  The  funds 
thus  accumulated  may  become  very  large.  Recently  the  Union  Pacific  hospital 
department  was  investigated  in  the  courts,  and  it  was  found  that  the  funds  had 
been  mismanaged  and  diverted  from  their  purpose.     (92.) 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  recently  established  a  hospital  which 
cost  the  railway  $75,000,  and  which,  Mr.  Inoali^  declares,  is  very  complete.  It  is 
8upi)orted  by  assessment  upon  all  employees  who  care  to  have  the  privilege  of  its 
use.  Even  the  officers  are  nominally  assessed,  although  Mr,  Ingalls  has  com- 
muted his  own  payment.  The  railway  is  also  hoping  to  establish  a  pension  system 
for  disabled  or  superannuated  employees.     (289,  290.) 

J.  Idsbility  of  railways  for  iinnriee  to  employeef. — 1.  Assumption  of  risk  by  em- 
ployees.— Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  submitted  a  paper  summariz- 
ing  the  common-law  doctrines  as  to  employers'  liability. 

Where  an  employment  is  accomi)anied  with  risk,  of  which  those  who  enter  it 
have  or  are  presumed  to  have  notice,  they  can  not,  if  they  are  injured  by  expo- 
sure to  such  risks,  recover  from  the  employer.  By  contract  to  perform  hazardous 
duties  the  employee  assumes  such  risks  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge,  includ- 
ing such  as  arise  during  the  course  of  employment,  if  he  had  or  was  bound  to 
have  knowledge  thereof.  He  does  not,  however,  assume  the  risk  of  danger 
arising  from  unsafe  or  defective  methods,  machinery,  or  other  instrumentalities, 
unless  he  has  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge  or  notice  thereof;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  that  an  injured  employee  had  such  Imowledge  or  notice  of  the 
defect  or  obstruction  causing  the  injury  is  upon  the  employer.     (^75. ) 

2.  Who  can  sue  for  injury. — All  of  the  States  and  Territories  within  the  United 
States  have  a  statute  grivin^  the  right  to  the  person  injured  to  bring  suit  for  dam- 
ages, and  in  case  the  injury  is  fatal,  then  the  statute  provides  either  that  the  widow 
or  heirs  of  the  decedent,  or  the  representatives  or  the  decedent  (his  executors 
or  administrators) ,  shall  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  to  derive  benefit  from  any 
recovery  that  may  be  had.     (Saroent,  75.) 

3.  Defective  appliances  and  rules. — An  employer  is  liable  in  damages  to  his 
employee  where  tne  employee,  free  from  negligence,  sustains  an  injury  through 
the  employer's  negligence.  Such  negligence  may  consist  in  the  doing  of  some- 
thing by  tne  employer  which,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence,  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  or  in  the  omission  of  any  duty  or  precaution  winch  a 
prudent,  careful  man  would  or  ought  to  have  taken. 
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It  is  the  dnty  of  the  master  to  fnmish  his  servant  with  such  appliances,  tools, 
and  machinery  as  are  suited  to  his  employment  and  may  be  used  with  safety;  and 
he  is  responsible  for  all  defects  which  ne  should  or  could  have  known,  but  failed 
through  negligence  to  learn  of,  or  which,  having  learned  of,  he  failed  to  remedy. 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuries  occasioned  by  its  negligence  in  failing 
to  keep  its  track  or  roadbed  or  other  surroundings  under  its  control  in  proper 
condition;  however,  its  duty  is  only  to  use  reasonable  care. 

Employers  are  not  required  to  furnish  the  best  and  latest  improved  machinery, 
but  only  such  as  is  reasonably  safe  and  suitable. 

A  master  who  sets  a  servant  to  work  in  a  place  of  danger  without  Kiving  him 
such  warnings  and  instructions  as  the  youthfulness,  inexperience,  or  lack  of  capac* 
ity  of  the  servant  reasonably  requires,  is  guilty  of  negligence  and  liable  to  the 
servant  for  any  injury  arising  therefrom. 

It  is  the  duty  of  employers  to  make  such  regulations  for  their  employees  as 
will  give  them  reasonable  protection;  and  employees  are  bound  to  obey  all  lawful 
and  reasonable  commands  of  their  employers,  and  an  injury  resulting  to  the 
employee  while  disobeying  rules  would  not  enntle  him  to  recover  damages. 

(SARaBNT,74.) 

Mr.  M06ELET,  secretarv  of  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission,  savs  that  the 
common  law,  as  aflArmed  by  numerous  decisions  in  this  country,  holds  a  master 
liable  for  injury  to  his  servants  resulting  from  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances 
of  which  he  might  have  known  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care.  But  it  is  ordi- 
narily held  not  necessary  that  he  furnish  the  very  best  appliances  known,  and  the 
continued  use  of  an  appliance  which  has  long  been  used  safely  does  not  imply 
negligence.  The  tendency  is  in  the  State  courts  toward  greater  liberality  toward 
the  employee.  In  the  Greenlee  case  in  North  Carolina,  May,  1898,  it  was  held 
that  the  raQroad  was  liable  because  it  did  not  use  safety  appliances  which  expe- 
rience had  shown  to  be  best.  In  another  case  in  the  same  State  this  doctrine  was 
reaffirmed  as  being  as  old  as  the  law  itself:  '*  When  safer  appliances  have  been 
invented  and  have  come  into  general  use,  it  is  negligence  per  se  for  the  master  to 
expose  his  servant  to  the  hazard  of  life  or  limb  from  antiquated  appliances 
which  have  been  generally  discarded  by  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  other 
employers."  Economy  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  is  not  to  be 
deemed  superior  to  the  conservation  of  life  and  limb.     (25-28.) 

4.  Liability  for  acts  of  fellow-servants. — Mr.  Sargent  states  the  common-law 
doctrine  as  to  the  liability  of  employer  for  injuries  to  employees  through  the  acts 
of  fellow-servants  as  follows:  Where  a  master  uses  due  diligence  in  selecting 
comi>etent,  trusty  servants,  and  furnishes  them  with  suitable  means  to  perform 
the  services  in  which  they  are  employed,  the  master  is  not  answerable  to  one  of 
them  for  an  injury  received  through  carelessness  and  negligence  of  another  wliile 
both  are  engaged  m  the  service. 

All  who  serve  the  same  master,  work  under  the  same  control,  derive  authority 
and  receive  compensation  from  the  same  common  source,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
same  general  business,  though  it  may  be  in  different  grades  or  departments  of  it, 
are  fellow-servants  who  take  the  risk  of  each  other's  negligence.     (75.) 

Mr.  MosELEY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that 
most  cases  where  jwrsons  are  injured  through  the  acts  of  coemployees  or  fellow- 
servants  in  the  United  States  are  decided  under  the  common-law  doctrine,  not  being 
regulated  by  special  statute.  That  doctrine  relieves  the  employer  from  liability  in 
case  he  has  used  reasonable  care  in  selecting  his  servants.  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, is  the  correct  definition  of  fellow-servants.  As  to  this  x)oint,  the  numerous 
cases  cited  by  the  witness  show  marked  divergences,  but  the  greater  number  appear 
to  consider  all  employees  of  the  same  master  or  company,  whether  they  have  xx>wer 
of  direction  or  not,  as  fellow-servants.  Thus  it  is  held  that  the  servant  causing 
and  the  servant  sustaining  the  injury  need  not  be  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
work,  and  one  may  be  the  superior  of  the  other.  Thus  on  buildings  and  in  cases 
of  laborers  working  by  gangs  generally,  one  having  direction  as  a  boss  is  still 
regarded  as  a  fellow-servant.  But  in  Illinois,  where  their  employment  does  not 
require  cooperation  and  result  in  mutual  contact  such  that  each  might  influence 
the  other  toward  safety  or  caution,  servants  of  the  same  employer  are  not  fellow- 
servants;  habitual  association  is  necessary.  In  regard  to  railways  specifically, 
many  decisions  hold  that  trainmen  are  all  fellow-servants  of  one  another  and  also 
of  trackmen,  employees  in  shops,  telegraph  operators,  switchmen,  etc.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  conflicting  decisions;  for  example,  conductors  and  en^- 
neers  are  held  the  superiors  of  brakemen,  as  vice-principals.  In  Gulf,  C.  &  S.  F. 
Ry.  Co.  V,  Warner,  tne  court  deflnes  fellow-servants  to  be  those  engaged  in  a 
common  service,  in  the  same  grade  of  employment,  working  together  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  working  to  a  common  purpose. 
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The  doctrine  of  f  ellow-senrants  has  been  abrogated  as  regards  railway  employees 
b^  tlie  statutes  of  several  States,  notably  Texas,  where  the  act  has  been  held  con- 
sutational. 

Uniformity  in  the  law  is  very  desirable  and  should  be  secured  by  a  Federal 
statute.  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  especially  urges  that  under  modem  condi- 
tions the  liability  of  common  carriers  should  be  extended  rather  than,  as  court 
decisions  often  tend  to  do,  restricted.    (21-25,  28) . 

Mr.  Wn^ON,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  declares  that  the  fellow-servant  doc- 
trine in  many  States  is  so  interpreted  as  to  work  great  injustice  to  railway 
employees,  especially  trackmen.  The  laws  and  court  decisions  vary  greatly  in 
different  States.    (58,  54. ) 

Mr.  CowEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  says  that  the  attitude  of  the 
courts  and  of  tne  statutes  regarding  the  liability  of  railroads  for  the  acts  of  fel- 
low-servants differs  considerably  in  different  States.  There  would  be  some 
advantage  in  a  uniform  rule,  in  Ohio,  without  statute,  the  courts  have  been 
inclined  to  consider  many  railway  employees  as  being  superior  officers  for  whose 
acts  the  company  is  liable.     (S04.]| 

According  to  Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  dJhesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  attitude 
of  courts  and  juries  toward  the  railways  in  suits  for  oamages  for  personal  injury, 
both  to  employees  and  others,  is  different  in  almost  every  State.  In  Kentucky  ms 
railway  has  never,  except  during  the  xxast  year  or  two,  had  fair  treatment.  In 
most  States  the  attitude  toward  railways  is  much  better  now  than  10  or  20  years 
ago.  As  a  railway  manager  Mr.  Ingalls  would  like  to  have  the  liability  for  injury 
limited,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  mistake  from  the  standx>oint  of  the  public. 
(289.) 

5.  Proposed  extension  of  liability, —HAi,  Sarqent  says  that  laws  modif3ring  the 
doctrine  as  to  fellow-servants,  so  as  to  extend  the  liability  of  railway  companies, 
have  been  passed  in  Texas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Ohio,  and  other  States.  The  effect  of  the 
law  has  been  or  will  be,  the  witness  hopes,  to  induce  employers  to  be  more  careful 
in  selecting  men,  and  to  make  the  men  more  careful  or  their  fellow-employees. 
Railway  employees  would  prefer  to  prevent  accident  rather  than  to  secure 
indemnity. 

Since  men  have  no  choice  as  to  who  shall  be  their  fellow-employees,  and  often 
know  nothing  about  their  character,  the  company  should  be  responsible  for  their 
acts.  The  courts  and  laws  regularly  free  railways  from  liability  where  injury  is 
due  simply  to  natural  risks  or  to  contributory  negligence  by  the  person  injured. 
Where  me  railways  fail  to  furnish  proper  appliances  liability  should  attach  to 
them  for  accidents.     (66,89.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  railway  conductors,  thinks  full  liability  should  attach  to 
railway  companies  for  injuries  in  any  way  due  to  improper  equipment  of  roadbed 
or  to  acts  of  fellow-employees.  Railway  men  have  no  choice  as  to  those  with 
whom  they  work,  and  should  not  suffer  for  their  incompetence  or  negligence. 
(115.) 

Mr.  MoBELEY  is  scarcely  in  favor  of  the  proposal  to  make  the  employer  liable  for 
all  injuries  or  deaths,  however  caused,  and  even  though  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
employee  himself.  Men  should  understand  that  they  owe  care  and  caution  not 
only  tdi;hemselve8,  but  to  their  employers.  But  employers  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  using  unsafe  appliances,  or  employing  incompetent  men  to  manage  or 
direct.  In  the  case  of  railways,  trackmen  and  laborers,  at  any  rate,  should  not  be 
held  fellow-servants  of  trainmen.     (32.) 

While  Mr.  Moseley  would  not  favor  action  by  Congress  without  the  fullest 
investigation,  he  believer  that  a  national  law  defining  the  liability  of  railways  for 
injury  to  their  employees  would  be  desirable.  Railway  men  are  engaged  in  a 
semipublic  employment.  The  courts  hold  nearly  all  railways  to  be  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  so  that  the  Federal  courts  are  those  in  which  damage  suits 
are  usually  tried.  Experience  shows  that  the  decisions  of  these  courts  are  very 
conflicting  and  even  unjust,  and  unless  Congress  deals  with  the  subject  this  judge- 
made  law  will  continue  largely  to  govern  these  cases.  The  following  bill  has  been 
drafted  for  this  purpose  (81,  40.) 

*^Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
apply  only  to  coromon  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  and  f  orei^  commerce  and 
to  their  employees  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  common  earners  as  such. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  where,  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is  caused 
to  an  employee  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
employee's  employer,  the  employee,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  his  representatives, 
shfidl  have  the  same  rights  to  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as 
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if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of,  nor  in  the  service  of,  the  employer, 
nor  engaged  in  his  work :  Provided,  That  an  employee  or  his  representatives  aoall 
not  be  entitled  under  this  act  to  any  right  of  comjiensation  or  remedy  against  the 
emplovee*8  employer  in  an^  case  where  the  employee  knew  of  the  negligence  which 
cansed  his  injury  and  failed,  without  reasonable  excuse,  to  give  or  cause  to  be 
given  within  a  reasonable  time  information  thereof  to  his  employer,  or  to  some 
person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  his  employer;  but  nothing  contained 
in  this  proviso  shall  apply  to  any  case  where  such  employee  is  injured  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  and  so  forth, 
approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

'*Sbc.  8.  That  a  contract  whereby  an  employee  relinquishes  any  right  under 
this  act  shall  not,  if  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right,  constitute  a  defense  to 
any  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  under  this  act." 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders  also  favor  the  passage  of  the 
above  bill.  (762.)  Mr.  Aknold,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  takes  the  same  position.  (764. )  So  do  also  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  BaUroad  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  Ronemub,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Carmen.  The  latter  declares  that  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  would 
be  to  force  employers  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  fit  men.    (766, 769. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  a  uniform  law  making 
all  common  carriers  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  would  not  be 
unjust  to  the  employer,  since  he  selects  and  directs  each  employee,  while  the 
employee  has  no  choice  as  to  his  fellow-servants.    (780.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  railways 
would  not  object  especially  to  being  made  liable  for  injuries  to  employees  through 
negligence  of  their  fellow-servants,  provided  a  similar  liability  were  imposed 
nx>on  other  classes  of  employers,  and  provided  a  reasonable  limit  of  liability  were 
fixed.  As  the  law  now  stands,  persons  injured  often  recover  damages  through 
the  S3rmpathy  of  juries,  and  frequently  to  excessive  amounts.     (222,  223.) 

6.  Umformityof  decisions, — Mr.  Moseley  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Kailway  Company  v.  Baugh  the  railway  company  claimed  citizen- 
ship in  Maryland  by  virtue  or  its  incorporation  in  that  State,  and  hence  obtained 
a  removal  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  courts  of  Ohio, 
where  the  accident  occurred.  By  section  721  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  must  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  at  common  law  in  the 
United  States  courts,  unless  a  Federal  law  provides  otherwise.  The  lower  courts 
in  this  case  followed  the  rule  of  law  in  Ohio  as  settled  by  the  State  courts,  in  the 
absence  of  statute,  and  granted  damages  for  the  injury.  This  was  overruled  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  there  is  no  common  law  for  the  Feder^ 
courts,  out  that  there  is  a  '  *  general  law  "  to  be  settled  by  the  United  States  courts, 
with  no  obligation  to  follow  the  decision  of  State  courts.  Justice  Field  dissented 
vigorously  from  this  decision.  He  declares  that  the  court  had  previously,  in 
Wneaton  v.  Peters,  held  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  **  general  law  "  of  the 
country.  The  justice  of  the  claim  by  which  a  corporation,  by  a  mere  fiction  as 
to  its  citizenship,  removes  a  case  to  the  Federal  court  is  also  denied.  The  witness 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  had  the  employee  been  injured  on  a  railroad  paral- 
leling the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  but  evened  by  an  Ohio  corporation,  he  would  have 
obtained  damages.  A  foreign  corporation,  simply  by  being  such,  eBcai)es  the 
obligation  of  the  Ohio  common  law.  Several  Federal  j  udges  have  officisJly  referred 
to  the  decision  as  being  against  the  trend  of  former  cases.  The  decisions  of  Federal 
courts  themselves  have  oeen  very  conflicting,  and  this  last  decision  makes  more 
conspicuous  the  need  for  a  uniform  defimtion  of  liability  by  Federal  statute. 
(29,80,40,41.) 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  uniform  Federal  statute  Mr.  Moseley  thinks  that  advan- 
tage would  come  from  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  the  following: 

**J?c  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  a^embled,  That  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  the  several  States  shall,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  otherwise  require  or  provide,  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision 
in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  such 
decisions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  regard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
involving  questions  of  general  and  those  involving  questions  of  special  or  local 
law." 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  also  express  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  bill  proi)06ed  by  Mr.  Moseley.  They  doubt  the  jKWsibility  of  taking 
jurisdiction  entirely  away  from  the  Federal  courts,  but  think  that  the  decision  of 
some  one  court  should  be  made  the  rule  and  followed  in  all  cases  to  which  it  can 
be  justly  applied.    (762.)    Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
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men,  is  also  in  favor  of  this  bill  (764) ;  while  Mr.  Ronbmub,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Carmen,  beUeves  that  tne  Federal  conrts  should  as  far  as  possible  follow 
the  decisions  of  the  State  conrts.  (769.)  Mr.  Sargent  also  advocates  this  law 
and  thinks  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  railway  employees.     (93.) 

Mr.  Clajik  says  that  he  and  the  organization  which  he  represents — ^the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors — ^f avor  the  act  for  requiring  Federal  courts  to  conform  their 
decisions  to  the  State  laws  and  decisions.     (115.) 

7.  Employers'  liability  in  Qreat  Britain, — ^Mr.  Moselbt  says  that  prior  to  1880 
the  common-law  doctrine  of  liability  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  fiy  the  act  of 
that  year  the  employer  was  made  liable  for  injuries  to  workmen  caused  by  defects 
of  machinery,  by  negligence  of  a  person  in  the  employer's  service  intrusted  with 
superintendence  or  authority  over  the  injured  person,  by  any  act  or  omission  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  by  the  negligence  of  any 
I>er8on  in  charge  of  a  railway  signal.  This  act  is  still  in  force.  In  1893  a  biu 
sought  to  extend  liability  to  include  all  acts  of  fellow-servants,  but  it  failed  of 
passaf^.  The  workmen's  compensation  act  of  1897  makes  the  employer  liable  for 
all  injuries,  even  if  purely  fortuitous,  unless  caused  by  serious  and  willful  mis- 
conduct of  the  employee  injured.  The  amount  of  compensation  for  different 
cases  is  fixed.  Contracting  out  is  prohibited.  Most  employers  have  insured 
themselves  against  accident,  the  rates  of  insurance  being  considerably  raised. 
(28,29.) 

K.  Eelief  fimdi  and  departments  maintained  b^  employen.  1.  Description, — Professor 
Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  testifies  that  six  leading  railways — 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  lines,  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  Burling- 
ton, Reading,  and  Plant  systems — ^have  relief  departments  for  the  insurance  of 
employees  against  accident  and  sickness.  Previous  to  the  United  States  arbitra- 
tion act  of  1898,  contribution  to  these  by  employees  was  compulsory  on  three  of 
the  lines.  It  is  still  practically  compulsory,  since  those  who  do  not  join  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  conditions  of  employment.  The  contributions  of  mem- 
bers range  from  75  cents  to  $3.75  per  month,  the  former  sum  securing  a  death 
benefit  of  $250.  Benefits  for  accident  and  sickness  range  from  $1  to  $1.50  per 
week.  The  railways  themselves  pay  the  expense  of  administration  and  supply 
any  deficit.    Their  proportion  of  the  total  cost  ranges  from  16  to  20  per  cent. 

Under  these  arrangements  the  employees  contract  that  the  benents  paid  shall 
offset  any  damages  for  injury  or  death,  and  this  contract  is  usually  held  legal  by 
the  courts.  The  system  is  thus  an  economical  one  for  the  railways,  and  the  more 
so  because  it  gives  them  more  control  over  their  employees,  especially  in  time  of 
strike.  Nevertheless,  the  railways  often  make  additional  contributions  in  partic- 
ular cases  of  accident,  and  they  often  give  injured  employees  some  position  not 
requiring  hard  labor.  The  examination  of  employees  as  a  condition  of  member- 
ship in  the  association  has  also  been  beneficial.  The  cost  of  insurance  under  this 
system  and  in  the  railway  brotherhoods  is  practically  the  same,  but  the  latter 
method  is  to  be  preferred  for  other  reasons.  The  railway  relief  departments  tend 
to  prevent  their  members  from  joining  the  brotherhoods  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  double  insurance.  There  are  also  certain  relief  associations  of  a  more  volun- 
tary nature  formed  among  the  employees  of  certain  other  railways;  thus  there 
are  six  in  New  England. 

Perhaps  the  dominant  motive  of  the  railway  companies  which  have  established 
benefit  runds  is  to  hold  their  employees  more  closely  under  control.  In  time  of 
strike  the  employee  is  in  doubt  whether  to  remain  with  the  company  or  to  act 
with  the  union,  often  sacrificing  his  rights  in  the  benefit  fund.  However,  it  is 
usually  provided  that  the  employee  can  continue  his  payments  and  retain  his  right 
for  9  months  while  he  is  out  of  the  employ  of  the  company.     (57-60.) 

2.  Compulsory  contributions. — Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  evidence  that  the  present  law  prohibiting  compul- 
sion of  employees  to  contribute  to  relief  fundjs  is  violated.  Contribution  to 
the  fund  is  not  now  made  an  open  condition  of  employment,  but  if  an  applicant 
refuses  to  join  the  relief  association,  when  it  is  called  to  his  attention  at  the  time 
of  his  application,  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  but  this  is  the  reason  for  refusing  to 
give  him  work.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  always  had  a  nominally  volun- 
tiary  association.  The  more  subservient  employees  are  inclined  to  join  it,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  roads,  they  may  be  given  the  impression,  rightly  or  otherwise, 
that  they  will  be  promoted  more  rapidly  by  doing  so;  but  an  independent  man  is 
not  comi)elled  to  join  the  association — ^hundreds  of  them  do  not — and  they  may 
prefer  to  risk  fewer  chanc(^s  of  promotion  for  the  sake  of  being  free.  Some  rail- 
ways consider  the  brotherhoods  injurious  to  their  interests  and  use  this  method 
of  influencing  enmloyees  to  stay  out  of  them.     (67, 89-91.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  of  the  locomotive  engineers,  says  that  railway  employees  prefer 
insurance  in  their  own  organizations  rather  than  in  those  controlled  by  railway 
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Gompanies,  but  the  complaints  concerning  the  companies*  funds  are  not  very 
definite  or  general.  When  the  relief  system  was  first  established  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  compulsory  feature,  and 
this  was  afterwards  abandoned.  The  witness  has  heard  no  complaints  concern- 
ing the  system  on  that  road.  There  have  been  some  complaints  as  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  but  the  witness  knows  of  men  who  have  secured  employment  on 
that  road  without  being  required  to  join  the  benefit  association,  and  has  heard 
no  complaints  from  these  men.  The  railway  funds  have,  however,  kept  many 
from  t-atdng  insurance  in  the  brotherhoods.     (121 ,  122, 125. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  says  that  some  trackmen  have  declined 
to  join  their  brotherhood  because  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  insurance  main- 
tained by  railway  companies,  and  could  not  afford  to  insure  twice.  On  the  Plant 
System  there  is  little  opportunity  of  securing  employment  unless  one  also  applies 
for  membership  in  the  insurance  association.     (47,  48.) 

Mr.  MosELEY,  secretary  "of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that 
prior  to  the  United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898  employees  were  virtually  required 
to  contribute  to  relief  funds  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Coercion  in  this 
regard  was  prohibited  by  that  act,  and  the  witness  does  not  believe  that  any  force, 
as  contemplated  by  that  act,  has  since  been  exerted.     (31,  82.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Itailroad,  discusses  some- 
what fully  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  relief  system  of  that  road.  The  employees 
and  the  railway  jointly  contribute  to  a  fund  for  providing  relief.  When  the 
system  was  first  established  it  was  not  compulsory  for  men  to  enter  the  reHef 
department,  but  employees  who  now  enter  the  service  must  agree  to  join.  No 
change  has  been  made  since  the  act  of  1898.  There  is  no  compulsion,  since  an 
applicant  need  not  take  employment  unless  he  chooses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  is  approved,  the  witness  declares,  by  99  per  cent 
of  the  men.  The  relief  department  was  formerly  a  sex)arate  corporation.  The 
charter  of  this  corporation  being  repealed,  it  was  reorganized  as  a  voluntary 
association.  There  was  no  compulsion  upon  the  men  to  enter  the  reorganized 
department,  but  fully  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  members  did  enter  it  of  their 
own  free  will,  after  ten  years*  previous  experience.  No  complaint  is  heard  that 
those  who  are  outside  the  department  are  not  placed  in  the  line  of  promotion. 
The  effect  of  the  entire  system  upon  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee  is 
very  good.  Litigation  has  been  practically  wiped  out  by  this  arrangement. 
(304^^8.) 

3.  Exemption  from  liability  through  relief  departments. — ^Mr.  Wilson  thinks 
that  railway  companies  Jiaving  relief  departments  should  not  be  permitted  to 
manage  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  injured  employees  or  their  heirs  from 
collecting  the  amount  of  damages  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  By  way  of 
illustration,  the  witness  declares  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  recently  organ- 
ized a  relief  department  charging  $36  per  year  on  $1,000  insurance,  with  provision 
for  a  small  weekly  benefit.  The  employee  is  thus  required  to  pay  exorbitantly 
for  insurance,  and  in  order  to  collect  the  insurance  must  sign  a  release  relieving 
the  company  of  liability.  The  injured  person  is  not  altogether  deprived  of  the 
right  to  sue  for  damages,  but  can  not  do  so  if  he  accepts  benefits  from  the  fund. 
(767.) 

Mr.  RONEMUS,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  also  declares  that  par- 
ticipation in  any  relief  fund  should  not  bar  an  employee  from  collecting  damages 
for  injuries.  Most  relief  associations  are  more  expensive  than  the  same  amount 
of  insurance  outside,  especially  in  the  brotherhoods.  This  witness  also  objects  to 
the  relief  departments  on  the  ground  that  applicants  for  employment  may  be 
rejected  because  they  can  not  pass  the  rigid  examination  required  for  entering 
relief  departments.    (770. ) 

Mr.  Saroent  declares  that  although  the  employers  contribute  somewhat  to  these 
funds,  the  employees  pay  practically  the  full  cost  of  insurance.  This  system  is 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  employees,  because  of  its  i)aternalism,  because  of  the 
forfeiture  of  sums  paid  in  by  change  of  employment,  and  because  of  the  compul- 
sion to  contract  to  exempt  the  employers  from  liability,  notwithstanding  that 
the  employees  have  paid  the  full  value  of  the  insurance.     (67.) 

Mr.  Ck>WEN  admits  that  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  employee  is  required  to 
fdgn  a  contract  when  he  accepts  relief  from  the  relief  department  that  he  will  not 
sue  the  railway  company,  although  there  is  no  agreement  made  in  advance  not 
to  sue. 

The  attention  of  the  witness  being  called  to  the  section  of  the  United  States 
arbitration  act  of  June  1, 1898,  which  prohibits  employers  from  making  it  a  con- 
dition of  entering  employment  that  the  applicant  shaU  agree  to  contribute  to  any 
such  fund,  or  that  he  shall  release  the  employer  from  legal  liability  for  injury  to 
an  amount  exceeding  the  proportion  of  the  reUef  fund  contributed  by  the 
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employer,  Mr.  Cowen  declared  that  no  change  of  practice  had  been  made  bv  Mb 
company  since  that  act.  If  the  act  aimed  to  prevent  railroad  companies  from 
making  agreements  with  their  intended  employees  as  to  contributing  to  a  relief 
fund,  tne  act  is  invalid,  and  the  only  way  to  test  its  constitutionality  is  by  not 
complying  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  railway  is  in  no  sense  released  from 
liability.  The  requirement  is  simply  that  when  the  employee  accepts  payment 
from  the  relief  fund  he  must  give  an  absolute  release  of  further  liability.  This 
contract  is  not  made  in  advance,  and  if  he  prefers  to  take  his  chance,  he  can  sue 
for  damages.  Although  the  railway  company  itself  contributes  directly  onlv 
from  one-sixth  to  one-nith  of  the  payments  to  the  relief  fund,  the  service  which 
its  clerks  and  officers  perform  in  managing  the  business  of  the  fund  is  an  imx>or- 
tant  contribution.     (304-308. ) 

4.  Savings  fund^  Baltimore  and  Ohio, — Mr.  Cowkn  also  describes  the  savings- 
fund  system  which  has  been  established  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
There  are  few  savings  banks  in  the  re^on  through  which  this  railway  passes. 
Employees  are  allowed  to  make  deposits  with  the  company.  On  this  they  are 
flparanteed  4  i)er  cent.  The  moneys  dejwsited  are  loaned  to  employees,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  building  homes.  The  fund  has  been  so  prosperous  that  during 
1899  the  depositors  received  interest  at  5i  per  cent,  and  hundreds  of  employees 
have  obtained  homes  through  this  system.  The  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1899  were  $1,168,000,  the  deposits  made  during  tnat  year  being  $393,000.  The 
fund  is  managed  by  the  officers  of  the  railroad  witnout  expense  to  the  depositors. 
(306.) 

L.  General  oanditioiLi  of  labor — ^Miaoellaaeoiu. — 1.  Labor  on  Illinois  Central. — ^Mr. 
Fish  says  that  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Bail- 
road  have  28,750  employees.  Men  are  employed  regardless  of  membership  in 
labor  organizations.  Pains  are  taken  to  keep  them  from  working  too  many  hours 
without  proper  sleep.  Rules  re^rding  intoxication  are  strictly  enforced.  On 
one  division  of  the  road  a  hospital  has  been  established  by  the  company,  and  is 
maintained  by  assessments  on  the  men,  which  are,  however,  voluntary.  The 
companies  expected  to  conform  to  the  law  regarding  safety  appliances  by  «f anuary 
1, 1900.     (333.) 

2.  Labor  on  Chicago  Great  Western, — Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  says  that  his  road  has  had  no  special  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  strikes.  It  never  hesitates  to  treat  with  organized  labor.  The 
usual  hours  of  work,  except  for  trainmen,  are  10  per  day.  Trainmen  work  by 
the  hour.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  comnany  to  have  the  men  work  on  Sun- 
days more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Tnere  is  no  provision  for  a  fund  for 
sickness  or  disablement.     (455.) 

3.  Railtvay  trackmen. — According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Railway 
Trackmen,  the  road  masters  on  the  railways  are  the  heads  of  employment,  except 
where  the  trackmen  are  very  thoroughly  organized.  They  can  employ  and  dis- 
charge men  at  will.  Partly  from  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  the  approval  of 
their  superiors,  they  are  inclined  to  be  severe  with  their  men.  The  road  masters 
and  foremen  are  harmonious  in  their  relations,  but  often  have,  little  care  for  the 
track  laborers.  The  chances  for  promotion  to  positions  as  foremen  are  fair,  but 
road  masters  are  often  civil  engineers  without  previous  tactical  railway  experi- 
ence. It  requires  several  years  to  become  a  thoroughly  efficient  track  hand.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  is  doing  much  to  promote  harmony  between 
these  different  classes.     (52, 54. ) 

There  are  about  180,000  men  employed  in  maintaining  the  tracks  and  roadbeds 
of  American  railroads.  Of  these  about  2,000  are  road  masters,  covering  from 
100  to  150  miles  of  track  each.  About  30,000  are  section  foremen,  each  covering 
a  few  miles  of  track,  for  which  he  is  personally  responsible.  These  men  are 
almost  always  faithful  to  duty,  and  few  accidents  occur  through  their  fault.  The 
trackmen  are  employed  by  these  foremen.  Scarcely  half  as  many  are  employed 
in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  trackmen  are  paid  exceedingly  low  wages.  The 
witness  believes  that  90  per  cent  of  them  are  American  citizens.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  some  Chinamen  are  employed,  and  in  New  England  there  are  many  foreign- 
ers, but  elsewhere  nearly  all  are  Americans.     (45, 46, 50.) 

4.  StDitchm£n.^'MT.  O'Roubkk  states  that  the  wages  of  switchmen  in  Chicago 
are  25  cents  an  hour  for  what  is  called  plain  switching  during  the  day  and  for 
helping,  and  27  cents  at  night.  Some  of  the  railroads  work  their  men  as  little  as 
10  hours  a  day;  some  11,  many  12,  some  15  and  16.  There  is  no  complaint  about 
the  long  hours;  if  there  were,  the  men  might  change  to  shorter  runs.  Some  prefer 
to  work  the  long  hours  and  make  more,  and  others  would  rather  have  less  and 
work  only  10  or  11  hours.  There  has  been  no  change  in  switchmen *s  wages  in  4 
or  5  years.    More  men  are  now  employed  on  acQotmt  of  Ulie  increased  business, 
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and  the  men  are  working  more  hours.  The  switchmen's  wages  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  the  switchmen  have  had  no  grievances  of  any  kind  against  the 
railroads.    (5S0.) 

Mr.  O'Roarke  supposes  that  there  are  900  to  1,000  switchmen  in  Chicago.  He 
does  not  believe  that  a  quarter  of  them  are  members  of  the  switchmen's  union. 
Many  of  them  are  members  of  other  organizations — the  conductors'  organization 
and  the  trainmen's  orgpnization.  These  are  men  who  were  out  of  work  in  their 
own  line  and  who  came  to  Chicago  and  got  employment  as  switchmen.     (530.) 

5.  Car  repairers, — Mr.  Ronemus,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Carmen,  states  that  repairers  of  cars  are  subjected  to  many  inconveniences  and 
hardships.  Loaded  cars  are  often  in  need  of  I'epair  and  are  repaired  on  the  track, 
usually  without  any  shed  or  other  covering.  The  men  are  required  to  keep  at 
work  constantly,  regardless  of  rain,  sleet,  and  all  other  conditions  of  the  weather. 
Railways  should  be  required  to  erect  suitable  sheds  over  at  least  part  of  the  repair 
track.     (770.) 

6.  Relations  of  employer  and  employees. — ^Mr.  O'Roubke,  switchman,  of  Chi- 
cago, believes  that  the  interests  of  railroad  labor  will  be  best  furthered  by  closer 
association  between  employer  and  employee;  that  all  forces  which  tend  to  cause 
hostile  feelings  between  them  are  wrong,  and  those  who  encourage  such  feelings 
are  the  foes  of  labor.  He  hox>es  that  the  time  has  come  when  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  strike.  He  and  his  associates  look  for  industrial  peace.  Organ- 
ized railway  labor  to-day  offers  no  shelter  to  the  agitator.  The  i)olicy  of  the 
switchmen's  unions  in  Chicago  is  to  exclude  agitators  from  membership.  (526, 
527,  589.) 

Mr.  MosELEY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that 
most  railway  managers  are  progressive  men  and  have  done  much  in  the  interest 
of  their  employees.  They  have  established  hospitals,  relief  funds,  Younc  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  etc.  The  American  Railway  Association  and  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  have  recommended  the  best  safety  appliances  and  regu- 
lations; but  in  the  absence  of  law  some  few  employers  refuse  to  perform  their 
duties  properly.  The  managers  feel  a  certain  opposition  to  restraint,  but  the  pub- 
lic has  a  clear  right  to  regulate  enterprises  to  widch  they  have  given  such  great 
privileges  as  to  railways.     (4S,  44.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  says  some  of  the  most  serious  disputes 
as  to  labor  matters  have  occurred  on  roads  operated  by  receivers.  The  railway 
men  believe  that  reductions  in  wages  have  been  undertaken  which  would  not 
have  been  tried  if  the  support  of  the  Federal  courts  had  not  been  expected.    (116.) 

7.  Profit  sharing,  etc. — Mr.  Inoalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
declares  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  profit  sharing  as  applied  to  railways.  The 
plan  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  getting  the  men  to  buy  stocK  is  perhaps  somewhat 
dangerous,  because  stocks  go  up  and  down  in  value.  It  is  preferable  to  let  the 
wages  paid  be  considered  as  representing  a  certain  capital,  and  make  a  payment 
upon  that  capital  out  of  profits.  This  practice  creates  better  feeling  among  the 
men,  secures  better  work,  and  checks  trouble  with  strikes.  The  diflSculty  so  far 
has  been  that  rsdlways  have  been  too  poor  to  be  sure  of  paying  regular  dividends. 
(290.) 

Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  says  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  that  company,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  one  share  of 
stock  to  esycn  employee  at  the  current  market  price.  Payment  may  be  made  by 
installments  in  sums  of  $5  or  multiples  thereof.  Interest  at  4  ^t  cent  is  allowed 
on  partial  payments.  The  number  of  employees  thus  holding  stock  is  705,  and 
their  holdings  amount  to  2,554  shares. 

The  general  ownership  of  stock  in  the  Illinois  Central  is  widely  distributed. 
The  average  holdings  of  each  investor  are  from  85  to  90  shares.  Much  more  than 
a  majority  of  the  stock  is  held  by  the  5,194  persons  who  own  less  than  100  shares 
each,  the  total  number  of  stockholders  being  6,526.  A  block  of  40,000  shares  is 
held  by  a  group  of  Duteh  investors,  who  issue  certificates  in  the  Dutoh  language 
based  upon  them.    (325-327.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  of  tne  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  the  system  by  which  the 
employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  are  permitted  to  purchase  stock  at 
special  rates  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  many  employees.  It  is  generally 
considered  acceptable  and  is  promoting  harmonious  relations.  The  man  who  has 
an  interest  in  a  business  will  naturally  be  more  devoted  to  ite  success.    (92. ) 

8.  Railroad  F.  M.  C.  A. — ^Mr.  Callaway  states  that  branches  of  the  railroad 
Y.  M.  0.  A.  are  located  at  nearly  all  the  large  terminal  stations  and  yards  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railway.  The  buildings  have  often  been  furnished  by  the 
railroad  company,  and  Mr. Vanderbilt  has  frequently  furnished  libraries  and  other 
facilities.    Tiiq  secretaries  are  usually  paid  Dy  the  company.    Many  employees 
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have  homes  of  their  own,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  others  avail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Y.  M.  O.  A.  Loogings  and  meals  are  provided  at  low  rates; 
there  are  bath  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and  other  conveniences.     (220.) 

9.  Colored  labor. — Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  testifies  that  colored 
men  are  employed  as  trainmen  and  firemen,  but  not  as  condnctors  and  engineers, 
and  scarcely  at  all  as  switchmen.  Their  wages  are  usually  about  10  per  cent  less 
thsLU  those  of  whites  doing  the  same  work.     (266, 267.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  jLocomotive  Engineers,  says  that  by 
action  of  the  convention  of  this  organization  in  1873  colored  men  were  made  ineli- 
gible for  membership.  They  are  opposed  by  the  white  members  in  the  South, 
where  the  organization  has  a  large  constituency,  and  they  are  also  less  competent 
than -white  men.     (118,119.) 

Xin.  LAKE  TRANSPORTATION. 

A.  Yoliune  and  oharaoter  of  trafflo. — Mr.  ElBEP,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Asso 
elation,  states  that  the  great  item  of  freight  on  the  lakes  is  ore.  This  business 
has  increased  immensely  in  the  last  few  years.  The  total  shipments  of  iron  ore 
by  lake  during  1899  were  17,901,000  gross  tons,  of  which  4,101,675  tons  came  from 
Lake  Michigan  ports,  and  the  rest  from  Lake  Superior.  The  total  traffic  through 
the  Soo  Canal  in  1899  was  25,255,810  tons,  of  which  about  60  per  cent  was  ore.  Of 
the  grain  traffic,  probably  about  80  per  cent  goes  to  Buffalo,  the  remainder 

5:oing  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  to  Erie,  to  Ogdensburg,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
n  1899  the  grain  receipts  at  Buffalo  were  153,000,000  bushels,  besides  10,000,000 
barrels  of  flour.  In  1898  they  were  204,000,000  bushels  of  ffrain  and  12,500,000 
barrels  of  flour.  The  falling  off  was  due  princinally  to  the  labor  controversy  at 
Buffalo  in  May,  which  shortened  the  season,  and  the  very  high  rates  which  pre- 
vailed for  carrying  iron  ore,  so  high  that  the  railroads  were  able  to  compete 
actively  in  the  carriage  of  grain. 

The  east-boimd  movement  of  freight  on  the  lakes  is  two  or  three  times  as  large 
as  the  west  bound.  The  most  of  the  boats  return  west  light.  Coal  is  the  only 
large  item  of  west-bound  shipment.  There  was  shipped  last  year  from  Buffalo 
2,648,425  tons  of  anthracite  coal  by  lake,  and  126.140  tons  of  bituminous.  These 
figures  include  shipments  to  all  ports,  but  the  greater  part  goes  to  various  Ameri- 
can ports.  The  most  of  the  bituminous  coal  that  is  shipped  by  lake  goes  from 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Ashtabula.  No  coal  is  received  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States  by  lake;  the  movement  is  the  other  way.  dJoal  is  shipped  on  Lake 
Ontario,  from  Charlotte  and  Oswego  and  other  points,  to  Toronto  and  other  points 
in  Canada.    It  is  also  shipped  from  Buffalo  and  from  Ohio  ports.     (715-717.) 

The  ore  boats  are  likely  to  carry  a  load  or  two  of  grain  in  the  spring  before  the 
ore  movement  begins  and  another  load  or  two  in  the  fall  after  the  ore  movement 
ends.  The  Strait  of  Mackinac  sometimes  opens  before  the  St.  Marys  River,  and 
boats  can  go  from  Chicago  with  a  load  of  grain  earlier  than  from  Lake  Superior 
with  ore.  In  the  fall  the  ore  freezes  in  the  ore  pockets,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to 
load  vessels,  whereas  grain  can  still  be  loaded  rrom  the  elevators.     (717.) 

Loading  and  unloading, — Since  lake  vessels  are  in  commission  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  the  question  of  dispatch  in  port  is  of  very  great  importance. 
The  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading  has  been  greatly  improved  within  a  few 
years.  A  vessel  now  reaches  Buffalo  with  260,000  or  270,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
the  morning,  and  is  unloaded,  gets  a  load  of  coal,  and  leaves  the  same  night. 
(721.) 

Opening  of  navigation-^Insurance. — Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  lake  season 
begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Strait  of  Mackinac— about  the  20th  of  April.  Insur- 
ance  begins  when  the  strait  is  reported  open.  Insurance  policies  expire  at  noon 
on  some  specified  day — some  on  December  1,  some  on  December  5,  some  as  late  as 
the  12th.  If  the  vessel  is  on  a  voyage  at  that  time  the  insurance  covers  her  until 
she  completes  the  voyage.     (721.) 

Navigation  toM?«.— Mr.  E^eep  states  that  the  navigation  laws  forbidding  the 
participation  of  foreign  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  apply 
to  lake  commerce.  Ue  does  not  consider  that  these  laws  are  of  much  value  to 
the  lake- vessel  owners,  since  even  the  commerce  between  American  and  Canadian 
ports  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  vessels.  During  1899  American 
vessels  carried  about  97  per  cent  of  the  freight  through  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal. 
(722,723.) 

B.  Cluiraotar  of  veiMlA—Ataoiiiit  of  tonnage.— Mr.  Keep  says  that  the  ordinary  lake 
vessel  is  built  to  carry  bulk  freight*— coal,  ore,  lumber,  or  grain.  The  transpor- 
tation companies  affiliated  with  the  railroads  own  what  are  called  packa^frei^ht 
boats,  built  with  an  extra  deck,  giving  a  place  between  the  decks,  m  which 
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package  freight  or  miscellaneous  merchandise  is  carried  for  the  lake-and-rail 
route.  These  boats  also  have  a  hold  in  which  they  carry  grain  or  coal.  A  few 
other  owners  have  built  their  boats  with  decks,  so  that  they  may  charter  them 
for  the  season  to  some  of  these  companies  that  are  short  of  boats.  But  this 
custom  is  rather  disappearing,  since  the  great  object  of  the  lake-vessel  owner  in 
building  a  boat  is  the  speedy  handling  of  cargo ,  which  is  hindered  by  decks.    (714. ) 

Alexander  McDougall  invented  the  whaleback,  and  interested  some  New  York 
capitalists  in  a  shipyard.  A  fleet  of  about  30  boats  was  built,  under  the  name 
of  the  American  Barge  Company.  No  other  company  has  built  whalebacks. 
This  company  is  now  building  one  boat  which  is  not  a  whaleback.  No  whale- 
back  is  at  present  under  construction.  These  boats  are  not  by  any  means  the 
largest  on  the  lakes.  The  witness  thinks  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  some  interest  in  the 
whaleback  enterprise,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  has  bought  the'  whole  fleet 
since  the  close  of  navigation  in  1899.     (714, 718.) 

Tonnctge. — Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  total  number  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  was 
3,162  on  June  30, 1899,  out  of  a  total  of  23,728  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States.  The  tonnage  on  the  lakes  was  1,446,348  tons,  against  2,614,869  tons  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  589,937  tons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  263,084  tons  on 
the  Western  rivers;  a  total  of  4,864,238  tons.  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country  is  on  the  lakes.  In  1886  there  were  6  steel  vessels 
on  the  Great  Lakes;  in  1891  there  were  89;  in  1899  there  were  296.     (713, 718.) 

Mr.  Keep  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  February  19,  1900,  there  were 
building  in  the  lake  shipyards  vessels  of  a  capacity  of  185,500  tons  and  a  cost  of 
$8,902,000.  This  is  the  greatest  tonnage  and  tne  greatest  value  of  ships  ever  built 
on  the  lakes  in  one  year.  In  1898,  at  the  same  time,  vessels  were  building  of 
71,400,000  tons  capacity  and  of  a  value  of  $2,974,000.  Among  those  now  under 
construction  are  two  boats  larger  than  were  ever  launched  on  the  lakes,  namely, 
498  feet  long,  with  an  estimated  capacity  in  gross  tons  on  18-foot  draft  of  7,900 
tons.  The  boats  building  are  practically  all  of  steel.  Nearly  all  the  shipbuilding 
is  in  American  yards;  only  some  $400,000  out  of  the  total  of  $8,900,000  is  Canadian. 
The  largest  cargo  brought  from  the  upper  lakes  to  Lake  Erie  down  to  1891 
was  3,527  tons,  and  the  largest  cargo  that  passed  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls 
canal  in  1899  was  8,215  tons.  The  advantage  of  the  large  boat  is  that  with  a  com- 
paratively small  increase  in  the  crew  and  in  the  expense  of  running  the  carrying 
capacity  is  greatly  increased.     (715,  718,  719.) 

Mr.  Carter  also  states  that  the  tonnage  of  lake  shipping  will  be  much  increased 
during  the  coming  year.  Several  carriers  of  the  largest  size  are  building.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  since  the  lake  carrying  business  has  been  very  remunera- 
tive during  the  past  year,  and  boats  have  made  contracts  during  the  last  few 
months  to  carry  ore  at  one-third  of  what  it  can  be  carried  for  by  rail.     (581.) 

C.  Ownership  of  veuelB. — Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association, 
states  that  out  of  about  600  vessels  in  the  association  72  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  companies  having  affliations  of  some  kind  with  the  railroads.  These  boats 
have  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  122,000  out  of  a  net  registered  tonnage  in  the 
association  of  760.000.  Mr.  Keep  gives  in  detail  the  names  of  the  lake  trans- 
portation companies  which  are  amliated  with  the  several  roads.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  one  tank  boat  on  the  lakes,  carrying  oil  in  bulk  from  Chicago 
to  Duluth.  Mr.  Eockefeller  owns  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company,  which 
has  quite  largely  handled  the  Carnegie  ore.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  recently  bought  the  whole  whale-back  fleet  of  about  30  boats.  The 
Carnegie  i)eople  are  now  building  about  half  a  dozen  boats.  Many  mining  com- 
panies have  £^iated  companies  which  own  ore-carrying  vessels.  Very  few  ves- 
sels are  now  owned  by  individuals.  Vessels  are  becoming  too  large  and  earpensive. 
No  boats  are  sailed  by  their  owners  except  some  of  the  smaller  lumber  schooners. 
Boats  are  owned  by  groups  of  men  who  frequently  form  a  separate  corporation 
for  each  boat,  though  the  ownership  of  several  boats  may  be  identical.  (713, 714, 
716.) 

Mr.  Callaway  testifies  that  the  New  York  Central  owns  a  line  of  lake  boats 
running  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth.  An  attempt  is  made  to  agree  with 
leading  competitors  as  to  rates,  but  the  chief  comx>etition  is  from  tramp  steamers, 
and  the  company  is  practically  compelled  to  meet  their  rates.  Although  Chicago 
is  about  as  far  from  Buffalo  as  Duluth,  the  Duluth  rate  must  be  higher  in  order 
not  to  ruin  intermediate  rail  business.     (239.) 

B.  PaiMDger  boats. — ^Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers' Association,  states 
that  the  Great  Northern  Bailroad  has  two  passenger  boats  nearly  400  feet  long, 
and  costing  about  $800,000  each,  runningbetween  Buffalo  and  Duluth,  and  making 
a  round  tnp  of  2,000  miles  in  6^  days.  They  do  not  carry  any  freight.  Their  sea- 
son is  very  short,  only  from  Jime  to  September;  but  during  the  season  they  are 
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crowded.  There  are  other  boats  which  do  a  large  passenger  bnsiness  in  connec- 
tion with  the  package-freight  business,  as  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  between 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  and  night  service  between  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  Chicago 
and  Mackinaw,  and  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  only  international  service, 
except  that  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  ferry  service  at  Detroit,  is  that  of 
one  or  two  boats  daily  in  the  summer  between  Toronto  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara.     (720.) 

E.  Freight  rates  and  methocU  ef  bniinen. — ^Mr.  Carter,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago, 
states  that  a  large  number  of  different  persons  own  vessels  on  the  lakes,  and  that 
there  are  usually  several  people  with  whom  a  shipper  may  contract.  A  boat  is 
generally  chartered  and  loaded  with  grain  by  one  shipper.  The  shipper  may  con- 
tract with  the  owner,  but  usually  contracts  with  the  vessel  agent,  who  arranges 
before  the  boat  comes  in  to  have  a  load  ready  as  soon  as  the  boat  can  take  it.  A 
great  deal  of  package  freight  is  transx)orted  on  the  lakes,  such  as  flour  and  pork. 
It  is  carried  largely  on  the  regular  lines,  and  the  business  is  done  very  much  as 
similar  business  is  done  on  the  railroads.     (581, 582. ) 

Mr.  Keep  states  that  on  ore  the  freight  rate  is  now  largely  a  season  rate  made 
on  contracts.  On  grain  the  rate  fluctuates  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
supply  of  boats  and  the  demand.  The  rate  fluctuates  so  rapidly  and  the  amount 
of  Dusiness  done  at  different  times  and  under  different  rates  varies  so  much  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  fair  average  of  the  rates  for  the  season,     (719.) 

Combination  on  freight  rates. — Mr.  Keep  savs  that  there  was  some  talk  two 
or  three  years  ag[o,  during  a  very  dull  season,  of  an  effort  to  get  the  vessel  owners 
to  agree  on  a  minimum  freight  rate;  but  it  was  given  up  as  impossible.  The 
witness  never  heard  of  any  other  attempt  to  control  lake  freight  rates.  Mr.  Car- 
ter also  says  that  there  has  never  been  a  successful  combination  to  maintain 
rates  upon  the  lakes,  and  he  does  not  think  that  anything  of  the  kind  would  be 
possible  at  present.     (581 . ) 

Statistics  of  rates, — (See  also  under  Bailway  Freight  EateJt,  p.  39). — Mr.  Keep 
states  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  rate  on  wheat  to  Buffalo,  as  most  of  it  is  con- 
tracted through  at  a  rate  which  includes  both  lake  and  rail,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  the  rail  rate  east  of  Buffalo  is.  He,  however,  states  the  highest  rate 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  for  1898  as  Si  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  lowest  as  1^ 
cents,  with  an  average  of  1^  cents  for  the  season;  and  for  1899  the  highest  3f 
cents,  the  lowest  1|  cents,  and  2i  cents  the  average.  In  1891  the  rates  on  ore 
from  Lake  Superior  ports  to  Lake  Erie  ports  varied  from  90  cents  to  $1.50  a  ton, 
the  average  being  about  $1 .  15  or  $1 .20.  In  1898  most  of  the  ore  was  brought  down 
at  65  cento.    The  vessel  has  to  pay  for  loading  and  unloading  out  of  these  freights. 

1897  and  1898  were  dull  years,  but  in  1899  the  smaller  ooats  had  perhaps  as 
prosx>erous  a  year  as  they  ever  had.  The  larger  vessels  had  made  contracts 
which  compelled  them  to  carry  throughout  most  of  the  season  at  a  low  rate. 
Many  of  the  smaller  vessels  which  took  their  chances  on  getting  cargoes  from 
trip  to  trip  got  exceedingly  high  rates.  The  variation  was  as  great  as  between  fiO 
cents  a  ton,  the  season  contract  rate,  made  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899,  and  |2,  the 
rate  which  prevailed  for  some  time  during  the  season  of  navigation.  The  owner 
of  a  vessel  that  carries  1,000  tons  or  2,000  tons  may  very  well  take  his  chances  on 
getting  cargoes  from  trip  to  trip,  but  a  boat  of  7,000  tons  or  8,000  tons  can  not  so 
easily  x)ick  up  loads,  and  safety  requires  that  such  boats  should  make  contracts  in 
advance.     (714-717,  719,  722.} 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  within  the  last  two  years  coal  has  been  carried  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  as  low  as  20  cents  per  ton;  a  great  de^  has  been  carried  at  25, 
30,  and  85  cents.  Ore  has  been  carried  from  Lake  Superior  ports  to  Buffalo  for 
40  cents,  and  large  contracts  have  been  made  at  45  cents.  During  this  year  the 
maximum  rate  for  ore  was  $2.     (581.) 

Lake  transportation  and  rail  transportation. — ^Mr.  Eelley,  freight  commis- 
sioner of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  considers  that  the  practice  of  the  rail- 
ways in  greatly  reducing  their  freight  rates  during  the  season  of  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  order  to  compete,  especi^ly  in  the  transportation  of  grain,  is  likely 
to  result  ultimately  in  driving  the  lake  vessels  out  of  business,  after  which  rates  will 
be  put  up  and  kept  up.  The  same  practice  in  regard  to  river  and  coastwise  trans- 
portation has  had  the  effect  which  he  fears  in  this  case.  It  is  true  that  the  railways 
themselves  own  lines  of  lake  boats  which  they  operate  in  conjunction  with  their 
land  lines.  This  practice  itself  has  some  d^gers,  since  water  transportation  is 
not  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  railways  owning  boats  may  thus  make 
discriminations  on  thi-ough  traffic.  But  most  of  the  steamers  owned  by  the  rail- 
ways are  regular  lines  carrying  general  merchandise  of  high  class,  paying  higher 
rates  of  freight.  Wheat,  ore,  ana  similar  bulky  products,  having  low  freight  rates, 
are  largely  transported  in  full  cargoes  by  tramp  steamers  bui]t  especially  for  such 
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traffic^  and  it  is  against  these  that  the  cuts  in  railway  rates  are  injurious.  Railways 
sometunes  carry  freight  at  a  loss  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  water  traffic, 
depending  on  higher-class  commodities  for  their  profit.  This  is  probably  true  in 
railway  competition  with  the  Erie  Canal.    (188, 189.) 

Mr.  I)ousMAN,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  does  not  believe  that  freight  rates 
on  the  trunk  lines  nave  been  made  low  through  the  competition  of  lake  carriers 
BO  much  as  through  competition  between  the  railroads  themselves.  Each  of  the 
great  railway  lines  east  of  Buffalo  has  its  own  line  of  lake  steamers,  and  the  wit- 
ness knows  of  no  regular  independent  lake  lines,  although  there  is  usually  little 
trouble  in  chartering  tramp  steamers.  The  lake  freight  rates  have  been  very  low 
for  several  years.  The  rate  in  1899  was  only  2  cents  per  bushel  on  grain,  and  it 
has  been  as  low  as  1  cent.  There  is  considerable  danger  that  independent  lake 
boats  would  be  driven  out  of  business  by  the  lines  controlled  by  railways  if  it 
were  not  for  the  competition  of  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  railways  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York.     (357.) 

Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  states  that  the  railroads 
do  not  make  as  much  difference  in  their  rates  as  formerly  between  the  season  of 
navigation  and  the  winter  season.     (718. ) 

F.  Grain  ihipmenti — methods,  routes,  etc.  (see  also  as  to  Export  rates ^  p.69  ff.). — Mr. 
Webster,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  says  that  the  cheapest 
route  for  erain  shipment  from  Chicago  is  usually  by  way  of  the  Great  LaKes, 
although  &equently  the  railroads  are  forced  to  cut  their  rail  rates  to  meet  the 
water  rates.  The  favorite  routes  are  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  thence  by  the 
Erie  Canal  or  by  rail  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia;  from  Chicago  to 
Erie  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore;  from  Chicago  to  Fairport,  Ohio, 
and  thence  to  Baltimore;  from  Chicago  to  Port  Huron,  Sarnia,  Owen  Sound, and 
other  Lake  Huron  ports,  and  thence  by  rail  through  Canada  to  Montreal,  St.  Johns, 
Portland,  or  Boston;  from  Chicago  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Welland  Canal  to 
X)oints  on  Lake  Ontario  and  thence  by  barge  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal 
or  by  rail  to  Portland  or  Boston.  A  new  and  very  advantageous  route  has 
recently  been  established,  by  water  to  some  port  on  Lake  Huron,  thence  by  rail  to 
Coteau  Point,  from  which  the  grain  is  carried  by  barges  to  the  ocean  vessels  at 
Montreal.  The  Erie  Canal  at  present  to  some  extent  regulates  rail  rates  east  of 
Buffalo,  but  the  limited  capacity  of  the  boats,  not  equal  to  more  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  grain  passing  through  Buffalo,  makes  this  innuence  less  important  than  is 
often  supposed.  If  the  canal  is  enlarged  more  and  larger  boats  will  be  built  and 
the  canal  will  mainly  control  transportation  rates.    The  Canadian  routes  are  at 

S resent  the  cheapest,  and  only  lack  of  ocean  tonnage  has  prevented  Montreal  from 
oing  still  larger  business.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  United  States  Govern^ 
ment  should  use  its  best  efforts  to  improve  the  water  routes  from  the  West  to  the 
seaboard.    (412.) 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Chicago,  commission  merchant,  states  that  the  slowness  of  the 
increase  of  the  through  shipments  of  grain  to  New  York  by  lake  and  canal  is  due 
to  tiie  fact  that  the  Erie  Canal  is  not  in  condition  to  handle  the  trade.  Much 
grain  that  is  shipped  to  Buffalo  by  water  is  forwarded  from  there  by  rail.  In 
1898  the  greater  pstt  of  the  grain  left  Chicago  by  water.  This  was  not  true  in 
1899,  because  of  the  low  rates  for  export  by  rail.     (578,  579.) 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  water  transportation  offers  great  advantages  over  the 
best  facilities  that  the  railroads  can  furnish.  For  the  year  1897  the  average  all- 
rail  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on  com  was  11.43  cents  per  bushel.  During 
the  season  of  navigation  of  that  year  the  average  rate  by  lake  and  canal,  includ- 
ing the  charge  at  JUuffalo,  was  4.58  cents  per  bushel.  For  1898  the  average  all- 
nm  charge  on  com  was  9.8  cents,  and  on  wheat  13  cents.  The  average  charge 
by  lake  and  canal,  exclusive  of  charges  at  Buffalo,  was  3.81  cents  on  com,  and 
4.45  cents  on  wheat.  The  charges  at  Buffalo  for  this  year  are  excluded  because 
they  were  very  irregular,  and  a  fair  average  can  not  be  obtained.  They  ran  from 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  nothing.  On  the  amount  of  grain  exported  during  the 
year  1898,  the  difference  between  the  all-rail  charges  and  the  lake-and-cana\ 
charges  would  be  about  $25, (KM) ,000.  A  great  deal  of  Rrain  is  shipi)ed  to  Buffalo 
by  lake  and  thence  by  rail.  This  is  cheaper  than  shipping  all  rail,  but  not  so 
cheap  as  shipping  all  water.  During  some  years  the  rail  rate  is  cut  very  close  to 
the  water  rate  during  the  season  of  navigation;  and  in  other  years  it  is  not. 
During  the  20  years  past  the  average  rail  rate  has  been  at  least  25  per  cent  higher 
during  tiie  winter  than  during  the  season  of  navigation.     (578, 579.) 

Mr.  Carter  says  that  he  buys  the  most  of  his  grain  in  Cnicago  and  sells  much 
of  it  there.  His  trade  has  always  been  largely  confined  to  Illinois.  Since  his 
shipments  are  rather  small  they  go  mostly  by  rail.  For  a  single  carload,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  retail  shipment,  railroad  transportation  is  the  most  desirable 
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becanse,  among  other  reasons,  by  this  means  the  identity  of  the  shipment  is  pre- 
served.    (582.) 

Mr.  Tucker  states  that  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  has  been  as  high  as  3 
and  4  cents  a  bushel  during  1899;  in  1898  it  was  three-fonrths  of  a  cent.     (558.) 

Buffalo  transfer  charges  and  elevator  combination. — ^Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  of  the  Buffalo  Merchants'  Exchange,  states  that 
the  elevator  charges  on  grain  at  Buffalo  had  never  been  less  than  seven-eighths 
of  a  cent  per  bushel  before  1898.  In  1898  there  was  no  combination  of  elevators 
and  no  fixed  rate.  In  1899  an  elevator  combination  was  again  formed  and  the 
rate  was  made  one-half  cent  per  bushel.  The  present  elevator  association  includes 
only  working  elevators  whicn  have  rail  connections.  Houses  that  are  not  work- 
ing or  that  are  on  islands  and  can  only  unload  into  canal  boats  have  not  been  taken 
in.  The  association  is  a  pooling  arrangement.  Some  of  the  elevators  in  it  are 
owned  by  individuals,  some  by  companies,  and  some  by  railroads.  The  associa- 
tion elevators  did  almost  all  the  business  in  1899,  though  a  few  canal  houses  which 
were  not  taken  in  did  a  little  business  in  loading  grain  into  canal  boats.     (731.) 

0.  Lake  Carxien^  A880ciatio&. — Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  Lake  Carriers' Association 
began  some  14  or  15  years  ago  in  the  joining  of  a  few  vessel  owners,  chiefly  of 
Buffalo,  to  forward  their  common  interests  m  such  matters  as  the  building  of 
needed  lighthouses  and  legislation  with  reference  to  channels.  About  the  same 
time  the  Cleveland  Vessel  Owners'  Association  was  formed  at  Cleveland.  Its 
purpose  was  slightly  different;  it  was  largely  to  look  after  business  matters  con- 
nected with  the  running  of  boats,  and  particularly  the  supplying  of  labor.  The 
Cleveland  association  opened  shipping  o£Gices  and  jput  shipping  masters  or  employ- 
ment agents  in  charge.  In  1890  a  question  arose  m  whicn  the  Cleveland  and  the 
Buffalo  associations  took  diametrically  opposite  sides.  Out  of  this  arose  the  con- 
solidation of  the  two  organizations  into  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  in  1891. 
Since  that  time  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  been  the  onlv  association  of 
vessel  owners  on  the  lakes.  It  embraces  about  600  vessels  out  of  8,162  lake  ves- 
sels of  all  kinds;  but  its  tonnage  is  a  little  over  1,000,000  tons  out  of  1,400,000  tons 
all  told,  and  the  association  vessels  have  probably  from  four-fifths  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  freight-carrying  tonnage. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  to  interest  itself  in  legislative  matters  relating 
to  the  lakes,  trying  to  get  needed  channel  improvements  and  improvements  in  the 
aids  to  navigation,  so  far  as  they  are  of  general  concern,  the  supplying  of  many 
private  lights,  and  the  maintenance  of  shipping  offices.  Since  Canada  has  a  rela- 
tively small  interest  in  lake  navigation,  the  Canadian  o^ovemment  does  not  estab- 
lish sufficient  lights  on  its  side;  and  there  are  certain  places  on  the  American  side 
where  lights  have  been  deficient.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  built  and 
sustained  many  lights  at  its  own  expense,  particularly  at  vital  points  in  the  St. 
Mary's,  Detroit,  and  St.  Clair  rivers,  where  vessels  pass  through  crowded,  nar- 
row channels.  Some  which  the  association  used  to  maintain  nave  been  taken 
over  by  the  United  States  Government;  but  there  are  at  least  six  lights  in  the 
lower  Detroit  River  which  the  association  has  maintained  for  10  years. 

The  Association  maintains  shipping  offices  at  Chicago,  South  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, Cleveland,  Toledo,  Ashtabula,  and  Buffalo,  for  the  furnishing  of  men  to 
vessels. 

The  association,  as  such,  owns  no  vessels  and  is  not  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation business.  It  has  never  made  any  attempt  to  control  or  regulate  freight 
rates.     (709,710,713,723). 

The  fleets  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  and  also  the  boats  owned  by 
companies  affiliated  with  the  railroads  are  in  the  association.     (713.) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  states  that  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  tries  to  regulate  wages,  and  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  lake  carriers 
generally.  It  would  try  to  fix  freight  rates  if  it  could,  but  it  has  never  succeeded 
in  fixing  a  rate  that  has  stood  for  any  length  of  time.  It  does  not  control  the 
tonnage  of  the  lakes,  and  it  has  members  who  have  no  tonn^e  on  the  lakes. 
One  of  the  leading  men  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  one  of  its  officers,  has  owned 
nothing  but  tugs  ror  towing  ships  into  Chicago.    (582.) 

H.  Improvemant  of  lake  navigation. — Impro-oement  of  '^  Soo"  Canal. — ^Mr.  Keep 
states  that  there  were  two  blockades  in  the  Soo  Eiver  during  1899,  which  cost  the 
vessels  $1 ,000,000  in  delay.  The  channels  are  only  300  feet  wide  in  several  places. 
If  an  accident  happens  to  a  400  or  500  foot  boat  which  wrecks  it  across  the  chan- 
nel, no  boat  can  pass  until  the  wreck  is  removed.  Two  plans  of  improvement  are 
proposed — one  to  widen  the  channel  to  a  minimum  of  600  feet,  the  other  to  make 
a  second  300-foot  channel.  The  second  plan  is  the  better,  because  two  300-foot 
channels  could  not  be  blocked  by  a  single  accident,  while  one  600-foot  channel 
could. 
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The  last  figures  for  tlio  Suez  Canal  traffic  are  those  for  1897.  They  amount, 
in  ship  tonn£^e,  to  7,8^*373  tons.  During  the  same  year  the  traffic  through  the 
St.  Mary's  FaUs  Canal  was  18,982,755  tons,  and  in  1899  it  was  21,958,347  tons,  though 
this  canal  is  open  less  than  8  months  in  the  year.     (720.) 

Mr.  Keep  states  that  there  was  origpjially  only  about  9  feet  of  water  in  the  shal- 
low parts  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  Detroit  rivers.  The  available  draft  is  now  18  feet 
on  an  average.  With  this  draft  the  largest  vessels  now  building  will  carry  about 
9,000  tons  of  freight.  The  Gk)vemment  is  engaged  in  dredgiuj^  a  channel  to  be  20 
feet  deep  in  still  water  and  21  feet  where  subject  to  wave  action.     (722.) 

A  power  canal  is  building  to  draw  water  from  Lake  Superior  or  from  St.  Mary's 
River  above  the  rapids  and  return  it  to  the  river  below  the  rapids.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  canal  shall  carry  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  flow  of 
St.  Marv's  River  at  low  water.  The  en&;ineer  of  the  power  company  has  esti- 
mated that  if  no  compensatory  works  to  obstruct  the  fall  in  the  rapids  were  built, 
the  canal  would  lower  the  level  of  Lake  Superior  2  feet.  The  company  proposes 
to  build  compensatory  works.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  showed,  in  a  iiear- 
ing  before  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee,  that  a  diminution  of  1  inch  in  the 
available  draft  of  water  in  the  Soo  Canal  and  the  harbors  of  Lake  Superior  would 
cause  a  loss  of  $150,000  a  year  to  the  vessels.     (717.) 

Canal  tolls, — Mr.  Keep  says  that  the  Canadian  government  formerly  charged  a 
toll  of  20  cents  per  ton  on  all  freight  carried  through  the  Welland  Canal,  but  gave 
a  rebate  of  18  cents  if  the  freight  went  to  Montreal,  and  no  rebate  if  the  freight 
stopped  at  an  American  port.  The  United  States  retaliated  by  levying  discrimi- 
nating tolls  on  Canadian  vessels  at  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal.  As  a  result,  the 
rate  for  the  WeUand  Canal  was  made  uniform  at  10  cents,  whatever  the  destina- 
tion of  the  freight.  The  Canadians  have  since  completed  a  canal  of  their  own  at 
St.  Mary's  FaUs,  but  the  policy  of  discriminating  tolls  has  not  been  renewed.  There 
are  no  tolls  at  either  of  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  canals,  to  either  Americans  or 
Canadians.     (723.) 

.  Labor  on  lako  vetiels. — Lake  Carriers^  Assodatiorir-^vxiges  card. — ^Mr.  Keep 
says  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  issues  a  card,  csdled  its  wages  card,  from  time 
to  time,  stating  the  maximum  wages  which  the  members  will  pay  different  classes 
of  employees.  Only  members  of  the  association  are  bound  b^  it,  and  the  members 
are  at  liberty  to  get  their  men  cheaper  if  they  can.  The  policy  of  the  association 
is  to  pay  liberal  wages  in  good  times  and  to  reduce  the  wages  in  hard  times,  when 
the  vessels  can  not  make  any  money.  The  men  seem  generally  to  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  the  card  of  late  years;  there  has  been  amioBt  no  controversy  with 
labor.  Wages  were  much  higher  in  1899 — a  prosperous  year— than  in  1898;  and 
the  wages  card  for  the  spring  of  1900  will  doubtless  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
spring  of  1899.  The  card  is  changed  from  time  to  time  during  the  season  in 
accordance  with  the  supply  of  men  and  the  demand  for  them,  as  well  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rates  of  freight.     (710,  711,  719.) 

Labor  unions. — The  Lake- Carriers'  Association  recognizes  committees  from 
organized  seamen.  The  men  sometimes  send  in  communications  when  they 
know  that  the  as^iation's  wages  card  is  about  to  be  altered,  and  these  commu- 
nications are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  labor  organizations  on  the  lakes  have  not  been  very  active  of  late  years. 
There  are  a  seamen's  union,  a  firemen's  union,  and  an  engineers'  organization. 
(710,711.) 

Labor  trovbles  and  strikes. — Mr.  Keep  states  that  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble  between  employers  and  employees  since  his  connection  with  transporta- 
tion on  the  lakes.  On  one  occasion  a  few  years  ago  the  schooner  Mabel  Wilson 
lay  at  the  breakwater  at  Buffalo  with  a  crew  of  nonunion  men,  and  a  boat  load 
of  union  men  went  out  from  the  city  and  pulled  off  the  crew  and  assaulted  the 
captain.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  sent  to  State  prison  by  the  United  States 
court.    The  witness  does  not  know  the  cause  of  the  controversy.     (710.) 

The  grain  shovelers  who  struck  at  Buffalo  in  the  spring  of  1899  were  not 
employees  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  They  were  employees  of  a  con- 
tractor, with  whom  the  association  had  made  a  contract  to  do  the  necessary  shov- 
eling for  the  grain  elevators  at  Buffalo  for  the  entire  season.  There  were  two 
unions  of  the  men  at  Buffalo,  whose  demands  seem  to  have  been  identical.  Mr. 
Keep  does  not  make  clear  the  origin  of  the  difficulty.  He  states  that  in  the  end 
the  question  became  one  of  personal  animosity,  and  that  the  men  declined  to 
work  for  the  contractor  on  any  terms. 

The  grain  fleet  which  had  been  loading  all  winter  at  Western  ports  came  to 
Buffalo  as  soon  as  the  Strait  of  Mackinac  opened,  arriving  mostly  on  the  3d 
or  4th  of  May.  The  shovelers  had  determined  that  they  would  not  work  under 
the  contract  system,  but  would  return  to  the  system  of  shoveling  under  boss 
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scoopers  at  the  different  elevators,  which  had  prevailed  before  the  contract  svs- 
tem  was  adopted.  The  Lake  Carriers*  Association  adopted  a  resolution  on  May 
8,  declaring  that  the  contract  system  had  corrected  many  abuses,  famished  good 
wages,  saved  vessels  from  delays  and  extortions,  and  been  a  marked  advantage 
to  the  grain  trade  of  Buffalo,  and  that  the  association  would  stand  by  its  con- 
tractor and  insist  on  the  performance  of  the  work  under  his  contract.  Finally 
Bishop  Quigley,  of  Buffalo,  undertook,  primarily  at  the  suggestion  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties. 
After  his  efforts  had  continued  nearly  a  week,  the  following  basis  of  settlement 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  association  and  the  attorney  for  the 
shovelers.  From  its  terms  some  of  the  grievances  and  demands  of  the  men  may 
be  inferred. 

"First.  That  the  price  of  $1.85  per  thousand  bushels  should  be  paid  to  the 
men  actually  doing  the  work  of  shoveling,  with  not  exceeding  one  foreman  at 
each  elevator  leg;  no  other  person  to  participate  therein. 

"  Second.  Eacli  gang  to  select  a  timekeeper  from  its  own  number. 

"Third.  The  timekeeper  and  the  inspector  provided  for  at  the  conference  to 
have  free  access  to  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  showing  the  quantity  of 
grain  elevated. 

"  Fourth.  Wages  to  be  paid  at  elevator  offices. 

**  Fifth.  No  bar  bill  or  other  accounts  to  be  deducted  from  wages. 

"  Sixth.  No  boss  or  paymaster  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  any 
saloon. 

"Seventh.  An  insi)ector  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  see  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  were  carried  out,  and  to  report  any  violation  to  the 
bishop  and  to  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association;  the  in8i)ector  to  be  removable  by 
the  bishop  with  power  to  appoint  another,  if  necessary,  to  be  paid  by  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association. 

"Eighth.  Bishop  Quigley  to  have  power  to  appoint  a  disinterested  arbitrator 
to  hear  and  finally  determme  complaints." 

The  scoopers  did  not,  however,  return  to  work.  They  alleged  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  contractor  inconsistent  with  the  agreement.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion withdrew  from  further  negotiations.  On  May  23,  through  the  continued 
efforts  of  Bishop  Quigley,  a  settlement  was  finally  reached  on  which  the  men 
returned  to  work.     (711-713.) 

J.  Canals  (see  also  Grain  transportation^^,  163). — Erie  Canal. — ^Mr.  Keep  states 
that  the  business  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  decreasing,  and,  so  far  as  the  grain  business 
is  concerned,  must  disappear  if  present  conditions  continue.  The  business  is  not 
profitable  enough  to  justify  building  new  boats.  The  number  of  boats  in  condition 
to  carry  grain  decreases  year  by  year.  Even  if  rates  advance  there  are  not  boats 
enough  to  do  any  lar^e  business.  The  canal  ought  to  be  abandoned  or  practically 
built  over.  A  small  improvement  would  be  of  no  value.  A  State  commission  in 
New  York  has  just  reported  to  the  governor,  urging  that  the  canal  be  made 
capable  of  handling  boats  25  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long,  with  a  draft  of  10  feet,  and 
that  single  locks  be  ari-anged  to  take  in  two  of  these  boats  at  once.  The  idea  is 
that  boats  would  travel  in  tows  of  4,000  tons  made  up  of  1  canal  steamboat  and 
3  barges.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  $58,500,000  for  the  Erie  Canal  proi)er,  and 
13,500,000  additional  for  the  Oswego  Canal.     (722.) 

iVIr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant  of  Cnicago,  thinks  that  the  Erie  Canal 
should  be  improved  and  given  a  depth  of  at  least  10  feet.  He  does  not  think 
that  navigation  of  canals  bv  the  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  likely  to  be  brought 
about.  These  vessels  are  built  very  expensively  and  provided  with  powerful 
engines.  Much  cheaper  boats  would  answer  just  as  well  for  the  slow  movement 
along  the  canal,  and  would  involve  less  expense.  Grain  should  be  carried  on 
barges  fitted  for  competing  with  the  railroads,  on  which  the  unit  is  the  train  load, 
amounting  now  to  from  1,200  to  2,000  tons  of  actual  burden.  The  barge  need  not 
necessarily  be  of  similar  capacity  to  a  train  of  cars,  as  many  qiiestions  besides 
that  of  the  wages  necessary  to  handle  the  barge  must  be  considered.     (579.) 

Chicago  drainage  canal. — Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  lowering  of  LaKes  Huron 
and  Michigan,  to  be  expected  from  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  varies  from  3 
inches  to  7  or  8  inches  in  the  estimates  of  different  engineers.  The  most  serious 
effect,  so  far  as  yet  appears,  is  the  effect  on  the  harbor  of  Chicago  itself.  It  is 
making  a  dangerous  current  in  the  Chicago  River,  and  it  has  lowered  the  water  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Chicago  River  2  feet.  Over  the  Washington  street  tunnel, 
where  the  draft  of  vessels  is  limited,  the  water  is  lowerea  about  6  inches. 
Improvement  of  the  Chicago  River  without  increasing  the  draft  of  water  through 
the  canal  would  be  simply  a  harbor  improvement  and  would  not  affect  lake  navi- 
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gatdon.  The  proposal  to  make  the  drainage  canal  navigable  for  vessels  of  light 
oraft  is  of  interest  to  the  lake  carriers  only  as  it  might  affect  the  amount  of 
water  abstracted  from  Lake  Michigan.  If  that  amount  were  largely  increased  it 
would  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  lake  navigation.    (717,  718.) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  the  Chicago  drain- 
age canal  is  constructed  with  a  depth  of  22  feet,  and  is  28  miles  long.  He  thinks 
the  United  States  Gk>vemment  ought  to  take  up  .this  work  and  complete  it,  mak- 
ing a  navigable  channel  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  A  careful  esti- 
mate has  CKBen  made  of  the  cost  of  completing  a  16-foot  channel  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  drainaflre  canal,  through  tne  Desplaines  River  and  the  Illinois  River, 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  estimate  is  less  than  $125,000,000.  There  is  not  16  feet  of 
water  in  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  but  that  would  be  a 
matter  foi  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  to  attend  to.  The  United  Stat^ 
Gk>vemment  has  taken  charge  of  the  Chicago  River  and  is  deepening  the  water 
there.  The  volume  of  water  which  the  canal  will  carry  to  tiie  Mississippi  will 
be  of  ^reat  aid  in  giving  the  required  depth  to  the  Illinois  River  and  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi itself.  Several  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  whom  Mr.  Carter  has  talked 
with,  oelieve  that  the  additional  water  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  when 
the  Mississippi  is  low.  Mr.  Carter  does  not  clearly  advocate  the  16-foot  channel, 
but  many  men  think  it  desirable  that  deep-water  navigation  be  provided  through- 
out the  whole  distance  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Carter  does  not  think  that  such  a  waterwav  would  be  a  dangerous  rival  of 
the  Erie  CanaL  "  In  some  re6X)ects  it  would  add  to  the  volume  of  business  which 
is  now  going  by  the  eastern  route."  Since  the  Illinois  River  is  a  navigable  river 
the  deepening  of  it  would  necessarily  be  under  the  control  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  Government  has  done  nothing  more  with  the  Des- 
plaines River  than  to  nu^e  surve^rs.     (580, 581.) 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  is  still  operated  by  the 
State  of  Illinois.    (581.) 

JOV.    OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

A  Bifliwettt  methodf  of  fbipment  in  different  porti. — Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  testifies  that  at  different  Atlantic  ports  the  methods  of  shipment 
of  ocean  freights  differ  materially.  New  York,  bemg  the  most  imx>ortant  port, 
is  reached  by  a  large  number  of  regular  steamship  unes  runn  ng  to  many  dif- 
ferent ports,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  arrange  for  means  of  transportation  in 
advance  to  any  such  degree  as  in  the  other  cities.  At  Boston,  also,  there  are  few 
tramp  steamers,  but  many  reg^ular  sailings  of  freight  vessels  to  Liverpool  and 
some  to  other  ports.  -  The  freight  room  on  these  vessels  is  largely  engaged  in 
advance  through  the  agents  of  railways.  The  bulk  of  the  grain  transported  from 
Philadelphia,  BEtltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News  is  taken  by  tramp  steamers, 
and  these  are  largely  chartered  in  advance  for  full  cargoes.  These  tramp 
steamers  wiD  carry  freight  to  ports  practically  never  reached  by  regular  lines, 
although  their  rates  to  ports  reached  by  regular  lines  would  be  higher.    (161-163. ) 

B.  Batee.  (See  also  as  to  Flour  shipments^  p.  77>. — Mr.  Neall  testifies  that 
in  the  case  of  flour  shipments,  through  rates  from  tne  inland  points  to  Liverpool 
or  other  foreign  ports  are  usually  made.  The  steamship  lines  offer  ship  room  to 
the  railways  from  time  to  time,  for  a  particular  vessel  or  period,  at  a  certain  rate, 
and  the  railways  make  through  rates  accordingly,  apparently  sometimes  varying 
their  own  rates  slightly  to  fill  the  room  offered.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
ship  flour  in  large  quantities  to  Eastern  ports  without  such  arrangements  for 
through  shipment,  and  the  same  is  still  true,  mainly,  regarding  grain. 

There  is  no  agreement  among  the  freight  carriers  of  the  North  Atlantic  as  to 
rates,  and  the  rates  vary  greatly,  accordmg  to  the  supply  and  demand.  There  is, 
in  fact,  competition  for  vessels  from  the  traffic  of  the  entire  world.  Tramp 
steamers,  owned  in  En^^land,  may  be  sought  for  transportation  from  American 
ports,  and  at  the  same  time  they  may  have  offers  to  carry  cargoes  to  or  fromi>orts 
throughout  the  world.  The  regular  lines  also  vary  their  rates  frecjuently ,  accord- 
ing to  the  supply  of  tramp  steamers,  the  amount  of  freight  seeking  transporta- 
tion, etc.    Rates  may  be  changed  sometimes  twice  in  one  day. 

Ocean  freight  rates,  unlike  rail  rates,  depend  more  upon  the  space  occupied 
than  upon  the  weight.  Railway  cars  are  seldom  filled  to  their  full  bulk  capacity, 
since  the  weight  of  most  products  is  too  great.  The  ocean  carrier  can  scarcely 
be  overloaded  as  to  weight.  Indeed,  concentrated  weight  is  desirable.  The  dif- 
ferences in  ocean  freight  rates  between  different  products  depend  to  a  consider- 
able degree  upon  the  cost  of  handling  the  product  in  loading  and  unloading,  and 
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npon  the  amount  of  waste  space  caused  by  the  shipment.  Thus  grain  can  be 
more  cheaply  handled  than  flonr,  and  occupies  about  one-sixth  less  space  per  ton. 
(168-165.) 

C.  Amexiean  mevehant  marine  and  iti  enoonragement  1.  Time  charters, — ^Mr.  Neall 
testifies  that  during  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  become  increasingljr  common  for 
Americans  to  secure  charters  of  foreign  vessels  for  considerable  periods,  running 
from  6  months  to  2  years.  The  owner  furnishes  the  officers,  crew,  and  engine 
stores,  but  has  no  further  control  of  the  vessel.  The  lessee  furnishes  coal,  and  is 
able  to  use  the  vessel  between  whatever  ports  he  sees  fit.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  practice  is  that  it  prevents  delay  in  shipments  and  enables  vessels  to  visit 
ports  which  are  not  commonly  reached.     (168, 189. ) 

2.  Small  tonnage  of  American  merchant  marine. — ^Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  the  entire  tonnage  of  American  vessels  fitted 
for  transoceanic  traffic  does  not  exceed  300,000  tons  gross  register.  He  estimates 
that  the  total  gross  tonnage  of  the  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  the  world  is  about 
28,000,000  tons. 

Tons. 

Total  steam  tonnage  (trroes),  in  veflaels  of  100  tons  or  over,  of  the  world 20,800,000 

Total  sail  tonnage  (net),  in  vessels  of  100  tons  or  over,  of  the  world 0,800,000 

27,600,000 

Of  above  Great  Britain  owns,  say,  one-half 13,900,000 

Of  above  United  States  owns,  say,  one-eleventh 2,400,000 

Of  above  Germany  owns 2,400,000 

And  Norway  is  next  with 1,700,000 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  amount  to  about  30,000,000  tons  of  freight 
and  the  imports  to  about  7,500,000  tons.  Although  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  the  ownership  of  vessels  having  a  register  of  2,400,000  tons,  Mr.  Neall,  by 
taking  the  character  of  each  individual  vessel  into  consideration,  estimates  that 
only  296,185  tons  are  represented  by  vessels  suitable  for  transoceanic  traffic,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tons. 

140  steamships,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 989,425 

62  ships,  with  aggregate  gn*oe8  register  of 111,433 

14  barks,  with  a«gre@rate  gross  register  of 18.870 

88  schooners,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 115,101 

2M  Total  gross  register 644,820 

From  this  total  should  be  deducted,  as  not  Intended,  and  in  reality  unsuitable,  for  the 
transoceanic  trade,  having  been  constructed  especially  for  the  requirements  of  coast- 
wise or  near-by  commerce— 
100  vessels  of  gross  register 348,644 

Leaving  as  suitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  traffic  125  vessels  of  gross  register  286, 186 

Of  which  are  steam,  47  vessels,  gross  register 149,040 

And  of  these  latter  23  steamers  with  gross  register 73,420 

were  built  abroad,  and  subsequently,  under  various  conditions,  granted  United  States  register. 

In  making  this  estimate  Mr.  Neall  has  excluded  all  vessels  of  less  than  1,000 
tons  burden,  because  they  can  not  possibly  compete  in  the  transoceanic  trade. 
Sailing  vessels  more  than  20  years  old  have  been  excluded  as  unsafe.  Although  we 
have  a  considerable  tonnage  in  coastwise  steamships,  these  have  not  coal  capacitv 
sufficient  for  crossing  the  ocean,  and  their  construction,  especially  the  high 
superstructure,  makes  them  also  unfit  for  North  Atlantic  navigation.  Mr.  Neall 
submitted  a  list  of  aU  the  American  vessels  of  more  than  1,000  tons  gross  register 
sailing  from  ocean  ports,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the  reasons  in  each 
case  for  excluding  such  as  are  deemed  unfit  for  ocean  traffic. 

Mr.  Neall  says  rurther  that  there  is  no  trans- Atlantic  steamship  line  composed 
wholly  of  American-built  vessels,  part  of  those  of  the  American  Line  being  of  for- 
eign construction.  Not  over  three  trans-Pacific  lines  are  composed  of  American 
vessels.     (166-168, 175-184.) 

8.  Reasons  for  smxdl  tonnaae, — Mr.  Neall  does  not  enter  into  detail  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  American  shipping,  further 
than  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of  constructing  steam  vessels,  especially  the  lower 
CTades, tramp  steamers,  etc.,  is  much  higher  in  this  counbry  than  in  England. 
Previous  to  1860,  when  ocean  transportation  was  confined  practically  to  wooden 
vessels,  the  United  States  excelled  afi  other  countries  in  its  proportion  of  shipping 
and  in  its  success  in  the  business.  This  superiority  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Neall 
less  to  the  discriminating  duties  than  to  the  ability  of  Americans  to  construct 
better  and  faster  ships  and  to  man  and  navigate  them  more  ably.  While  our 
shipyards  have  built  some  fast  ocean-going  Oners  and  numerous  war  vessels, 
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they  have  practically  never  built  an  ordinary  ocean  tramp,  which  is  tne  kind  of 
vessel  that  handles  the  great  bnlk  of  commodities. 

Although  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  vessels  between  this 
country  and  Europe  is  less  than  formerly,  Mr.  Neall  believes  that  a  substantial 
tramp  steamer  of  7,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity  can  be  built  in  Great  Britain 
at  a  cost  of  $40*. 50  or  $45  per  ton,  while  it  would  be  impossible,  even  aside  from  the 

g resent  high  price  of  iron,  to  buy  them  here  at  less  than  $65  or  $70  per  ton.  On 
igher-class  vessels,  where  there  is  more  'joiner  work  and  other  fine  work,  the 
difference  between  Europe  and  America  is  less.  Mr.  Neall  does  not  explain  fully 
the  reasons  for  this  higher  cost  in  the  United  States.  It  can  not  be  due  to  the 
higher  cost  of  steel  and  iron  or  of  wood,  nor  does  he  believe  that  American  labor 
is,  in  view  of  its  higher  efficiency,  necessarily  dearer.  But  our  shipyards  are 
comparatively  few,  and  those  which  we  have  are  taxed  to  their  fullest  capacity  to 
build  high-grade  vessels,  and  could  not,  if  they  would,  build  any  considerable 
number  of  ordinary  steam  vessels  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  For  these 
reasons  Mr.  Neall  thinks  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  American  shipbuilders  to  per- 
mit Americans  to  buy  vessels  abroad  for  navigation  under  the  home  flag,  in  view 
of  the  immediate  and  pressing  need  for  an  American  merchant  marine.    Ti6&-173. ) 

4.  Purchase  of  vessels  abroad, — Mr.  Neall  accordingly  recommends  that,  aside 
from  any  other  measures  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  or  postal  payments  designed  to 
build  up  an  American  merchant  marine,  laws  should  be  passed  permitting  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  buy  foreign  vessels  and  put  them  under  the  United  States  flag. 
He  would  prohibit  craft  tnus  purchased  from  being  used  in  American  coastwise 
trade  or  in  biude  with  any  loreign  port  within  500  miles  of  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  proper;  and  would  provide  that  these  vessels  should  have  a  dead 
weight  capacity  of  not  less  than  5,000  tons  for  steamers  or  2,500  tons  for  sailing 
vessels,  and  that  they  should  not  be  over  5  jrears  old  at  the  time  of  purchase.  If 
further  restrictions  seemed  necessary  it  might  be  enacted  that  the  number  of 
ships  Ihus  bought  should  not  exceed  500,000  tons  net  register,  and  that  a  duty 
of  |l  per  ton  for  5  years  should  be  levied  upon  them. 

Mr.  Neall  states  that  the  Norwegians  have  made  an  extensive  practice  of  Duy- 
ing  foreign-built  vessels  and  putting  them  under  the  home  flag,  and  that  they  have 
made  large  profits  by  doing  so.  At  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  thus 
bought  by  the  Norwegians  have  b^n  leased  by  them  to  Americans  on  time 
charters,  running  for  6  months  to  2  years,  at  high  rates. 

Were  an  American  merchant  marine  thus  established,  Mr.  Neall  believes  that 
the  vessels  could  be  run  with  sufficient  economy  to  compete  in  the  world  traffic . 
It  is  true  that  the  wages  of  American  sailors  are  higher  than  those  of  foreign 
sailors,  although  the  difference  is  less  than  formerly,  the  average  pay  of  an 
English  seaman  having  been  raised  to  about  £4  10s.  The  food  furnished  on 
American  vessels  is  alao  of  better  quality,  and  in  other  ways  the  cost  of  naviga- 
tion is  somewhat  higher.  But  the  witness  is  confident  that  this  difference  is  not 
sufficient  to  necessitote  higher  rates  of  freight  on  American  vessels  than  on  those 
owned  abroad,  nor  to  preclude  the  earning  of  a  fair  profit,  especially  as  our 
vessel  owners  learn  the  economies  which  are  employed  in  other  countries. 
(169-171,177.} 

5.  Discriminating  duties, — Mr.  Neall  does  not  believe  that  the  system  of  dis- 
criminating duties  woi:dd  be  an  effective  one  in  building  up  an  American 
merchant  marine ;  nor  does  he  attribute  the  earlier  development  of  American 
shipping  to  the  duties  which  then  existed.  Unless  the  discriminating  duty  be 
excessively  lugh  the  foreign  vessel  owner  would  bid  for  traffic  with  a  view  to  the 
duty  and  would  still  underbid  the  American  owner.     (172, 173. ) 

6.  Coastwise  trade,— "Mi,  Neall  testifies  that  under  the  existing  laws  only 
American-built  vessels  can  be  employed  in  American  coastwise  trade.  The  men 
employed  in  that  business,  however,  have  been  very  enterprising,  and  have  kept 
the  demand  for  transportation  fairly  supplied.     (172, 174. ) 

7.  Shipping  bounties  and  labor,— Mx,  Furuseth,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union 
of  the  Pacific,  does  not  think  that  the  payment  of  bounties  to  American  vessels 
would  have  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  men.  As  a  general  thing  he  has 
never  seen  any  master  or  a  vessel  paying  more  than  he  had  to  pay  or  giving  better 
food  than  he  had  to  give.  He  has  some  question  whether  the  proposal  to  subsidize 
the  fifdiermen,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  made,  does  not  make  the  seamen  subject 
to  impressment.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  con ven ti  on  of  seamen  in  Chicago 
condemned  that  bill.  The  following  paragraphs  make  clear  Mr.  Furuseth's  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  bounties.     (699-700.) 

'*None  of  the  schemes  that  I  have  seen  so  far,  or  heard  discussed  so  far,  has 
anything  in  it  that  would  in  any  way  increase  the  number  of  real  American  sail- 
ors, or  cause  any  American  boy  to  go  to  sea,  or  stay  at  sea,  or  in  any  way  make 
it  any  easier  for  the  merchant  marine  or  Navy  to  obtain  real  American  sailors. 
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"  Q.  You  would  think,  however,  that  some  of  these  measures  might  be  taken  to 
increase  the  business  of  the  American  merchant  marine?— A.  Yes;  probably. 

**  Q.  Well,  then,  if  these  measures  were  accompanied  by  such  measures  as  you 
suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  sailors,  you  think  it  would 
be  of  general  benefit  to  the  country? — ^A.  Then  the  improvement,  so  far  as  the 
sailor  is  concerned,  would  come  from  the  measures  accomx>anying  the  measure, 
and  not  from  the  original  measure." 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  the  bounties  proposed  in  these  subsidies,  in  these  bills,  to  the 
fishing  fleet  are  going  to  be  of  any  advantage  in  bringing  more  into  that,  and 
then  ultimately  augmenting  the  marine? — A.  No;  not  a  bit  of  it. 

"  Q.  You  think  it  will  be  simply  absorbed  where  it  is? — A.  The  seamen,  instead 
of  getting  $20  a  month,  will  get  $19  a  month  from  the  man  who  hires  him  and  $1 
from  the  Gk)vemment.  It  is  simply'  another  way  of  subsidizing  the  vessel,  that 
is  all — adding  so  much  to  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel — and  will 
not  do  the  sauor  one  iota  of  good." 

B.  Condition  of  Amorioan  ocean  soamen. — 1.  United  States  law  relating  to  seamen. — 
Mr.  FuRUSETH,  secretary  of  the  Sailors*  Union  of  the  Pacific,  states  that  the  law 
relating  to  seamen  passed  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  has  been  of  great  benefit  on 
the  whole,  though  there  were  certain  mistakes  in  it,  particularly  the  repeal  of 
some  of  the  old  law  which  had  worked  well.  On  the  whole,  foreign  laws  regard- 
ing seamen  are  not  better  than  those  of  the  United  States,  though  they  are  letter 
in  some  particulars. 

The  Seamen^s  Union,  however,  has  drafted  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
American  seamen.  Its  proposals  are  to  abolish  crimping,  so  far  as  it  can  be  aool- 
ished  by  law;  to  increase  the  space  in  the  forecastle;  to  give  the  seamen  a  right  to 
one-half  of  what  is  actually  due  him  in  every  port;  to  give  the  majority  of  the 
crew,  exclusive  of  oflBicers,  the  right  to  call  for  a  survey  of  the  vessel;  to  establish 
a  standard  of  skill  and  experience  for  those  who  sign  as  able  seamen,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  number  of  men  to  be  carried  by  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage 
and  rigging.     (691-693. ) 

Mr.  Furuseth  supposes  that  the  reforms  which  the  Seamen's  Union  desires  will 
probably  make  the  running  of  vessels  a  little  more  expensive.  The  cost  of  run- 
ning a  vessel  includes  so  many  things  that  the  wages  of  the  men  are  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  The  cost  of  running  does  not  by  itself  determine  the  possibility  of 
competition.  It  is  said  that  when  the  American  merchant  marine  was  prac- 
tically supreme,  50  years  ago,  American  vessels  could  get  a  higher  rate  than  those 
of  other  nations,  because  of  the  better  stowing  and  better  care  of  cargoes,  and  the 
faster  time  they  made.  No  doubt  increased  wages  and  improved  condition  and 
treatment  of  the  men  would  result  in  getting  a  better  class  of  men  and  better 
service,  which  would  tend  to  make  up  for  the  higher  wages.     (699. ) 

The  witness  takes  up  the  conditions  of  seamen  and  the  proposed  reforms  in 
detail. 

2.  Hiring  of  sailors — Crimps, — ^Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  when  a  master  needs  a 
crew  he  commonly  goes  to  a  shipping  master  or  '*  crimp  "  and  makes  a  contract 
with  him  to  furnish  a  crew.  The  crimp  and  the  master  agree  upon  the  wages  to 
be  paid.  The  crimp  secures  a  crew  from  men  who  come  to  his  office  or  by  deal- 
ing with  the  keepers  of  sailors'  boarding  houses,  and  is  usually  paid  for  his  services 
by  the  sailor  with  an  **  allotment "  or  order  on  the  ship. 

The  law  formerly  allowed  a  sailor  to  make  an  **  allotment "  for  not  more  than 
$10  a  month,  but  the  last  Congress  changed  it  to  not  more  than  one  month's 
wages.  The  allotment  usually  goes,  not  to  a  bona  fide  creditor,  but  to  a  crimp, 
to  be  divided  between  him  ana  the  ship  captain  and  perhaps  the  keeper  of  a  sail- 
or's boarding  house.  The  Seamen's  Union  does  not  desire  that  the  possibility  of 
making  an  allotment  to  a  man's  family  or  relatives  be  removed — to  remove  it 
would  DC  a  great  hardship;  but  the  allotment  to  creditors  is  a  means  of  robbing 
the  sailor.  Indeed,  the  law  forbidding  more  than  one  month's  allotment  to  credit- 
ors is  constantly  violated,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  evidence  of  violation  because 
the  sailor  is  immediately  carried  away  out  of  the  jurisdiction.     (690-692, 696.) 

If  this  allotment  to  original  creditors  were  abolished,  and  a  law  were  made 
entitling  the  seaman  to  one-hsdf  what  he  has  actually  earned  in  every  port  where 
the  vessel  loads  or  delivers  cargo,  and  if  the  seaman  were  given  the  full  right  to 
quit  wherever  he  is,  the  crimp  would  have  to  go  out  of  ousiness.  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  and  Sheemess,  the  three  man-of-war  ports  of  England,  used  to  have 
the  worst  crimp  dens  in  the  United  B^ingdom;  but  when  the  Admirality  decided 
to  pay  their  men  monthly  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  these  dens  were  wiped 

out.     (691.) 

3.  Payment  of  sailors'  toages  and  compulsory  service, — Mr.  Furuseth  states  that 
sailors*  articles  now  usually  provide  for  service  for  12  months,  and  no  money  dur- 
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ing  the  interval  except  at  the  master's  option.  Often  the  master  will  absolntely 
refuse  to  make  any  payments.  That  generally  means  that  he  intends  to  misuse 
the  sailor  so  that  he  will  run  away  and  forfeit  his  pay.  The  sailor,  poor  and 
under  the  necessity  of  getting  employment,  has  no  option  but  to  sign  the  contract. 
The  Seamen's  Union  is  trying  to  induce  Ongress  to  provide  that  a  sailor  may  quit 
his  employment  in  any  port  and  receive  all  tne  money  that  he  has  earned.  (o95, 
696.) 

Up  to  1898  a  seaman  was  subject  to  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  continue  to 
labor,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  out  of  the  United  Statfes.  If  he  left  his 
employment  he  might  be  imprisoned,  kept  in  jail  for  an  indefinite  period  at  his 
own  expense,  then  taken  on  Doard  the  vessel  s^inst  his  vdll,  and  compelled  to 
proceed  to  sea  and  do  the  work  for  which  he  had  engaged.  If  he  refused  to  work 
ne  was  subject  to  penal  or  to  corporal  punishment  and  to  being  placed  in  irons 
on  short  rations.  If  he  deserted,  the  master  might  offer  a  reward  for  his  detec- 
tion and  return  to  the  vessel.  Eighty  men  were  thus  reclaimed  in  Callao  last 
vear,  one  in  Singapore,  and  one  in  Yokohama;  one,  in  Singapore,  was  punished 
besides.  The  present  law  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  forcing  seamen  to 
specific  performance  of  their  contracts  of  service,  however,  is  better  than  that 
of  most  other  nations,  except  England.  Since  1898  there  has  been  no  penalty  for 
desertion  in  a  home  port.  The  sauor  can  take  his  clothes  and  go,  but  he  forfeits  all 
the  money  he  has  earned.  The  Seamen's  Union  desires  Congress  to  so  change 
the  law  tnat  the  sailor  will  be  free  to  quit  in  any  port,  and  to  ^et  his  money,  too. 
(686,  691,  695.)  The  sailor  still  commonly  says  after  shippinj^,  **I  have  sold 
myself."  An  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  freedom  of  sailors  from  compulsory 
service  under  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  that  did  not  apply  to  seamen.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
Congress  to  abolish  the  law  under  which  a  sailor  can  be  seized  and  returned  oy 
force  to  his  vessel,  but  so  far  without  success.  The  witness  states  that  if  sailors 
were  free  to  g[uit  at  will  vessels  would  be  under  no  diflficulty  in  getting  new  crews. 
The  usual  thm^  is  to  x>ay  the  sailors  or  drive  them  out  when  a  vessel  comes  into 
port  for  some  time,  and  let  the  vessel  lie  without  sailors  until  she  is  ready  for  sea 
again,  and  then  hire  new  ones.     (707.) 

4.  Dependent  seamen. — ^Mr.  Furusetn  says  that  Congress  appropriates  annually 
a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  return  of  sick  and  disaoled  seamen  to  the 
United  States.  It  would  he  much  better  if  the  return  to  the  United  States  were 
abolished  and  the  sailor  were  left  free  to  quit.  As  to  the  statement  that  many 
sailors  who  have  left  their  vessels  become  dependent,  and  have  to  be  sustained 
and  sent  home  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  the  witness  says  that  the  most 
of  such  men  were  probaoly  driven  out  of  the  vessels  they  were  in,  without  receiv- 
ing any  pay  for  the  work  they  had  done.  A  vessel  lying  in  a  jiort  waiting  for 
cargo  aoes  not  wish  to  keep  the  men  on  board.  By  the  law  of  1884  the  master 
may  discharge  the  men,  if  they  consent  to  be  discharged,  by  paying  them  what  is 
due  them.  If  a  man  is  offered  his  discharge  and  his  pay  and  refuses  to  take  it, 
he  will  invariably  be  treated  so  that  he  will  leave  in  a  week  or  two  without  his 
pay.  Sometimes  masters  will  refuse  to  give  a  discharge  when  it  is  asked  for,  and 
then  will  so  abuse  the  man  that  he  will  run  away  and  leave  his  pay  behind  him. 

5.  Wages  and  economic  condition  of  seamen. — Mr.  Furuseth  states  further  that 
the  absence  of  any  standard  of  qualification  for  seamen  results  in  the  fixing  of 
wages  at  such  a  point  as  the  idle  men  in  a  seaport,  without  regard  to  knowledge 
of  ttie  sea,  can  be  induced  to  accept.  Wages  of  seamen  are  determined  entirely  by 
the  port,  and  not  by  the  flag.  Seamen's  wages  in  New  York  City  are  the  same  to 
the  American ,  Dutch ,  Gherman,  English ,  or  Norwegian  ship.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  American  wages;  it  is  international  wages.  Seamen's  wages  vary  much. 
They  will  run  from  $15  in  the  port  of  New  York  up  to  $30  in  different  American  ports. 
In  Sunderland ,  England,  they  are  fully  as  high  as  in  New  York.  In  LiverjKX)!  they 
are  usually  lower.  They  are  lower  still  in  Antwerp  and  in  Mediterranean  ports. 
In  San  Francisco  and  on  Puget  Sound  deep-water  wages  are  about  $20;  in  New 
York,  at  the  present  time,  about  $18.  English  sailors  get  between  £4  and  £6  a 
month. 

These  are  all  white  men's  wages.  Asiatics  ship  in  Hongkong  and  Yokohama, 
and  their  wages  are  $16  Mexican.  About  one-quarter  of  our  merchant  marine  is 
manned  by  Asiatic  seamen.  All  these  statements  refer  to  the  foreign  trade  or 
deep-water  wages.  The  wages  in  our  coastwise  trade  are  higher  than  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  and  higher  than  m  any  other  coastwise  trade  except  that  of  Australia. 
Coastwise  wages  at  New  York  are  at  present  from  $18  to  $25.  In  San  Francisco 
they  run  from  $30  to  $40,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  $45.  In  fact,  the  general  condition 
of  saOors  in  the  coastwise  trade  is  better  than  in  the  deep-sea  trade.  The  witness 
ascribes  this  partly  to  the  fact  that  from  1874  up  to  1890  the  men  in  the  coastwise 
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trade  were  free  to  quit.    Being  free  to  quit,  they  were  free  to  organize. '  Befiddes^ 
the  work  is  harder,  and  a  better  clase  of  men  is  needed.     (687-689,  697, 698. ) 

While  the  wages  of  men  working  ashore  have  increased,  the  wases  of  seamen 
have  been  stationary.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  about  tue  same  ratio 
as  shore  w£^es:  and  the  result  is  that  the  seaman's  wages  are  not  sufficient  to 
keep  himself,  far  less  a  family.  The  condition  is  the  same  in  other  countries  as 
in  the  United  States.  Norway  used  to  furnish  a  p-eat  number  of  seamen. 
The  Norwegian  sailors  were  better  off  than  the  ordinary  mechanics  on  i^ore. 
But  now  the  condition  of  shore  employment  has  so  improved  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  shore  mechanic  has  risen  vastly  above  that  of  the  seaman.  Nor- 
wegian vessels  are  now  very  largely  filled  with  Swedes  and  Finns.  The  case  is 
the  same  in  England.  A  man  can  earn  more  on  shore  than  at  sea,  and  can 
be  at  home  with  his  family.  Though  a  boy  may  go  to  sea  from  notions  of 
romance,  he  will  leave  it  when  he  has  made  one  or  two  trips,  and  finds  out 
what  the  life  is,  what  the  work  is,  and  what  wages  he  is  likely  to  get.  The  first 
thing  a  sailor  does  when  he  comes  into  New  York  is  not,  as  the  shore  i)eople 
think,  to  go  and  ^et  drunk;  he  looks  around  and  tries  to  find  other  employment. 
He  becomes  a  bridge  builder,  or  an  architectural  ironworker,  or  a  gripman  on 
the  street  cars,  positions  where  his  training  in  climbing  and  in  quick  thinidng  and 
quick  work  are  of  value.  Seventy-five  "per  cent  of  the  men  who  work  at  archi- 
tectural ironwork  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  sailors.  Aside  from 
the  actual  economic  debasement  of  the  sailor's  condition,  there  is  a  loss  of  social 
caste  which  results  from  this  economic  debasement.  The  ordinary  man  ashore 
speaks  of  the  sailor  as  a  poor  fellow,  who  would  not  go  to  sea  if  he  could  do 
anythinK  else.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  improve  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  men  so  that  it  shall  be  equal  with  that  of  other  ordinary  mechanics. 
(697,698.) 

6.  Permanency  of  emplojpnent. — Mr.  Furuseth  states  that  in  the  Continental 
and  English  marine  men  usually  ship  for  a  year,  and  stay  in  the  same  vessel  about 
a  year  or  two.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  regular  liners,  as  he  never  sailed  in  them. 
It  appears  from  a  British  consular  report,  quoted  by  the  witness,  that  on  the 
well-known  and  wealthy  English  lines  the  same  picked  men  continue  to  be 
employed  from  voyage  to  voyage  and  year  to  year.     (694, 695, 708.) 

7.  Nationality  of  seamen. — Mr.  Furuseth  states  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  manned  by  Asiatic  seamen,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Lascars  or  East  India  sailors,  and  Tagals  or  ''  Manila  men,"  together  with  Turks 
and  Arabs.  Even  in  the  coastwise  trade,  although  the  vessels  must  be  American, 
there  is  no  such  requirement  as  to  seamen,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  are  American  bom.  On  that  coast,  the  Scandinavians,  including  with 
them  the  Finns,  probably  predominate;  next  would  be  the  Oermans,  and  Ameri- 
cans last  of  all.  The  conoitions  are  not  very  different  in  the  Atlantic  coastwise 
trade. 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  have  an  Asiatic  on  a  German,  Scandinavian,  or  French 
vessel.  On  English  vessels  they  are  to-day  as  common  as  on  American.  No  other 
nation  uses  them  to  any  extent. 

Some  of  the  foreigners  referred  to  above  are  naturalized  citizens,  and  some  others 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  Prior  to  1893  about  one-half  of 
the  coasting  seamen  on  the  Pacific  coast  Ijelonged  to  these  classes.  The  witness 
does  not  know  what  the  proportion  is  now.     (689, 690^ 

The  vessels  that  trade  between  Hongkong  and  San  Francisco  and  Pug:et  Sound, 
whether  under  the  American  or  English  or  Japanese  filag,  sign  all  their  men  in 
China  or  Japan.  They  carry  white  quartermasters  and  white  officers,  but  no 
white  men  as  sailors,  as  firemen,  or  in  the  steward's  department.  Although  the 
wages  of  the  Asiatics  are  only  about  $16  Mexican,  they  can  not  be  much  cheaper 
than  white  men,  because  about  twice  as  many  Chinamen  as  white  men  are  neeaed 
to  do  the  same  work.  They  are  said  to  be  more  docile,  and  not  so  apt  to  get 
drunk  or  leave  the  vessel.  Where  real  seamen  are  needed  in  a  storm  or  disaster 
they  are  practically  useless,  for  they  have  not  the  coolness,  courage,  or  strength 
of  the  average  white  man.     (708.) 

Seamen  are  exempt  both  in  the  immigration  laws  and  in  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws;  so  that  neither  of  these  laws  gives  any  protection  to  the  American  sailor. 
(709.) 

Mr.  Neall  says  that  the  law  provides  that  only  Americans  may  hold  official 
positions  upon  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade.  There  is  no  such  limita- 
tion as  regards  common  sailors,  however,  and  the  witness  estimates  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  sailors  on  these  ships  are  of  foreign  birth,  especially  Germans,  Danes, 
and  Scandinavians.    It  is  not  true  that  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  vessels  engaged 
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in  the  coasting  trade  are  largely  manned  by  Chinese  and  Jajpsaiese,  the  existing 
laws  relating  to  the  Chinese  practically  preventing  their  employment  in  this  way. 
(172,174,175.) 

8.  Undermanning  of  vessels.— -Wr,  Puruseth  (][notes  with  approval  a  British 
Parliamentary  report  dealing  with  the  impossibility  of  a  contract  on  e^nal  terms 
between  employer  and  employee  in  respect  to  sea  service.  Many  considerations, 
snch  as  ringing,  sail  area,  steering  gear,  winches,  number  of  iires,  coal  consump- 
tion ,  position  of  bnnkers,  etc. ,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  proper 
crew  for  a  ship.  The  seaman  can  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  such  consider- 
ations nor  of  tne  extent  of  the  work  to  which  he  binds  himself.  If  the  crew  of  an 
undermanned  ship  refuse  to  serve,  they  are  liable  to  imprisonment.  If  they  do 
serve  and  Dy  working  for  their  lives  succeed  in  reaching  their  destination,  they 
will  have  established  their  number  as  a  proper  crew  for  tne  vessel  until  a  further 
reduction  is  made.  (702.)  The  only  country  that  has  a  definite  law  about  the 
manning  of  vessels,  says  Mr.  Furuseth,  is  New  Zealand.  Labor-saving  machinery 
has  somewhat  reduced  the  number  of  men  needed  to  work  a  vessel,  but  the  number 
of  men  carried  h£ks  been  decreased  disproportionatelv  to  the  need.  There  are 
vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  while  sailing  in  the  foreign  trade  carried  18  and 
20  men,  but  now  carry  10.  The  witness  mentions  1  ship  which  used  to  carry  36 
men  and  now  carries  14.  He  estimates  that  she  should  have  24.  In  9  vessels 
out  of  10,  if  the  ship  is  taken  aback,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  gear.  The  vards  can  not  be  swung  quickly  enough  to  prevent 
damage,  for  lack  of  men.  American  vessels  carry  less  men  than  those  of  Europe. 
Holland  carries  most,  Denmark  next,  Sweden  next,  then  Norway  and  G^ermany, 
then  England,  and  last  the  United  States.  The  number  of  men  carried  varies 
somewhat  witii  the  wages.  If  wages  go  up  a  vessel  usually  takes  1  or  2  men  less. 
(687,688.) 

Mr.  Furuseth  states  that  most  sailing  vessels  now  have  a  steam  donkey  winch, 
which  is  used  in  going  in  and  out  of  port  for  lifting  anchor  and  hoisting  sails;  but 
at  sea  steam  is  not  kept  up  in  it.  The  principal  labor-saving  devices  aside  from 
this  are  double  topsail  yards,  double  gallant  yards,  patent  blocks  with  small  inside 
rollers,  and  the  use  of  softer,  better  rope— manila  rope.     (687-688.) 

9.  Food  and  drink  of  seamen, — The  food  of  seamen,  Mr.  Furuseth  states,  is 
regulated  by  law.  Up  to  1898  the  requirement  was  fully  50  per  cent  poorer  than 
the  food  provided  for  the  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing.  It  was  exactly  equal  to  the 
Ehglish  contract  scale,  about  50  per  cent  below  the  Overman  scale,  and  about  100 
per  cent  below  the  Danish  scale.  The  existing  American  scale  is  better.  Mr. 
Furuseth  gives  in  detail  these  comparative  scales.  He  says  that  the  only  com- 
plaint which  he  would  make  of  the  American  scale  is  that  the  water  should  be 
increased  from  4  quarts  a  day  to  6  quarts,  and  the  butter  from  1  ounce  to  2.  In 
fact,  however,  the  scale  is  not  in  general  operation.  It  is  not  given  in  the  deep- 
water  vessels,  and  even  not  in  some  of  the  coastwise  vessels.    (686, 693. 694. ) 

Mr.  Furuseth  quotes  at  length,  although  without  special  reference  to  this 
point,  an  English  consular  report  in'  which  the  enforcement  of  total  abstinence 
from  liquor  on  British  sailing  vessels  is  declared  to  result  in  increased  excesses 
on  arrival  in  port.  It  is  stated  that  a  daily  ration  of  spirits  works  well  in  the 
English  navy,  and  that,  since  the  proportion  of  total  abstainers  in  the  navy  is 
incomparably  higher  than  in  the  mercnant  service,  it  can  not  be  considered  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  temperance.    (704.) 

10.  Air  space  for  seamen,-— The  air  space  in  the  forecastle,  where  the  seamen 
live,  is  regulated  by  law.  The  requirement  for  steamers  is  that  each  man  have 
72  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  not  less  than  12  feet  of  floor  space;  that  is,  a  space 
6  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  2  feet  wide.  B^  a  change  made  3  years  ag^,  the 
requirement  for  sailing  vessels  thereafter  built  or  rebuilt  was  changed  to  100 
cubic  feet.  Seventy-two  cubic  feet  is  the  requirement  in  England  and  Germany; 
but  inasmucn  as  (^rman  and  English  ships  do  not  carry  loads  on  the  decks, 
where  the  houses  usually  are,  they  have  no  special  temptation  to  narrow  the 
space  for  the  men.  In  England  the  space  actually  given  is  usually  about  100  to 
120  feet.    (686.) 

11.  Watches  on  shipboard. — Mr.  Furuseth  explains  in  detail  the  division  of  the 
24  hours  into  7  watches.  He  states  that  in  some  vessels  it  is  the  custom  to  keep 
all  the  men  on  deck  during  the  daytime;  that  is,  to  have  both  watches  on  decK 
during  the  period  from  12  to  4  in  the  afternoon.  This  gives  too  little  sleep  and 
rest,  and  makes  the  men  too  much  subject  to  sleepiness  to  be  effective  at  the 
wheel  or  on  the  outlook  during  the  night. 

Another  custom  has  recently  grown  up  which  is  called  the  Ealashi  watch;  that 
is,  all  hands  on  deck  all  day  ana  called  out  whenever  they  are  wanted  daring  the 
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night;  but  on  deck  steadily  throagh  the  night  only  a  watchman,  a  lookont  man, 
the  wheelman ,  and  the  officers  on  the  bridge.  If  a  oisaster  happens  at  night  to  ves- 
sels so  managed,  the  men  come  from  the  forecastle  half  asleep,  the  light  half  blinds 
them,  and  for  the  first  15  minutes  they  are  practically  useless.  Besides,  it  is,  of 
course,  much  harder  for  the  men  to  work  all  day  and  oe  called  out  at  night  also. 

This  practice  enables  vessels  to  run  with  2  or  3  men  less  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  have.  It  is  used  on  practically  all  of  the  passenger  steamers 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  so  much  used  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  has  not  been  applied  in  Europe. 

No  man  is  capable  of  proper  lookout  or  proper  work  at  the  wheel  for  more  than 
2  hours  at  a  time.  In  a  storm  or  on  very  serious  occasions  1  hour  is  long  enough, 
and  sometimes  too  long.  In  the  Great  Lakes,  on  freight  steamers,  at  least,  men 
stand  at  the  wheel  for  4  hours,  sometimes  as  much  as  6  hours.     (700-701.) 

12.  Examination  of  ships  by  sailors. — Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  it  is  impossible 
for  sailors  to  control  their  own  actions  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  ship,  seaworthy 
or  not,  which  they  shall  sail  in.  Thejr  do  not  always  ship  in  the  port  in  whicn 
they  join  the  vessel.  Men  may  ship  m  Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  a  vessel  in 
New  York,  with  no  opportunity  to  inspect  her.    (701. ) 

13.  Loss  of  life  on  passenger  vessels. — The  witness  attributes  the  spreat  loss  of 
life  in  certain  disasters  to  passenger  vessels  to  the  insufficiency  or  life-saving 
apparatus  and  the  insufficient  number  of  the  crew.  He  implies  that  the  fact  that 
tne  Cunard  Line  has  never  lost  any  passengers  is  due  to  the  carrying  of  a  larger 
number  of  skilled  men  than  other  lines  carry.  According  to  the  witness,  acci- 
dents between  3  and  6  in  the  morning,  i)articularly  about  4,  are  most  likely  to 
result  disastrously.  Sailors  call  this  period  **the  graveyard  watch."  About  4 
in  the  morning  one  watch  leaves  the  deck,  and  another,  which  has  had  but  4 
hours'  sleep  that  night,  comes  up.     (700.) 

14.  Denial  of  shore  leave. — Mr.  Furuseth  quotes,  as  expressing  the  condition 
and  feeling  of  seamen  generally,  an  English  consular  report  on  the  condition  of 
seamen  in  the  British  merchant  marine,  in  which  very  serious  complaint  is  made 
of  the  denial  of  shore  leave  while  in  port.  In  the  iBritish  navy  shore  leave  is 
granted  freely  when  opportunity  offers,  and  the  same  custom  prevails  in  the 
steam  merchant  marine.  In  sailing  vessels,  however,  men  are  kept  for  weeks 
together  in  harbor  without  being  permitted  to  step  off  the  ship.  The  report 
regards  this  grievance  as  by  far  the  chief  incentive  to  desertion  and  to  the  minor 
of^nse  of  absence  without  leave.    (704,  705.) 

15.  Corporal  jpunishment  of  seamen. — Mr.  Furuseth  states  that  the  United 
States  law  forbidding  corporal  punishment  of  seamen  is  constantly  violated. 
The  most  common  form  of  punishment  is  a  blow  over  the  head  with  a  belaving 
pin — a  stick  like  a  policeman's  club.  Such  blows  are  given  by  officers  in  sudden 
passion  and  without  any  control  from  superior  officers.  In  continental  and  Eng- 
lish vessels  such  occurrences  are  very  rare.     (692.) 

16.  Qualifications  of  seamen. — Mr  Furuseth  says  that  an  ''able  seaman"  is  a 
healthy  man  in  his  active  years,  accustomed  to  the  sea,  who  has  received  the  peculiar 
training  that  makes  it  x>06sible  for  him  to  apply  his  wits  to  conditions  as  they  come. 
The  Seamen's  Union  desires  a  law  providing  that  an  able  seaman  must  be  more 
than  18  years  of  age,  and  must  have  had  8  years  experience  at  sea.  (708,709). 
The  law  at  present  does  not  set  any  standard  of  qualification.  Anybody  whom 
the  captain  considers  a  seaman  is  a  seaman,  whether  he  has  ever  been  at  sea  or  not. 
Custom  used  to  determine  the  qualification.  Four  years'  apprenticeship  is  still 
customary  in  England.  In  most  countries  apprenticeship  nas  been  abolished. 
In  German  and  Scandinavian  countries  the  standards  are  stricter;  a  boy  goes  to 
sea  as  a  boy;  about  the  second  year  he  will  be  called  a  young  man;  the  third  year 
and  the  fourth  year  an  ordinary  seaman;  after  about  4  years  he  will  rank  as  an 
able  seaman.  The  American  Navy  has  a  very  exacting  standard  of  skill — ^the  old 
standard  of  years  ago.  Not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  tne  men  engaged  as  seamen 
on  the  Great  Lakes  would  pass  the  naval  standard  as  able  seamen.  The  vast 
majority  would  not  i)as8  as  ordinary  seamen.  About  one-half  of  the  men  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  might  pass  as  able  seamen,  one-quarter  as  ordi- 
nary seamen,  and  one-quarter  would  be  caUed  landsmen.  Even  as  to  officers, 
including  the  master,  our  law  has  not  until  recently  prescribed  any  qualification, 
except  that  they  should  be  citizens.    (687. ) 

17.  Labor  unions  of  seamen. — Mr.  Furuseth.  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  says  that  there  have  been  organizations  of  the  seamen  on  the  Lakes,  with 
short  intermissions,  since  1868,  on  the  Pacific  coast  since  1885,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  since  1890.  In  1892  the  local  unions  were  organized  into  an  international  union, 
and  were  affiliated  with  the  Ameiican  Federation  of  Labor.  The  membership  is 
nearly  5,000.    The  general  objects  are  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  seamen, 
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indnstrially  and  socially,  and  to  improve  the  maritime  law.  There  is  a  funeral 
benefit  for  the  bnrial  of  dead  members,  and  in  case  of  shipwreck  and  loss  of 
clothing  the  organization  pays  a  sum  not  exceeding  $50  to  buy  a  new  outfit. 
The  t^ee  local  organizations,  on  the  Lakes,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Pacific, 
deal  with  matters  of  wages  each  for  itself.  There  is  a  national  card  transferable 
from  one  local  union  to  another,  and  men  engaged  in  the  lake  trade  can  pass  to 
either  of  the  ocean  organizations,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  no  traveling  benefit. 
There  are  no  rules  as  to  apprenticeship.  The  national  body  has  had  four  conven- 
tions. The  convent! on  formulates  a  legislative  programme,  and  gives  instructions 
to  the  legislative  committees;  but  there  is  full  coox)eration  between  the  legislative 
committees  and  the  executive  committees.    (685-686.) 

Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  the  wage  question  would  settle  itself  with  sailors  if 
they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  help  themselves — the  opportunity  to  organize. 
The  sailor  can  not  ef^tively  organize  because  he  can  not  quit  bis  employment; 
he  can  not  strike.     ( 698. ) 

18.  Homes  for  aged  and  disabled  sailors, — ^Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  the  Sailors' 
Union  looks  on  homes  for  sailors  as  eleemosynary  institutions,  which  are  in  one 
way  a  good  thing,  but  tend  in  the  wrong  direction,  in  that  they  perjwtuate  the 
treatment  of  sailors  as  children.  He  doubts  whether  it  would  be  a  proper  thing 
for  the  United  States  to  establish  such  homes.  In  case  of  disability^,  there  are 
marine  hospitals,  supported  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  including  a 
farm  in  Arizona  or  Wew  Mexico,  where  consumptives  are  sent.  The  witness 
entirely  approves  of  these  hospitals.  Sailors  used  to  contribute  40  cents  a  month 
to  them  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1884,  but  now  they  are  supported  out  of 
the  tonnage  dues  on  vessels.  The  Sailors*  Snug  Harbor  in  New  York  is  the  out- 
come of  private  benevolence.    The  institution  has  become  very  rich.     (696,697.) 

XV.  MISCEIiLANEOnS  EVIDENCE   NOT  HELATINa  TO  TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 

A  Tnifta  and  oomUnatLons. — Mr.  MosELEY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CJommission,  thinks  that  discrimination  in  railway  rates  has  been  one  of  the  main 
advantages  accruing  to  large  combinations.  Truste  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
employers  and  of  employees.  The  workman  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  individuality 
ana  becoming  a  mere  dependent  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  establishment.  He 
will  be  unable  to  find  other  employers  if  he  refuses  to  work  for  the  combination 
which  controls  the  entire  business.     (48. ) 

Mr.  Saqer,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Milling  Company  of  Chicago,  thinks  that 
industrial  combinations  are  not  necessarily  bad;  that  they  can  effect  ereat  econo- 
mies, and  are  the  natural  economic  result  of  existing  conditions;  but  he  does 
not  believe  in  monopolies  and  regrets  to  see  the  small  individual  proprietors  driven 
out  of  business.     (454.) 

Mr.  CouNSELMAN,  an  elevator  owner  of  Chicago,  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
large  aggregations  of  capital,  but  not  of  combinations  i)08se8sinK  power  to  control 
prices  absolutely.  He  nad  some  exx)erience  in  dealing  with  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company,  and  thinks  its  prices  are  probably  reasonable  in  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  raw  materials.     (390,  B91.) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  grain  dealer  of  Chicago,  does  not  think  that  the  trust,  in  and  of 
itself,  if  founded  on  actual  values,  need  frighten  anybody.  He  believes  that  the 
two  greatest  questions  before  the  people  are,  first,  the  prevention  of  preferences 
in  freight  rates;  second,  the  prevention  of  overcapit^zation.  He  considers  that 
absolute  equality  of  opportunity  is  all  that  any  man  is  entitled  to.  He  does  not 
believe  that  large  concerns,  dependent  altogether  on  hired  asrastants,  can  over- 
come, in  le^timato  competition,  the  smaller  man  who  maintains  a  direct  super- 
vision of  his  business.     (588-585.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  has  heard  it  charged  very  strongly  that  the  railroads  have 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  coal  mining  in  the  East,  but  he  does  not  think  that  such 
a  monoi)oly  exists  generally  throughout  the  country.  There  is  a  large  mining 
district  in  Illinois,  and  he  has  not  heard  it  charged  that  the  industry  is  there 
monopolized  by  the  railroads.    (553. ) 

United  States  Flour  Mill  Company.— ^t.  Barrt  testifies  that  this  company 
has  been  recently  organized  with  a  capital,  he  believes,  of  $15,000,000.  It  incmdes 
24  large  mills  in  several  Northwestern  cities.  The  capacity  of  these  mills  is  not 
over  SOjOOO  barrels  per  day,  no  attempt  being  made  to  control  the  output  or  prices. 
The  object  of  the  combination  was,  by  having  a  large  capacity  in  different  advan- 
tageous localities,  to  make  the  business  more  independent  of  local  conditions 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  management  and  Qf  selling.   The  good  will  of  the 
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plants  entering  the  combination  was  a  very  considerable  element  in  the  price 
paid  for  them.     (2^.) 

B.  Agrieultare. — Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  Department  of  Affricoltnre,  says  that  the 
difficulties  under  which  farmers  labor  are  due  x>artly  to  tne  fact  that  our  public- 
land  systems  and  railroad  grants  induce  producers  to  settle  beyond  the  range  of 
profitable  production,  and  partly  to  the  lack  of  organization  and  of  knowledge  as 
to  methods  and  conditions  of  the  industry.  This  lack  of  knowledge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  seeking  to  remedy  by  its  reports  and  statistical  informa- 
tion. Its  monthly  estimates  of  crop  conditions  and  probable  production  are 
secured  through  about  60,000  correspondents,  who  exercise  great  care  and  intelli- 
gence. The  witness  considers  them  far  more  accurate  than  any  estimates  of 
dealers.  These  reports  are  useful  to  dealers  and  speculators,  but  do  not  there- 
fore injure  farmers.  By  greater  knowledge  of  conditions,  speculators  tend  to  fix 
prices  more  evenly  and  accurately,  so  that  there  is  less  difference  between  prices 
at  harvest  and  through  the  year.     (106, 107.) 

Mr.  Newcomb  declares  that  speculators  perform  a  useful  function  in  distribu- 
ting agrictdtural  products.  By  their  familiarity  with  conditions  of  production 
and  consumption  they  are  able  to  estimate  the  probable  future  prices,  and  thus  to 
make  i^rices  throughout  the  year  more  uniform  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
The  price  at  harvest  is  thus  kept  up  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  price  later  on. 
Speculation  in  farm  products  may,  in  abnormal  cases,  be  detrimental,  but  not 
usually.  The  price  of  farm  products  is  ultimately  fixed  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  the  man  whose  production  is  the  most  expensive,  but  whose  product  is 
necessary  to  supr^  the  demand.  This  ultimate  price  is  largely  fixed  m  the  Liv- 
erpool market.  The  practice  of  selling  options  can  not  longmuslead  dealers  as  to 
the  true  grain  supply.     ( 107 ,  109 . ) 

Duties  on  gram  and  grain  prochicta, — Mr.  Evans,  a  miller,  of  Indianapolis, 
I)oint8  out  that  most  European  countries  and  some  other  countries,  such  as  Bra- 
zil, have  established  discriminating  duties  against  American  flour  as  compared 
v^th  wheat,  thus  seeking  to  develop  their  own  milling  industry.  The  witness 
thinks  that  by  treaties  or  otherwise  the  United  States  should  seek  to  prevent  such 
discriminations.  A  department  of  commerce  might  be  beneficial  in  accomplishing 
such  results.     (439.) 

Adulteration  of  flour, — ^Mr.  Babby,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Associa- 
tion, says  that  flour  has  in  recent  years  been  very  largely  adulterated  with  a 
bv-product  of  glucose  or  starch,  or  even  witii  white  earth,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  tne  flour  product.  The  mixed-flour  law,  passed  by  the  Jbltty-fifth  Congress, 
has  entirely  stopped  this  practice.    (240.) 

C.  The  cattle  boBinesB. — Mr.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
says  that  there  seem  to  have  been  about  52,000,000  catUe  in  the  country  6  years 
ago,  and  there  seem  to  be  about  10,000,000  less  to-day.  It  would  take  perhaps 
8  or  4  years,  with  a  continuance  of  high  prices,  to  make  up  this  deficiency.  An 
animal  can  be  bred  and  put  on  the  market  in  18  months  or  2  years,  but  since  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  current  demand  as  well  as  to  make  up  the  shortage,  it 
will  take  a  longer  time  than  that  to  catch  up.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption 
is  heavier  than  it  has  been.     (592.) 

Mr.  Malloby  states  that  men  in  the  live  stock  trade  do  not  figure,  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  does,  on  the  whole  number  of  cattle  supposed  to  be  in  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  trade  and  values  are  concerned,  it  is  the  supply  and 
demand  in  the  market  that  governs,  and  not  what  exists  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Mallory  does  not  consider  the  live  stock  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
to  be  of  any  value  whatever.  There  are  no  statistics  of  live  stock  in  this  country 
which  he  considers  reliable.     ( 589-691 . ) 

Mr.  Mallory  says  that  the  price  of  cattle  has  been  considerably  higher  since  1899, 
perhaps  |1  to  $1.50  per  hundred,  than  during  the  preceding  8  or  4  years.  Hogs 
have  not  risen  so  much;  perhaps  25  cents  to  50  cents  x>er  hundred.  Fat  cattle  had 
gone  down  just  before  Mr.  Mallory's  testimony,  November  24, 1899.  Stock  cattle 
nad  declined  a  little.  The  decline  in  hogs  came  in  October,  as  it  generally  does 
in  the  faU.  Mr.  Mallory  attributes  the  rise  of  live  stock  in  1899  not  so  much  to 
the  shortage  of  supply  as  to  the  increase  of  demand.  The  laboring  man  uses  a 
larger  percentage  of  his  earnings  for  meat  in  prosperous  times,  and  during  this 
year  he  has  been  well  employed  at  fair  wages.  Mr.  Mallory  thinks  the  consumx)- 
tion  of  meat  is  from  35  to  40  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  8  years  ago.  He  admits 
that  there  has  been  a  relative  shortage,  and  that  this  has  of  course  helx>ed  to 
raise  the  price. 

The  witness  thinks  that  the  so-called  shortage  of  live  stock  in  1899  was  the 
result  of  the  depx0^9n  of  9  pr  8  years  before.    At  that  time  the  prices  were  very 
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low  and  a  great  many  x>eople  became  discouraged  and  threw  their  cattle  on  the 
market,  llus  process  was  also  increased  by  the  eating  ont  and  fencing  up  of  the 
Western  ranges;  but  if  the  owners  had  not  been  discouraged  by  low  prices,  they 
would  have  foxmd  places  to  feed  and  mature  many  of  the  cattle  which  they  did 
throw  prematurely  on  the  market.     (589-592.) 

Mr.  Mallor^  says  that  when  beef  reaches  a  certain  price  consumption  will 
decrease,  and  if  pork  is  relatively  lower  many  consumers  will  take  up  with  pork; 
if  mutton  is  lower  the  demand  for  mutton  will  increase;  the  people  are  not 
dependent  ui)on  any  one  class  of  meat.     (591.) 

Mr.  Mallory  states  that  one  part  of  the  Spanish  war  advanced  the  nrices  of 
meat  and  another  part  decreased  them.  The  amount  of  meat  spoiled  ana  thrown 
away  was  not  large  enough  to  affect  the  market  at  all.  The  feeling  which  arose 
from  the  condemnation  of  the  meat,  and  the  newspaper  discussion  of  it,  had  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  market,  which  lastea  several  months.     (590.) 

Mr.  Mallory  states  that  changes  of  the  price  of  live  stock  affect  all  the  markets 
at  about  the  same  time.  **The  tele^aph  works  very  promptly.  If  Chicago 
declines  other  markets  decline,  and  if  tney  decline  it  has  a  sympathetic  effect 
upon  Chicago. "    (589,  590. ) 

D.  Immigratioii.— Mr.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  declares  that  there 
is  practical  unanimity  among  the  railroad  brotherhoods  in  favor  of  very  close 
restriction  of  immigration.  They  do  not  feel  its  effects  directly,  but  since  the  ^ 
lower  classes  of  American  labor  are  displaced  by  foreigners,  who  are  willing  to 
live  in  a  manner  which  Americans  will  not  endure,  these  classes  seek  employ^ 
ment  in  the  higher  grades  of  labor,  which  are  thus  indirectly  affected.  The 
witness  would  favor  increasing  the  x>eriod  of  residence  before  naturalization,  per* 
haps  to  as  much  as  21  years.     ( 113, 114. ) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  in  f av6r  of 
restricting  Immigration,  which  indirectlv  affects  their  prosperity  by  creatins  a 
large  surplus  of  labor.  The  witness  would  advocate  an  educational  test  and  also 
the  requirement  of  property  of  at  least  $500  for  admission  into  this  country.  He 
would  also  limit  the  ballot  in  all  cases  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  and  write 
English.     (124,125.) 

S.  Department  of  eommeroe.— Mr.  Kennard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board, 
thinks  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of  business  have  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  work  of  the  Unit^  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  believes 
that  a  similar  department  of  commerce  would  prove  of  great  advantage.    (866.) 

7.  The  MiMisiivpi  Biver  lumber  indnitiy. — Mr.  Dickinson  states  that  the  logs  avail 
able  for  mills  along  the  Mis8issix)pi  River  are  disappearing,  and  a  good  many  of- 
the  nulls  are  gone,  and  others  wl  have  to  g[o.    This  is  true  all  the  way  up  and 
down  the  Misrassippi  River.    The  witness  thinks  the  lumbermen  have  felt  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  way  they  have  been  treated  by  the  railroads.    (550.) 
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Character 59 

Effects,  importance  of 59 

Existence  and  instances 12-14, 59-68 

Elevators,  grain : 

Agreementsas  to  prices 83,84 

Bucket  shops,  effect  on. 85  86 

Buyins  of  grain  by  owners 8, 77-79 

Advantages  in  competition 81-83 

Reasons  for 81-83 

Prices,  effect  on 8,9,83-86 

Country  buying,  alleged  monopoly  of 77, 78, 83 

Deliveries,  alleged  inieriority 86, 87 

Freight  discriminations  in  favor  of  owners 8, 79 

Monopoly,  all^jed,  discussed ^ 7-10,  77-88 

Prices,  effect  of  buying  of  grain  by  owners 8, 9, 83-86 

Public  warehouses^  purpose  of 78, 82, 83 

Railways,  interest  m 79 

Speculation,  effect  on 85, 86 

Employers'  liability: 

Common-law  doctrine 29, 152-154 

CourtSj  uniformity  of  decision,  advocated 30, 155 

Defective  appliances  and  regulations 152 

Extension  aavocated 30, 154, 155 

Fellow-servants,  existing  law 29, 153, 154 

Extension  of  liabihty  for  acts  of 30, 154, 155 

Great  Britain,  law  in 156 

Relief  departments  of  railways,  exemption  through 157 

.     Statutes  coQoerning •- 30,154,155 
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Engineers:  Pa««- 

Brotherhood  of 141-144 

Hours 138 

Waces 137 

Englana: 

Capitalization  of  railways 35 

Employers'  liability,  law  of 156 

Freight  rates 42 

Pooling 99 

Railway  and  canal  commission,  powers 113, 117 

Eric  Canal: 

I  mpro  vement 166 

Freight  traffic  and  rates 163 

European  countries: 

Freight  rates 16,42 

Government  ownership  of  railways,  effects 23, 128, 129 

Passenger  fares  and  traffic 18, 102 

Pooling,  practice  in 99 

Wages  of  railway  labor 137 

Export  rates: 

Discriminations  between  shippers •  53 

Flour  and  grain,  differences  between 10-12, 69-77 

Lower  than  domestic,  existence 69, 70 

Justification,  discussed 10, 72, 73 

Exix)rt  trade: 

Butter  and  cheese 47 

Express  companies: 

Earnings 48 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  control  of Ill 

Fellow-servants,  employers'  liability  for  acts 29,  153-155 

Firemen : 

Brotherhood 142 

Hours 138 

Wages 137 

Flour: 

Adulteration  ....* 176 

Export  trade,  amount  of 72 

Grain,  differences  in  rates 10-12,  69-77 

Milling-in-transit  rates 77 

Ocean  transportation 77 

United  States  Flour  Mill  Company 175 

Foreien-bom,  sailors,  employment  as 171,  172 

Franchises,  taxation 123 

Freight  bureaus,  description  of  work 48,  49 

Freight  rates: 

Causes  affecting ;;9,  40, 113 

Lake  transportation 162-164 

Comj)etition,  enect  of 39, 40 

Discriminations  between  individuals 5-7, 49-59 

European  countries,  comparison  with 16, 17, 42 

Export,  lower  than  domestic 10-12,69-73 

Flour  and  grain,  discriminations  between 10-12, 69-77 

Government  ownership,  effects 125-128 

Import,  low^  than  domestic 12, 69 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  power  over 112-117 

Lake,  statistics,  etc 162 

Rail,  effect  on 162,163 

Grain 163 

Maximum,  difficulty  of  fixing 40 

Minimum,  necessity  of  fixing 59 

Ocean  traffic 167 

Overcapitalization,  effect  of 36, 37 

Pooling,  effect  on 95, 96 

Rate  wars,  no  longer  possible 41 

Reai?onableness,  oiscussed 16, 17, 40-42 

Reduction 16,40,41 

Tariffs,  publication  of 42 
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Freight  rates— Continued.  Pftfire. 

'  Through,  establishment  of 46 

Grain,  effect  of 81,82 

Uniform  mileage  rates 40 

Freisht  traffic: 

Fast  freight  lines 46 

Weighing  of  goods 47 

Fremont,  Nebr.,  discriminations  against 67, 68 

Frogs,  blocking  of 151 

Galveston,  shipments  by 13, 63 

Germany,  Government  ownership  of  railways 128 

Government  ownership: 

Principles  affecting 126 

Railways,  discussed 23,123-129 

European  countries 128 

Opinions  concerning 129 

Street  railways 129 

Telegraphs  and  telephones 24, 129-131 

Government  regulation  (see  also  Jntergtaie  Commerce  Commission)  : 

Freight  rates,  discussed 112-117 

Public  character  of  railways 108 

Railways,  claim  to  fair  treatment 108, 109 

Texas,  methods  in 112 

Grain: 

Discriminations  between  central  markets 66, 66 

Elevators,  alleged  monopoly 7-10,77-8% 

Export  and  domestic  rates. 10-12, 69-77 

Flour,  discriminations  against 10-12, 69-77 

Foreign  countries,  duties  on 176 

Freight  rates,  reduction  of 4] 

Inspection,  methods  and  character 10, 87, 8^ 

Lake  transportation 163. 

Markets,  competition  of 81, 82 

Discriminations  between 66, 66 

Prices  in  different 88 

Prices,  effect  of  buying  by  elevators S,  9, 83-86 

Effect  of  different  markets 88 

Through  freight  rates,  effect  of 81, 82 

Grand  Rapids,  discriminations  against 61 

Gulf  ports: 

Discriminations  regarding 13, 63, 64 

Hospital  associations,  oescrit^d 162 

Hospitals,  railroads,  maintenance  by 26, 152 

Hours  of  labor : 

Duration  of 26,138 

Regulation,  discu^ed 27, 13S 

Trackmen,  excessive 13S 

Trainmen,  method  of  fixing 138 

Illinois  Central  Railroad : 

Brotherhoods,  recognition  of 14^ 

Capitalization 35 

Labor,  conditions,  wages,  etc 15& 

Land  grants 89 

Profit  sharing 15S 

Immigration,  restriction  discuMed 177 

Import  rates,  lower  than  domestic 12, 69 

Imprisonment,  undesirable  as  penalty 58 

Inheritances,  taxation 123 

Injunctions : 

Use  in  strikes 28, 145-1 47 

Compulsory  performance  of  service  under 145 

Nortnem  Pacific  Railway  case,  1894 145 

Receivers,  protection  by 146 

Restriction  of  use,  discussed 147 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  case 146 

Injuries.     (See  Acdderds,  Emptoyers*  liability f  Safety  appliances,) 

Interstate  commerce  act' 

Working  discussed 109, 110 

General  amendments  proposed 110 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commiflsion:  Page. 

Accidents,  report  to 31, 151,1 52 

Bulletin,  issue  advocated Ill 

Classification,  jxjwers  regarding 45 

Character 113 

Construction  of  railways,  power  over 37 

Conferences  with  railways 22, 50 

Export  rates,  order  and  powers  regarding 10, 12, 70, 72 

Express  companies,  confrol  of Ill 

Flour  and  grain  rates,  order  and  powers  concerning 10, 12, 70, 72 

Import  rates,  powers  regarding 12, 69 

Membership,  change  advocated 22, 110,  111 

Orders,  enforcement  pending  appeal  1 21, 114-117 

Pooling,  control  over 15, 98, 99 

Powers,  increase  discussed 20-22, 110-117 

Rat^,  power  to  fix,  discussed 20, 21, 112-114 

Mmimum,  power  to  fix 59 

States,  control  of  traffic  in Ill 

Weakness 110,111 

Intoxicating  liquor,  railway  employees,  regulations  as  to  use 131 

Investors,  interest  must  be  considered 90 

Joint  traffic  association: 

Described 100 

Freight  rates,  failures  of  attempt  to  maintain 40 

Kansas  City: 

Agreements  between  railways  entering ^ 100 

Discriminations  against 65 

Grain  market,  condition  of 88 

Milling-in-transit  rates,  refused  to 77 

T  ji  I  v^  I"  * 

Blacklisting 25,133-137 

Colored,  condition  of 160 

Conditions  generally 25-31,158,159 

Discharge  and  suspension  of  employees -    25, 132 

Employment,  conditions  of  entering 25, 131 

Physical  and  age  tests 25, 131 

Employers,  relations  to -. 25, 159 

Hospitals 26,152 

Hours  of  la)x)r 26,138,139 

Injunctions,  use  of 28, 145-147 

Lake  vessels,  conditions  on 165, 166 

Ocean  vessels,  conditions  on 170-175 

Pooling,  interest  in 90 

Relief  funds  of  railways 30,156-158 

Strikes  and  boycotts 28, 144 

Trackmen,  conditions  generally 158 

Wages,  rates,  and  methods  of  payment 26, 137, 138 

Y.  Si.  C.  a.,  maintenance  of 159 

Labor  organizations  (see  also  Brotherhoods) : 

'     American  Railway  Union 27,141,142 

Brotherhoods,  organization,  and  membership 141, 142 

Effects  and  working 141, 142 

Employers,  relations  to 25, 27, 143 

Discriminations  against  members , 25, 131-133x 

Incorporation .' 143 

Insurance  features 142 

Nonmembers,  attitude  toward 142 

Relief  funds  of  railroads,  effect  on 156,  lfi7 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  discriminations  against 44, 66 

Lake  Carriers'  Association: 

Labor,  relation  to 165 

Organization  and  purposes 164 

Lake  transportation: 

Conditions  generally 32,1^0-166 

Freight  rates 162 

Grain,  methods,  routes,  rates 163 

Improvement  of  navigation 164, 165 

Lalx)r,  conditions  in 16o,  1h6 

Past^enger  traffic 160, 161 
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Lake  transportation — Continued.  i^se. 

Rail  rates,  relation  to.. 162 

Vessels — character,  tonnage,  and  ownership 160 

Volume  and  character  of  traffic '. 160 

Land  grants — Illinois  Central  Railroad 39 

Legislation  (see  also  Interstate  Commerce  Act): 

General  amendments  proposed 20-24, 110-119 

Public  character  of  railways lOS 

Railways,  claim  to  fair  treatment 108, 109 

Light-houses,  maintained  by  Lake  Carrierfe'  Association 164 

Live  stock: 

Terminal  chaives,  Chicago  , 48 

Supply  and  prices 176 

Long  and  short  haul,  discriminations  between 12, 13, 59-62 

Lumber,  decline  of  industry,  Mississippi  River 1 77 

Merchant  marine,  American : 

Development  of 31,32,169 

Discriminating  duties 169 

Shipping  bounties 169 

Tonnage,  amount  of 168 

R^uons  for  small 168 

Vessels,  purchase  abroad  advocated 169 

Millers: 

Elevator  monopoly,  effect  on 10, 79, 86 

Flour,  effect  of^  discriminations  regarding 10,71 

National  Association 71 

Milling-in-transit  rates 77 

Milwaukee: 

Discriminations  against 66 

Elevators,  alleged  monopoly  of 1 80, 81 

Minneapolis: 

Flour  shipments 71 

Grain  market,  importance  as 81 

Milling-in-transit  privilege 77 

Misclassification  of  goods,  discrimination  by 6, 54 

Mississippi  River: 

Lum  oer  industry 177 

Great  Lakes,  connection  by  canal 167 

Mississippi  Valley,  condition  of  railroads  in 41 

National  mcorporation  laws,  discussed ." 118, 119 

New  Orleans,  shipments  by 64 

New  York  City,  differential  freight  rates 13,62,63 

New  York  Central  Railroad: 

Employment,  conditions  of  entering 131 

Hours  of  labor 139 

Labor  oivanizations  and  strikes 143 

Wa^  of  em  ploy  ees 137 

Freight  and  passenger  rates ! 41, 101 

Norfolk,  Nebr. : 

Discriminations  against 67 

Discriminations  between  individuals 52 

Northern  Pacific  Railway,  strike  and  injunction 28, 145 

Oats,  discriminations  in  shipments 66 

Ocean  transportation: 

American  merchant  marine,  development  discussed 31, 32, 168-170 

Butter  and  cheese 47 

Coastwise  trade 169,172 

Flour  and  erain 77 

Methods  of  shipment 167 

Rates 168 

Sailors,  conditions  of 32,170-175 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  organization  and  membership 141 

Pacific  coast: 

Discriminations  in  favor  of 13,67 

Carloads,  discriminations  in  favor  of 55 

Palace  car  companies,  relation  to  railways 3? 

Paralleling  of  railways,  government  regulation 23, 37 

Passenger  fares: 

Average  rates  existing 101 


• 
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Passenger  fares — Continued.  ^8f^- 

Devices  for  stimulating  traffic 101 

European,  Qomparison  with 102 

Government  ownership,  effects  on 125, 128 

Influences  affecting 101 

Reasonableness  discussed 18, 102 

Passenger  traffic,  conditions  discussed  generally 18, 19, 101-108 

Passes: 

Existence  and  evils  of  issue 18, 102-105 

Restriction  of  issue  discussed 18, 102-105 

Penalties,  form  discussed 7, 58 

Percentage  rates,  description  of  system i 60 

Perishable  products: 

Discriminations  in  shipments 56 

Loading  of  cars 48 

Philadelphia: 

Differential  freight  rates 13,62,63 

Trades  League,  description  of 48 

Politics,  government  ownership  of  railways,  effects 126, 127 

Pooling: 

Discussed  generally 14-16,89-93 

Competition,  effects  of  unrestrained,  discussed 15, 93-95 

Under  pools 15, 95, 96 

Discriminations  between  individuals,  effect  on 15, 97 

Foreign  countries,  existence  of  practice  in 99 

Forms  and  methods  of 88, 89 

Interests  of  employees  and  investors 90 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  control  by 15, 98, 99 

Outside  lines,  relation  to  pool '89 

Public  opinion  concerning 92 

Rates,  not  fixed  by  pools 89 

Effect  on 95-97 

Shippers,  selection  of  routes  by 98 

Postal  express,  establishment  under  government  ownership 125 

Pri^'ate  cars: 

Discrimination  by  means  of 7, 55, 56 

Milea^,  rates  of , 55, 56 

Profit  sharing,  Illinois  Central  Railroad 159 

Publicity  of  railroad  accounts  discussed 23,  111,  118 

Public  officers,  issue  ot  passes  to 102-105 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  discnminations  against 67 

Reading  Railroad,  opposition  to  brotherhoods 132 

Rebates,  existence  of 6, 49-54 

Receivers: 

Appointment 38 

Injunctions,  protection  by 146 

Relief  funds  of  railways: 

Description  and  working 30, 156 

Compulsory  contribution  to 30, 156,157 

Exemption  from  liability  through 31, 157, 158 

Safetv  appliances: 

Act  requiring,  conformity  to 31, 149 

Accidents,  effect  in  reducing 31 ,  149-151 

State  law  concerning  propo^ 151 

Sailors: 

American,  conditions  generally 32, 168-175 

Allotment  of  wa^ 170 

Compulsory  sen'ice 171 

Food  and  arink 173 

Hiring  and  crimping 170 

Homes  for  aged  and  disabled ^    175 

Organizations 174, 175 

Nationality 171,172 

Qualifications 174 

Treatment  generally 173, 174 

Undermanninff  of  vessels '.  173 

United  States  Taw  relating  to 170 
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Sailors— Continued.  Page. 

Wages,  payment  of 170 

Rates 171 

Watches  on  shipboard 174 

St.  Louis: 

Discriminations  against (>5 

Milling  interests  of 72 

Traffic  bureau,  working  of 49 

St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  traffic,  improvement,  etc 164, 165 

Salt  Lake  City,  discriminations  in  favor  of 68 

Southern  Railway,  dificrimiuations  on,  denied 50 

Southern  railways: 

Capitalization 35 

Long  and  short  haul  discriminations 12,61,63 

Wa^es 137 

Speculation: 

Agriculture,  relation  to , 176 

Grain,  effect  of  elevators  on 85, 86 

Standard  Oil  Company,  discriminations  in  favor  of 52, 53 

State  railway  commissions,  powers  of 119 

States,  traffic  within,  national  control  of 23,  111 

Discriminations  in 53, 54 

Stocks,  regulation  of  issue 19, 36 

Street  railways,  Government  ownership 129 

Strikes: 

Arbitration 28,149 

Chicago,  1894 144 

Discussed  generally 27, 144 

Injunctions  in 28,145-147 

Sunday: 

Trains,  operation  on 27,140 

Prohibition,  discussed 140 

Switchmen,  conditions  in  Chicago , 158 

Switchmen's  Union  of  America,  oi^ganization  and  membership 141 

Tariffs,  freight,  publication  of 42 

Taxation: 

Corporations,  discussed 1 19-123 

Federal  and  State,  relation  of 119,120 

Franchises 123 

General  principles 119 

General  property  tax 121-123 

Inheritances 123 

Railway,  discussed 24,119-123 

Tel^raph  operators,  wages  and  hours 137,139 

Telegraphs: 

Uhai^ges  and  character  of  service 130 

Government  ownership 24, 129-131 

Telephones,  Government  ownership 24, 131 

Texas: 

Capitalization,  regulation  of 36 

Powers  of  railway  commission 112, 119 

Through  rates: 

Establishment  of 46 

Grain,  effect  of 81,82 

Ticket  brokerage: 

Existence  and  evils 18, 105, 106 

Prohibition  discussed 19,106-108 

Railways,  connivance  in 105, 106 

Power  to  check  discussed 106-108 

Sale  of  unused  tickets,  justified 106 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railway,  injunction  case 28, 146 

Trackmen: 

Conditions,  generally 158 

Wages  and  hours 26,27,138,139 

Trades  unions,  incorijoration 143 

Traffic  associations: 

Description  and  existence 100 
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Traffic  associations — Continued.  f^e- 

Effect  of  prohibiting 100 

Permission  to  form,  advocated 92,100 

Trainmen,  wages  and  hours 26,27,137-139 

Trusts: 

Discriminations  in  favor  of ..-.-.....  6,57 

Effects  discussed 175 

I'nited  States  Flour  Mill  CJompany 175 

Underbilling  of  goods,  discriminations  by  means  of 6,54 

United  States  Flour  Mill  Company,  organization  and  capital 176 

Vessels  (see  also  Lake  transporUUion;  (M:ean  tratisportation): 

Lake,  character,  tonnage,  etc 160, 161 

Undermanning  of 173 

Purchase  abroad,  advocated 169 

Wages: 

Labor  organizations,  agreements  with 143 

Influences  affecting 138 

Methods  of  fixing *— .A 26,27,138 

Rates  of  various  classes 26, 137 

Sailors ,...  165,170,171 

Water  transportation  (see  also  Lake  transportation;  Ocean  tramportalion) : 

Classification,  effect  on 45 

Bates,  effect  on 39,96 

Weighing  of  goods,  abuses  connected  with 47 

Welland  Canal,  tolls  on 165 

W estem  Classification  Committee,  methods  of  procedure ...••.....  43 

Western  States: 

General  discriminations  agftinst 60 

Long  and  short  haul,  discriminations 12,61,67 

r.VLC.  A., railways,  maintenance  by • 26,159 


TESTIMONY. 


IlfDTJSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


TOPICAL  PImAN  of  INQUIRY  OF  SUBCOMMISSION  ON  TRANSPORTATION. 

Part  I.—Teansportation  by  Land  in  its  Relation  to  Labor  Employed 

Therein. 

character  op  duties  and  classification  of  employees  of  railroads  and 

other  carriers  by  land;  their  qualifications. 

Wages  of  EifPLOYEEs. 

1.  Terms  and  conditions  of  employment:  rates  of  wages  of  different  classes 

of  employees;  basis  and  stability  thereof;  redactions  and  deductions, 
and  their  causes;  discharge  and  suspension  and  the  reasons  therefor; 
blacklisting  discharged  employees;  compulsory  perfoimance  of  service 
under  mandatory  injimction;  proceedings  for  contempt,  to  that  end, 
when  railroad  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  x>ower  of  courts  in  such 
cases  under  recent  decisions. 
Hours  of  Labor  of  Employees  of  Railroads  and  Other  Carriers  by  Land. 

2.  Usual  hours  of  labor  exacted  of  different  classes  of  employees. 

3.  Sunday  labor  and  overtime;  conditions  under  which  required  and  com- 

I>ensation  therefor;  limitation  thereon  by  State  laws,  and  effect  thereof 
on  employees,  carriers,  and  the  public. 
LiABiuTY  OF  Railroads  to  Employees  ■  for  Injuries  Sustained  by  the 
Latter  in  Performance  of  Duty. 

4.  Extent  of  modification  by  statute  of  common-law  rule  as  to  negligence  of 

fellow  servants;  legislation  of  the  States  thereon,  and  effect  thereof; 
statutes  authorizing  persons  dependent  on  employee  to  sue  for  damages 
when  employee  has  been  killed  through  negligence  of  railroad. 

5.  To  what  extent  has  doctrine  of  risks  contemplatea  by  voluntarily  enffagin^ 

in  a  dangerous  occupation  been  modified  by  statute  and  judicial  deci- 
sions?   In  what  States  has  this  been  done? 

6.  Limited  liability  legislation'  as  applicable  to  railway  employees,  its  nature 

and  effect. 

7.  Inadequate  or  defective  appliances. 
Provision  for  Sick  and  Disabled  Employees. 

8.  Aid  and  benefit  features  of  employees*  associations;  conditions  and  extent 

of  relief. 

9.  Relief  and  aid  to  sick  and  disabled  employees,  by  railroads  and  other  car- 

riers by  land;  conditions  and  extent  thereof;  its  effect  on  relations  of 
employer  and  employee. 
Safety  Appliances  on  Railroads. 

10.  Automatic  couplers,  air-brakes,  and  hand-holds,  on  passenger  and  freight 

cars;  percentage  of  freight  cars  so  equipped;  cost  of  such  safety  appli- 
ances on  old  and  new  cars;  cause  of  delay  by  railroads  in  complymg 
with  requirement  of  act  of  Congress  relating  to  safety  appliances  on 
freight  cars. 

11.  Effect  of  increased  use  of  automatic  couplers,  air-brakes,  and  hand-holds 

on  freight  cars  on  number  of  casualties  to  railway  employees. 

12.  Other  methods  and  devices  for  insuring  safety  of  employees  and  passen- 

gers on  railroads. 
Absociations  and  Organizations  of  Employees  of  Railways  and  Other 
Carriers  by  Land. 

13.  Their  nature,  purposes,  and  effect;  proportion  of  employees  belonging  to 

them;  extent  of  their  control  of  their  members;  their  effect  on  employees 
who  are  not  members  of  such  organizations. 


4  HEARINGS   BEFORE   THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION. 

Disputes  and  Differences  Between  Employers  and  Ebiployees. 

14.  Usual  subjects  thereof. 

15.  Strikes,  their  causes;  methods  used  in  conducting  them;  their  effects; 

their  efficacy  as  a  means  of  settling  differences  between  railway  employ- 
ers and  employees. 

16.  "  Boycotts;"  in  what  do  they  differ  from  strikes. 

17.  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  and  other  methods  of  composing 

differences  between  railway  employers  and  employees;  considerationOT 
State  and  Federal  laws  providing  for  conciliation,  mediation,  and 
arbitration. 

18.  State  and  Federal  laws  designed  to  repress  strikes;  judicial  construction 

thereof  and  decisions  thereon;  anti-trust  law  as  affecting  railway  strikes; 
transportation  United  States  mail;  its  effects  on  strikes. 

19.  Compulsory  arbitration;  arguments  for  and  against. 

20.  Use  of  intoxicants  by  railway  employees;  to  what  extent  prohibited  by 

employers;  effect  of  such  prohibition;  observance  thereof. 
Railway  Methods  in  Respect  of  Rates,  New  Bond  Issues,  Increases  of 
Capital  Stock   and  Consolidation   of  Lines,  as  Affecting   Railway 
Employment  and  Railway  Wages. 

21.  Effects  of  rate  wars  and  unrestrained  rate  competition  upon  railway 

emplcmnent  and  railway  wages. 

22.  Effect  of  ticket  brokerage  upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wages. 

23.  Effect  of  watering  stock  and  unnecessarv  adaitions  to  bonded  indebted- 

ness upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wages. 

24.  Effect  or  railway  consolidations  ujyon  railway  employment  and  railway 

wages. 

Part  II.— Division  A.— Transportation    by  Land  in  its  Relation  to  the 

Public. 

In  Relation  to  Passenger  Travel. 

2$.  Passenger  rates;  differences  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  causes 
and  effects;  local  and  through  rates. 

26.  The  practice  of  giving  passes  and  reduced  rates  of  fare  to  individuals;  to 

whom,  under  what  circumstances,  and  for  what  consideration  are 
passes  and  reduced  rates  so  granted  by  railway  companies;  effect  of 
the  practice  on  railway  receipts;  its  effect  on  the  travelmg  public;  other 
effects  thereof. 

27.  State  laws  prohibiting  State  officials  from  accepting  or  using  passes; 

reasons  for  such  laws;  what  States  have  enacted  such  laws;  to  what 
extent  are  they  observed. 

28.  Advisability  of  effectually  prohibiting  the  giving  of  such  passes  and 

reduced  passenger  rates  to  anj^one;  of  limiting  the  giving  of  such 
special  privileges  to  railway  officials  and  employees. 
Ticket  Brokerage. 

29.  In  what  the  practice  consists;  mileage  books  and  excursion  tickets;  num- 

ber of  people  engaged  in  the  business;  by  whom  carried  on;  effect  on 
passenger  travel,  interstate  and  intrastate;  to  what  extent  is  it  sup- 
ported or  encouraged  by  railroads,  and  for  what  purpose. 

30.  State  laws  prohibiting  it;  what  States  have  enacted  such  laws. 

31.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  abolition  of  ticket  brokerage  as  now 

conducted. 

Division  B.— Transportation  by  Land  in  its  Relation  to  the  Carriage  of 

Gk)ODS  AND  Commodities. 

Unjust  Discriminations  and  Undue  Preferences  by  Railroads. 

32.  Against  persons;  against  places;  against  other  railways;  manner  of  mak- 

ing the  same;  rebates,  concessions,  commissions;  lower  relative  rates 
as  Detween  places;  lower  relative  rates  as  between  connecting  railways; 
long  and  short  haul;  its  meaning;  when  higher  rates  for  short  haul 
justified;  when  not  justified;  "  Chicago  Belt  Lines;"  their  operation, 
and  effect  on  rates  of  transportation  through  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  to  the  West;  ttie  *'  Free  Cartage  "  case;  effect  of  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  that  case. 

33.  Effect  of  un3ust  discriminations  and  undue  preferences  on  persons,  places, 

and  the  public;  how  they  affect  the  producer,  the  middleman,  and  the 
consumer. 
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Unjust  Discbihikations  and  undue  Preferences  by  Railroads — Continued. 

34.  Rates  on  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  seaboard;  in  what  do  they 

differ  from  the  rates  on  domestic  products  and  commodities  from  and 
to  the  seaboard;  if  they  are  less,  for  what  reason,  and  what  is  the  effect 
of  snch  difference. 
Unreasonable  and  Excessive  Rates. 

35.  How  determined;  occasions  therefor;  what  is  their  effect  on  places;  on 

the  producer,  middleman,  consumer,  and  the  public;  what  means  is 
there  by  which  they  can  be  prevented. 
Reparation  to  Individuals  for  Damage  from  Unjust  Discriminations, 
Undue  Preferences  and  Unreasonable  Rates. 

36.  Is  any  such  remedy  available? 

Through  Freight  Routes  and  Through  Freight  Rates. 

37.  Their  advantage  to  the  public;  how  now  established;  consideration  of 

desirability  of  having  them  established  hj  governmental  authority,  in 
cases  in  which  railways  fail  or  are  unwilhng  to  do  so. 

38.  Equalization  of  freight  rates;  necessity  therefor;  consideration  of  advisa- 

Dility  of   governmental   establishment  of   maximum  and  minimum 
freight  rates. 
Publication  of  Freight  Rates. 

89.  Reason  therefor;  manner  in  which  they  are  usually  published;  to  what 
extent  is  such  publication  neglected? 

40.  To  what  extent  are  lower  rates  than  those  published  granted  to  indi- 

vidusds? 
Classification  of  Freight. 

41.  Differences  in  classification  by  different  railroads;  causes  thereof. 

42.  English  system  of  classification. 

43.  To  what  extent  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  freight  classification  a  source 

of  unreasonable  rates  and  unjust  discrimination?      , 
Joint  Traffic  Associations  and  Pooling  Contracts. 

44.  Their  object,  operation,  and  effect  as  now  conducted. 

45.  Consideration  of  policy  of  legalizing  such  contracts,  subject  to  govern- 

mental approval,  and  subject  to  governmental  power  to  abrogate  them 
on  reasonable  notice. 
Consideration  of  Advisability  of  Requiring  all  Books  and  Accounts  op 
Interstate  Railroads  to  be  Open  at  all  Times  to  Inspection  by  United 
States  Examiners. 
Consideration  of  Advisability  of  Prohibiting  by  Law  the  Increase  of 
Stock  by  Interstate  Railways  without  a  Governmental  Permit  There- 
for, AFTER  Application  and  Hearing. 

46.  Average  cost  per  mile  of  railroads  built  and  equipx>ed  in  the  United 

States;  amount  of  stock  per  mile  issued  by  railroads  in  the  United 
States;  amount  of  bonds;  value  received  for  same;  total  of  capital; 
actualcost  of  construction;  gross  earnings;  cost  of  operation;  net  earn- 
ings; interest  on  bonds;  dividends  on  stock;  amount  of  earnings  devoted 
to  construction,  equipment,  repairs,  and  betterments;  surplus  and  how 
disposed  of. 

47.  Railway  charters  in  various  States. 

48.  Taxation  of  railways  by  States  and  the  United  States. 

49.  Express  companies,  sleeping-car  companies,  fast-freight  lines,  private  cars 

owned  by  shippers,  bridge  companies,  depot  companies,  transfer  com- 
panies, cartage  allowances,  and  terminal  charges. 
Issuance  by  Federal  Courts  of  Injunctions  Pendente  Lite  which  Suspend 
the  Operation  of  State  or  Federal  Laws  Regulating  Railway  Charges 
OR  Restrain  Enforcement  of  Railway  Rates  Prescribed  by  State  or 
Federal  Authority. 

50.  The  Nebraska  Maximum  Freight  Rates  Case. 

51.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  Case. 

52.  Whether  the  issuance  of  injunctions  pendente  lite  in  this  class  of  cases 

may  not  operate  to  prevent  enforcement  of  any  rate  schedule  prescribed 
by  statue  or  by  administrative  authority. 

53.  The  alleged  contrary  practice  in  regard  to  injunctions  in  Great  Britain. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

54.  Its  present  power  to  establish  and  secure  reasonable  rates  for  transporta- 

tion of  passengers  and  freight  over  interstate  railways:  to  prevent 
excessive  rates,  unjust  discriminations,  and  undue  preferences;  to  estab- 
lish through  routes  and  through  rates;  to  establish  uniform  classifica- 
tion of  rates. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission— Continued. 

55.  Its  procedure  in  determining  questions  submitted  to  it;  delay  incident 

tnereto;  procedure  in  courts  to  review  its  decisions;  defects  therein  and 
proi)OBed  remedies  therefor. 

56.  English  Railroad  Commission;  English  laws  against  tmreasonable  rates, 

unjust  discrimination  and  undue  preferences;  leading  English  court 
decisions  on  these  questions. 
Government  Ownership  of  Land  Transportation. 

57.  Ownership  and  ox)eration  of  street-car  and  suburban  railways  by  munici- 

palities; its  advantages  and  objections  thereto. 

58.  Ownership  and  operation  by  the  United  States  of  railroads  engaged  in 

interstate  commerce;  arguments  for  and  against  it. 
50.  Consideration  of  other  methods  of  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads 
projKysed  as  beneficial  to  the  public. 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines. 

60.  Cost  per  mile  of  constructing  and  operating  such  lines  in  this  country; 

number  of  interstate  lines  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those 
owned  and  operated  for  their  own  use  by  railways;  their  mileage; 
amount  of  stock  per  mile  issued;  amount  of  bonded  debt  per  mile 
thereof;  consideration  for  such  stock  and  bonds;  total  capital;  gross 
earnings;  net  earnings;  interest  on  bonds;  dividends  on  stock;  annual 
amount  devoted  to  construction,  eauipment,  repair,  and  betterments; 
surplus,  how  diq;>osed  of;  charters  of  various  States;  State  taxation  and 
sapervision. 

61.  Schedule  of  rates;  basis  thereof;  rates  for  similar  service  in  Great  Britain 

and  on  the  Continent;  cause  of  excessive  rates  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

62.  Consideration  of  advisability  of  the  United  States  controlling  telegraph 

and  telephone  lines  for  the  use  of  the  public  as  part  of  the  XK>stal  system 
of  the  country. 

Part  III. — ^Division  A. — Transportation  by  Water, 

In  its  Relation  to  Employees  on  Vessels  Engaged  in  Commerce. 

68.  Our  navigation  laws  as  affecting  employees  on  vessels  engaged  in  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas;  classes,  manner,  and  terms  of  employment; 
treatment  and  provision  for  comfort  and  health  on  shipboard;  disci- 
pline and  penalties  for  its  breach;  redress  of  grievances  at  home  and 
abroad;  hospitals;  sailor  boarding  houses;  **  crimps  "  and  boarding  mas- 
ters; wages,  reductions,  deductions,  and  forfeitiires;  when  performing 
duty  of  stevedores;  desertion,  penalties  therefor;  discharge,  at  home 
and  abroad;  when  vessel  sold  or  wrecked  in  foreign  country;  inspection 
of  American  vessels  at  home  and  abroad;  what  restraint  on  the  over- 
loading of  vessels;  consideration  of  general  condition  of  our  merchant 
sailors  engaged  in  commerce  on  the  high  seas;  abuses  of  and  defects  in 
system  governing  them;  consideration  of  measures  to  correct  them; 
proposed  amendments  to  our  navigation  laws;  foreign  navigation  laws; 
comparison  with  ours. 

64.  In  its  relation  to  employees  in  lake,  river,  and  canal  transportation. 

Division  B.— Transportation  by  Water  in  Relation  to  the  Public. 

Vessels  Engaged  in  Commerce. 

65.  Proportion  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce  as  com- 

gared  with  vessels  tmder  foreign  flags  so  engaged;  **  lines  "  imder  our 
ag  engaged  in  foreign  commerce;  ** lines"  under  foreign  flags  so 
engaged;  annual  earnings  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  our  foreign 
commerce;  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  therein;  ** tramp"  steamships; 
respects  in  which  they  differ  from  **liners; "  relative  cost  of  building, 
equipping,  and  running  them;  comparison  of  number  of  tramp  steam- 
snips  under  American  nag  engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce  with  those 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Bussia,  Itiuy,  Holland,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Spain. 

66.  Comparison  of  cost  of  building  and  equipping  vessels  for  ocean  commerce 

in  this  country  with  that  of  similar  vessels  in  foreign  coimtries;  cost  of 
operating  them  as  compared  with  foreign  vessels  of  similar  character; 
comparison  of  wages  or  officers  and  crew  of  American  vessels  with  those 
of  foreign  vessels;  respects  in  which  American  shipowners  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  foreign  8hiix>wner8. 
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Vessels  Engaged  in  C!omm£BCE— Continued. 

67.  Forms  and  characters  of  aid  and  Bnbeidy  to  foreign  vessels;  to  American 

vessels;  r^um6  of  laws  of  foreign  countries  intended  to  develop  their 
merchant  marine;  reffistry  laws  of  the  United  States;  their  effect  on 
shipbuilding  and  on  shii>owning  in  this  country. 

68.  Laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  relating  to  transi>ortation  of 

I)as8enger8  and  freight  on  the  high  seas;  accommodations  for  and  treat- 
ment of  x>as8enger8,  cabin  and  steerage;  immigrants,  and  laws  relating 
to  them;  defects  in  such  laws  and  proposed  amendments;  inspection; 
observance  of  our  laws  by  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight;  effect  of  quarantine  and  health  laws  on  our 
ocean  conmierce;  vessels  engaged  in  transx>ortation  of  live  stock  on  high 
seas;  laws  and  regulations  relating  thereto. 

69.  Our  coastwise  commerce;  rates  per  mile  for  passengers  and  freight  as 

compared  with  rates  for  similar  service  under  like  conditions  in  coast 
trade  of  other  countries;  competition  between  railway  and  water  trans- 
I>ortation  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  seaboards;  comparison  of 
rates  coastwise,  where  there  is  railway  competition,  and  rates  foreign 
from  our  seaboard. 

70.  Through  bills  of  lading  and  through  passenger  tickets  to  and  from  the 

int^or  of  the  United  States,  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  domes- 
tic ];>orts;  inmiigrant  tickets. 

71.  Our  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes;  its  tonnage  and  number  of  vessels  as 

compared  with  tonnage  and  number  of  American  vessels  engaged  in 
our  ocean  commerce;  as  compared  with  number  and  tonnage  of  such 
foreign  vessels;  closed  season  on  the  Great  Lakes;  effect  of  the  closing 
of  lake  navigation  on  rates  of  transportation  between  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  seaboard;  importance  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  reason- 
able rates;  efforts  to  control  freight  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes;  methods 
employed  to  that  end. 

72.  Our  nver  commerce;  its  tonnage;  causes  of  decline  thereof ;  railwavcom- 

X>etition  by  steamboat  and  barge  lines  controlled  by  comx>eting  railways; 
methods  employed  in  such  comx>e1i1don;  cutting  rates  and ''freezing 
out "  competmg  steamboat  lines;  ultimate  effect  thereof  on  river  com- 
merce ana  transportation  rates;  consideration  of  the  question  of  public 
policy  involved  in  such  methods  and  of  restraining  legislation. 

73.  Our  canal  commerce;  its  tonnage;  its  decline  and  causes  thereof;  where 

oompetang  with  railway  transportation  its  influence  on  rates. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  December  6, 1898, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  EDWABD  A.  MOSELET, 

Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  December  6,  1898,  Vice-Chairman  PhillixM 
presiding.    Mr.  Edward  A.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Literstate  Commerce  Com 
mission,  testified.    Mr.  Phillips  sugg^ested  tnat  the  witness  be  guided  by  the 
syllabus  on  transportation  in  giving  ms  testimon]^. 

Mr.  MosELBT.  1  desire  to  say  that  I  am  here  in  the  capacity  of  an  American 
citizen,  who  for  many  years  has  paid  a  ffood  deal  of  attention  to  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employee,  particularly  in  connection  with  railroad  labor. 
I  was  at  one  time  an  officer  in  one  of  the  largest  labor  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  subject.  Then ,  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  have  been  broug^ht  into  more  or  less 
intimate  connection  with  the  railroads  and  the  relations  wmch  they  bear  to  the 

gublic  and  to  their  employees,  as  well  as  to  each  other.  It  must  be  understood, 
owever,  that  I  do  not  in  any  manner  represent  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  I  am  here  solely  as  a  citizen  whose  whole  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
subject  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  and  the  proper  position  which 
they  should  occupy  to  each  other.  I  therefore  gladly  make  such  suggestions  as 
appear  to  me  ana  which,  I  trust,  will  prove  of  interest  to  this  comnussion.  In 
doing  so  I  am  happy  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  your  chairman, 
whom  I  have  long  known  as  the  friend  of  those  interests  which  I  desire  to  con- 
serve so  far  as  1  can. 
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The  first  i>art  oi  your  '*  Topical  plan  of  inquiry  "  relates  to  the  "  Character  of 
duties  and  classification  of  employees  of  railroads  and  other  carriers  by  land; 
their  qualifications/'  First,  regarding  the  waj^es  of  employees,  I  desire  to  pass 
that  and  come  to  the  question  of  blacUisting  discharged  employees  and  compul- 
sory performance  of  service  under  mandatory  injunction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Which  section?— A.  That  is  Part  I,  Section  I,  •*  Wages 
of  employees."  I  do  not  now  know  of  any  demand  by  the  employed  that  further 
legislation  be  had  in  regard  to  blacklisting  in  amendment  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands.  It  forbids  blacklisting.  I  allude  to  section  10  of  the  arbitration  act  of 
June  1, 1898. 

After  the  **  Chicago  strike  "  there  was  a  large  number  of  employees  thrown  out 
of  employment  who  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  employment  again.  It  is 
alleged  that  these  men  would  go  to  the  railway  managers  and  ask  for  certificates  of 
good  character  to  enable  them  to  get  employment  elsewhere,  but  that  the  certifi- 
cate obtained  worked  them  harm  rather  than  good,  for  by  a  method  of  writing 
the  certificate  or  by  use  of  certain  watermarks,  or  other  means,  the  paper  of 
apparent  recommendation  proved  to  be  notice  to  the  i)erson  receiving  it  thiat  the 
applicant  was  blacklisted;  that  there  was  a  very  large  amount  of  this  blacklisting 
done  even  where  to  all  outward  apx>earances  strong  letters  of  recommendation 
had  been  given.  So  much  of  a  wrong  had  this  become  that  when  the  arbitration 
act  was  enacted  by  the  last  Congp-ess,  approved  Jime  1, 1898,  in  the  tenth  section, 
which  is  next  to  the  last  section,  it  is  positively  forbidden  in  any  way  to  blacklist 
a  man,  and  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  do  so.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion to  this  law.  It  is  the  act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  their  employees.    I  will  read  section  10: 

**  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  any  officer,  agent, 
or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any  employee,  or  any  person  seek- 
ing employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  organi- 
zation, cori)oration,  association,  or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of 
employment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any  employee  because  of  his 
membership  in  such  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization;  or  who  shall 
require  any  employee,  or  any  person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such 
employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment,  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  bene- 
ficial purposes  to  release  such  employer  from  legal  liabilities  for  any  personal 
injury,  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the  proportion 
of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  funa ;  or  who 
shall,  after  having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  i)revent  such 
employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  snail,  after  the  q^uitting  of  an 
employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment, is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars." 

Blacklisting,  of  course,  is  one  of  those  evils  which  is  extremely  difficult  to 
meet— to  make  any  law  which  is  effective  against  the  practice.  If  a  person  does 
not  wi^  to  employ  a  man,  or  wants  to  see  that  someone  else  does  not  employ 
him,  the  methods  of  doing  so  and  preventing  the  applicant  from  gaining  employ- 
ment on  other  railroads  are  easily  found,  and  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  reach  it 
by  effective  leg^ation.  Congress  has,  however,  put  its  stamp  of  disapproval  on 
it  and  made  it  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  do  not  now  know  how  to  strengthen  the  law 
in  this  particular;  still,  I  believe  there  is  a  necessity  for  at  least  making  the 
attempt  to  stamp  out  blacklisting  effectively,  and  I  urge  this  commission  to  fully 
consider  this  subject  with  that  end  in  view. 

"COMPULSORY  PBRFORMANCB  OP  SERVICE  UNDER  MANDATORY  INJUNCTION." 

Some  time  ago  an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  was  charged  with  contempt  and  punished.  Lennon  was  a  loco- 
motive engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  The  engineers  of  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  line 
had  gone  out  on  a  strike  and  the  Brotherhood  had  requested  its  members  on  the 
Lake  Shore  not  to  haul  the  Ann  Arbor  cars.  The  Ann  Arbor  got  an  injunction 
against  the  Lake  Shore  and  its  employees,  prohibiting  them  from  refusing  to  haul 
its  cars.  Lennon  refused  to  take  a  car  from  the  Ann  Arbor  road,  though  ordered 
to  do  so.  Judge  Ricks  ordered  his  arrest  and  found  Lennon  guilty  of  violating 
the  injunction  in  refusing  to  haul  such  car,  adjudged  him  to  be  in  contempt,  and 
fined  him  $50  and  costs,  or  else  remain  in  jail  until  the  fine  should  be  paid.    Len- 
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non  took  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  denied.  He  then  appealed  to  the 
Snnreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  which  dismissed  the  appeal,  holding  tJiat  it 
haa  no  appellate  iorisdiction  in  the  case.  Then  he  went  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  which  affirmed  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court,  wherefrom  he  obtained  a 
wnt  of  certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals.  Lennon  staid  in  jail  for  some  time,  but  finally  paid  his 
fine.  Such  **  proceedings  for  contempt "  ought  to  be  fairly  looked  into,  whether 
the  road  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  or  not,  as  the  question  is  one  in  which  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  of  the  coimtry  are  to-day  very  much  interested.  Such 
employees  should  not  be  punished"  for  contempt  for  acts  done  outside  of  the  pur- 
view of  the  court.  This  matter  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme  tiiat  in  a  case 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  the  judge  of  the  court  enjoined  Mr.  Arthur, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  locomotive  engineers;  Mr.  Sargent,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  firemen;  Mr.  Clark,  chief  executive  officer  or  the  conductors;  "Mr, 
Wilkinson,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  trainmen;  Mr.  Ramsey,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  telegraphers,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Switch- 
men's Mutual  Aid  Association — all  heads  of  their  various  brotherhoods  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away — ^f rom  in  any  way  consulting  with  the  members  of  tiieir 
brotherhoods  in  regard  to  the  question  of  wages,  or  the  hours  of  labor,  or  in  regard 
to  any  (question  which  was  then  in  dispute. 

In  this  connection  I  will  read  a  memorandum  which  I  have  upon  injunctions  to 
restrain  strikes,  boycotts,  and  conspiracies  against  interstate  commerce. 

•*  INJUNCmONS    TO     RESTRAIN    STRIKES,    BOYCOTTS,  AND     CONSPIRACIES     AGAINST 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE.. 

**  Strikers  refusing  to  work,  and  intimidating  employees  by  threats  or  menaces 
to  prevent  them  from  continuing  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  or  employ- 
ment, wiU  be  enjoined.  (Lake  Erie  and  W.  R.  Co.  v,  Bailey,  61  F.  R.,  494;  Wick 
China  Co.  V. Brown,  164  Pa., 449;  McCandless  v. O'Brien,  21  Pitts.  L.  J.N.S.,  435; 
Perkins  v, Ro^g, 28  OhioL.  J., 32;  Murdock  v.  Walker,  152  Pa.,  595;  Coeur  d*Alene 
Consol.  Min.  Co.  v. Miners'  Union,  etc.,  51  F.  R., 260.) 

**  Where  the  request  to  quit  was  accompanied  by  the  intimation  that  there  will 
be  bloodshed  and  riot,  an  injunction  was  allowed.  (N.  Y.,  L.  S.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v, 
Wenger,  17  Week.  L.  Bull., 306.) 

"Interference  with  business  by  preventing  the  emplojrment  of  sailors  for  a 
steamship  owned  b^  subjects  of  Great  Britain  will  be  enjoined  on  the  ground  of 
preventi^g  multiplicity  of  suits  and  inadequacy  of  remedy  at  law;  but  it  can  not 
be  granted  under  the  antitrust  law  in  a  suit  brought  by  any  party  except  the 
United  States  Government.     (Blindell  v.  Hagan,  54 F. R., 40;  56  F.  R., 696.) 

'*  An  injunction  was  granted  against  displaying  banners  in  front  of  plaintiff's 
premises  calculated  to  injure  his  business  and  to  deter  workmen  from  entering 
his  employ.     (Sherry  v,  Perkins,  147  Mass. ,  212.) 

**  An  imimction  was  granted  against  members  of  a  labor  imion  who  boycotted 
plaintiffs  because  they  refused  to  reinstate  discharged  employees.  (Brace  Bros. 
V.  Evans,  5  Pa.  Co.  Cft.  Rep.,  163.) 

'*  A  boycott  against  a  newspaper  for  publishing  '  patent  insides,'  which  reduced 
wages,  was  en jomed.     ( Barr  v.  Essex  l^ades  Council  (N.  J. ) ,  80  Atl.  Rep. ,  881 . ) 

'*  A  boycott  against  a  printing  office  for  refusal  to  unionize  the  same  and  pay 
laborers  union  prices,  was  enjomed.     (Casey  v.  Cinn.  Typ.  Union,  45  F.  R. ,  135. ) 

*'A  court  of  chancery  can  enjoin  false  publications  tending  to  injure  trade. 
(Collard  v.  MarshaU  (1892),  1  Ch.,  571.) 

'^Printii^  and  publishing  placards  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  workmen, 
as  a  x>art  of  a  scheme  to  prevent  work  and  destroy  the  value  of  plaintiff's  prop- 
erty, was  enjoined.     (Springhead  Spinning  Co.  v.  Riley,  L.  R.  6  Eq.,  551.) 

**An  association  devoting  funds  to  support  striking  workmen  was  enjoined 
from  misappropriating  such  funds.  (Warburton  v,  Huddersfield  Ind.  Soc.  (1892) , 
1  Q.  B.,  213.) 

*'  An  injunction  against  libelous  circulars  denouncing  plaintiff's  workmen  as 
"scabs"  will  not  be  granted  where  it  is  not  shown  by  the  evidence  whether 
employees  were  compelled  to  leave  through  moral  suasion  or  by  intimidation,  or 
whether  alienated  customers  derived  their  information  from  the  circulars  or  from 
other  sources.     (Richter  v.  Journeyman  Tailors'  Union,  24  Ohio  L.  J.,  189. J 

*•  A  court  of  equity  will  prevent  a  combination  to  interfere  with  or  injure 
plaintiff's  business  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  menace  of  harm  or  vio- 
lence.    (Sweeny  v.  Torrence,  11  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  Rep.,  497.) 

"  Peaceable  persuasion  of  employees  to  quit,  and  paying  their  expenses,  and 
posting  in  the  union  labor  halls  the  names  of  contributors  to  the  funos,  was  not 
enjoined.     (Rogers  v,  Evarts,  17  N.  Y.  Supp., 264.) 
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''  If  there  is  no  irreparable  injury  and  the  strike  is  over,  the  dissension  of  the 
trial  court  in  refusing  to  grant  x>erpetual  injunction  will  not  be  reviewed.  (Rey- 
nolds V,  Everett,  67  Hun.,  294;  144  N.  Y.,  189.) 

"  Where  plaintiff's  hands  were  enticed  awav,  but  no  coercion  is  shown  to  be 
committed  or  intended,  an  injunction  was  refused.  (Johnston  Harvester  c3o.  v, 
Meinhardt,  9  Abb.  N.  C,  893;  24  Hun.,  489.) 

**  Equity  will  not  enjoin  a  blacklisting  of  employees.  (Worthington  r.  War- 
mg,  157  Mass., 421.) 

'*  Indictment  under  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  sections  5899,  5440,  making 
it  criminal  to  obstruct  justice  in  the  Federal  courts  or  to  conspire  to  do  so,  not 
alleging  that  the  defendants  conspired  to  violate  the  injunction  of  the  court 
which  had  been  issued  or  to  interfere  with  its  proceedingpg  and  not  alleging  notice 
to  the  defendants  of  the  pendency  of  proceedings  or  issue  of  injunction,  was 
invalid,  although  it  alleged  a  conspiracy  to  intimidate  employers  to  discharge 
the  employees.     (Pettibone  v.  U.  S.,  148  U.  S.,  197.) 

*'An  m junction  was  refused  to  prevent  persecution  of  plaintiff's  companv  by 
strikes^  boycotts,  or  violence,  or  intimidation,  as  no  threat  to  do  any  unlawful  act 
was  shown.    (Mayer  v.  Joume^an  S.  C.  Ass*n. ,  47  N.  J.  £q. ,  519. ) 

"A  conspiracy  to  destroy  or  mjure  the  business  of  another,  or  doin^  violence 
to  his  property  or  propertv  rights,  where  the  injury  is  threatened  and  mmiinent 
and  will  become  irreparable  to  the  suitor,  or  intimidation  of  workmen,  will  be 
enjoined;  but  in  this  case  an  injunction  was  refused  because  the  jietition  did  not 
show  that  the  diunages  would  be  irrex)arable,  and  failed  to  connect  the  defendants 
directly  with  the  daonages  shown.  ^Longshore  Pr.  and  Pub.  Oo.  v.  Howell,  26 
Oreg.,  527;  28  L.  R.  A.,  &4,  the  notes  to  which  make  up  most  of  this  brief.) 

**  Under  the  interstate  commerce  act,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  of  i>ersons 
to  hinder,  obstruct,  or  interfere  with  the  business  or  management  of  any  inter- 
state railroad  company  by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  violence  against  such 
railroad  coiupanies  or  their  employees  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  will  be 
enjoined.  (Sou.  Cal.  R.  Co. v.  Rutherford,  62  F.  R.,  796;  U.S.  v.  Workingmen's 
Amal.  CJouncil,  54 F.  R. ,  994;  57  F.  R. ,  85;  U.  S.  V.  Elliott,  62  F.  R. ,  801 ;  U.  S.  1?.  Agler, 
62F.R.,824;  C.C.andQ.R.Co.t?.C.C.R.andN.R.Co.,34F.R.,481;  ToledoA.A. 
and  N. M. R.  Co.  v,  Penn.  Co.,  54  F.  R.,  730, 746;  Farmers'  Loan  and  T.  Co.  v.  N.  P. 
R.Co.,60F.R.,803;  U.S.v.Debs,64F.R.,724;  158  U.S., 564.) 

**  Under  the  antitrust  act,  a  conspiracy  and  combination  to  hinder  the  operation 
of  raUroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  will  be  enjoined.  (U.  S.  v.  Elliott, 
supra;  U.S.v.Agler,supra.) 

'*  Prior  to  the  United  States  antitrust  act,  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  had  not  equitable  jurisdiction  to  prevent  such  actd.  ( U.  S.  v.  Agler,  supra, 
but  see  U.  S.  v.  Debs,  supra. ) 

« Arthur's  disclaimer  of  knowledge  of  a  prior  injunction  against  the  railroads 
and  their  employees  was  held  immaterial  to  the  question  of  the  injunction  against 
him.    (Toledo,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Perm.  Co.,  54  F.  R.,  730.) 

'*  Employees  will  be  restrained  from  enforcing  rules  of  their  labor  union  which 
injure  tne  comx>any  or  the  public,  and  they  need  not  be  made  parties  defendant. 
(Toledo,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  K.  Co.  v,  Penn.  Co.,  54  F.  R.,  746;  ex  parte  Lennon, 
64  F.  R.,  820;  150  U.  S.,  893.) 

^*  In  the  Debs  Case,  supra,  an  injunction  was  granted  against  the  officers  of  the 
A.  R.  U. ,  and  all  persons  combining  with  them,  to  desist  and  refrain  from  hinder- 
ing, obstructing,  or  stopping  any  of  the  business  of  certain  railroads  as  common 
carriers  of  passengers,  ireight,  or  mails,  and  from  entering  the  premises  of  said 
roads  for  any  of  said  purposes,  and  from  compelling  or  inducing,  or  attempting 
to  comi>el  or  induce  by  threats,  intimidation,  persuasive  force,  or  violence,  any  of 
the  employees  to  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  any  of  their  duties  as  employees  on  any 
of  the  roads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  carrying  mails;  and  from  com- 
pelling or  inducing,  or  attempting  to  comx)cl  or  induce  oy  threats,  intimidation, 
force,  or  violence  any  of  said  employees  to  leave  the  service,  and  from  preventing 
any  person  by  such  means  from  entering  the  service,  and  from  doing  any  act  in 
furtherance  of  any  conspiracy  or  combination  to  restrain  the  railroad  com^nies 
*or  receivers  in  the  control  of  the  same,  and  from  ordering,  directing,  aiding, 
assisting,  or  abetting  anv  person  to  commit  any  of  said  acts.  Interference  by 
intimidation  or  force  with  receivers  in  the  management  of  a  railroad  preventing 
employees  from  working  is  a  contempt  of  court,  and  the  order  appointing  a 
receiver  in  effect  prohibits  any  disturbance  of  possession.  (Secor  r.  Toledo,  P. 
and  W.  R.  Co.,  7  Biss.,  518;  King  v.  Ohio  and  M!.  R.  Co.,  7  Diss.,  529;  Thomas  v. 
C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  R.  Co.,  62  F.  R.,  808.) 

**  The  order  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  preventing  the  hand- 
ling of  freight  of  certain  roads  was  contrary  to  the  interstate  commerce  act. 
(Waterhouse  v.  Comer,  55  F.  R.,  149.) 
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*'  The  United  States  anti-trust  law  does  not  apply  to  aU  attempts  to  restrain 
commerce  between  the  States  by  strikes  and  boycotts,  bnt  applies  to  monopolies. 
(U.  S.  V.  Patterson,  55  F.  R.,  605.) 

"Any  interference  with  the  x)068e6sion  of  receivers  by  attempts  to  control  the 
manafi^ement,  or  cripple  the  property,  or  hinder  or  obstruct  its  operation,  or  intimi- 
date tne  employees  or  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  such  emplo3rment;  or  any  acts 
of  violence  directed  against  such  receiver  or  the  property  or  employees,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  conspiracy  to  cripple  the  operation  of  the  business  intrusted  to  the 
receiver,  is  a  contempt  of  the  court  appointing  him  and  will  render  the  x)arties 
liable.  (Re  Higgins,  27  F.  R.,  443;  Frank  v.  Denver  and  R.  G.  R.  Co.,  28  F.  R., 
757;  U.  S.  V.  Kane,  28  F.  R.j748;  Arthur  v.  Cakes,  63  F.  R.,810;  Secor  v.  Tol.,P. 
and  W.  R.  Co.,  7  Biss.,  518;  King  v.  O.  and  M.  R.  Co.,  7  Biss.,  529;  Waterhouse  v. 
Conner,  55  F.R.,  149.) 

**A  request  to.  engineers  of  a  raUroad  not  to  act  without  the  consent  of  the 
strikers  was  a  threat  and  intimidation.    (Re  DooUttle,  28  F.  R. ,  544. ) 

**A  receiver  of  a  railroad  is  not  bound  by  an  agreement,  madfe  before  his 
appointment,  between  the  railroad  comx)any  and  its  employees,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter are  not  to  be  discharged  except  for  cause,  to  be  determined  by  arbitrators. 
(In  re  Seattle,  L.  S.  and  E.  Ry.  Co.,  61  F.  R.,  541.) 

*'An  injunction  to  prevent  discharge  because  member  of  labor  organization 
was  denied.     (Piatt  v,  Phila.  and  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  65  F.  R.,  660.) 

"A  boycott  b^  the  members  of  trades  unions  or  assemblies  (which  term,  in  law, 
implies  a  combmation  to  inaugurate  and  maintain  a  general  proscription  of  arti- 
cles manufactured  by  the  party  a^inst  whom  it  is  directea)  is  unlawful,  and 
may  be  enjoined  by  a  court  of  equity.  (Oxley  Stove  Co.  v.  Coopers'  Int.  Union 
of  N.  A.,  72  F.  R.,  695i  Hopkins  v,  Oxley  Stove  Co.  (same  case  on  appeal),  88  F. 
R.,912.) 

'*A  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  loading  or  unloading  of  a  vessel,  except  b^r  such 
labor  as  may  be  acceptable  to  defendants,  may  be  enjoined,  though  no  x)articular 
overt  act  against  that  particular  vessel  is  alleged  or  proved.  (Elder  v.  White- 
sides,  72  F.  R.,  724.) 

**An  injunction  will  be  granted  where  members  of  labor  organizations  conspire 
unlawfully  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  business  of  a  corporation,  and 
to  compel  the  adoption  of  a  x^ai^cular  scale  of  wages,  by  congregatmg  riotously 
and  in  large  numbers  at  and  near  the  works  of  the  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  persons,  not  members  of  said  organizations,  from  entering  the 
employ  of  the  corporation  or  remaining  therein,  by  intimidation,  consisting  in 

Shysical  force  or  injury,  actual  or  threatened,  to  person  or  property.  The  juris- 
iction  of  equity  is  not  ousted  because  the  acts  complained  of  may  also  be  the 
subject  of  indictment.  (Consolidated  Steel  and  W.  (3o.r.  Murray,  80  F.  R.,811; 
Mackall  v.  Ratchf ord,  82  F .  R. ,  41 . 

'* A  notice  to  the  foreman  of  the  shops  of  a  railroad,  requesting  him  to  stay  away 
from  work  until  the  strike  was  settled,  *  But  in  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an 
intimidation,'  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  of  striking  employees,  is 
a  threat  and  renders  him  guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  (Re  Waoash  R.  Co.,  24 
F.R.,217;  U.S.v.Berry,24F.R.,780.) 

"An  injunction  can  not  make  men  continue  in  the  service,  and  an  injunction 
against  interference  with  the  employees  of  a  receiver  can  not  make  it  anymore  of 
a  contempt,  as  the  law  i  tself  imposes  an  injunction,  and  injurious  effects  are  caused 
by  injunctions,  creating  the  belief  that  it  is  not  an  offense  to  interfere  if  no 
injunction  was  issued.     (Ames  v.  Union  Pac.  R.  Co. ,  62  F.  R. ,  7. ) 

"  The  marshal,  without  warrant,  properly  arrested  a  person  interfering  with  the 
management  of  a  railroad  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  by  attempting  to  induce  men 
to  quit  work,  but  as  the  prisoner  was  held  in  custody  for  a  month  without  exam- 
ination, he  was  released  on  habeas  corpus.  In  this  case  there  was  an  order  of 
court  directing  the  marshal  to  attack  au  x>ersons  interfering  with  the  possession 
of  the  receiver.     (Re  Acker^  66  F.  R.,  290.) 

"  Telegraphers  were  enjoined  from  interference  with  property,  oi>erations,  or 
employees  of  the  receiver,  and  rules  were  issued  against  persons  interfering. 
(Telegraphers  v.  Comer,  unreported,  but  referred  to  in  Waterhouse  v.  Comer,  56 
F.R.,149.) 

"  Where  the  receiver  refused  an  interchange  of  freight  on  account  of  a  boycott 
b^  Brotherhood  of  Engineers,  but  rescinded  hLs  order  or  disclaimed  all  connection 
with  the  chief  of  the  brotherhood,  the  x>etition  for  injunction  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  file  for  future  action,  if  necessary.  (Beers  v,  Wabash,  St.  L.  and  P.  R. 
Co.,84F.  R.,244.) 

"On  December  18,  1898,  Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court, 
iasaed  an  injunction  in  the  case  of  F.  L.  and  T.  Co.  v.  N.  P.  R.  Co.,  supra, 
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restraiiiing  the  employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  abont  12,000  in  nnin- 
ber,  from  *  combining  and  cx)n8piring  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service 
of  the  receivers,  with  the  object  and  intent  of  crippling  the  property  in  their  cus- 
tody or  embarrassing  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  and  from  so  quitting  the  serv- 
ice of  said  receivers,  vdth  or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  property  or  prevent 
or  hinder  the  operation  of  said  railroad.*  A  second  vmt  of  injunction  was  issued 
December  22, 1808,  containing  in  addition  a  clause  enjoining  all  persons  from 
*  ordering,  recommending,  approving,  or  advising  others  to  quit  the  service  of  the 
receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  January  1, 1894,  or  at  any 
other  time.'  On  mature  consideration,  however,  this  extraorddnary  clause  was 
withdrawn  on  petition  of  the  principal  labor  organizations  among  the  employees. 
The  court,  however,  refused  to  modify  the  original  injunction  forbidoing  the 
employees  from  quitting  the  service  of  the  receivers.  An  appeal  was  conse> 
quently  carried  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  wnich,  October  1, 
1894,  overruled  the  court  below  on  the  ground  that  an  equity  court  ^ould  not 
intervene  to  compel  the  effective  performance  of  a  contract.  (See  Arthur  v. 
Oakes,  63  F.  R.,  310.)  Said  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  that  decision:  '  It  would  be  an 
invasion  of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for  or  to  remain  in  the 
personal  service  of  another.  One  who  is  placed  under  such  constraint  is  in  a 
condition  of  involuntary  servitude,  a  condition  which  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  declares  shall  not  exist  within  the  United  States  or  in  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction.  *  *  ♦  In  the  absence  of  legislation  to  the  contrary,  the 
right  of  one  in  the  service  of  a  quasi  public  corporation  to  withdraw  therefrom  at 
such  time  as  he  sees  fit,  and  the  right  of  the  managers  of  such  a  corporation  to 
discharge  an  employee  from  service  whenever  they  see  fit,  must  be  deemed  so  far 
absolute  that  no  court  of  equity  will  compel  him,  against  his  will,  to  remain  in 
such  service  or  actually  perform  the  personal  acts  required  in  such  employments, 
or  compel  such  man£^ers,  against  their  will,  to  keep  a  particular  employee  in 
their  service.'  '  Whether  organized  labor  has  just  ffrounds  to  declare  a  strike  or 
boycott  is  not  a  judicial  question,*  said  Judge  Caldwell  in  his  able  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Oxley  Stove  Company  Case,  supra.  *  These  are  labor's  only 
weapons,  and  they  are  lawful  and  legitimate  weapons;  and  so  long  as  in  their 
use  there  is  no  force  or  threats  or  violence,  or  trespass  upon  persons  or  property, 
their  use  can  not  be  restrained.  Laborers  are  not  wards  of  chancery.  A  court 
of  chancery  has  no  more  authority  to  interfere  with  labor  organizations  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  than  it  has  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  cori)orations 
and  trusts  and  other  combinations  of  capital  in  the  conduct  of  their  business;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  a  boycott,  as  long  as  each  side  is  orderly  and  i)eaceful, 
they  must  be  permitted  to  terminate  their  struggle  in  their  own  way,  without 
extending  to  one  party  the  adventitious  aid  of  an  injunction.'" 

I  know  of  nothmg  more  exasx>erating  to  the  wage  worker  than  the  apparent 
arbitrary  action  of  the  courts  in  the  issuance  of  mandatory  injunctions  in  this 
class  of  cases  and  subsequent  proceedings  for  contempt. 

This  use  of  the  injunction  nils  many  of  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  country  with  great  alarm.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprise 
to  Englishmen  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  the  comt  is  strained  in 
this  respect.  An  injunction  is  never  issued  there  without  the  greatest  delibera- 
tion. In  this  country  it  seems  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  particularly  whenever  an 
employer  desires  to  get  the  influence  of  the  court  thrown  into  the  scale  in  his 
favor  when  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his  workmen  arises.  Whatever  war- 
rant there  may  be  for  the  Federal  courts  to  interfere  in  disputes  between  the 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees,  it  is  straining  power 
for  the  Federal  judges  to  interfere  in  those  disputes  which  are  simply  between 
those  engaged  in  ordmar>^  industrial  pursuits  and  their  employees.  It  is  bring- 
ing the  Federal  judiciary  into  disrepute,  and  if  something  is  not  done  to  curb  this 
unjustifiable  act  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Federal  judges  it  will  surely  bring 
disaster  to  our  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  a  railroad  employer  or  manager,  anticipating  a  difficulty 
which  is  apparently  about  to  take  place,  rushes  to  a  friendly  court.  I  want  to 
state  just  for  a  moment  in  regard  to  this  Lennon  case.  It  is  stated  that  the  judge 
in  this  case  was  at  his  home  in  Cleveland  and  was  summoned  by  telegraph;  was 
rushed  through  in  the  special  car  of  the  corporation  to  Toledo;  went  to  the 
offices  of  the  railroad  company,  where  the  railroad  officials  presented  their  side  of 
the  case  to  him  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  railroad  coiporation,  and  where 
also  he  issued  the  injunction ,  and  the  first  knowledge  that  the  men  had  of  the  action 
was  when  the  injunction  was  served  on  them.  They  had  no  opportunity — ^there 
was  no  chance  for  them  to  say  a  word,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to 
explain  to  the  court.  The  court  took  the  one  side  at  once  and  threw  its  whole 
influence  to  the  railroad. 
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This  commifision  will  give  the  railroad  employees,  through  their  representa- 
tiyes,  an  ox)i)ortnnity  to  be  heard,  and  they  will  convince  you  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  needs  the  most  careful  consideration  on  your  part.  This  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  every  wage  worker  in  the  country.  Their  representatives  will 
fairly  pirasent  this  question  to  you.  There  ou^ht  to  be  a  law  prohibiting  courts 
of  the  united  States  from  enforcing  the  specific  performance  of  contracts  for 
personal  service  by  writs  of  injunction.  The  following  bill  to  to  this  effect  has 
been  suggested: 

"A  BILL  to  prohibit  courts  of  the  United  States  from  enforcing  the  specific  performance  of 
contracts  for  personal  service  by  writs  of  injunction  or  other  legal  proceedings. 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assenibled.  That  no  jud^e  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  enforce  or  attempt  to  enforce  the  specific  i)erf ormance  of 
any  labor  contract,  or  contract  expressed  or  implied,  for  continuous  personal  serv- 
ice by  the  writ  of  injunction  or  any  other  legal  process  whatever:  Provided^ 
That  the  right  of  action  at  common  law  for  damages  for  breach  of  such  contracts 
is  not  hereby  abridged." 

Though  smce  the  passage  of  the  arbritration  bill  of  June,  1898,  I  seriously 
doubt  if  any  Federal  judge  will  ever  undertake  again  to  force  men  against  their 
will  by  injunction. 

I  do  not  come  here — neither  will  the  railroad  employees  through  their  repre- 
sentatives come  here — and  say  that  there  are  not  circumstances  under  which  a 
rulroad  employee  is  just  as  much  bound  to  continue  his  emplojnDaent  as  is  a  pilot 
on  board  ship  in  a  dangerous  sea  way.  A  railway  engineer  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  of  his  employment  has  no  business  to  leave  a  train  load  of  passengers  out 
on  a  prairie.  A  freight  engineer  has  no  right  to  leave  his  train  in  a  position 
where  it  endangers  the  lives  of  others.  There  is  right  and  reason  in  all  things. 
The  railway  employee  recognizes  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  is  performing  a  pub- 
lic service,  and  to  that  extent  he  is  a  public  servant;  that  the  railroad  is  per- 
forming a  public  service  and  he,  as  a  servant  of  the  railroad,  owes  a  duty  to  the 
public  whicn  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  industrial  pursuits  do  not.  The  man 
engaged  in  the  cotton  factory,  the  man  engaged  in  any  ordinary  vocation,  can 
leave  his  employment  at  any  time,  at  any  hour,  and  in  any  way,  and  the  public 
can  not  properly  question  his  right  to  do  that;  but  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  and 
the  railroad  employee  the  great  overpowering  third  party,  the  public,  has  certain 
rights,  and  the  railway  employees  recognize  those  rights.  In  tnat  respect  I  think 
they  differ  from  other  organizations  or  employments.  They  stand  on  a  different 
plane,  occupy  a  different  relation  to  the  public;  and  as  the  general  public  has  a 
right  to  demand  from  them  certain  service,  they  must  have  equal  right  to  demand 
and  expect  from  Conn-ess  such  measures  of  protection  as  are  warranted.  If  not 
provided  for  by  the  National  Government  they  are  practically  without  such  pro- 
tection. Questions  concerning  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  industrial  pursuits 
are  largely  matters  for  the  several  States  to  deal  with. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  Kojral  Commission 
on  Labor,  whose  investigations  began  May  1, 1891,  and  whose  final  report  was 
submittea  June,  1894,  in  two  volumes,  the  majority  report  signed  by  nineteen  and 
the  minority  by  four  commissioners.  Their  work  is  comprised  in  65  blue  books, 
25  being  taken  up  with  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  In  addition  to  these  reports, 
the  blue  book  contains  separate  statements  of  the  individual  views  of  certain 
members  of  the  commission  of  much  interest  and  value. 

I  will  read  the  propositions  stated  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  the  minority 
report  of  the  Koyai  Commission  on  Labor: 

"  Let  us  apply  these  principles  (previously  considered  by  Sir  Frederick  in  his 
minority  rexx>rt)  to  some  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  trade  disputes.  I  submit  the 
following  propositions  as  being  fairly  deducible: 

'  *  ( 1 )  Neither  an  arrangement  for  a  strike ,  immediate  or  contingent ,  among  work- 
men in  any  trade,  nor  an  agreement  for  a  lockout  among  masters,  is  an  enforceable 
contract;  but  neither  is  in  itself  punishable  or  wrongful. 

**(2)  A  strike  (or  lockout)  begun  without  breach  of  any  existing  contract  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  wrongful  act. 

*'(3)  But  if  a  strike  is  oegun  by  stopping  work  in  breach  of  an  existing  con- 
tract, the  employer  probably  has  a  right  of  action  against  the  promoters  of  a 
strike  for  procuring  tnat  breach  of  contract.  A  workman  would  have  the  same 
ri^ht  agamst  anyone  who  procured  his  employer  to  dismiss  him  in  breach  of 
existing  terms,  either  individually  or  by  way  of  general  lockout.  And  generally 
whatever  can  be  said  of  a  workman's  freedom  to  choose  his  employer  may  be  said 
of  an  employer's  freedom  to  choose  his  workmen. 
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^'  (4)  Individual  workmen  are  free  to  renew  or  not  to  renew  their  oontractB,  or 
to  enter  or  not  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  employers,  as  they  think  fit. 
And  all  ^rsons  are  free,  if  the^  think  fit,  to  lay  before  workmen,  indiyiduaUy 
or  collectively,  facts  and  reasons  in  favor  of  their  doing  or  not  doing  any  of  these 
things.  The  like  as  to  customers  resorting  or  not  resorting  to  any  particular 
place  of  business  or  dealing  with  any  individual  trader. 

*'  (5)  But  no  one  is  free  to  deprive  an  employer  of  his  workman's  services,  or  of 
the  custom  of  those  who  may  deal  with  him,  by  violence  or  unlawful  interference 
of  any  kind  with  person  or  property,  nor  by  threats  thereof.  Any  such  act  is  a 
trespass  against  the  employer  as  well  as  against  the  workman  or  customer  intimi- 
dated. And  the  rule  seems  to  extend  to  threats  of  doing  harm  by  means  of  a 
breach  of  contract  or  other  definite  civil  wrong. 

**(6)  An  agreement  not  to  work  with  or  not  to  employ  any  particular  class  of 
i>ersonB  (as  a  rule  of  a  trades  union  not  to  work  witn  nonumon  men,  or  of  an 
association  of  masters  not  to  employ  members  of  a  particular  union)  is  probably 
*  in  restraint  of  trade '  and  not  enforceable,  but  not  wrongful. 

''(7)  Any  of  the  acts  above  mentioned  which  is  not  wrongful  in  itself  does  not 
become  wrongful. 

"  (a)  Merely  because  done  by  a  number  of  persons  acting  in  concert;  or 

"(6)  Merely  because  those  persons  give  notice  to  an  employer  or  other  person 
concerned  of  their  intention  to  do  such  acts. 

*'  It  seems,  therefore,  that  an  employer  has  not  any  civil  right  of  action  against, 
e.  g.,  the  officers  of  a  trade  union  who  threaten  him  with  a  strike  of  union  hands 
(not  involving  violence  or  breach  of  contract) ,  if  he  continues  to  employ  nonunion 
men  in  general,  or  particular  men  objected  to  by  the  union. 

**(8)  It  is  not  that  interference  with  a  man's  business  by  x)ersons  having  no 
definite  interest  of  their  own  to  serve  thereby  (for  example,  an  agreement  not  to 
deal  with  a  certain  trader  at  sdl,  or  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so)  might  not 
be  held  to  be  without  just  cause  or  excuse,  and  therefore  an  actionable  wrong, 
even  if  it  did  not  involve  the  committing,  procuring,  or  threatening  of  any 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  breach  of  contract,  or  other  specific  wrongful  act. 

"  If  anv  one  thinks  that  the  law  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords  does  not 
sufficiently  protect  individual  freedom  of  action,  he  may  partly  console  himself 
reflecting  on  the  obvious  fact  that,  whatever  the  law  may  be,  there  will  still  be 
a  thousand  ways  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  process  in  which  a  majority  in  any 
trade  or  society  can  make  it  impleasant  for  the  minority  to  differ  with  them. 
Ultimately  the  rights  of  minorities  can  be  secured  only  by  securing  general 
respect  for  every  citizen's  lawful  freedom  of  action  and  discussion;  and  this 
must  be  the  work  of  enU^htened  public  opinion,  and  not  of  legal  definitions;  judg- 
ments and  statutes,  which  embody,  or  ought  to  embody,  the  best  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  nation  may  do  something  to  guide  and  form  public  opinion; 
they  can  not  take  its  place. 

*'  I  am  not  aware  of  any  existing  legislation  which,  with  regard  to  civil  liability, 
could  be  held  to  affect  the  results  of  common-law  principles. 

**  This  statement  concludes  nothing  as  to  the  criminal  law.  Many  civil  wrongs 
^including  some  of  those  above  mentioned)  are  certainly  not  criminal  offenses. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  acts  which  are  not  a  civil  wrong  to  any  definite  person  may 
be  deemed  so  contrary  to  the  public  welfare  that  they  are  made  a  punishable 
offense.  *  There  are  some  forms  of  injury,'  both  civil  and  criminal,  *  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  combination  of  many  persons.' 

**  Things  which  are  harmless  or  trifling  when  done  by  one  or  by  a  few  may  be 
a  nuisance,  or  a  danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  therefore  criminal,  when  done 
and  repeated  by  the  multitude. 

Sir  Frederick,  after  making  the  foregoing  summary  of  principles  as  related  to 
the  civil  law,  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  oearing  of  the  criminal  law  upon  cases 
of  strikes,  lockouts,  etc.     (See  Id.,  pp.  160, 161.) 

These  reports,  majority  and  minority,  1894,  of  above  commission  are  most 
valuable,  and  should  be  in  the  library  of  this  commission. 

A  very  condensed  epitome  of  some  340  pages,  called  the  Labor  Question,  was 
printed  shortly  ^fter  the  report  in  1894  by  T.  G.  Spyers,  precis  or  special  writer 
to  the  commission,  covering  their  three  years  of  investigation  and  summarizing 
the  results.  I  also  submit  for  your  consiaeration  some  extracts  from  this  epitome, 
with  minutes  of  observation  made  in  reading  his  very  interesting  summary  of 
that  important  investigation. 

TRADE  UNIONISM  AS  RELATED  TO   AND  CONNECTED  WITH  SOCIAIJSM. 

Socialism  may  be  defined  as  the  blending  of  political  and  industrial  functions. 
It  contemplates  the  state  becoming  the  sole  landlord,  the  sole  capitalist,  and  the 
sole  employer  of  labor.    It  derives  its  strength  from  the  political  enfranchisement 
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of  the  indnstrial  class,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  directing  the  action  of  the  state 
to  the  solution  of  indnstrial  prohlems. 

Another  force  and  influence  connected  with  trade  unionism  is  cooperation,  or 
the  association  of  workmen  to  become  their  own  employers.  Its  success  maj  be 
said  to  have  originated  with  the  establishment  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneer  Society, 
in  1844.  It  now  embraces  no  fewer  than  1,624  societies,  which  have  an  aggregate 
capital  of  over  £16,000,000,  and  do  a  trade  of  about  £50,000,000  a  year,  at  a  net 
profit  of  nearly  £5,000,000. 

*'  The  labor  movement,"  sajs  the  author  in  summing  up  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations, '*  is  a  complex,  genume,  human  force,  at  once  too  vi^rous  to  perii^  and 
too  strong  to  be  crushed.  The  problem,  therefore,' is  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  existing  industrial  conditions  and  to  turn  it  from  the  abuses  of  industrial 
warfare  to  the  uses  of  indnstrial  x>eace."    (Pages  1-10.) 

'*  Collective  bargaining"  is  a  phrase  invented  to  express  the  attitude  of  trade 
unionism  and  is  said  to  be  its  very  essence.  Viewed  internally  its  xwhcy  is  *  *  col- 
lectivism;" viewed  externally  its  policy  is  **  bargaining."  Trade  uniomsm  does 
not  allow  its  members  to  fight  their  battles  individually  and  separately,  but  aims 
to  focus  the  efforts  of  all  upon  a  common  object,  and  then  as  a  "  collective  "  body, 
as  a  unit,  demand  and  **  bargain  "  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages  or  other  concession 
from  employers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  **  combination  acts"  expresslv  forbade  a 
number  of  men  from  agreeing  together  to  send  in  on  the  same  day  their  notices 
to  quit  work.  But  these  acts  have  been  repealed.  Even  in  England  they  could 
not  stand  against  tiie  force  of  public  sentiment.  Compare  the  spirit  of  such  acts 
with  the  late  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
ax>pecds.  The  repeal  of  the  oppressive  acts  and  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as 
lud  down  b^  Justice  Harlan  mark  decided  progress  and  give  encouragement  to 
trade  unionism. 

The  evidence  before  the  royal  commission  relating  to  the  development,  organi- 
zation, and  conduct  of  strikes  was  very  full  and  interesting.  The  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  trade  unions  were  what  are  termed  '*  picketing,"  that  is,  stationing 
men  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  place  where  a  strike  is  goin^  on  to  inform  the  work- 
men of  the  fact,  collection  of  subscriptions  for  maintaining  the  strike,  efforts  to 
extend  the  strike  over  a  larj^er  and  larger  area,  and  consolidation  of  the  federation. 

The  employers  resorted  in  their  methods  to  blacklisting,  employing  and  organ- 
isdng  nonunioniste,  extension  of  the  lockout  over  larger  areas,  and  eviction. 

Ail  these  means  and  methods  are  of  course  exactly  parallel  with  the  means  and 
methods  used  in  the  late  strikes  and  lockoute  in  the  United  States. 

The  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property  act,  now  in  force  in  England,  while 
expressly  dedanng  the  legality  of  **  picketing  "  for  the  purpose  of  giving  informa- 
tion, forbids  any  person  from  intimidating  or  persistently  following  another  to 
induce  him  to  qmt  work,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment  or  fine.  No  doubt  our 
own  courts  womd  sustain  the  principle  involved  in  this  law. 

''(hie  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  industrial  politics,"  savs  the  author, 
'*  is  the  way  in  which  trade  unions  generally  contrive  to  make  their  hold  over 
their  members  effective.  The  most  common  device  is  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  friendly  society  benefits,  and  to  give  to  each  member  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  keeping  up  his  connection  with  the  organization.  The 
success  of  this  policy  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  unions  that  give  the  most 
benefits  of  this  Kind  are  at  once  the  strongest  and  the  best  able  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  emplayers,'^ 

Ihe  last  clause  I  nave  underscored  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  obtains  in  this 
coTmtryaswell  as  in  England.  Our  brotherhoods  of  locomotive  engineers,  of 
locomotive  firemen,  of  trainmen,  of  conductors,  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav,  com- 
mand the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  employers  lar^ly  by  reason  tnat  the 
brotherhoods  are  drawn  together  by  their  benefit  f imds  into  a  consolidated  and 
well-organized  body  of  moral,  industrious,  and  self-respecting  men.  For,  be  it 
observed,  temperance,  sobriety,  and  moral  character  are,  by  orotherhood  rules, 
made  a  condition  precedent  to  membership  and  to  enjoyment  of  benefit  funds. 
(See  these  provisions  set  out  in  Sixth  Annual  Beport  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, for  1892,  p.  883.) 

The  author  sums  up  as  follows:  '*  The  essence  of  trade  unionism  is  *  collective 
haxfaimDg,'  and  *  collective  bargaining'  is  made  possible  when  the  rival  organi- 
zations 01  employers  and  employed,  being  imbued  with  a  desire  for  industrial 
peace,  survive  the  hostilities  the^  origiuaUy  came  into  existence  to  conduct  and 
provide  their  representatives  with  definite  and  homogeneous  constituencies." 
(Pages  11-81.) 

ConcUiation  and  arbitration. — ^The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  and  compe- 
tent arbitrators  was  shown  by  the  evidence  before  the  commission.  Trade- 
unionists  said  that  the  clergy,  judges,  barristers,  mayors,  members  of  Parliament 
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were  objectionable.  They  either  would  not  be  possessed  of  the  technical  skill 
requisite,  or  they  would  not  be  disinterested.  Disinterestedness  and  symx)athy, 
as  well  as  acquaintance  with  the  technicalities  involved  in  the  dispute,  are  indis- 
X>enBable  qualities  for  a  successful  arbitrator. 

The  main  obstacle  to  compulsory  State  arbitration  is  the  absence  of  a  body  of 
law  on  which  decisions  could  be  based. 

Arbitration  in  trade  disputes  must  be  suffered  to  develop.  It  can  not  be  manu- 
factured and  its  growth  can  not  be  forced;  and  the  author  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  compulsory  State  arbitration,  in  the  absence  of  a  body  of  law  on  which 
to  base  decisions,  is  impossible.  Voluntary  State  arbitration  which  did  not  base 
its  awards  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  trade  and  the 
district,  womd  not  be  accepted.  There  must  be  found  competent  and  disinter- 
ested arbitrators,  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  particu- 
lar industry  involved  in  the  dispute,  acquainted,  too,  with  the  practical  work  and 
technicalities  of  true  industry.    (Pages  33-47.) 

The  question  of  industrial  remuneration  is  next  considered. 

Mr.  Giffin  put  in  evidence  some  interesting  fibres,  showing  the  average  annual 
income  of  the  adult  male  laborer  to  be  £60,  ana  of  laborers  of  every  age  and  sex 
£48;  and  stated  that  of  atotal  national  income  of  £1,500,000,000  about  £633,000,000 
was  appropriated  to  the  manual  laborers  in  the  form  of  wages,  as  against 
£867,000,000  appropriated  otherwise. 

But  a  very  large  xwrtion  of  the  £867,000,000  represents  wages  other  than  the 
wages  of  manual  labor;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  exceptions  men- 
tioned, the  main  statement  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  and  approximate  showing  of 
the  relative  income  derived  by  the  labor  of  England. 

Thereupon  follows  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  rate  of  wages 
should  be  fixed  by  law — either  specifically  or  by  fixing  a  minimum  price — and  the 
author  says  that  **  the  large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  all  classes  in  the 
industrial  world  concurred  in  expressing  emphatic  disapproval  of  State  action  in 
fixing  the  rates  of  wages." 

But  although  the  workers  desire  the  Government  to  do  nothing  toward  fixing 
the  rates  of  wages  as  a  Government,  they  want  it  to  do  a  great  deal  as  an 
employer  of  labor.  All  the  socialist  and  trade-union  representatives  agreed  in 
thinking  that  the  Gk)vemment  ought  to  lead  rather  than  follow  the  market  in 
determining  the  wages  of  its  own  employees;  it  should  pay  the  full  trade-union 
rates,  and  snould  take  care  that  its  contractors  did  the  same.  This  point  was 
brought  very  prominently  forward  by  the  socialists,  who  must  have  felt  that  the 
grievances  of  Qtjvemment  employees  in  regard  to  their  low  scale  of  wages  con- 
stituted a  standing  argument  against  their  favorite  doctrine  that  industrial  func- 
tions are  better  discharged  by  political  than  by  purely  industrial  bodies. 

Profit  sharing  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  com- 
mission. This  IS  a  device  for  mi  limizing  the  fluctuations  in  the  profits  and  wages 
themselves  by  throwing  them  apon  a  third  fund  created  for  that  piupoee,  in 
which  both  parties,  employer  and  employee,  have  an  equal  interest.  Thus  wages 
are  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  profits  are  also  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  what  is  left  is 
divided  between  the  wage  and  profit  earners  respectively. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  scheme  is  to  work  at  all  neither  profits  nor  wages  must  be 
fixed  so  high  as  to  leave  nothing  in  the  third  fund  to  be  divided.  So  much  as  to 
sharing  the  profits.  But  how  about  sharing  the  losses?  Will  the  workmen  share 
losses  as  well  as  profits?  The  fact  is  that  the  authors  of  such  schemes  have  never 
provided  any  machinery  by  which  losses  are  to  be  shared.  Every  system  yet  pro 
I>ounded  presupposes  an  established  and  successful — ^profitable — ^business. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr.  Giffen  pointed  out  that  profit  sharing  was 
unlikely  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of  industrial  remuneration. 

There  are  at  present  a  total  number  of  77  profit-sharing  firms,  the  largest  being 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  which  employs  only  nonunionist  workers. 
The  plan  of  this  company  in  its  details  is  merely  a  means  of  insuring  against 
strikes  and  trade  unionism.  The  workmen,  however,  support  it,  because  the 
company  i>ays  the  full  rate  of  trade-union  wages,  and  there  is  nothing  to  gain  by 
refusine  to  accept  the  bonuses,  if  any. 

It  is  clear  that  the  natural  attitude  of  trade  unionism  is  hostile  to  profit  sharing. 

There  is  to  be  noted  a  certain  kinship  between  profit  sharing  proper  and  the 
following  methods  of  remumeration:  Cooperative  production,  wnere  the  workers 
monoi)ohze  both  profits  and  management:  industrial  partnership,  where  they 
share,  but  do  not  monopolize  them;  gain  sharing,  or  associated  piecework,  where 
gn'oups  of  men  share  in  such  portion  only  of  the  profits  as  is  derived  from  economy 
of  laoor,  and  piecework  proper,  where  individutds  are  paid  according  to  the  value 
of  their  work.    All  these  are  methods  of  payment  by  result,  and  therefore  out  of 
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a  different  fund  from  the  wages  which,  are  advanced  before  the  resnlt  is  achievedk 
For  this  reason  it  is  the  natural  instinct  of  the  trade  unions  to  oppose  them;  ^e 
evidence  given  by  their  representatives  before  the  commission  proves  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  they  generally  do  so.    ( Pages  48-66. ) 

The  subject  of  "  Hours  of  labor  "  comes  next.  It  is  asked.  Whence  comes  the 
demand  for  a  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor?  The  demand  does  not  represent 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  workers.  It  does  not  proceed  from  any  of  the  6,000,000 
nonunion  workers,  who,  whether  from  principle  or  force  of  circumstances,  do  not 
demand  any  system  of  industrial  regulation  whatever.  It  does  not  proceed  from 
all  even  of  the  1,000,000  trade  unionists.  Thus,  the' representatives  of  the  organ- 
izations of  hand  nail  makers,  of  nut  and  bolt  makers,  of  cooi)ers,  and  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Operatives*  Union,  informed  the  commission  that  neither  employers  nor 
employed  could  exist  under  any  system  of  regulations  that  prevented  them  from 
maldng  up  in  good  times  for  their  losses  incurred  in  periods  of  depression.  In 
some  cases,  moreover,  where  the  union  officials  are  in  favor  of  reg^ating  and 
reducing  the  hours,  the  members  themselves  are  opposed  to  it.  Thus,  Mr.  Trow, 
representing  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Union  of  Great  Britain, 
said  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  employer,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
union  executive,  to  introduce  an  eight-hour  day  in  his  works,  had  recently  failed, 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of  the  men,  who  positively  refused  to  work 
under  the  new  arrangements.  In  most  unions,  finally,  where  there  is  a  majority 
of  members  in  favor  ot  reg^ation,  there  is  a  strong  minority  against  it.  But  in 
8pit«  of  this,  however,  it  seems  that  the  principle  of  depriving  the  individual  of 
his  full  freedom  of  contract  in  settling  his  hours  of  labor  is  accepted  by  the  bulk 
of  the  trade-unionists  of  the  country. 

Second,  as  Mr.  Mann  pointed  out,  such  freedom  is  irrevocably  lost  already 
inasmuch  as  modem  business  establislmients  can  be  conducted  only  on  the  basis 
of  uniformity  in  the  men's  hours  of  labor.    The  individual  has  practically  no 
voice  in  determining  how  long  he  is  to  work;  he  must  work  either  the  same  hours 
as  his  fellows  or  not  work  at  all. 

That  is  true,  but  the  author  omits  to  remark  that  a  proper  law  prescribing  the 
hours  of  labor  would  take  into  account  the  whole  *' modem  busmess  establish- 
ment," and  would  fix,  say,  an  eight  or  ten  hour  day,  applying  to  every  workman 
therein. 

One  can  not  fail  to  notice  that  this  want  of  unanimity  among  British  work- 
men of  which  the  author  speaks  shows  conclusivelv  how  clearly,  among  English 
workmen,  subsistence  presses  upon  wages;  for  if  large  masses  of  men  demand 
freedom  to  contract,  say,  for  a  fiiteen  or  eighteen  hour  day  of  labor,  they  do  so,  in 
fact,  under  compulsion  of  hunger  or  the  fear  of  it.  Does  such  a  sentiment  obtain 
in  the  United  Stetes?    Certaimy  not. 

The  commission  seem  to  approve  of  the  general  plan  of  empowering  the  local 
authorities  of  each  district  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  to  make  provision 
for  regulating  the  hours  of  and  portion  of  a  trade  within  such  juriscfiction  on 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  workers  concerned.     (Pages  67-84.J 

**  The  employers'  liability  act"  of  1898  anticipated,  in  some  degree,  the  report 
of  the  commission  upon  this  branch  of  its  inquiry. 

According  to  the  common  law,  the  liability  of  masters  with  respect  to  the  per- 
sonal  safety  of  their  servantis  was  considered  to  arise  solely  from  tne  terms  of  the 
contract  of  service.  And,  in  the  absence  of  express  provisions  to  the  contrary, 
every  such  contract  was  held  to  imply  an  undertaMng  on  the  part  of  the  master 
to  exercise  due  care  to  associate  his  servants  with  competent  persons  as  mates 
and  superiors.  But  here  the  master's  responsibility  was  neld  to  cease.  I^ovided 
that  he  had  exercised  due  care  in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  his  staff,  he  was 
not  held  liable  for  the  results  of  their  subseq^aent  actions  toward  one  another. 
The  absence  of  such  liability  was  expressed  in  positive  language  in  the  well- 
settled  doctrine  of  "  Common  employment"  and  of  ** Fellow-servants." 

The  extension  of  employers'  liaoihty  to  cases  of  pure  accident  is  supported  on 
the  ground  that,  inasmuch  as  somebody  must  suffer,  and  the  work  that  occasioned 
the  accident  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer,  it  is  more  just  for  thie  employer 
to  suffer  than  the  worker.  The  pleas  of  acquiescence  and  contributory  negligence 
are  of  a  qxubbling  nature  and  are  provable  on  such  flimsy  grounds  as  to  be  a 
source  of  great  injustice. 

Various  modifications  of  the  law,  objections  to  and  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
law,  are  considered;  also  the  practice  of  "  contracting  out;"  that  is  to  say,  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  whereby  the  workman  renounces  the  rights  conferred  on  him 
by  the  act,  and  often  his  common-law  rights  also,  to  be  indemnified  for  injury. 
(Pages  85-100.) 

655a 2 
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*  *  Factory  acts  "  were  investigated  and  considered.  These  acts  relate  to  sanitation, 
safety  and  accidents,  methods  of  ^ying  employees,  *'  sweating,"  employment  of 
women,  ''young  persons,'*  and  cnilaren,  etc.,  and  upward  of  sixty  amendments 
were  proposed  by  witnesses.    (Pages  101-125.) 

In  Chapter  v  the  socialistic  questions  are  x>assed  in  review:  Qovemment 
employment  as  a  substitute  forj[)rivate  employment;  nationalization  of  mines, 
railways,  and  canals;  municipalization  of  land,  water,  and  eas  supplies,  tram- 
ways, dwelling  houses,  hospitals,  docks,  factories  and  workshops,  etc. — ^in  fact, 
the  whole  brood  and  spawn  of  notions  and  isms  fathered  by  all  the  dreamers 
abroad,  from  Fourier  to  Karl  Marx,  and  from  Henry  G^eorge  ana  Bellamy  to  Peffer, 
at  home. 

The  extension  of  the  direct  functions  of  the  State  to  the  various  industrial  func- 
tions is  advocated  on  two  distinct  gn*ounds:  (1^  That  employment  by  purely  indus- 
trial firms  is  inferior;  and  (2^  that  it  is  insufficient. 

To  make  the  State  the  sole  employer  of  labor,  the  sole  landlord,  and  the  sole 
capitalist  is  the  ultimate  good  of  the  socialist;  and  as  a  step  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  that  good  witnesses  representing  these  ideas  informed  the  commission 
that^thejr  desired  to  organize  sill  local  industries  under  municipal  and  county 
authorities.  They  even  considered  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  State  should 
enter  into  possession  of  all  mines,  with  a  view  to  intrusting  their  management  to 
the  county  councils  and  confiscating  the  mining  royalties;  should  buy  out  the 
railroad  and  canal  companies,  with  a  view  to  managing  them  directly  through  a 
public  department.  Further  than  that,  they  beUevea  that  the  more  wealthy 
municipalities,  at  least,  should  at  once  proceed  to  purchase  the  land  in  the  towns 
and  suburbs  for  the  letting  of  small  holdings  to  laborers;  to  buy  out  the  water, 
gas^  and  street  railroad  or  tramway  companies;  to  build  artisans*  dwellings;  to 
entirely  support  and  control  the  hospitals;  to  purchase  and  administer  all  doclm, 
and  to  st£ui;  factories  and  workshops  for  doing  the  work  which  they  would 
otherwise  give  to  contractors. 

In  relation  to  Government  ownership  and  control  of  railroads,  Mr.  Mann  testi- 
fied that  the  State,  **  instead  of  consulting  the  interests  of  a  body  of  shareholders, 
should  aid  both  at  maldng  traveling  exxHsnses  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  also  at 
releasing  railway  employees  from  the  long  hours  and  other  hardships  which  they 
are  at  present  caUed  upon  to  endure.*' 

Mj.  Webb's  evidence  was  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Hyndman  expressed  himself  as  follows:  *'  The  first  industry  that  the  State 
should  take  over  is  the  railways.  They  are  the  great  highways  of  the  country, 
but  they  have  been  converted  by  capitalist  Houses  of  Commons  in  the  past  from 
being  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  community  to  being  worked  in  those  of  share- 
holders and  directors.  The  cost  of  the  acquisition  oy  the  State  of  this  vast 
proi)erty  would  probably  amount  to  about  £1,100,000,000,  but  the  money  would 
be  well  spent.  On  becoming  possessed  of  the  means  of  transport  the  State 
should  at  once  proceed  to  reduce  its  cost.  The  New  York  Central  Railway,  for 
example,  compares  very  favorably  in  this  respect  with  the  London  and  Northwest- 
em.  During  1891  the  average  train  loads  on  the  former  line  were  250  tons,  and  the 
working  expenses  285  pence  per  ton  per  mile;  whereas  on  the  latter  the  average 
train  loads  were  only  05  tons,  while  the  working  expenses  amounted  to  658  pence 

Ser  ton  per  mile.  Yet  the  New  York  Central  pays  higher  wages  than  the  Lon- 
on  and  Northwestern,  and  at  the  same  time  charges  less  than  one-third  as  much 
for  its  fares." 

Yes,  true;  but  the  witness  forgot  to  observe  that  the  New  York  Central  is  not 
a  Government-owned  railway,  and  that  the  low  rates  are  the  natural  result  of 
competition. 

**  The  worker's  sole  object,"  says  the  author, "  isto  get  more  wages  for  less  work. 
The  socialist  may  prove  that  State  employment  ought,  logically,  to  enable  him  to 
get  what  he  wants.  But  will  it?  Or,  rather,  since  the  State  is  already  a  very 
large  employer  of  labor,  does  it?  A  review  of  the  large  portion  of  the  evidence 
that  related  to  the  employees  of  the  Qovemment  will  enable  the  reader  to  supply 
the  answer." 

The  evidence  referred  to,  given  by  the  socialists  themselves,  is  a  curious  jumble 
and  medley  of  facts  unrelat^  to  the  conclusions  drawn  and  openly  contradicting 
their  own  theories,  as  the  author,  in  his  running  criticism,  abundantly  shows. 

The  author  proceeds  to  review  the  evidence  touching  the  various  kinds  of 
**  municipal  ownership  "  as  proposed  by  the  socialists. 

As  to  General  Government  ownership  and  control  of  industries  the  discussion  is 
endless,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  In  regard  to  Government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  in  the  United  States  the  discussion  ought  to  be  concluded,  at  least 
for  the  present,  if  facts  are  to  govern  the  decision. 
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Note,  for  example,  a  statement  recently  prepared  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  submitted  August 
27,  1894u 

"  The  freight  rates,"  says  this  statement  (page  7) ,  **  in  the  United  States  are,  in 
general  terms,  only  five-eighths  of  those  charged  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  a 
uttle  less  than  one-half  of  those  which  prevail  in  Great  Britain.*'  As  shown  else- 
where in  this  statement,  the  railways  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  largely 
owned  and  operated  by  Government.  In  Belgitmi,  71.81  per  cent  of  the  railway 
mileage  is  both  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government;  in  Denmark,  76.96  per 
cent  so  owned  and  operated;  m  France,  16.89  percent;  in  Norway,  95.67  per  cent; 
in  Portugal,  37.86  i)er  cent;  in  Prussia,  including  Finland,  60.75  "per  cent;  in 
Sweden,  &.69  per  cent;  while  in  Austria-Hungary,  89.98  per  cent  of  the  mileage  is 
owned  and  73.85  per  cent  operated  by  the  Gk>vemment;  and  in  Germany,  88.42  per 
cent  is  owned  and  89.52  per  cent  is  operated  by  the  Government.     (Page  6.) 

See  in  this  statement  a  mass  of  Information  compiled  under  ^*  Views  of  various 
writers."    (Page  9  et  seq.) 

TTie  unemployed. — ^How  can  employment  be  provided  was  another  question 
investigated  by  the  commission.  A  wide  diversity  of  views  was  expressed  by  the 
witnesses,  some  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  national  control  labor  bureau, 
others  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  others  the  formation  of  labor  colonies, 
etc.     (Pages  150-174.) 

Mr.  John  Bums,  the  prominent  labor  leader,  urged  the  Government  to  utilize 
the  18,000  offices  as  employment  bureaus — ^a  sample  of  the  general  socialistic  ten- 
dency so  prone  to  look  to  the  Government  in  every  stress  and  emengency.  (See 
his  article  in  Nineteenth  Century  for  December,  1892.) 

There  is  little  in  this  part  of  tne  testimony  that  is  relevant  to  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

Some  special  subjects — mines  and  quarries,  transport  trades,  agriculture,  labor 
departments,  and  labor  councils — ^are  reviewed,  ana  we  come  nnally  to  the— 

Kecommendations  of  the  commission, — ^As  the  result  of  its  inquiries  the  commis- 
sion have  issued  a  blue  book,  containing  two  principal  rexx>rts,  one  signed  by  19  and 
the  other  by  4  of  its  members,  and  the  recommendations  contained  in  these  rexx)rt8 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  majority  of  the  commission  recom- 
mend an  amendment  to  section  7  of  the  **  Conspiracy  and  protection  of  property 
act"  of  1875,  relating  to  **  picketing,"  so  as  to  read,  **  uses  or  threatens  to  use  vio- 
lence to  such  other  person,"  instead  of  **  uses  violence  to  or  intimidates  such  otiier 
person." 

As  to  arbitration,  the  majority  desire  to  empower  municix)al  and  county  coun- 
cils to  establish  industrial  courts  to  decide  questions  arising  out  of  existing  con- 
tracts or  trade  customs;  to  give  one  of  the  central  government  departments  an 
adequate  staff,  with  adequate  means  to  procure,  record,  and  circulate  information 
relating  to  the  work  of  voluntary  conciliation  boards,  and,  by  advice  and  assist- 
ance, to  promote  their  more  rapid  and  universal  establishment;  and  to  give  a  pub- 
lic department,  on  receipt  of  a  sufficient  application  from  the  parties  interested 
or  from  local  conciliation  boards,  x>ower  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  local  boards  or  with  assessors 
appointed  by  the  employers  and  workmen  concerned. 

With  reference  to  hours  of  labor,  the  majority  propose  to  ^ve  a  secretary  of 
state  power  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  in  any  industry  wmch  he  may  certify 
to  be,  in  his  opinion,  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health.  Such  orders  they  consider 
would  be  final  if  protected  persons — ^i.  e.,  women,  young  persons,  and  children  are 
concerned — ^but  as  regards  adult  males,  the  orders  should  lie  for  a  certain  time 
uxx)n  the  tables  of  botn  Houses  of  Parliament  belore  becoming  law. 

A  minority  of  the  commission  refer  to  employers'  liability,  and  declare  that  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1898  .embodied  the  reforms  which  they  were  disposed  to  recommend.  They  say 
that  they  are  utterly  opxx)sed  to  any  wage-earner  being  allowed  to  *  *  contract  out " 
in  return  for  some  individual  advantage — ^*  a  privilege  contrary,  as  they  assert, 
to  the  whole  principle  of  our  industrial  legislation." 

It  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  the  commission  were  silent  upon  the  above 
subject. 

Xfpon  the  factory  act,  etc.,  the  majority  express  the  opinion  that  an  act  should 
be  passed  compelling  every  owner  of  workshops  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  fit- 
ness of  his  premises  and  or  the  workshops  of  outworkers  to  be  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  especially  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  of  clothing,  books,  and  cheap 
furniture,  and  in  case  of  bakehouses  and  laundries.  They  also  recommended 
that  young  persons  be  prohibited  from  working  overtime  in  certain  trades. 
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With,  reference  to  state  and  mnnicipal  employment  the  minority  recommended 
that  all  public  bodies  giving  employment  should,  in  explicit  and  widely  advertised 
notice,  adopt  the  eight-hour  day;  trade-union  conditions  and  a  minimum  wage  of 
2l8.  per  week;  the  express  binding  of  public  contractors,  where  such  are  employed, 
to  adopt  the  same  conditions;  the  establishment  of  a  dock  and  harbor  board  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  London  county  council,  the  town  council  of  West- 
ham,  and  other  public  bodies  concerned,  of  the  shipowners  and  of  the  dock  labor- 
ers, with  power  to  take  over  and  administer  the  dock  and  wharves  below  London 
Bridge,  etc. 

The  majority  would  seem  to  have  made  no  recommendation  upon  this  subject. 

With  reference  to  the  unemployed,  the  majority  consider  that  public  authori- 
ties should  hold  overwork,  needed  but  not  urgent,  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
employment  in  times  of  depression.  The  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  recom- 
mend the  undertaking  of  puolic  works  of  a  useful  character,  full  wages  being 
paid  to  the  employed;  the  experimental  establishment  of  labor  colonies,  and  the 
grant  of  old-age  pensions. 

In  the  matter  of  mines  the  minority  recommend  the  passage  of  an  eight-hour 
law  and  the  increase  of  the  inspection  force  by  the  addi^on  of  practical  working 
miners  or  miners'  agents. 

Upon  this  subject  no  recommendation  of  the  majority  appears. 

As  to  tranBX)ort  trades,  the  majority  recommend  the  amendment  of  the  law,  so 
that  the  wives  of  seamen  may  receive  their  husbands'  pay  fortnightly  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  the  pay  due;  the  minority  recommending,  among  other  things, 
a  weekly  payment  of  two-thirds  the  pay  due. 

With  reference  to  agriculture,  the  minority  recommended  Pai'Uament  to  confer 
upon  parish  councils  in  Great  Britain  the  same  power  of  i)roviding  cottages  as  is 
possessed  by  boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland  and  by  town  councils  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  to  make  compulsory  the  laborers'  (Ireland)  act  of  1881. 

The  majority  are  silent  ux)on  this  topic. 

Finally,  touching  the  functions  of  the  labor  department,  the  majority  recom- 
mended the  engagement,  under  the  department's  direction,  of  a  staff  of  skilled 
investigators  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  formation  of  a  census 
of  occupations;  the  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  favoring  the  foundation  of  a  new 
department  with  many  additional  and  enlarged  functions. 

**27i6  liability  of  railroads  to  employees  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  latter  in 
the  performance  of  duty  "  and  the  "  extent  of  the  modification  by  statute  of  com- 
mon-law rule  as  to  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants;  legislation  of  States  thereon 
and  the  effect  thereof,  etc."  Upon  this  point  I  will  preface  my  remarks  by  this 
statement:  that  so  far  as  railroad  employees  are  concerned  there  is  hardly  a  case 
in  which  they  are  interested,  suit  for  damages  or  any  other  matter,  which  does 
not  ultimately  reach  the  Federal  courts,  and  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
does  not  in  some  way  undertake  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  matter  or  to  control 
it,  the  existing  state  of  affairs  will  continue,  which  is  that  in  almost  every  court 
of  the  United  States — ^Federal  court*  of  the  United  States — there  seems  to  be  a 
different  rule;  there  is  no  uniformity  whatever  upon  the  subject. 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  of  railroads  and  other  carriers  is  not  a  subject 
upon  which  I  care  to  dwell.  That  will  be  done  by  those  representatives  of  labor 
who  are  thoroughly  informed  xtpon  the  subject.  I  desire,  no wever,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  call  your  attention  to  section  9  of  the  arbi^ation  act,  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  9.  That  whenever  receivers  appointed  by  Federal  courts  are  in  the  i)08- 
session  and  control  of  railroads,  the  employees  upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  such  courts  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  emjjlojrment,  through  the  omcers  and  representatives  of  their  asso- 
ciations, whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and  no  reduction  of  wages  shall 
be  made  by  such  receivers  without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon  notice 
to  such  employees,  said  notice  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  the  hearing 
upon  the  receivers'  petition  or  application,  and  to  be  posted  upon  all  customary 
bulletin  boards  along  or  upon  the  railway  operated  by  such  receiver  or  receivers. 

I  have  undertaken  to  compile  a  statement  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  law, 
or  the  interpretation  which  has  been  made  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  liability  of 
the  employer,  particularly  for  acts  done  by  a  fellow-servant,  also  by  defective 
appliances.  I  si)ent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  investigating  this  subject,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  the  following  statement: 

AUTHORITIES  UPON  THE  LAW  OP  DAMAGES  CAUSED  FROM  INJURIES  RECEIVED  (1) 
BY  NEGLIGENCE  OP  A  FELLOW-SERVANT  AND    (2)  BY  DEFECTIVE  APPLIANCES. 

i.  T7i€  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant, — To  constitute  fellow-laborers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  which  protects  the  master  from  responsibility  for  injuries 
sustain^  by  one  servant  through  the  wrongful  act  or  carelessness  of  another,  it 
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is  not  necessary  that  the  servant  causing  and  the  servant  sustaining  the  injury 
shall  both  be  engaged  in  precisely  the  same,  or  even  similar  acts,  nor  need  their 
work  be  the  same.  The  negligent  servant  may  be  superior  to  the  injured  servant, 
in  his  grade  of  employment.  (Bartonshill  Coal  Co.  v,  Reid,  3  Macq.,  295;  Blake 
t?.  Me.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  67  Me., 60;  Liawley  v.  A.  R.  R.  Co.,  62  Me., 463;  Albro  v.  Aga- 
wam  Can.  Co.,  6  Cush.,75;  Thayer  v.  St.  L.  A.,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  22  Ind.,26;  Hoinagle 
V,  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  Co.,  65  N.  Y.,  608;  Malone  v,  Hathaway,  64  N.  Y.,  5; 
Peterson  v.  Whitebreast  C.  and  M.  Co.,  5  Iowa,  673;  McLean  v.  Blue  Point  Gravel 
M.  Co.,  61  Cal.,  255;  Collier  v.  Steinhart,  51  Cal.,  116;  O'Connor  v,  Roberts,  120 
Mass.,  227;  Zeigler  v,  Dav,  123  Mass.,  152;  Shanck  v.  N.  C.  R.  Co.,  25  Md.,  462; 
Brown  v.  Maxwell,  6  Hill,  592.) 

A  common  laborer  conveyed  to  and  from  his  labor  by  the  railroad  company 
employing  him  is  a  coemployee  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  train  conveying 
him.  (Kbji,  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Salmon,  11  Kan.,  83;  Gillshannon  v.  Stony  Brook  R. 
Co.,  10  Cush.,  298;  Seaver  r.  B.  and  M.  R.  Co.,  14  Gray,  466;  Timney  v.  Midland 
R.  Co.,  1  L.  R.  C.  P.,  291;  Russell  v.  Hudson  R.  R.  Co.,  17  N.  Y.,  134.) 

A  fellow-servant  is  anyone  who  serves  and  is  controlled  by  the  same  master. 
Common  employment  is  service  of  such  kind  that,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
sagacity,  all  who  engage  in  it  may  be  able  to  foresee  when  accepting  it  that, 
through  the  carelessness  of  fellow-servants,  it  may  probably  expose  them  to 
injury.     (McAndrews  v.  Bums,  80  N.  J.  L.,  117.) 

A  proper  test  is,  whether  the  negligence  of  one  servant  was  likely  to  inflict 
injury  on  another.  (Valtez  v,  O.  and  M.  R.  Co.,  85  111.,  500;  C.  and  A.  R.  Co.  v. 
Murphy,  53  HI.,  336.) 

In  Hlinois  it  is  held  that  when  servants  are  not  associated  together  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  where  their  employment  does  not  require  cooperation,  and 
does  not  result  in  mutual  contact  or  oring  them  together  in  such  relation  that 
they  may  exercise  upon  each  other  an  influence  promotive  of  safety  or  caution, 
the  reason  of  the  rule  making  those  in  different  departments  coemployees  does  not 
apply.  (C.  and  N.  W.  R.  Co.  v,  Sevett,  45  HI.,  197;  Ryan  v,  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  Co., 
60  111.,  171;  T.  W.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  O'Connor,  77  HI.,  391;  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  Co.  r. 
Moranda,  93I11.,302.) 

A  carpenter  working  as  such  for  a  railway  company,  while  being  conveyed  to 
or  from  his  work,  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  emmoyees  running  the  train  or 
repairinfif  the  track.     (O'Donnell  v.  Allegheny  V.  R.  Co.,  59  Pa.  St.,  289.) 

A  conductor  being  conveyed  on  his  employers*  railroad,  under  instructions  to 
proceed  to  a  certain  point  and  there  take  cnarge  of  a  train,  is  a  fellow-sei'vant  of 
those  who  have  the  management  of  the  cars  in  which  he  is  riding.  (Manville  v, 
C.  and  T.  R.  Co.,  11  Ohio  St.,  417.) 

If  the  parties  are  subject  to  the  same  general  control  and  the  employment  is  a 
common  one,  the^r  are  coservants,  althougn  engaged  in  separate  and  distinct  depart- 
ments of  the  service.  (Ohio  and  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Hammersley,  28  Ind.,  871;  Col.  and 
Ind.  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Arnold,  81  Ind.,  174;  Slattery  r.  T.  and  W.  R.  Co., 23  Ind., 81; 
Whaalan  v.  M.  R.  and  L.  E.  R.  Co.  8  Ohio  St.,  249;  Ry.  Co.  v.  Lewis,  33  Oh.  St.,  196; 
Hodgkins  v.  Eastern R.  Co.  119 Mass., 419;  Foster  v.  Minn.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  14  Minn., 
860;  Coon  v.  Syracuse  and  U.  R.  Co.,  5  N.  Y.,  492;  Banlec  v.  N.  Y.  and  H.  R.  Co., 
69  N.  Y.,  856;  Sammon  v.  N.  Y.  and  H.  R.  Co.  62  N.  Y.,  251;  Kielley  v.  Belcher 
S.  M.  Co.,  8  Sany.,  500;  Cooper  v,  M.  and  P.  D.  C.  R.  Co.,  23  Wis.,  668;  C.  and  A. 
R.  Co.  V.  Murphy,  53  HI.,  886;  St.  L.  and  S.  E.  R.  Co.  r.  Britz,  72  111.,  256.) 

Where  one  railway  company  runs  trains  on  the  track  of  another  the  servants 
of  either  company  are  not  coservants  of  the  servants  of  the  other.  (Smith  v. 
N.  Y.  and  H.  B.  Co.,  19  N.  Y.,  127;  Carroll  v.  M.  V.  R.  Co.,  18  Minn.,  80;  N.  and 
C.  R.  Co.  V,  CaiToll,  6  Heisk,  847;  Sawyer  v,  R.  and  B.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.,370;  C.  R.  R. 
Co.  V.  Armstrong,  49  Pa.  St.,  186.) 

Servants  of  subcontractor  building  bridges  on  line  of  railway  are  not  coservants 
of  those  operating  the  road  and  managing  trains.  (Donaldson  v.  Miss,  and  Mo. 
R.  Co.,  18  Iowa,  280.) 

Servants  of  a  contractor  and  those  of  a  subcontractor  are  not  coservants. 
(Goodfellow  V.  B.  H.  and  E.  R.  Co.,  106  Mass.,  461;  Corley  v.  Harris,  11  Allen, 
113;  Abrahams  v,  Reynolds,  5  H.  and  N.,  142;  Murphy  v.  Corolli,  3  H.  and  C,  462; 
Riley  v.  State  L.  S.  S.  Co.,  29  La.  Am.,  791;  Svenson  v.  S.  S.  Co.,  57  N.  Y.,  108; 
Young  V.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.,  80  Barb., 229;  Murray  v.  Currie,  6  L.  R.  C.  P.,  24;  Hunt 
V,  Pa.  R.  Co.,  51  Pa.  St.,  475;  Hass  v.  Phila.  and  S.  M.  S.  Co.,  88  Pa.  St.,  269.) 

Engineers  and  brakemen  are  in  the  same  class  or  line  of  employment  and  fellow- 
servants.  (L.  and  K.  R.  Co.  v.  Robinson,  4  Bu^,  507;  Sherman  v,  Roch.  and  S.  R. 
Co.,17N.  Y.,153.) 

So  are  a  brakeman  and  a  switch  tender.  (Slattery  v.  T.  and  W.  R.  Co.,  23  Ind., 
81.) 
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So  are  a  car  repairer  and  an  enizine  driver  having  charge  of  a  switch  engine. 
(C.  and  A.  R.  Co.  r.  Murphy,  53  HI.,  336.) 

So  are  laborers  on  a  construction  train  and  the  conductor  of  the  same  having 
char^  of  them.     (C.  and  A.  R.  Co.  v,  Keefe,  47  111.,  108.) 

So  IS  a  person  employed  to  couple  cars  and  the  engineer  and  conductor  having 
charge  of  them.     (Wilson  v.  Maoison,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  18  Ind.,  226.) 

So  are  the  engineer  of  a  general  train  and  the  hands  employed  in  loading  and 
unloading.  (Ohio  and  Miss.  R.  Co.  v,  Tindall,  18  Ind.,  366;  contra,  Dobbin  v.  R. 
and  D.  R.  Co.,  81  N.  C,  446.N 

So  are  the  master  machinisc  having  charge  of  the  machinery  and  control  of  the 
engineers  and  firemen  on  the  railroad.    (Fort  v.  M.  Pac.  R.  Co.,  2  Dill.,  259.) 

So  are  a  trackman  to  follow  passenger  trains  in  a  hand  car  and  see  that  the  track 
is  in  order  and  the  managers  of  the  train.     (Coon  v,  S.  and  V.  R.  Co. ,  5  N.  Y. ,  492. ) 

So  are  those  running  a  passenger  train  and  a  laborer  employed  to  gravel  new 
and  unfinished  track.    (Boldt  v.  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.  Co. ,  18  N.  Y. ,  432. ) 

Unless  they  are  subject  to  the  same  general  control,  the  fact  that  they  are 
engaged  in  the  same  common  pursuit  does  not  make  them  coservants.  (Svenson 
V.  S. S. Co., 57  N.  Y.,  108;  Abrahams  v,  Reynolds,  5  H.  and  N.,  142.) 

An  express  agent  in  the  employ  of  an  express  company  is  not  a  coemployee  of 
the  train  hands  on  the  train  on  which  he  travels.  ( Yeomans  v,  C.  C.  S.  Nav.  Co., 
44Cal.,71.) 

At  common  law,  the  employer  is  not  liable  for  damages  for  injuries  caused  to 
an  employee  by  his  fellow-servant.  Statutes  of  States  seek  to  define  what  is  a 
fellow-servant  and  to  limit  the  class.  Thus,  at  common  law,  the  engineer  and 
fireman  of  a  locomotive  engine  are  fellow-servants,  and  their  common  employer, 
the  railroad  company,  is  not  liable  to  either  for  the  negligence  of  the  other. 

So,  at  common  law,  a  car  inspector  is  a  fellow-servant  with  a  freight  brakeman 
and  therefore  the  common  employer  is  not  liable  to  the  brakeman  for  the  negli- 
gent act  of  the  the  inspector.    (See  Reno  on  **  Employer's  liability  acts,"  p.  113.) 

Recovery  from  injuries  from  negligence  of  coservants  is  only  precluded  as 
against  the  common  employer;  the  rule  does  not  apply  as  to  strangers.  (Busch 
V.  Buffalo  C.  R.  Co.,  29  Hun.,  112.) 

Where  the  owners  of  two  steamboats  agree  to  divide  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
season  they  are  partners,  but  the  crew  of  either  boat  are  not  fellow-servants  of 
the  crew  of  the  other.    (Connolly  v.  Davidson,  15  Minn.,  519.) 

Roadmaster  having  charge  of  repairs  to  a  culvert  is  a  coservant  with  the  work- 
men re]^iring  same.     (Lawley  v,  Androscoggin  R.  Co.,  62  Me.,  463.) 

A  tram  hand  is  not  a  fellow-servent  of  a  person  who  was  engineer,  conductor, 
superintendent,  and  master  of  a  gravel  and  material  train,  and  nad  entire  charge 
of  that  branch  of  the  business  on  a  section,  with  power  to  employ  and  discharge 
men.    (Dobbin  v,  R.  and  D.  R.  Co.,  81  N.  C,  446.) 

When  the  servant,  by  whose  negligence  other  servants  of  the  common  employer 
have  received  injury,  is  the  alter  e^o  of  the  master  and  to  whom  everything  nas 
been  left,  his  negligence  is  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  for  which  the  latter  is 
liable.  (Malone  v,  Hathaway,  64  N.  Y.,5;  Corcoran  v.  Holbrook,  59  N.  Y.,  517; 
Murphy  r.  Smith,  19  C.B.N.S.,361;  Laving  t?. N.  Y.  C.  and  H.R.R.  Co.,49N.  Y., 
521;Siegel  v.  Schantz,2  T.  and  C.  (U.  Y.),353;  Wright  v,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.,  28 
Barb.,  80;  Flike  v.  B.  and  A.  R.  Co.,  53  N.  Y.,  551;  Brothers  v.  Carter,  52  Mo.,  373; 
Allen  V.  New  Gas  Co. ,  1  L.  R.  Ex.  D. ,  251 ;  Grizzle  v.  Frost,  3  F.  and  F. ,  622;  Mun- 
son  V.  Oriental  Pr.  Wks.,  11  R.  I.,  187;  Brickner  v.  R.  R.  Co.,  46  N.  Y.,  672;  Brab- 
bitts  V,  R.  R.  Co.,  38  Wis.,  289;  Tarlant  v.  Webb,  18  C.  B.,  797;  Ford  v.  Fitchburg 
R.  Co.,  110  Mass.,  240;  Kelly  v,  Norcross,  121  Mass.,  508;  also  see  Hough  v.  Tex. 
and  Pac.  R.  Co.,  100  U.  S.,  213;  especially  note  in  Law  Ed.,  612.) 

An  engineer  on  one  train  is  a  fellow-servant  of  a  conductor  of  another  train  on 
the  same  road.    (Oakes  v,  Mase,  165  U.  S.,  363.) 

A  conductor  and  hands  on  a  work  train  and  a  section  foreman  in  charge  of  a 
hand  car  are  fellow-servants  of  a  laborer  on  the  hand  car  under  the  orders  ot  such 
foreman  when,  through  their  negligence,  he  is  injured  by  a  collision  of  the  train 
with  the  hand  car.    (Martin  v.  A.^T.  and  S.  F.  ft.  Co.,  166  U.  S.,339.) 

A  railroad  company  is  not  rec^uired  to  adopt  extraordinary  tests  for  discover- 
ing defects  in  a  locomotive  boiler  or  any  of  its  machinery,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  an  employee  to  show  that  the  injury  received  was  caused  by  the 
master's  negligence.    (Tex.  and  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  v,  Barrett,  166  U.  S.,  617.) 

A  master  is  responsible  to  servant  for  carefulness  and  comi)etency  of  coserv- 
ants. (Neb.  Ry.  Co.  v.  McDaniels,  107  U.  S., 454;  27  Law  Ed.,  605;  note  to  Baugh 
case,  87  Law  Ed.,  773.) 

A  brakeman  on  a  regular  train  of  a  railroad  and  the  conductor  of  a  wild  train 
on  the  same  road  are  fellow-servants,  and  the  railroad  company  is  not  responBlble 
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for  injuries  happening  to  the  former  by  reason  of  a  collision  of  the  two  trains. 
(Mo.  Pac.  B.  R.  Co.  v.  Poirier,167  U.  S.,48.) 

The  law  of  Kansas  making  a  railroad  company  liable  to  an  employee  for  the 
negligence  or  mismanagement  of  other  employees  of  the  same  company  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  (Mo.  Pac.  By.  Co. 
v.  Mackey,  127  U.  S.,  205.) 

The  courts  have  declared  the  following  fellow-servants: 

A  f reiffht-train  engineer  and  a  yard  clerk.  (N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  B.  Co.  t\-  Hyde, 
56Fed.  Kep.,188.) 

One  who  takes  the  number  of  each  car  and  locomotive  engineer.  (Beuhring  v, 
C.  and  O.  B.  Co.,  37  W.  Va.,  502.) 

A  railroad  fireman  of  one  train  and  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  another  train. 
(Cole  V.  No.  Cent.  B.  Co.,  12  Pa.  Co.  Ct.,  573;  Enright  v.  T.,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  B. 
Co.,  93  Mich.,  409.) 

A  common  day  laborer  and  brakeman  and  engineer.  (Mo.  Pac.  B.  Co.  v.  Haw- 
bly,  154  U.  S.,  349;  38  Law  Ed.,  1009,  and  many  cases  cited  in  footnote.) 

A  railroad  engineer  is  not  a  fellow-servant  or  one  who  is  in  the  exclusive  employ 
of  a  coal  company.    (CJent.  B.  of  N.  J.  v,  Stoermer,  51  Fed.  Bep.,  518.) 

A  gripman  on  a  cable  car  and  the  crew  of  a  wrecking  train  are  not  fellow- 
servants.     (West  Chicago  S.  B.  Co.  v.  Dwyer,  57  HI.  App.,  440.) 

Some  more  cases  as  to  who  are  fellow-servants  are  collected  in  a  footnote  to 
Cent.  B.  B.  Co.  v,  Keegan,  160  XT.  S.,  259;  40  Law  Ed.,  418.  Also  footnote  to  B. 
and  O.  B.  Co.  v.  Baugh,  37  Law  Ed.,  p.  773.) 

The  engineer  and  fireman  of  a  locomotive  running  alone  and  without  any  train 
attached  are  fellow-servants  of  the  railroad  company.  (B.  and  O.  B.  B.  Co.  v, 
Baugh,  149  U.  S. ,  368.  See  extensive  notes  on  Iowa  and  Miss,  employee's  liability 
act  in  9  Am.  and  En^.  B.  Cas.  (U.  S.),  9  and  97.) 

Damages  received  by  a  laborer  in  a  roundhouse  through  the  negligence  of  an 
engineer  in  blowing  down  the  engine  can  not  be  recovered  under  the  Massachu- 
setts statute.     (Perry  v.  Old  Colony  B.  B.  Co.,  41  N.  E.  Bep.,289.) 

A  car  cleaner  engaged  inside  a  passenger  coach  on  a  side  track;  another  coach 
was  kicked  ajg^ainst  it  at  an  unusual  rate  of  sx>eed  bv  a  switching  crew;  damages 
awarded  for  injury  done  to  such  car  cleaner.  (Mitchell  v.  N.  P.  K.  B.  Co. ,  70  Fed. 
Bep.,  15.) 

The  constitutional  provision  of  Mississippi  abrogating  assumption  of  risk  theory 
does  not  license  recklessness  or  carelessness  by  the  employees  and  give  them  a 
claim  to  compensation  for  injuries  thus  suffered.  (Buckner  v.  B.  and  D.  B.  B. 
Co.,  18  So.  Bep.,  449. 

A  car  repairer  working  in  a  separate  yard  from  a  ''hostler"  is  not  a  fellow- 
servant  of  such  hostler,  nor  of  the  switchman  in  such  other  yard,  particularly 
while  on  a  car  under  orders  to  proceed  to  another  place  and  assist  in  repair^ig 
damages  caused  by  a  wreck.  (San  Antonio  and  A.  P.  By.  Co.  v,  Keller,  32  S.  W. 
Bep.,  847.) 

A  wiper  in  a  roundhouse  who  was  injured  while  assisting  in  coaling  an  engine 
by  its  being  negli^ntly  removed  by  a  co-employee  can  recover  damages,  and  the 
receiver  of  the  railway  company  is  within  the  provisions  of  the  Minnesota  "  fel- 
low-servant act."    (Mikkelson  v.  Truesdale,65N.  W.Bep.,260.) 

Both  the  conductor  and  engineer  of  a  Irain  are  the  superiors  of  a  brakeman  on 
the  same  train,  and  the  railroad  comx)any  is  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  such 
brakeman  in  a  collision  cau'^ed  by  the  negligence  of  the  conductor  in  running  his 
train  in  a  depot  yard  at  night  without  a  sufficient  headlight.  (Oisswell  v,  Mon- 
tana Central  By.  Co., 42  Pac. Bep.,  767.) 

A  hostler,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  the  engines  into  the  roundhouse  and  take 
them  out  when  necessary,  and  a  boiler  washer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  boilers 
ot  the  engine  so  as  to  fit  them  for  further  service,  are,  as  a  matter  of  law,  fellow- 
servants.    (M.  K.  and  T.  By.  Co.  v.  Whittaker,  33  S.  W.  Bep. ,  716. ) 

The  employer's  act  of  Alabama  makes  a  carrier  liable  for  negligence  of  co-em- 
ployees, without  reference  to  the  care  and  diligence  used  by  the  carrier  in  the 
selection  of  its  employees.    (Culver  t;.  Ala.  Md.  By.  Co. ,  18  Sou.  Bep. ,  827. ) 

A  carrier  is  liable  in  damages  for  death  of  an  engineer  who  was  killed  in  a  col- 
lision caused  by  his  engine  running  into  an  unlighted  switching  engine  moving 
around  in  the  yards.    (San  Ant.  anoA .  P.  B.  B.  Co. ,  v,  Harding,  33  S.  W.  Bep. ,  373. ) 

A  brakeman  of  a  railway  company  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  his  fore- 
man; held  that  the  carrier  was  not  resx)onsible,  as  the  brakeman  and  the  foreman 
of  the  drill  crew,  of  which  the  brakeman  was  a  member,  are  fellow-servants. 
(Cent.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  Keegan,  16  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.,  269.) 

An  engineer  directed  a  brakeman  to  put  on  the  brake,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  deceased  to  obey  such  direction,  upon  which  the  txain  was  wrecked  and 
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brakeman  killed.    The  engineer  and  brakeman  are  not  fellow-flervants  and  the 
carrier  is  liable.     (Tex.  Cent.  By.  Co.  v,  Frazier,  34  S.  W.  Rep.,  664;  36  ib.  432.) 

A  switch  engineer  who  had  no  authority  or  control  over  a  switchman,  but  who 
belonged  to  the  same  crew,  by  negligence  causes  an  injury  to  the  switchman. 
The  carrier  is  not  liable  as  these  employees  were  fellow-servants.  (Gulf,  C.  and 
S.  F.  By.  Co.,  V.  Warner,  35  S.  W.  Bep.,  364.)  In  this  decision  the  court  defined 
fellow  servants  to  be:  Employees  who  are  engaged  in  a  common  service,  in  the 
same  grade  of  employment,  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and 
working  to  a  common  purpose. 

The  master^s  liability  does  not  depend  upon  gradations  in  the  employment 
The  test  is,  the  servant  must  be  employed  in  different  departments,  which  in 
themselves  are  so  distinct  and  separate  as  to  preclude  the  probability  of  contact 
and  of  danger  of  injury  by  the  negligent  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  serv- 
ant in  the  other  department.    (Sou.  ftc.  Co.  v,  McGill,  44  Pac.  Bep.,  302.) 

The  master  owes  a  servant  entering  his  employment  the  duty  to  provide  a 
reasonably  safe  place  to  work  in,  to  provide  reasonably  safe  tools,  appliances,  and 
machinery,  to  employ  safe  and  comi)etent  coservants,  and  to  adopt  and  promulgate 
safe  and  proper  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  (North.  Pac.  B.  B.  Co.  v, 
Peterson,  16  Sup.  Court  Bep. ,  843. )  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  a  day  laborer  on  an  extra  gang  on  a  hand  car  and  a  foreman  of 
the  gang  are  fellow-servants. 

For  using  in  a  negligent  manner  a  defective  appliance  furnished  by  the  master 
the  latter  might  be  liable  if  a  coemployee  were  thereby  and  in  consequence 
thereof  injured.  As  the  master  fumisned  the  defective  appliance  it  would  be  no 
answer  to  say  that  it  was  negligently  used.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  master 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  negligent  use  of  a  proper  appliance.  (North.  Pac. 
B.  B.  Co.,  v.  Charles,  16  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.,  849.) 

The  fellow-servant  act  of  Texas  does  not  apply  to  street  railroads,  as  they  are 
not  **railroad  corporations."    (Biley  v.  Galv.  City  By.  Co.,  35  S.  W.  Bep.,  826.) 

A  superintendent  of  a  convict  camp  and  a  convict  are  not  fellow-servants,  as 
the  convict's  servitude  was  involuntary.  (Buckalew  v.  Term,  C.  and  I.  Co.,  20 
Sn.  Bep.,  606.) 

If  the  superintendent  of  a  log  company  and  vice-principal  negligently  and 
improperly  directed  the  plaintiff  to  work  on  the  log  deck  with  him  without  giving 
him  necessary  or  proper  warning  or  instruction  as  to  the  daneer  and  hazard  of 
worMng  there,  for  the  lack  of  wmch  he  got  injured,  this  must  be  regarded  as  the 
negligent  act  of  the  defendant,  for  which  it  would  be  liable.  (Klochinski  v.  Sholes 
Lumber  Co.,  67  N.  W.  Bep.,  934.) 

A  conductor  directing  ana  controlling  the  movements  of  a  train  is  a  vice-prin- 
cipal of  the  master,  and  not  a  fellow-servant  of  his  brakeman.  (Spencer  v.  Brooks, 
25S.E.Bep.,480.) 

A  carrier  is  liable  for  a  defective  ladder  on  a  freight  train  because  of  which  a 
freight  conductor  was  injured,  where  by  the  use  of  ordinary  care  it  could  have  been 
known  that  the  ladder  was  in  such  condition.  (111.  Cent.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  HiUiard,  87 
S.W.Bep.,75.) 

A  train  disx>atcher  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  trainmen  in  charge  of  a  train;  but 
a  local  tele^aph  operator  at  the  station,  who  receives  and  delivers  the  orders  of 
tlie  train  dispatcher  is  a  fellow-servant  of  such  trainmen.  (Greg.  S.  L.  and  U.  N. 
By.  Co.  V, Frost,  74  Fed.  Bep.,  965.) 

A  motorman  on  an  elecmc  car  and  the  track  repairer  in  employ  of  the  same 
corporation  are  f eUow-servants.  (Landquist  v.  Duluth  St.  By.  Co. ,  67  N.  W.  Bep. , 
1006,) 

A  conductor  of  a  train  used  in  connection  vrith  a  bridge  gang  is  not  a  fellow 
servant  of  members  of  the  bridge  gang  under  the  **  fellow-servant  act  of  Texas." 
(M. K.  and  T. By. Co.  v. Hines, 40  S.  W. Bep.,  152.) 

A  boss  directing  an  act  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  merely  as  foreman  of  a  gang 
and  coemployee  of  the  injured  employee,  is  not  liable  for  damages.  (Maher  v. 
Thropp,  35  Atl.  Bep.,  1057.) 

The  head  of  a  gang  of  workmen  who  has  charge  of  a  particular  department  in 
the  erection  of  a  building  is  a  feUow-servant  with  the  workmen  in  his  gang — 
following  the  Baugh  Case.     (Coulson  v.  Leonard,  77  Fed.  Bep. ,  538. ) 

A  shift  boss  in  a  mine  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  a  man  under  his  employ. 
(McMahon  v.  Ida  Mining  Co. ,  70  N.  W.  Bep. ,  478. ) 

A  master  violates  his  duty  and  is  guilty  of  culpable  negligence  whenever,  with- 
out warning,  he  exposes  his  servant  knowingly  to  a  risk  or  injury  which  is  not 
obvious  and  was  not  known  to  the  servant.     (Gorven  v.  Bosh,  76  Fed.  Bep.,  549.) 

A  conductor  is  a  feUow-servant  with  a  brakeman  and  other  servants  on  a  train, 
not  a  vice-principal.     (Jackson  v,  N.  and  W.  B.  B.  Ck).,  27  S.  £.  Bep.,  278.) 
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An  overseer  of  Government  fortifications  in  x>ersonal  charge  of  the  work  is  not 
a  fellow-servant  with  a  laborer  in  his  hire.     (Atkins  v.  Field,  36  Atl.  Rep. ,  375. ) 

A  conductor  and  an  engineer  on  a  train  are  not  fellow-servants  nnder  tne  fellow- 
servant  act  of  Texas.    (Culpepper  v.  Int.  and  G.  N.  R.  R.  Co.,  40  S.  W.  Rep.,  886. ) 

"Common  service"  means  the  particular  thing  or  work  being  performed  for 
the  employer,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  out  of  which  it  grew,  jointly,  by 
the  employees  sought  to  be  held  fellow-servants.  So,  members  of  two  different 
train  jgangs,  attached  to  two  different  trains,  are  not  in  a  "  common  service,"  and 
therefore  are  not  fellow-servants.  (Patterson  v,  Houst.  and  Tex.C.R,R.Co.,40 
S.W.Rep.,442.) 

The  fellow-servant  act  of  Texas  is  constitutional.  (Mo. ,  K.  and  Tex.  Ry .  Co.  v. 
Hannig,  41  S.  W.  Rep.,  196.) 

An  employee  of  an  American  railway  company  on  a  train  running  from  Ver- 
mont to  a  x>oint  in  Canada  is  killed  within  the  territory  of  Canada.  The  circuit 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  declared  that  his  legal  representatives  could 
sue  in  the  United  States,  but  that  the  law  of  Canada  making  the  carrier  liable 
whether  the  injury  was  caused  by  negligence  of  a  feUow-servant  or  not  should  be 
the  law  of  the  case.    (Boston  and  Me.  R.  R.  Co.  v,  McDuffey,  79  Fed.  Rep.,  934.) 

A  member  of  a  gang  doing  the  same  work  and  receiving  the  same  pay  as  other 
members  of  the  gang,  but  who  exercises  authority  over  the  gang,  is  still  a  fellow- 
servant.  (Moore  Lirve  Co.  v.  Richardson  Adnex,  28  S.  E.  Rep.,  834;  Railway  Co. 
r,  Becker,  89  S.  W.  Rep.,  858;  Hunter  v,  K.  C.  and  M.  Ry.  Co.,  85  Fed.  Rep., 879.) 

Statutes  of  a  State  as  to  fellow-servants  do  not  encroach  upon  Federal  authority, 
and  constitute  the  laws  of  the  State  which  Federal  courts  are  bound  to  administer 
in  suits  arising  within  the  State.  (Hunter  v.  K.  C.  and  M.  Ry.  and  Br.  Co.,  85 
Fed.  Rep.,  879;  C,  M.  and  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co.  r.  Solan,  169  U.  S.,  133.) 

A  foreman  of  a  section  gang  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
gang  under  him,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  under  his  control  and  direction  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  (St.  L.,  I.  M.  and  S.  Ry.  Co.  v,  Rickman,  45  S. 
W.  Rep.,  56.) 

When  an  injury  is  caused  partly  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and 
partly  by  the  failure  of  the  master  to  provide  the  servant  a  reasonably  safe  place 
at  which  to  work,  the  negligence  of  the  fellow-servant  will  not  exonerate  the 
master.     (Stucke  v,  Orleans  R.  R.  Co. ,  23  Sm.  Rep. ,  342. ) 

In  this  State  (Illinois) ,  in  order  that  one  servant  should  be  the  fellow-servant  of 
another,  their  duties  must  be  such  as  to  bring  them  into  habitual  association,  so 
that  they  may  exercise  a  mutual  influence  upon  each  other  promotive  of  proper 
caution.    (Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  v.  Ligas,  50  N.  E.  Rep. ,  225. ) 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  courts  have  indulged  in  much  refinement  of  rea- 
soning on  the  question  of  who  are  fellow-servants,  and  that  the  grounds  on  which 
many  decisions  have  been  based  on  either  side  of  the  question  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory.    (Walker  v,  Gillett ,  52  Pac.  Rep. ,  442. ) 

A  vice-principal  for  whose  negligence  an  employee  will  be  liable  to  other 
employees  must  be  either — First,  one  in  whom  the  employer  has  placed  the  entire 
ch^ge  of  the  business,  or  of  a  distinct  branch  of  it,  giving  him  not  mere  authority 
to  superintend  certain  work  or  certain  workmen,  but  control  of  the  business,  and 
exercising  no  discretion  or  oversight  of  his  own;  or,  secondly,  one  to  whom  he 
delegates  a  duty  of  his  own  which  is  a  direct,  personal,  and  absolute  obligation, 
from  which  nothing  but  i)erf ormance  can  relieve  him.  (Prevost  v.  Citizens'  Ice 
and  Refrigerating  Co. ,  40  Atl.  Rep. ,  88. ) 

In  all  the  cases  decided  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  statute  requiring  operators  of 
mines  to  employ  mine  bosses,  it  is  held  that  these  mine  bosses  are  fellow-servants 
with  the  miners  and  employees  in  the  mines.  (Williams  v.  Thacker  C.  and  C.  Co. , 
80  S.  E.  Rep.  (W.  Va.),  107.) 

A  winchman  operating  the  engine  and  a  member  of  a  stevedore  gang  are  not 
fellow-servants.  (The  Lisnacrieve,  87  Fed.  Rep.,  570.)  But  where  the  re^ar 
winchman  is  absent  and  a  common  laborer,  like  the  libelant,  was  at  the  winch, 
then  the  temporary  winchman  is  a  fellow-servant  with  the  stevedores.  (The 
Anaces,  87  Fed.  Rep.,  565.) 

f .  Defective  appliances. — ^A  master  is  liable  to  his  servant  for  injuries  resulting 
from  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  of  which  he  might  have  known  by  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  care.  (Bier  v.  Standard  Mfg.  dk). ,  180  Pa. ,  446;  East  St.  Louis 
Pach  and  P.  Co.  v,  McElroy ,  29  111.  App. ,  504;  Union  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Fray,  43  Eans. , 
750;  Dutzi  v.  Geisel,  23  Mo.  App.,  676;  Donaline  v.  Enterprise  R.  Co.,  82  S.  C,  299; 
Washington  and  G.  R.  Co.  v.  McDade,  135  U.  S.,  554  (34,  235),  18  Wash.  L.  Rep., 
626;  Southwest  Virginia  Imp.  Co.  v.  Andrew,  13  Va.  L.  J.,  634, 17  Wash.  L.  Rep., 
699;  Humphrews  v.  Newxwrt  News  and  M.  V.  Co.,  33  W.  Va.,  135,  89  Am.  and 
£ng.  B.  Cas.,  863;  Hoffman  v.  Dickinson,  81  W.  Va.,  142;  Easpari  v.  Marsh,  74 
Wis.,  662.) 
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An  employer  does  bis  duty  when  he  provides  in  such  manner  as  is  fairly  and 
reasonably  pmdent  and  safe,  and  when  he  furnishes  appliances  which,  althongh 
not  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  may  be  nsed  without  danger.  (McCk>mbs  v, 
Pittsburg  and  W.  R.  Co.,  130  Pa.,  182;  Ballard  v,  Hitchcock  Mfg.  Co.,  51  Hun,  188; 
Kaye  v,  Kob  Roy  Hosiery  Co.,  51  Hun,  519;  Lehigh  and  W.  Coal  Co.  v.  Hages,  5 
L.  R.  A.,  441, 128  Pa.,  294;  Carlson  v.  Phenix  Bridge  Co.,  55  Hun,  485;  Galveston, 
H.  and  S.  A.  R.  Co.  v.  Garrett,  73  Tex.,  262.) 

An  employee  is  warranted  in  acting  upon  the  assumption  that  machinery  which 
he  is  required  to  use  is  safe  and  adapted  to  the  service  in  which  he  and  it  are 
employed.  (Galveston,  H.  and  S.  A.  K.  Co.  v,  Garrett,  73  Tex. ,  262;  Covey  v.  Han- 
nibal and  St.  J.  R.  Co. ,  27  Mo.  App. ,  170;  Bowers  v.  Union  Pac.  R.  Co. ,  4  Utah,  215. ) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  use  reasonable  diligence  to  guard  against  the  risk 
of  accident  to  his  employees,  and  to  make  such  reasonable  repairs  or  clumges  as 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  such  risk.  (McDonald  v.  Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  and  O. 
R.  Co.,  41  Minn.,  439.) 

A  servant  can  not  recover  for  an  injury  resulting  from  defective  machinery  or 
appliances  unless  the  master  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  of  the  defect  and  the 
servant  was  ignorant  thereof  and  had  not  equal  means  of  knowledge.  VHumph- 
rews  V.  Newport  News  and  M,  V.  Co.,  33  W.  Va.,  135;  Bailey  v.  Rome,  W.  and  O. 
R.  Co.,  49  Hun,  377;  Chicago  and  A.  R.  Co.  v.  Stites,  20  111.  Api).,  648;  Washing- 
ton and  G.  R.  Co.  v.  McDade,  135  U.  S.,  534  (34-235),  18  Wash.  L.  Rep., 526;  Goltz 
V,  Milwaukee,  L.  S.  and  W.  R.  Cto.,  76  Wis.,  136,  41  Am.  and  Eng.  R.  Cas.,  282.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  to  inspect  the  cars  of  another  company 
used  upon  its  road  and  see  that  they  are  in  proi)er  condition  so  as  to  be  sate  for 
the  use  of  employees.  (Goodrich  v.  New  York  Cent,  and  H.  R.  R.,  5  L.  R.  A., 
750;  116  N.  Y.,  398;  41  Am.  and  Eng.  R.  Cas.,  259.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  in  employing  a  brakeman  to  provide  its 
cars  with  safe  and  suitable  brakes  and  appliances  to  oe  used  by  him.  (Carpenter 
V.  Mexican  Nat.  R.  Co.,  17  Wash.  L.  Rep.,  630;  39  Fed.  Rep.,  815.) 

A  railroad  comjpany  owes  an  employee  the  duty  of  keeping  in  a  reasonable  safe 
and  secure  condition  a  stage  or  platform  constructed  for  the  use  of  men  engaged 
in  unloading  coal  cars  standing  on  a  trestle.     (Sellbrok  v,  Langdon,  55  Hun,  19.) 

Injury  to  a  brakeman  from  collision  of  the  train  with  an  animal  which  has  come 
upon  the  railroad  track  through  a  defective  fence  makes  the  company  liable  for 
the  damages  under  the  New  York  general  railroad  act  of  1850,  section  44,  which 
imposes  upon  railroad  companies  the  absolute  duty  to  fence  their  tracks.  (Don- 
negan  v.  Erhardt,  7  L.  R.  A.,  527;  119  N.  Y.,  468;  42  Am.  and  Eng.  R.  Cas.,  580.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  provide  his  servants  with  a  safe  working  place 
and  with  safe  machinery  and  appliances  and  to  keep  them  in  repair.  ( Indianapolis 
and  St.  L.  R.  Co.  v.  Watson,  114  Ind.,  20;  Cullen  v.  National  Metal  Roof  Co.,  46 
Hun,  562;  Rice  v.  King  Phillip  Mills,  144  Mass.,  229;  Atchison,  T.  and  S.  F.  R. 
Co.  V.  McKee;  87  Kan.,  592;  Thorn  v.  New  York  City  Ice  Co.,  46  Hun,  497;  Nel- 
son V.  Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  Co.,  29  Fed.  Rep.,  840.) 

A  railroad  company  is  under  a  legal  duty  not  to  expose  its  employees  to  dangers 
arising  from  such  defects  in  foreign  cars  as  may  be  discovered  by  reasonable 
inspection  before  such  cars  are  admitted  into  its  trains.  (Bait,  and  P.  R.  Co.  v. 
Mackey,  157U.  S.,72.) 

A  railroad  company  which  fails  to  have  modern  coupling  devices  on  its  freight 
cars  is  gn^ilty  of  continuing  negligence  and  is  liable  for  injuries  incurred  in  coup- 
ling such  cars  by  hand.     (Greenlee  v.  Southern  Ry.  Co.  {N,  C),  30  S.  E.,  115.) 

Kailroads,  though  not  bound  to  their  servants  to  supply  them  with  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  appliances,  are  Dound  to  furnish  such  as 
are  being  used  by  well-regulated  and  conducted  railroads,  well  constructed,  and 
kept  in  repair.  (Toledo,  W.  and  W.  R.  Co.  W.  Fredericks,  71  111.,  294;  Mansfield 
Coal  and  C.  R.  Co.  v.  McEnery,  91  Pa.,  185;  36  Am.  Rep.,  662;  Cooper  v.  Central  R. 
Co.,  of  Iowa, 44  Iowa,  134;  Brown  v.  Accrington  Cotton  Spinning  and  Mfg.  Co.,  3 
Hurlst  and  C.  ,511 ;  McGinnis  v,  Canada  Southern  Bridge  Co. ,  49  Mich. ,  466;  Little 
Rock  and  Ft.  S.  R.  Co.  v.  Duffey,  35  Ark. ,  602;  Toledo,  W.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Asbury, 
84  111.,  429;  King  v.  Boston  and  W.  R.  Corp.,  9  Cush.,  112;  Cagney  v,  Hannibal  and 
St.J.R.Ck).,69Mo.,416;  Disherv.New  YorkCent.andH.R.R.Co.,94N.  Y.,622.) 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  an  injury  to  an  employee  from  a  defective  side 
stake  on  a  lumber  car.     (Bushbv  v.  New  York,  L.  E.  and  W.  R.  Co. ,  107  N.  Y. ,  374. ) 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  negligence  in  not  providing  and  keeping  a  lad- 
der on  a  freight  car  next  to  a  caboose  in  good  repair,  so  as  to  make  it  safe  for  the 
conductor  to  pass  up  and  down  it  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  where  he  is  not 
chargeable  with  negligence  in  using  it.  (Goodman  v,  Richmond  and  D.  R.  Co., 
81  Va.,  576.) 
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An  employer  is  not  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  defects  in  machinery,  if  they 
could  not  be  known  or  be  supposed  to  exist,  after  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care, 
skill,  and  diligence.     (Gulf  C.  and  S.  F.  R.  Co.  v.  Wells,  81  Tex.,  685.) 

An  employer  is  not  required  to  furnish  his  employee  with  such  appliances  as 
combine  the  greatest  safety  with  practical  use,  but  only  to  exercise  such  care  in 
their  selection  as  a  prudent  man  would  exercise  for  his  own  protection.  (Sappen- 
field  V.  Main  Street  and  A.  P.  B.  Co.,  91  Cal.,48;  Brymer  v.  Southern  Pac.Oo.,90 
Cal.,496.) 

A  railway  company  is  bound  to  use  a  high  degree  of  care  in  furnishing  and 
keeping  in  rep^air  machinery  which  its  servants  are  required  to  use;  but  is  not 
bound  to  furnish  machinery  that  is  absolutely  safe.  (International  and  G.  N.  B. 
Co.  V.  Williams,  82  Tex., 342.) 

The  use  of  an  appliance  or  machine  which  has  been  in  dailv  use  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  uniformly  proved  safe  and  efficient  may  be  continued  without  imputation 
of  negligence.  (Sappenfield  v.  Main  Street  and  A.  P.  R.  Co. ,  91  Cal. ,  48;  Brymer  v. 
So. Pac.  Co., 90  (Jal., 496.) 

For  the  above  and  many  other  similar  authorities  on  this  point,  see  note  to 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company  v.  Elliott  (149  U.S., 266)  in  37  Law 
Edition  r U.  S.  Rep. ) ,  page  728. 

As  to  liability  or  railroad  conmanies  to  switchmen  or  brakemen  for  injuries 
while  coupling  cars,  see  note  to  Kohn  v.  McNulta  (37  Law  Ed., p.  150). 

While  it  is  true  that  a  servant  who  enters  the  employment  of  anotner  assumes 
the  ordinary  risks  of  business,  this  would  not  include  the  risks  of  working  with 
unsafe  anphances;  for  the  master  is  bound  to  supply  his  servants  with  sound  and 
safe  appliances,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  sound  and  safe  condition.  (Bussey  v. 
Char,  and  W.  C.  Ry .  Co. ,  30  S.  E. ,  477. ) 

The  duty  of  a  railway  company  toward  an  employee,  to  inspect  cars  coming 
from  other  roads,  is  not  limited  to  cars  which  are  to  be  hauled  over  its  own  road, 
but  extends  to  cars  which  it  switches  from  another  road,  to  which  they  are  to  be 
returned  after  loading. 

An  employee  of  a  railway  company  has  the  right  to  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  appliances  furnished  are  free  from  defects  discoverable  by  proper  inspection, 
and  is  not  submitted  to  the  danger  of  using  appliances  containing  such  defects 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  general  methods  adopted  by  the  employer  in 
carrying  on  his  business,  or  because,  by  ordinary  care,  he  mignt  have  known  of 
the  methods,  and  inferred  therefrom  that  danger  of  insufficient  appliances  might 
arise.     (Tex. and  Pac.  R.  Co.  v,  Archibald,  170  U. S.,  665.) 

The  failure  to  provide  the  necessary  appliances  is  the  causa  caucaus.  The 
defendant,  however,  frankly  asks  us  to  reconsider  and  overrule  the  Greenlee  case. 
That  case  was  the  expression  of  no  new  doctrine,  but  the  affirmation  of  one  as 
old  as  the  law,  and  founded  on  the  soundest  principles  of  justice  and  reason,  to 
wit:  That  when  safer  appliances  have  been  invented,  tested,  and  have  come  into 

general  use,  it  is  negligence  per  se  for  the  master  to  expose  his  servant  t6  the 
azard  of  life  or  limb  from  antiquated  appliances  which  have  been  generally  dis- 
carded by  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  other  employers.  (Witsell  v.  B.  R. 
Co.,  120  N.  C,  557.)  This  must  be  so  if  masters  owe  any  duties  to  their  employees 
and  unless  economy  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  management  is 
to  be  deemed  superior  to  the  conservation  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  employed 
in  their  operation.    The  court  refused  to  overrule  the  Greenlee  decision. 

The  defendant  was  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  providing  suitable 
machinery,  instruments,  means,  and  appliances  for  its  work.  The  providing  of 
suitable  links  for  coupling  the  cars  of  the  train  fell  within  this  duty.  This  was  a 
duty  which  belonged  to  the  defendant  as  master,  and  could  not  be  delegated.  It 
should  use  proper  care  to  furnish  secure  and  propei  masters  over  any  duties  to 
their  employees;  and  unless  economy  of  exi)enditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
management  is  to  be  deemed  superior  to  the  conservation  of  ^he  lives  and  limbs 
of  those  employed  in  their  operation.  The  court  refused  to  overrule  the  Greenlee 
decision.     (Troxler  v.  Southern  R.  R.  Co.  N.  C,  March,  1899,  not  yet  reported.) 

The  defendant  was  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  providing  suitable 
machinery,  instruments,  means,  and  appliances  for  its  work.  The  providing  of 
suitable  Imks  for  coupling  the  cars  of  that  train  fell  within  this  duty.  This  was 
a  duty  which  belonged  to  the  defendant  as  master,  and  could  not  be  delegated. 
It  should  use  proper  care  to  furnish  secure  and  proper  links  and  to  keep  them  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  should  be  proper  and  sufficient  for  work  to  be  done  by 
them.  The  defendant  should  use  reasonable  care  to  prevent  the  use  of  unsuita- 
ble and  dangerous  links.  (Judge  Blodgett's  charge  to  the  jury  in  Miller  v,  K.  Y. , 
K.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.,  superior  court  of  Mass.,  October,  1898.) 
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NEOLIOENCE  OF  FELLOW-SERVANTS. 

The  great  conflict  of  authority  respecting  the  rule  as  to  when  two  employees  are 
fellow-servants  has  caused  various  States  of  the  Union  to  pass  acts  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  proposed  object  of  such  acts  is,  generally,  to  correct  either  a  previous 
bad  statement  or  a  previous  bad  judicial  decision.  Alabama,  Massachusetts, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  and  other  States  have  x>assed  employer's  liability  acts  based 
upon  the  English  act  of  1880.  In  the  case  of  railroad  employees,  these  acts  give 
the  employees  a  right  of  action  against  their  employers  for  injuries  caused  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  having  charge  or  control  of  certain  rail- 
road instrumentalities. 

In  some  States  the  defense  of  fellow-servant*s  negligence  has  even  been  abol- 
ished in  certain  cases  by  statute;  other  States  have  no  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  the  Baugh  case,  '*  against 
the  trend  of  some  former  cases,"  as  Judge  Acheson  says,  that  in  the  absence  of 
State  legislation  the  question  is  not  one  of  local  law  upon  which  the  Federal 
courts  are  bound  to  follow  the  State  decisions,  but  is  one  of  general  law  upon 
which  the  Federal  courts  may  exercise  their  independent  judgment,  uncontrolled 
by  local  decisions.  Thus  appears  the  anomalous  condition  of  suits  for  damages 
in  a  State,  based  upon  the  same  facts,  which  are  governed  by  different  principles 
of  law,  dependent  upon  whether  the  suits  are  brought  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
or  in  the  courts  of  tne  United  States.  There  is  great  need  of  le^slation  by  Con- 
gress upon  this  point.  A  uniformity  is  very  much  to  be  desired  m  the  legal  prin- 
ciples governing  such  cases. 

Agam:  A  Feaeral  court  which  sits  in  one  State  may  enforce  the  statute  of 
another  State,  where  the  injury  occurred,  although  the  local  State  courts  of  the 
State  wherein  the  Federal  court  sits  have  refused  to  enforce  such  statute.  Even 
a  decision  by  a  State  court  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  under  a  statute  of 
another  State  is  not  binding  upon  a  Federal  court  sitting  in  the  first  State  in 
another  like  case :  Cox  Case  (145  U.S., 598).  There  the  "general  law"  doctrine 
also  intervened  and  overrode  the  local  statute.  New  legislation  is  necessary  along 
this  line,  too,  in  order  to  clear  up  such  conflict  and  confusion  and  to  establish  a 
imiform  mode  of  procedure  in  all  the  Federal  courts. 

**  The  stubborn  resistance  of  business  corporations,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shear- 
man, an  attorney  of  the  New  York  bar  who  has  repeatedly  represented  railway 
companies  and  other  corporations,  "common  earners  ana  null  owners  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  most  moderate  laws  for  the  protection  of  human  beings  from 
injury,  and  their  utter  failure  to  provide  such  prot^jtion  of  their  own  accord, 
ought  to  satisfy  any  impailial  jud^e  that  true  justice  demands  a  constant  expan- 
sion of  the  law  in  the  direction  of  mcreased  responsibility  for  negligence,  instead 
of  attempts,  unfortunately  too  common,  to  restrict  such  responsibility  by  intro- 
ducing new  exceptions." 

DEFECTIVE  APPLIANCES. 

The  weight  of  authorities  establishes  that  a  carrier  is  bound  to  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care  with  reference  to  all  the  appliances  of  its  business,  and  is  bound 
to  protect  its  employees  from  injury  therefrom  by  reason  of  latent  or  unseen 
defects  so  far  as  such  care  can  do  so ;  but  the  carrier  is  not  an  insurer  to  its 
employees  against  injury,  and  is  only  chargeable  for  damages  happening  to  its 
employees  from  defective  appliances  when  negligence  can  properly  be  imputed  to 
the  carrier. 

I  believe  that  an  investigation  by  this  commission  will  show  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  declare  itself  in  regard  to 
these  unsettled  questions  which  are  being  so  differently  determined  by  different 
courts,  and  for  which  there  exists  no  fixed  rule  of  decision. 

In  England  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction.  The  state 
of  the  law  there,  as  I  understand  it,  is  as  follows : 

Under  the  old  common  law  the  employer  was  only  liable  in  damages  for 
injuries  caused  to  anyone  by  the  negligence  of  his  servants,  and  then  an  excep- 
tion was  made  when  the  person  knowingly  incurred  the  risk.  The  courts  held, 
on  the  ground  that  a  workman  when  he  engaged  himself  in  any  service  he  was 
aware  that  in  all  employments  the  lisk  of  injuries  by  the  negligence  of  fellow- 
employees  will  be  incurred,  that  an  employer  was  not,  therefore,  liable  to  the 
workman  for  the  injuries  thus  incurred.  The  first  step  to  relieve  the  employee 
of  this  hardship  was  the  employers'  liability  act  of  1880.  At  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage business  men  all  over  the  country  predicted  ruin  to  the  employers,  but  dur- 
ing nearly  two  decades  of  operation  the  predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and 
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on  the  contrary  it  has  been  seen  that  the  principle  enunciated  could  be  farther 
invoked.  A  bill  entitled  the  emj^loyers'  liability  act  of  1893  was  introduced  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Asquith,  but  it  did  not  become  a  law.  It  was  constructed 
along  the  lines  of  the  act  above  mentioned,  but  in  addition  prohibited  ^'  contract- 
ing out."  The  workmen's  comi)ensation  act  of  1897,  operative  July  1^  1898,  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  a  further  evolution  of  the  principle.  It,  too, 
practically  prohibits  '*  contracting  out "  and  at  the  same  time  makes  the  employer 
virtually  the  insurer  of  the  employee.  Instead  of  the  negative  exposition,  tnis 
new  act  declares  the  employer  iLable  for  all  injuries  and  excepts  those  occasioned 
by  the  serious  and  willful  misconduct  of  the  employee.  A  schedule  of  compensa- 
tions or  damages  for  which  the  employer  is  varioudy  liable  is  included  in  the  act. 
These  liabilities  are  so  large  that  employers  are  comi)elled  to  resort  to  insurance 
companies,  or  for  cheaper  indemnity,  to  mutual  combinations.  Contrary  to 
expectations  the  insurance  companies  have  raised  their  charges  very  much,  but 
it  IS  conservatively  hoped  that  the  experience  of  a  short  period  of  time  will  prove 
the  lack  of  necessity  for  such  advances  in  rates. 

This  act,  by  fastening  the  liability  upon  the  employers,  makes  a  great  stride 
toward  the  principle  that  the  trades  and  industries  in  which  an  employee  is 
engaged  at  the  time  of  the  injury  should  bear  the  burden  of  the  relief  and  main- 
tenance of  the  injured  man  and  those  dependent  ux>on  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  something  about  limit  of  liability  in  the 
English  law? — ^A.  The  bill  provides*' That  where  personal  injury  is  caused  to  a 
workman  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  workman's 
employer,  the  workman,  or,  in  case  of  the  injury  resulting  in  death,  his  representa- 
tives, shall  have  the  same  right  to  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer 
as  if  the  workman  had  not  oeen  in  the  employer's  service.  An  exception  to  this 
is  made  where  the  workman,  knowing  of  the  negligence,  f  suled,  without  reasonable 
excuse,  to  notify  employer,  etc.  A  contract  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right 
is  not  a  defense.  The  employer,  however,  in  case  he  has  contributed  to  a  frmd 
providing  any  benefit  for  the  workman,  when  sued  shall  be  entitied,  in  the  place 
of  the  workman,  to  any  money  payable  out  of  the  fund.  And  if  tiie  employer  is 
sued  and  payment  of  a  fine,  xmaer  any  act  of  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  same 
cause  of  action,  has  not  been  paid,  the  workman  shall  not  be  entitied  thereafter  to 
receive  any  such  fine." 

<^.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  have  limited  liability  by 
legislation  there? — ^A.  To  the  extent  I  have  stated. 

The  act  of  1880  makes  the  employer  liable  for  injuries  to  the  workman  caused 
by  defect  of  machinery,  negligence  of  a  person  in  the  employer's  service  intrusted 
with  superintendence  or  with  authority  over  the  iniured  man,  or  any  act  or  omis- 
sion done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the  orders  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  by  the 
negliffence  of  any  x)erson  in  charge  of  railway  signals,  etc.,  while  the  biU  of  1898 
woula  make  the  employer  liable  to  the  injured  workman  where  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer.  Both  place 
the  worlonan  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  employer. 
By  the  act  of  1880  the  employer  was  protected  by  exceptions  in  which  he  was  moiully 
innocent,  while  bill  118  excepts  him  only  when  the  employee,  knowing  of  the  neg- 
ligence, failed  without  reasonable  excuse  to  notify  the  employer,  etc.  The  bul 
adds,  further,  that  a  contract  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right  is  not  a  defense. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  it  the  employer,  when  he  has  contributed  to  a  fund  providing 
any  benefit  to  the  worlonan  and  the  employer  is  sued,  he  is  entitled,  in  the  place 
of  the  workman,  to  any  money  payable  out  of  the  fund.  And  if  sued  and  payment 
of  a  fine  under  any  act  of  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  same  cause  of  action  luks  not 
been  paid  by  the  employer,  the  workman  snail  not  be  entitied  thereafter  to  any 
such  fine.  Unlike  the  act,  the  bill  does  not  limit  the  amount  of  damages  recover- 
able, nor  does  it  limit  the  time  within  which  the  action  must  be  brought.  Both 
provide  that  the  action  must  lie  in  the  county  court,  but  can  be  carried  into  a 
hiffher  court. 

In  some  of  our  own  States  we  have  limited  liability;  that  is,  that  a  death  claim 
can  not  exceed  $5,000.  It  is  so  in  Massachusetts.  Damages  recoverable  for  death 
through  neglig^ence:  $5,000  in  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dlinois,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  West  Virginia--13;  $10,000:  in  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  and  Vir- 
ginia— 8.  Now,  at  least,  the  Congress  should  either  do  that  or  it  should  endeavor 
to  secure  harmony  of  decisions  or  State  and  Federal  courts. 

The  case  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  against  Baugh  (United  States  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  vol.  149,  p.  368)  is  a  very  peculiar  case.  I  want  to  state  something 
about  it  in  an  offhand  way.  Baugh  was  an  employee  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad;  he  was  injured,  and  brought  a  suit  in  the  State  court.    The  Baltimore 
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and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  foreign  corporation,  had  this  case 
removed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court.  It  was  tried  in  the  United  States  dr- 
cult  court.  The  court  followed  the  decisions  of  the  State  court  and  damages  were 
awarded  Baugh.  The  case  then  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  apx)eal  from  this  decision — ^made  by  court  of  the  carrier's  own  choosing — 
and  tne  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  rauroad  was  not  liable.  Now,  you  see  this 
curious  state  of  affairs:  Here  are  two  parallel  roads.  If  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
had  been  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Ohio  his  case  would  have  been  maintained 
in  a  State  court,  where  undoubtedlyhe  would  have  obtained  redress;  but  here  was 
a  f  orei^  corporation  paralleling  a  State  road,  and  Baugh  was  injured  witii  impu- 
nity. The  fact  of  being  a  foreign  corporation  deprived  him  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  his  State  and  he  could  not  recover  for  his  injury.  The  court  said 
that  *'  there  is  no  common  law  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  a  general  law; " 
and  that  seems  to  mean  that  any  particular  case  is  judged  by  such  construction 
as  any  particular  judge  may  see  nt  to  find,  without  precedent  to  guide  him.  Here 
you  wiU  find  what  some  of  the  United  States  court  judges  have  said  in  regard  to 
the  Baugh  decision: 

'* Against  the  trend  of  some  former  ccuses."  (Judge  Acheson,  in  Pull.  P.  Co.  v, 
Harlnns,  55  Fed.  Rep.,  932.) 

"As  a  United  States  circuit  judge,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  conform  to  the  view 
so  strongly  announced  as  is  the  utterance  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Baugh 
Case."    TJudee  Lurton,  in  Harley  v.  L.  and  JST.  R.  Co.,  57  Fed.  Rep.,  144.) 

"  The  Biaugn  and  various  other  decisions  may  be  characterized,  at  least,  as  con- 
flicting."   (JudRe  Ross,  in  Bank  of  N.  A.  v.  Rindge,  57  Fed.  Rep.,  279.) 

"  The  rule  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Baugh  Case  is  claimed  to  be 
broader,  more  comprehensive,  and  far-reaching  than  any  heretofore  announced 
by  that  court."    (Judge  Woods,  in  N.  and  N.  R.  Co.  v.  Ward,  61  Fed.  Rep.,  927.) 

**  It  is  insisted  that  these  and  other  cases,"  including  the  Baugh  Case,  "  show 
the  existence  of  some  general  law  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  law  of 
the  land  prescribed  by  the  States.  This  does  not  jin  my  opinion,  follow. "  (Judge 
Grossoup,  in  Swift  v.  Phil,  and  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  64  Fed.  Rep.,  69.) 

"  The  Itoss  Case,  while  left  to  stand  ux)on  ground  apx>arently  inconsistent  with 
the  general  principles  announced  in  the  Baugh  Case,  is  nevertheless,  in  terms, 
expressly  approved  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  rested  are  there  carefully  distinguished."  (Judge  Gilbert,  in 
K^o.  Pac.  R.  Co.  V.  Beaton,  64  Fed.  Rep.,  563.} 

"  Our  decisions  above  referred  to  were  each  predicated  on  the  rulings  made  in 
the  Baugh  Case,  which  set  at  rest  some  of  the  doubts  that  had  been  raised,  and 
corrected  certain  deductions  that  seemed  to  be  warranted  by  some  expressions 
found  in  the  earlier  case  of  Railway  Co.  v.  Ross."  (Judge  Thayer,  in  Balch  r. 
Hans,  73  Fed.  Rep.,  974.} 

« In  Finley  v.  Railroad  Company  I  attempted  to  distinguish  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  case  on  trial  from  those  presented  in  RaiLroad  Co.  v.  Baugh, 
and  follow  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  in  Mason  v.  Railroad 
Company.  The  circuit  court  of  apx)eals  overruled  my  views  of  the  law  of  the 
case.  I  now  feel  constrained  to  strictly  observe  the  positive  decisions  of  the 
United  States  appellate  courts,  clearly  expressed  in  learned  and  elaborate  opin- 
ions."   (Judge  Dick,  in  Wright  v.  So.  Ry.  Co.,  80  Fed.  Rep.,  260.) 

Here  are  a  number  of  confficting  opinions — one  judge  says  it  is  ri^ht  and  one 
judge  says  it  is  wrong;  and  if  this  commission  can  not  come  to  the  point  where  it 
feels  that  after  a  fair  examination  of  this  whole  subject  there  ought  to  be  a 
national  law  defining  the  liability  of  employers,  at  least  it  should  recommend 
action  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  following  proposed  act: 

**  AK  ACT  to  secure  harmony  in  decisions  of  State  and  Federal  courts. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  the  several  States  shall,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  otherwise  require  or  provide,  be  regarded  as  rules  of  deci.sion 
in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  where  such 
decisions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  regard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
involving  questions  of  general  and  those  involving  questions  of  special  or  local  law. " 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  time  has  come  when  almost  every  case  involving 
railway  employees  reaches  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  Congress  can  well 
enact  legislation  in  regard  to  that  class  which  the  courts  must  follow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Who  suggested  that  law?— A.  I  wrote  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  State  courts  accept  the  decisions  of  Federal 
courts  as  higher  than  their  own? — ^A.  No,  I  think  not;  but  the  Federal  court  is 
presumed,  where  the  statute  of  any  particular  State  is  in  question,  to  follow  the 
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statate  of  that  State  and  the  deoisions  of  the  conrts,  as  far  as  applicable  to  the 
case  at  issue.  I  have  also  here  a  bill  which  was  introduced  at  my  request  by 
Mr.  McEttrick,  of  Boston,  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress.  I  hardly  expected  that 
any  legislation  could  there  be  accomplished,  but  I  Belieyed  that  time  would  bring 
tiie  question  to  the  front.  The  bill  was  prei)ared  with  the  gn*eatest  care,  and  is  in 
line  with  the  Ihiglish  bill  of  1898  regarding  the  same  subject.  The  biU  is  as 
follows: 

"  A  BILL  relating  to  the  liability  of  emploTen  engaged  in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  for 

injuries  to  their  employees. 

**  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentaiives  of  the  United  Staiea 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
ax>ply  only  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and 
to  their  emrdoyees  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  common  carriers  as  such. 

'*  Seo.  2.  That  where,  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  x>er8onal  injury  is  caused 
to  an  employee  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
employee's  employer,  the  employee,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  his  representatives, 
shall  have  the  same  rights  to  compensation  and  remedies  ag^ainst  the  employer  as 
if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of,  nor  in  the  service  of,  the  employer, 
nor  engaged  in  his  work:  Provided,  That  an  employee  or  his  representatives  snail 
not  be  entitled  under  this  act  to  any  right  of- compensation  or  remedy  against  the 
employee's  employer  in  any  case  where  the  employee  knew  of  the  neghgence  which 
caused  his  injury  and  failed,  vnthout  reasonable  excuse,  to  give  or  cause  to  be 
given  within  a  reasonable  time  information  thereof  to  hiis  employer,  or  to  some 
person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  his  employer;  but  nothing  contained 
in  this  proviso  shall  apply  to  any  case  where  such  employee  is  injured  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  and  so  forth, 
approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

**Sec.  8.  That  a  contract  whereby  an  employee  relinquishes  any  right  under 
this  act  shall  not,  if  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right,  constitute  a  defense  to 
any  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  under  this  act. 

**  Sec.  4  That  where  an  employer  has  contributed  to  a  fund  providing  any  ben- 
efit for  an  employee,  or  his  representatives  in  case  of  injury  or  death,  then,  m  the 
event  of  the  employee  or  his  representatives  neglecting  to  sue  the  employer  for 
comx>ensation,  inst^ftd  of  claiming  iw^ainst  the  fund,  the  employer  may  be  released 
from  legal  liabilil^  to  tiie  amount  of  the  proportion  of  the  bBuefit  arismg  from  the 
employer's  contribution  to  such  fund." 

Tne  act  referred  to  in  section  2  of  the  bill  iust  read  is  properly  known  as  the 
''Coupler  bill"  or  '' Safety  appliance  act,"  wnich  in  section  8  provides  that  it 
can  not  be  urged  in  defense  by  the  raUroad  company  that  an  injured  employee 
knew  of  the  failure  to  provide  the  appliances  which  this  law  requires  and  con- 
tinued in  service,  and  did  not  call  the  attention  of  his  employer  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  some  States  adopted  laws  similar  to  that  proposiBd  by  you? — ^A.  Tes, 
indeed.  The  States  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  doing  so.  Every  session,  I 
might  say,  increases  the  number,  and  this  is  well,  for  it  supplements  what  Con- 
gress has  done. 

(Mr.  Moseley  here  read  section  8  of  the  bill  mentioned.) 

This  is  to  prevent  an  employer  from  forcing  an  employee  to  sign  an  agreement 
releasing  him  from  claim  for  damages  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the 
emnloyer. 

(MX.  Moseley  here  read  section  4  of  the  bill  mentioned.) 

And  I  would  state  in  explanation  of  it  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
and  other  railroads— the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  etc. — ^have 
what  is  called  a  relief  fund,  and  every  employee  was  required  to  contribute  a 
certain  amount  of  his  earnings  to  ^e  fund. 

S.  Required  by  whom? — ^A.  By  the  employer,  who  also  contributes  to  the  fund. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  contriDution  on  the  part  of  the  employees  -per- 
fectly  voluntary? — ^A.  Hardly,  sir;  it  was  virtually  a  condition  of  employment. 
It  is  voluntary  in  name;  but  if  a  man  does  not  see  fit  to  contribute,  the  road  will 
probably  find  somebody  better  fitted  to  hold  his  position  than  himself. 

<$.  Has  there  not  been  a  decision  of  the  Illinois  conrts  in  regard  to  that  within 
a  year?— A.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand.  I  have  forgotten  for  the  moment.  This 
re<]^uirement  is  a  condition  of  employment  by  some  roads,  and  it  had  reached  a 
]pcnnt  which  it  was  believed  called  for  action.  C^ongress  recognized  this,  as  you 
will  see  by  referring  to  section  10  of  the  "Act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  their  employees." 

The  employenf  liability  bill  was  introduced  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  very  proi)erly  providea  that  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
a  man  has  contributed  to  a  fund  shall  it  be  used  as  an  offset  against  any  claim 
which  he  rightly  has  for  damages. 
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Q.  (B'f  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  railroad  relief  societies  considered  hj  emplcwees  as 
in  some  instances  used  to  take  away  their  allegiance  from  their  nnions  and  to  put 
it  where  their  money  is? — ^A.  That  is  a  matter  I  will  try  to  ezi)lain.  Before  the 
statute  was  enacted  it  became  so  onerous  to  the  men  that  a  desire  was  expressed 
to  provide  for  it  in  what  is  called  their  bill — ^arbitration  bill.  Congress  responded 
to  this  and  made  it  law  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  condition  of  employment  or 
a  condition  of  remaining  in  employment  to  contribute  to  any  fund,  etc.,  and  since 
tiie  passage  of  that  law,  June  1, 1898, 1  do  not  think  that  any  railroad  has  endeav- 
ored to  force  their  men  in  the  slightest  way  in  this  respect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  view  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  will  it  be 
advisable  to  attempt  liability  legislation  in  this  country  to  cover  this  whole 
ground? — ^A.  Limited  as  to  the  amount  recoverable?  You  do  not  mean  that  if  a 
man  is  killed,  whether  it  is  his  own  faidt  or  not,  then  he  gets  so  much?  That  is 
the  case  now,  I  believe,  in  G^ermanJr. 

Q.  Is  that  class  of  legislation  being  passed  by  foreign  countries? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
particularly  in  Germany. 

Q.  Whatwouldbetheeffecthereof  such  legislation?— A.  This  is  a  question  of  such 
importance  that  I  can  not  properly  answer  it  offhand.  As  a  matter  of  present 
impression,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  fair  to  go  to  that  extent.  Let  men  understand 
they  owe  some  care  and  caution  when  engaged  in  their  work  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  their  employers.  If  a  man  is  MlJed  by  his  own  negligence,  purely  as  a 
matter  of  risk  or  his  employment,  he  has  been  receiving  increased  compensation, 
or  is  presumed  to  be,  for  the  hazardous  employment  he  is  engaged  in.  6ut  where 
an  employer  has  failed  to  put  on  an  appliance  which  the  law  requires,  or  uses  an 
unsafe  one,  or  where  the  employer  employs  a  man  to  manage  or  direct  who  is  not 
a  proper  person  and  shows  by  his  conduct  he  is  not,  I  believe  the  employer  should 
pay. 

Again,  to  carry  the  fellow-servant  idea  to  the  extent  of  claiming  that  an  Italian 
laborer,  digging  along  the  railroad  track  with  a  boss  who  says,  standing  over  him, 
**  Gk)  ahead,  what  are  you  looking  at,"  when  he  lifts  his  head — ^to  maintain  that 
he  is  a  fellow-servant  of  an  engineer  who  comes  down  a  track  at  a  tremendous 
rate  of  speed  and  cuts  him  in  two,  is  not  just  from  my  point  of  view.  He  is  kept 
at  work  by  the  representative  of  the  corporation,  who  does  not  allow  him  to  look 
up  for  safety,  who  says,  *'I  am  your  eyes."  To  say  the  engineer  is  a  fellow- 
servant  and  the  railroad  is  not  responsible  is  not  right. 

Q.  Are  not  the  State  courts,  as  a  rule,  becoming  more  liberal  toward  the 
employee? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  recent  case  in  North  Carolina  where  the  judge 
took  very  advanced  grounds.  A  person  was  injured.  It  was  held,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  railroad  did  not  use  the  appliance  which  experience  nad  shown 
to  be  ttie  best— safety  appliances — that  the  railroad  was  liable.  This  was  the 
Greenlee  Case,  decided  by  Judge  Clark  in  May,  1898.  In  1893  the  safety-appliance 
law  went  into  effect.  The  first  provision  was  that  the  engineer,  on  and  sG^ter  five 
years  from  the  date  of  passage  of  the  law,  should  be  enabled  to  control  his  train 
from  the  cab;  and  just  as  the  passenger  train  was  at  that  time  being  controlled, 
so  it  was  required  that  railroads  should  not  run  freight  trains  which  were  not 
capable  of  being  controlled  by  the  locomotive  engineer — that  is,  by  the  use  of  the 
air  brake  and  train  brake;  and  that  a  necessary  proportion  of  the  cars  should  be 
equipx)ed  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  Of  course  tnat  would  vary.  On  roads  running 
across  the  prairie  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  so  many  cars  equipx>ed  as  it 
would  be  in  a  mountainous  country  to  enable  an  engineer  to  control  ms  train. 
This  was  the  first  provision.  The  second  provision  was  that,  after  five  years,  no 
railroad  engaged  m  interstate  commerce  should  use  cars  which  required  men  to 
go  between  them  to  couple  them,  and  it  stopped  there;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  as  gigantic  a  job  as  was  ever  forced  upon  anybody,  as  you  can  well  imagine. 
If  the  law  had  said  that  any  particular  device  was  to  have  been  used  it  would 
have  cost  the  railroads  additional  millions  in  paying  royalties,  etc.,  over  the 
proper  cost  for  the  adoption  of  an  automatic  coupler  to  have  applied  them;  and 
you  can  imagine  what  it  would  have  meant  to  have  turned  the  railroads  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  patentee;  but  it  was  left  to  the  economies  of  railroad 
transportation  and  those  who  made  a  study  of  them  to  work  out  the  method  of 
coupling  wliich  would  relieve  the  men  from  the  danger  of  going  in  between  the 
cars  to  couple  and  uncouple.  What  should  be  used  to  accomplish  this  end 
resulted  in  a  great  struggle.  A  great  many  roads  were  in  favor  of  what  is  knovm 
as  the  Janney  type  of  coupler,  which  is  a  vertical  plane  coupler,  and  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders,  while  others  advocated  the  continuance 
of  the  ola  type,  the  link  and  pin,  which  was  claimed  (and  I  believe  it  is  true) 
could  be  made,  and  was  made,  automatic,  so  that  this  also  could  be  used  without 
men  going  in  between  the  cars.    Now  the  contest  came  between  the  two  types 
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of  couplers,  and  it  resulted  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  M.  C.  B.  coupler.  The 
exigencies  of  railway  operation  require  that  the  slack,  which  all  of  us  have  hea^ 
about,  must  be  done  away  with,  for  to  properly  work  the  air  brake  you  must 
have  a  solid  train.  Otherwise,  when  you  undertake  to  use  an  air  brake  etich  car 
becomes  a  battering-ram,  so  to  speak.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  train 
as  solid  as  possible. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  a  solid  train  can  be  moved  with  less  power  than  can  one 
with  slack  between  the  couplers.  So  the  contest  went  on,  and  fincJly  out  of  it 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  type  of  coupler  won.  Now,  this  tyi)e  of  coupler  at  the 
time  the  law  went  into  effect  was  free  from  x>atents,  anvbody  could  use  it— any- 
body could  build  ui)on  that  type  of  coupler.  Of  course  there  were  certain  claimed 
improvements  on  it  upon  which  there  were  patents,  but  the  general  type  of  the 
coupler  was  free  from  patent  rights  and  a  road  could  go  into  the  market  and  get 
couplers  as  good  as  anyone  else  nad  without  paying  a  royalty. 

(^.  (By  ]Bfi*.  Farquhar.)  Was  this  coupler  the  property  of  the  Master  Car 
Biulders'  Association  and  given  to  all  the  roads  as  a  oenefit? — A.  Hardly  that. 
The  first  type  was  what  was  known  as  the  Janney  type,  but  Janney,  prior  to  the 
I>a8sage  of  this  law,  released  all  claims  he  had  to  the  patent  to  what  was  known 
as  the  contour  line,  so  that  anybody  could  make  the  M.  C.  B.  coupler  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  law.    If  they  saw  fit  to  use  that  style  of  coupler,  they  could  do  it 


without  x>aying  royalty  to  anyone. 
Q.  Was  tnis  coupler  adopted  by  t 
and  it  has  worked  out  so  that  about  75  i)er  cent  of  the  cars  are  now  equipped  with 


Was  una  coupler  adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders*  Association? — ^A.  Yes; 


the  M.  C.  B.  type  of  coupler. 

The  next  thing  in  the  bill  were  the  hand-holds.  Many  roads  used  no  hand- 
holds or  grab  irons  on  their  freight  cars,  though  recommended  to  do  so  by  the 
American  Railway  Association  and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association;  some 
had  them  in  one  place  on  the  car  and  some  had  them  in  another.  The  law  required 
that  all  railroads  should  have  hand-holds  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  cars.  That 
was  particularly  important  during  the  transition  period,  where  the  coupling  had 
to  be  made  between  the  old-fashioned  coupler  and  tne  Master  Car  Builders'  coupler, 
and  therefore  the  switchmen  had  to  get  between  the  cars  more  than  ever  to  couple 
up.  Then  another  provision  of  the  law  was  that  the  drawbars  of  the  cars  should 
be  of  a  maximum  or  standard  height.  Now  Congress,  instead  of  undertaking  to 
determine  itself  or  leaving  it  to  public  officials  to  do,  left  the  railways  themselves, 
through  the  American  Railway  Association,  to  establish  and  determme  the  height, 
which  they  did.  And  81  i  inches  was  fixed  to  be  the  minimum  height  and  84^  the 
maximum  height  for  drawbars — 8  inches  variation  being  allowed.  This  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  many  lives.  Penalties  were  fixed  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law,  and  then,  as  I  have  stated  before,  though  an  employee  knew  there  was  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  law,  that  could  not  be  raised  as  reason  why  the  railroads 
should  not  be  comi)elled  to  ^ay  for  injuries.  A  duty  was  also  imposed  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  grant  additional  time  to  the  railroads,  if 
they,  after  full  hearing,  believed  that  it  should  be  done.  When  the  act  was  about 
to  apply  to  drawbars  and  hand-holds  the  railroads  asked  a  short  additional  time 
in  which  to  comply,  and  after  notice  to  aU  the  railroad  organizations  in  the 
country,  and  as  far  as  could  be  the  railroad  employees  interested,  and  after  full 
hearing,  a  short  extension  was  granted,  both  as  regards  the  hand-holds  and  draw- 
bars. So  effectively  had  the  law  been  observed  tnat  when  it  went  into  effect  it  is 
said  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  held  in  its  yards  over  2,500  cars  one  night  until 
hand-holds  were  put  on  them,  and  the  Reading  held  some  8,000,  and  this  was  the 
fact  all  over  the  country.  The  commission  has  an  employee  who  is  a  practical 
railroad  man  who  ffoes  all  over  the  country,  examines  tne  freight  cars,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  find  now  few  cars  there  are  that  are  not  equipped  with  hand-holds 
or  cars  which  vary  in  height,  and  then  it  is  some  fractional  part  of  an  inch,  and 
generally  they  are  too  hign  rather  than  too  low — ^the  car  repairers  being  fearful 
that  the  cars  may  settle  down  too  far.  Then  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  equip  with  couplers  and  of  having  the  cars  equip- 
ped with  a  sufficient  number  of  air  brakes  and  train  brakes,  tne  railroads  also 
asked  for  further  time  and  demanded  that  they  be  given  five  years.  They  had 
already  bad  five  years,  and  it  was  found  that  certain  railroads  had  not  equipx)ed  2 
per  cent  of  their  cars  in  that  whole  period.  Other  roads — ^many  of  them — ^were 
fuUy  equipped.  Now  the  inhibition  of  the  law  was  that  you  should  not  haul 
or  x>6rmit  to  be  hauled  on  your  line;  anybody  could  have  a  car  equipi>ed  in  any 
manner  desired;  it  was  only  when  they  imdertook  to  haul  it  that  the  law  ai)pliea; 
for  that  reason,  if  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad's  cars  were  not  equipped, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  could  not  haul  them,  and  to  that  extent  was  punished 
for  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the  other  road. 
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Q.  Was  there  anv  penalty  attached  to  that  law?— A.  Yes;  $100  for  every  viola- 
tion. Therefore,  after  a  full  hearing,  the  commission  failed  to  grant  five  years, 
but  taking  into  account  the  great  financial  depression  through  which  the  roads 
went  and  the  railway  employees  having  agreed,  as  far  as  their  view  could  be 
ascertained  through  their  representatives,  an  extension  of  two  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1, 1898,  was  granted.  The  result  has  been,  I  believe,  that  one-half  of  the  cars 
at  least,  which  were  not  equipjoed  at  that  time,  have  been  equipped,  and  I  have 
little  idea  that  any  railroad  wiil  ask  for  a  further  extension. 

Q .  (By  Mr.  G.J.  Harris.  )  Have  you  statistics  showing  the  results  of  this  change 
of  appliances? — ^A.  I  believe  it  can  be  fairly  claimed  the  adoption  of  this  humane 
law  Dy  Ck)ngress  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  very  many  lives.  In  1893  there  were 
over  280  more  men  killed  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars  alone  than  there  were 
in  1897,  and  over  4,000  more  men  were  injured  than  in  1897,  so  that  there  are  only 
one-half  the  number  of  men  killed  in  coupling  cars  alone,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
those  injured  as  f ormerlv — ^a  saving  to  the  Kepublic  of  American  citizens,  because 
these  are  all  men  in  the  full  vigor  of  life — ^than  were  the  casualties  resulting  from 
the  Spanish-American  war,  that  changed  the  whole  map  of  the  world.  In  1897 
there  was  a  regiment  of  men,  1,067,  less  employees  killed  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  than  there  were  in  1898.  Of  course  you  must  i&ke  into  account  the 
amount  of  freight  handled,  the  number  of  men  employed;  but  in  looking  at  it  in 
that  view,  there  is  about  one-half  as  many  killed  and  half  as  many  injured  as  there 
were  when  this  law  was  enacted.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  enactment  of 
the  law  I  leave  others  to  determine.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Francis  P.  Hopwood, 
who  is  the  railway  secretary  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  came  to  this  country 
to  look  into  the  workings  oi  this  law;  and  while  there  has  sprung  up  in  Great 
Britain  the  same  opposition  encountered  here  (the  expense  of  tne  change  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  claimed  would  be  about  £7,000,000,  or  $35,000,000) ,  I  believe  Great  Brit- 
ain will  ultimately  follow  our  example  and  enact  a  safety-appliance  law. 

I  hope  no  one  will  understand  that,  from  any  remarks  of  mine,  I  believe  the  indi- 
vidual railroad  manager  is  a  hard-hearted  man — that  he  has  not  a  due  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  men  employed  by  him.  The  railway  managers  have  as  big  hearts 
and,  in  the  main,  are  as  kind  as  anybody  else.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  raised 
no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  in  fact  was  friendly  to  it.  The  Chicago 
and  Korthwestem  and  other  railroads  took  the  same  position,  while  still  others  I 
could  name  fought  the  bill  with  all  the  power  they  could. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  decrease  of  expense  to  the  railroads  from  the  time  of  making 
this  change? — ^A.  The  loss  in  coupling  pins  and  the  loss  in  links  and  the  breakages 
which  occur  in  drawbars— connected  with  the  old  style  of  coupler — ^is  great;  I  have 
figures  which  show  that  it  costs  over  $3  a  year  to  maintain  each  car;  whereas  it  is 
found  that  the  new  type  of  coupler  does  not  cost  50  cents  to  maintain,  and  if  that 
ratio  is  carried  out  the  result  of  this  law  is  ultimately  going  to  be  a  saving  to  the 
railroads  of  over  a  couple  of  millions  a  year  in  that  respect.  Now,  another  thing 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  freight  locomotive 
engineer  should  control  his  train,  particularly  when  running  on  a  single  track  with 
passenger  cars  ahead  of  his  freight  train.  The  rear-end  collisions  at  times  in  the 
history  of  railroads  have  been  appalling,  largely  occasioned  by  freight  trains  run- 
ning into  the  rear  of  passenger  trains  that  have  become  stalled;  but  with  the  use 
of  tne  air  brake  the  control  of  the  freight  train  is  almost  as  complete  as  the  pas- 
senger train.  Freight  trains  can  make  a  much  faster  time  because  the  engineer 
does  not  have  to  shut  off  steam  miles  away  and  whistle  for  brakes.  Now  thej^ 
can  run  right  up  to  a  station  before  shutting  off  steam.  It  is  increasing  the  facili- 
ties with  which  freight  trains  can  be  handled,  and  has  enabled  the  railroad  man- 
agement to  meet  another  great  exigency  of  economy  in  present  railway  manage- 
ment. You  will  recall  the  time  when  the  carload  was  20,000  or  24,000  pounas. 
Trains  are  now  being  run  where  the  capacity  of  cars  is  from  80,000  to  100,000 
pounds.  Of  course  the  railroad  employee  is  performing  a  very  much  larger  service 
than  he  ever  did.  His  wages  are  not  being  reduced,  but  you  have  got  to  bear  in 
mind  that  where  an  employee  hauled  or  hajidled  200  tons  in  a  train  he  can  now 
handle  600  or  800. 

Now,  coming  to  the  **  associations  and  organizations  of  employees  of  railways 
and  other  earners  by  land."  Here  is  an  act  to  legalize  incorporation  of  national 
trades  unions  with  the  right  to  appear  by  their  representatives,  and  that  is  a 
thing  which  the  workmen  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
scarcely  realize.  It  is  hardly  known  that  there  is  sucn  a  law  on  the  statute  books. 
They  have  all  the  rights  of  an  incorporation.  If  there  is  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  the  incorporation  of  capital,  they  have  the  same  right  to  have  a  corpo- 
ration where  labor  is  the  fundamental  object. 
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The  act  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

*'[PUBLIO— No.  90.1 
^*AN  ACT  to  legalize  the  incorporation  of  nattonal  trades  unions. 

''Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  term  **  national  trade  union,"  in  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  shall  signify  any  association  of  working  people  having  two  or 
more  branches  in  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  its  members  to  become  more  skillful  and  efficient  workers,  the  promotion 
of  their  general  intelligence,  the  elevation  of  their  character,  the  regulation  of  their 
wf^es  and  their  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  the  protection  of  their  individual 
rights  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade  or  trades,  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  bene- 
fit of  sick,  disabled,  or  unemployed  members,  or  the  families  of  deceased  members, 
or  for  such  other  object  or  obiects  for  which  working  peox)le  may  lawfully  combine, 
having  in  view  their  mutual  protection  or  benefit. 

**Sec.  2.  That  national  trade  unions  shall^upon  filing  their  articles  of  incor* 
poration  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  District  of  Columoia,  become  a  corpo- 
ration under  the  technical  name  by  which  said  national  trade  union  desires  to  be 
Imovni  to  the  trade;  and  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  implead  and  be 
impleaded,  to  grant  and  receive,  in  its  corporate  or  technical  name^  prox)ertv,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed,  and  to  use  said  property,  and  the  proceeds.and  mcome  thereof, 
for  the  objects  of  said  corxx)ration  as  in  its  charter  defined:  Provided^  That  each 
union  may  hold  only  so  much  real  estate  as  may  be  required  for  the  immediate 
purposes  of  its  incorporation. 

'*  Sec.  3.  That  an  mcorporated  national  trade  union  shall  have  power  to  make 
and  establish  such  constitution,  rules,  and  by-laws  as  it  may  deem  proper  to  carry 
oat  its  lawful  objects,  and  the  same  to  alter,  amend,  add  to,  or  repeal  at  pleasure. 

**  Sec.  4.  That  an  incorporated  national  trade  union  shall  have  power  to  define 
the  duties  and  powers  of  all  its  officers,  and  prescribe  their  mode  of  election  and 
teim  of  office,  to  establish  branches  and  subunions  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

''Sec. 5.  That  the  headquarters  of  an  incorporated  national  trade  union  shall 
be  located  in  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia. 

''Approved,  June  29, 1886." 

It  was  amended  by  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  as  follows: 

**  Sec.  8.  That  in  every  incorporation  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  of  the  United  States  Statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  it  must  be  provided  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation  and  in  the  constitution,  rules,  and  by-laws  that  a  member  shall  rease 
to  be  such  by  participating  in  or  by  instigating  force  or  violence  against  persons 
or  property  during  strikes,  lockouts,  or  boycotte,  or  by  seeking  to  prevent  others 
from  workmg  through  violence,  threats,  or  intimidations.  Members  of  such  incor- 
porations shall  not  oe  personally  liable  for  the  acts,  debts,  or  obligations  of  the 
corporations,  nor  shall  such  corporations  be  liable  for  the  acts  of  members  or  others 
in  violation  of  law;  and  such  corporations  may  appear  by  designated  representa- 
tives before  the  board  created  by  this  act,  or  in  any  suits  or  proceedings  for  or 
against  such  corporations  or  their  members  in  any  of  the  Federal  courts.^' 

Now,  sections  9  and  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  are  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  9.  That  whenever  receivers  appointed  by  Federal  courts  are  in  the  pos- 
session and  control  of  railroads,  the  employees  upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  such  courts  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  employment,  through  the  officers  and  representatives  of  their  asso- 
ciations, whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and  no  reduction  of  wages 
shall  be  made  by  such  receivers  without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon 
notice  to  such  employees,  said  notice  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  the 
hearing  upon  the  receivers'  petition  or  application,  and  to  be  posted  upon  all  cus- 
tomary bulletin  boards  along  or  upon  the  railway  operated  oy  such  receiver  or 
receivers. 

"  Sec.  10.  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  any  offi- 
cer, agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any 
person  seeking  employment  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  an 
agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any 
labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization;  or  shall  threaten  any  employee 
with  loss  of  employment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any  employee 
because  of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion; or  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employment  as  a 
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condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  each  employee  or 
api)licant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  charitable, 
social,  or  beneficial  purposes;  to  release  such  employer  from  legal  liability  for 
any  personal  injury  oy  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the 
proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund; 
or  who  shall,  after  having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent 
such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an 
emplo3^ee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment, is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punishea  for  each  offense  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars." 

These  enactments  were  largely  brought  about  by  an  act  of  injustice  by  the 
receivers  of  the  Beading  Railroad,  which  was  approved  by  a  Federal  court. 
Some  time  ago  the  Beading  Bailroad  revived  a  regulation  which  had  become  an 
absolute  dead  letter  to  the  effect  that  no  employee  should  become  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization,  and  if  he  did  he  should  be  discharged.  The  general  manager 
of  the  railroad  comx)any  called  upon  some  of  the  railroad  employees  to  come  to 
his  office  and  told  them  to  cease  their  membership,  and  demanded  that  they  hand 
to  him  the  charters  and  documents  belonging  to  the  lodge  in  the  place,  and  said 
he  must  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  receivers.  '*  If  you  do  not  do  it,  I  shall 
turn  you  off,"  said  he.  These  men  api)ealed  to  their  brotherhoods,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad  Trainmen.  They  were  all  interested  in  it. 
At  my  suggestion  they  came  to  Washington  to  see  Mr.  Olney,  who  was  at  that 
time  Attomey-G^eneral  of  the  United  States,  and  consulted  with  him  about  their 
lights.  The  Attorney-General  believed  that  they  were  wrongfully  treated,  and 
said  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  He  sent  for  the  counsel  of  the  Beading 
Bailroad  and  urged  him  to  rescind  the  order.  The  counsel  said  he  would  take  it 
before  the  receivers  and  would  endeavor  to  get  them  to  do  it.  In  a  few  days  Mr. 
Olney  got  word  from  them  that  they  proposed  to  carry  out  their  rule,  that  any 
manbelongingto  a  labor  organization  should  be  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  that  the  order  of  the  receivers  that  was  to  be 
carried  out? — ^A.  The  order  of  the  receivers.  Mr.  Olney  then  suggested  that  before 
anything  should  be  done  in  the  courts  they  return  and  remonstrate  individually 
with  every  receiver.  They  did  so,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  they  were  virtually  shown 
the  door.  Then  Mr.  Olney  said,  **  Bring  your  bill  in  the  court,  asking  the  courts 
to  enjoin  the  receivers,"  and  the  bill  was  brought.  It  was  decided  to  have  counsel, 
and  the  best  that  could  be  had  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington  was  obtained  and 
went  into  the  United  States  court  there.  The  first  thing  the  counsel  for  the  rail- 
road said  was  that  this  man  Wilkinson,  a  representative  of  the  brotherhood  which 
brought  the  suit,  was  not  an  employee  of  this  railroad,  and  was  not  a  proper  party 
complainant.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  counsel  replied  that  if  he  divulged  tne  names  of 
the  men  in  whose  behalf  he  was  appearing  they  would  be  put  on  the  blacMist  and 
discharged,  and  he  did  not  want  to  offer  them  up  for  thatpurpose.  Mr.  Olney 
believed  it  was  fair;  that  the  bill  should  be  brought  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  court 
held  that  if  they  wanted  relief  they  must  appear  themselves,  and  dismissed  the 
bill.  The  case  was  then  brought  in  the  name  of  three  employees,  who  were  offered 
up  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  As  was  known,  the  men  were  discharged,  and,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  they  took  care  of  them.  Mr.  Olney  filed  a 
statement  as  "amicus  curisB."  I  commend  it  to  your  attention  as  a  fair  presenta- 
tion of  the  right  of  men  to  organize.  And  I  want  to  say  to  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
road employees,  they  went  down  to  Harrisburg  and  got  a  law  passed  that  would 
now  put  a  receiver  in  jail  who  followed  this  precedent.  The  judge,  however,  ren- 
dered an  opinion,  though  there  were  eight  States  in  this  Union  that  made  it  a 
criminal  oftense  to  deny  a  man  employment  or  refuse  to  continue  his  employment 
because  he  belongs  to  a  labor  organization,  that  these  receivers  could  use  their 
employees  as  they  saw  fit. 

I  have  no  particular  statistics,  but  a  large  number  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  to-day  are  being  run  upon  rules  and  regulations,  and  rates  of  pay,  which 
have  been  agreed  to  between  the  representatives  of  the  various  organizations  and 
the  railroad  managers.  At  this  time  there  is  a  feeling  of  perfect  accord  between 
the  employer  and  employees,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  and,  while  there  are  a  great 
many  men  engaged  in  raUway  employment  who  do  not  belong  to  an  organization, 
still  there  is  no  antagonism  on  the  paa*t  of  the  members  of  these  organizations  and 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  them,  and  who  do  not  receive  a^  the  oenefits  of  the 
combination  which  these  organizations  confer.  Of  course,  these  origanizations 
not  only  have  the  question  oi  wages,  hours  of  service,  and  everythingof  that  sort 
to  deal  with,  but  they  all  also  have  the  beneficial  insurance  features.  The  railway 
employment  is  so  hazardous  that  they  can  not  obtain  insurance  elsewhere,  except 
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in  rare  instances;  fhey  therefore  insure  themselves  through  their  organizations. 
A  man  joins  the  or|;anization  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  desires  to  pro- 
tect his  family  agamst  the  contingency  of  death  or  injnry. 
.  Q.  Have  the  five  brotherhoods  msnrance  comx)anie8  of  their  own?— A.  All  of 
them  have,  and  the  amounts  of  benefits  they  have  x>&id  mns  into  the  millions. 

DISPUTES  AND  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

One  object  of  the  arbitration  bill  passed  June  1, 1898,  which  applies  only  to  rail- 
roads and  their  employees,  was  that  without  any  surrender  apparently  of  any 
ground  which  either  side  held— without  any  appearance  of  giving  in — arbitration 
could  be  brought  about.  The  Government,  through  its  oflBcers,  Mter  endeavoring 
to  settle  the  matter  by  conciliation,  steps  in  and  says  to  the  disputants,  **  This  diffi- 
culty has  gone  far  enough  and  you  had  better  agree  to  arbitration."  Now,  under 
these  circumstances  the  side  that  will  not  arbitrate  will  receive  the  public  con- 
demnation, for  the  public  knows  who  is  in  the  wrong;  so  now  the  wronged  have 
a  means  of  reaching  public  sentiment,  of  enlisting  the  public  with  them,  avoiding 
strikes  which  interrupt  the  public  in  the  enjoyment  oi  transportation  facilities, 
and  which  turn  the  people  against  the  strikers,  no  matter  if  their  cause  is  just. 
What  has  been  ttie  result?  I  have  asked  every  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
organization,  and  they  sav  that  the  relations  have  never  been  so  pleasant  as  since 
the  passage  of  the  law.  It  has  been  said  to  me,  *'  We  do  not  want  to  invoke  the 
operation  of  that  law,  and  our  employers  do  not,  and  therefore  they  meet  us  on 
common  ^ound  with  good  feeling,  and  while  we  have  to  give  in  at  times  they 
also  give  in;  but  we  meet  and  we  know  if  we  do  not  settle  it  between  ourselves, 
the  Government  will  step  in."  Since  the  x)assage  of  that  law  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  murmur,  and  it  meets  the  approval  of  every  railroad  man  I  have  met. 
There  are  some  who  predict  that  there  will  not  be  any  more  strikes.  We  really 
believe  it  is  the  era  of  good  feeling. 

Now,  another  matter.  If  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  Divine 
knowledge,  why  should  American  citizens,  our  people,  be  maimed  and  killed  and 
no  record  of  the  circumstance  attending  the  casuialty  kept?  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  requirement  in  case  of  a  collision  or  where  persons  or  employees  are  killed 
or  injured  upon  the  railroads  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
be  notified  of  it  at  the  time  it  occurs.  It  would  do  very  much  to  decrease  the 
number  of  accidents  upon  our  ridlroads.  When  you  open  the  light  of  day  upon 
such  things,  and  give  the  public  an  opi)ortunity  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
injury  to  a  man,  either  a  passenger  or  an  employee,  you  will  find  that  eventually 
the  number  of  killed  and  injured  will  be  decreased. 

Q.  Have  the  railway  commissioners  of  some  of  the  States  the  rk^ht  to  do  that? — 
A.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have.  Under  their  State  laws  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  these  facts.  Many  of  our  states  have  railway  commissions, 
while  others  of  them  pav  no  attention  to  the  matter.  The  National  Gk)vemment 
statistics  furnished  by  the  roads  also  require  revised  classification.  For  instance, 
a  man  is  hurt;  he  is  rei)orted  as  injured  in  coupHng  cars  when  the  real  fact  is  he 
is  running  down  a  track  and  tumbles  over  a  tie  ana  falls  down  and  gets  hurt.  He 
is  reported  as  injured  in  coupling  cars  simply  because  he  is  engaged  in  that  occu- 
pation. The  means  are  not  at  hand  to  ascertain  the  actual  facts.  The  commis- 
sion has  no  means  of  learning  the  real  cause  of  the  injury. 

Q.  Could  the  interstate  commerce  law  be  amended  to  reach  such  a  case  as  that? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  I  have  a  bill  amending  the 
act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  etc.,  which  covers  this  point,  I  think.  It 
Is  as  follows: 

*'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^presentativea  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  be  added  to  tne  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  promote* 
the-safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  comi)elling  common  car- 
riers engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  e<iuip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes  and  their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  bribes,  and  for 
■  other  purposes,'  approved  March  2, 1898,  the  following: 

'*  Sec.  9.  That  where  any  collision  of  trains  where  one  of  the  trains  is  a  passen- 
ger train  shall  occur  on  a  railroad  of  any  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  by  railroad,  or  where  any  passenger  train,  or  any  part  of  a  passenger 
train  accidentally  leaves  the  rails,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  superintend- 
ent or  general  manager,  or  other  officer  in  general  charge  of  the  movement  of 
trains  on  said  road,  immediately  thereafter  to  transmit  a  nill  and  detailed  report 
underx>ath  of  such  accident,  and  the  causes  thereof  so  far  as  known,  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  their  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  any  such  common  carrier  to  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission a  monthly  report  imder  oath  of  all  accidents  which  may  occur  to  its 
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passengers  or  employees,  whether  attended  with  loss  of  life  or  i>ersonal  iniary ,  and 
sach  report  shall  state  the  canses  and  circxunstances  connected  therewitn.  That 
any  common  carrier  failing  to  make  such  report  within  ten  days  after  the  end  of 
any  month,  or  failing  to  make  rex)ort  of  any  collision  or  cars  leaving  the  rails 
accidentally,  as  herem  required,  within  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  of  such 
accident,  shall  be  deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof 
by  a  court  of  comi)etent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offense,  and  for  everv  day  during  which  it  shall  fail  to  make  such  report  after  the 
time  herein  specified  for  making  the  same.  The  failure  of  the  superintendent, 
general  manager,  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  the  movement  of  trains,  to  make 
rex)ort  to  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  as  herein  required,  shall  be 
deemed  the  offense  of  the  carrier  as  well  as  of  such  officer  himself. 

**  Sec.  10.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe  for 
such  common  carriers  a  method  and  form  for  making  the  reports  in  the  foregoing 
section  provided." 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Pettigrew  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and 
is  Senate  bill  No.  8244. 

Q.  Would  such  reports  to  the  commission  open  the  doors  a  good  deal  to  suits 
for  damages? — ^A.  I  should  not  want  to  have  the  facts  used  in  that  way;  none  of 
these  reports  should  be  used  in  any  damage  suits,  and  it  might  be  provided  in  the 
act  that  they  should  not  be. 

The  intent  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  accidents  upon  the  roads. 
Of  course  to-day  every  accident  is  supi)osed  to  be  annually  reported  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  they  have  authority  to  ask  for  it.  They  may 
not  have  authority  to  ask  for  a  monthly  rejwrt.  They  can  ask  for  annual  reports, 
but  that  hardly  gets  at  it.  Reports  at  the  time  ot  the  accident  are  what  are 
desired. 

Another  thing,  right  here,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
men  have  been  killed  within  the  last  few  years  by  having  their  feet  cau^t  in 
frogs,  and  there  they  have  been  held  as  in  a  vise,  and  the  train  backs  down  on 
them  and  kills  them.  I  now  recall  a  case.  It  was  a  particularlv  distressing  case. 
This  poor  fellow  had  a  wife  and  a  number  of  children.  When  he  was  killed,  for 
a  few  hours  everybody  would  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  followed  the  thing  up.  A 
dozen  hours  had  not  gone  by  before  nobody  knew  anything  about  it  at  all;  even 
his  wife  did  not.  She  said:  **I  do  not  dare  say  anything  about  it,  because  mv 
brother-in-law  is  employed  on  the  raiUlroad,  and  if  I  say  anything  about  it  he  will 
get  his  discharge." 

I  will  read  a  bill  which  will  cover  this  matter.  I  think  it  fuUy  avoids  any 
requirement  which  would  force  the  railroads  to  adopt  any  i>articular  device. 

**Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  persons,  companies,  or  corporations 
owning  and  ox)erating  a  railroad  or  railroads  or  operating  a  railroad  owned  by 
another  i)er8on,  persons,  company,  or  corporation  within  the  military  reserva- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
be,  and  are  hereby,  required,  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
to  so  adjust,  fill,  or  blocK,  or  securely  guard  tiie  frogs,  switches,  and  guard  rails 
on  their  roads  (with  the  exception  of  guard  rails  on  oridges) ,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
protect  and  prevent  the  feet  of  employees  or  other  i)er8ons  from  being  caught 
therein. 

**  Sec.  2.  That  within  ten  days  after  compliance  with  this  act  by  persons,  cor- 
porations, or  companies  to  whom  it  applies,  such  persons,  corporations,  or  com- 
ganies  shall  make  report  of  the  fact  to  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce 
bmmission. 

"  Sec.  8.  That  any  i)erson  or  persons,  railroad  company,  or  cori)oration  owning 
and  operating  a  raibroad  or  railroads  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  military 
reservations,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  nor 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  offense, 
and  the  neglect  of  any  such  i)erson,  company,  or  corporation  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  tne  same. 

*'  Sec.  4.  That  the  penalties  herein  prescribed  shall  be  recovered  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  courts;  and  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  United 
States  district  attorneys  for  said  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  the  premises  to 
institute  and  prosecute  such  action  for  violations  occurring  therein,  upon  duly 
verified  information  coming  to  him  of  the  occurrence  of  such  violations. 

'*  Sec.  5.  That  all  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  owning  or  operating  rail- 
roads in  said  States  or  Territories,  reservations,  or  District  of  Columbia,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  x>enalties  prescribe  in  this  act,  be  liable  for  any  damage  resulting 
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from  the  failtire  to  comply  with  the  provisions  thereof,  such  damage  to  be  recov- 
ered by  the  i)er8ons  injured,  or  his  or  her  legal  representatives." 
I  also  have  another  bill  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  this  commission: 

"AN  ACT  to  promote  the  safety  of  employeee  upon  railroads  by  compelliiig  perBcmA,  firms,  oom- 
panies,  and  corporations  operating  railroads  to  equip  their  cars  and  locomotives  with  auto- 
matic couplers,  continuous  Drakes,  and  grab  irons;  their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes; 
to  provide  a  standard  height  for  drawbars  for  freight  cars  and  eneines;  and  to  adjust,  flU, 
or  block  all  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  uid  all  other  obstructions  wnicdi  are  a  part  of,  or  are 
near,  their  tracks  as  to  prevent  the  feet  of  employees  from  being  caught  therein. 

*•  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^preaentativea  in  general 
asaemhly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same:  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  Januaiy,  nineteen  hundred,  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  in  ox)erating  any  railroad  within 
this  State  to  use  on  his  or  its  hne  any  locomotive  engine  in  transportation  between 
points  or  places  in  this  State  which  is  not  equipped  with  a  i)ower  driving-wheel 
brake  and  appliances  for  oi)erating  the  train-brake  system;  or  to  run  any  train 
used  in  sucn  transportation  after  said  date  that  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
cars  in  it  so  equipped  with  x)Ower  or  train  brakes  that  the  engineer  on  the  locomo- 
tive drawing  such  train  can  control  its  speed  without  requiring  brakemen  to  use 
the  common  hand  brake  for  that  purpose. 

*'  Sec.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  such  i)er8on,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  to  haul,  or  permit  to 
be  hauled,  or  used  on  his  or  its  line  any  cars  or  locomotives  used  in  transportation 
between  points  or  places  within  this  State  not  equipx)ed  with  couplers  coupling 
automatically  by  impact,  and  which  can  be  uncouple  without  the  necessity^ 
men  going  between  the  ends  of  the  cars. 

**•  Sec.  8.  And  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  such  person,  firm,  comx)any,  or  corporation  to  use  any  car  in 
such  transportation  that  is  not  provided  with  secure  grab  irons  or  himd  holds  in 
the  end  and  sides  of  each  car  for  greater  security  to  men  in  uncoupling  cars. 

**  Sec.  4.  That  the  standard  heignt  of  drawbars  for  freight  cars  and  locomotives 
measured  perpendicular  from  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  rails  tx)  the  centers  of  the 
drawbar  shanks,  for  standard-gaug:e  railroads  m  this  State  shall  be  a  maximum 
height  of  thirty-four  and  one-half  inches  for  empty  cars,  and  a  TnimmnTw  height 
of  thirty  one  and  one-half  inches  for  loaded  cars;  and  for  narrow-gauge  railroads 
in  this  State  the  standard  height  of  drawbars  shall  be  a  maximum  heieht  of  twenty- 
six  inches  for  empty  cars,  ana  a  minimum  height  of  twenty-three  inches  for  loaded 
cars.  And  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  no  cars,  either  loaded 
or  unloaded,  shaU  be  used  in  tran8i>ortation  within  this  State  which  do  not  comply 
with  the  standard  above  provided  for. 

'*  Sec.  5.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  every 
person,  firm,  comimny.  or  corporation  engaged  in  ox)erating  any  railroad  within 
this  State  shaU  have  iJl  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  and  other  constructions  which 
are  a  part  of,  or  are  near,  lus  or  its  tracks  so  adjusted,  filled,  or  blocked  as  to  pre- 
vent tne  feet  of  any  railroad  employees  being  caught  therein. 

"  Sec.  6.  That  any  such  person,  firm,  comx>any,  or  corporation  using  any  locomo- 
tive en^e  running  any  train,  or  hauling,  or  permitting  to  be  hauled,  or  used  on 
his  or  its  line  any  car  or  en^e,  or  having  on  his  or  its  line  any  frog,  switch, 
guard  rail,  or  other  construction  in  violation  of  anv  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  viola- 
tion, to  be  recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the  attorney-general  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  and  it  shaUbe  the  duty  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  bring  such  suits  upon  diQy  verified  information  being  lodged  with  him 

of  such  violation  having  occurred.    And  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the 

of  this  State  to  lodge  with  the  attorney-general  information  of  any  such 

violations  as  may  come  to  his  knoweldge:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  apply  to  trains  composed  of  four-wheeled  cars,  or  to  locomotives  used 
in  hauling  such  trains. 

**  Sec.  7.  That  any  employee  of  any  such  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation 
who  may  be  inpured  by  any  locomotive,  car,  train,  froy,  switch,  guard  rail,  or 
other  construction  in  use  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  assumed  the  risk  thereby  occasioned,  although  continuing  in  the  employ- 
ment of  such  persons,  firm,  compan}[,  or  corporation  after  the  unlawfal  use  of 
such  locomotive,  car,  train,  frog,  switch,  guard  rail,  or  other  construction  had 
been  brought  to  nis  knowledge." 

(Mr.  Moseley's  testimony  was  continued  on  December  7.) 

ICr.  MosELEY.  With  some  care  I  prepared  the  statement  which  I  handed  you 
yesterday,  "Authorities  upon  the  law  of  damages  caused  from  injuries  received 
(1)  by  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  (2)  by  defective  appliances,"  which  I 
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rin  desire  to  call  yonr  attention  to,  as  it  affects  railroad  employees,  becanse 
ost  all  their  cases  sooner  or  later  get  into  the  Federal  courts — ^the  State  conrts 
have  little  to  do  with  the  snits  of  raiuroad  employees  for  damages  for  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  yon  any  law  to  suggest  to  meet  this  question  of  a 
fellow-servant? — ^A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  of  the  bill  I  suggested  yesterday,  but  I 
would  not  ask  this  commission  to  rei)ort  to  Congress  a  bul,  or  assume  there  was 
necessity  for  a  national  law  re^^arding  the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to 
employees,  without  the  fullest  investigation  and  without  the  opportunity  being 
given  to  be  heard.  I  mean  by  that,  as  it  is  a  matter  which  would  entail  a  large 
number  of  damage  suits  upon  railroad  corporations  from  time  to  time,  therefore 
they  ought  to  have  full  opportunity  to  be  neard,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  a  question 
which  sooner  or  later  Ck>ngress  must  deal  with. 

Q.  Do  }rou  think  that  a  fellow-servant  could  be  defined  in  a  general  law? — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anv  trouble  in  defining  what  a  fellow-servant  is.  Many  of 
the  States  are  undertaKing  to  define  it.  As  I  said  yesterday,  the  railroad 
employees  of  the  country  are  engaged  in  a  semipublic  em^loyment---in  a  national 
work;  if  they  obtain  any  redress  at  all,  they  must  obtain  it  throuj^h  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  field  of  tibe  ordinarv  industrial 
pursuits  or  the  relation  between  an  employer  and  employee  in  such  industrial 
pursuits,  because  I  believe  these  matters  are  very  largely  under  State  control 
and  one  which  the  people  of  each  State  should  settle  for  themselves,  as  far  as 
the  relations  between  one  citizen  and  another  of  that  x>articular  locality  is  con- 
cerned. But  when  we  come  to  the  railroad  employee  the  case  is  different,  for 
there  is  har^y  a  railroad  in  the  United  States  that  the  courts  have  not  held  by 
their  rulings  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  under  national 
control,  and  where  any  difficulty  occurs  between  employer  and  employee  the  Fed- 
eral courts  are  the  ones  that  are  resorted  to,  that  they  may  put  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Federal  x)ower  into  the  scales.  Also  wherever  a  case  occurs  of  damage  by  acci- 
dents or  any  cause  it  is  almost  sure  to  reach  the  Federal  courts.  Therefore  I  believe 
these  are  matters  which,  if  Congress  itself  does  not  deal  with  and  does  not  bring 
about  uniformity  in  by  legislation — why  decisions  are  as  varying  as  are  the  ideas 
of  the  several  judges — ^judge-made  law  will  continue  to  largely  govern  the  deter- 
mination of  all  these  cases.  For  that  reason  x>artictdarly  I  Delieve  it  is  a  matter 
which  Congress  may  well  devote  its  attention  to,  p€u*ticularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  for  a  long  time  become  more  and  more  emphasized  by  the  courts  that 
the  railroad  employee  is  a  servant  of  the  ]^ublic,  not  particularly  a  servant  of  the 
citizen  of  an^  particular  locality,  but  he  is  a  servant  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
his  responsibihties  and  his  duties  to  that  public  are  constantly  being  put  before 
him.  He  is  constantly  being  reminded  by  the  courts  of  them,  and  therefore  if 
you  are  going  to  put  the  railway  employee  in  this  position  he  certainlv  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  public  which  he  serves  or  the  representatives  of  it  will  see  that  he 
is  protected  in  those  things  in  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  protection.  As  I  said 
in  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  after  a  good  deal  of  study  on  the  subject,  I  drew  a 
bill  and  handed  it  to  a  friend  of  mine  then  in  Congress,  and  he  introduced  it,  and 
that  was  the  bill  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  their  employees  which  I  read  yesterday.  If  the  commission  does  not  go 
as  far  as  that,  I  think  they  at  least  should  recommend  to  Congress,  after  an 
examination  of  the  subject,  to  define  a  fellow-servant  and  how  far  the  employer 
is  liable  for  the  acts  of  a  fellow-servant. 

I  will  read  a  '*  memorandum  of  the  case  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  t?.  Baugh/'  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  prepared,  and  to  which  I 
referred  yesterday: 

*' Section  721  of  the  Revised  Statutes  declares  that  Hhe  laws  of  the  several 
States,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of  the  United  States 
otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at 
common  law  m  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  they  apply.'  It 
would  seem  that  the  term  *  laws  *  here  used  would  include  not  onljr  the  eftatute 
laws  of  the  States,  but  also  those  which  are  expressed  in  the  decisions  of  their 
judicial  tribunals.  In  the  recent  case,  however,  of  the  BiJtimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road  Company  v.  Baugh,  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Justice  Brewer  delivering  the  opinion)  held  tnat  in  a  case  involving  a  question 
of  *  general  laws,'  the  United  States  courts  were  not  bound  to  follow  the  &cisions 
on  that  question  of  the  supreme  coui*t  of  the  State  in  which  the  cause  of  action 
arose.  This  case  illustrates  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  necessity  for  some  more 
explicit  legislation  on  this  subject.  The  plaintiff,  Baugh,  was  a  citizen  of  Ohio, 
and  the  defendant,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  cre- 
ated by  the  laws  of  Maryland.    The  suit  was  brought  oiigmially  in  one  of  the 
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coortBof  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  the  defendant  claimed  citizenship  in  Maryland  by 
virtue  of  its  incorporation  in  that  State,  and  on  this  ground  obtained  a  removal  of 
the  action  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio.  The  ground  of  action  was  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  whSe  discharging  his  duty  as  &eman  on  a  locomotive  of  the  defend^t, 
and  he  obtained  a  judgment  in  the  circuit  court  for  $6,750. 

*' Under  the  decisions  of  the  sunreme  court  of  Ohio  on  the  question  of  law 
involved  the  {plaintiff  was  entitlea  to  this  judgment,  and  the  Federal  circuit 
court  in  rendering  it  followed  the  rule  of  law  as  settled  by  the  State  court.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Ck>urt,  however,  on  appeal,  reversed  this  judgment,  adopt- 
ing a  different  rule  of  law  and  ignoring  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  tne 
State  in  which  the  cause  of  action  arose.  The  important  question  is,  not  whether 
tiie  view  of  the  law  taken  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  or  that  held  by  the 
State  court  was  correct,  but  whether  such  an  inharmonious  administration  of  the 
law  should  be  allowed  to  continue — ^whether  the  right  of  recovery  by  a  citizen 
who  claims  to  have  been  injured  in  his  reputation  or  person  or  property  shall 
depend  upon  the  forum  in  which  his  case  may  be  tried — ^whether  on  a  mere  fic- 
tion a  smt  commenced  in  one  court  where  a  recovery  could  be  had  may  be 
removed  to  another  in  which  it  may  be  defeated.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
this  case.  Justice  Field  vigorously  presents  the  facts  and  the  glarmg  injustice 
of  such  a  system  of  jurisprudence.  He  says,  *  The  present  case  presents  some 
siuKular  facts.  The  verdict  and  judgment  of  the  court  below  were  m  conformity 
with  the  law  of  Ohio,  in  which  State  the  cause  of  action  arose  and  the  case  was 
tried,  and  this  court  reverses  the  judgment  because  rendered  in  accordance  with 
that  law  and  holds  it  to  have  been  error  that  it  was  not  rendered  according  to 
some  other  law  than  that  of  Ohio,  which  it  terms  the  general  law  of  the  country. 
This  court  thus  assumes  the  right  to  disregard  what  the  judicial  authorities  of  that 
State  declare  to  be  its  law,  and  to  enforce  upon  the  State  some  other  conclusion 
as  law  which  it  has  never  accepted  as  such,  but  £Jways  repudiated.  The  fireman, 
who  was  so  dreadfully  injured  by  the  collision  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
conductor  of  the  engine  tnat  his  right  arm  had  to  be  amputated  f  rom  nis  shoulder 
and  his  right  leg  was  rendered  useless,  could  obtain  some  remedy  from  the  com- 
pany by  the  law  of  Ohio  as  declared  by  its  courts;  but  this  court  decided,  in  effect, 
that  that  law  thus  declared  shall  not  be  treated  as  its  law,  and  that  the  case  shaU 
be  governed  by  some  other  law  which  denies  all  remedy  to  him.  Had  the  case 
remained  in  the  State  court,  where  the  action  was  commenced,  the  plaintiff  would 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  Ohio.  The  defendant  asked  to  have  the  action 
removed,  and  obtained  the  removal  to  a  Federal  court  because  it  is  a  corporation 
of  Maryland,  and  thereby  a  citizen  of  that  State,  by  a  fiction  adopted  by  this  court 
that  members  of  a  corporation  are  presumed  to  be  citizens  of  the  State  where  the 
corporation  was  creat^;  a  presumption  which,  in  many  cases,  is  contrary  to  the 
fact,  but  against  which  no  averment  or  evidence  is  held  admissible  for  the  pur- 

S)se  of  defeating  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  court.  (Railroad  Co.  v.  Letson, 2 
ow.,  497;  Cowless  17. Mercer  Co.,  7  Wall.,  121;  Paulr.  Virginia, 8  Wall.,  168-178; 
Steamship  Co.  v.  Tugman,  106  U.S.,  120. )  Thus  in  this  case  a  f  orei^  corporation, 
not  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  is  considered  a 
citizen  of  another  State  by  a  fiction,  and  then,  by  what  the  court  terms  the  general 
law  of  the  country,  but  which  this  court  held  in  Wheaton  v.  Peters  has  no  exist- 
ence in  fact,  is  given  an  immunity  from  liability  in  cases  not  accorded  to  a  citizen 
of  that  State  under  like  circumstances.  Many  will  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  system 
which  permits  such  a  vast  difference  in  the  administration  of  justice  for  injuries 
like  those  in  this  case  between  the  courts  of  the  State  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.'* 

I  would  add,  if  this  man  was  injured  on  a  railroad  paralleling  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  which  was  an  Ohio  corporation,  and  unless  oy  some  means  they  were 
able  to  get  it  into  a  Federal  court,  he  would  probably  obtain  damages ;  yet  here 
in  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  paralleling  a  State  road  and  the  employee,  a 
citizen  of  Ohio,  can  not  get  relief.  Therefore  I  say  to  this  commission,  and  beg 
your  attention  to  the  subject,  either  to  suggest  to  Congress  the  passage  of  a 
national  employers*  liability  act,  or  else  the  passage  of  some  act  which  will  tend 
to  bring  about  uniformity  in  this  question  of  employers'  liability. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  of  railroads  to  the  public,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  for  nearly  twelve  years  asking 
Congress  for  legislation  which  its  experience  in  administering  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  has  shown  to  be  indisx)ensable  to  effective  regulation  in  the  public 
interest.  As  secretary  of  the  commission,  I  have  no  other  views  on  this  subject 
than  those  which  have  been  expressed  by  the  commission  itself  in  its  reports  to 
Congrefis.    Each  of  those  reports  constitutes  the  record  of  a  year  devoted  to  the 
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work  of  regulation.  The  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  commission  wish 
me  say  that  they  will  be  glad  to  give  yon  the  benefit  of  their  views  as  to  any  of 
these  matters  at  anytime.  One  or  two  of  the  conditions  now  prevailing  will, 
however,  doubtless  interest  you  at  this  time,  and  I  will  mention  them  brienv. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  requires  that  all  rates  shall  be  reasonable  and 
just.  It  also  provides  that  the  commission  shall  execute  and  enforce  its  provi- 
sions. For  fully  ten  years  the  commission  proceeded  apon  the  idea  that  its  duty 
to  execute  and  enforce  the  law  involved  the  issuance  of  orders  to  carriers  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  shown  to  be  reasonable  or  just  after  complaint,  hearing,  and 
investigation.  In  1897  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  this  view  was  wrong;  that 
the  commission  was  not  authorized  to  prescribe  rates  for  future  observance  by 
the  carriers,  and  that  the  commission  could  only  condemn  the  rate  complained 
of,  and  incidentally  award  rex>aration.  (The  Freight  Bureau  Cases,  167  U.  S., 
479.)  Condemning  the  present  rate  and  awarding  rex)aration  is  theoretically  the 
remedy  at  common  law,  out  as  a  matter  of  practice  no  one  ever  recovered  a  cent 
from  a  carrier  for  charging  an  unreasonable  rate.  In  other  words,  the  common 
law  did  not  and  does  not  afford  a  remedy.  But  beyond  that,  merely  proceed- 
ing to  recover  excessive  charges  is  no  remedy.  First,  because  the  expense  always 
involved  in  litigation  must  generally,  of  itself,  deter  the  institution  of  such  a 
proceeding.  Second,  because  the  person  entitled  to  reparation  is  generally  not 
the  person  who  is  injured.  The  rate,  however  excessive,  is  supposed  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  goods  have  been  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  tnat  rate.  Obvi- 
ously the  i)er8ons  most  likely  to  suffer  injury  are  the  producer  and  consumer,  and 
sometimes  the  retailer,  not  the  middleman  or  jobber,  who  is  most  frequently  the 
shipper,  and  therefore  the  one  who  might  be  held  entitled  to  recover  the  excess 
charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  parties  do  not  obey  decisions  of  the  commission 
are  they  obliged  to  do  so  or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  carriers  do  very  often  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  commission.  But  they  will  not  if  they  consider  that  any- 
thing vital  is  involved.  Of  course  the  commission  may  bring  suit  in  court  to 
compel  obedience  to  its  order.  The  average  time  consumed  in  reaching  final  adiu- 
dication  in  such  cases  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  about  four  years.  This 
practically  denies  the  relief  that  obedience  to  the  order  might  afford,  and,  in  fact, 
enables  the  carrier  to  snap  its  fingers  at  the  rulings  of  the  conmiission.  Now,  if 
the  commission  were  empowered,  after  hearing  and  investigation  in  particular 
cases,  to  fix  the  maximum  reasonable  and  just  rate,  and  if  the  law  also  provided 
that  the  order  of  the  conmiission  should  become  effective  unless  the  carrier  shows 
it  to  be  unlawful  upon  application  to  the  court  for  review,  the  result  would  be 
that  relief  would  be  granted  as  to  all  future  shipments  to  the  producer,  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  the  retailer,  and  to  all  parties  interested;  and  such  relief  would  be  sum- 
marily enforced  unless  the  carrier  could  promptly  show  material  error  in  the 
decision  of  the  commission.  A  decision  finding  that  the  rate  on  flour  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Boston  is  10  cents  too  high  and  an  order  not  to  charge,  say,  more  than  20 
cents  for  that  service  would  benefit  the  Western  miller  and  the  New  England 
consumer,  as  well  as  all  intermediate  handlers  of  that  commodity.  If  you  can  say 
what  the  rate  is  to  be,  you  benefit  all  who  are  commercially  interested.  If  you 
can  merely  say  the  present  rate  in  a  particular  case  is  wrong,  you  benefit  only  the 
man  who  has  paid  that  rate  in  the  case  in  question.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
commission  can  not  order  carriers  to  observe  the  rates  which  it  finds,  on  investi- 
gation, to  be  actually  reasonable — sufficient  for  the  service  rendered — and  those 
orders  which  it  does  issue  are  practically  nonenf  orceable  because  of  inevitable 
long  delay  in  the  courts  under  the  present  procedure.  When  the  act  was  passed 
it  was  supposed  that  the  commission  had  full  power  to  correct  the  tariff  rates,  and 
that  its  orders,  except  on  plain  showing  of  material  error  by  the  commission,  would 
be  summarily  enforced  by  the  courts.  The  commission  can  not  determine  and 
order  the  proper  rate,  and  when  it  asks  the  court  to  enforce  any  order  that  it  makes 
the  case  must  be  tried  de  novo,  and.  as  before  stated,  the  average  time  consumed 
in  the  courts  has  been  about  four  years.  Another  present  condition  is  shown  in 
cases  under  the  tenth,  or  penal,  section  of  the  law.  If  the  published  rate  from 
Washington  to  New  York  is  $6.50  and  the  road  carries  a  man  for  $3,  the  company's 
agent  can  not  be  convicted  of  unjust  discrimination  unless  it  be  shown  that  some- 
body paid  the  $6.50  rate.  And  so  it  is  with  freight.  The  published  rate  may  be 
so  mgn  that  a  shipper  can  not  use  it,  but  at  the  same  time  the  railway  agent  may 
give  a  favored  large  shipper  a  much  lower  rate,  and  he  will,  in  consequence,  g^rad- 
ually  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  business. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  that  result  in  small  shipx)ersnot  being  able  to 
ship  at  all? — A.  Precisely  so.  We  have  had  plenty  of  such  cases,  but  the  courts 
will  not  hold  it  to  be  unjust  discrimination  unless  someone,  by  actually  paying 
a  higher  rate,  is  shown  to  have  been  wronged.    In  one  case  nearly  112,000  were 
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expended  in  proof  in  a  case  against  the  former  receiver  and  president  of  the  Santa 
Fe  road.  It  apx>eared  that  some  millions  of  dollars  had  been  paid  out  by  that 
road  in  rebates,  and  that  large  amoimts  were  paid  to  shippers  of  cattle,  fiut  it 
was  not  practicable  to  prove  who  was  injured.  Those  who  actually  shipped  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

No  one  tning  has  operated  to  the  advanta^  of  the  large  shii>x)er-^the  trust— or 
to  the  detriment  of  the  small  shipper — ^the  mdividual  manufacturer  or  dealer — 
so  much  as  this  vicious  railway  practice  of  allowing  rebates  from  tariff  rates  to 
large  customers.  Indeed,  it  has  oeen  said  that  without  railway  favors  the  indus- 
trial combination  could  not  exist.  Whether  that  statement  is  accurate  or  not,  it 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  given  thought  to  the  matter  that  cutting  off  this 
railway  rebate  advantage  would  most  seriously  cripple  these  great  foes  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

The  tendency  of  trusts  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  employers,  of  establishments, 
and  employees,  and  this  to  my  mind  is  the  alarming  feature  about  them. 

When  establishments  are  many  and  a  man  who  oas  spent  his  best  energies,  the 
efforts  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  in  acquiring  a  trade,  finds  himself  mffering 
with  his  employer  as  to  hours  of  labor,  conditions  of  service,  or  wages,  he  loses  no 
whit  of  his  manhood,  no  particle  of  his  indei)endence,  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  dif- 
ferences are  irreconcilable,  the  workman  can  lay  down  his  tools  and  seek  another 
situation. 

But  when  the  trust  absorbs  the  scattered  establishments  into  one  organization, 
closes  the  more  expensive  and  less  profitable,  an^  concentrates  the  production  into 
a  few  favored  localities,  the  worlanan  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  identity  as  a  man, 
sinking  into  the  dependent  condition  of  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  institution. 
He  becomes  in  a  measure  helpless,  for  an  individual  difference  now  with  his 
employer  means  a  loss  of  his  means  of  livelihood— a  shuttina:  of  the  only^  door  of 
opi>ortunity  to  work  at  his  chosen  vocation.  The  responsibilities  of  family  cares, 
which  should  add  dignity  and  nerve  to  the  man,  are  only  weakness  and  a  burden  to 
the  machine  and  make  cowards  of  brave  men  for  very  love's  sake.  He  dare  not 
risk  their  lives  and  happiness  bv  so  much  as  a  feeble  protest  at  the  wrong  against 
which  his  manhood  revolts,  in  fear  that,  losing  his  one  chance  of  employment,  he 
must  start  life  anew  or  enter  the  ranks  of  the  day  laborer,  already  overcrowded  and 
underx>aid. 

There  is  but  one  way  which  suggests  itself  to  me  by  which  labor  may  combat  the 
evil  of  the  trust,  and  that  is  far  from  being  entirely  effective.  It  is  by  thorough 
organization.  This  will  not  control — ^indeeid,  should  not  interfere  with — ^the  man- 
a^ment  or  financial  success  of  the  institution.  It  will  not  always  save  the  reduc- 
tion of  establishments  and  employees.  But  it  will  have  the  effect  of  preserving 
his  identity  and  manhood;  will  spve  him  the  courage  that  is  always  bom  of  num- 
bers; secure  an  audience,  the  whole  public,  if  necessary,  for  the  relation  of  his 
wrongs;  insure  him,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery,  the  wholesome  respect 
of  the  administration  of  the  establisnment. 

With  all  his  fellow-craftsmen  behind  him,  his  situation  becomes  infinitely 
improved,  not  only  socially  but  in  the  public  eye.  His  pleas  and  demands  receive 
consideration,  when  delivered  through  the  megaphone  of  his  order,  whether  in  the 
shop,  in  legislative  halls,  or  in  the  courts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beneficiary  effects 
of  such  organization  in  substantial  relief  as  well  as  social  sentiment.  Everv 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  organization;  everv  trade  should  be  organized; 
and  when  the  wage-earners  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  the  trust  must  still  be 
leared,  but  its  evils  will  have  been  mitigated  so  far  as  labor  can  accomplish  such 
a  result. 

There  are  no  more  progressive  men  in  any  walk  in  life  than  the  managers  of 
railways,  and  to  say  that  they  are  other  than  fair  and  considerate  would  not  be 
just;  indeed  it  is  mfficult  to  find  among  them  individuals  who  are  not  iJl  that 
anyone  has  a  right  to  expect  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  their  employees  is  con- 
cerned. Many  of  them  have  sprung  from  the  ranks.  One  speaks  of  the  railway 
corporation,  but  he  speaks  of  it  collectively.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
railways  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  interest  of  their  men,  as  their  railway 
hospitals,  their  relief  associations,  their  work  under  the  auspices  of  tiie  railway 
branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  many  other  agencies  for 
good  will  testify.  No  remarks  that  I  have  here  made  are  made  with  any  view  of 
disx)araging  in  the  least  degree  the  managers  of  railways,  for  whom  I  have  the 

S'eatest  respect,  but  it  is  to  state  conditions  as  they  exist  as  fairly  as  I  can. 
reat  credit  is  due  and  should  be  accorded  the  American  Railway  Association 
and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  both  of  which  had  established  such 
rules  as  to  safety  appliances  and  regulations  as  would,  if  they  had  been  carried 
out  by  every  railroad,  made  legislation  unnecessary.  It  was  from  the  very  fact 
that  their  recommendations  wero  being  lived  up  to  by  some  roads  and  not  by 
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others  that  the  chaotic  coBdition  existed  which  required  the  law  to  tinrayel  and 
correct.  Both  of  these  associatioBS  have  done  a  p^e&t  deal  for  the  railway 
employees  as  well  as  having  been  of  great  advantage  in  devising  means  looking  to 
economy  in  railway  operation.  There  is  no  class  ofmen  in  the  country  more  ready 
to  respond  to  the  calls  of  humanity  and  of  justice  than  are  those  who  ox>erate 
railroads. 

But  in  the  matter  of  railway  regulation,  it  is  difficult  for  some  railway  mana- 
gers to  believe  that  business  methods  which  are  in  use  in  every  line  of  business 
should,  if  adopted  and  pursued  in  the  ox)eration  of  railways,  be  made  criminal 
violations  of  law.  The  nulway  manager  in  the  past  has  believed  that  his  first 
duty  was  to  the  stockholders  and  investors  in  his  property,  and  he  neither  relishes 
nor  admits  the  right  of  interference  in  what  was  so  long  a  private  institution 
that  he  has  forgotten  in  a  measure  his  own  official  character  and  the  rights  of  the 
public  in  an  enterprise  which  the  people  have  chartered  by  their  votes,  have  ^ven 
their  lands  for  the  ri^ht  of  wajr,  have  granted  the  supreme  weapon  of  eminent 
domain  to  coerce  unwilling  individuals,  have  given  minions  of  acres  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  establish,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  intelligent  and 
otherwise,  the  x)eople  should  themselves  own.  If  open  to  criticism  on  any  point, 
it  is  not  a  lack  of  humanity  to  their  men,  not  in  the  intelligent  management  of 
the  stupendous  business  under  their  control,  not  in  the  liberal  and  progressive 
spirit  m  which  they  have  carried  that  management  to  the  front  rank  in  the 
world's  system  for  safety,  speed,  comfort,  and  luxuries  of  transportation — ^but  in 
an  impatience  of  restraint,  a  resentment  against  suggestions  from  without,  a 
failure  to  see  good  in  the  law,  or  good  will  in  those  called  on  to  enforce  it,  though 
of  both  there  are  abundant  evidences  that  only  the  willfully  blind  can  fail  to  see. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington,  I  early  recognized  the  advantage  of  location, 
and  opportunity,  in  the  matter  of  furthering  legislation,  in  the  mterest  of  the 
wage-worker,  particularly  of  the  employees  of  railways,  now  some  874,000  in 
number,  the  public  character  of  whose  employment,  secures  them  greater  atten- 
tion and  consideration,  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  than  the  average  bread-winners  in 
other  vocations. 

To  assist  so  far  as  was  in  my  power  in  this  regard  I  deemed  my  dutv,  found  in 
that  effort  the  keenest  pleasure,  and  it  is  with  no  little  pride  that  looking  back- 
ward over  that  twelve  years  the  boast  is  mine  that  notning  was  left  undone  on 
my  part  to  help  the  cause  as  I  saw  the  situation  then  or  recaJl  it  now. 

Y  oil  will  therefore  understand  with  what  satisfaction  I  have  hailed  the  creation 
of  this  commission,  which,  though  it  secures  not  a  line  of  legislation  directly,  will 
have  i)erf onned  a  great  work  of  education  and  reform  by  its  exhaustive  investi- 
gation. It  is  the  forum  for  the  presentation  of  those  questions  which  vitidly 
affect  the  life  of  the  nation,  questions  of  vastly  more  imi)ortance  than  those  con- 
nected with  our  foreign  relations,  and  upon  the  proi)er  settlement  of  which  the 
stability  of  our  Ghovemment  depends. 

In  these  years  of  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  labor  and  of 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  their  associations  who  so  ably  represent 
them,  I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  high  character  of  both. 

The  representatives  of  the  railway  employees  who  have  been  sent  here  to  ask 
for  legislation  in  their  behalf  command  respect  and  win  regard,  and  with  those 
who  do  the  no  less  important  local  work  are  imbued  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
not  only  to  the  men  they  serve  but  the  country  at  large.  They  are  conservative, 
law-abiding  men,  and  they  have  neither  asked  nor  advocated  any  legislation  which 
can  not  be  justified  upon  the  ground  of  right,  or  defended  from  l^e  vantage 
ground  of  humanity  and  a  higher  civilization. 

I  have  memoranda  of  the  bills  I  have  suggested  as  follows: 

"An  act  for  the  protection  of  railroad  employees  by  requiring  railroads  to  block 
their  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  etc. 

"An  act  to  secure  harmony  in  decisions  of  State  and  Federal  courts  to  overcome 
the  injustice  to  employees  occasioned  by  decisions  of  the  character  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  against  Baugh. 

"An  act  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  for  injuries  to  their  employees,  to  bring  tne  United  States  in  this  respect 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  employers'  liability. 

"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  by  requiring  carriers 
to  report  all  collisions  and  accidents  wnich  may  occur  ux)on  railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  with  the  causes  and  circumstances  connected  therewith  lim- 
ited to  certain  classes  of  accidents.    This  is  in  line  with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  suggestion  that  the  States  that  have  not  done  so  as  far  as  may  be  enact 
laws  in  line  with  the  car-coupler  or  national  safety-appliance  law.  Otherwise 
controversies  are  likely  to  arise  as  to  whether  the  liabilities  have  occurred  under 
the  law;  that  is,  whether  the  cars  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  1, 1899, 

TESTmOFT  OF  JOHUT  T.  WTLSOBT, 

Grand  Chief,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  TYcuskmen  of  America. 

The  Coiimiission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  March  1,  1899.  Chairman  Kyle  presided  and 
introduced  the  witness,  Mr.  John  T.  Wilson,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trackmen  of  America. 

Mr.  WUfiON.  I  have  prei>ared  a  paper  pertaininK  to  matters  ux)on  which  I  sup- 
pose the  Commission  desires  to  hear  from  me  (reading) : 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D,  C, 

GsNTi4EH£N:  In  obedience  to  your  recjuest  for  me  to  assist  your  honorable  body 
in  its  efforts  to  obtain  information  which  will  enable  it  to  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  meet  the  problems  presented  by  labor,  agriculture,  and  capital, 
as  I  represent  an  organization  compoised  of  a  class  of  men  employed  in  transpor- 
tation, known  as  the  maintenance-of-way  dex)artment  employees,  employed  by 
railway  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  it  is  for  that  class  of  men  I 
speak  authoritatively.  As  I  understand,  your  desii-e  is  to  discover  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country,  and  to  discover  causes  for  suffer- 
ing, for  injustice  and  inequality,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  suggest  remedies,  I 
will  explam  the  present  condition  of  mamtenance-of-way  employees,  and  relate 
some  of  the  causes  which  I  believe  aided  in  producing  present  industrial  conditions. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  180,000  mues  of  railway,  and  according  to  the  last 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  about  180,000  men  are  employed 
in  the  maintenance-of-way  department.  This  vast  army  of  industrial  workers 
is  divided  into  three  classes. 

First.  The  class  known  as  road  masters  numbers  about  2,000,  each  having  from 
100  to  250  miles  of  track  imder  his  jurisdiction.  Their  divisions  are  cut  into  sub- 
divisions caUed  sections.  The  sections  are  from  5  to  10  miles  each  in  length.  On 
each  section  is  employed  a  foreman  who  has  a  few  assistants  or  laborers  known 
as  section  hands.  Road  masters  receive  instructions  from  and  make  reports  to 
division  superintendents.  They  ^the  road  masters)  are  fairly  well  paid,  the  mini- 
mum wage  being  about  $80  a  month  and  the  maximum  about  |l50  i>er  month.  The 
majority  of  the  road  masters  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  men  under  them, 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  anything  to  say  about  the  terms  of  employment, 
the  rate  of  wages  they  shall  receive,  the  number  of  hours  foremen  and  laborers 
will  be  required  to  work  each  day,  etc.,  these  matters  being  determined  by  higher 
authority,  but  on  almost  every  large  system  of  railway,  some  one  is  put  in  charge 
of  a  division  in  the  ca];>acity  of  road  master  who  is  ambitious  to  excel  all  other 
road  masters  on  the  system,  and  in  order  to  have  it  said  that  he  is  the  best  road 
master  on  the  system,  he  becomes  a  very  hard  master,  drives  the  men  under  him 
from  daylight  till  dark,  and  maintains  his  division  at  a  minimum  cost.  As  the 
higher  officials  are  on  the  lookout  for  men  who  can  produce  the  greatest  results  at 
the  least  cost,  he  becomes  a  favorite  and  is  held  up  as  an  example  for  all  other 
road  masters  on  the  system  to  follow.  The  most  of  them  are  i)oor  men  and  are 
anxious  to  hold  their  positions;  therefore,  they  feel  comi)elled  to  be  exacting  and 
work  the  men  under  tnem  to  their  full  capacity  from  morning  till  night. 

Second.  The  men  in  charge  of  subdivisions,  Known  as  section  foremen,  receive 
their  instructions  from  and  report  to  the  road  master.  They  number  about  30 ,000. 
They  are  personally  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  track  under  their  juris- 
diction at  all  times,  ana  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  imx)ortant  class  of  men 
enccaged  in  operating  railroads. 

These  men  are  required  to  work  several  years  as  laborers  on  track  in  order  to 
learn  enough  about  controlling  men,  rex>airinfi^  and  maintaining  tracks,  to  be 
qualified  to  assume  the  responsicnlities  of  a  tra^  foreman. 

The  lives  of  the  traveling  public  and  the  safety  of  commercial  traffic  are  in 
their  hands.  They  have  more  to  do  and  more  to  look  after  to  keep  the  track  in  a 
safe-running  condition  than  any  other  class  of  railway  employees.  The  track  out 
of  line,  surface  or  gauge  not  properly  tied  or  spiked,  a  guard  rail  out  of  place,  or 
a  mismatched  ioint,  and  many  otner  little  things  that  must  receive  their  attention 
each  day,  would,  if  neglected,  result  in  wreckmg  trains  and  destroying  life  and 
property.  But  few  accidents  on  railroads  can  be  traced  to  the  negligence  or  care- 
lessness of  these  men.  They  are  always  at  their  posts  of  duty  without  regard  to 
hot  or  cold  weather.  At  night,  during  storms  and  heavy  rains,  track  foremen 
promptly  leave  their  beds  and  patrol  their  track  to  see  that  all  is  safe  for  the 
passage  of  trains,  and  if  the  track  has  been  obstructed  by  washouts  or  other 
causes  it  is  usually  discovered  and  red  lights  or  other  danger  signals  are  displayed 
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at  ]^rox)er  distances  from  the  place  of  danger,  signaling  engineers  in  charge  of 
engines  pulHn^  approaching  trains  to  stop  and  avoid  danger. 

They  are  paid  by  the  month  and  are  supposed  to  be  on  dnty  at  all  times.  If 
they  work  every  Sundav  during  a  month  and  a  dozen  nights  they  receive  no  extra 
pay  for  extra  service;  their  wages  amount  to  from  $1.05  to  $2  a  day,  according  to 
locality,  cost  of  living,  etc. 

Third.  The  laborers  who  assist  track  foremen,  known  as  track  hands,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  foreman's  orders;  the  foremen  usually  hire  and  dismiss  them  to  suit 
their  own  convenience.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ck)mmission,  they  number  about  150,000,  but  I  do  not  think  more  than  half  that 
number  are  employed  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  customary  for  the  com- 
panies to  employ  several  men  on  each  section  during  the  summer  months  to  assist 
m  putting  the  track  in  good  condition  while  the  weather  is  sood,  the  day^s  are 
long,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  repair  the  road  bed,  and  to  discharge  them  m  the 
fall.  Many  of  tne  foremen  are  only  allowed  one  or  two  assistants  during  thA 
winter  months,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  required  to  lose  several  days  each 
monl^,  and  the  foremen  are  required  to  walk  over  their  track  alone. 

The  track  laborers  are  usually  paid  by  the  day;  they  receive  from  47i  cents  to 
$1.25  a  day,  according  to  locality,  cost  of  living,  etc.  Think  of  it!  More  than 
50,000  men  work  for  tne  railway  companies  for  from  47^  cents  to  $1.25  a  day  dur- 
ing six  months  in  the  year,  receiving  barely  enough  to  subsist  upon  during  the 
time  of  employment,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  cost  or  living  is  high 
and  employment  is  hard  to  obtain,  they  are  turned  out  to  tramp,  beg,  starve,  or 
steal  and  become  criminals. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  your  honorable  body  will  have  m^n  before  it  who  enjoy  all 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  many  of  the  luxuries,  and  they  will  tell  you  tmngs 
are  a31  right  as  ^hey  are,  and  that  the  men  in  whose  behalf  I  am  speaking  are 
Dagos,  Hungarians,  Polanders,  Negroes,  Mexicans,  and  Chinese,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion 90  per  cent  of  these  men  are  American  citizens.  They  go  to  our  x)olling  places 
and  vote,  though  I  do  not  contend  that  they  vote  intelligently,  but  under  improved 
conditions  and  more  favorable  circumstances  many  of  them  would  become  more 
useful  and  intelligent  citizens,  and  add  to  our  national  strength. 

Having  related  prevailing  conditions  among  the  men  I  am  speaking  for,  as 
viewed  from  my  standpoint,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  what  I  believe  to  be  some 
of  the  causes  for  the  undesirable  state  of  affairs. 

Under  our  unrestricted  competitive  system  almost  every  oppressor  imagines  he 
is  being  oppressed,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  true,  but  the  stronger  members  of 
society  prosper  under  it,  become  rich  and  x)owerful,  while  the  weaker  ones  are 
crushed,  reduced  to  industrial  slavery  and  abject  poverty.  The  men  who  shai)e 
and  determine  the  policies  to  be  maintained  by  the  different  railway  companies 
do  not,  it  seems,  understand  the  public,  and  the  public  does  not  understand  them. 
Those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  railway  enterprises  have  done  a  great 
deal  toward  developing  our  country  and  advancing  civilization,  but  without  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  the  public  our  vast  railway  systems  would  be  worthless 
to  their  owners;  therefore  railway  companies,  their  employees,  and  the  public 
should  be  on  the  best  of  terms.  Transportation  companies  should  not  be  allowed 
to  discriminate  against  small  shippers  m  favor  of  large  ones;  they  should  not  be 
X)ermitted  to  give  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  transportation  each  year  to  men 
of  political  influence  who  are  able  to  pay  their  fares,  and  then  expect  in  return 
for  it  legislation  favorable  to  their  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Such 
things  arouse  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  create  prejudice,  and  are  inju- 
rious to  both.  Rate  wars  between  transportation  companies  should  be  abolished. 
A  lar^e  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  each 
year,  is  wasted  in  useless  comi)etition  for  business.  I  have  heard  men  engaged 
in  the  ticket-brokerage  business  say  that  general  passenger  and  ticket  agente  can 
not  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  agreements  after  entering  into  them.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  meet  and  agree  to  maintain  certain  rates  over  cer- 
tain covxpetmg  Hues  to  given  points,  and  in  less  than  three  days  for  some  or  all 
of  them  to  send  agents  to  offer  to  supply  them  with  tickets  for  less  than  the  rate 
agreed  upon.  I  can  nearly  always  buy  a  railroad  ticket  cheaper  from  a  ticket 
broker  than  I  can  obtain  it  from  a  company's  regular  ticket  agent. 

If  the  earnings  of  the  road  expended  in  this  way  were  equally  distributed  among 
employees,  it  would  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  ana  families  with  the  neces- 
sanr  comf oi*ts  of  life  and  abolish  the  causes  for  complaints  on  account  of  overwork 
and  underpay. 

In  my  judgment,  the  system  under  which  the  railways  are  operated  at  the  pres^ 
ent  is  having  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  public.  Were  it  possible  to  main- 
tain present  rates  under  judicious  management,  the  earnings  would  furnish 
sufficient  revenue  with  which  to  pay  all  employees  living  wages  without  requir- 
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ing  any  of  ihem  to  work  an  unreasonable  number  of  honrs  in  any  one  day,  and 
leave  plenty  of  snrplus  with  which  to  pay  investors  a  reasonable  per  cent  on 
money  invested.  As  railway  companies  hold  valuable  franchises  by  consent  of 
the  public,  and  as  they  are  semipublic  enterprises,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  sayinff 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  concerned  if  Congress  would  enact  laws  to  create  ana 
authorize  commissions  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests.  Under  the  present 
system,  employees  having  just  ^ievances  in  many  instances  are  afraid  to  make 
complaints  or  to  unite  with  their  fellow-workmen  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  grievances  in  a  proper  manner.  If  there  existed  a  commission  before  which 
all  closes  of  employees,  rrom  the  president,  who  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the 
boards  of  directors,  to  the  humble  trackmi£n,  who  drives  the  sprikes  and  tamps 
the  ties,  could  appear  and  present  their  grievances  without  fear  of  being  dis- 
charged, a  better  understanding  would  be  arrived  at  and  a  more  just  and  equit- 
able system  could  be  adopted  and  put  into  practical  ox>eration. 

As  I  understand  your  commission  has  been  created  by  Congress  to  act  as  a 
mediator  between  the  industrial  workers  and  Congress,  and  as  I  desire  to  aid  you 
in  vour  laudable  undertaking  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  in  my  humble  way,  I 
will  refer  briefly  to  general  causes,  as  I  see  them,  which  produce  idleness  and  suf- 
fering among  the  toilers  and  wesdth  producers  of  the  nation. 

It  should  De  understood  that  wage  earners  are  not  business  men ;  they  are 
capable  of  producing  wealth,  but  depend  upon  others  to  provide  ways  and  means. 
A  demand  for  their  Tabor  must  be  created  by  the  men  who  own  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  have  possession  of  the  things  created  by  labor.  Notwithstanding  the 
majority  of  recrmts  to  the  United  States  Army  were  drawn  from  the  army  of 
unemployed,  many  of  our  citizens  are  in  destitute  circumstances  and  can  not 
find  employment ;  they  can  not  sell  their  labor  at  any  price.  Such  a  condition  is 
deplorable ;  it  causes  the  citizen  to  degenerate  and  become  a  beggar,  if  not  a 
criminal ;  degrades  om*  Government,  and  weakens  our  national  strength.  Indus- 
trial panics  such  as  we  have  recently  passed  thi'ough  not  only  cause  wage  earn- 
ers to  suffer,  but  affect  those  who  have  possession  of  the  wealth  created  by  labor ; 
they  found  no  market  for  their  products  because  the  wealth  producers,  whc 
should  be  the  greatest  consumers,  were  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
to  earn  sufficient  wages  to  keep  their  consuming  capacities  anything  like  equal  to 
their  producing  capacities.  Tne  natural  result  was  commercial  stagnation  and 
industrial  panic,  which  can  not  be  traced  to  any  natural  cause.  The  causes  were 
superficial — overproduction  by  some,  under-consumption  by  others,  and  blind, 
selfish  ^eed  in  others,  who  imagined  that  instead  of  creating  wealth  to  be  used 
by  all,  it  should  be  created  for  gain  for  a  small  per  cent  of  our  citizens. 

The  change  of  conditions  demands  a  change  in  methods.  The  young  man  in 
the  East  who  has  been  crushed  to  the  wall  oy  competition,  can  not  do  as  did 
the  youn^  man  of  a  half  century  ago — "  Gk)  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country." 
Comx>etition  is  as  keen  in  the  West  as  it  is  in  the  East ;  the  hmd  that  was  public 
a  few  years  ago  is  occupied  by  settlements  and  cities  to^Lay ;  our  rulways  have 
been  constructed,  our  cities  have  been  built ;  machines  that  enable  one  workman 
to  produce  as  much  as  was  produced  by  ten  a  few  years  ago  have  been  invented 
ana  are  now  in  practical  operation.  The  burden  oi  public  taxes  upon  the  should- 
ers of  labor  (labor  creates  all  wealth  and  pays  all  taxes)  is  increasing ;  the  weak- 
est members  of  society  are  found  among  the  wealth-producing  classes. 

I  ask  the  questions:  Will  our  national  representatives  protect  us  against  blind, 
heartless,  and  soulless  capitalism?  WiU  tney  be  statesmen,  protectors  of  equal 
rights,  and  saviors  of  our  country  by  seeing  to  it  that  we  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  things  we  need  and  are  willing  to  work  for  in  a  country  we  have  helx>ed  to 
develop?    Or  will  they  serve  the  class  that  wants  more  than  they  have  any  use  for? 

In  my  judgment,  the  questions  your  honorable  commission  is  caUed  upon  to  help 
solve  are  complex.  It  is  hoped  your  time  and  energy  will  not  be  expended  in 
theorizing,  but  that  your  investigations  will  enable  you  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
for  you  have  conditions  to  deal  with  that  should  and  must  be  chuiged  in  order  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  people  and  to  prevent  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  from 
retrograding. 

A^An  referring  to  the  men  I  represent  and  am  authorized  to  speak  for,  I  will 
state  that  there  are  about  200,000  carmen  and  shopmen  employed  by  the  railway 
transportation  comjianies,  whose  conditions  are  but  very  little,  if  any,  better  than 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  men  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  depart- 
ment. The  trackmen,  carmen,  and  shopmen,  and  their  families  are  far  greater  in 
number  than  the  entire  population  of  the  Island  of  C*uba.  Oru:  Government  has 
expended  many  millions  oi  dollars  and  sacrified  the  lives  of  many  of  our  citizens 
to  aid  the  Cubans  in  their  struggle  to  improve  their  condition,  and  I  say  unhesi- 
tatingly that  before  hostilities  began  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  citizens  of  that 
Idana  upon  the  whole,  were  in  no  worse  condition  than  are  the  men  for  whom  I 
sj^eak  and  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.}  Do  the  other  brotherhoods  recognize  vour  organization, 
and  are  yon  federated  with  them? — ^A.  We  have  no  alliance  with  any  omer  organ- 
ization composed  of  railway  employees  or  any  other  labor  organization  in  the 
conntry, 

Q.  Do  the  men  in  yonr  organization  feel  that  they  are  neglected  by  the  other 
organizations  and  that  the  other  organizations  do  not  do  aU  they  should  in  the 
way  of  bettering  the  poorer  paid  labor  engaged,  in  transportation? — A.  I  have 
heard  members  of  onr  organization  say  the  classes  of  railway  employees  that  are 
well  organized  and  are  able  to  command  living  wages  have  become  selfish  and  are 
unsympathetic;  but,  speaking  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  organization,  I 
will  say  that  the  members  of  other  organizations  have  done  considerable  to 
encourage  our  people  to  organize  by  advising  them  and  ezi)laining  to  them  how 
they  could  benefit  themselves  by  entering  into  an  organization,  finding  out  what 
their  gi-ievances  are,  what  they  are  entitled  to,  and  how  to  contend  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Ktle.)  Is  it  the  wish  of  your  organization  to  be  allied  with 
these  railway  organizations?  Do  you  desire  to  be  connected  with  them? — ^A.  I 
wrote  Mr.  Clark,  the  President  of  the  Federation  of  Railway  Einployees,  to  know 
if  an  application  from  our  organization  for  membership  in  the  federation  would 
be  acceptable.  He  replied,  saying  that  at  that  time  they  did  not  desire  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  federation  except  to  men  employed  in  operating  trains. 

Q.  On  what  ground  did  he  take  that  position?  Does  ne  consider  your  class  of 
workmen  unskilled? — A.  I  wiU  give  my  omnion.  I  believe  that  the  only  reason 
our  organization  is  excluded  from  the  f eaeration  is  because  it  is  young  and  has 
not  done  very  much  to  show  that  our  people  are  capable  of  self-government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  percentage  of  employees  in  the  maintenance  of 
way  deiMtrtment  of  railroads  are  in  your  organization? — ^A.  We  have  about  6,000 
men  enrolled.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
there  are  about  180,000  men  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department. 
Our  organization  has  only  been  in  existence  seven  years,  and  we  have  not  had 
time  to  give  anything  like  the  majority  of  our  class  an  opportunity  to  become 
members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Is  the  ability  of  your  members  to  support  the  organization  very  limited? — 
A.  They  are  not  able  to  pav  very  much. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  in  favor  of  governmental  control  of  railroads? — ^A.  Under 
our  present  partisan  political  system,  no. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  commissions  adjusting  matters  and  brining  about  better 
conditions.  Do  you  mean  State  and  national  commissions? — ^A.  I  think  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  more  authority.  It  should  be 
authorized  to  determine  what  the  railway  companies  shall  charge.  I  think  their 
authority  should  be  extended  so  they  can  require  the  railroad  companies  to  charge 
3  cents  a  mile  if  it  is  necessary  to  accumulate  revenue  enough  to  pay  its  employees 
living  wages  and  the  stockholders  reasonable  dividends. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  railroad  pooling  bill  now  pending  in  Congress? — 
A.  I  understand  its  objects. 

J|.  Are  the  railroad  people  generally  in  favor  of  that  bill? — ^A.  I  think  they  are. 
I.  Would  such  a  law  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  governmental  control  of 
roads? — ^A.  I  suggested  in  my  paper  that  a  commission,  with  the  authority  to 
settle  dLsputes  between  companies  and  employees  and  determine  rates,  should  be 
provided  by  the  Government,  as  the  railroad  companies  are  semipublic  institutions. 

Q.  Have  you  beneficial  societies  that  are  promoted  by  the  railroad  companies  ? — 
A.  When  a  member  dies  we  pay  his  beneficiary  $1,000;  if  he  is  partially  disabled, 
we  pay  him  $500;  if  he  is  totally  disabled,  we  pay  him  $1,000.  We  collect  $1  a 
month  from  each  member  to  meet  these  demands. 

Q.  Do  the  railroad  companies  contribute  to  those  benefits? — ^A.  No;  the  rail- 
road companies  have  never  extended  any  favors  to  our  organization,  except  in  a 
few  instances  when  we  managed  to  get  committees  before  the  proper  officers  of 
the  roads,  and  pictured  our  condition  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  their  sympathy. 
In  that  way  we  secured  an  increase  of  a  few  dollars  a  month  for  each  man. 

Q.  I  see  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Trainmen's  Journal  that  they  think  the 
part  of  the  arbitration  law  which  forbids  the  companies  compelling  employees  to 
go  into  these  beneficial  associations  is  a  failure.  They  think  those  societies  pro- 
moted by  the  railroads  are  injurious  to  tibeir  unions.  Have  you  any  such  diffi- 
culty as  that  in  your  organization? — ^A.  Some  of  our  class  of  men  have  said  that 
they  would  like  to  become  members  of  the  association,  but  they  were  compelled 
to  carry  insurance  and  pay  for  it  in  insurance  associations  gotten  up  by  the  com- 
panies, and  with  their  small  wages  they  could  not  afford  to  carry  insurance  in 
both  societies.  To  some  extent  they  are  injurious,  and  especially  to  the  benefi- 
ciary dex>artment  of  our  organization. 
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Q.  What  I  gathered  from  that  journal  is  this:  If  a  man  seeks  employment  on  a 
railroad  the  company  will  have  no  need  for  him  unless  an  application  for  mem- 
bership in  its  beneficial  society  accompanies  his  application,  and  that  a  man  who 
is  already  an  employee  of  the  company  knows  that  if  he  does  not  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  benefici^  society  he  is  not  in  the  line  of  promotion.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  such  a  state  of  affairs  affects  your  organization? — A.  You  mean  to 
ask  me  whether  the  insurance  societies  that  are  maintained  by  the  employees  and 
managed  by  the  company's  officials  affect  our  organization  or  not.    Is  that  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  To  some  extent,  they  do. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  men  you  represent  covered  by  life  insurance, 
or  sick,  or  accident  insurance  that  is  compulsory,  and  of  which  the  railroad  com- 
panies are  the  chief  promoters? — A.  Some  of  them  are. 

Q.  You  know  of  such  cases  in  existence  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  All  of  the 
employees  on  the  Plant  System  are.  The  Plant  System  officials  require  their 
employees  to  contribute  to  the  company's  beneficial  dex>artment. 

Q.  is  it  compulsory?— A.  Yes;  compulsory. 

Q.  Is  the  emi>loyment  contingent  upon  their  agreeing  to  it? — ^A.  When  a  man 
makes  application  for  employment,  if  ne  does  not  also  make  application  for  bene- 
fits at  the  same  time  his  application  for  employment  will  more  than  likely  not  be 
noticed.  In  order  to  get  employment,  of  course  they  apply  for  insurance  in  the 
company's  beneficial  society. 

Mr.  ElENNedt.  The  Trainmen's  Journal  says  that  is  the  way  the  new  arbitra- 
tion law  is  evaded;  that  they  do  not  tell  a  man  they  do  not  want  him,  that  he 
can  not  be  in  their  employ  because  he  is  not  a  member  of  that  beneficial  society, 
but  they  ascertain  whether  he  desires  to  become  a  member  of  it,  and  if  he  does 
not  they  have  no  employment  for  him. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  you  have  6,000  men  enrolled  in  your  organi- 
zation?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  it  has  been  in  existence  seven  years? — A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  And  you  made  the  statement  that  180,000  men  are  employed  in  the  mainte- 
nance-of-way  dex)artment  in  the  country? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  monthly  union  dues? — A.  Three  dollars  a  year — 25  cents  a 
month;  and  each  member  gets  with  his  membership  the  monthly  official  organ 
without  paying  anything  extra. 

Q.  Has  that  $1  a  month  that  you  have  for  your  benefit  association  covered  the 
death  losses  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,  the  partial  injury  at  $500,  the  total  injury  at 
$1,000? — ^A.  We  have  paid  aJl  legitimate  claims  and  nave  a  little  surplus  on  hand 
out  of  the  money  collected  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  month  on  the  thousand. 

Q.  So  that  on  the  three  classes  of  benefits  your  assessment  of  $1  a  month  has 
been  sufficient,  with  your  organization  of  6,000  men,  to  promptly  pay  policies, 
as  they  are  called? — A.  At  a  cost  of  $12  a  year  to  the  insured  members. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  differences  of  cost  between  your  voluntary 
organization  of  $13  a  year  to  attain  these  benefits  and  the  regular  railroad  insur- 
ance? What  is  the  difference  of  cost? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question 
correctly,  but  in  some  instances  they  charge  a  little  more. 

Q.  How  much  more,  do  you  suppose? — A.  From  $3  to  $8  dollars  a  year  on  the 
thousand. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  railroad  officials  made  any  objections  to  your  insuring 
yourselves  instead  of  taking  the  insurance  provided  by  the  railroad  companies? — 
A.  The  tendency  has  been  to  discourage  men  who  might  have  become  members 
of  our  association,  and  encourage  them  to  accept  employment  and  also  insurance 
against  disability,  death,  etc.,  in  the  associations  managed  by  company  officials. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  possibly  the  railroad  managers  favor  what  you  might  call 
rauroad  insurance  rather  than  the  brotherhood  insurance? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  men  in  your  organization  employed,  as  you  might  call  it,  locally; 
that  is,  are  they  x)eople  who  live  in  villages  or  in  hamlets  by  the  line  of  road  and 
have  homes,  or  are  they  sometimes  merely  transient  boarders? — ^A.  A  large  per 
cent  of  the  laboring  class  in  the  maintenance-of-way  depaiisnent  are  what  you 
might  term  transient. 

Q.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  class  of  men  employed  as  trackmen  during  late 
years? — ^A.  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  better  class  of  men  seek- 
ing employment  in.  the  track  department.  Mechanics  and  artisans  employed  in 
other  bnes  of  industry  have  been  turned  out  and  many  of  them  have  made  appli- 
cation for  employment  on  the  track. 

Q.  Has  the  stress  of  circumstances  forced  skilled  artisans  to  take  the  work  if 
they  can  get  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  lowest  price  is  47  cents  a  day?— A.  Forty-seven  and  one-half 
cents. 
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Q.  And  extends  to  $1.25? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  scale  of  wages  what  is  the  character  of  their  maintenance  and  living? 
Do  they  have  places  of  their  own  where  they  hire  rooms  so  as  to  get  along  as 
cheat)  as  they  can? — A.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  families  and  the  companies  fur- 
nish little  houses  for  them  to  live  in.    They  are  usually  built  near  the  track. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Rent  free?— A.  Yes;  rent  free. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  That  is,  they  take  an  old  box  car  or  anything  else  that 
gives  shelter,  so  as  to  have  a  home  of  some  kind? — A.  House  them  in  different  ways. 

<^.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  On  the  Union  Pacific  road  I  noticed  they  employed 
Chinamen  to  a  great  extent;  the  company  furnished  a  section  house,  in  which  the 
Chinamen  lived  and  boarded  themselves — ^furnished  their  own  beddmg  and  bought 
rice,  and  so  on.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  customary  to-day? — ^A.  A  few 
sections  to-day  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  kept  ^pj^y  Chinamen  and  tne  companies 
furnish  houses  or  box  cars  for  them  to  live  m.  The  foremen  are  Americans,  speak 
the  English  language,  and  they  have  interpreters.  They  tell  the  interpreters 
what  to  have  done  and  they  instruct  the  Chinamen  in  their  own  tongue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  of  those  men  are? — ^A. 
On  the  Union  Pacific,  I  believe,  they  pay  the  Chinamen  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day, 
and  the  Americans  are  paid  a  little  more— $1.25. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  service  of  the  oldest  trackman  you  have  worked  with 
ana  have  known;  that  is,  in  connection  with  one  road? — ^A.  I  have  knovm  men  who 
have  stayed  on  one  section  of  track  for  forty  years. 

Q.  You  used  the  word  *  *  transient "  before. — A.  I  was  then  referring  to  laborers. 
I  never  knew  a  laborer  to  remain  on  one  section  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  Are  not  those  transients  generally  aliens? — ^A.  Through  the  Middle  States 
they  are  verv  nearly  all  Americans;  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England 
States  they  have  a  great  many  aliens — Chinamen  and  Italians — and  througn  the 
South,  including  all  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  Middle  States  from  Colorado 
back  this  way,  very  nearly  all  are  Americans. 

Q.  How  strong  is  your  organization  in  the  South? — ^A.  The  bulk  of  our  mem- 
bership is  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Q.  Are  colored  men  admitted? — A.  Colored  men  are  not  admitted. 

Q.  Among  the  trackmen  of  the  South  and  West  is  there  quite  a  percentage  of 
colored  men  in  the  service? — A.  In  the  Southern  States  the  majority  of  the  labor- 
ers are  colored. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  wages  they  are  paid? — A.  The  wages  are  smaller 
in  the  Southern  States  than  anywhere  else.  Some  roads  pay  as  lime  as  47i  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  Where  in  the  United  States  are  the  most  foreigners  employed  on  track 
work? — ^A.  On  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  You  still  believe  that  90  per  cent  are  American  citizens? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
90  per  cent  are  Americans. 

Q.  Of  your  organization? — A.  So  far  as  our  organization  is  concerned,  they  are 
all  Americans.  I  believe  90  per  cent,  including  all  classes  employed  in  the 
main tenance-of -way  department,  are  American  citizens. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  mean  they  are  American  bom  or  natural- 
ized Americans? — ^A.  Some  of  them  come  from  other  countries,  of  course,  and 
then  become  naturalized. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  come  across,  in  your  investigations,  anything  bearing  on  the 
alien  contract-labor  question  or  the  padrone  system? — A.  So,  I  have  never  come 
in  contact  with  contract  labor. 

8.  Have  you  had  many  strikes? — A.  We  have  never  had  a  strike. 
.  Is  it  because  your  men  are  contented  with  wages  and  hours?  Is  that  the 
reason  you  avoid  strikes,  or  do  you  not  feel  strong  enough  to  be  aggressive? — A. 
I  believe  if  we  can  get  our  people  organized  and  teach  them  what  their  rights  are 
and  how  to  contend  for  them  in  the  proper  way,  we  can  accomplish  more  for 
them  than  can  be  accompHshed  by  engaging  in  strikes  and  causing  the  of&cials  to 
become  antagonistic  to  the  purx)oses  and  aims  of  our  organization. 

<^.  How  about  your  hours;  are  there  any  set  nxmiber  of  hours  that  your 
mamtenance-of-way  department  men  are  required  to  work? — ^A.  On  some  lines 
they  work  them  ten  and  eleven  hours  a  day  and  on  others  from  daylight  until 
dark.  In  fact  during  the  time  I  was  running  a  section  I  received  instructions  to 
the  effect  that  I  shomd  be  at  the  place  where  I  was  to  work  during  the  day  by  the 
time  I  could  see  how  to  work,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  I  could  see  how  to 
perform  work. 

Q.  Was  there  any  payment  for  overtime? — ^A.  The  laborers  are  paid  for  over- 
time if  they  work  nights  or  Sundays;  but  the  class  known  as  foremen  do  not 
receive  any  extra  pay  on  any  road  that  I  know  anything  about,  even  if  they 
work  every  Sunday  during  the  month  and  a  dozen  nights. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Are  the  foremen  eligible  to  membership  in  yonr 
organization? — ^A.  Our  organization  is  composed  principallr  of  foremen;  in  fact, 
nntil  two  years  ago  no  one  who  did  not  fill  the  position  of  foreman  was  admitted 
to  membership. 

Q.  (BvMr.FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  know  any  way  to  shorten  the  hours  of  the  track- 
men?— ^A.  Put  on  more  men  and  work  them  fewer  hours.  To  illustrate:  Ten  men 
will  do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  eight  men  will  do  in  ten  hours.  During 
summer  when  the  days  are  long  and  the  men  work  fourteen  hours,  if  the  time 
they  are  required  to  work  is  cut  down  to  eight  hours,  you  see  it  would  fumi^ 
employment  for  more  than  half  as  many  more  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  labor  on  the  maintenance  of  the  track,  the  general 
labor,  is  anymore  exhaustive  than  farm  work? — ^A.  Much  more;  much  harder; 
yes.  The  handling  of  materials,  cross-ties  and  heavy  steel  rails,  with  a  few  men; 
lifting  heavy  cars,  all  make  it  much  harder  than  work  performed  by  the  agricul- 
tural worker. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Ktle.)  Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  farm  ? — ^A.  I  have  worked 
botn  on  a  farm  and  on  the  track;  yes,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  proposition  do  you  make  in  the  matter  of  either 
shortening  the  time  or  advancing  the  pay  of  this  laboring  class  that  is  working 
for  47i  cents  up  to  $1.^? — A.  I  should  say  if  you  reduce  the  hours  you  require 
those  men  to  work  and  give  them  a  little  more  time  for  intellectual  development, 
and  pay  them  a  little  more  wages  so  they  can  supj^ly  themselves  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  books,  and  other  things  necessary  to  mtellectual  development,  they 
will  become  better  citizens. 

Q.  Are  there  many  who  are  anxious  to  take  the  places  on  the  roads  at  47i  cents 
a  day? — A.  I  know  of  locomotive  engineers,  who  nave  been  receiving  from  $5  to 
|8  a  day,  who  have  accepted  positions  on  the  track  for  $1.25  a  day.  I  do  not  know 
of  men  who  received  very  good  wa^es  going  into  the  localities  where  the  wages 
are  eo  small  and  seeking  those  positions.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  r^^ 
that  pays  as  low  as  47i  cents  a  dav;  that  is  the  C.  F.  and  Y.  V.  Division  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  It  is  a  road  that  runs  through  North  Carolina,  and  the  other 
roads  that  run  through  that  section  pay  from  60  to  90  cents. 

Q.  Are  there  not  enough  of  the  unemployed  near  your  roads  who  would  fill  the 

g laces,  if  you  came  into  any  struggle  with  the  railroads,  in  order  to  shorten  your 
ours  or  advance  your  wages?  Are  there  enough  of  the  unemployed  to  defeat 
your  purpose? — ^A.  Without  the  aid  of  public  sentiment  their  places  would  be 
filled. 

Q.  Do  you  not  also  think  a  strong  organization  of  other  elements — the  five 
brotherhoods— have  in  a  measure  helped  you? — ^A.  I  believe  that  were  it  not  for 
the  iii^uence  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States,  the  workingman  would  not 
receive  more  than  50  cents  a  day  in  any  place  in  the  United  States.  My  opinion 
is  based  on  the  wages  paid  to  men  in  countries  where  they  have  no  labor  organi- 
zations, such  as  Russia,  China,  Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  and  others. 

Q.  li  you  made  an  appeal  to  the  managers  or  the  railroads  for  an  increase  of 
wages  or  the  shortening  of  your  hours,  would  you  be  met  with  the  general 
answer  that  has  been  given  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  that  the  managers  can 
find  plenty  of  men  to  fill  these  places  at  the  rates  they  are  giving? — ^A.  I  have 
met  managers  who  said  to  me,  **  We  can  get  plenty  of  men  to  take  the  places  if 
you  people  are  dissatisfied."  In  turn  I  asked  them  if  they  did  not  think  there 
was  a  principle  of  right  involved  in  the  wage  question,  and  have  always  been 
succesoFul  in  securing  some  concession  for  the  men  I  represented. 

Q.  As  a  leader  in  your  organization,  knowing  the  men  you  have  to  deal  with, 
knowing  the  roads  that  give  the  employment,  what  importance  do  you  attach  to 
public  opinion  and  your  organization  m  securing  a  remedy? — A.  Without  them 
we  could  not  expect  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  conditions. 

Q.  Have  you  nad,  of  late  years,  any  raise  of  wages  on  any  of  the  roads— on 
your  brotherhood  lines? — ^A.  We  have  secured  an  increase  of  wages  on  eight  or 
nine  different  systems  and  reduced  hours  on  two  or  three. 

Q.  Were  those  roads  in  the  hands  of  receiverships  or  were  they  in  the  hands  of 
the  owners? — ^A.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  some  were  not. 

Q.  Do  railroad  hands  fare  better  in  many  ways  under  a  receiver  than  under 
the  corporations  proper? — ^A.  The  receiver  seems  to  be  more  liberal  in  the  expend- 
iture of  moneys,  allows  a  greater  number  of  men  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  and  furmshes  more  material  to  work  with  than  companies  that  are  run 
independently  by  their  own  agents. 

Q.  And  would  that  lead  you  into  the  arg^ument  that  governmental  control 
would  be  better  still  than  the  receivership? — A.  I  do  not  tmnk  I  would  advocate 
that  the  GK)vemment  own  the  railroads  as  Qovemment  property  at  the  present 
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time  under  oar  present  system.  I  do  think  the  Gk)yemment  should  say  how  these 
enterprises  shoold  be  managed;  that  the  men  who  manage  these  roads  should  not 
be  allowed  to  discriminate  against  shii>pers  or  passengers;  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  give  away  free  transportation  to  buy  the  good  will  of  men  of  political 
influence,  and  they  snould  not  be  allowed  to  be  governed  exclusively  by  the  organ- 
ized bodies  in  distributing  wages.  Take  a  class  of  men  that  is  fair]  y  well  organized ; 
they  are  like  a  trust;  they  come  very  near  dictating  their  own  terms.  Then  take 
the  other  classes  thiftt  are  more  illiterate,  composed  of  the  weaker  members  of 
society,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  organize;  they  are  simply  at  the  mercy  of 
the  stronger  members  of  society,  and  the  company  will  raise  the  wages  of  the 
man  who  is  already  well  paid,  and  take  it  away  from  the  poor  fellow  who  can  not 
help  himself  and  who  is  working  for  starvation  wages  to  begin  with. 

Q.  That  may  lead  to  the  idea  tnat  the  strongest  organized  union  or  brotherhoods 
of  the  country  would  always  get  the  best  wages. — A.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  they  will. 

Q.  Is  the  desire  of  your  organization  to  make  it  thirty  times  as  strong  as  it  is 
now? — A.  The  object  of  our  organization  is  to  make  better  men,  better  citizens, 
and  better  conditions  for  the  claiss  of  men  the  organization  was  established  for. 

Q.  What  is  the  success  of  your  organization  in  seven  years;  are  you  advancing 
and  increasing  in  membership  and  financial  strength?— A.  Personally  I  am  proud 
of  the  record  we  have  made  during  the  past  seven  years.  We  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  alleviate  suffering  and  toward  encouraging  our  people  to  make  an  effort 
to  help  themselves 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kyle.)  Do  the  railroads  encourage  your  organization,  or  do  they 
look  upon  it  with  disfavor?— A.  The  railroads  are  very  diplomatic,  or  the  men 
that  manipulate  the  affairs  of  the  companies  are.  They  fear  force.  They  don't 
antagonize  a  strong  organization,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  i)1aced  on  record  as 
antagonizing  a  weak  organization.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  permit  the  little 
fellows  to  do  it  for  them.  For  instance,  the  first  class  of  men  referred  to  in  my 
paper  are  known  as  road  masters.  A  few  of  them  are  members  of  our  associa- 
tion, but  they  have  an  independent  association  of  their  own  and  meet  annually. 
A  letter  was  presented  and  read  at  one  of  their  conventions,  outlining  the  pur- 
poses for  which  our  organization  had  been  established,  and  requesting  them  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  conditions  in  a  legitimate  way; 
and  one  of  them  maintained  that  if  they  encouraged  our  class  of  men  to  organize, 
after  a  while,  if  one  of  them  should  want  to  discharge  one  of  us,  the  organization 
would  question  their  right  to  do  so,  and  bring  about  an  investigation;  in  other 
words,  the  organization  could  dictate  to  them  whether  they  could  discharge  a 
man  or  not. 

Q.  When  you  have  wrongs  to  redress,  do  you  go  to  the  road  masters  themselves 
or  to  the  superintendents  of  the  road,  or  where? — ^A.  Well,  in  an  unorganized  state, 
the  road  master  is  considered  the  head  of  the  department.  General  managers 
have  said  on  the  witness  stand.  Until  the  majority  of  a  class  become  members  of 
an  organization  they  will  not  recognize  the  organization;  that  they  would  leave 
such  things  as  adjusting  grievances  to  the  heads  of  departments.  As  we  are  in 
an  unorgsmized  state,  you  might  say  the  road  master  discharges  the  men  under 
his  jurisdiction  at  will. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  blacklist  members  of  your  organization,  as  is  sometimes 
done  in  the  case  of  men  called  trainmen? — ^A.  All  classes  of  railroad  employees 
are  subject  to  the  black  list.  A  majority  of  railways  have  an  understanding, 
and  they  have  rules.  To  illustrate:  If  you  have  charge  of  a  division  of  road,  and 
they  dismiss  you  for  cause  or  without  a  cause,  if  you  go  to  another  road  in  search 
of  employment,  they  will  ask  you  where  you  worfced  last;  did  you  get  a  clearance 
from  that  company?  Unless  you  can  produce  a  letter  from  your  immediate  supe- 
rior on  the  line  you  have  been  working  for,  showing  where  you  have  been,  what 
you  have  been  doing,  and  that  you  have  made  a  good  record,  the  man  that  you 
make  application  to  for  employment  would  simply  say,  '^  I  do  not  need  any  more 
men." 

Q.  Does  that  refer  to  the  Chinaman,  the  Hungarian,  the  Pole,  or  whoever  comes 
along  that  wants  a  job? — ^A.  That  does  not  go  below  the  foremen  in  the  roadway 
department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  letter  written  in  such  form  that  it  is  sometimes 
taken  to  be  a  notice  of  blacklist?— A.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  have  certain 
private  marks  by  which  they  understand  whether  the  letter  means  what  it  says 
or  whether  it  means  the  opposite. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle.)  What  are  the  chances  for  promotion  in  your  line  of  work? — 
A.  The  chances  to  be  promoted  to  a  foreman,  if  a  man  is  reasonably  intelligent 
and  energetic,  are  fairly  good;  but  the  chances  to  go  higher  than  the  position  of 
foreman  are  not  very  good. 
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Q.  Are  the  higher  positions  chosen  fi*om  yonr  ranks? — ^A.  On  some  lines  thejr 
are  and  on  some  they  are  not.  A  great  many  of  our  road  masters  are  civil  engi- 
neers, men  who  never  worked  on  a  track  a  day  in  their  lives,  and  do  not  even  know 
how  to  handle  the  tools  nsed  to  keep  the  track  in  proper  condition. 

Q.  Your  observation  is  that  railway  companies  desire  to  put  that  system  in 
operation?— A.  The  tendency  is  to  have  all  the  positions  that  pay  well  filled  by 
the  engineer  class  and  not  the  working  class. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  mean  what  might  be  called  the  educated 
class?— A.  The  educated  class. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Etle.)  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  comx)anies  to  promote  brake- 
men  to  the  positions  of  conductors? — A.  I  am  speaking  only  of  maintenance-of- 
wav  department  employees. 

(J,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  your  organization  x>etitioned  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  for  the  pjassage  of  anti-scalping  bills?— A.  I  believe  I  have  written  a 
few  x>er8onal  letters  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Askins  for  the  passage  of  such  bills?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  (By  Chairman  KYLE.)  Against  ticket  scalping?— A.  Asking  them  to  pass 
legislation  in  op^sition  to  the  scalping  system. 

iX  Is  not  that  m  favor  of  the  present  anti-scalping  bill  that  is  before  Congress? — 
A.  I  have  not  read  the  present  Dill  before  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  said  in  your  statement  that  you  could  always 
get  cheaper  transportation  by  going  to  the  scalpers  than  you  could  by  purchasing 
from  the  railroads*  regular  agents?— A.  If  I  am  going  a  considerable  distance  such 
is  always  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Can  you  do  this  and  maintain  your  honesty  and 
integrity  in  every  instance? — A.  I  have  even  gone  to  the  company's  regular  agent 
and  asked  him,  **  What  is  your  rate  to  a  certain  point?"  and  he  would  state  the 
rate.  Then,  upon  stepping  across  the  street  and  asking  a  scalper,  *'  Can  you  save 
me  anything  on  a  ticket?"  stating  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  go  to,  I  do  not 
remember  that  at  anytime  I  failed  to  get  a  ticket  for  fi*om  $1  to  $5  cheai>er  than  I 
could  have  bought  it  from  the  company's  regular  agent. 

Q.  A  legitimate  ticket? — ^A.  No  name  on  it.  In  some  instances  the  broker 
stepped  over  to  the  office  and  bought  the  tickets  from  the  company's  regular 
agent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  same  office?— A.  The  same  office  I  had  asked  for 
rates. 

(J.  You  say  you  have  petitioned  Congress  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  that?— A.  I  have 
written  to  members  of  Congress  personally  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  have  also 
spoken  to  tiiem  about  it  when  I  h&ve  met  them  at  different  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  the  paper  you  have  read  you  state,  I  believe,  that 
there  were  180,000  trackmen  employed  in  the  United  States.  By  the  word  *  *  track- 
men" do  you  mean  section  men  or  section  foremen? — A.  I  mean  all  classes 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department. 

Q.  Including  foremen?— A.  Including  roadmasters,  foremen,  and  laborers  that 
work  on  track,  bridges,  etc. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  now,  you  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  were  300,000  men 
employed  in  tne  car  and  shop  works? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  380,000.  In  one  of  your  statements  you  say  that  90  per  cent  of  those 
men  are  Americans;  that  means  90  per  cent  of  the  whole,  shop  and  track  men?— 
A.  In  my  judgment  90  "per  cent  of  the  whole  are  American  citizens. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  transient  employees  in  your  paper  do  you  refer  to  all  of  them 
— 8hopmen,trackmen,etc.,as  transient  employees.— A.  Largely  so,  in  all  three 
of  these  departments;  but  all  of  those  transient  men  are  not  foreigners  or  aliens; 
many  of  tnem  are  Americans.  They  work  during  the  summer  months  in  one 
locality  and  then  roam  looking  for  work  during  the  winter  months,  and  wherever 
they  happen  to  be  located  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  they  drift  back  on  the  track. 

Q.  Is  tne  fact  that  they  have  l>ecome  transients  due,  not  to  any  fault  of  their 
own  or  to  their  own  restlessness,  but  to  the  tact  that  their  employment  gives  out 
at  certain  seasons  ot  the  year?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  employers*  liability  laws  vary  very  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  as  regards  the  protection  afforded  railroad  employees.  We  would 
like  to  have  your  views  in  that  connection.— A.  The  fellow-servants  laws  in  some 
States  are  very  unjust  to  the  railway  employees.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  some  three  or  tour  years  ago  a  track  walker  was  going  over  the  track 
carrying  his  tools,  looking  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right  and  in  proper  con- 
dition so  that  life  and  commerce  could  pass  over  those  rails  safely.  The  company 
wanted  to  deliver  a  message  to  this  track  walker.  They  gave  it  to  a  locomotive 
fireman,  who  wrapped  the  message  around  a  lump  ot  coal,  and  in  passing  this 
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track  walker  on  an  engine,  threw  it  off,  striking  bim  in  the  face  and  knocking  one 
eye  ont,  and  he  was  not  able  to  recover  a  cent  for  damages. 

Q.  Do  the  liability  laws  vary  very  much  in  the  different  States  in  the  cases  of 
men  losing  their  lives  in  the  employ  of  the  company  and  in  the  dischsurge  of  their 
duty? — ^A.  Very  much,  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  State  has  the  best  and  most  liberal  laws 
toward  the  employee  or  the  fellow-servant? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.  )  Oould  you  tell  us  what  State  has  such  laws  as  might 
be  called  the  worst  laws,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  workingman? — A.  I  would 
not  care  to  answer  that  question  without  referring  to  records  concerning  those 
matters. 

Q.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  you  represent  being  American  citizens,  you  are 
not  hampered  very  much  in  your  business  by  reason  of  foreign  immigrants? — ^A. 
Except  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  class  of  laborers  are  the  graders  and  construc- 
tion laborers?  Do  they  affiliate  with  you? — ^A.  Under  our  laws  they  would  not  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  our  organization.  The  men  who  do  the  grading  and 
constructing  are  made  up  of  all  classes,  from  all  countries. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Katchford.)  What  are  the  relations  between  the  roadmasters  and 
section  loremen  to  the  men  who  perform  the  labor? — A.  The  relations  existing 
between  the  roadmasters  and  the  foremen  are  very  harmonious.  The  foremen 
are  very  much  oppressed  on  account  of  having  but  a  few  men  to  perform  a  great 
amount  of  work,  and  by  being  stinted  with  material,  etc.,  but  ordmarily  they  feel 
that  the  roadmaster  is  doing  all  he  can  for  them,  and  the  reason  whv  he  is  not 
supplied  with  more  men  and  material  to  carry  on  his  work  is  beyond  the  road- 
master.  The  feelings  of  sympathy  toward  the  poor  fellow  that  works  with  his 
tamping  bar  and  pick  and  shovel  has  not  been  such  as  I  would  like  it  to  be. 

Q.  Has  not  been  as  strong  on  the  part  of  the  foremen? — A.  Neither  upon  the 
part  of  the  roadmaster  or  foreman  as  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  working  on  the  section  obliged  to  work  during  bad 
weather,  during  heavy  rain  storms,  etc.? — ^A.  When  they  receive  orders  from  the 
foreman  to  do  work  that  should  be  done  on  the  section,  it  is  like  receiving  orders 
from  a  military  officer,  with  this  exception:  they  can  either  do  what  tney  are 
instructed  to  do  or  leave.  Our  objects  are  to  create  better  conditions  in  our 
department  and  to  induce  a  better  element  to  come  into  our  ranks  so  that  we  can 
have  this  class  of  work  done  with  a  more  intelligent  class  of  men;  in  fact,  a  first- 
class  trackman  must  be  a  skilled  workman. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  The  ordinary  trackman?--A.  An  ordinary  trackman, 
to  be  considered  first-class,  must  be  a  skilled  workman.  It  will  take  him  four  or 
five  years  to  be  a  first-class  trackman. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  a  minute  ago,  that  many  of  these  men  were  unskilled 
workmen. — ^A.  They  are  not  first-class.  They  are  what  you  might  term  make- 
shifts. The  foreman  often  has  a  gang  of  men  and  not  one  of  them  knows  how  to 
drive  a  spike.  He  has  to  take  his  nammer  and  gauge  and  drive  the  spike  himself. 
He  has  to  get  down  and  show  them  how  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  not  your  section  bosses  coming  nearer  the  work- 
ingman than  thev  have  been  before,  through  your  organizafion? — A.  A  better 
feeling  between  the  men  is  being  cultivated  all  round  where  the  influence  of  the 
organization  has  been  extended. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  better  way  to  maintain  that  sympathy  than  through  your 
organization? — A.  It  is  the  only  effort  that  has  ever  been  made  that  has  produced 
good  results. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  economical  management  of  railroad  beds,  and  the 
whole  equipment,  the  necessary  needs  of  the  beds  come  from  the  men  who  are 
working  oelow — ^the  laborer — ^then  to  the  section  boss,  then  to  the  roadmaster,  and 
then  into  the  civil  engineers*  department,  and  that  there  is  a  unifying  of  all  these 
interests  on  the  road,  and  is  it  not  becoming  more  so  through  organization? — A. 
It  seems  to  be  having  a  good  effect. 

Q.  Is  that  the  measure  you  would  desire  to  carry  out  through  the  organization 
itself? — A.  Yes;  we  desire  to  cultivate  harmonious  relations  between  all  classes 
in  our  department. 

Q.  Does  it  come  from  a  realization  that  the  interests  of  the  men  are  the  inter- 
ests of  the  road  and  the  interests  of  the  road  are  the  interests  of  the  men? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  it  you  do  not  find  greater  strength  on  the  northern  roads? — ^A.  There 
has  not  been  any  eff ert  on  our  part  to  extend  the  work  of  organization  through 
that  country.  Our  organization  has  not  been  in  existence  long.  The  organiza- 
tion not  being  in  existence  but  a  few  years,  we  had  all  we  could  do  at  home. 

Q.  Have  you  any  "organizers"  at  all?— A.  We  have  four. 
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Q.  What  districts  of  the  coantrv  do  they  cover?  A.  One  of  them  is  in  Arkan- 
sas, two  of  them  are  in  north  Carolina,  and  one  of  them  is  in  Florida  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Q«  Was  there  ever  any  organization  of  what  you  might  call  the  laboring  part  of 
the  road— the  track  i>art  of  the  road— in  the  North  before  you  came  up?— A. 
They  have  had  local  organizations,  but  thev  never  accomplished  anything. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle«)  Do  you  think  that  railroad  companies  generally  could 
afford  to  pay  greater  wages  than  they  are  paying  for  this  class  of  work?  Is  that 
the  opinion  of  your  organization  as  a  body?— A.  I  maintain  that  if  the  monev 
that  railroad  companies  seem  to  think  they  have  to  expend  in  comx)eting  witn 
other  lines  was  saved,  and  the  free  transportation  they  give  away  was  sold  for 
money,  their  incomes  would  be  increased  so  that  they  would  be  stble  to  pay  liv- 
ing wages  to  all  classes  of  their  employees. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  bad  management,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  of  their 
own  business  affairs? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
X>anie8  if  their  receipts  do  not  enable  them  to  treat  all  their  em^oyees  as  well  as 
they  treat  some  of  them.  They  can  increase  theii*  income  by  doing  away  with  this 
xmnecessary  expenditure  of  money. 

Q.  You  think  the  giving  away  of  transportation,  giving  rebates  in  freight  rates, 
etc.,  is  one  cause? — ^A.  In  other  words,  I  think  something  should  be  done  to  pro- 
tect railroad  companies  against  themselves. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  salaries  paid  to  the  hi^h  officials  of  railroads? 
Do  you  think  they  pay  too  much  for  the  salaries  of  presidents,  manag:ers,  attor- 
neys, etc.,  and  too  uttleto  others? — ^A.  I  maintain  that  the  money  paid  out  for 
services  by  the  railroad  companies  is  not  equitably  distributed;  some  of  them  are 
paid  more  than  they  need  and  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  others  are  com- 
pelled to  work  for  a  great  deal  less  than  a  man  can  work  for  and  maintain  himself 
m  a  manner  becoming  an  American  citizen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  railwavs  in  issuing  watered  stock,  etc.,  compel  them- 
selves to  cut  the  rates  of  these  workingmen?— A.  I  think  every  drop  of  water  that 
has  been  poured  into  railroad  stocks  should  be  squeezed  out. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  revenue  enough,  then,  derived  from  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  throughout  the  United  States,  to  pay  good  living  wages  to  every 
workingman  on  the  railroads? — ^A.  If  the  railroad  business  was  propeny  managed. 
Q.  If  they  were  paying  interest  on  legitimate  bonds  and  stocks? — A.  There  would 
be  plenty  of  money  to  pay  living  wages  to  all  men  engaged  in  operating  roads, 
ana  to  pay  the  stockholders  reasonable  dividends  on  their  investments,  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris)  Under  the  benefit  insurance,  which  you  say  com- 
panies require  employees  to  take  in  an  indirect  way,  is  the  fact  of  insurance  having 
been  paid  or  due  ever  plead  at  law  by  the  company  in  defense  when  an  injury  is 
Bustamed? — A.  In  some  instances,  they  make  the  employee  accepting  a  position 
agree  that  money  paid  in  that  way  shall  indemnify  the  companies  or  shall  pro- 
tect the  companies  from  loss  on  account  of  personal  injury,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  it  a  contract  not  to  bring  suit  against  the  company 
in  case  of  injury? — ^A.  Yes;  and  when  an  employee  is  injured  or  killed  and  leaves 
a  widow,  if  the  company  has  two  or  three  tnousand  dollars  that  belongs  to  her 
according  to  right  of  contract  and  for  which  her  husband  has  paid,  she  feels  that 
she  should  dealmore  leniently  with  the  company,  and  it  assists  them  in  making 
compromises  and  settling  claims  for  death  or  disability  for  less  than  they  would 
under  other  circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  schemes 
are  of  great  advantage  to  the  railroad  companies;  they  assist  them  in  keeping 
their  employees  unorganized.  The  Plant  System,  for  instance,  has  a  man  for 
general  sux>erintendent  by  the  name  of  Denham,  who  organized  an  insurance 
scheme  for  the  company.  The  locomotive  engineers  were  induced  by  him  to 
withdraw  from  their  own  organization  and  to  take  policies  with  the  company, 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  no  organization  can  do  anythiag  with  any  class  of 
employees  on  the  road.  One  of  our  organizers  re^rts  that  ne  can  not  obtain 
members  on  the  system  on  account  of  the  men  being  compelled  to  insure  with 
the  company. 

Q.  Is  it  a  selfish  motive  the  railroads  have  in  view  when  they  comx>el  the 
employee  to  insure?  Is  it  for  their  own  protection? — ^A.  Men  who  are  well  paid 
in  uie  different  departments  can  simply  request  a  man  working  for  them  to  do  a 
thing  and  he  does  it.  You  know,  if  you  have  had  any  eicperience  with  men  work- 
ing under  you,  that  a  request  from  an  employer  to  an  employee  is  almost  equal 
to  a  demand.  In  that  way  they  succeed  in  weakening  the  organizations,  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  companies'  liabilities. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  ,  March  3y  1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  PROF.  E.  B.  JOHHSOH, 

Of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  commission  met  at  11.30  a.  m.,  March  3,  1899;  Vice-Chairman  Phillips 
presided,  and  introducing  Mr.  E.  R.  Johnson,  said  he  was  a  professor  of  transpor- 
tation and  commerce  in  tne  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Phillips  very  kindly  sent  me  a  reqnest  to  come  over  to  meet 
the  memfc>ers  of  the  commission  this  morning,  and  I  came  over  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  I  would  be  interrogated  rather  than  g^ve  any  formal  discussion.  1  am 
not  a  technical  man  nor  a  practical  transportation  man,  and  probably  my  evi- 
dence will  not  be  so  useful  to  the  commission  as  that  of  men  of  more  practical 
training.  My  work  during  the  last  seven  years  has  compelled  me  to  acquaint 
myself  with  transportation  literature.  I  have  made  two  mvestigatioDs  for  the 
department  of  labor,  one  on  railway  relief  departments  and  one  on  the  relief  and 
insurance  features  of  the  brotherhoods,  the  latter  being  concerned  with  the 
brotherhoods  as  a  whole,  although  emphasis  was  laid  upon  their  relief  features. 

These  studies  have  given  me  some  insight  into  the  railway  organizations  and 
their  beneficial  features.  I  have  also  followed  during  the  last  tew  years  the  work 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  notice  that  a  good  part  of  vour  out- 
line deals  with  the  work  of  State  regulation.  I  may  sav  that  I  have  taken  some 
interest  in  the  studies  which  others  are  conducting  on  the  subject  of  railway  tax- 
ation, and  perhaps  the  taxation  of  railways  is  a  subject  concerning  which  I  have 
at  least  general  infoi*mation.  Some  years  ago  I  prepared  a  monograph  on  inland 
waterways,  which  was  published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  and  at  that  time  I  got  some  knowledge  of  water  transportation. 
I  say  these  things  to  you  simply  to  indicate  where  the  lines  of  my  study  nave  run, 
in  order  that  you  may  inten'ogate  me  to  better  advantage. 

Now  as  regards  your  outline,  my  first  observation  is  that  it  is  very  comprehen- 
sive. I  see  the  commission  has  in  reality  proposed  to  prepare  a  treatise  covering 
the  whole  subject  of  transportation  in  all  its  various  phases.  I  trust  the  commis- 
sion vnll  be  able  to  carry  out  its  plan.  If  it  does  I  think  it  will  result  in  the  pub- 
lication of  one  or  more  volumes  that  will  be  of  use,  not  only  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  and  to  Congress,  but  also  to  every  other  student  of  the  subject.  The 
first  part  of  your  report  deals  with  railway  labor.  I  will  say  I  think  that  the  sub- 
ject of  railway  labor  in  this  country  needs  to  be  investigated,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  United  States  department  of  labor  ought  to  authorize  some  such  a  study 
of  American  railway  labor  as  it  has  authorized  and  published  on  railway  labor  in 
Europe.  I  dare  say  all  the  members  of  the  commission  know  that  the  Bulletin 
of  the  department  of  labor  for  January,  1899,  contains  a  monograph  of  some 
60,000  words  in  length  on  railway  labor  in  Eurox)e.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter E.  Weyl,  a  young  man  who  has  been  studying  with  us  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  past  three  years.  He  has  made  a  very  valuable  report,  and 
what  I  think  we  now  need  is  some  such  study  for  our  own  country  as  Dr.  Weyl 
got  out  for  Europe. 

On  page  4  of  the  outline  it  might  be  well  to  insert  under  **  4  "  **And  also  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  recent  laws  of  England  and  France."  Part  4,  as  you  will  note, 
deals  with  '*  Extent  of  modification  by  statutes  of  common-law  rule  as  to  negli- 
gence of  fellow  servants;  legislation  of  the  States  thereon,  and  effect  thereof; 
statutes  authorizing  x^^so^^  dependent  on  employee  to  sue  for  damages  when 
the  employee  has  been  killed  through  negligence  of  railroad."  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  commission  s  outline,  and  I  dare  say  the  com- 
mission knows  that  in  1837  there  was  a  decision  of  the  English  courts  which  modi- 
fied the  common  law.  In  1880  and  1897  there  were  statutes  enacted  by  which  the 
English  law  was  very  much  modified  in  the  interest  of  the  employee.  The  Massa- 
chusetts and  Alabama  statutes,  I  believe,  are  copied  after  the  English  law  of  1880. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  are  the  titles  of  your  publications  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  department  of  labor?— A.  One  report  was  made  in  January,  1897,  on  Rail- 
way Relief  Department,  and  another  report  on  Brotherhood  Relief  and  Insurance 
was  published  last  July. 

On  the  subject  of  automatic  couplers,  of  course  you  won*t  expect  me  to  make 
any  observations;  that  question  is  well  covered  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  they  have  gone  into  the  question  thoroughly. 
We  are  all  aware  Great  Britain  seems  about  to  adopt  measures  very  similar  to 
those  we  have  adopted  in  this  country. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  yon  investigate  the  qnestion  of  relief  associations 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employees  themselves;  did  you  go  to  them  tor  data? — 
A.  I  got  all  my  material  from  the  secretaries  of  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  Did  you  find  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  these  relief  societies  which 
are  promoted  and  in  part  sustained  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  No;  they  are 
not.  There  is  some  iriction,  indeed,  between  the  relief  features  of  the  brother- 
hoods and  the  railway  relief  associations.  Some  of  the  railway  companies  having 
relief  associations,  three  of  them,  until  the  passage  of  the  arbitration  law  in  1898, 
made  membership  in  their  relief  department  compulsory;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  railroad  men  could  not  afford  to  carry  insurance  in  the  relief 
departments  and  in  the  brotherhoods,  both  the  relief  dei>artments  rather  worked 
against  the  beneficial  departments  of  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  Did  it  lessen  their  allegiance  to  the  brotherhood  organization?— A.  Yes;  and 
made  it  rather  difficult  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment to  join  the  brotherhoods.  For  instance,  a  prominent  official  of  an  important 
railway  corporation  told  me  in  a  confidential  conversation  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  the  membership  in  the  relief  association  was  compulsory  or  not.  At  that 
time  his  railway  made  membership  in  his  association  compulsory;  but  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  care  whether  it  was  compulsory  to  join  the  association  or  not,  for 
the  reason  that  the  indirect  pressure  that  the  corporation  could  bring  to  bear 
would  accomplish  the  same  result. 

Q.  Did  they  force  the  employees? — A.  Yes.  From  the  testimony  that  has  come 
to  me  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  employees  of  the  corporations  having  volun- 
tary relief  departments  feel  rather  insecure  if  they  are  not  members  of  relief 
associations,  because  if  it  is  necessary  to  lay  off  men,  the  men  who  are  picked  out 
to  be  laid  off  are  the  men  who  are  not  members  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  explain  the  difference  between  relief  and 
benefits  proper  of  the  brotherhoods  and  the  railway  departments,  and  name  the 
prominent  railways  that  have  the  beneficial  associations. — ^A.  There  are  six  large 
corporations  that  have  these  relief  departments:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  the  Bui-lington  system,  the  Read- 
ing and  Plant  systems.  The  contributions  to  the  relief  associations  are  compul- 
sory; that  is,  til e  contributions  of  members  of  associations  are  deducted  from 
their  monthly  pay,  and  they  range  from  75  cents,  in  multiples  of  75  cents  up  to,  I 
think  the  highest  is,  $3.75  a  month,  and  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from  them 
are  a  death  benefit,  |250  for  a  75  cent  per  month  payment,  and  then  an  accident 
and  sickness  relief,  which  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.60  a  day,  beginning  usually  after 
the  first  week  of  illness.    Three  of  these  six  corporations  made  membership  com- 

Sulsory  until  1898.  The  brotherhoods  provide  in  general  for  a  considerably  larger 
eath  benefit  than  the  relief  associations  do,  but  tne  brotherhoods  in  their  central 
organizations  do  not  make  any  provisions  for  sickness  and  accident  relief.  That 
relief,  however,  is  to  a  large  extent  accomplished  through  the  lodfi^es  and  divisions 
ot  the  brotherhoods.  Many  lodges  have  a  relief  or^nization;  that  is,  they  have 
a  distinct  association  tor  sickness  and  accident.  I  nave  made  a  report  on  a  tew 
of  these  lodges  in  my  report  to  the  department  of  labor,  and  I  find  that  their 
members  are  getting  as  much  relief  in  accident  and  sickness  as  members  of  the 
relief  associations  secure.  1  said  that  the  central  org;anizations  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  do  not  give  relief  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness;  they  do  in  case  of 
I>ermanent  disability,  and  sometimes  in  cases  ot  sickness  which  results  from  any 
permanent  disability,  but  the  kinds  of  sickness  are  very  carefully  marked  out.  I 
tried  to  make  a  conscientious  and  perfectly  fair  comparison  of  the  actual  results 
ot  relief  in  the  two  organizatious;  that  is,  the  associations  which  the  corporations 
supported,  and  the  associations  which  were  entirely  supported  by  the  brother- 
hoods, and  the  results  to  which  I  came  were  practically  negative;  that  is,  the 
amount  ot  effective  relief  accomplished  is  practically  the  same.  1  have  given  a 
comparative  table  in  the  Bulletin  and  my  conclusions  are  based  on  the  table. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Isthatin  the  July,  1898,  Bulletin?— A.  Yes.  Theresults 
of  my  study  were  that  the  amount  of  relief  which  the  railway  employee  got  was 
practically  the  same  whethei  he  got  it  trom  the  brotherhooa  or  from  the  relief 
association.  1  think,  however,  the  employees  get  a  great  many  advantages  from 
the  brotherhoods  which  they  do  not  get  if  they  are  not  members  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  the  reliel  associations  tend  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Do  the  railroads  contribute  to  these  relief  funds  at  all, 
or  is  tne  draft  made  entirely  on  the  wages  of  the  employees?— A.  They  contribute 
what  amounts  to  from  lb  to  20  "per  cent  of  the  actual  exi)enses  of  the  relief  associ- 
ation. They  contribute  all  the  office  expenses  and  the  expense  of  managing  the 
association;  that  is,  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  relief  departments  are  members  of 
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the  regular  railway  staff,  and  the  railway  relief  association  have  full  use  of  the 
facilities  for  telegraphing  and  railway  mail.  Furthermore ,  the  railway  companies 
also  obligate  themselves  to  make  up  any  deficiency  that  may  arise  in  settling  the 
obligations  which  the  associations  assume,  and  some  corporations  have  contributed 
substantially  for  this  purpose.  The  actual  contributions  on  the  x>art  of  the  raO- 
i-oads  range  from  16  to  fM  per  cent  of  the  total  contributions.  In  England  the 
corporations  contribute  one-half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  a  voluntary  contribution? — ^A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  railroad  corporations  are  necessarily  more  iust  there.  A  com- 
parative scale  of  wages  in  England  and  America  was  gathered  bv  Dr.  Weyl. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  commission  information  as  to  the  uniformitv  in 
the  wag[es  which  exists  between  the  different  parts  of  this  country? — A.  That 
subject  is  taken  up  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  statistician  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Q.  Have  you  an  impression  on  that  subject;  that  is,  as  to  the  causes  of  differ- 
ences?— A.  My  impression  on  what  data  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  is  that  the 
differences  are  due  to  exactly  the  same  cause  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  namely, 
that  the  wages  in  the  railway  service  were  determined  by  the  conditions  govern- 
ing labor  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  where  railway  men  work.  In 
other  words,  wages  are  fixed  by  the  general  standards  that  govern  all  classes  of 
labor. 

Q.  Is  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? — ^A.  Dr.  Weyl  has 
compiled  statistics  from  France  and  other  countries  showing  that  the  general  labor 
supply  controls  wages  in  the  transportation  as  well  as  in  other  industries,  and 
when  we  study  the  causes  of  differences  in  this  country,  I  think  we  will  fijid  the 
same  thing  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  you  find,  in  your  investiKations  of  the  benefit 
arrangements  in  lodges  and  brotherhoods,  that  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
the  rate  has  become  very  high  because  there  is  no  new  blood  coming  into  the 
organization  itself  to  sustain  the  association? — ^A.  If  you  have  the  report  here,  I 
can  show  you  just  what  the  members  have  contributed  per  thousand  dollars, 
insurance.  You  will  find  on  pages  571-586,  inclusive.  Volume  III,  Bulletin, 
Department  of  Labor,  a  statistical  presentation  of  the  amounts  contributed  and 
distributed  by  the  associations  for  a  series  of  years.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a 
lising  cost  per  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  carried.  New  blood  is  being  taken 
into  the  brotherhoods  rapidly. 

Q.  In  some  of  those  brotherhoods  do  the  members  have  to  carry  two  classes  of 
insurance,  one  in  the  railway  relief  department  and  one  in  the  brotherhood?-T- 
A.  Some  of  them  do,  but  the  tendency  is  to  forego  the  membership  in  the  brother- 
hood if  they  are  obliged  to  join  the  relief  association. 

S.  Are  the  assessments  taken  out  of  the  wages  anyway,  one  being  voluntary 
the  other  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the  men? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  insurance  which  they  secure  through  mem- 
bershit)  in  the  relief  associations  partly  supported  by  the  corporations  usually 
termed  compulsory  by  the  railroad  employees? — ^A.  AJs  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
in  the  case  of  three  corporations  it  actually  was  compulsory  until  1898,  and  from 
what  I  can  find  out,  railway  employees  feel  that  they  are  not  so  secure  without 
being  members  of  the  relief  associations,  even  if  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  such  insurance  as  being  just  to  the  employees? — ^A.  I  must 
say  that  if  we  have  to  choose  between  the  two,  as  we  apparently  must  to  some 
extent,  I  should  choose  the  brotherhood  as  being  more  just—the  brotherhood  plan 
ra^er  than  the  relief  department  plan. 

Q.  What  has  this  form  of  insurance,  supported  by  the  companies,  to  do  with 
the  employers*  liability  law?  Are  the  employees,  in  connecting  themselves  with 
such  insurance  companies,  not  under  obligation  to  exempt  their  employers  from 
damages  in  case  of  accident  or  death  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties? — 
A.  You  of  course  know  that  the  rules  of  all  the  relief  associations  which  are 
organized  by  the  corporations  have  a  contract  clause  in  the  rules  by  which  a  man 
signs  away  his  right  to  sue  for  damages  in  case  of  accident  if  he  accepts  remuner- 
ation through  the  relief  associations,  and  the  general  practice  of  the  courts  has 
been  to  hold  those  contracts  as  legal. 

Q.  Does  not  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the  relief  departments,  together  vdth  other 
considerations,  such  as  exemption  from  the  liability  laws,  indemnify  the  company 
for  the  interest  they  have  in  the  funds  of  that  association? — ^A.  I  should  answer 
unhesitatingly,  yes.  I  think  the  corporations  have  organized  the  relief  depart- 
ments not  from  philanthropy  but  because  it  is  good  business.  The  railway  com- 
panies, however,  pay  interest  on  the  funds  of  the  relief  departments. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  promote  these 
insurance  associations  to  be  inimical  to  the  railroad  organizations;  that  it  is 
intended  in  time  of  trouble,  in  the  case  of  strikes,  for  instance,  to  place  the  rail- 
road employee  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  he  shall  follow  his  union  or  remain 
with  the  companjT? — A.  I  agree  with  you  that  that  has  perhaps  been  the  dominant 
motive.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  railroads,  however,  if  we  did  not  accede 
to  them  the  desire  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  service,  and  they  certainly  do  raise 
the  general  standard  of  efficiency  through  the  examination  the  employees  are 
obli^ad  to  pass  because  of  the  relief  departments.  I  think  men  like  Dr.  Barnard, 
who  organized  the  first  railroad  relief  association  in  this  country,  were  men  who 
were  prompted  by  philanthropic  motives,  but  1  think  the  economic  motive  is  the 
motive  of  the  corporations,    it  does  bind  the  employees  to  the  corporations. 

Q.  I  have  just  read  Dr.  Weyl's  article  and  I  notice  that  there  are  railroads  in 
England  that  pension,  their  employees.  Do  you  know  whether  these  pension 
funds  are  affairs  of  the  company  or  whether  they  are  built  up  by  associations  on 
the  wages  of  employees?— A.  In  England  they  are  a  part  of  the  relief  associations 
and  they  are  fathered  by  the  corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  the  case  of  injury  of  an  employee,  are  they  as  liable 
to  bring  action  for  damages  against  the  railroad  if  they  belong  to  this  associa- 
tion?—A.  They  very  seldom  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  they  do  it  if  they  have  a  contract?— A.  K  it  is 
believed  there  is  a  good  case  against  the  corporation  and  more  can  be  secured 
through  the  courts  than  from  the  death  benefit,  his  heirs  may  decide  to  take  the 
legal  action  instead  of  the  benefit. 

%^,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  the  brotherhoods  incorporated?  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  an  injured  person  conld  bring  any- action  against  the  officials  of  the 
brotherhoods? — ^A.  The  brotherhoods  are  not  incorporated,  but  the  insurance 
association  of  the  engineers  is  incorporated ;  that  is  the  only  incorporated  body,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Is  the  man  who  may  be  injured  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  brotherhood? 
Do  they  pass  upon  it? — A.  They  'paaa  upon  it.  I  never  observed  any  complaint 
on  that  score. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  a  man  who  has  been  sick  a  couple  of 
months?  Does  the  railroad  still  keep  him  insured? — A.  Provision  is  made  for 
that ;  a  man  may  be  absent  from  service  for  nine  months  without  sacrificing  his 
membership. 

Q.  If  a  railway  engineer  or  fireman  is  sick  and  does  not  work  for  two  months 
and  receives  no  pay  from  the  railway  company,  is  he  kept  insured? — ^A.  He  has  to 
keep  up  his  assessments.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  your  question.  While  he  is 
sick  and  receiving  benefits  he  makes  no  contributions.  If,  however,  he  is  laid  off 
by  the  railroad  corporation  temporarily,  because  they  have  restricted  their  labor 
force,  he  can  continue  his  regular  assessments  and  retain  his  membership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Does  he  have  to  continue,  then,  whether  employed  or 
unemployed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  some  little  advantage  in  the  corporation  insurance,  as 
they  call  it.  in  this  fact,  that  most  of  the  railroads,  after  an  employee  is  injured, 
say  by  the  loss  of  an  arm,  so  that  he  is  incapacitated  for  hard  labor,  usually  take 
care  of  that  man  by  giving  him  a  watchman's  position,  or  some  place  which,  under 
Ms  disablement,  he  can  fill? — A.  It  is  customary  to  do  that,  and  corporations  make 
contributions  which  they  are  not  obliged  to  make  to  aid  their  needy  employees, 
men  who  have  been  in  their  service.  This  form  of  relief  to  injured  employees  is 
not  confined  to  the  companies  having  relief  departments;  it  is  the  general  practice. 
Ton  will,  however,  find  in  the  reports  of  the  relief  associations  that  contributions 
on  the  part  of  corporations  to  aid  the  aged  are  quite  considerable.  On  the  whole, 
corporations,  as  far  as  they  can,  manifest  a  desire  to  treat  their  employees  so  that 
the'employees  will  feel  that  the  corporation  is  fair  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  I  presume  you  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
authentic  information  on  this  question  that  would  be  valuable  to  this  commis- 
sion.—A.  I  think  if  you  will  take  my  report  as  a  basis  of  your  investigation  of 
railway  employees'  relief,  together  with  the  various  secretaries'  reports  for  the 
IMist  year  or  two,  you  can  bring  my  work  down  to  date,  and  will  have  pretty  much 
what  you  wish  with  one  exception.  I  have  not  worked  up  in  detail  the  smaller 
insurance  and  relief  associations  of  employees  that  are  connected  with  one  sys- 
tem. For  instance,  there  are  in  New  England  six  associations,  among  them  the 
Old  Colony  Association.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Great  Northern  Association 
are  typical  of  those  outside  of  New  England.  They  represent  a  ^hase  of  the  sub- 
ject—of the  support  by  the  corporations  of  insurance  and  rehef .    These  small 
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associations  of  employees  are  connected  with  only  one  road,  and  they  asoally  are 
assisted  more  or  less  by  the  corporations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Old 
Colony,  Great  Northern,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 

Q.  At  some  fntnre  time  will  you  give  this  commission  an  ontline  of  what  yon 
think  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  tne  investigation  up  to  date?— A.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  interest  of  the  railroad  employees  in  the  corporations  as  held  out  by  the 
Illinois  Central? — ^A.  I  have  followed  in  a  general  way  the  scheme  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  am  pterhaps  a  little  more  familiar  with  the  Pennsylvania  savings 
fund  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  building  and  loan  arrangement.  There  are 
other  corporations  which  have  similar  aiTangements,  but  I  have  not  the  informa- 
tion in  detail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  an  employee  is  insured  both  in  the  brotherhood  and  in 
the  railroad  beneficial  fund,  would  he  derive  benefits  from  both  in  case  of 
accident? — ^A.  Yes.  In  the  case  of  volunteer  relief  associations  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  type,  you  will  find  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  members 
of  both. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  a  word  on  the  subject  of  rates  in  your  outline,  if  I  may 
pass  to  page  7.  I  would  suggest  that  you  put  here  before  *•  21 "  a  division  devotea 
to  the  study  of  the  general  causes  affecting  railway  rates  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  a  study  of  the  causes  affecting  rates  and  fares 
made  by  Dr.  Weyl.  The  study  was  published  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
Academy,  and  that  article  of  some  thirty  pages  in  length,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 

good  ana  a  clear  analysis  of  the  causes  affecting  rates  and  to  some  extent  wages; 
ut  the  question  of  wa^es  has  not  been  studied  in  detail,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  include  in  the  mvestigation  of  the  commission  an  investigation  of  those 
causes  which  obtain  in  different  pai'ts  of  the  country,  to  see  whether  the  railroad 
service  in  this  countrv,  as  apparently  it  is  in  Europe,  is  subject  to  the  same 
influences  that  affect  the  labor  market  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  under  that  head  as  to  the 
effect  of  ticket  brokerage  upon  railway  employment  and  the  railway  wages? — A. 
I  know  nothing  about  that;  I  don*t  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  trace 
any  connection  between  ticket  brokerage  and  railroad  employment  and  railroad 
wages  other  than  the  general  relation  that  ticket  brokerage  does  undoubtedly 
decrease  the  receipts  or  the  railway  corporations  somewhat,  and  to  that  extent 
it  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  them  from  paying  as  high  wages  as  they 
otherwise  would  pay.  Ticket  brokerage  does  have  some  effect  on  the  financisu 
standing  of  corporations. 

Q.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  does  not  seem  to  be  outlined:  Do  railroad  com- 
panies share  their  prosperity  with  their  employees?  For  instance,  the  C.  B.  and 
Q.  B.  B.  has  not  within  the  past  year,  I  understand,  increased  the  wages  of  its 
emi>loyees.  The  stock  of  that  railroad  company  the  day  war  was  declared  with 
Spain  was  down  to  88  cents.  That  was  a  low  market.  It  is  now  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  146.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  railway  organizations  or  companies  do  not  share 
their  prosperity  with  their  employees  as  a  rule,  and  will  not  do  it  unless  they  are 
forced  to  do  so  by  strong  labor  organizations?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  railroad 
corporation  will  increase  wages  beyond  the  ordinary  scale  unless  it  is  compelled 
to  do  so  under  the  influence  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers  pay  the  same 
wages  as  railroads  that  have  very  large  net  earnings? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  those  that  are  losing  money  or  are  not  making  money  pay  about  the 
same  rate  as  those  that  are  making  large  profits?— A .  The  wages  of  the  railway 
enaployees  are  fixed  by  the  wages  paid  by  other  coiT)orations,  are  they  not? 

Q.  Calling  attention  now  to  23,  **  Effect  of  watering  stock  and  unnecessary 
additions  to  bonded  indebtedness  upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wages." 
Have  you  any  remarks  to  make? — A.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  watering  of  stock 
or  the  unnecessary  additions  to  bonded  indebtedness  do  not  affect  the  scale  of 
wasres  paid  or  the  rates  charged  by  railroads.  I  question  whether  the  statement 
in  that  form  is  true.  In  the  long  run,  say  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  a 
corx)oration  that  has  a  very  large  capitalization  will  be  able  to  secure  for  the 
owners  of  the  capital  a  larger  amount  from  the  earnings  than  they  would  secure 
if  the  capitalization  represented  the  actual  value  of  the  property.  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  the  public  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  railroads  have 
very  small  earnings  in  proportion  to  capitalization.  Dividends  of  a  small  per 
cent  constitute  an  argument  against  State  interference  of  any  kind  that  imposes 
burdens  upon  a  corporation. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  information  as  to  the  amonnt  of  capital  stock  of  the  varions  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  and  also  abont  the  actnal  cost  of  the  same? — A.  Nobody 
knows. 

O.  Is  there  abont  one-third  actual  cash  and  two-thirds  water? — ^A.  Yon  may 
find  various  estimates,  we  have  nothing  but  estimates. 

Q.  (ByMr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  becomes  of  the  substance  when  water  is  put 
in?— A.  Water  means  the  capitalization  of  future  hopes,  and  after  these  hopes  are 
realized  then  the  water  becomes  actual  value. 

Q.  Are  there  not  times  when  we  consider  that  stock  is  water  when  really  the 
companies  are  raising  money  to  better  their  road,  rebuild  it  almost? — ^A.  Yes; 
and  the  additions  in  capital  account  may  make  the  road  actually  increase  in  value. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  call  all  new  stock  water,  when  the  property  does  actually 
increase  in  value  largely. 

Part  II  takes  up  '"  Transportation  by  land  in  its  relation  to  the  public.**  Pas- 
senger travel  in  tnis  country  is  relatively  undeveloped.  We  are  not  large  travel- 
ers. It  is  a  conmion  supposition  that  the  Americans  are  extensive  travelers,  but 
the  Europeans  travel  much  more  in  proportion  to  the  population.  I  published  a 
short  article  in  the  Chicago  Record  last  year,  in  which  I  brought  out  some  of  the 
figures  regarding  passenger  travel.  The  figures  disprove  the  common  supposition 
that  we  are  great  travelers  by  rail  in  this  country.  What  we  need  is  not  a  better 
service,  but  a  cheaper  service  in  this  country.  I  see  that  a  move  has  been  made 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  for  cheaper  sleepers,  a  move  which  is  in  the 
direction  of  cheaper  service.  When  we  get  nd  of  ticket  brokerage,  as  I  think  we 
shall,  the  railroads  will  be  able  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  excursion  business 
and  to  offering  special  attractions  for  travelers,  in  some  such  manner  as  they  do  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1890  the  reduction  in  rates  in  Hungary  and  Austria  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  immense  amount  of  traffic,  but  there  was  very  little  travel  before 
this  change  was  introduced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  anything  to  sa^  about  the  practice  of  giving 
passes.  State  laws  prohibiting  them,  etc.? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  something  that  ought 
to  be  prohibited  by  law.  I  think  {lasses  ought  without  exception  to  be  restricted 
to  actual  employees  of  the  railway  corp<»rations,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  influences  of  the  pass  system  ux)on  our  legislatures  and  judiciary  are 
altogether  bad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  in  regard  to  ticket 
brokerage?— A.  Nothing,  except  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of 
passenger  traffic,  it  is  to  my  mmd  essential  that  ticket  brokerage  should  be  done 
away  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who  should  do  away  with  ticket  brokerage — ^the  rail- 
roads themselves,  or  should  it  be  done  by  national  legislation?— A.  i  don't  thmk 
the  railroads  themselves  will  be  able  to  do  away  with  it,  unless  they  succeed  in 
cooperating.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  their  cooperating  excepting  their 
own  inability  to  do  so,  but  that  is  quite  sufficient. 

Q.  Is  it  their  fault  that  the  ticxet  brokerage  system  exists? — ^A.  I  think  the 
railroads,  as  a  whole,  would  be  very  glad  to  do  away  with  ticket  brokerage,  but 
there  will  always  be  roads  that  will  refuse  to  act  with  the  others. 

Q.  Why  do  they  refuse?— A.  Ticket  brokerage  is  one  device  used  by  competing 
roads  to  get  business.  The  ticket  brokerage  is  kept  up,  of  course,  as  a  part  of  a 
plan  of  discrimination.  That  is,  the  roads  which  nave  a  desire  to  cut  rates  are 
really  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ticket-brokerage  business. 

Q.  Do  not  you  believe  there  are  greater  evils  that  should  be  remedied  by  0>n- 
gress?— A.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  strengthening  of  the  authority  of  the 
commission  is  of  much  more  importance,  but,  personally,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
ticket-brokerage  law  passed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  any  member  of  the  commission  any  question  to 
ask  undei  Division  B,  pageO?— A.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence  on  that 
division  of  your  outline  that  has  been  collected  during  the  last  thirty  years  by 
the  various  reports,  such  as  the  Windom,  Hepburn,  and  Cullom,  and  by  the 
investigation  of  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  We  will  pass  to  page  11.  As  regards  question  No.  86,  "  Reparation  to  indi- 
viduals for  damage  from  unjust  discriminations,  undue  preferences,  and  unreason- 
able rates.''  There  is  no  remedy,  would  be  the  answer,  would  it  not? — A.  Of 
cour8e,it  aman  has  been  charged  an  excessive  rate  m  the  past  he  can  secure 
damages  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  sum  he  was  charged  and  the  amount 
he  ought  to  have  been  charged;  that  is  no  real  remedy  for  the  damage  he  has 
suffered.  He  may  have  suffered  a  thousand  times  that  damage.  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  position  taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.   I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  plan  of  regulation  that  is  advocated 
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by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  put  into  law.  It  would  probably  lessen 
to  a  large  extent  the  amount  of  damages  the  public  would  suffer  from  discrimi- 
nations. The  individuals  who  are  discriminated  against  will  always  be  unable  to 
coUect  damages  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  losses. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  no  legal  remedy?— -A.^  No. 


(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  publication  of  freight 
rates? — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  I  think  this  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  railway  regu- 
lation, and  I  should  insist  on  full  publicity  of  rates  as  the  first  requisite  in  railway 
legislation. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  '*  Joint  traffic  associations  and  pooling  con- 
tracts?"— A.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  publish  a  stnay  on 
"Railway  cooperations"  that  will  contain  some  historic  material  that  may  be  of 
service. 

Q.  How  soon  will  that  be  out?— A.  In  a  few  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  the  pooling  system  could  be  established  under  the 
au^ority  of  the  Interstate  Comme/ce  Commission,  would  it  result  to  the  benefit 
of  all  classes?— A.  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  Under  Qovemmental  supervision?— A.  Yes.  I  think 
the  chief  opponents  of  rauroad  pooling  at  the  present  time  are  the.big  corporations 
that  are  getting  a  satisfactory  rate.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  factors 
affecting  raUroad  rates,  and  if  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  allowed  to  cooper- 
ate they  will  not  be  able  to  charge  exorbitant  rates.  I  don't  anticipate  exorbitont 
rates  as  a  result  of  railway  combination. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the  **  Consideration  or  advisability  of 
requiring  fdl  books  and  accounts  of  interstate  railroads  to  be  open  at  all  times  to 
inspection  by  United  States  examiners?" — A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
question,  and  I  am  decidedly  in  accord  with  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams.  I  regard  the 
raUroad  service  ac  essentially  a  public  service,  and  see  just  as  good  reason  for 
publici^  of  the  workings  of  railway  corporations  as  I  do  for  bankinK  corpora- 
tions. I  think  publicity  would  be  in  nowise  unjust  to  the  railways,  and  womd  be 
of  immense  public  advantage. 

Q.  On  page  12:  ' '  Consideration  of  advisability  of  prohibiting  by  law  the  increase 
of  stock  by  interstate  railways  without  a  governmental  permit  therefor,  c^r 
application  and  hearing?" — ^A.  I  have  given  that  question  some  thought,  but  it  is 
a  question  with  me  whether  Congress  could  accomplish  anything;  mdeed,  I  do 
not  Imow  whether  Congress  could  control  the  issue  of  stock.  I  am  not  lawyer 
enough  to  know  whether  Congress  could  actually  control  the  stock  of  corpora- 
tions chartered  by  the  States.  I  dare  say  that  members  of  this  commission  can 
answer  that  question.  My  experience  of  Massachusetts  and  Texas,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  official  sources,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  such  laws.  The  report  of  the 
Slassachusetts  commission,  and  the  reports  I  have  received  from  Texas,  seem  to 
indicate  t^at  the  laws  regulating  stock  issues  are  working  well. 

The  study  of  '*  Railroad  charters  in  various  States  "  is  one,  I  think,  that  ought 
to  be  made,  and  I  hope  the  commission  will  lay  some  emphasis  on  that  phase  of 
its  investigation.  The  subject  has  beea  taken  up  in  a  general  way  by  Dr.  Meyer, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  making  a  special  study  of  railways  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  as  a  basis  of  his  investigation  he  has  made  some  study  of 
the  charters  panted  to  raUroad  corporations  in  other  States,  in  order  to  compare 
Wisconsin  with  the  other  States.  We  have  suffered,  of  course,  in  this  country 
very  greatly  from  the  variation  of  charter  regulations  and  the  vacillating  policy 
followed  by  the  States  from  time  to  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  good  deal  of  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  railroad  question  by  a  careful  study  of  railroad  charters. 
We  do  not  know  very  much  about  them.  In  1850  or  1851  the  charters  granted  by 
the  six  New  England  States  were  published  in  two  volumes.  They  are  in  the 
office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

As  regards  ridlway  taxation,  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  has  a  scheme  for  Federal 
taxation  of  railways  instead  of  State  taxation,  which  he  has  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.^  Do  you  believe  railroads  should  be  taxed  according  to 
their  net  earnings? — ^A.  I  snould  be  inclined  to  tax  them  on  their  gross  earnings. 
A  license  tax,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  of  aU.  I  think  the  Stat^  will  come  to 
that  presently.  Of  course  there  are  some  States  that  have  adopted  that  method. 
Wisconsin  has,  and  Ulinois  has  for  a  part  of  her  railways.  This  is  a  sure  way  to 
collect  the  tax.  If  you  resort  to  the  general  property  tax  for  railroads,  it  results, 
as  it  does  in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  tne  railroads  being  taxed  a  score  of 
different  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Would  not  taxation  on  gross  earnings  tend  to  decrease  the 
betterments  on  the  road? — A.  If  you  made  it  so  excessive  as  to  be  a  burden.    The 
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amonnt  of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  tax  depends  npon  whether  it  is  a  tax  that 
the  roads  are  able  to  shift  on  the  travelers  and  shippers.  Probably  it  is  not  a  tax 
that  they  can  shift,  because  the  rates  and  fares  are  largely  controlled  by  factors 
over  which  the  railways  themselves  have  only  a  small  control;  consequently  when 
you  put  a  tax  burden  on  a  coi*poration  such  as  a  railwav,  the  burden  rests  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Would  you  use  the  entire  funds  arising  from  the  tax 
for  State  business,  or  would^ou  distribute  it  pro  rata  among  the  counties  through 
which  the  roadpasses? — A.  That  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  local  conditions. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  a  State  granting  a  charter  to  an  original  company 
which  Ultimately  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  State,  a  right  to  assess  the  whole 
property?  Take,  for  instance,  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Wayne  road,  having  an  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  charter.  Have  any  of  these  States  the  rip^ht  to  assess  on  the 
whole  property  of  the  system? — A.  I  have  not  carefully  studied  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Ohio  tax  case,  but  as  I  understand  these  decisions  the 
States  have  a  right  to  tax  property  within  the  State  only.  The  Ohio  law,  how- 
ever, places  a  veiy  liberal  interpretation  on  what  is  in  the  State,  and  the  Sunreme 
Court  has  upheld  that  interpretation,  I  believe.  Dr.  Howe,  of  Clevelana,  has 
recently  sent  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadel- 
phia a  paper  on  the  taxation  of  railways  in  Ohio.    The  paper  will  soon  be  published. 

Taxation  upon  business  done  opens  a  large  field  for  taxation,  of  course.  In 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  the  laws  are  similar  to  the  Ohio  law.  I  regard  transpor- 
tation as  a  legitimate  object  of  taxation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  tax  express  companies,  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, etc.? — ^A.  All  forms  of  transportation  I  regard  as  legitimate  objects  for 
taxation.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  will  get  the  same  kind  of  transportation 
if  we  impose  ui)on  the  transportation  companies  the  ordinary  tax  that  we  impose 
upon  property  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  in  regard  to  the  history  of  injunctions? — 
A.  That  question  oi>ens  a  large  field  for  discussion — the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  common  law  by  statute  regarding  the  use  of  the  injunc- 
tion. I  am  inclined  to  think  we  shall  decide  to  place  some  limitations  by  statute 
upon  the  common  law  in  regard  to  injuntions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  he  lawyer 
enough  to  form  a  definite  programme. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  the  issuing  of  inpunctions  in  case  of 
strikes  of  railway  employees  is  adopted  by  corporations  to  aid  them  in  reaching 
their  ends? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  they  are  intended  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes.  The  corporations 
that  pray  for  injunctions  have  found  the  m junction  a  very  efficient  means  of 
accomplishing  their  ends. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mails  very 
largely  assists  corporations  in  obtainmg  those  injunctions? — A.  Of  course  it  does. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  wherein  the  United  States  mails  are  inter- 
fered with  and  to  what  extent,  and  a  comparison  between  the  transportation  of 
mails  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  injunction  is  not 
so  freely  resorted  to — ^in  England,  for  instance? — A.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  possess  the 
information  necessary  to  answer  your  question.  This  much  I  do  know,  that  the 
railroads  attach  mail  cars  in  the  case  of  a  strike  to  as  many  trains  as  possible  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  national  laws  in  regard  to 
carrying  mails,  and  probably  they  have  abused  their  privilege  in  that  regard. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  concerning  transpor- 
tation by  water. — A.  I  think  the  commission  will  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
hold  of  any  really  accurate  and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  transportation 
by  water.  The  statistics  are  collected  only  in  part,  and  those  that  are  collected 
are  notoriously  inaccurate,  so  that  I  do  not  anticipate,  if  I  may  be  frank,  that 
the  commission  will  be  able  to  secure  very  much  rehable  data  in  regard  to  inland 
transportation.  The  statistics  of  the  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Tunnell  and  published  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Dex>artment,  is  a 
very  comprehensive  study,  but  I  understand  that  the  author  had  to  draw  his 
statistics  from  sources  which  he  found  to  be  extremely  inaccurate.  We  have 
very  incomplete  statistics  of  our  traffic  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  accurate.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  rivers  and  canals  to  rfulway  com- 
merce, it  seems  to  me  tnat  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  ri^ht  in  its 
recommendation  that  carriers  by  water  as  well  as  carriers  by  rail  should  be 
obliged  to  report  to  the  commission,  and  that  all  carriers  should  be  subject  to  a 
like  degree  of  regulation.  Probably  there  should  be  seme  action  by  law  to  pre- 
vent the  freezing  out  of  competing  steamship  lines  that  is  resorted  to  on  the  part 
of  railways.    Of  course  it  will  have  to  be  more  than  simply  a  prohibition,  such 
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as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  put  in  her  constitation,  and  which  has  been  a 
dead  letter.  I  do  not  think  the  day  of  water  transportation  is  altogether  past.  I 
think  that  carriers  by  water  will  play  an  important  part  in  onr  transportation 
business  in  the  future,  even  in  competition  with  the  railroads,  but  the  traffic  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  more  highly  developed  and  more  efficient  waterways  than 
those  that  were  constructed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  canals? — ^A.  Yes,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  rivers.  The  time  of  the  strictly  barge  canal  is  very  nearly  past. 
Large  barges  of  several  hundred  tons  are  being  built,  and  will  continue  to  carry 
an  important  part  in  our  traffic  on  the  lar^r  natural  and  artificial  waterways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  to  the  commission? — ^A. 
My  monograph  on  inland  transportation  contains  considerable  information  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  commission. 


Washington,  D.  C.  ,  March  16, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  FEANK  P.  SAEQEHT, 

Oraiid  Master  of  the  Brotlierhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 

The  commission  met  at  1 1  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. Frank 
P.  Sargent,  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  testified. 

Mr.  Sargent  presented  a  pax)er  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  five  railway  organiza- 
tions, the  same  being  in  answer  to  Part  I  of  the  syllabus  on  transportation,  which 
was  read  by  the  secretary,  as  follows: 

March  10,  1899. 
Wm.  E.  Sackett,  Esq., 

Secretary  Industrial  Commission ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hand  you  herewith  answers  on  our  part,  as  representatives  of 
our  organizations,  to  the  Questions  propounded  in  the  syllabus  of  inquiry  relative 
to  transportation,  sent  out  by  the  Industrial  Commission.  We  have  hastened  prep- 
aration of  this,  and  hand  it  to  you  in  a  less  complete  form  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  made  because  of  the  seeming  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to 
get  some  evidence  or  information  from  us.  As  indicated  in  the  answers,  we  shall 
expect  to  supplement  them  with  definite  information  which  has  been  sought  and 
which  at  the  present  writing  is  not  at  hand. 

Yours,  very  truly,  P.M.Arthur, 

Grand  Chief  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 

F.  P.  Sargent, 
Grand  Master  Brotlierhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

E.  E.  Clark, 
Grand  Chief  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 

R.  H.  MORRISSEY, 

Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 

W.  V.  Powell, 
Grand  Chief  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers, 

Answers  on  part  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  to  questions  propounded  in 
Topical  Plan  of  Inquiry  of  Subcommission  on  Transportation  of  the  Industrial 
Commission. 

First.  The  employees  in  branches  of  service  represented  by  the  above-named 
organizations  are  quite  generally  employed  at  rates  of  compensation  and  under 
terms  of  employment  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  omcers  of  the  railway 
company  ana  committees  representing  the  men.  In  addition  to  these  rules,  the 
men  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  company  relative  to  movement  of  trains,  con- 
duct of  men,  and  care  of  property  intrusted  to  their  care. 

The  basis  of  pay  for  engine  men  and  for  train  men  in  freight  service  is  the 
number  of  miles  run,  with  a  minimum  allowance  as  agreed  upon.  Train  men  in 
passenger  service  are  generally  paid  by  the  month,  although  on  many  important 
roads  they  are  paid  by  the  mile  or  the  trip.  There  are  certain  rates  which  are 
recognized  as  standard  and  which  are  in  force,  or  are  very  closely  approached, 
on  all  important  lines  west  of  the  Hudson  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
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and  west  of  the  MisslBfii^pi  River.  The  standard  for  eng^ineers  in  passenger  serv- 
ice is  3 1  cents  per  mile;  in  freight  service,  4  cents  -per  mile;  for  firemen,  is  58  ^r 
cent  of  the  engineers'  pay.  The  standard  rate  for  conductors  in  freight  service 
is  8  cents  per  mile;  for  brakemen,  661-  per  cent  of  the  conductors*  pay.  Passenger 
conductors  get  from  $100  to  $125  per  month,  and  passenger  brakemen  from  $50  to 
$70  per  month.  The  standard  pay  for  yard  foremen  is  27  cents  per  hour  for  day 
work  and  29  cents  per  hour  for  night  work,  and  for  yard  switchmen  is  25  cents 
per  hour  for  day  work  and  27  cents  per  hour  for  night  work. 

In  the  Southern  States  colored  men  are  used  a  great  deal  as  firemen  and  brake- 
men.  This  practice  has  a  strong  tendency  to  unfavorably  affect  the  rates  of  pay 
of  men  on  neighboring  roads,  for  the  colored  men  work  much  more  cheaply  than 
white  men  could  be  induced  to  or  than  they  could  find  it  possible  to  do. 

Telegraphers,  train  dispatchers,  and  station  agents  are  generally  paid  by  the 
month,  and  it  is  but  of  comparative  recent  date  that  the  unfavorable  and  unsatis- 
factory conditions  which  have  surrounded  them  in  their  work  have  been  ame- 
liorated to  an  appreciable  degree.  Ihe  rates  of  pay  in  this  service  varies  with 
the  importance  of  the  station  at  which  the  men  are  employed. 

The  standard  rate  for  train  dispatchers  is  $125  per  month,  working  in  8-hour 
tricks.  The  standard  for  station  agents  and  telegraphers  is  fixed  by  establishing 
a  minimum  salary,  and  adding  thereto  as  is  proper  in  consideration  of  the  respon- 
sibility assumed  and  the  work  performed.  The  pay  of  station  agents  and  tele- 
graph operators  runs  from  $40  to  $85  per  month. 

As  a  rule,  the  rates  of  wages  are  quite  stable,  the  wages  of  the  men  who  work 
by  the  mile  or  the  trip  being  affected  by  the  volume  of  business.  Some  few 
reductions  in  rates  were  made  during  the  business  depression  of  1893-94.  The 
earning  power  of  the  whole  was  seriously  curtailed  by  tne  great  falling  off  in  the 
volume  of  business. 

A  few  railway  companies  conduct  relief  associations  for  their  employees  and 
deductions  from  the  wages  of  the  employees  are  made  therefor.  In  some  few 
instances  hospital  associations  are  conducted  on  similar  plan  and  deductions  for 
their  support  are  made.  The  practice  of  fuiing  men  for  breakages  or  minor 
offenses  has  been  practically  abolished  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
employees. 

Men  are  discharged  for  violation  of  rules,  responsibility  for  accidents,  insubor- 
dination, intoxication,  dishonesty,  and  occasionally  for  incompetency.  Suspen- 
sion from  duty  without  pay  is  frequently  made  as  a  punishment  for  the  less 
flagrant  offenses.  The  plan  of  keeping  record  of  men's  conduct  by  a  system  of 
merit  and  demerit  entries  has  of  late  quite  generally  taken  the  place  of  suspen- 
sion as  punishment. 

The  practice  of  blacklisting  exemployes  was  for  some  time  indulged  in  to  a  great 
extent.  Vigorous  laws,  both  State  and  national,  have  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of 
voluntary  blacklisting.  The  practice  generally  followed  now  is  to  require  from  the 
men  entering  the  employ  a  statement  of  his  former  experience  and  employment,  and 
to  inquire  from  his  former  employers  as  to  his  leaving  their  employ.  This  prac- 
tice has,  in  reality,  the  effect  of  the  old  blacklist,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does 
not  render  those  who  follow  it  amenable  to  the  law.  A  great  many  companies 
give  the  employee  a  service  letter  upon  his  leaving,  which  letter  shows  his  term 
of  service,  character  of  services  rendered,  and  cause  for  leaving.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  organizations  unjust  or  unreasonable  dismissals  and  suspensions 
are  becoming  fewer  in  number  and  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  specific  instance  in  which  it  has  been  openly  sought 
to  compel  men  to  worK  for  a  railway  company  against  their  will,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  courts  through  the  channel  of  injunction,  except 
when  Judge  Jenkins  of  the  Federal  court  in  Wisconsin  enjoined  the  employees  of 
the  receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  from  quitting  the  service  of  the 
receivers,  with  or  without  notice,  in  such  manner  as  to  hinder  the  operation  of 
the  road.  Motion  was  made  to  modify  the  injunction  in  this  particular,  and  was 
denied.  Appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  court  of  api)eals  and  Judge 
Jenkins'  decision  on  the  motion  to  modify  was  reversed. 

In  connection  with  some  troubles  between  the  engineers  and  firemen  and  the 
Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad,  some  orders  were  issued  by 
Judges  Ricks  and  Taf  t  of  the  Federal  courts  which  were  believed  to  be  intended 
to  force  men  on  that  or  other  railroads  to  continue  in  the  performance  of  their 
work  even  against  their  will.  If  additional  information  in  this  connection,  which 
we  are  seekmg,  is  secured,  it  will  accompany  this  or  be  handed  the  commission 
later.  The  issuance  of  writs  enjoining  men  from  taking  concerted  action  in  leav- 
ing the  employ  of  an  employing  railway  company  or  to  use  proper  and  peacea- 
ble means  to  induce  others  to  leave  or  to  refrain  from  entering  the  service  of  such 
employer,  and  the  punishment  of  men  for  contempt  under  strained  interpretations 
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of  the  actions  and  intentions  of  the  men  is  wrong  and  shonld  be  made  impossible 
by  United  States  statute.  The  criminal  code  provides  prohibition  of,  and  pun- 
isnment  for,  criminal  acts.  The  code  shonld  be  depended  npon  rather  tlum  to 
permit  one  jndge  to  decide  one  way  and  another  to  decide  in  direct  contradiction 
therewith.  We  are  hardly  competent  to  discuss  this  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  well  versed  in  law,  but  we  are  well  satisfied  that  a  thorough  study  of  it 
will  convince  the  commission  that  the  powers  of  the  courts  have  oeen  misused 
and  abused  in  these  connections  and  that  it  will  be  well  to  limit  by  statute  their 
power,  to  the  end  that  the  dignity  of  the  courts  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  people 
may  be  preserved. 

Second.  Road,  train,  and  engine  men  have  little  or  no  complaint  as  to  hours  of 
service.  They  are  generally  paid  for  all  excess  hours  and  the  necessity  for  their 
being  wide  awake  acts  as  a  protection  against  unreasonable  demands  npon  them. 
Ten  nours  for  100  miles  is  the  standard  rule  in  freight  service  for  road  men. 
Yard  men  are  frequently  re<}uired  to  work  13  hours  for  a  day,  which  we  consider  as 
excessive  when  compared  with  the  requirements  in  other  occupations.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  for  these  men  should  be  out  8,  and  certainly  not  over  10.  ^e  tele- 
graphers have  much  to  complain  of  in  this  direction,  as  they  are  frequently 
required  to  remain  on  duty  long  hours. 

Train  and  engine  men,  as  a  rule,  are  paid  overtime  on  a  very  fair  basis.  Teleg- 
raphers are  allowed  overtime  on  many  roads,  but  on  many  more  they  are  not. 
Twelve  consecutive  hours  is  considered  a  sufficiently  long  day  for  them,  and  in 
our  opinion  telegraphers  who,  having  worked  12  consecutive  hours,  are  called 
for  duty  during  the  next  succeeding  12  hours,  should  be  allowed  extra  pay  for 
time  so  used. 

Third.  Sunday  work  is  compensated  for  at  the  same  rates  as  if  performed  on 
any  other  day.  The  running  of  trains  on  Sunday  should  be  abolisned  as  far  as 
is  practicable. 

Fourth.  Fellow-servant  laws,  under  which  the  employing  railway  company  is 
liable  for  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  through  the  neglect  or  incompe- 
tence of  fellow-servants,  have  been  enacted  in  several  States,  among  which  are 
Texas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Ohio. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  the  collection  of  damages  in  many  cases  where  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  impossible,  and  we  hope  the  effect  has  been  or  will  be  to 
induce  the  companies  to  be  more  careful  in  tne  selection  of  men,  and  the  men 
more  careful  of  their  fellow-employees.  We  would  prefer  to  prevent  the  injuries 
rather  than  to  secure  indemnity  therefor.  The  men  have  no  choice  as  to  who 
their  fellow-employees  shall  be.  All  are  selected  by  the  officials  of  the  comnany, 
and  hence  the  company  should  assume  responsibility  for  their  acts.  Railroad 
companies  have  recently  adopted,  with  practical  unanimity,  the  requirement  of  a 
searching  physical  examination  of  all  applicants  for  employment,  under  which 
the  man  who  has  suffered  amputation  of  a  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  who  has 
suffered  firom  some  other  injury  while  in  the  service  of  some  railway  company  is 
refused  employment  by  other  companies.  If  a  man  who  has  sustained  such  m jury , 
which  in  reality  does  not  prevent  or  hinder  him  from  performing  in  an  able  man- 
ner the  duties  of  his  position,  or  who  has  attained  a  certain  age  which  leaves  him 
the  prime  of  life  yet  to  be  lived,  is  to  be  refused  employment  under  the  operation 
of  a  rule  adopted  in  concert  or  contemporaneously  by  the  railroads,  it  seems  but 
fair  that  the  employee  should  look  to  the  railroads  for  compensation  for  his  injury, 
or  pension  for  his  age. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  generally  accepted  rule  that  persons  dex)endent  upon  an 
employee  may  sue  for  damages  on  account  of  the  death  of  such  employee  through 
the  negligence  of  the  railroad  company,  and  if  such  negligence  be  shown  may 
recover. 

Fifth.  The  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  risks  contemplated  by  voluntarily 
engaging  in  dangerous  occupations  has,  we  believe,  been  upheld  and  the  com- 
panies held  to  be  free  from  liability  if  the  injury  or  death  was  clearly  shown  to 
be  the  result  alone  of  such  natural  risks,  or  of  contributory  negligence  on  part 
of  the  injured. 

Sixth.  We  do  not  know  of  any  limited  liability  legislation  which  applies  to 
railway  employees  in  any  manner  different  from  that  in  which  it  applies  to  all 
others.    We  have  as  yet  felt  no  serious  effects  from  this  source. 

Seventh.  Beyond  a  reasonable  desire  to  get  as  much  service  as  practicable  from 
material  or  appliances  on  hand,  the  railroads  generally  provide  adequate  and 
proper  appliances.  In  instances  where  this  is  not  done,  liability  should  very 
properly  attach  to  the  negligent  company. 

Eighth.  The  employees  in  the  departments  represented  by  the  names  of  the 
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organizations  on  whose  x>art  these  answers  are  submitted  have  very  thoroughly 
organized  associations,  one  feature  of  which  is  insurance  of  members  against 
death  or  total  disability.  The  insurance  is  furnished  the  members  on  the  mutual 
assessment  plan  and  at  actual  cost.  Members  are  insured  in  sums  ranging,  at 
their  option,  hx>m  $400  to  $5,000.  The  only  conditions  imposed  ui)on  the  member 
are  that  he  shall  remain  a  member  and  pay  all  assessments  in  accordance  with  the 
rules.  The  sums  already  x>aid  out  for  these  purposes  bv  these  organizations  aggre- 
gate, in  round  numbers,  $20,000,000.  Temporary  sick  or  disaoility  benefits  are 
provided  by  many  local  branches,  and  in  that  way  many  millions  more  have  been 
distributed  among  the  needy  members. 

Ninth.  Relief  associations,  ordinarily  termed  **  voluntary,"  are  maintained  by 
a  few  railway  companies.  Employees  contribute,  through  deductions  from  their 
earning,  to  such  association  and  receive  certain  sick  and  other  benefits,  as  pro- 
vided m  the  rules.  The  comx)anie8  contribute  something  to  such  relief  feature, 
but  a  careful  comparison  shows  that  the  sums  paid  by  the  individual  employee 
fully  covers  the  cost  of  carrying  his  risk.  The  term  **  voluntary  "  as  used  in  the 
name  of  these  associations  is  a  misnomer,  as,  in  fact,  if  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment does  not  signify  a  willingness  to  participate  in  such  association  he  is  not 
given  employment. 

The  number  of  railway  companies  conducting  such  associations  is  not  large  and 
their  number  does  not  now  seem  to  be  increasing.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  very 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  bitter  opposition  on  part  of  the  employees  to  the 
establishment  of  such  associations.  They  object  to  such  paternalism  being  exer- 
cised over  them  by  their  employer;  they  object  to  paying  for  such  protection  only 
to  have  all  sums  paid  in  forfeited  at  any  time  when  they  may  find  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  accept  employment  elsewhere,  or  when  the  company  sees  fit  to  dis- 
penoe  with  their  services;  they  object  to  paying  full  value  for  the  insurance  granted 
and  then  having  the  acceptance  of  the  benefit  for  which  they  have  paid  operate 
as  an  effectual  bar  to  their  recovery  for  personal  injury  under  the  common  law. 

The  maintenance  of  such  associations  by  railway  companies  is  generally  obnox- 
ious to  the  employees  and  is  generally  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  effort  on  part 
of  the  employer  to  secure  a  species  of  domination  over  the  employee  and  his  acts. 

Tenth.  We  can  best  answer  by  refening  to  the  proceedings  of  hearing  had 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  January,  1898,  on  jwtition  from 
various  railway  companies  for  an  extension  of  time  within  which  to  complv  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  use  of  hand  holds,  power  brakes,  and  auto- 
matic couplers.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  at  that  time  a  table 
of  statistics,  showing  the  i)ercentage  of  cars  and  engines  then  equipped.  Furttier 
authentic  information  on  this  subject  is  found  on  pa^es  86  and  87  of  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Cfommerce  Commission. 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  appliances  on  old  cars,  evidence  varies.  It  is  more 
expensive  to  apply  them  to  some  cars  than  to  others,  dependent  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  car.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  cost  of  attaching  them  to 
old  cars  is  An  important  question  any  longer  to  a  road  which  has  made  any  reason- 
able effort  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  capacity  of  cars  has  been 
multiplied  of  late  years,  and  if  the  new  cars  put  in  service  since  the  enactment  of 
this  law  have  been  properly  equipped,  the  number  of  old  ones  which  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  interstate  traffic  after  Januaiy  1, 1900,  the  date  to  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  extended  the  nme  within  which  railway  companies  might 
comply  with  the  law,  will  be  very  small. 

As  to  the  cost  of  putting  these  appliances  on  new  cars,  we  find  that  the  evidence 
varies.  The  manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  make  estimates  of  the  cost  of  put- 
ting the  appliances  on  the  cars,  explaining  that  the  several  ways  of  putting  them 
on  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  determine.  The  cost  of  first-class  vertical-plane 
couplers,  f .  o.  b.  at  the  factory,  is  from  $12  to  $18  per  pair.  To  this  cost  must  be 
added  about  $1.50  per  pair  for  uncoupling  rods,  their  brackets,  lag  screws,  and 
labor  to  apply  them  to  a  new  car.  To  this  again  must  be  added  tne  freight  on 
the  couplers. 

The  first  cost  of  material  to  be  applied  to  an  old  car  is  the  same,  but  whatever 
is  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  old  coupler  and  its  links  and  pins  for  scrap  iron 
should  be  deducted  from  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  equipping  an  old  car.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  cost  of  changing  from  the  old  link-ana-pin  coupler  to  the 
vertical  plane  is  from  $25  to  $40  per  car.  In  this  estimate  is  included  the  renewal 
of  draft  timbers  and  center  sills  or  adding  heavier  and  more  expensive  draft 
rigging.  This  does  not  seem  to  properly  belong  in  this  account,  for  the  old  and 
light  capacity  cara  are  unfit  for  use  among  the  modem  heavy  and  large  capacity 
cars  or  for  hauling  with  the  modem  giant  locomotives  with  the  old  dr5t  rigging. 
This  rigging  would  probably  have  to  be  changed  in  order  to  use  the  car,  whether 
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automatic  conpiers  were  nsed  or  not.  Exact  and  reliable  detailed  information  on 
this  subject  can  best  be  secured  from  master  car  builders  or  superintendents  of 
motive  power  and  machinery. 

The  Westinghouse  quick-action  air-brake  apparatus  for  freight  cars  is  sold  at 
$35  per  set,  f .  o.  b.  at  their  works,  and  a  rebate  of  15  per  cent  is  allowed  all  holders 
of  a  certain  agreement  with  this  company  under  which  95  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chasers buy  these  supplies.  This  makes  the  net  cost  of  this  apparatus  for  a  freight 
car  $29.75.  If  an  old  car  requires  new  foundation  brake  gear,  the  cost  of  putting 
that  in  and  applying  the  air-brake  apparatus  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  |20.  If 
the  existing  foundation  brake  gear  is  substantial  enough  for  use  with  air  brake, 
the  cost  of  applying  the  apparatus  should  not  be  more  than  $5. 

The  main  reason  given  by  railroad  managers  for  failure  to  complete  the  equip- 
ment of  their  cars  and  engines  within  the  time  fixed  by  law  was  the  financial 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  panic  of  1893  and  desire  to  get  what  wear  they  could 
out  of  rolling  stock  not  worth  equipping. 

Eleventh,  is  best  answered  by  figures  given  on  page  88  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  which  we  respectfully  and 
proudly  refer. 

Twelfth.  We  have,  at  this  time,  nothing  to  recommend. 

Thirteenth.  There  are  many  organizations  of  employees  other  than  those  for 
whom  we  8i>eak.  We  will  confine  our  statements  to  our  own  and  the  others  will 
undoubtedly  speak  for  themselves. 

Our  organizations  are  of  the  trade-union  nature;  that  is,  each  composed  of  the 
men  in  a  particular  department.  Their  purposes  are  to  obtiain  and  retain  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  services  performed;  reasonable  hours  of  labor  and 
pay  for  excess  nours;  reasonable  and  fair  conditions  of  employment;  to  protect 
against  injustice  to  members;  to  elevate  the  profession;  to  exert  a  healthy  influ- 
ence upon  legislative  matters  aflfecting  the  interests  of  those  who  make  up  the 
organizations,  and  to  afford  financial  aid  to  the  afflicted  members,  the  widows  and 
the  orphans;  and  to  furnish  out  of  work  benefits  to  members  legally  engaged  in  a 
confiict  with  their  employers.  The  effect  of  their  efforts  has  been  widely  and 
generally  successful.  They  have  accomplished  to  a  great  degree  the  purposes 
sought. 

Of  the  number  of  employees  in  the  departments  represented,  probably  80  per 
cent  are  members. 

These  organizations  do  not  undertake  to  control  their  members  except  by  requir- 
ing them  to  conform  to  the  lawfully  expressed  will  of  a  constitutional  majority, 
which  will  of  the  constitutional  majority  governs  in  all  things. 

They  do  not  interfere  with  the  employee  who  is  not  a  member,  nor  with  his 
right  to  work.  They  depend  ui)on  their  standing,  reputation,  and  works  to 
attract  to  them  all  worthy  and  well-qualified  employees. 

Copies  of  the  laws  of  our  organizations  are  handed  you  herewith. 

Fourteenth.  Disputes  of  a  serious  nature  are  generally  over  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation or  an  enort  to  impose  some  condition  of  employment  which  is  consid- 
ered unjust  or  unfair. 

Fifteenth.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  strikes  are  caused  only  when  all  other 
means  of  reaching  an  adjustment  have  failed  and  a  principle  is  involved  which 
can  not  be  surrendered. 

If  a  strike  is  decided  upon,  it  is  put  into  effect  by  withdrawing  the  members 
from  the  service  of  that  employer,  leaving  him  free  to  replace  them  with  such  as 
he  can  get  or  to  make  terms  under  which  his  old  employees  are  willing  to  return 
to  his  service. 

The  effect  of  a  strike  is  generally  measured,  so  far  as  the  principals  therein  are 
concerned,  by  the  degree  of  success  which  either  attains.  Strikes  are  not  desired 
either  by  the  railway  companies  or  the  railway  employees.  On  the  whole,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  moral  effect,  the  railway  employees  believe  that 
much  good  has  come  to  them  as  a  result  of  their  protective  policy  and  the  actions 
which  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  tnereunder. 

Sixteenth.  A  strike  consists  of  the  concerted  and  x>eaceable  retirement  from  the 
employ  of  a  certain  employer  on  part  of  certain  of  his  employees,  leaving  said 
employer  to  get  along  as  best  he  can  without  them.  A  boycott  is  an  effort  to 
injure  the  employer  or  his  business  in  other  ways,  such  as  seeking  to  induce  as 
many  as  possible  to  refrain  from  patronizing  the  employer  or  his  business,  pend- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Seventeenth.  We  are  strong  advocates  of  the  practice  of  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  to  the  settlement  of  any  differ- 
ences between  railroads  and  their  employees.  We  earnestly  sought  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  approved  June  1, 1898,  entitled  **An  act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  their  employees,"  a  copy  herewith  submitted. 
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Onr  experience  with  arbitration  has  been  such  as  to  commend  it  to  onr  favor. 
We  are  at  all  times  ready  to  accept  it  in  its  full  spirit  as  a  means  of  settlement  of 
disputed  x)oints.  Its  effect,  where  tried,  has  been  to  establish  more  firmly  feelings 
of  confidence  between  the  men  and  the  officers  in  charge. 

Eighteenth.  If  the  laws  are  construed  and  applied  in  the  spirit  intended  by  the 
lawmakers,  we  have  no  criticism  or  suggestions  to  offer.  Strained  constructions 
and  abujse  of  power  under  mandamus  or  injunction  proceedings  should  be  made 
impossible  by  legislative  enactment. 

Nineteenth.  XJnder  our  acceptance  of  the  term  **  arbitration,"  its  whole  virtue 
and  vitality  would  be  destroved  by  making  it  compulsory.  If  made  compulsory, 
pNermanent  boards  would  x)robably  be  a  necessity,  and  the  objections  to  that  prac- 
tice are  too  obvious  to  invite  discussion. 

Twentieth.  The  use  of  intoxicants  by  railway  employees  is  a  practice  which 
has  very  rapidly  ^own  less  of  late  years.  Our  organizations  use  every  possible 
infiuence  against  it,  and  with  great  success.  Strict  rules  have  been  adopted  by 
many  railway  companies  on  this  subject,  and  they  are  generally  observed  care- 
fully by  the  employees. 

It  follows,  without  argument  or  room  therefor,  that  the  less  the  railway 
employees  use  intoxicants  the  better  off  they  are  from  every  standpoint  of  view. 

Twenty-first.  Railroads  have  but  one  commodity  to  sell,  viz,  transportation. 
The  merchant  who  offers  two  or  more  lines  of  goods  can,  in  competing  with 
other  dealers,  sell  one  line  at,  or  below  cost,  and  possibly  recoup  himself  on  the 
other  line  or  lines.  The  moment  a  railroad  company  begins  carrying  goods  or 
passengers  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  transportation  furnished  a  condition  is 
created  under  which  the  company  must  make  up  the  loss  by  discriminating 
against  other  x)atrons  or  localities,  by  recovering  the  loss  through  economies 
practiced  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  property,  the  character 
of  the  service  rendered,  or  the  employees,  or  by  quietly  charging  the  loss  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account.  If  the  first  alternative  is  followed,  the  text  and  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  nation  are  violated;  if  the  second  be  chosen,  either  the 
public  or  the  employees  are  made  to  pay  for  losses  unnecessarily  and  inexcus- 
ably sustained;  if  the  last  be  adopted  and  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
bankruptcy  must  come  with  all  its  attendant  ills.  Competition  in  railroad  rates 
is  simply  ruinous.  Most  absurd  lengths  are  gone  to  in  a  reckless  underbidding 
of  one  another  with  an  utter  disregard  as  to  how  far  the  rates  quoted  may  be 
below  the  cost  of  the  service. 

While  we  can  not  now  point  to  si)ecific  cases  of  the  wages  of  railway  employees 
having  been  unfavorably  affected  as  a  direct  result  of  rate  wars  or  unrestrained 
competition,  we  can  clearly  and  easily  see  how  such  evil  effects  to  the  employees 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  such  unrestrained  competition.  If  the 
practice  of  accepting  business  at  a  loss  is  continued,  after  all  other  economies 
nave  been  inaugurated  the  wafi^s  of  the  employees  will  naturally  become  the 
object  of  consideration  or  attacK.  It  is,  and  shall  be,  the  purpose  of  our  organi- 
zations to  resist  any  reductions  in  the  wages  of  the  men,  but  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  or  even  pardonable  to  bring  about  a  contest  or  a  conflict  on  that  point 
through  such  seemingly  senseless  rate  wars  as  have  been  indulged  in  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  While  opposing  the  introduction  of  rates  by  commissions  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  so  low  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  companies,  some  of  the 
companies  in  connection  with  their  competitive  rate  wars  have  put  in  force  rates 
BO  low  as  to  put  to  shame  anything  proposed  by  anti-railroad  legislators  or  com- 
missioners, rates  which  the  veriest  tyro  would  recognize  at  a  glance  as  far  below 
the  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 

It  appears  that  Congress  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  unfair  dis- 
crimination, to  exercise  its  right  to  control  interstate  traffic  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
arrangements  or  agreements  between  the  common  carriers  under  which  certain 
rates  should  be  maintained.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  just  as  much  imf  air 
discrimination  possible  and  practic^  under  unrestrained  competition  as  was,  or 
could  be,  under  pooling  arrangements  or  traffic  agreements.  We  have  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Government  should  be  very  careful  in  exercising  or  extending 
its  right  of  control  of  the  railways;  but  if  the  railway  officers  themselves  can  not, 
or  will  not,  prevent  such  ruinous  and  disastrous  wars  under  the  guise  of  com- 
petition, the  Government  should  assume  the  role  of  guardian  for  them,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  shipi)ers,  the  dealers,  the  traveling  public,  and  the  railway 
employees,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  estabfi^  and  enforce  a  mini- 
mum scale  of  rates,  or  to  in  some  other  way  effectually  stop  these  insane  depar- 
tures from  businessprinciples  which  seem  to  be  becoming  somewhat  periodical  in 
their  recurrence,  tne  whole  business  and  laboring  world  are  more  interested  in 
stability  of  rates  than  they  are  in  the  question  of  whether  or  not  those  rates  are 
a  fraction  too  high. 
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Twenty-second.  The  bnsiness  of  ticket  brokerage  as  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  affords  a  convenient  and  easy  way  through  which  the  laws  may  be  violated 
and  discriminations  indulged  in .  It  gives  to  middlemen ,  for  whose  existence  there 
is  no  excuse,  a  very  large  amount  of  money  which  properly  belongs  in  the  coffers 
of  the  railways  or  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  If  the  earning  of  the  railwa^rs 
are  reduced  through  the  dealings  of  the  broKers  the  railways  wiU  seek  to  nu^e  it 
up  elsewhere,  and  the  people  who  know  the  ropes  and  who  reside  in  or  travel  from 
large  cities  or  centers  nave  a  decided  advantf^e  over  those  who  are  not  so  fortu- 
nately located.  If  ticket  brokerage  consisted  only  of  dealing  in  legitimate  tickets, 
we  would  not  feel  that  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  proper  concern  to  us.  The 
facts  are,  however,  that  in  addition  to  whatever  of  such  dealing  they  can  secure, 
many  ticket  brokers  resort  to  schemes  and  acts  which  are  simply  fraudulent  and 
criminal.  Forgery,  counterfeiting,  and  misrepresentation  as  to  identity  are 
freely  practiced.  Ticket  brokers'  offices  are  made  fences  for  the  reception  and 
sale  or  transportation  which  is  known  to  be  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited. 
Counterfeit  receipts  for  dues  paid,  and  counterfeit  cards  of  membership  in  our 
organizations  have  been  sold  over  the  counter  of  ticket  brokers'  offices.  Con- 
ductors in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  are  frequently  forced  into  altercations 
with  passengers  who,  knowingl^r  or  unwittingly,  have  purchased  worthless  tickets 
from  such  offices,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  shot  down  in  cold  blood  bv 
such  passenger.  Trusted  employees  have  been  enticed  into  wrongdoing  which 
was  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  the  ticket  broker's  office  ana  the  methods 
followed  therein.  Grave  suspicion  has  been  cast  upon  many  upright  men,  and 
many  innocent  men  have  lost  their  positions  on  account  of  transactions  which 
were  carried  on  through,  or  by,  some  ticket  scalper,  and  which  the  employee 
could  not  explain  because  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

The  natural  and  legitimate  revenues  of  the  railways  are  seriously  invaded  or 
affected  by  this  agency.  The  interests  of  the  employees  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
earning  power  or  capacity  of  the  road,  and  hence  the  employees  pronounce 
against  tne  business  of  ticket  brokerage  largely  for  the  same  reasons  given  in 
favor  of  putting  a  stop  to  rate  wars. 

Twenty-third.  Increasing  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  a  railway  conipany  or 
adding  to  the  securities  upon  which  it  is  sought  or  intended  to  ptay  dividends  or 
returns  is  simply  adding  to  the  burden,  already  heavy  in  most  instances.  The 
stock  of  the  roaa  may  not  receive  any  dividends,  but  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
must  be  paid  or  receiverships,  foreclosure  sales,  and  reorgnizations  follow.  Not 
infrequently,  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  Federal  courts,  reductions  in  the 
wages  of  the  employees  are  undertaken  which  would  not  be  undertaken  were  it 
not  for  the  protection  which  the  company  expects  from  the  court.  Unnecessary 
additions  to  the  fixed  charges  of  a  rauway  should  not  be  permitted. 

Twenty-fourth.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tnat  consolidation  of  railway  lines  under 
one  management  has  effected  economies  in  the  management  and  in  the  traffic  and 
accounting  departments.  It  is  not  our  experience  that  the  large  masses  of  the 
employees  are  unfavorably  affected  by  such  consolidations.  On  the  contrary,  we 
can  cite  instances  where  the  employees  of  a  small  railway  which  paid  poor  wages 
and  afforded  very  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  employment  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  that  line  being  absorbed  by  some  laxge  system,  and  the  employees 
thereby  brought  under  the  operations  of  the  higher  rates  of  pay  and  much  more 
advantageous  conditions  of  employment  which  obtained  on  the  absorbing  system. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Sargent  has  another  very  important  paper.  I 
should  like  to  have  it  introduced  at  this  point  so  that  it  may  be  printed  in  uie  tes- 
timony immediately  following  the  paper  just  read. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Mr.  Sargent  will  state  the  character  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Sargent.  In  connection  with  the  paper  which  has  just  been  submitted  by 
the  secretary  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  the  reply  of  the  five  railway  organizations. 
We  had  a  conference  in  the  city  of  Chicago  shortly  after  receiving  your  topical 
plan  of  inquiry,  and  we  thought  best  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prejxare  answers, 
and  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  myself  were 
selected  to  prepare  the  answers  and  submit  them  to  the  commission  after  they 
had  been  referred  to  Mr.  Arthur,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Morrissey,  chief  officers  of 
the  other  organizations.  We  complied  with  instructions,  held  another  confer- 
ence, to  whicn  this  was  referred,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  all,  and  the  signa- 
tures of  approval  accompany  the  answers.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  referred 
to  me,  as  a  special  matter,  tne  first  proposition  wherein  you  ask  in  relation  to  the 
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inqniry  as  to  the  compnlBory  performance  of  service  and  the  mandatory  injunc- 
tion and  proceedings  for  contempt  when  the  railroad  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  the  question  respecting  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees 
for  injuries  sustained  while  in  the  performance  of  duty.  We  have  had  this 
looked  up  very  carefully,  and  here  you  will  find  some  of  the  many  important  cases 
which  have  come  up  in  the  years  past,  wherein  injunction  and  mandatory  pro- 
ceedings have  been  brought  while  railroads  were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
also  as  to  the  ajiplication  of  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees 
for  injuries  sustained  in  the  performance  of  duty,  covering  every  State  in  the 
Union.  We  submit  it  to  you,  as  we  believe  it  will  aid  in  arriving  at  such  conclu- 
sions as  you  may  wish  in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  your  inquiry.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  document  read  by  the  secretary.  It  contains  the  cases,  spe- 
cial references  thereto,  quotes  the  authorities,  and  goes  into  details,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  it  embraces  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  quite  a  lenflrt;hv 
document,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  read  it.  It  also  has  several  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ck>urt.    (The  i>ai>er  here  referred  to  follows:) 

BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIRY. 

First.  In  relation  to  the  inquiry  as  to  compulsory  performance  of  service  under 
mandatory  injunction  and  proceedings  ror  contempt  when  a  railroad  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver;  also  as  to  powers  of  courts  in  such  cases.  (See  p.  8  of  Top- 
ical Plan  of  Inquiry.) 

Second.  Besi>ectin^  the  law  of  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees 
for  injuries  sustained  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duty.  (See  p.  4,  sec- 
tions 4  and  5,  Topical  Plan  of  Inquiry.) 

MODERN  aSNEBAL  DOCTBINB. 

in  England  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  lawful,  and,  it  may  be  added,  com- 
mendable, for  any  body  of  men  to  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  bettering  their  concution  in  any  respect,  financial  or  social.  The  very  genius 
of  free  institutions  invites  them  to  higher  levels  and  better  fortunes.  They  may 
dictate  their  own  wages,  fraternize  with  other  associates,  choose  their  own  employ- 
ers, and  serve  man  and  mammon  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
But  while  the  law  accords  this  liberty  to  one,  it  accords  a  like  liberty  to  every 
other  one,  and  all  are  bound  to  so  use  and  enjoy  their  own  liberties  and  privileges 
as  not  to  interfere  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  (Beach  on  Monopolies  and  Indus- 
trial Trust,  pp.  288-289  (1898).) 

RECEIVERS  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYEES. 

In  1885  the  Wabash  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  there  was  a  lock- 
out in  some  of  the  company's  shops,  and  two  employees  who  acted  as  a  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  lockea-out  and  striking  employees  were  punished  for  contempt 
by  being  sent  to  jail  for  a  term.    The  syllabi  of  the  case  is  as  follows: 

"A  writer,  signing  himself  chairman,  sent  the  following  notice  to  the  various 
foremen  of  the  snops  of  the  Wabash  company  during  the  strike  organized  to  resist 
a  reduction  of  wages,  the  railroad  being  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
appointed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court: 

*  *  Office  of  Local  (committee,  January  17, 1886, 

**  * ,  Foreman : 

'* '  You  are  requested  to  stay  away  from  the  shop  until  the  present  difficulty  is  set- 
tled. Your  compliance  with  this  will  command  the  protection  of  the  Wabash 
employees.    But  in  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an  intimidation.' 

^^Held,  that  this  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  management  of  the 
road  by  the  receiver,  and  a  contempt  of  court,  for  which  the  writer  Siould  be  pun- 
ished.**    (24  Fed.  Rep. ,  217. ) 

Where  employees  of  a  railroad  com^ny  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
appointed  by  the  court  are  dissatisfied  with  their  wages  x>aid  by  the  receiver  they 
may  abandon  the  employment  and  by  persuasion  or  argument  induce  other 
employees  to  do  the  same;  but  if  .hey  resort  to  threats  or  violence  to  induce  the 
others  to  leave,  or  accomplish  their  purpose,  without  actual  violence,  by  over- 
awing the  others  by  preconcerted  demonstration  of  force,  and  thus  prevent  the 
receiver  from  operatmg  the  road,  they  are  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  may 
be  punished  for  their  unlawful  acts. 
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Where  a  party  of  men  combine  with  intent  to  do  an  nnlawftd  thing,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  unlawful  intent  one  of  the  party  goes  a  step  beyond  the  bal- 
ance of  the  party  and  does  an  act  which  the  balance  do  not  themselves  perform, 
all  are  responsible  for  what  one  does.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  there  should 
be  a  concert  of  action — an  agreement  to  do  some  unlawful  thing.  (Opinion  by 
Justice  Brewer.    United  States  v.  Kane  et  al.  ( 1885) ,  23  Fed.  Rep. ,  748. ) 

In  the  following  case,  after  an  injunction  had  been  issued  against  one  railroad 
company  and  its  employees,  commanding  it  to  afford  the  same  facilities  tc  a  cer- 
tain other  road  that  it  afforded  to  all  other  roads,  it  was  held  that  employees  who 
refused  to  handle  cars  of  such  other  road  and  quit  the  service  of  the  company 
rather  than  handle  such  cars  would  not  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  court;  but  any 
employee  refusing  to  handle  such  cars,  though  not  being  served  personally  with 
an  injunction  nor  a  part^  of  the  suit,  although  learning  that  sucn  an  injunction 
had  issued,  and  his  remaininp^  in  the  service  of  the  company  and  refusing  to  handle 
the  cars  of  the  road  in  question  would  be  ffuilty  of  contempt. 

Where  a  labor  organization  has  declared  a  boycott  against  a  railroad,  and  con- 
necting roads  are  therefore  refusing  or  seem  about  to  refuse  to  afford  equal  facili- 
ties to  the  boycotted  road,  in  violation  of  section  3  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  mandatory  injunction,  since  the  case  is 
urgent,  the  rights  of  the  parties  free  from  reasonable  doubt,  and  the  duties  sought 
to  be  enforced  is  imposed  by  law. 

A  mandatory  injunction  restrainin{B[  a  railroad  company  from  refusing  equal 
facilities  to  a  connecting  line,  in  violation  of  section  8  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  is  binding  upon  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  respondent  having  proper 
notice  thereof  wnether  they  are  made  parties  or  not. 

A  court  of  equity  has  power  to  contrive  new  remedies  and  issue  unprecedented 
orders  to  enforce  rights  secured  by  Federal  legislation  provided  no  illegal  burdens 
are  imposed  thereby.  (Toledo,  A.  A.  &  N.  M.  By.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  Co.  et  al. 
(March  25, 1893),  54th  Fed.  Rep.,  746.) 

Circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  of  a  bill  in  equity  to 
restrain  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  com- 
plainant, because  of  the  subject-matter,  and  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  party. 

A  combination  to  induce  and  procure  the  officers  of  a  common  carrier  corpora- 
tion subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  its  locomotive 
engineers,  to  refuse  to  receive,  handle  and  haul  interstate  freight  from  another 
like  common  carrier  in  order  to  injure  the  latter,  is  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  commit  the  misdemeanor  described  by  section  10  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  and,  if  any  person  engaged  in  it  does  an  act  in  furtherance  thereof,  all  com- 
bining for  the  purpose  are  guilty  of  criminal  conspiracy,  as  denounced  by  section 
5440,  Kevised  Statutes. 

If  the  common  carrier  company  against  whom  such  a  conspiracy  is  directed  is 
injured  by  acts  done  in  furtherance  of  it,  it  has  a  cause  of  action  for  its  loss 
against  all  those  engaged  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  employees,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company,  may  obey  this 
mandatory  injunction,  but  may,  without  contempt  of  court,  avoid  or  evade  obe- 
dience thereto  by  ceasing  to  be  such  employees;  otherwise  the  injunction  would, 
in  effect,  be  an  order  compelling  the  employer  to  continue  the  relation  of  servant 
to  the  complainant — a  kind  of  order  never  yet  issued  by  a  court  of  equity. 

A  preliminary  injunction  may  issue  a^inst  the  chief  member  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy as  that  above  described  to  restrain  him  from  giving  the  order  and  signal 
which  will  result  and  is  intended  to  result  in  the  unlawful  and  irreparable  inju- 
ries to  the  complainant.  Where  such  chief  member  has  already  issued  such  an 
unlawful,  wilful,  and  criminal  order,  the  injurious  effect  of  which  will  be  con- 
tinuing, the  court  may  by  mandatory  injunction  comx>el  him  to  rescind  the  same, 
esx)ecially  when  the  necessarjr  effect  of  the  order  or  signal  is  to  induce  and  pro- 
cure flagrant  violations  of  an  injunction  previously  issued  by  this  court.  (Toledo, 
A.  A.  and  N.  M.  Railway  Co.  r.  Pennsylvania  Co.  et  al.  (April  8, 1893) ,  54th  Fed. 
Rep.,  730.) 

It  would  be  an  invasion  of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for,  or 
to  remain  in  the  personal  service  of,  another.  One  who  is  placed  under  such 
restraint  is  in  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude,  a  condition  which  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  declares  shall  not  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

The  fact  that  employees  of  railroads  may  quit  under  circumstances  that  would 
show  bad  faith  on  their  part,  or  a  reckless  disregard  of  their  contract,  or  of  the 
convenience  and  interests  of  both  employer  and  the  public,  does  not  justify  a 
de];>arture  from  the  general  rule  that  equity  will  not  compel  the  actual,  affirma- 
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tive  performance  of  merely  personal  services,  or  (which  Is  the  same  thing)  require 
employees,  against  their  will,  to  remain  in  the  personal  service  of  their  employer. 

These  employees  having  taken  service  first  with  the  company,  and  afterwards 
with  the  receivers,  nnder  a  general  contract  of  employment  wnich  did  not  limit 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  qnit  the  service,  their  peaceable  cooperation,  as  the 
result  of  friendlv  arepiment,  persuasion,  or  conference  among  themselves,  in 
asserting  the  right  oi  each  and  all  to  refuse  further  service  under  a  schedule 
of  reduced  wages,  would  not  have  been  illegal  or  criminal,  although  they  may 
have  80  acted  in  the  firm  belief  and  expectation  that  a  simultaneous  quitting 
without  notice  would  temporarily  inconvenience  the  receivers  and  the  public. 
If  in  good  faith,  and  peaceably,  they  exercise  their  right  of  quitting  the  service, 
inten<mig  thereby  only  to  better  their  condition  by  securing  such  wages  as  they 
deem  just,  but  not  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  free  action  of  others,  they  can 
not  be  legally  charged  with  any  loss  to  the  trust  property  resulting  from  their 
cessation  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  receivers  to  accede  to  the 
terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  remain  in  the  service.  Such  a  loss,  under 
the  circumstances  stated,  would  be  incidental  to  the  situation,  and  could  not  be 
attributed  to  employees  exercising  their  lawful  rights  in  orderly  ways,  or  to  the 
receivers  when,  in  good  faith  and  in  fidelity  to  their  trust,  they  declare  a  reduction 
of  wages,  and  thereby  cause  dissatisfaction  among  employees,  and  their  with- 
drawal from  service. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  a  conspiracy  upon  the  part  of 
two  or  more  persons,  with  the  intent,  by  their  own  combined  power,  to  wrong 
others  or  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  public,  is  in  itself  illegal,  although  noth- 
ing be  actually  done  in  execution  of  sucn  conspiracy.  This  is  fundamental  in  our 
jurisprudence.  So,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  to  procure  an  employee  or  body 
of  employees  to  quit  service  in  violation  of  the  contract  of  service  would  be 
unlawful,  and  in  a  proper  case  might  be  enjoined  if  the  injury  threatened  would 
be  irremediable  at  law. 

It  seems  entirely  clear,  upon  authority,  that  any  combination  or  conspiracy 
upon  the  -part  of  these  employees  would  be  illegal  which  has  for  its  object  to  crip- 
ple the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  and  to  embarrass  the  operation  of 
the  railroads  under  their  management,  either  by  disabling  or  rendering  unfit  for 
use  engines,  cars,  or  other  property  in  their  hands,  or  by  interfering  with  their  pos- 
session, or  by  actually  obstructing  their  control  and  management  of  the  property, 
or  by  using  force,  intimidation,  threats,  or  other  wrongful  methods  against  the 
receivers  or  their  agents,  or  against  employees  remaining  in  their  service,  or  by 
using  like  methods  to  cause  employees  to  quit,  or  prevent  or  deter  others  from 
entering  the  service  in  place  of  those  leaving  it. 

(In  the  opinion  circumstances  are  described  under  which  courts  of  equity  will 
interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  strikes,  or  what  is  termed  ille^l  interference 
with  property.)     (Arthur  et  al.  v.  Oakes  et  al.  (Oct.  1, 1894),  esd  Fed.  Rep.,  310.) 

In  re  Debs  et  al.  was  a  habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  procure  the  discharge  of 
the  defendant  who  had  been  committed  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  defendants  were  charged  with  ordering  members  of  their  organization  and 
others  to  refuse  handling  Pullman  cars,  as  there  was  a  strike  and  lockout  at  the 
Pullman  works.  They  were  enjoined  from  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
employees  working  on  roads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  some  of  which  roads 
were  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  particularly  on  account  of  these  roads  having 
contracts  with  the  United  States  to  carryits  mail. 

In  the  opinion  it  was  held  that  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  remove 
obstructions  on  both  natural  and  artificial  highways  over  which  it  was  necessary 
for  it  to  carry  its  mails,  and  also  that  owing  to  great  public  inconvenience  and 
injury  it  haa  a  right  to  8upei*vise  interstate  commerce,  and  that  after  an 
injunction  was  issued  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  roads  in  the  nands  of  the  receiver,  or  other  roads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  the  carrying  of  United  States  mail,  if  violated,  the 
defendants  might  be  punished  for  contempt.  In  all  such  cases  the  Federal  courts 
had  power  to  enjoin  all  persons  from  any  interference  with  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  before  mentioned;  and  whether  or  not  any  person  was  actually  served  with 
such  injimction  if  he  had  notice  of  it  in  any  manner,  it  was  binding  upon  him. 
(The  above  fairly  states  the  substance  of  the  opinion. )  (In  re  Debs  et  al.  (May  27, 
18»6),158U.  S.,5e4.) 

In  an  order  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins  in  1894  the  court  went  so  far  as  to  enjoin 
employees  from  quitting  or  leaving  the  service  of  the  receivers,  either  collectively 
or  individually.    A  part  of  the  order  is  as  follows: 

And  from  combimng  and  conspiring  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service 
of  said  receivers,  with  the  object  and  intent  of  crippling  the  proijerty  in  their 
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custody  or  embarrassing  the  operation  of  the  said  railroad,  and  from  so  quitting 
the  service  of  the  said  receivers,  with  or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  prop- 
erty, or  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  operation  of  said  railroad.  (Farmers'  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.  V,  Northern  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  et  al.,  60th  Fed.  Rep.,  p.  803.) 

The  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  in  1894  filed  a  petition  in  Judge 
Dundy's  court  at  Omaha  to  annul  the  existing  schedule  of  wages  between 
employees  and  the  company,  and  in  lieu  thereof  prayed  to  put  into  force  others 
which  the  receivers  filed  in  court.  The  new  schedules  made  many  changes  in  the 
existing  rules  and  reduced  the  wages  of  certain  classes  of  employees.  Also  the 
receivers  prayed  for  an  injunction  enjoining  the  employees  from  striking  or 
interfering  with  the  receivers  in  the  management  of  the  road,  when  their  sched* 
ule  should  go  into  force.  The  court  granted  the  injunction,  which  forbid  the 
employees  firom  striking  or  quitting  the  service  of  the  company,  the  order  of  the 
court  being  more  sweeping,  if  anything,  than  that  of  Judge  Jenkins,  which  has 
been  hereinbefore  given.  However,  it  might  be  stated  that  before  Judge  Dundy's 
order  became  effectual,  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  matter  before  a  court  that 
had  more  extended  jurisdiction,  and  the  whole  matter  was  brought  before  Judge 
Caldwell,  circuit  judge,  and  Ryner,  district  judge,  who  ordered  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  employees  and  receivers; 
and  after  such  hearing[  Judge  Caldwell  rendered  an  opinion,  in  which  Judge 
Ryner  concurred,  sustwiing  the  position  taken  by  the  employees.  (See  Ames  et 
al.  V.  Union  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  et  al.  (April  5, 1894),  62d  Fed.  Rep.,  7.) 

Note. — The  injunction  referred  to  issued  by  Judge  Dundy  seemingly  has  not 
been  reported. 

Where  employees  of  a  railroad  company,  though  in  remaining  in  its  employ- 
ment, refused  to  perform  their  duties  of  operating  its  trains  so  long  as  Pullman 
cars  are  hauled,  though  the  companv  is  bound  by  contract  to  carry  them,  thus 
interrupting  interstate  commerce  and  the  transmission  of  the  mails,  and  subject- 
ing the  company  to  suits  and  great  irreparable  damages,  injunction  will  issue 
requiring  them  to  perform  their  duties  during  the  continuance  in  the  company's 
employment.  (Southern  Cala.  Railway  Co.  v.  Rutherford  et  al.  (June  8, 1894), 
62d  Fed.  Rep.,  796.) 

PART  SECOND. 

Respecting  the  law  of  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees  for 
injuries  sustained  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  also  persons 
who  may  recover  damages. 

General  mile, — ^An  employer  is  liable  in  damages  to  his  employee  where  the 
employee,  free  from  negligence,  sustains  an  inpury  through  the  employer's  negli- 
gence. Such  negligence  ma^  consist  in  the  doing  of  something  by  the  employer 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence,  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
or  in  the  omission  of  any  duty  or  precaution  which  a  prudent,  careful  man  would 
or  ought  to  have  taken. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  furnish  his  servant  with  such  appliances,  tools, 
and  machinery  as  are  suited  to  his  employment  and  may  be  used  with  safety;  and 
if  the  master  fails  to  use^rdinary  care  in  the  selection  or  inspection  and  care  after 
such  selection  of  the  appliances  his  neglect,  ignorance,  or  defects  therein  will  not 
excuse  him  from  liability  for  an  injury  caused  thereby.  He  is  responsible  for  all 
defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  for  which  he  should  or  could  have  known,  but 
failed  through  negligence  to  learn  of,  or  which,  having  learned  of,  he  failed  to 
remedy. 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuries  to  its  employees  occasioned  by  the 
comi>any's  negligence  in  failing  to  keep  its  track  or  roadbed  or  other  surroundings 
under  its  control  in  proper  condition;  nowever,its  duty  in  this  respect  is  only  that 
it  is  required  to  use  reasonable  care  in  keeping  them  in  safe  condition. 

Employers  are  not  required  to  furnish  the  best  and  latest  improved  machinery, 
but  only  such  as  is  reasonably  safe  and  suitable. 

A  master  who  sets  a  servant  to  work  in  a  place  of  danger  without  giving  him 
such  warning  and  instructions  as  the  youthfulness,  inexperience,  or  lack  of  capac- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  servant  reasonably  requires,  is  guilty  of  negligence  and  liable 
to  the  servant  for  an  injury  arising  therefrom. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  employers  to  make  and  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  their  employees  as  will,  if  observed,  give  them  rea- 
sonable protection;  and  employees  are  bound  to  obey  all  lawful  and  reasonable 
commands  of  their  employers,  and  an  injury  resulting  to  the  employee  while  dis- 
obeying x*uleB  would  not  entitle  him  to  recover  damages. 
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ASSUMPTION  OF  RISK  BT  EMPLOYEES. 

C^enerdl  doctrine, — Where  an  employment  is  accompanied  with  risk,  of  which 
those  who  enter  it  have,  or  are  presumed  to  have,  notice,  they  can  not,  if  they  are 
injured  by  ezposnre  to  such  risks,  recover  compensation  for  injuries  from  their 
employer.  By  contract  to  perform  hazardous  anties  the  employee  assumes  such 
ri^  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge,  and  he  assumes  not  only  the  risk  existing 
at  the  beginning  of  his  employment,  but  also  such  as  arises  during  its  course,  u 
he  had,  or  was  bound  to  have,  knowledge  thereof.  He  does  not,  however,  assume 
the  risk  of  duiger  arising  from  the  unsafe  or  defective  methods,  machinery,  or 
other  instrumentalities  unless  he  has,  or  may  be  presumed  to  have,  knowledge  or 
notice  thereof;  and  the  burden  of  proof  that  an  injured  employee  had  such 
knowledge  or  notice  of  the  defect  or  obstruction  causing  the  injury  is  upon  the 
employer. 

The  employee  also  assumes  all  risk  of  latent  defects  in  appliances  or  machin- 
ery, unless  the  master  was  negligent  in  not  discovering  such  aefects. 

FeUow-servants, — ^The  s^eneral  rule  at  common  law  is  that  he  who  engages  in 
the  employment  of  another  for  the  performance  of  specified  duties  and  services 
for  compensation,  takes  ux)on  himself  the  natural  ana  ordmary  risks  and  perils 
incident  to  the  performance  of  such  services.  The  perils  arising  from  the  care- 
lessness and  negligence  of  those  who  are  in  the  same  employment  are  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  where  a  master  uses  due  diligence  in  tne  selection  of  competent, 
trusty  servants,  and  furnishes  them  with  suitable  means  to  perform  the  services 
in  which  they  are  employed,  the  master  is  not  answerable  to  one  of  them  for  an 
injury  received  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  another 
while  both  are  engaged  in  the  same  service. 

All  persons  are  fellow-servants  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  common 
pursuit  under  the  same  general  control. 

All  who  serve  the  same  master  work  under  the  same  control,  derive  authority 
and  receive  compensation  from  the  same  common  source,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
same  general  business,  though  it  may  be  in  different  grades  or  depar&nents  of  it, 
are  fellow-servants,  who  take  the  risk  of  each  other *s  negligence. 

(The  above  is  the  general  doctrine  as  to  liabilityof  employers  to  their  employees 
and  of  the  assumption  of  risk  by  the  employee.  However,  there  are  many  oisranc- 
tions  and  modifications  of  the  doctrine  stated,  so  that  each  particular  case  is  largely 
governed  by  the  facts.  As  for  instance,  where  an  employee  knew  of  a  danger  ana 
his  master  promised  to  remedy  it  on  condition  that  the  employee  continue  work, 
if,  in  the  meantime,  such  employee  was  injured,  he  could  recover,  not  having 
assumed  the  risk.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  point  out  these  distinctions 
here,  and  perhaps  would  in  no  way  be  profitable,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
pursue  their  investigation.) 

Who  can  sue  for  injury, — ^All  of  the  States  and  Territories  within  the  United 
States  have  a  statute  giving  the  right  to  the  person  injured  to  bring  an  action  for 
damages,  and  in  l^e  event  the  injury  is  fatal,  then  the  statute  provides  either  that 
the  widow  or  heirs  of  tiie  decedent  may  bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  pecu- 
niary damages,  or  if  the  widow  or  heirs  be  not  ^ven  such  right,  the  personal  rep- 
resentatdves  of  the  decedent,  which  would  be  his  executors  or  administrators,  are 
given  tiie  right  to  sue,  and  as  the  personal  representatives  sue  for  the  benefit  of 
tiie  estate,  and  as  the  widow  and  heirs  participate  in  the  proceeds  of  the  estate, 
then  they  are  permitted  to  derive  benent  from  any  recovery  that  might  be  had, 
much  the  same  as  if  they  themselves  were  entitled  to  sue. 

State  rules  respecting  liability  of  the  employers  for  injuries  and  a^ssumptUm  of  risk 

of  employees^  and  doctrine  of  fellow-servant, 

.    ALABAMA. 

Where  two  persons  are  employed  in  the  same  general  business  by  a  common 
employer,  if  one  is  injured  by  the  negligence  of  the  other  the  employer  is  not 
responsible.    (Mobile  and  Ohio  B.  Co.  t;.  Thomas,  42  Ala.,  672.) 

All  employees  are  fellow-servants  when  they  come  within  general  rules,  stated 
hereinbefore.  They  assume  the  ordinary  known  risks  incident  to  the  employment, 
and  also  injuries  by  carelessness  or  negligence  of  fellow-servants. 

ARIZONA. 

In  this  State  apparently  there  is  no  legislation  on  the  subject  of  employers' 
liabUil^. 
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It  was  held  that  a  section  foreman,  injured  through  the  misconduct  of  a  con- 
ductor of  a  train  upon  which  the  former  was  riding,  in  hurriedly  directing  him 
and  his  men  to  get  on  the  train,  so  as  to  get  the  train  out  of  the  reach  of  an 
approaching  one,  was  the  fellow-servant  of  such  conductor.  The  reason  given 
was  that  the  section  foreman  had  no  duties  to  perform  on  the  train,  and  was  not, 
as  to  his  duties,  subject  to  the  control  or  directions  of  the  conductor,  and  there- 
fore was  entitled  to  recover.     (McGill  v.  Southern  Pac.  R.  Co.,  83  Pac.,  821.) 

However,  in  another  case,  where  a  conductor  and  foreman  of  a  section  crew 
were  engaged  in  clearing  the  track  of  a  wreck  on  a  section  of  the  road  under  the 
latter 's  charge,  they  bemg  under  control  of  a  superior,  and  the  foreman  was 
injured  while  riding  on  a  train  in  charge  of  such  conductor  from  the  place  of 
work,  it  was  held  that  they  were  fellownservants.  (Southern  Pac.  Co.  v.  McGill, 
44  Pac.,  802.) 

ARKANSAS. 

It  was  held  where  work  was  such  as  required  a  skillful  or  careful  supervision, 
and  where  such  supervision  is  necessaiy  to  the  safety  of  the  laborers  engaged 
upon  the  work,  it  is  the  master's  dutv  to  bestow  and,  if  he  apx>oints  an  agent  to 
perform  that  duty,  he  is  responsible  for  his  negligence.  (Bloyd  v,  St.  Louis  and 
S.F.R.Co.,22  S.  W.,1089.) 

A  train  dispatcher  who  controls  the  movement  of  trains  represents  the  com- 

Eany  and  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  an  engineer  injured  in  a  collision  resulting 
rom  his  negligence.     (Little  Rock  and  M.  K.  Co.  v.  Barry,  25  S.  W. ,  1097. ) 
Also,  one  who  has  the  power  to  employ  and  discharge  laborers  is  the  vice- 
principal,  as  regards  the  duties  to  warn  such  laborers  of  special  risks  in  their 
employment.     (Foi-t  Smith  Oil  Co.  v,  Slover,  24  S.  W.,  106.) 

(In  this  State  it  has  been  held  that  a  brakeman  and  car  repairer,  a  yard  master 
and  car  inspector,  a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  bridge  carpenters,  and  one  of  the 
workmen,  were  fellow-servants.  General  doctrine  as  to  assumption  of  risks 
prevails.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

Whether  the  negligent  act  of  a  section  foreman  of  a  railroad  company,  by 
which  an  accident  is  caused  to  a  section  hand,  is  a  personal  duty  which  the  com- 
pany owes  to  the  section  hand  as  its  employee,  or  whether  tne  accident  is  in 
consequence  of  the  negligence  of  another  person  employed  by  the  same  employer, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1970  of  the  civil  code,  must  be  determined,  not 
from  the  grade  or  rank  of  section  foremen,  but  from  the  character  of  the  act 
causing  the  injury. 

If  the  act  is  one  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  company  to  perform  toward  the 
section  hand,  the  section  foreman,  in  performance  of  such  duty^  acts  as  the  agent 
of  such  company,  for  which  the  employer  is  responsible;  but  if  it  is  not  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  company  (like  in  common  worK  that  any  workman  would  be 
expected  to  do),  the  foreman  and  section  hand  are  fellow-servants,  and  the  fore- 
man is  alone  responsible  for  an  accident  to  a  section  hand  resulting  therefrom. 

The  law  recognizes  no  distinction  growing  out  of  the  grades  of  emplo^rment  of 
the  respective  employees.  *  *  *  The  duties  which  a  railroad  corporation  owes 
its  servants,  and  which  it  is  required  to  perfoi-m,  are  to  furnish  suitable  machinery 
and  appliances  by  which  the  service  is  to  be  performed,  and  to  keep  them  in  repair 
and  order;  to  exercise  ordinary  care  in  the  selection  and  retention  of  sufficient, 
competent  servants  to  properly  conduct  the  business  in  which  the  servants  are 
employed,  and  to  make  such  provisions  for  the  safety  of  employees  as  will  reason- 
ably protect  them  against  the  dangers  incident  to  their  employment. 

The  pHerf ormance  of  this  duty  can  not  be  shifted  by  it  to  a  servant  so  as  to  avoid 
responsibility  for  injuries  caused  to  another  servant  by  its  omission;  but  where 
a  section  foreman  left  a  switch  ox)en  and  a  section  hand  was  injured,  it  was  held 
that  a  foreman  and  section  hand  were  fellow-servants.  (Davis  v.  Southern  Pac. 
R.  Co.,98Cal.,  19.) 

In  this  State  an  employee  was  allowed  to  recover  damages  on  account  of  proper 
machinery  not  having  been  selected;  also  on  account  of  the  improper  construction 
of  a  roadbed;  also  wnere  a  boy  was  injured  on  account  of  a  defective  platform 
while  he  was  endeavoring  to  adjust  a  belt. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  train  dispatcher  and  a  material  man  on  a  road,  were  not 
fellow-servants;  also  where  a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  to  whom  the  stevedore 
delected  the  entire  management  of  the  work  of  unloading  a  vessel  with  full  dis- 
cretion to  control  and  supervise  it  was  not  a  fellow-servant  with  his  subordinates; 
and  also  it  was  held  that  a  hod  carrier  injured  by  the  unsafe  manner  inwhich  a 
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scaffold  was  constmcted  was  not  a  fellow-servant  with  the  carpenter.  However, 
a  brakeman  and  conductor  on  a  railroad  train  are  held  to  be  fellow-servants,  and 
the  foreman  of  a  mine  and  the  miner  employed  to  work  under  his  directions  are 
fellow-servants.  An  engineer  and  conductor  upon  a  railroad  train  are  likewise 
held  to  be  fellow-servants.  Likewise  a  foreman  and  engineer  of  a  ferryboat  are 
held  to  be  fellow-servants.  Nor  is  the  employer  liable  for  any  injury  to  one  fellow- 
servant  by  another  while  engaged  in  the  master's  work. 

COIX>RADO. 

After  referring  to  the  rules  established  in  several  of  the  States,  it  is  said:  The 
better  rule,  as  we  extract  from  the  best-reasoned  cases,  is  that  for  the  acts  of  the 
vice-principal  done  in  the  scope  of  his  employment,  and  such  as  properly  devolve 
upon  the  master  in  his  general  duty  to  his  servant,  the  master  is  liable;  while  for 
all  such  acts  as  relate  to  the  common  employment  and  are  on  a  level  with  the  acts 
of  fellow-laborers,  except  such  acts  done  by  the  vice-principal  gainst  the  reason- 
able objection  of  the  injured  servant,  the  master  is  responsible.  In  other  words,  the 
test  of  liability  is  the  character  of  the  act  rather  tnan  the  relative  rank  of  the 
servant     (Deep  Mining  Drainage  Co.  v,  Fitzgerald,  43  Pac. ,  210. ) 

In  this  state  where  a  superior  employee  gave  direction  to  stop  a  car,  and  the 
appliance  used  to  accomplish  ^ch  stoppage  was  defective,  it  was  held  that 
the  superintending  employee  was  a  vice-principal  and  the  injured  one  could 
recover.  Likewise,  a  foreman  having  authority  to  hire  and  discharge  is  not  a 
fellow-servant  of  other  employees. 

A  person  employed  by  a  mine  owner  to  timber  a  drift,  so  as  to  provide  a  safe 
place  for  the  miners  running  their  shaft  in  which  to  work,  is  not  a  fellow-servant 
of  the  miners. 

A  teamster  engap;ed  in  hauling  coal  for  a  tramway  company  is  a  fellow-servant 
with  an  employee  m  charge  of  one  of  its  boilers. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  rule  which  exempts  the  master  from  liability  for  negligence  of  the  fellow- 
servant  applies  not  only  in  cases  in  which  the  servant  injured  is  engaged  in  the 
same  graae  of  employment  as  the  servant  whose  negligence  occasioned  the  injury, 
but  cuso  in  cases  in  which  the  two  servants  are  engaged  in  different  grades  of 
employment,  if  the  services  of  each  are  directed  to  the  same  general  end.  It  also 
applies  to  cases  where  the  injured  servant  is  of  a  grade  of  the  services  inferior  to 
that  of  the  servant  whose  negligence  occasioned  the  injury,  though  the  inferior 
in  g^ade  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  superior;  and  it  is  not  essentisd,  in  order 
to  exempt  the  master  from  liability,  that  the  injured  servant  at  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing the  injury  should  be  engaged  in  the  same  particular  work  as  theyservant  by 
whose  negligence  the  injury  was  occasioned.  If  both  servant's  are  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  master,  work  under  the  same  control  and  in  the  same  general 
business,  and  derive  authority  and  compensation  from  the  same  common  source, 
the  master  is  not  liable,  but  this  rule  has  no  application  where  the  servant  sustains 
an  injury  through  a  master's  negligence  alone,  or  through  the  negligence  of  the 
master  combined  with  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant.  In  respect  to  appli- 
ances furnished  for  the  use  of  his  employees,  the  master's  duty  is  tnat  of  reason- 
able care  to  provide  such  as  are  suitable.  (Wilson  v.  Willimantic  Linen  Co., 
50  Conn.,  433.) 

Also  held  that  a  train  dispatcher  was  not  a  fellow-servant  with  the  engineer, 
the  engineer  being  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  dispatcher. 

DELAWARE. 

Those  who  perform  duties  personal  to  the  master  are,  in  respect  to  such  duties, 
vice-principals.  A  general  manager  or  overseer  or  superintendent  of  machinery 
represents  the  master.     (Foster  v,  Pussey,  8  Houston,  168;  14  Atl.,  545.) 

(In  this  State  the  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail.) 

FLORIDA. 

A  fellow-servant  is  one  engaged  with  another  under  a  common  master  and  in 
the  same  common  employment,  so  that  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  notwithstanding  they  are  subject  to  the  orders  and  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  separate  bosses  and  foremen  and  at  different  work  in  the  same  service. 
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For  illastration:  If  one  was  engaged  as  a  common  laborer  to  work  on  the  roadbed 
of  a  gpravel  train,  he  wonld  not  be  a  fellow-servant  with  the  engineer  or  conductor 
on  a  passenger  train,  bnt  would  be  a  fellow-servant  with  atl  employed  on  the 
roadbed  or  gravel  train,  if  his  employment  was  in  a  common  work  and  brought 
him  in  immediate  contact  with  them  and  risk  through  them,  although  working 
under  orders  of  a  different  boss  or  foreman  in  said  common  work,  it  was  held 
that  one  of  the  shovelers  upon  a  gravel  train  and  the  engineer  were  fellow- 
servants  in  resi)ect  to  the  act  of  the  engineer  in  putting  the  handling  of  his  engine 
into  the  hands  of  his  fireman,  who  was  either  careless  or  unskilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  machines,  (Parrish  v.  Pensacola  and  A.  B.  Co.,  28  Fla.,  551;  9  So. 
Rep.,  696.) 

This  State  at  present  has  the  foUowiufir  enactment:  If  the  person  injured  is 
himself  an  employee  of  the  company,  ana  the  damage  was  caused  by  another 
employee  of  the  company  and  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured,  his 
employment  b^  the  company  shall  be  no  bar  to  recover,  and  no  contract  which 
restricts  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or  binding.  It  was  held  that  this  act  having 
been  borrowed  from  Georgia  and  having  received  a  construction  there  in  effect 
that  the  right  of  the  employee  to  recover  depends  upon  his  being  entirely  free 
from  fault  or  negligence,  such  construction  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  Florida. 
(Duval  V,  Hunt  et  al.,  a4  Fla.,  85;  15  So.  Bep.,  876.) 

(The  doctrine  is  laid  down  also  in  this  State  that  where  the  master  dele^tes  to 
the  servant  any  duty  which  is  personal  to  himself,  as,  for  instance,  the  providing  of 
suitable  machinery  or  inspecting  a  roadbed,  or  the  like,  the  act  of  the  servant  is 
held  to  be  that  of  the  master,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  servant  occupies 
a  high  or  low  position.) 

QEOROIA. 

This  State  abolished  the  common-law  rule  by  statute  as  far  as  it  extends  to 
master  and  servants  on  railroads.  Section  2083  of  the  code  of  1882  provides  that 
railroad  companies  are  common  carriers,  and  liable  as  such.  As  such  companies 
have  many  employees  who  can  not  possibly  control  those  who  should  exercise 
care  and  diligence  in  the  running  of  trains,  such  company  should  be  liable  to 
such  employees  as  to  passengers  for  injuries  received  from  the  want  of  such  care 
and  diligence.  Section  8036  of  the  code  provides  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
given  as  the  Florida  law. 

However,  in  this  State  it  was  held  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  where  a 
receiver  was  in  charge  of  the  road,  and  that  the  common-law  doctrme  prevailed. 
(Henderson  v.  Walker  et  al.,  55  Ga.,  481.) 

Under  the  statute  any  supposed  fault  of  the  employee,  however  slight,  which 
contributed  to  the  injury  for  which  he  sues,  would  defeat  his  action.  (Kennedy 
V,  Central  R.  Co. ,  61  Ga. ,  590. ) 

IDAHO. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail.  In  this  State  where  a 
miner  while  ascending  a  ladder  in  the  mine  was  injured  by  being  struck  with  a 
drill  which  was  being  lowered  down  the  shaft  by  a  blacksmith,  it  was  held  that 
he  could  not  recover;  that  each  employee  was  the  fellow-servant  of  the  other. 
(Snyder  v.  Viola  Mining  and  S.  Co.,  26  Pac.,  127.) 

ILLINOIS. 

Where  an  employee  is  hurb  in  an  employment  wholly  separate  and  disconnected 
from  that  of  the  servant  who  caused  the  injury,  a  recovery  may  be  had,  where 
there  is  negligence,  the  same  as  in  other  cases.  A  clerk  in  a  depot,  a  carpenter 
employed  constructing  and  repairing  cars  in  a  shop,  or  other  persons  disconnected 
witn  the  management  of  trains  and  its  officers,  may  recover  where,  by  the  care- 
lessness of  those  running  trains,  he  is  injured.  The  rule  only  applies  that  a  fellow- 
servant  can  not  recover  for  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  fellow-servant  where 
they  are  engaged  in  the  same  department  of  business.  The  object  of  this  rule  is 
to  make  each  servant  vigilant  in  seeing  that  the  others  are  careful,  prudent,  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  if  not,  that  it  shall  be  to  their  inter- 
est to  report  all  derelictions  that  occur.  (Pittsburg,  F.  W.  and  C.  R.  Co.  v. 
Powers,  74111.,  341.} 

Persons  may  be  fellow-servants,  although  not  strictly  in  the  same  line  of  em- 
ployment. One  person  may  bo  employed  to  transact  one  depai*tment  of  business, 
and  another  may  be  employed  by  tiie  same  master  to  transact  a  different  and  dis- 
tinct branch  of  business,  but  if  their  usual  duties  bring  them  into  habitual  asso- 
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elation,  so  that  they  may  exercise  a  mutual  influence  upon  each  other  promotive 
of  proper  caution,  such  persons  might  be  regarded  as  fellow-servants.  (Boiling 
Mill  Co.  V,  Johnson,  113  111.,  64;  Joliet  Steel  Co.  v.  Shields,  146  111.,  603.) 

In  this  State  it  has  been  held  that  any  duty  personal  to  the  master,  though 
delegated  to  a  servant,  the  master  would  be  held  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  serv- 
ant; as  where  a  laborer  in  a  lumber  yard  was  injured  by  following  the  direction 
of  the  superintending  employee  in  the  yard,  he  was  permitted  to  recover.  Also 
it  has  been  held  that  an  assistant  superintendent  is  the  representative  of  the  com- 
pany and  not  a  fellow-servant  of  a  conductor.  Also  where  an  employee  was 
mjured  by  an  iron  girder,  the  defective  condition  of  which  was  known  to  the 
foreman,  he  was  held  not  to  be  a  fellow-servant  of  the  iniured  employee.  Also 
a  pit  boss  in  a  mine  and  a  superintendent  of  a  mine  were  held  not  to  be  fellow- 
servants  with  injured  employees.  But  according  to  the  rule  stated  brakemen  on 
train  are  feUow-servants,  and  where  a  head  blacksmith  who,  while  proceeding 
with  a  nimiber  of  other  employees  upon  a  train  to  remove  a  wreck,  was  injured 
bv  the  negligence  of  the  engineer,  wno  also  acted  as  conductor,  it  was  held  that 
all  such  employees  were  fellow-servants.  (Abend  v.  T.  H.  and  I.  B.  Co.,  Ill  111., 
202.) 

An  engineer  xipon  a  switch  engine  and  a  switchman  working  with  him  are  held 
fellow-servants.  Where  a  conductor  was  killed  by  a  collision  of  two  trains,  and 
the  collision  was  brought  about  by  the  negligence  of  emplovees  on  the  other 
train,  all  were  held  to  be  fellow-servants,  and  no  recovery  could  be  had.  Also  an 
engineer  operating  an  engine  letting  down  a  cage  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
a  track  layer  at  the  bottom  were  held  fellow-servants.  (Niantic  Coal  and  Mining 
Co.  V.  Leonard,  126  111., 216.) 

Also,  locomotive  engineers  of  the  same  road  are  fellow-servants.  Switchmen 
belonging  to  different  switching  crews  are  fellow-servants.  Likewise  a  hostler 
and  his  helper  were  held  to  be  fellow-servants,  though  a  track  employee  and  loco- 
motive engmeer  were  held  not  fellow-servants.  And  where  an  engineer  was  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  he  was  held  not  a  fellow-servant  with  tnose  whose  duty 
it  was  to  furnish  a  safe  boiler.  Also  a  railroad  laborer,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
unload  rails  from  cars,  was  held  not  a  fellow-servant  with  the  engineer. 

(The  rule  seems  settled  that  the  employees,  although  working  for  the  same 
master,  if  they  are  engaged  in  different  departments  of  work,  where  their  associ- 
ation is  such  that  they  can  not  influence  the  acts  of  employees  engaged  in  differ- 
ent gprades  of  service,  then  they  are  to  be  considered  as  not  being  fellow-servants. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  servants  in  two  different  grades  mingle  together  in  the 
performance  of  their  respective  duties,  so  that  the  action  of  each  may  have  some 
oearing  toward  influencing  the  acts  of  others,  then  in  such  case  they  are  fellow- 
servants.) 

INDIANA. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana f  That 
everv  railroad  or  other  corporation,  except  municipal,  operating  in  this  State, 
shall  be  liable  for  damages  for  personal  injuries  suffered  by  any  employee  while  in 
its  service,  the  employee  so  injured  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence, 
in  the  following  cases: 

First.  Where  such  injury  is  suffered  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition 
of  ways,  works,  plant,  tools,  and  machinery  connected  with  or  in  use  in  the  busi- 
ness of  such  corporation,  when  such  defect  Was  the  result  of  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation,  or  some  person  intrusted  by  it  with  the  duty  of  keeping 
such  way,  worts,  place,  or  machinery  in  proper  condition. 

Second.  Where  such  injury  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  such  corporation  to  whose  order  or  direction  the  injured  employee  at 
the  time  of  his  injury  was  bound  to  conform  and  did  conform. 

Third.  Where  such  injury  resulted  from  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person 
done  or  made  in  obedience  to  any  rule,  regulation,  or  by-law  of  such  corporation, 
or  in  obedience  to  the  particular  instructions  given  by  any  x>erson  delegated  with 
the  authority  of  the  corporation  in  that  behalf. 

Fourth.  Where  such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  such  corporation  who  has  charge  of  any  signal,  telegraph  office,  switch 
yard,  shops,  roundhouse,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  railway,  or  where 
such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person,  coemployee,  or  fellow- 
servant  engaged  in  the  same  common  service  in  any  of  the  several  departments  of 
the  service  of  any  such  corporation,  the  said  person,  coemployee,  or  fellow-servant 
at  the  time  acting  in  the  place  and  performing  the  duty  of  the  corporation  in  that 
behalf,  and  the  x>erson  so  injured  obeying  or  conforming  to  the  order  of  some 
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gui)erior  at  the  time  of  snch  in  jury  having  authority  to  direct;  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  abridge  the  Kabuity  of  the  corporation  under 
existing  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Neither  an  employee,  nor  his  legal  representative,  shall  be  entitled  under 
this  act  to  any  right  oi  compensation  or  remedy  against  the  coiporatioh  in  any 
case  where  the  injury  results  from  obedience  to  an  order  which  subjects  the 
employee  to  palpable  danger,  nor  where  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  coemployee,  and  such  incompetency  was  known  to  the  employee 
injured,  or  such  injured  employee,  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  might  have 
discovered  such  incompetency,  unless  the  employee  so  injured  ^ve,  or  caused  to 
be  given,  information  thereof  to  the  corporation  or  some  superior  intrusted  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  such  coemployee,  and  such  corporation  failed  or 
refused  to  discharge  such  incompetent  employee  within  a  reasonable  time,  to 
investigate  the  alleged  incompetency  of  the  coemployee  or  superior,  and  discharge 
him  if  found  incompetent. 

Sec.  3.  The  damages  recoverable  under  this  act  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  injury  sustained  unless  death  results  from  such  injury,  when  in  such  case  the 
action  shall  survive,  and  be  governed  in  all  resi)ects  by  the  law  now  in  force  in 
respect  to  such  actions:  Provided,  That  where  any  such  person  recovers  a  judg- 
ment against  a  railroad  or  other  corporation,  and  such  corporation  takes  an  appeal, 
and  x>ending  such  appeal  the  injured  person  dies,  and  the  judgment  in  the  court 
below  is  thereafter  reversed,  the  right  of  action  of  such  person  shall  survive  to 
his  legal  representatives. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  any  railroad  corporation  which  owns  or  operates  a  line  extend- 
ing into  or  through  the  State  of  Indiana  and  into  or  throug[h  another  or  other 
States,  and  a  person  in  the  employ  of  such  corporation,  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
shall  be  injured  as  provided  in  tnis  act,  in  any  other  State  where  such  railroad  is 
owned  or  operated,  and  a  suit  for  such  injury  shall  be  brought  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  this  State,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  such  corporation  to  plead  or 
prove  the  decisions  or  statutes  of  the  State  where  such  person  shall  have  been 
injured  as  a  defense  to  the  action  brought  in  this  State. 

Sec.  5.  All  contracts  made  by  a  railroad  or  other  corporation  with  their 
employees,  or  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  any  cori)oration,  releasing  it  or 
relieving  it  from  liability  to  any  employee  having  a  right  of  action  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void.  The  provisions  of  this 
act,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  any  injuries  sustained  before  it  takes  effect,  nor 
shall  it  affect  in  any  manner  any  suit  or  legal  proceedings  pending  at  the  time  it 
takes  effect. 

IOWA.  . 

The  code,  section  1307  provides: 

* 'Every  corporation  operating  a  railway  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sus- 
tained by  any  person,  including  employees  of  such  corporation,  in  consequence 
of  the  neglect  of  agents  or  by  the  mismanagement  by  engineers  or  other  employees 
of  the  corporation,  and  in  consequence  of  the  willful  wrongs,  whether  of  commis- 
sion or  omission,  of  such  agents,  engineers,  or  other  employees,  when  such  wrongs 
are  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of  any  railroad  on  or 
about  which  they  shall  be  employed,  and  no  contract  which  restricts  such  liabil- 
ity shall  be  legal  or  binding." 

Under  the  law  a  receiver  was  held  liable  the  same  as  if  the  corporation  were 
managing  the  road.  However,  one  must  be  doin^  something  tending  toward  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  road  to  be  within  the  benefit  of  the  provision  of 
the  act,  for  it  was  held  that  a  laborer  in  a  machine  shop  of  a  railway  company 
who  was  injured  by  a  locomotive  driving  wheel  which  the  plaintiff  and  other 
employees  were  moving  was  not  within  the  benefits  of  the  act,  and  that  he  was 
in  no  manner  connected  with  the  management  of  the  railroad.  (Potter  v.  C.  R.  I. 
and  P.R.Co.,  46,  Iowa, 400.) 

Also  a  sweei)er  in  the  roundhouse  was  not  within  the  act,  nor  was  an  injured 
wiper  within  the  act.  Likewise  a  coal  shoveler,  a  member  of  a  construction  gang, 
one  engaged  in  elevating  coal  to  the  tender  of  engines,  were  all  held  not  to  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

KANSAS. 

The  Iowa  statute  just  given  was  adopted  by  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  courts 
of  Kansas  have  more  liberally  construed  the  law  in  favor  of  the  employees  than 
has  the  Iowa  courts,  and  the  statute  was  held  to  apply  where  one  employee  was 
injured  by  the  negligence  of  another  while  both  were  engaged  in  the  roundhouse 
in  putting  an  engine  in  condition  for  immediate  use.  (C.  B.  I.  and  P.  R.  Go.  t;. 
Stahley,  62Fed.,363). 
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KENTUCKY. 

The  mle  that  where  one  or  two  fellow  servants  is  injured  by  the  negligence  of 
the  other,  the  common  laborer  is  not  liable  therefor,  does  not  apply  in  a  case  of 
willfnl  neglect  if  the  two  servants  are  not  coeqnals.  An  engineer  and  a  brakeman 
on  the  same  train  are  not  coeqnals,  and  the  company  is  liable  for  the  death  of  the 
latter  caused  by  the  willful  neglect  of  the  former.  (LonisviUe  and  N.  B.  Co.  v. 
Brooks,  83  Ey.,  129.) 

Though  when  one  coequal  injures  another  the  injured  employee  cannot  recover. 
(Louisville,  C.  and  L.  B.  Co.  v,  Cavens,  9  Bush.,  559.) 

Employees  of  one  train  with  reference  to  those  conlroUing  another  are  regarded 
as  agents  of  the  company,  and  are  not  fellow  servants.  (Louisville,  0.  and  L.  B. 
Co.  V,  Cavens,  9  Bush.,  559.) 

Where  a  car  rex>airer  went  under  a  car  to  repair  it  at  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ductor the  company  was  held  liable,  and  where  an  engineer  of  a  train  was  injured 
in  a  collision  with  a  freight  train,  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  train  dispatcher, 
it  was  held  that  the  company  was  liable.  Also  that  a  railroad  vard  switchman 
and  a  locomotive  engineer  were  not  fellowHservants.  (Louisville  and  N.  B.  Co. 
V.  Sheets,  18  S.  W.,  248.) 

LOUISIANA. 

In  this  State,  while  the  Boman  law  instead  of  the  common  law  was  adopted 
and  prevails,  vet  from  all  of  the  decisions  it  would  appear  that  the  common-law 
doctrine  and  tne  decisions  of  other  States  under  it  are  followed  in  this  State  with 
respect  to  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees.  And  the  doc- 
trine of  fellow-servants  which  exists  in  the  common-law  States  seems  to  be 
adopted  by  this  State. 

MAINE. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  be  in  full  force  and  closely  adhered  to 
respecting  the  liability  of  masters  to  their  servants,  and  also  the  doctrine  of 
fellow-servants  as  explained  under  the  decisions  of  the  various  common-law 
States  is  gpiven  full  effect  in  this  State. 

MARYLAND. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  be  in  full  force  in  this  State  respecting  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employee,  and  it  was  held  that  a  train  dispatcher, 
employed  by  the  division  superintendent,  though  he  has  power  to  employ  ana 
dischax^  brakemen  and  firemen  and  has  general  charge  of  the  movements  of 
trains,  is  a  fellow-servant  of  an  engineer,  wno  is  also  subject  to  the  directions  of 
the  division  superintendent.  (Nonolk  and  W.  B.  Co.  v.  Hoover,  79  Md.,  253;  29 
AU.,  994.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  common-law  doctrine  governs  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee  in 
this  State. 

MICHIQAN. 

In  this  State  the  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails,  but  courts  have  con- 
strued the  doctrine  of  fellow-servant  very  liberally  in  favor  of  the  employee,  more 
so  than  some  of  the  other  States,  and  it  has  been  held  where  the  train  cuspatcher 
of  the  railroad  company  who  has  absolute  control  over  the  moving  of  its  train, 
and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  directing  its  movements,  is  not  a  feUow-servant 
of  the  employees  in  charge  of  the  trains,  who  are  bound  to  obey  his  directions. 
(Hunn  V.  Michigan  Cent.  B.  Co.,  78  Mich.,  518;  44  N.  W.,  502.} 

Likewise,  section  men  and  operatives  of  trains  are  not  fellow-servants.  An 
assistant  roadmaster  was  held  not  a  fellow-servant  with  an  employee  on  a  train. 
A  fireman  and  engineer,  however,  were  held  to  be  fellow-servants.  (Henry  v. 
Lake  Shore  M.  S.  B.  Co.,  49  Mich.,  495.) 

An  engineer  of  one  train  and  a  conductor  of  another  were  held  fellow-servants. 
Also  a  conductor  directing  the  unloading  of  a  freight  car  is  a  fellow-servant  of 
the  brakeman  doing  the  work, 
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MINNBSOTA. 

Chapter  18,  laws  of  1887,  provides  that  every  railroad  company  owning  or  operat- 
ing a  railroad  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  agent 
or  servant  thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent  or  servant 
thereof,  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  when  sustained  in  this 
State,  and  no  contract,  rule^  or  reflation  between  such  corporation  and  any 
agent  or  servant  shall  impan:  or  dmiinish  such  liability,  provided,  that  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  to  render  any  railroad  comx>any  liable  for  damage 
sustained  bv  any  employee,  agent,  or  servant  while  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  any  road  or  any  part  tnereof  not  open  to  public  travel  or  use.  This  statute, 
like  tne  Iowa  statute,  applies  only  to  those  actually  engaged  in  the  moving  of 
trains.  With  reference  to  other  employees  and  their  employer  the  common  law 
doctrine  prevails. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Every  employee  of  a  railroad  corporation  shall  have  the  same  right  and  reme- 
dies for  an  injury  suffered  by  him  from  the  act  or  omission  of  the  corporation  or 
its  employees  as  are  allowed  by  law  to  other  pei'sons  not  employees,  where  the 
injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  superior,  agent,  or  officer,  or  of  a  person 
having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  service  of  the  party  injured,  and  also 
when  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in  another 
department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  a  fellow-servant  on 
another  train  of  cars,  or  one  engaged  about  a  different  piece  of  work. 

The  constitution  of  1890,  section  198,  provides  that  every  employee  of  a  railroad 
corporation  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  for  any  injury  suffered  by 
him  from  the  acts  or  omission  of  said  corporation,  or  its  employees,  as  are  allowed 
by  law  to  other  persons  not  employees  where  the  injury  results  from  the  negli- 
gence of  a  sux>erior,  agent,  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  the  right  to  control  or 
direct  the  service  of  me  party  injured.  Under  these  laws  it  was  held  that  a  fire- 
man of  an  engine  and  a  telegpraph  operator  were  engaged  in  different  departments 
or  by  different  pieces  of  work,  witfiin  the  meaning  of  the  law.  (HI.  Cent.  B.  Co. 
V,  Hunter  et  al.,  12  So., 482.) 

MISSOUBI. 

In  this  State  the  common  law  doctrine  governing  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employee  prevails.  With  respect  to  employees  in  different  grades  of  employment 
the  courts  have  construed  the  law  somewhat  favorably  toward  the  employee;  as, 
where  a  switohman  was  under  the  orders  of  a  yard  master,  it  was  held  that  he 
was  not  a  fellow  servant  of  the  latter.     (Taylor  v.  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.  Co. ,  16  S.  W. ,  206. ) 

A  railroad  track  layer  and  locomotive  engineer  were  held  not  fellow-servants; 
nor  a  train  dispatoher  with  the  employees  moving  the  train. 

MONTANA. 

Section  697,  statute  of  1888,  provides  that  in  every  case  the  liability  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  the  servant  or  employee  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  superior  shall  be 
the  same  in  case  of  injury  sustained  by  the  default  or  wrongful  acts  of  his  supe- 
rior, or  to  an  employee  not  apix)inted  or  controlled  by  him,  as  if  such  servant  or 
employee  were  a  passenger. 

Under  such  section  it  was  held  that  a  conductor  was  a  vice-principal  as  to  a 
fireman,  and  that  a  conductor  and  engineer  of  a  train  are  the  superior  of  brake- 
men  on  the  same  train  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  (Crysswell  v,  Mont. 
Cent.  B.  Co.,  42  Pac.,  767.) 

NEBRASKA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State,  but  the  courto 
seemingly  have  construed  the  law  most  favorably  to  the  employee,  and  wherever 
any  person  was  acting  in  an  authoritative  position  over  the  employee  the  courts 
have  held  him  to  be  a  vice-principal,  as  a  conductor  of  a  gravel  train  on  a  rail- 
road with  a  gang  of  men  under  his  control  was  held  to  be,  as  to  such  men,  a 
vice-principal,  and  also  a  vice-principal  as  to  the  subboss  under  his  control.  (Bur- 
lington and  M.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  CTrockett,  26  N.  W.,  921.) 
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NEW  HAMPSHIBB. 

In  New  Hampfihire  the  common-law  doctrine  appears  to  prevail  respecting  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant,  and  also  with  respect  to  tne  doctrine  of  feUow- 
servant,  although  apparently  the  decisions  of  the  conrt  in  deciding  a  question  as 
to  who  are  fellow-servants  do  not  draw  the  lines  very  strictly  against  tne  injured 
employee. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  conunon-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State.  However,  it  has  been  said: 
*'  It  is  a  matter  of  judicial  disa^n^eement  whether  the  master  can  dischaige  the 
duty  of  examining  and  ascertainmg  whether  appliances  have  become  unfit  or 
unsafe  from  wear  and  tear  or  otherwise,  and  the  similar  duty  of  keeping  tools  and 
appliances  in  rex>air ,  by  selecting  and  emplojring  competent  persons  to  make  inspec- 
tions and  rexMurs.  In  our  courts  it  is  held  that  the  master's  duty  may  be  thus 
discharged."  (Essex  Electric  Co.  v,  Kelley,  29  Atl.,  427.) 
In  this  State  the  law  is  construed  very  strongly  against  the  injured  servant. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Section  2808-2810  (1886),  Compiled  Laws,  provides  in  substance  that  where  any 
person  comes  to  his  or  her  death  by  reason  of  the  negligence  or  carelessness  or 
criminal  action  of  an  agent,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  railroad  company  his  or  her 
representative  may  recover  of  the  company  $5,000.  But  the  courts  nave  construed 
this  section  as  giving  only  a  right  of  action  to  the  x>ersonal  representatives  or  heirs 
of  the  decedent,  and  have  helcL  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  do  away  with  the  com- 
mon doctrine  as  between  the  master  and  servant. 

NEW  TOBE. 

In  this  State  the  common-law  doctrine  prevails.  And  it  was  held  that  an  engi- 
neer of  a  gravel  train  and  a  laborer  were  fellow-servants.  (Bussel  v,  Hudson  B. 
R.  Co.,17N.  Y.,184.) 

Though  it  was  held  that  the  failure  of  a  conductor  of  a  freight  train  to  employ 
or  secure  a  brakeman  in  a  case  where  one  employee  failed  to  appear,  and  in  stort- 
ing the  train  with  insufficient  force,  as  a  result  of  which  neghgence  a  brakeman 
was  killed,  was  held  not  the  neglect  of  the  fellow-servant,  the  court  holding  that 
the  conductor  represented  the  company  in  the  duty  which  he  was  performing  or 
failed  to  perform.    (Flike  v.  Boston  and  Albanv  By.,  63  N.  Y.,  649.) 

In  general  the  ecoye  of  decisions  are  most  unfavorable  to  the  injured  employee. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  Stote. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  Stote. 

OHIO. 

Ohio,  in  1890,  enacted  a  law  which,  without  setting  it  out  verbatim,  the  title 
will  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  scope :  "  For  the  protection  and  relief  of  railroad 
employees;  forbidding  certoin  rules,  regulations,  contracts  and  agreements,  and 
declaring  them  unlawful;  declaring  it  unlawful  to  use  cars  or  locomotives  which 
are  defective,  or  defective  machinery  or  attachments  thereto  belonging,  and 
declaring  such  corporation  liable  in  certain  cases  for  injury  received  by  itis  ser- 
vants and  employees  on  account  of  carelessness  or  negligence  of  f  eUow-servants 
or  employees.'* 

Under  the  law,  it  was  held  that  an  engineer  in  charge  of  a  locomotive,  who  has 
authority  to  durect  and  control  a  fireman  on  such  locomotive,  is  a  superior  within 
the  meaning  of  the  stotute.     (Bailroad  Co.  v,  Mar^at,  61  Ohio  St.,  180.) 

The  law  makes  the  comx>any  re8ix)nsible  for  any  mjury  to  a  servant  that  results 
from  any  other  employee  who  has  the  control,  direction,  or  superintendence  of  or 
over  the  injured  employee. 

OREGON. 
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The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  Stote. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State.  Bnt  it  has  been  held 
that  a  ooiler  maker  in  the  machine  shop  of  a  railroad  company  is  not  snch  a 
coemployee  of  an  enjo^neer  on  a  locomotive  as  will  relieve  the  company  from  his 
negligence  in  repairing  a  boiler.  (Penn.  and  N.  Y.  0.  and  B.  Co.  v.  Mason,  100 
Pa.  St.,  239.) 

Also  a  tram  dispatcher  who  has  power  to  move  trains  and  make  new  schedules 
is  not  a  coemployee  with  the  train  men.    (Lewis  et  al.  v,  Seifert,  116  Pa.  St. ,  628.) 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  appears  to  prevail  in  this  State.  The  deci- 
sions are  not  altogether  in  harmony,  some  construing  the  law  most  in  favor  of 
the  master  and  others  seemingly  in  favor  of  the  employee;  as,  for  instance,  where 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  certain  em{>loyee  to  keep  machines  in  repair,  and  a  shuttle 
was  thrown  from  a  machine  which  was  defectively  repaired  and  injured  another 
employee,  it  was  held  that  the  injured  employee  could  not  recover.  (Gunter  v. 
Graniteville  Mfg.  Co.,  15  S.  C, 448.) 

However,  a  locomotive  engineer  and  track  laborer  were  held  not  fellow-servants. 
(Calvo  v.  Charlotte  C.  and  A.  R.  Co..  23  S.  C,  526.) 

Also  a  conductor  of  a  train  was  neld  to  be  the  representative  of  the  company 
and  not  a  fellow-servant  with  other  em^oyees  operatmg  the  same  train  under  his 
orders.    (Boatwright  v.  North  Eastern  K.  Co. ,  25  S.  C. ,  128. ) 

Though  it  was  held  where  a  fireman  was  injured  on  account  of  the  negligence 
of  a  conductor  leaving  cars  on  a  track  over  which  the  fireman  must  pass  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  was  a  fellow-servant  of  such  fireman.  (Coleman  v.  Wil- 
mington C.  and  A.  R.  Co. ,  25  S.  C. » 446. ) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State. 

TENNESSEE. 

In  this  State  the  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail,  but  the  decisions  are 
somewhat  conflicting. 

An  engineer  in  charge  of  a  train  was  held  to  be  not  a  fellow-servant  of  a  brake- 
man  on  the  same  train  acting  under  his  orders.  (East  Tenn.,  etc.,  v.  Collins,  1 
Pickle,  227.) 

Also  a  conductor  was  held  to  be  a  vice-principal  as  to  other  trainmen.  (HI. 
Central  Ry.  Co.  v,  Spence, 93  Tenn.,  173.) 

It  was  held  that  the  engineer  and  hands  employed  on  a  locomotive  are  fellow- 
servants.    (Nashville  and  Chattanooga  R.  Co.  v.  Elliott,  1  Cold,  611. ) 

TEXAS. 

Copter  91,  laws  of  1898,  is  intended  to  modify  the  common  law,  the  title  of 
which  is  *'An  act  to  define  who  are  fellow-servants  and  who  are  not  fellow- 
servants,  and  to  prohibit  contracts  between  employer  and  employees  based  upon 
the  contingency  of  the  injury  or  death  of  the  employee,  limiting  the  liability  of 
the  employer  for  damages.'' 

But,  notwithstanding  this  statute,  the  courts  apparently  draw  largely  on  the 
common-law  decisions  to  enable  them  to  apply  the  principles  of  law  relating  to 
master  and  servant  and  coemployees. 

UTAH. 

This  State  has  a  statute  defining  who  are  fellow-servants,  which  declares  that 
any  x>6rson  having  superintendence  or  direction  over  another  is  not  a  fellow- 
servant  with  such  employee.    In  other  respects  the  common-law  doctrine  prevails. 

VERMONT. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State;  but  the  decisions  are 
somewhat  favorable  to  the  injured  employee. 
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WASHINGTON, 

The  common-law  doctrine  prevailB  in  this  State. 

WEST  VIBGINIA. 

The  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State.  And  it  was  held  that  a  con- 
ductor on  one  train  and  a  brakeman  on  another  were  not  fellow-servants.  (Daniel 
V.  Chesapeake  &  O.  R.  Co.,  86  W.  Va.,  397.) 

WISCONSIN. 

In  1898  the  following  law  was  enacted: 

« Every  railroad  or  railwav  company  operating  any  railroad  or  railwav,  the 
line  of  which  shall  be,  in  whole  or  in  port,  witlun  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damages  sustained  in  this  State  by  an  employee  of  such  company  without  con- 
tributory negligence  on  his  part. 

"  First,  when  such  injury  is  caused  by  anj  defect  in  any  locomotive  engine, 
car,  rail,  track,  machinery,  or  appliance  required  by  said  company  to  be  used  by 
its  employees  in  and  about  the  business  of  such  employment,  when  such  defect 
could  nave  been  discovered  by  such  comx>any  by  reasonable  and  proper  care,  tests, 
or  inspections;  a  proof  of  such  defect  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  knowledge 
thereof  on  the  part  of  such  company. 

''Second.  Or  while  such  employee  is  engaged  in  operating,  running,  riding 
upon,  or  switching  passenger  or  freight  or  other  trains,  engines,  or  cars,  and 
while  engaged  in  tne  performance  of  his  duty  as  such  employee,  and  which  such 
injury  shau  have  been  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  any  other 
employee,  officer,  or  agent  of  such  company  in  the  dischai^e  of,  or  for  failure  to 
dischaa*ge,  his  duty  as  such.  No  contract,  receipt,  rule,  or  regulation  between 
any  employee  and  a  railroad  company  shall  exempt  such  corporation  from  the 
fuU  liability  imposed  by  this  act." 

UNITED  STATES  SX7PREHE  COURT. 

To  the  general  rule  as  stated  there  are  well-defined  exceptions,  one  of  which 
arises  from  the  obligation  of  the  master  not  to  expose  his  servants,  when  conduct- 
ing his  business,  to  perils  or  hazards  against  which  they  may  be  guarded  with 
proper  diligence  on  his  part,  therefore  it  has  no  application  to  the  cnaracter  and 
condition  or  the  appliajices  which  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  einployees. 
Such  duty  is  personal  to  the  master  and  those  who  are  performing  duty  are 
charged  with  the  master's  duty  though  they  are  employed  iu  a  distinct  and  inde- 
I>end6nt  department  of  the  service.    ( Hough  v.  Railway  Co. ,  100  U.  S. ,  218. ) 

As  to  fellow-servants,  this  court  has  held  that  a  gang  of  men  and  their  fore- 
man were  fellow-servants.  Likewise  that  an  enmieer  and  fireman  were  fellow- 
servants.    ^Baltimore  and  O.  R.  Co.  v.  Baugh,  149  U.  S. ,  868. ) 

It  might  oe  said  that  where  cases  have  come  into  the  Federal  courts  the  com- 
mon-law doctrine  respecting  the  duties  of  master  and  servant  and  the  doctrine  of 
fellow-servan,t  as  known  to  the  common  law  has  generally  been  applied.  Of 
course,  where  an  injury  occurs  in  a  particular  State  that  has  a  statute  the  Federal 
courts,  if  called  upon  to  administer  the  law,  as  a  general  thing  will  follow  the 
constmctioa  placed  upon  such  statute  by  the  State  courts. 


Mr  Sargent.  I  wish  to  say  further  that  I  appear  here  this  morning  on  behalf 
of  the  organization  which  I  represent,  only.  The  other  gentlemen,  representing 
the  organizations  named  in  this  answer,  are  ready  at  any  time  to  come  Def ore  tiie 
commission  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  commission  may  see  fit  to  put  to 
them  relative  to  their  respective  organizations,  or  the  work  done  by  the  men  whom 
they  represent.  I  am  here  this  morning  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  com- 
mission desires  to  put  to  me,  but  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not  here  in  the 
capacity  of  a  representative  of  the  five  railway  organizations. 

Q.  (SyMr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  regular  sc^e  of  wages?— A.  Yes;  we  have 
a  published  book  of  schedules  which  shows  the  rates  paid  to  firemen  on  nearly  all 
the  railways  of  the  country.  The  reix)rt  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shows  the  wages  of  every  railway  employee  by  a  table  of  statistics,  which  the 
commisBion  will  find  a  very  valuable  dook.  It  gives  each  railroad  and  exactly 
what  it  cost  to  operate  it,  what  it  earns,  what  its  engineers  earn,  what  its  firemen 
earn,  what  its  brakemen  and  section  men  earn,  and  covers  the  whole  list  of 
empk>yeeB. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  E^ennedy.)  How  mnch  labor  is  there  on  railroads  without  giving 
rest  on  Snnday?— A.  That  depends  entirely  npon  the  section  of  the  conn^. 
Throughout  the  New  England  States  very  little  Sunday  work  is  done.  The  trains 
there  are  usually  run  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  men  ai-e  relieved  very  early  Sun- 
day morning  and  during  the  day.  Except  some  of  the  local  trains  in  and  out  of 
the  cities,  the  train  service  is  nearly  abandoned.  That  you  will  all  understand  if 
you  will  travel  through  New  England  and  want  to  get  anywhere  on  Sunday. 
In  the  West,  however,  we  find  the  freight  service,  especially  on  Sundays,  very 
active.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  desure  on  the  part  of  8mpi)ers  to  get  their 
stock  into  the  markets  early  on  Monday  morning.  The  stock  trains  on  Siaturday 
night  start  out  and  take  advantage  of  Sunday  and  get  into  Chicago  in  order  tibat 
they  may  deliver  the  stock  early  on  Monday  morning.  So  that  the  railroad  men 
throughout  the  West  are  pretty  ousily  engaged  on  Sunday.  There  are  some  trains, 
you  will  find,  that  are  a  necessity  on  Sunday.  We  have  discovered  that  it  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  railway  operators  to  run  Sunday  trains,  but  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  certain  amount  of  Sunday  business,  and  the  railroads  have  to  meet  that 
demand.  The  shippers  of  stock  want  their  stock  in  the  market  early  in  the  morn- 
ing on  Monday.  To  get  it  there  it  has  to  leave  Omaha  and  St.  Paul  and  those 
northern  points  Saturday  night  to  be  delivered,  and  therefore  those  trains  have 
to  be  run.  There  has  been  a  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  abolish  Sunday  work  just  as  far  as  they  can  do  it,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  less  Sunday  work  done  to-day  than  there  was  five  or  six  years  ago.  The 
organizations  have  gone  on  record  as  against  Sunday  labor.  The  men  want  Sun- 
day to  be  with  their  families;  they  think  they  should  have  it;  they  believe  when 
they  have  worked  six  days  there  should  be  a  day  for  rest,  and  that  should  be  on 
Sunday.  At  the  same  time,  they  realize  that  there  is  a  certain  demand  of  the 
public  which  the  railroad  companies  must  respond  to.  Talk  of  taking  off  Sunday 
trains  out  of  Chicago^  for  instance;  those  linuted  trains  that  run  every  day  in  the 
year  for  the  accomodation  of  passengers!  The  public  would  rebel  against  it;  they 
must  be  run.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  transportation  on  Sunday  that 
never  can  be  overcome.  We  believe  there  should  be  and  there  is  generally  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  abolish  Sunday  traffic  just  as  far 
as  it  is  practicaole  to  do  it. 

Q.  Are  the  employees  who  work  Sunday  given  a  day  of  rest  out  of  the  seven 
days? — ^A.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  rush  of  busmess  during  the  week.  If 
business  is  light  they  may  get  a  day  lay-over  during  the  week;  but  the  way  busi- 
ness is  now  on  the  railroads,  men  are  doing  9  and  10  days  a  week.  The  men  get 
a  day's  pay  for  a  certain  trip.  Ejvery  time  tiiey  make  that  trip  it  is  a  day.  They 
get  m  two  or  three  extra  days  a  week  by  coming  back  on  those  trips.  Each  of 
those  trips  might  consume  from  9  to  12  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  get  two  or  three  hours' sleep?— A.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  sleep  at  all. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  a  maximum  number  of  hours  fixed  beyond 
which  railroad  firemen  and  engineers,  for  instance,  shall  not  work  in  the  24?— A. 
We  have  a  rule  which  is  in  force  on  many  roads,  where  a  man  shall  not  be 
required  to  go  out  without  6  or  8  hours'  rest,  unless  he  feels  disposed  to  go. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  not  a  matter  for  State  legislation?— A.  Yes;  I 
believe  the  State  could  regulate  that  by  law.  At  the  same  time  take,  for  instance, 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  have  a  law  providing  so  many  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day.  I  think  you  will  find  upon  investigation  that  the  men  work  to 
exceed  that  time.    Of  course  the  company  pays  them  overtime. 

You  can  not  put  railroad  men  in  the  transportation  department  uxx)n  the  same 
basis  upon  which  men  work  at  trades,  in  factories,  and  shops.  The  handling  of 
transportation  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  For  instance,  I  am  called  to-day 
to  go  out  upon  a  run.  I  am  on  duty  86  hours  before  I  am  relieved.  Certain  con- 
ditions may  arise,  as  have  this  year  to  my  knowledge— storms  and  conditions  of 
weather — whereby  the  men  are  on  duty  for  86  hours  oef  ore  they  are  relieved  from 
their  engines.  Those  are  conditions  that  can  not  be  controlled  by  any  specified 
law  or  re^^tion.  We  believe  that  there  is  manifest  on  the  part  of  the  railways 
a  disx>osition  to  be  as  fair  and  equitable  in  the  establishment  of  hours  of  labor 
for  train-service  employees  as  is  practicable  with  the  business  to  handle.  At  the 
present  time  the  railroads  are  flooded  with  business  and  the  men  are  working 
constantly,  you  might  say,  many  of  them  under  very  severe  strain.  If  a  man  is 
not  able  to  go  out,  does  not  feel  that  he  can  go,  as  a  general  rule  he  has  no  trouble 
in  getting  excused,  if  they  have  a  man  to  place  in  his  position.  Oftentimes  trains 
are  held  while  the  men  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  rest  to  go  out  and  perform 
ti^eir  duty* 
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Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Ck)nld  that  be  obviated  by  employing  a  larger  nnmber  of 
men,  or  is  it  difficult  to  get  trained  men? — A.  No;  yon  can  get  plenty  of  men.  It 
might  be  obviated  to  a  certain  extent  bv  increasing  the  number  of  employees  and 
increasing  the  machineiy,  but  when  tne  dull  time  comes  there  would  be  that 
army  of  idle  men.  The  men  in  the  railway  train  service  do  not  want  an  over- 
production; they  do  not  want  the  railroads  loaded  down  with  a  great  army  of 
men  in  order  that  they  may  have  it  easy  the  whole  year  round.  They  are  willing 
to  take  it  rougher  and  work  a  little  harder  in  the  busy  season,  and  then  when  the 
dull  season  comes  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  rest  up  and  earn  fair  wages.  The 
railroad  employees  have  an  understanding  with  the  employers  that  there  shall  be 
no  more  men  employed  than  is  necessary  to  move  the  tramc  with  dispatch,  and 
during  the  busy  times  they  take  advanti^g^e  of  it  and  earn  big  wages,  and  when 
the  dml  season  comes,  of  course,  they  earn  an  average  wa^e. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Then,  employees  are  generally  satisfied  and  are  not  seek- 
ing additional  legislation  against  long  hours? — A.  The  train  service  with  which  I 
am  associated,  the  firemen,  are  not  seeking  any  legislation  to  reduce  the  hours  in 
which  they  work.  They  have  gone  on  record  as  against  Sunday  labor.  They  do 
not  want  to  do  Sunday  labor  when  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  They  do  not 
want  these  railroad  corporations  to  work  Sunday  simply  to  accommodate  them- 
selves. They  are  willing  to  perform  those  duties  wmch  the  public  desire  and 
compel  them  to  perform.  The  agitation  of  the  Sunday  question  on  the  railroads 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  labor  on  Sunday  to  a  marked  de^pee  all  over  the 
country.  There  are  some  sections  of  the  country  where  the  trains  do  not  run  on 
Sunday;  neither  come  in  nor  go  out.    There  are  some  small  roads  which  do  not 

Sretend  to  work  on  Sunday  where  a  few  years  ago  everything  ran.  There  is  a 
isposition  to  hold  trains  on  roads  and  not  send  them  out,  except  where  they 
carry  perishable  freight,  dispatch  freight,  and  live  stock.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand that  now  live  stock  takes  precedence  over  humanity.  Passenger  trains  are 
side-tracked  for  live  stock  trains.  Live  stock  has  precedence  over  first-class  passen- 
ger trains,  and  I  have  gone  out  of  CSiicago  on  first-lass  passenger  trains  and  seen 
stock  trains  on  their  way  to  New  York  -pass  us  and  we  nad  to  give  way  to  them; 
they  had  the  preference  over  everything. 

Q.  (By  Mr .  FABQUHAR . )  Do  the  through  freights  run  on  the  New  England  roads 
on  Sunday? — ^A.  Yes;  wnat  they  call  x>erishable  freights;  nearly  all  the  local 
trains  are  tied  up  on  Sunday.  I  have  had  some  experience  trying  to  get  out  of 
Boston  on  Sunday,  and  I  have  found  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  ao. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  operators  and  your  brotherhood? — ^A .  I 
have  been  associated  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  as  its  chief 
executive  for  14  years,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  railroad  officer  with  whom 
I  could  not  do  business  and  reach  results  that  were  acceptable  to  the  organization 
which  I  represent.  I  can  only  sx>eak  for  the  firemen.  To-day,  throughout  this 
entire  country,  we  believe — ana  we  form  that  belief  from  the  treatment  of  our  men 
and  the  readiness  with  which  committees  are  received  who  wait  xi\>on  the  officers — 
there  are  pleasant  relations  existing  between  the  firemen  and  their  employers. 

9*  Is  there  at  times  a  little  friction,  over  insurance  matters  for  instance?— A. 
Friction  breaks  out  between  the  railway  employees  and  their  operators  just  as  it 
breaks  out  in  church  societies.  Everything  can  not  be  expected  to  be  peace  and 
harmony  at  all  times.  I  speak  in  general  terms.  We  might  single  out  certain 
instances  in  which  we  have  had  contention  with  railroad  officers,  and  there  are 
on  record  a  few  instances  where  the  employees  have  withdrawn  from  the  service; 
but  to-day  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  locomotive  firemen  and  the  rail- 
way companies  of  this  country  is  of  a  most  agreeable  character,  and  we  feel  very 
well  satisfied.  We  are  reaping  some  of  the  rewards  which  patience  brings,  get- 
ting a  little  better  wages  in  some  localities  since  prosperity  returned,  and  we  hope 
to  have  better  conditions.  At  the  present  time  our  men  are  earning  good  money, 
have  plenty  of  work,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  our  men.  One  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  tne  relations  between  tiie  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  the 
railway  managers  or  oi)erators  is  the  fact  that  we  are  supplying  a  great  many  of 
our  members  to-day  to  the  railway  companies  who  are  in  need  of  experienced  men; 
they  telegraph  to  our  office  and  ask  us  to  supply  the  demand.  That  is  an  evidence 
of  the  feeling  that  exists  between  the  companies  and  the  organization.  If  they 
did  not  have  res];)ect  for  ns  and  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  they  would  not 
ask  for  our  men  to  take  service  on  their  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  usual  hours  of  labor  of  locomotive  fire- 
men?— A.  The  usual  hours  of  labor  of  locomotive  firemen  are  10;  10  hours  consti- 
tute a  day*s  work.  If  we  work  to  exceed  10  hours  we  get  a  pro  rata  wage  for  the 
extra  work.    There  are  some  places  where  they  work  11  and  some  where  they 
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work  12,  but  the  average  hours  of  labor  for  the  locomotive  firemen  are  10  hours 
or  a  run  of  100  miles.  If  we  run  100  miles  that  makes  a  day  ;*if  we  make  that  run 
in  2  hours  or  2^  we  get  a  full  day's  x>ay.  When  they  make  the  run  back  the  same 
day,  they  make  2  days  in  1.  We  have  firemen  that  make  2  days  in  1  by  having 
made  200  miles  in  10  hours. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  favor  shorter  hours? — ^A.  Yes,  and  so  far  as  possible 
we  nave  established  10  hours.  It  used  to  be  12,  and  before  the  organization  came 
into  existence  there  was  no  limit  to  the  hours.  Men  used  to  work  24  hours  and 
only  get  1  day,  and  15  hours  and  get  1  day;  but  when  the  organization  came  int-o 
existence  it  began  to  establish  a  maximum  day  and  we  have  oeen  very  successful 
in  establishing  the  10-hour  rule. 

Q.  Do  your  sympathy  and  support  go  out  to  all  orgsmizations  that  are  struggling 
for  a  shorter  work  day? — A.  Yes,  and  our  organization  is  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  the  8-hour  rule  for  all  employees.  At  the  same  time  we 
question  whether  we  would  be  able  to  introduce  tnat  successfully  on  railroads  in 
the  transportation  department;  but  in  the  shops  and  on  the  sections,  and  wher- 
ever the  men  could  work  on  an  8-hour  basis,  we  want  it  done  and  we  have  advo- 
cated it.  I  tried  to  introduce  the  8-hour  rule  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  felt  very  much 
encouraged  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  the  officers  of  a  company  in  regard 
to  workmg  the  switching  crews  on  the  8-hour  basis.  Possibly,  after  a  while  that 
may  come  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  Do  monthly  payments  to  railway  employees  operate 
as  an  incentive  to  exacting  longer  hours  and  greater  number  of  days  in  the  month 
from  the  employee  than  would  be  exacted  if  the  same  employee  were  paid  by  the 
day? — A.  Yes;  unless  there  is  a  rule  specifying  what  their  hours  should  be. 

Q.  Does  such  a  rule  exist? — ^A.  We  have  men  employed  as  hostlers  at  $90  per 
month.  Their  work  is  specified  so  that  12  hours  constitute  a  day.  And  there  are 
night  men  and  day  men;  that  fills  in  the  24  hours.  There  is  a  rule  that  they  shall 
not  work  to  exceed  12  hours  a  day,  and  if  they  work  over  that  they  get  pro  rata 
overtime.  In  the  recent  conference  or  settlement  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  of  Can- 
ada, the  operators  there  were  paid  on  the  monthly  basis  and  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  work  from  12  to  14  and  16  and  18  hours,  just  as  the  conditions  of  service 
required  at  the  different  stations.  The  schedule  which  has  gone  into  effect  and 
under  which  they  work  now  provides  a  monthly  salarv  and  that  12  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day,  and  if  they  work  to  exceed  that  12  hours,  they  get  overtime, 
which  is  added  to  their  monthly  compensation. 

Q.  In  your  paper  you  also  made  reference  to  the  suspension  of  employees  with- 
out pay.  What  are  we  to  understand  from  the  word  **  suspension  '^  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  used  it? — ^A.  It  refers  to  an  employee  who  was  taken  out  of  service 
for  some  alleg[ed  violation  of  the  rules  hy  an  officer  of  the  company  and  is  held  off 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  during  that  time,  of  course,  no  compensation 
is  allowed  him.  He  may  be  off  30  days;  he  may  be  off  60  days,  and  sometimes  they 
have  been  off  for  6  months.  InvestiKation  is  finally  held  and  he  is  returned  to 
service.  During  that  time  he  has  had  no  earning  capacity  and  we  have  believed 
that  it  was  a  gross  in^'ustice  to  railway  employees,  and  the  organizations  have 
introduced  a  rule,  which  you  will  find  in  most  of  our  schedides,  that  if  a  fireman 
is  taken  out  of  service,  suspended,  or  discharged,  he  shall  have  a  hearing  within  5 
days.  If  he  is  innocent,  he  shall  be  returned  to  service  and  paid  for  all  time  lost. 
"By  the  establishment  of  that  rule  we  have  to  a  considerable  extent  lessened  that 
evil  of  suspension.  It  still  exists,  however,  among  a  great  many  of  the  different 
classes  of  employees,  and  that  is  what  I  think  is  referred  to  in  that. 

Q.  In  such  cases  is  the  employee  paid  the  wages  earned  up  to  the  date  of  his 
susx>ension? — ^A.  He  is  paid  up  to  the  date  he  is  taken  out  of  the  service.  In  days 
gone  by  if  a  superintendent  or  a  train  master  did  not  feel  just  right,  and  an 
employee  happened  to  do  something  that  did  not  meet  his  views,  he  would  send 
him  home,  and  the  employee  might  go  around  and  try  to  get  some  knowledge  of 
what  their  intentions  were.  He  could  get  no  information.  He  was  kept  out  of 
service  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time — told  that  he  was  suspended.  Afterwards 
he  would  be  permitted  to  come  back  into  the  service.  All  that  time  has  been 
lost.  We  believe  that  if  a  railroad  employee  is  taken  out  of  the  service,  he  should 
know  what  he  is  taken  out  of  the  service  for.  He  should  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  before  his  employer.  If  he  can  prove  his  innocence,  he  should  be 
returned  to  service  and  paid  for  ttie  time  lost.  If  he  is  found  guilty  and  80  days' 
or  so  suspension  is  to  be  infiicted,  we  have  a  rule  of  punishment  for  offenses.  A 
man  may  be  suspended  80  days  or  he  may  be  suspended  60  days  for  a  si)ecific 
violation  of  a  rule,  which  violation  has  been  determined  after  investigation. 

9-  You  referred  also  in  your  paper  to  the  injunction  order  of  Jud^e  Jenkins 
Uiiug  reversed  by  a  higher  oourt.     What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  effect  of  that 
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proceeding  among  the  railway  employees  and  upon  injunction  proceedings  gen- 
erally?— ^A.  I  can  speak  of  the  effect  nix)n  the  railway  employees.  It  created  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  among  them.  It  was  a  dangerous  act  on  the  part  of  the  pudge, 
and  came  very  near  at  tnat  time  bringing  about  the  most  serious  complications  in 
the  Northwest  that  this  country  ever  saw;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence 
of  those  who.  were  at  that  time  directly  connected  with  the  organizations  there 
would  have  been  an  uprising  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  which  would  have 
been  more  disastrous,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  one  in  1894.  You  will  under- 
stand that  prior  to  the  issuing  of  this  injunction  there  was  no  agitation,  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  railroad  employees  to  involve  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  a  strike.  The  company  had  issued  a  schedule  to  take  effect  on  a  certain  day, 
without  any  consideration  or  regard  for  the  employees  with  whom  they  had  a 
schedule  at  the  time.  The  contract,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  employees,  was  then 
in  efl^ect.  Without  any  consideration  of  this  the  schedule  was  issued.  The  men 
came  forward,  through  their  representative  committees,  to  have  a  hearing  with 
the  management  and  with  the  receivers.  While  this  hearing  was  in  progress, 
while  the  committee  was  in  session  deliberating  with  the  officers  of  the  road,  Judge 
Jenkins  issued  his  order,  in  which  he  restrained  the  men  from  leaving  the  service 
of  the  company,  with  or  without  notice— one  of  the  most  far-reaching  injunctions 
ever  issued  in  the  annals  of  the  courts.  I  was  served  with  that  injunction  in  my 
own  office  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  I  had  not  been  near  the  Northern  Pacific 
property,  had  not  even  been  called  into  consultation  with  the  men,  yet  I  was 
restrained  from  even  advising  or  counseling  with  the  men  or  x>erf orming  the  duties 
which  my  office  required.  The  men  resented  any  such  injunction  and  were  very 
much  worked  up  over  it.  Immediately  the  officers  of  the  or^nization  went  for- 
ward, counseled  with  the  men,  and  got  the  inqunction  modified,  and  it  pacified 
the  men  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  was  the  begmning  of  what  finally  terminated 
in  the  revolution  which  occurred  in  1894  in  the  Northwest.  Had  that  injunction 
never  been  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins  there  never  would  have  been  a  strike  along 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  on  the  part  of  the  railway  employees  in  the  com- 
];>any*s  service,  but  the  issuing  of  that  injunction  so  incensed  the  men  that  even 
after  its  modification  they  still  felt  the  sting,  and  in  1894  the  strike  took  place, 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  largely  caused  by  the  injunction  of  Judge  Jenkins. 
Did  the  injunction  restrain  you  from  counseling  with  your  men? — ^A.  Yes. 
Verbally,  by  correspondence,  or  otherwise? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  di8cus8ing[  the  liability  of  railroads  for  injury,  etc., 
you  said  the  employees  have  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  men  employed  by 
the  railway.  Do  you  have  a  certain  choice  through  having  80  x>er  cent  of  the 
employees  in  your  organizations? — A.  In  answering  that  question  as  we  do,  we 
speak  of  the  employee  as  he  is  received  into  the  railroad  service.  We  have  no 
choice  as  to  the  cnaracter  or  qualifications  of  the  man  who  to-day  applies  to  the 
Southern  Railway  for  employment.  We  are  not  consulted  in  the  matter,  neither 
are  the  employees  on  the  road  consulted.  Any  man  who  makes  application  for 
employment  to  the  motive  power  depttrtment  or  the  transportation  department 
is  heard  without  any  regard  to  the  employees  then  in  service.  Of  course  there 
are  men  who  are  hired  by  virtue  of  their  membership  in  the  organization  upon 
recommendations  which  come  from  the  organization  to  which  they  belong  or  of 
former  emplo^rers;  but  the  employees  directly  employed  on  the  Southern  Railway 
have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  immediate  associates.  For  instance,  you 
are  a  conductor;  ]^ou  go  out  to-day  upon  the  road  in  charge  of  your  train.  The 
train  master  has  mred  two  men.  He  does  not  consult  you  in  regard  to  hiring  those 
men.  You  report  to  go  out  on  your  train,  and  there  are  two  men  you  have  never 
seen.  You  do  not  know  them.  You  know  nothing  of  their  qualifications.  They 
are  sent  there  with  instructions  to  go  out  with  you  as  your  brakemen.  That  is  what 
we  desire  to  convey  in  that  answer,  that  the  employee  has  no  choice  in  his  asso- 
ciate employees.  You  go  on  the  road  and  an  accident  occurs  through  the  care- 
lessness or  the  negligence  or  lack  of  abilitv  on  the  i>art  of  one  of  those  men 
assigned  to  you.  You  have  had  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  your  crew.  You  had 
to  take  out  whoever  the  company  desi^poated. 

Q.  Are  these  so-called  volunttu-y  relief  associations  looked  upon  by  employees 
generally  as  a  menace  to  their  labor  organizations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Q.  Do  they  believe  that  the  railroad  companies  in  promoting  them  seek  to  divide 
the  employees'  allegiance  in  time  of  trouble  between  their  unions  and  their 
insurance?— A.  They  do. 

Q.  There  is  a  x)art  of  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  which  says  that  no 
railroad  company  or  corporation,  etc.,  shall  require  any  employee  or  person  seek- 
ing employment  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  a  contract 
whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for  such  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute 
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to  any  fand  for  charitable  or  social  or  beneficia*  pnrposes.  Is  that  part  of  the  act 
effective  or  is  it  evaded  by  the  railroad  companies? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  brought  to  us  of  any  violation  of  it  by  the  railroad  companies. 
No  complaint  has  been  filed  by  an^  of  our  men,  and  I  have  understood  from  the 
representatives  of  the  other  organizations  that  they  have  received  no  knowled^ 
of  it.  I  think  the  railroad  companies,  if  they  had  anything  of  that  kind  in  their 
application  blank,  have  had  it  stricken  out  since  that  law  was  xMussed,  and  I  do  not 
understand  to-day  that  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  employment  that  a  man 
shall  join  the  association  for  mutual  insurance  which  they  may  have;  that  is,  it 
has  not  been  brought  to  our  notice. 

<^.  One  of  the  orsans  of  one  of  the  organizations  you  are  associated  with  says 
it  IS  practically  nuUified  in  this  way:  Ifa  man  apphes  for  employment  and  his 
application  for  employment  is  not  accompanied  by  an  application  for  membership 
in  the  benefit  society,  they  do  not  want  men;  and  if  he  accompanies  it  with  the 
other  application  his  chances  are  better  for  securing  emplovment.  Is  that  a 
fact? — ^A.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
prove  that  the  company  comx)ellea  a  man  to  file  an  application  for  membership  in 
the  relief  department  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  employment.  I  can  understand 
how  I  could  go  into  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  make  application  for  employment.  He  would  hand  me  an  applica- 
tion blank.  He  might  say:  **  Mr.  Sargent,  we  have  here,  asyou  know,  a  voluntary 
relief  association.  If  you  care  to  join  it ,  you  will  fill  out  that  blank. "  He  would  give 
me  an  application  for  employment,  accompanied  by  the  application  for  membership 
in  the  voluntary  relief  association.  If  I  took  that  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
I  would  have  to  fill  it  out;  in  all  probability  I  would  fill  it  out  if  I  wanted  employ- 
ment under  those  conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  said:  '*  I  do  not  care  to 
join  any  relief  association.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  and  we  have  our  own  insurance  features  in  the  organization."  If  I 
filled  out  an  application  for  employment  and  in  a  few  days  was  notified  that  my 
application  for  employment  was  rejected,  it  might  be  true  that  the  reason  my 
application  for  employment  was  rejected  was  because  I  had  not  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  relief  association;  yet  that  fact  could  not  be  established.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  times  when  that  has  its  influence  as  it  does  on  some  of  the 
roads  in  the  way  of  preferment  for  promotion.  Men  receive  preferment  in  the 
line  of  promotion  because  of  their  connection  with  the  mutual  insui-ance  asso- 
ciation, while  another  man,  who  has  only  his  affiliation  with  the  organization,  is 
kept  back.  He  is  told  sometimes  by  subordinates:  '*  You  are  standmg  in  your 
own  light.  Why  do  you  not  join  the  relief?  That  will  fix  you  all  right."  Yet 
at  the  same  time  if  ^ou  would  attempt  to  show  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  if 
you  please,  was  forcing  its  men  to  join  the  relief ,  you  could  not  do  it.  You  could 
not  make  a  case.  When  that  was  first  introduced  it  was  the  organizations  which 
caused  it  to  be  changed  from  compulsory  to  voluntary,  and  it  has  been  voluntary 
ever  since.  Nevertheless  the  influence  is  used  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  to 
the  man  that  if  he  will  join  the  relief  he  will  be  better  off  for  it;  and  of  course 
there  are  lots  of  fellows  who  lean  that  way;  but  if  a  man  is  indei)endent  he 
would  not  have  to  join  the  relief,  because  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the 
employment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  who  have  not  contributed 
anything  to  the  relief  association. 

v^.  Are  they,  too,  promoted?— A.  They  gradually  work  up,  but  some  of  them 
believe  that  tney  would  get  along  more  rapidly  if  they  belonged  to  the  relief;  but 
they  have  that  force  of  character  in  respect  to  their  organization  that  they  will 
not  yield,  and  they  shovel  a  few  more  shovelfuls  of  coal  rather  than  take  promo- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  benefits  of  their  organization.  When  you  come  to  ask 
me  the  question  if  that  act  has  been  violated,  I  can  not  say  that  it  has,  because  I 
have  never  known  of  it. 

Q.  The  Journal  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  said,  editorially,  that 
those  things  had  been  done,  and  said  also  that  a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany who  was  not  a  member  of  the  relief  association  generally  understood  that 
he  Old  not  stand  in  the  line  ofpromotion  the  same  as  the  man  who  did  become  a 
member  of  the  association.  How  about  that?— A.  That  is  made  to  show  you  the 
effect.  For  instance,  the  railroad  company  does  not  want  its  men  to  belong  to 
the  organization.  It  circulates  the  idea  that  if  you  leave  the  organization  you 
will  get  promotion.  There  are  men  who  will  accept  that  as  a  bite  and  a  number 
of  men  leave  their  organization.  At  the  same  time  if  you  bring  that  railroad 
official  before  this  commission,  or  put  him  on  the  stand,  he  will  make  oath  that 
the  company  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  its  men  from  belonging  to  an  organiza- 
tion; yet  we  know  that  those  things  are  done  in  that  way.  A  i)art  of  the  act  you 
referred  to  applies  to  that  propositioii. 
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Q.  (By  Mt.Farquhab.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  desire  very  often  of  operators  of 
railroads  where  these  benefit  organizations  are  would  naturally  be  to  try  to  bring 
the  employees  nearer  to  them  in  interest  by  making  prox>ositions  of  insurance  or 
uniting  with  the  employees  and  securing  better  insurance?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
self-interest  on  the  part  of  railroad  operators  to  do  that? — ^A.  The  fair  railroad 
operator  who  is  most  solicitous  of  his  employees  is  always  willing  that  they  should 
obtain  the  benefits  of  insurance  from  sucn  sources  as  they  prefer.  The  record 
these  organizations  have  made,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  having 
paid  |6,W)0,000  to  its  crippled  and  maimed,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
nave  been  killed,  satisfies  the  railroad  operator  that  the  insurance  which  the  fire- 
men get  through  their  organization  is  a  far  better  benefit  to  them  than  any  insur- 
ance that  the  railroad  company  could  possibly  introduce.  Hence  they  do  not 
encourage,  and  they  do  not  desire  to  in&oduce,  the  relief  scheme.  But  you  find 
a  railrof^  operator  who  looks  upon  these  organizations  as  institutions  that  ought 
to  be  crushed  because  they  presume  to  have  too  much  to  say  about  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  wages,  and  the  rates  under  which  men  shall  work,  the  man  who  does 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  these  organizations,  scheming  to  inti*oduce  some  plan 
whereov  he  can  have  a  hold  upon  his  employees.  While  he  comes  out  in  that 
philanthropic  way,  with  his  paternal  care  for  his  family,  his  ambition  is  to  keep 
those  men  out  of  these  organizations,  because  he  prefers  that  the  men  in  his 
employ  shall  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  insurance  of  the  or^nizations,  and 
that  he  be  not  required  to  meet  and  treat  with  them  in  such  affairs  as  wages  and 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rights  of  the  men.    That  is  my  observation. 

Q.  Are  your  beneficial  and  relief  associations  operated  as  cheaply,  and  do  they 

S'lve  equal  or  better  benefits,  as  do  the  usual  paternal  organizations? — ^A.  The 
rotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  stands  to-day,  acknowledged  by  all  the  insur- 
ance and  fraternal  societies  of  the  world,  as  furnishing  insurance  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  any  other  institution  known  to  man.  That  is  a  s&tement  that  has  been  made 
by  the  insurance  experts  and  by  the  representatives  of  fraternal  societies.  The 
men  joining  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  in  the  first  place,  have  to 
pass  a  rigid  medical  examination,  as  rigid  as  any  old-line  insurance  company  that 
you  can  name.  Uix)n  his  admission  into  the  order  he  takes  out  his  policy  of  $1 ,500 
or  $1,000.  The  cost  last  year  for  carr3ring  that  insurance  policy,  meeting  all  the 
deaths  and  disabilities  which  have  occurred  in  our  organization,  for  the  $1,500 
X>olicy,  has  been  $16  to  the  individual  member. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  would  it  cost  him  in  the  locomotive  engineers' 
organization?— A.  In  the  locomotive  engineers'  orgttnization  it  would  be  consid- 
erably larger,  on  account  of  their  large  death  rate.  We  have  this  advantage,  which 
no  other  organization  has:  The  fireman  enters  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  ana  takes  out  his  insurance;  he  remains  with  us,  say,  5  or  6  or  8  years; 
he  is  promoted  to  be  a  locomotive  engineer;  he  steps  from  our  organization  into 
theirs;  they  have  an  insurance;  he  drops  the  insurance  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  takes  it  up  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  a  young  man 
fills  this  man's  place;  so  that  we  have  all  young,  able-bodied  men,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  life.  After  they  have  been  with  us  a  few  years  they  step  into  the  other  organi- 
zation; so  that  we  are  virtually  made  up  of  young  blood. 

I  want  to  go  a  littie  further  on  the  insurance  question.  We  pay  not  only  for 
deaths,  but  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  above  the  wrist,  a  foot  above  the  ankle,  blind- 
ness, consumption,  paralysis,  Blight's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Name  me  an  asso- 
ciation or  an  insurance  society  in  the  world  that  has  as  liberal  a  policy  for  ite 
insured  members.  There  is  not  one.  The  risks  which  we  take  are  most  hazard- 
ous, and  next  to  the  risk  of  tiie  brakeman.  With  the  automatic  couplers  and 
safety  appliances  the  risk  on  tiie  brakemen  has  been  considerably  reduced,  wMle 
that  on  the  firemen  has  not  been  reduced  at  all.  None  of  these  organizations  pay 
for  any  such  disalnlities  as  we  pay  for.  The  engineers  only  pay  for  the  loss  of  life 
and  the  loss  of  eyesight,  and  you  will  find  on  investigation  that  the  firemen's 
insurance  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  a  great  many  have  ^ked  how  we  could  carry 
our  insurance  as  we  do.    You  understand,  it  is  because  of  the  young  blood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  general  paper  read  there  was  a  statement  made 
as  to  out-of-work  benefits.  What  are  they?— A.  We  have  in  our  local  lodges 
what  is  known  as  weekly  benefito.  A  man  is  out  of  work  and  has  not  the  means 
for  his  support;  there  is  a  weekly  contribution  made  out  of  those  funds  for  his 
maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  paid 
out  in  that  way.  That  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  our  insurance  at  all. 
That  is  an  outside  feature.  We  have  sick  benefits.  If  a  man  is  sick,  he  is  paid 
so  much  a  week  during  his  sickness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  benefito  in  any  of  the  orders  for  members 
who  nave  become  too  old  to  work?— A.  I  brieve  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
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Engineers  has  something  of  that  kind.  We  have  never  had  that,  because  we  have 
no  old  men  with  us. 

Q.  If  the  members  of  yoor  order  could  exercise  their  free  will,  would  they  go 
en  masse  into  your  benefit  societies  and  let  the  comi>anies*  associations  severely 
cdone? — ^A.  The  locomotive  firemen  in  this  country  are  practically  all  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  regardless  of  reliefs  or  any  insurance 
schemes  which  the  comi>anies  introduce;  we  have  practically  over  20,000.  If 
you  will  take  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  showing 
the  number  of  locomotive  firemen  employed,  vou  will  find  we  have  nearly  the 
entire  number  in  our  organization.  You  will  nnd,  if  you  have  the  sentiment  of 
the  men  employed  on  these  railroads  where  they  have  voluntary  relief  associa- 
tions, they  would  tell  you  that  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  ffood  in  many 
instances.  There  are  some  features  about  the  voluntary  relief  which  the  men 
would  probably  speak  well  of;  but  if  they  were  given  their  own  option  in  the 
matter,  the  railroad  companies  would  have  no  insurance  features  whatever; 
they  would  much  prefer  not  to  have  anything  of  that  kina  in  connection  with 
the  employment  on  the  railroad.  I  would  ask  the  commission,  if  it  has  not 
already  looked  into  this  matter,  to  make  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  hospitals 
which  are  provided  by  the  railroads.  That  is  a  feature  that  is  very  commendable 
where  it  is  honestly  conducted.  The  road  on  which  I  was  employed,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  has  its  hospital,  and  every  month  a  certain  amount  is  taken  out  of  the 
employees'  wages— nremen,  for  instance,  50  cents — ^and  that  is  placed  in  what  is 
known  as  the  hospital  fund.  If  a  fireman  is  taken  sick  or  injured,  he  is  cared  for 
at  the  hospital,  and  all  his  medical  attendance  and  nursing  and  treatment  is 
given  him.  In  a  country  like  Arizona  or  those  Western  countries  along  the  line 
of  those  overland  roads,  the  hospital  feature  has  been  very  acceptable  to  the  men 
and  they  take  an  interest  in  it.  The  roads  there  have  shown  a  very  fair  disposi- 
tion by  electing  from  the  ranks  of  the  men  members  of  the  hospital  board,  and 
the  men  feel  that  they  have  a  representation  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  hospital  feature;  but  in  the  insurance  features  the  men  are  not 
represented  in  that  way,  as  a  general  rule. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  tifie  railroads  contribute  to  the  hospital  fund? — ^A.  I 
think  all  railroad  employees  contribute  according  to  their  wages,  and  I  presume 
that  would  affect  the  president. 

Q.  Would  it  affect  the  president  and  the  managers  as  well?— A.  The  president 
and  the  managers  and  all  the  officers  are  assessed  so  much  a  month,  according  to 
their  salaries.  The  fund  becomes  enormous,  and,  of  course,  in  some  instances  it 
has  created  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Union  Pacific 
hospital  department  was  severely  overhauled  by  the  telegraphers,  and  it  was 
before  the  courts.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  look  un  t£at  case,  and  you  will 
get  some  valuable  information  as  to  how  that  jmrticular  feature  is  arranged^ 
There  the  trouble  was  due  to  mismanagement.  The  funds  of  the  men,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  hospital  advantages,  were  diverted,  scandal  arose, 
and  the  court  overthrew  the  hospital  dei)artment  and  ordered  the  money  paid 
back  to  the  men  in  proportionate  shares. 

Q.  In  what  State  was  that?— A.  That  was  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  I  think  the  case  was  heard  before  Judge  Sanborn  in  St.  Paul.  The 
hospital  feature  and  the  insurance  feature  should  be  kept  distinct  and  apart, 
because  they  are  two  different  propositions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  in  or  near  Chicago  a  home  for  aged  railway 
employees? — ^A.  Yes;  the  organizations  have  a  home  at  Highland  Park,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  members  of  the  organizations. 
They  have  22  inmates  there  at  the  present  time— aged  engineers,  firemen,  con- 
ductors, and  trainmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  all  the  organizations  contribute?— A.  Yes;  every 
organization  contributes  freely  and  voluntarily  toward  the  maintenance  of  that 
home.  It  is  not  compulsory.  It  is  supported  by  the  lodges.  The  ladies  have 
their  lodges,  and  they  contribute  largely  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  of  a  proposition  made  by  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  employees  to  invest  in  the  stock 
of  the  road,  and  on  better  terms  possibly,  than  those  on  which  the  common  stock 
is  offered? — A.  We  have  a  large  number  of  our  members  who  are  employed  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  wno  have  shares  of  stock,  and  it  is  regarded  as  very 
acceptable.  There  is  no  railroad  company  in  the  United  States  to-day  where 
there  are  more  pleasant  and  harmonious  relations  ezistin^f  between  employer  and 
employee  than  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  we  believe  it  is  working  to  a  good 
advantage.  A  man  who  is  interested  in  a  concern  will  naturally  take  a  little  more 
interest  than  though  he  had  no  investment  there.    That  is  natural.   If  we  enter 
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into  a  little  btisinees  and  all  pnt  in  onr  mite  we  all  feel  that  we  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  snocess  and  prosperity  of  the  property,  and  I  believe  the  employees 
on  the  Illinois  Central  to-day,  who  know  that  tneir  affairs  are  properly  hancQed, 
that  they  are  fairly  treated,  paid  good  wages,  and  that  their  organizations  are 
enconraged  take  more  interest  in  the  snccess  of  the  carrying  on  of  the  bnslness 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  than  they  otherwise  wonld.  That  has  been  my 
observation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Soine  time  ago  Mr.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  was  before  this  commission.  He  submitted  five  proposed 
laws  in  the  interest  largely  of  the  railroad  workers  of  the  country.  The  first  one 
is  "An  act  to  secure  harmony  in  decisions  of  State  and  Federal' courts."  It  is  a 
brief  one,  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  shall  read  in  full  [reading]  : 

**An  act  to  secure  harmonv  in  decisions  of  State  and  Federal  courts. 

**Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  the  several  States  shall,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  othervnse  require  or  provide,  be  reffarded  as  rules  of  decision 
in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  such 
decisions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  regard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
involving  questions  of  general  and  those  involving  questions  of  special  or  local 
law." 

Would  such  a  law  meet  your  approval? — ^A.  We  believe  the  enactment  of  this 
into  a  statute  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  railroad  employees  and  avoid 
carrying  a  case  from  a  State  court  to  a  Federal  court  where  they  can  get  a  con- 
trary decision.  We  believe  the  decisions  should  be  unifonn,  in  line  with  what 
this  act  provides,  and  I  will  say  for  the  organizations  that  if  this  bill  is  introduced 
we  shall  give  it  our  support,  believing  it  will  be  helpful  to  us. 

Q.  The  other  one  is  to  be  entitled  **An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads,  b^  compelling  common  carriers  en^;aged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and  contmuous  brakes,  and 
their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes,  ana  for  other  purposes.'* — ^A.  That 
we  approve  of,  and  we  have  already  taken  steps  to  have  it  introduced  in  the 
Minnesota  and  other  State  legislatures.  The  purpose  of  that  is  this:  There  are 
some  roads  that  can  not  be  classed  as  interstate  roads.  They  do  not  run  out  of 
the  State.  They,  however,  connect  with  interstate  roads  and  will  be  required  to 
handle  interstate  cars.  We  think  that  that  corporation  should  be  required  to 
equip  its  cars  with  safety  appliances,  so  that  the  men  employed  on  tnat  road 
shiali  have  the  same  security  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  the  rul  as  any 
other  railroad  employees,  and  that  they  should  not  have  the  privilege  of  dodging 
behind  the  technical  point  that  they  are  not  an  interstate  road;  that  whenever 
their  cars  are  turned  over  to  another  road  the^  should  be  equipped.  We  believe 
the  enactment  of  that  law  in  every  State  will  avoid  any  of  these  differences 
arising. 

Q.  Would  you  approve  a  Federal  law  of  the  same  character?— A.  Yes.  We 
have  lots  of  roads  out  West  that  run  but  a  few  miles,  but  they  connect  with  large 
trunk  lines. 

Q.  Another  proposed  act  is  in  line  with  what  you  said  ^ou  were  in  favor  of  this 
morning,  compelhng  railroads  to  give  full  and  detailed  information  in  regard  to 
accidents  and  to  send  that  information  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — 
A.  We  believe  that  that  should  be  done;  we  believe  that  every  possible  authority 
should  be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  tnat  they  can  obtain 
complete  statistics  as  to  accidents  and  deaths  and  all  the  information  that  is 
necessary  to  be  had.  We  i>ay  tiiem  a  big  salary,  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
something  that  will  benefit  us. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  this  proposed  personal-liability  law?— A.  We  have  had 
that  up  for  some  time.  We  have  been  working  on  that  line  for  several  years.  I 
can  spieak  for  all  the  associations  on  those  measures,  because  we  have  discussed 
them  among  ourselves  in  conferences  and  they  meet  our  views  and  approval.  If 
they  are  introduced,  we  shall  set  our  representatives  to  work  to  endeavor  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  to  have  them  passed.  Their  success  will  depend  largely  upon 
whether  or  not  the  commission  here  gives  them  favorable  indorsement.  Wnat 
I  want  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  commission  is  this:  We  anticipate  that 
these  bills  wul  be  very  carefully  considered  by  the  commission,  and  the  approval 
by  the  commission  of  these  bills  would  carry  with  it  a  great  deal  more  weight 
than  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  expect  to  carry;  therefore  we  shall  look  to  tnis 
commission  for  their  opinion  of  these  measures,  and  if  the  commission  approves 
these  bills  we  shall  feel  more  satisfied,  perhaps,  than  we  would  at  present  of  the  jus- 
tice of  them,  and  that  would  cause  us  to  renew  our  energies  to  have  them  enacted. 
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We  expect  great  thingB  from  this  comnussion.  Whether  we  will  be  disa^ 
pointed  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  We  anticipate  that  this  commission,  after  it 
g;ets  through  its  investigations,  is  going  to  present  to  Congress  some  recommenda- 
tions which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  working  people  of  all  classes— railroad 
men  and  all  others  who  work  for  a  living — and  therefore  we  present  these  matters 
to  yon,  as  a  basis  of  thought  coming  from  us,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  find 
much  in  them  that  is  of  value,  and  when  you  come  to  make  ;^our  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  that  we  will  find  our  suggestions  formulated  into  measures  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  as  being  very  helpful. 

I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  be  of  ^eat  value  to  the  coun- 
try, to  the  railroads,  and  to  the  raUroad  employees,  providing  it  is  clothed  with 
power  to  do  something;  but  I  have  yet  failed  to  discover  wherein  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  got  any  power  to  do  anything,  except  to  go  about  the 
country  and  aek  Questions  and  get  opinions  when  they  can,  and,  if  l£ey  can  not, 
go  without.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  all  the 
authority  x>068ible  delegated  to  it  by  statute,  so  that  when  anything  arises  in 
whicn  the  trausportation  and  railroad  comi>anie8  and  the  public  is  equally  inter- 
ested they  should  have  the  authority  to  go  and  investigate;  to  do  those  things 
that  would  remedy  the  evils  which  exist.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  Inte- 
state Commerce  Commission.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  regard  for  the  commis- 
sion. The  raihroad  organizations  were  kindly  treated  by  the  commission  2  years 
ago,  when  the  question  of  extending  time  on  the  application  of  safety  appliances 
was  considered.  The  railroads  came  forward  and  asked  5  years'  extension  of 
time.  We  protested  against  it.  We  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
to  extend  the  time,  but  not  for  5  years.  We  were  treated  kindly  by  the  commis^ 
sion,  and  we  learned  more  of  its  workings  at  that  time  than  we  ever  knew  before. 
The  commission  is  very  valuable  if  it  is  clothed  with  authority.  When  you  can 
only  sit  around  a  table  and  issue  orders,  and  then,  if  the  railroads  want  to  carry 
them  out  do  so,  and  if  not  ignore  them,  the  commission  is  of  very  little  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  it  has  been  of  great  influence  so  far?— A. 
They  nave  done  very  good  service. 

Q.  Even  if  they  have  no  authority,  has  their  moral  effect  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  railroad  service  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  have  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  enlarged  in  such  a  way  that  grievances  of  railroad  employees  against 
companies  might  be  brought  before  it? — ^A.  No;  we  do  not  propose  to  turn  our 
affairs  over  to  any  such  commission.  We  have  gone  just  as  far  as  we  care  to  in 
regard  to  help  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  arbitration  act. 
We  want  both  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  to  use  their  influence  so  that  a  strike  can  be  avoided.  We  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  compile  annually  statis- 
tics of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  the  number  of  employees  on  each  railroad,  and  all 
conditions  of  employment,  as  a  matter  of  reference,  accessible  to  everybody.  In 
case  of  flprievances  on  any  railroad,  and  if  we  should  wish  to  make  conmarisons, 
we  could  turn  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  record  and  nnd  what 
every  railroad  in  New  England  is  paying  firemen,  number  of  hours  work,  wages, 
etc.  We  believe  that  authority  should  be  delegated  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  We  believe  this  belongs  to  the  commission.  I  presume  these  statis- 
tics are  partially  compiled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  but  I  believe  that  the 
railroad  part  of  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, because  they  have  access,  or  should  have  access,  to  all  affairs  of  a  railroad. 
I  believe  railroads  should  submit  these  rates,  and  from  such  reports  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  compile  tables,  showing  the  wages  of  men  employed 
on  all  railroads  in  the  United  States;  that  should  be  compiled  yearly.  If  we  had 
a  yearly  rexK)rt,  you  could  very  easily  turn  to  that  and  see  what  the  wages  are  on 
all  roads. 

I  believe  the  interests  of  railroad  employees  are  best  taken  care  of  by  the 
organizations  to  which  they  belong.  Railroad  men  have  faith  in  their  organiza- 
tions. The  methods  which  these  org:anization8  have  adopted  are  honorable  and 
fair,  and  the  course  which  we  take  in  the  adjustment  of  our  disputes  are  com- 
mendable. Under  the  act  to  which  you  referred,  which  provides  arbitration 
where  the  x)arties  in  dispute  agree  to  it,  the  influence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  could  be  used  to  ^ood  advantage,  and  we  believe 
that  that  is  as  far  as  we  should  go  in  that  direction.  We  don't  believe  railroad 
employees'  differences  with  their  employers  should  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  disposed  of;  we  don't  have  much  faith  in 
that  way  of  settling  disputes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Have  you  had  any  case  under  the  arbitration  law  which 
took  effect  in  June,  1898?— A.  Not  under  that  law,  but  under  the  application 
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intended  by  it,  during  the  last  six  months^  there  have  been  two  cases  on  the  Grand 
Trank  Railroad  that  have  been  settled  by  arbitration  in  line  with  what  that  law 
intends  shall  be  done  when  the  jmrties  can  not  agree. 

Q.  Were  they  settled  satisfactorily?— A.  Yes;  with  satisfaction  to  both  sides. 
Our  organization  was  the  first  to  be  brought  into  the  conflict  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  Company  by  the  discharge  of  several  of  our  members.  The  case 
was  taken  up ;  we  pursued  the  matter  until  we  could  not  agree.  We  then  submitted 
to  arbitration,  ana  a  decision  was  rendered  in  our  favor.  Shortly  after  that  the 
question  of  wages  came  up  with  telegn*aphers  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  several 
telegraphers  were  dischared  because  of  their  prominence  on  the  committee.  The 
matter  looked  ver^  serious  for  a  time,  but  it  resulted  in  an  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate. That  question  was  settled  satisfactorily;  the  telegraphers  who  were  dis- 
charged were  returned  to  the  service,  their  wages  increased  and  hours  reduced, 
and  a  schedule  made  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  men;  and  the  board  of 
arbitration  were  very  unanimous  in  their  award,  regarding  it  as  a  successful 
affair.  I  was  very  sorry  that  did  not  happen  in  our  country.  It  happened 
across  the  line,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  carrving  out  the  idea  which  that  Law  is 
intended  to  carry  out  on  the  railroads  ot  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  that  it 
has  demonstrated  to  the  railroad  managers  in  this  country  that  arbitration  is  the 
proper  way  of  settling  these  matters  when  they  and  the  xMhrties  controlling  the 
men  can  agree. 

Q.  Did  the  railroads  make  practically  no  opposition  to  the  x>assage  of  the  law? — 
A.  How  could  they?  It  would  be  a^nst  public  sentiment.  The  public  believe 
in  settling  matters  by  arbitration.  How  could  they  opx>ose  a  law  of  that  kind? 
Is  not  that  a  just  way  to  settle  disputes?  It  was  the  railwajr  organizations* 
policy  as  far  back  as  during  the  strike  on  the  C. ,  B.  and  Q.  The  railroad  organiza- 
tions have  always  wanted  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  organization  of  the  employees  of  the  great 
express  comx)anies  of  the  country? — A.  They  have  an  org[anization  of  express  mes- 
sengers, I  think.    I  do  not  know  how  large  a  membership  they  have. 

Q.  Are  they  aflUiated  with  your  organization? — ^A.  No,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  f ,  1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  R  T.  VEWCOMB, 

Chief  of   the  Section  of  Freight  Rates,  Division  of  Statistics^   United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Ohairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  H.  T. 
Newcomb,  chief  of  the  section  of  freight  rates  in  the  Division  of  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  appear^  as  a  witness.  The  vice-chairman 
stated  that  the  witness  would  testify  m  I'egard  to  transportation,  esx>ecially  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  industry.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  trans- 
portation was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  would  like  to  conmience  with  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
transportation  at  Division  B  of  Part  H,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  primary 
purpose  for  which  we  have  our  railway  transportation  system  is  the  carriage  of 
commodities;  that  the  transportation  of  passengers  is  an  adjunct  to  that,  and  that 
the  relations  of  employees  to  the  railways,  however  imxK)rt8aitthey  may  be,  should 
be  treated  in  a  way  that  can  be  assimilated  to  whatever  treatment  we  find  nec- 
essarily growing  out  of  the  relations  between  the  ti'ansportation  agencies,  as  car- 
riers of  commodities,  and  their  x>atrons.  Discriminations  among  persons,  whether 
as  producers  or  consumers  located  at  single  points,  or  as  residents  of  different 
localities,  or  as  manufacturers,  producers,  or  consumers  of  different  commodities, 
appear  to  me  to  spring  almost  wholly  out  of  competition  between  the  sex>arate 
agencies  which  make  up  our  transportation  system,  the  competition  that  causes 
these  discriminations  usually  being  that  between  rival  carriers  which  seek  to  i)er- 
form  identical  services,  each  making  bids  to  shipx)ers  for  the  privilege  of  carrying 
their  commodities.  Competition  in  ite  ordinary  and  usual  form,  as  we  all  under- 
stand it,  between  sellers  of  a  commodity,  results  in  a  series  of  offers  which,  if 
competition  is  free  and  open,  finally  result  in  a  common  price  that  is  open  to  all. 
Competition  among  railways  does  not  have  that  effect.  The  interests  of  large 
shippers  are  so  prominent  that  it  is  decidedly  profitable  for  the  carrier  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  get  their  traffic  as  against  tne  traffic  of  smaller  shippers.    There 
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is  no  minixnxim  limit  to  the  rates  that  can  be  made  for  specific  services,  and  com- 
petition of  this  kind  actually  brings  the  rates,  in  many  instances,  very  far  below 
the  cost  of  the  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Do  you  state  that  as  a  fact  generally?— A.  Not  as  a  fact  as 
regards  the  whole  transportation  system,  but  as  regards  the  x>oint8  at  which 
there  is  comi)etition  among  carriers  offering  to  perform  the  same  services.  A 
great  portion  of  the  total  railway  traffic  is  not  taken  subject  to  that  kind  of 
competition,  and  thus  arises  a  very  prolific  cause  of  discrimination.  The  rates 
are  low  at  the  points  where  actual  competition  exists  and  high  at  the  points  where 
it  does  not  exist,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  carrier  recouping  itself  for  losses 
at  competitive  p»oints.  In  a  pro^essive  country  like  this,  where  we  are  requiring 
additionid  capital  all  the  time  for  new  transportation  agencies,  the  rate  can  not 
permanently  go  much  below  the  rate  in  other  industries. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  overstate  the  detrimental  effects  of  this  kind 
of  discrimination.  Ability  in  business  affairs  becomes,  in  consequence  of  these 
practices,  absolutely  no  safeguard  against  disaster  in  the  conduct  of  industry. 
The  man  who  can  obtain  these  illegitimate  favors  from  railroads  has  an  advan- 
tage that  can  not  be  offset  in  any  way. 

Q.  Is  that  done  to  the  same  extent  now  that  is  was  formerly? — A.  I  think  there 
has  been  very  little  improvement  in  that  regard.  There  have  been,  since  the 
interstate-commerce  law  was  passed,  occasional  periods  when  discriminations  due 
to  rateH3utting  were  uncommon,  and  I  might  say,  at  the  present  time  the  pub- 
lished rates  are  quite  well  observed;  there  is  said  to  be  very  little  discrimination 
of  this  kind,  and  there  has  not  been  since  the  1st  of  January.  The  railroads  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  evidently  gotten  together  and  through 
some  means  an  a^eement  has  been  reached  through  which  it  is  hoped  rates  will 
be  maintained.  I  do  not  look  for  any  permanence  of  that  condition.  I  do  not 
believe,  under  the  conditions  of  the  law  that  imposes  competition  and  prohibits 
agreement  between  carriers  in  regard  to  rates,  that  there  can  be  any  permanence 
in  it.  Traffic  conditions  are,  however,  unusually  favorable  just  now  and  while 
they  last  any  arrangement  may  suffice. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  an  evil  beyond  remedy? — A.  Beyond  remedy,  unless  the 
carriers  are  allowed  to  get  together,  and  the  interests  of  x)articular  carriers  in 
taking  traffic  away  from  their  rivals  is  done  away  with  entirely  and  the  route 
traversed  by  shipments  made  as  nearly  absolutely  indifferent  as  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  that  be  done  by  the  poolinff  system? — ^A. 
Yes,  in  so  far  as  the  XK)oling  system  is  effective  it  would.  That  is  the  only  object 
of  tnepooling system. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  forbidden  and  wiped  out? — ^A.  It  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Provided  there  was  a  pooling  system  amon^  the  various 
railroads,  would  they  not  advance  the  price  and  eliminate  competition  through 
selfish  motives  rather  than  diminish  it? — ^A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
not,  except  in  jmrticular  cases  where  the  rates  are  already  too  low.  The  prices 
which  the  railroad  can  exact  for  a  given  volume  of  business  is  strictly  limited  by 
the  necessity  of  moving  the  business.  The  railroad  is  always  carrying  for  a  great 
many  people  who  are  absolutely  on  the  margin  of  profitable  production,  ana  any 
increase  of  its  rates  would  tend  to  prevent  the  moving  of  that  traffic.  Then,  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  low  rate  on  competitive  business  is  made  to 
the  few  and  at  very  few  points,  and  often  to  very  few  shippers  at  those  points; 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  railroad  have  to  give  their  business  to 
a  particular  line,  and  that  there  is  no  competition  as  to  them.  The  Iowa  railroad 
commission,  in  1878,  after  considering  the  question  of  the  pool  between  Omaha 
and  Chicago,  reported  that  they  considered  it  the  only  means  dv  which  the  through 
business  could  be  made  to  bear  its  just  proportion  of  the  nxed  charges  of  tine 
railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  pooling  is  such  a  good  thing,  why  should  it  be 
wiped  out? — ^A.  The  testimony  taken  oefore  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  Senate  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  insterstate- 
commerce  law  does  not  show  any  particular  desire  for  the  prohibition  of  pooling, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  very  definite  or  general  sentiment  of 
that  kind  has  existed  at  any  time.  The  men  most  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
pooling  agreements  and  their  effect  on  transportation  at  that  time,  testified  with 
practical  unanimity  in  favor  of  an  effective  system  of  pooling  under  proper  gov- 
ernmental supervision.  The  railroads  at  that  time  were  asking  that  tne  Govern- 
ment supervise  the  pools.  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Trunk 
Line  Association,  very  strongly  urged  that  the  Government  provide  some  effect- 
ive supervision  of  those  pools.  Of  course,  one  great  defect  was  that  the  con- 
tracts were  understood  to  be  such  as  could  not  oe  enforced  in  the  courts.    Ko 
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carrier  that  I  know  of  ever  went  to  the  courts  seeking  the  enforcement  of  a 
contract  of  that  kind.  The  pools  were  nsnally  temporary  affairs,  and  only  one 
case  of  continuous  ox)eration  during  a  long  period  is  on  record — ^that  of  the 
ChicagOhOmaha  pool. 

Q*  what  is  the  real  difference  between  pooling  and  what  is  known  as  joint 
traffic  as80ciation?—A.  The  pools  are  of  two  classes,  either  agreements  to  divide 
business— that  is,  tonnage  in  which  the  tonnc^e  is  actually  diverted  is  put  into  a 
pool,  and  if  one  receives  more  than  its  allotted  proportion,  the  surplus  tonnage  is 
actually  diverted  to  other  roads;  or  of  another  ciaaa  in  which  a  deposit  of  money 
is  made,  generally  subject  to  the  order  of  a  conmiissioner,  and  balances  are  set- 
tled by  the  transfer  of  a  |)ortion  of  the  earnings  from  business  in  excess  of  that 
allotted.  In  the  Trunk  Line  pool  it  was  provided,  I  think,  that  40  per  cent  of 
gross  returns  should  be  considered  the  expense  of  conducting  the  business,  and  that 
the  remaining  GO  per  cent  should  be  put  into  the  pool  and  distributed  according 
to  the  agreed  i)ercentages.  The  joint  traffic  association  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  intended  to  accomplish  the  division  of  trf^c  in  some  manner  tnat  was 
never  developed.  It  did  not  appear  in  che  contract,  and  if  they  had  any  such 
intention  it  was  never  executed  so  far  as  public  records  show.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  it  was  under  fire  from  the  start  and  if  the  managers  ever  intended  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind  they  did  not  have  any  opportunity.  The  joint  traffic  asso- 
ciation was  never  very  effective  in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  What  has  governmental  management  of  railroads, 
under  receiverships,  to  do  with  the  matter  under  discussion ;  does  such  manage- 
ment encourage  or  discourage  discrimination? — ^A.  So  far  it  has  very  clearly 
tended  to  encourage  it.  Roads  under  receivers  have  frequently  been  the  worst 
rate  cutters  and  most  demoralizing  to  rate  situations. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  railroads  are  not  operated  upon  a  profitable  basis,  and 
when  the  management  of  such  railroads  see  that  thev  are  destined  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  receivers,  that  discrimination,  or  cutting  of  prices,  begins  there  in  order 
to  divert  traffic  to  their  road  prior  to  a  receiver  being  appointed? — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  specific  instance  of  that  kind.  It  may  have  happened.  It  does  not 
sound  unreasonable  at  all.  I  think  it  is  altogether  x>os8ible  that  something  of 
that  kind  may  have  occurred  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  during  which  the  rail- 
roads have  been  expecting  and  hoping  that  Congress  would  make  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  antipooling  clause  of  the  interstat^<x)mmerce  law.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  roads  have  tried  to  increase  their  earnings  with  the  specific  purpose 
of  obtaining  large  percentages  in  whatever  pools  may  oe  created. 

Q.  (By  MT.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  m  all  the  preliminaries  before  making 
a  pool,  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  with  roads  that  were  competent  at  that 
time,  through  rolling  stock,  etc.,  to  cut  rates  in  order  to  get  a  large  pro  rata  of 
the  pool  itself?— A.  I  think  it  has  been  done. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  trouble  in  the  last  25  years?— A.  The  latter  half  of  the 
last  25  years  we  have  not  had  pools.  Recently,  I  think  (from  the  hope  that  they 
might  soon  be  legalized) ,  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  roads  themselves,  after  their  pools  are  formed,  have 
sufficient  honor  in  their  directories  to  sustain  an  honorable  pool? — ^A.  I  would 
rather  not  put  it  that  way.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  however  we  explain  it,  that 
pooling  agreements  have  not  been  observed;  that  every  pool  has  sooner  or  later 
broken  down  and  been  followed  by  a  rate  war,  but  so  has  every  other  situation 
among  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Why  should  it  not  be  made  a  legal,  binding  con- 
tract?—A.  That  is  precisely  what  I  would  desire  to  have  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  it  possible  under  the  interstate-commerce  law, 
or  any  law  we  could  make  in  this  country,  to  legalize  a  pool,  from  your  past 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  management  of  pools  in  this  country,  do  you 
think  there  is  sufficient  honor  among  the  railroads  to  sustain  a  pool? — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  sufficient  honor  among  any  set  of  pubHc  men  or  business  men 
an3rwhere  to  sustain  any  arrangement  that  is  seriously  contrary  to  their  business 
interests,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  can  be  made  desirable  for  the  railways,  or  a  great 
majority  of  them,  to  maintain  those  pools  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  propose  any  safeguard  to  make  them  observe  the  pool  unless  it  has 
govemmentalsupervision?— A.  Simply  the  ordinary  legal  safeguard  we  have  when 
we  make  contracts,  that  we  can  go  into  court  and  enforce  them  through  damages 
or  otherwise.  I  do  not  hope  for  any  solution  of  the  railway  problem  that  wUl  be 
satisfactory  to  everybody.  I  believe  we  can  minimize  the  number  of  discrimina- 
tions  and  that  t^e  legislation  of  the  last  few  years— the  antipooling  clause  of  the 
intetstate-commerce  law  and  all  legislation  of  a  similar  charactor— has  tended  to 
multiply  discriminations. 

655a- 
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Q.  So  yon  think  if  pooling  were  established  it  wonld  lessen  the  fanlts? — ^A.  Yes. 
I  think  the  contract  mnst  take  .the  form  of  a  pool  in  some  way.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  nse  in  being  afraid  of  the  word  "pool"  at  all.  We  have  what  in 
common  parlance  we  call  a  *  *  railroad  system. "  We  find  that  it  is  not  coordinated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  system  at  all  in  many  respects.  One  of  the  respects 
is  this  question  of  rates.  We  sdl  realize  that  these  rates  should  be  equal  and  open, 
and  we  find  one  thin^ — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  it  as  clear 
as  it  can  be  made  in  the  English  lim^^ua^e— competition,  at  the  root  of  it.  I 
believe  the  way  to  get  rid  of  that  condition  is  to  get  rid  of  competition  as  much 
as  you  can.  You  can  not  get  rid  of  it  entirely  by  any  means  snort  of  absolute 
consolidation  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  governmental  supervision  of  the  railroads  accom- 
plish that  purpose? — A.  I  do  not  believe  governmental  supervision  will  do  it.  No 
governmental  supervision  has  done  it. 

Q.  Has  it  been  done  in  Ehigland,  Germany,  or  France? — ^A.  In  Germany  the 
Government  owns  the  i*ailways  and  makes  its  own  rates.  In  England  they  pool. 
In  France  they  have  divided  the  country  territorially,  so  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  competition.  In  Belgium  they  had  rate  wars  between  the  State  railroads 
and  the  privately  owned  railroads,  and  they  had  discriminations,  and  finally 
the  State  railroads  were  compelled  to  go  into  pools  with  the  other  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  relationship  of  those  fast  freight  lines; 
for  instance,  the  Blue  Line  and  a  dispatch  company? — ^A.  There  are  two  lands  of 
fast  freight  lines.  There  is  the  fast  freight  line  which  is  actually  incorporated, 
or  a  joint  stock  comi>any,  doing  business  with  special  privileges  over  particular 
lines.  There  are  other  fast  freight  lines,  like  the  JBlue  Line  and  most  of  those  in 
existence,  which  are,  in  substance,  merely  names  and  trade-marks  for  particular 
routes.  The  latter  are  cooperative  lines.  Each  road  puts  in  a  number  of  cars, 
generally  proportional  to  its  mileage  in  the  route.  For  instance,  there  is  a  line 
from  Boston  to  Chicago,  formed  by  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  New  York  (An- 
tral, and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern;  they  put  in  cars  in  proportion 
to  their  mileage  in  that  route,  and  they  pay  the  expenses  and  divide  the  receipts 
in  the  same  proportions.  They  have  a  common  manager;  they  have  joint  solicit- 
ing agents;  and  it  is  simply  a  trade-mark  or  a  means  of  securing  business.  Each 
important  road  has  a  great  many  fast  freight  lines,  although  there  has  been  some 
effort  lately  to  consolidate  them;  and  we  actually  find  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Lake  Shore,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  such  roads  competing  against  themselves  in 
the  Chicago  markets  for  business  through  their  separate  agencies  of  this  sort.  It 
is  just  another  agency  of  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  fast  freight  lines  that  are  really  owned  by  the  roads  them- 
selves?— ^A.  Yes;  and  I  only  recall  two  others — ^the  Empire  Line  and  the  Mer- 
chants' DesxMttch;  they  are  the  only  incorporated  fast  freight  lines  I  recall  now. 

Q.  That  are  not  owned  by  the  railroad? — A.  Yes.  There  was  a  time  when  there 
were  more,  but  they  have  gradually  disappeared,  and  they  are  generally  regarded 
by  the  railroad  people  themselves  as  bad  things,  although  I  presume  that  does  not 
refer  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Their  line — the  Empire  Line — seems  to  be  doing 
a  good  business  in  a  good  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  the  stockholders  and  managers  of  fast  freight 
lines  officers  of  the  railroads?— A.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  past 
now;  that  was  true  at  one  time.  I  think  attempts  to  make  money  by  inside  cor- 
XK)rations  of  that  kind  have  ceased  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  old  lines — the  Blue  Line  and  others — 
were  at  one  time  independent  of  the  railroads  in  rates,  and  made  their  own 
arrangements  for  equipment  and  everything  else  for  the  road? — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  lines  existing  now  that  were  not  always  cooperative  lines. 

Q.  Were  the  arrangements  with  those  fast  freight  lines  always  satisfactory  to 
the  public  and  to  the  lines  themselves?  Was  there  ever  any  fault  on  the  prorating 
of  tnat  class  of  freight?— A.  I  do  not  believe  that  has  ever  been  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  s^eneral  public. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  near  of  any  public  outbreak  against  the  prorate  that  was  formed 
by  these  hues  at  that  time? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  such  a  thing  as  managing  a  prorating,  and  fairness  in  the  transit 
of  merchandise  at  one  time? — ^A.  Wul  you  please  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
prorating? 

Q.  Take  the  freight  the  Blue  Line  itself  carried  to  Chicago  from  the  East--every 
Hiiigle  line  got  its  prorate  from  the  Blue  Line  itself  in  the  carriage  of  freight  by 
its  mileage.  The  Blue  Line  itself  had  to  settle  with  the  comx>any. — A.  That  is 
I  troratin^  between  connecting  lines.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  subject  in  which 
lh.>  public  has  any  particular  interest.    I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  dissatis- 
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faction  in  regard  to  it  now  or  that  there  ever  has  been.  Through  lines  are  an 
almost  nniversal  incident  of  raihroad  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  We  learn  that  com  raised  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
can  be  and  is  shipped  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  Italians  can  raise  com  there.  Is  that  correct? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
shipping  com  there  all  the  time.  We  do  not  export  anything  unless  we  can 
put  it  in  a  foreign  market  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  put  there  by  somebody 
else.  Wt  do  not  export  it  unless  they  have  something  we  want  that  we  take  in 
cxhange— that  we  can  get  that  way  easier  than  we  can  make  it  at  home.  I 
believe  that  exchange  is  a  desirable  one  to  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Will  you  take  up  topics  86, 87,  88?— A.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  little  in  regard  to  85  before  I  do  that.  In  regard  to  85, 1  wish  to  suggest 
that  rates  of  transportation  are  unjust  or  just  in  comparison  with  other  charges; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rate  that  is  excessive  in  itself;  that  the  only  study 
of  railway  charges  must  be  a  comparative  study;  the  relations  among  charges 
on  similar  products  and  of  particular  charges  to  the  total  earnings  of  the  railway 
itself.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  clear  if  we  consider  the  business  of  a  single  rail- 
road. Take  one  such  as  they  sometimes  build  them  in  my  State — Michigan — ^for 
lumbering  purposes.  The  road  may  be  built  and  for  some  time  carry  nothing 
but  timber  or  lumber.  Take  it  at  a  time  when  it  is  only  carrying  one  commod- 
ity. The  reasonable  and  just  rate  on  that  single  commodity  would  be  one  that 
would  pay  the  wages  and  the  other  costs  of  operation,  taxes,  and  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  capital.  Now,  let  that  railroad  find  it  possible  to  get  another  com- 
modity, say  flour,  for  a  return  load.  Of  course  lumber  would  only  move  in  one 
direction.  Say  it  could  get  a  return  load  for  its  cars.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
must  be  absolutelv  clear  to  all  of  us  that  some  reduction  on  the  rate  on  lumber 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  at  once.  I  think  those  two  rates  must  be  decided 
together.  Ctf  course  in  ordinary  cases  each  of  our  railroads  has  a  great  complex 
of  articles  that  make  up  its  trafELc,  You  must  Btnhy  the  rates  comi>aratively. 
You  can  not  study  them  idone.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rate  that  alone  is 
excessive. 

In  regard  to  86, 1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  possible  remedy  after  the  dis- 
crimination has  been  made.  The  burden  of  an  excessive  and  unjust  rate  is  always 
more  or  less  shifted.  It  is  always  excessive  to  some  one  by  the  amount  of  tne 
advantage  accorded  to  the  man  who  gets  the  more  favorable  rate,  and  this  excess 
is  distributed  among  consumers  in  various  degrees.  It  passes  alonfi[  much  as  taxa- 
tion is  shifted  and  transferred,  and  you  can  not  ascertam  and  hand  damages  over 
to  the  aggrieved  piuiies  by  any  possible  judicial  process. 

Referring  to  87,  through  freight  rates  and  routes  are  very  important  incidents 
of  the  transportation  service — absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  satisfactory 
service.  The  railways  have  estabHshed  them,  and  the  railway  system  has  been 
tending  toward  unification.  Many  of  you  remember  that  you  traveled  over  rail- 
roads of  6-f  eet  gauge.  You  remember  when  narrow-gauge  railroads  were  plenti- 
ful. You  remember  how  the  raQways  of  the  South  were  changed  from  the 
5-feet  gB^vge  in  order  that  cars  might  be  interchanged  with  the  roads  of  the 
North.  The  Atlantic  and  Western,  now  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
was  bunt  with  the  6-f  eet  gauge  in  order  specifically  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
cars,  and  in  order  that  money  might  be  spent  at  the  terminus  to  unload  and  reload 
freight.  You  are  now  ahnost  as  liable  to  see  a  Union  Pacific  car  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  track  as  one  belonging  to  the  road  itself.  Through  rates  and  routes 
have  been  generally  established.  Those  have  been  tendencies,  I  believe,  that  have 
not  been  very  much  affected  by  legislation,  and,  without  saying  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shomd  not  interfere  with  that  tendency,  either  to  expedite  or  retard  it,  I 
believe  that  legislation  in  that  direction  ought  to  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  is  a  very  delicate  subject,  and  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  demand 
most  satisfactory  reasons  before  trusting  it  to  anything  but  the  natural  operation 
of  the  forces  we  have  already  observed.  And  the  same  thins  applies  with  per- 
haps, not  quite  so  much  force  to  the  question  under  88.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  rates  should  be  just  as  between  the  different  patrons  of  the  railways,  in 
order  that  business  may  go  ahead  and  true  individualism  may  have  plav;  and  I 
think  some  strengthening  of  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  advisable,  but  I  would  want  to  make  it  very  clear  in  any  legislation  that 
rates  are  only  to  be  changed  by  their  order  after  the  most  careful  investigation  in 
specific  cases,  and  that  blanket  orders,  such  as  that  in  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  case,  should  not  be  considered  proper  from  that  body.  You  remember 
that  was  the  case  where  rates  for  a  very  large  section  of  the  South  were  modified 
in  a  single  order.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  dangerous  power  to  trust  anywhere. 
The  movement  in  rates  should  be  a  gradual  tendency  to  more  symmetrical 
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arrangement;  and  bnsiness  conditions  and  bnsiness  arranRements,  even  thongk 
they  are  not  perfect  in  their  own  adjustment,  should  not  oe  violently  distur1]^d 
at  any  time.  It  will  be  very  well  to  permit  the  commission  to  establish  maximum 
and  minimum  rates  under  suitable  lm[iitation8  after  careful  consideration,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  very  general  orders.  There  was  one  in  the  food  prod> 
ucts  case  in  1891,1  think,  of  much  the  same  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  these  people  are  permitted  to  pool  their  interests  and 
make  through  freight  rates,  will  they  not  be  governed  by  selfish  considerations 
rather  than  for  the  whole  people? — A.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  commission  with  supervisory  authority  in  case  we  are  to  per- 
mit x>ooling,  or  in  case  we  are  to  go  on  as  we  are;  even  more  necessary  if  we  are 
to  go  on  as  we  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  it  be  well  to  have  modified  pooling  at  first  as 
an  experiment,  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sufficient  authority 
under  the  law  to  carry  it  out? — ^A.  I  would  not  propose  any  pool — ^rather,  should 
not  advocate  any  pooling  system — that  did  not  provide  public  supervision.  The 
contract  ought  to  be  a  public  one^  filed  with  the  commission,  and  the  commission 
ought  to  have  power  to  object  to  it  and  to  require  changes  in  the  rates  and  condi- 
tions of  operation  under  the  contract;  and  no  one  objects  to  that  at  present. 

I  would  suggest,  in  regard  to  89  (publication  of  freight  rates), that  the  publica- 
tion of  charges  for  railroad  services  is  the  foundation  of  any  supervision  by  public 
authority  which  can  be  had  at  all.  If  we  are  going  to  have  Federal  supervision 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  rates  should  be  public,  and  those  which  are  pub* 
lie  should  be  observed;  and  some  means  of  doing  that  must  be  had  before  we  can 
have  effective  Federal  supervision.  At  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  we 
have  three  general  freight  classifications — one  that  applies^ughly,  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and  down  the  Mississippi  River;  one  tiiat  applies 
east  of  that  line  and  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  one  that  applies 
south  of  that  line  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Those  classifications  differ  in  very 
important  respects,  which  grow  out  of  the  character  of  the  traffic  and  the  different 
territories.  A  uniform  classification  on  through  business  would  be  a  desirable 
thing.  The  railroads  have  confessed  their  inability  to  make  such  a  classification 
and  nave  indicated  their  desire  to  have  one  by  having  a  joint  committee  try  to 
make  one.  That  committee  existed  for  8  or  4  years,  but  they  gave  it  up  as  an 
impracticable  thing;  at  least,  impracticable  to  harmonize  the  relations  between 
different  railroads.  If  such  a  classification  were  had  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  careful  provision  for  exceptions  in  the  interest  of  local  traffic.  Of  course, 
the  relations  between  the  rates  on  cotton  and  rates  on  lumber  can  not  be  the  same, 
properly,  in  lifississippi  and  Georgia  that  they  are  in  Michigpan  and  Wisconsin, 
ana  any  classification  must  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  of  just  discrimination 
among  commodities  in  favor  of  those  which  are  moved  in  esi>ecially  large  quanti- 
ties in  particular  districts.  Lumber,  meat,  and  grains  must  have  different  rates 
in  certain  regions  from  those  that  are  applied  with  propriety  in  localities  where 
Hiey  do  not  move  lar^ly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  classifications  are  material 
causes  of  unjust  discrimination.  Classification  may  occasionally  result  in  unjust 
discrimination,  but  it  is  not  the  root  of  the  evil,  or  even  the  immediate  source  of 
evil. 

Public  regulation  also  requires,  in  addition  to  the  publication  of  rates,  some 
supervision  of  the  accounting  departments  of  railways.  You  can  not  tell  whether 
a  railroad  is  observing  its  rates  or  not,  or  whether  ite  earnings  are  reasonable  iipon 
its  capital  or  not.  unless  you  can  step  in  and  find  out  how  ite  earnings  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  accounte  and  generally  supervise  the  accounting  system; 
and  I  believe  an  importent  forward  step  is  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Stetistics  of  the  Interstete  Commerce  Commission. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  issuing  of  fictitious  stock  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
railroad  situation.  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  it  can  affect  the  rates  to  be  obteined 
by  the  railway,  or  injuriously  affect  the  public  as  distinct  from  the  purchasers  of 
railway  securities,  unless  it  is  a  means  of  deceiving  legrislators  who  have  to  legislate 
upon  railway  matters. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  it  lies  more  in  the  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York 
thw  elsewhere?— A.  Yes.  Ite  power  to  deceive  legislators,  if  it  ever  had  any  such 
power,  which  is  rather  doubtful,  has  certeinly  been  exploded  by  this  time.  The 
railway  stocks  and  bonds  decide  upon  what  terms  the  surplus  earnings  shall  be 
distributed  between  holders,  and  nothing  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  the  railroad  people  endeavor  to  pay  less  wages  and 
charge  higher  rates  in  order  to  imy  interest  on  this  capital  and  give  it  a  market 
value?— A.  Oh,  they  would  like  to,  but  they  can  not. 
.    Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  watered  stock  where 
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they  pay  no  dividends  at  all  and  yet  pay  wages?— A.  They  have  to  hire  labor  in 
the  market  and  pay  market  prices  for  the  kind  of  labor  they  require. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  water  is  x>aid  for  through  wa^es?— A.  I  am  certain  that  it 
is  not  x>aid  for  through  wages,  and  I  am  also  certain  that  it  is  not  paid  for  through 
high  rates.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  most  railroads  to  impose,  I  am 
certain  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  railroads  to  collect,  a  higher  interest  on  money 
in  the  railroad  business  than  the  average  amount  collected  in  the  other  lines  of 
industry.  In  explanation  of  that,  the  railroad  carrying  wheat  from  AQnnesota 
to  its  market  has  to  compete  with  railroads  carrying  wheat  from  other  XK)ints. 
If  it  has  wheat  for  export,  it  has  to  compete  with  transportation  lines  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Australasia  and  Russia  and  anywhere  else 
where  wheat  can  be  produced,  and  the  price  the  railroad  obtains  must  be  well 
within  the  price  at  which  wheat  is  delivered  in  Liverpool.  The  raUroad  is  always 
carr^in^  for  a  large  number  of  purchasers  who  are  on  the  margin  of  profitable 
production.  If  the  rate  was  raised  a  penny  on  the  hundred  pounds  or  a  half  cent 
on  the  bushel,  sooner  or  later  they  would  be  forced  out  of  production.  The  road 
is  constantly  meeting  demands  from  other  shippers  who  want  lower  rates  in  order 
to  get  into  the  market,  and  the  tendency  is  downward  rather  than  upward.  It  is 
said  sometimes  that  the  railroads  raise  their  rates  on  agricultural  products  when 
prices  are  high.  I  can  not  speak  for  cotton  rates;  I  have  not  studied  them.  For 
seven  years  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  four  years  with  the 
Agricultural  Department,  I  have  watched  the  grain  market  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  and  I  only  know  of  but  one  general  advance  in  fraia  rates.  In  1890  rates 
were  reduced  after  a  long  investigation  by  the  commission.  Rates  were  gener- 
ally reduced.  What  they  called  an  emergency  rate  was  put  in,  in  order  to  save 
the  producers,  who  were  in  a  desperate  condition  on  account  of  the  low  prices, 
and  a  part  only  of  that  reduction  was  put  back  in  the  following  year,  when  prices 
were  higher,  and  rates  never  got  back  to  the  point  where  thev  were  before. 
Otherwise  the  rates  have  steadily  declined.  In  a  pamphlet  puolished  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  on  that  subject  I  have  gone  into  comparisons  of  that 
character,  and  have,  I  think,  shown  conclusively  that  the  average  rate  obtained 
by  the  railroads  in  this  country  has  declined  very  much  more  than  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  companng  with  the  average  for  the  years  1867  to  1872, 
uiing  the  average  of  these  years  as  a  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  On  the  gold  basis?-~A.  On  the  ^old  basis;  yes.  The 
average  rate  per  ton  -per  mile  charged  by  the  railroads  now  is  only  44  per  cent  of 
that  average.  That  was  for  1896,  the  latest  year  that  could  be  given  at  the  time 
the  pamphlet  was  made  up.  The  average  rate  of  the  railroads  was  44  per  cent  of 
the  average  of  the  former  years,  and  the  average  per  cent  of  the  price  of  wheat 
was  67.  The  average  price  of  oats  was  49,  and  rye  51 ;  com,  44;  hay,  56;  potatoes, 
50;  buckwheat,  53,  and  tobacco,  65.  Of  course,  cotton  could  not  be  brought  into 
that  comparison,  on  account  of  the  higher  prices  during  the  civil  war. 

In  regard  to  46, 1  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  except  a  word  of  remonstrance 
in  regard  to  the  common  practice  of  supposing  that  the  cost  of  a  railroad  as  it 
exists  now  is  to  be  measured  by  the  actual  cost  of  constructing  the  railroad  at 
first.  Most  of  our  railroads  have  been  built  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  handle  traffic,  and  thev  have  been  improved  afterwards,  often 
bv  actually  raising  additional  capital  by  selling  more  securities.  The  progress 
of  our  railway  system  from  cheap  roadbed,  light  rails,  and  poor  equipment  to 
heavy  rails,  good  equipment,  block-signaling  system,  and  all  that,  has  been  accom- 
plished after  the  roads  have  been  put  into  operation.  Terminals,  tunnels,  bridges, 
and  other  items  of  extraordinary  cost  that  raise  the  average  are  usually  omitted 
when  people  say  that  these  railroads  can  be  duplicated  for  $10,000,  315,000,  or 
$S0,000  a  mile.  Our  roads  are  all  being  rebuilt.  Those  that  have  not  taken  it 
up  must  do  it. 

The  subject  of  taxation  of  railroads  is  a  subject  of  great  complexity.  Scarcely 
any  two  States  have  the  same  system.  Some  try  to  tax  them  on  their  property 
just  as  other  property  is  taxed.  To  tax  them  on  net  earning  is  probably  the 
only  scientific  tax.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  State  which  taxes  railways 
higher  thfm  they  are  taxed  by  other  States  discriminates  against  its  own  citizens 
by  limiting  the  a^ncies  by  which  they  market  their  products— practically  im];>oses 
an  export  tax  on  its  own  products.  The  tax  is  shifted  to  the  snipper,  and  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  business  that  it  must  be  shifted.  The  express  conipany,  the 
sleeping-car  company,  and  the  fast  freight  line  all  oueht  to  be  regulated  as  far  as 
possible,  just  as  railroads  are.  It  was  a  mistake  to  leave  them  out  of  the  origi- 
nal law. 

Q.  Are  the  tax  laws  in  the  different  States  upon  railroad  property  uniform?— 
A.  JN'o;  there  are  scarcely  two  States  that  have  the  same  tax. 
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Q.  For  instance,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  raises  for  State  pnrposes  about 
|l,uOO,000,  and  other  States  assess  upon  the  value  of  the  property.  Do  other 
States  help  to  pay  the  taxes  of  New  Jersey  because  the  shipper  has  to  help  pay 
the  tax? — A.  Of  course,  you  have  splendid  illustrations  in  that  case,  where  those 
expensive  terminals  exist  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  they  can  practically 
tax  the  people  in  New  York  and  the  West  for  State  purposes  in  that  way  very 
effectively. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  question  of  the  unification  of  tax  laws?— 
A.  I  have  given  a  gn*eat  deal  of  thought  to  it,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  thoroughly 
practical  method.  I  would  like  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to  the  work  of 
Frof.  Henry  O.  Adams,  The  Science  of  Finance,  and  to  his  proposals  in  that 
direction.  I  am  not  myself  in  full  agreement  wiiAi  him,  but  as  far  as  State  taxa- 
tion goes  I  think  I  can  most  heartily  approve  his  plan.  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  method  by  which  he  proposes  to  tax  interstate  railwav  companies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  General  Government,  but  if  the  tax  was  tolerably  certain  to 
be  moderate  I  would  favor  it;  but  whether  it  might  not  be  a  dangerous  tax,  one 
that  would  retard  the  territorial  division  of  labor,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to 
express  myself  on  that.  It  might  be  dan^rous  in  that  way.  He  gives  a  very 
comprehensive  suggestion  in  that  line  and  m  the  line  of  taxation  generally.  He 
proposes  a  system  for  all  governments— includes  everything,  from  municipal  tax- 
ation to  national  taxation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  he  connected  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion?— A.  He  is  the  statistician  there,  and  professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Michi^n. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  not  a  Government  publication?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  }  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  upon  Government  owner- 
ship of  land  transi>ortation? — ^A.  To  my  mind  there  are  two  practicable  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  railway  situation:  One  of  these  is  the  plan  which  has  been 
adopted  in  England,  and  which  has  been  so  far  tried  in  this  country,  but  not  thor- 
oushly— the  regulation  of  railroads  b^  commissions  having  supervisory  power, 
and  perhaps  mandatory  power  to  a  limited  extent;  the  other  way  is  absolutely  to 
take  hold  of  transportation  fancies  and  operate  them  by  the  Government.  We 
have  undertaken  the  commission  system,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  we  ought  to 
give  it  a  thorough  test  before  adopting  another;  no  such  thorough  test  has  been 
given  it;  the  law  has  been  in  effect,  now,  since  1887, 12  years  nearly,  and  the  law 
has  never  been  in  satisfactory  shape;  it  has  always  contained  this  clause  which 
the  present  chairman  of  the  commission  has  declared  is  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  law— the  antipooling  clause.  It  has  always  tended  to 
perpetuate  competition,  while  prohibitmg  the  means  by  which  competition  is 
generally  made  effective.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that  the  usual  means  have 
been  resorted  to,  in  violation  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  business 
of  this  country  has  been  conducted  for  some  time  on  an  indictable  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  In  either  case  are  recommendations  practically  gov- 
ernmental regulations,  whether  it  be  managed  by  commission  or  by  Govern- 
ment?— ^A.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  aU  there  is  to  the  (question  of  governmental  owner- 
ship; whether  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  expedient  of  reg^ulation  is  the  question. 
There  are  objections  to  the  plan  of  taking  over  the  railroads,  and  there  are  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  economic  arg^ument,  as  distinct  from 
the  political  argument— that  is,  considering  the  way  we  may  produce  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  energy  or  the  least  **  cost  of  production,"  as  the  economists  sav — 
is  wholly  in  favor  of  the  actual  consolidation  of  the  whole  railway  system.  That 
is  as  far  as  the  economist  can  take  you.  The  question  as  to  who  shall  own  the 
consolidated  system  or  who  shall  ox)erate  it  is  a  political  question  wholly;  and,  to 
my  mind,  the  question  whether  the  Government  shall  own  it  is  one  to  be  decided 
by  the  way  in  which  we  regard  our  present  administrative  agencies.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  we  cordd  not  permit  a  consolidated  railway  to  be  owned  by  a  private 
corporation.  If  we  believe  our  present  Federal  agencies  are  developed  to  the 
extent  that  they  could  properly  manage  an  agencv  employing  nearly  a  million  of 
men  and  collecting  a  revenue  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually,  I  should 
think  the  argument  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Gk>vemment  ownership,  provided 
reg^ilation  by  commission  should  fail;  but  no  adequate  test  of  that  has  been 
made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you,  in  your  statistics,  ever  gone  into  the 
economy  of  private  and  pubhc  manaffement  of  business?  In  other  words,  is  not 
every  line  or  business  that  is  run  by  tne  Government  nearly  twice  as  expensive  as 
it  would  be  if  conducted  by  an  individual? — A.  So  far  as  that  administrative 
question  goes,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  abeolutely  fatal  to  the 
governmental  ownership  of  railways  at  present. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  would  it  apply  to  the  mail  service?— A.  The  mail 
service  generallv  is  conducted  on  a  better  basis  than  anything  else  the  Govern- 
ment does.  I  should  sa^r  it  would  I'equire  the  development  of  a  generation  at 
least  to  give  us  an  administrative  system  in  this  country  that  could  handle  rail- 
roads even  decently.  We  are  spending  in  everything  we  undertake,  unless  it  be 
in  the  postal  service  and  possibly  the  Bureau  of  l&graving  and  Printing— in 
almost  everything  we  undertake  we  are  expending  $1  where  50  cents  would  be 
ample.  It  amounts  to  that  in  every  agencv  of  the  Federal  Government  that  I 
know  of.  I  believe  the  proposition  can  not  he  overcome  on  other  grounds,  but 
we  should  unquestionably  try  the  political  expedient,  which  is  simpler,  at  first,  and 
that  is  through  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  by 
Congress. 

I  say  the  interstate  commerce  law  is  inadequate,  and  I  would  like  to  indicate  in 
what  way  it  could  be  improved:  First,  and  as  almost  the  only  essential  thing  in 
that,  I  believe  in  the  suDstitution  for  the  present  antipooling  clause  of  a  clause 
which  will  x)ermit  the  railways  to  distribute  their  traffic  among  themselves  accord- 
ing to  agreed  percentiles,  tnose  contracts  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  be  public,  and  the  commission  to  have 
power  to  require  them  to  be  suspended,  or  the  rates  to  be  changed,  or  the  other 
practices  coiTected  if  found  obnoxious  to  the  public  welfare.  I  do  not  care  very 
much  what  shape  that  amendment  takes  so  long  as  it  embodies  those  principles. 
The  railroads,  ever  since  the  law  has  been  passed,  h;ive  been  urging  that  that  be 
done.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  once  providmg  for  it.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  understood 
to  have  approved  it.  The  present  chairman  has  approved  it  very  heartily.  In 
the  last  report  he  has  put  it  very  forcibly.  It  has  b^sn  approved  by  the  conven- 
tion of  State  railroad  commissioners;  it  has  been  approved  by  conferences  of 
representatives  of  boards  of  trade  and  other  representatives  of  municipal  con- 
cerns. Mr.  Reed  has  spoken  in  favor  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Senator 
CuUom  has  approved  it,  and  every  man  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  trans- 
portation, as  far  as  I  know.  Judge  Reagan,  who  drew  and  insisted  upon  the  anti- 
pooling  clause,  has  recommendea  it. 

The  opx)osition  is  of  three  classes:  First,  that  coming  from  a  small  portion  of 
the  public  that  is  still  ignorant  concerning  the  effect  of  competition  in  producing 
unjust  discrimination  and  believes  it  to  nave  substantial  efficacy  in  regulating 
rates,  and  that  it  may  even  secure  reductions  in  the  general  averages;  second, 
from  a  class  of  railway  officials  who,  while  desiring  pooling,  object  to  measures 
providing  for  it,  because  they  have  also  included  amendments  intended  to 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  they 
believe  contrary  to  public  i>olicy;  and,  third,  the  really  dangerous  opposition 
comes  from  the  trusts  and  powerful  combinations  of  shippers  who,  through  the 
control  of  enormous  traffic,  are  able  to  dictate  to  the  railways  the  terms  upon 
which  they  will  purchase  transportation.  These  people  are  able  to  dictate  rates 
to  the  railroads  and  get  unfair  profits  and  unfair  advantages  over  their  competi- 
tors from  the  necessity  the  railroad  is  under  of  taking  traffic  at  whatever  rates 
they  are  willing  to  pay.  I  will  venture  to  say  here,  and  if  you  will  call  railroad 
men  and  traffic  men  before  you  you  will  get  more  definite  information  from 
them — I  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  has  not  been  a  rate  on  sugar  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the  great  refining  cities,  promulgated  by  the  rail- 
ways within  the  last  10  years,  that  has  not  first  been  submitted  to  the  sugar  trust. 
And  you  can  go  right  through  the  list  of  organizations  of  that  kind  in  this 
country  and  you  will  find  they  are  the  ones  that  make  the  rates  on  their  own 
products.  The  reason,  as  I  believe,  that  the  Patterson  bill,  providing  xxx)ling  and 
increasing  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  not  passed 
in  1^4  was  the  underhanded  and  secret  opposition  of  the  trusts.  That  bein^  the 
situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  get  whatever  legislation  legalizing 
i)ooling  we  can  get,  with  so  much  other  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce 
law  as  is  possible.  That  law  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  give  substantial  finality 
to  the  findings  of  the  commission .  The  commission  investigates  a  case  by  methods 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  courts.  It  cites  witnesses,  and  the  parties  are 
represented  by  counsel,  having  due  notice,  and  all  the  n^lar  forms  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  coui*ts.  It  issues  an  order  and  the  railroad  refuses  to  obey 
it,  and  the  commission,  or  some  party  interested,  has  permission  to  go  to  the  court 
and  seek  a  decree  enforcing  that  order,  and  the  court  is  instructed  to  proceed  by 
rather  less  formal  procedure  than  usual,  but  that  does  not  amount  to  much,  and 
the  court  goes  into  it  and  it  declares  it  has  the  right  to  hear  that  case  as  a  new 
case,  and  the  commission's  findings  are  simply  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  it 
found,  and  they  are  subject,  like  all  prima  facie  evidence,  to  rebuttal.    Very 
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often  railroads  make  a  very  different  showing  before  the  conrts  from  the  one  they 
made  before  the  commission — set  up  a  new  defense — and  it  has  been  very  difficult, 
practically  impossible,  to  get  the  commission's  decrees  enforced.  The  courts  are 
not  experts  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  and  the  members  of  the  commission 
are.  They  might  be  much  better  experts  than  some  of  them  are  if  they  were 
selected  with  more  care,  but  by  keeping  them  there  a  long  time  they  necessarily 
become  better  acquainted  with  transportation  matters  than  the  courts,  and  when 
they  find  anything  it  should  be  final,  unless  the  courts  should  decide  to  send  it 
back  to  them  and  ask  them  to  hear  further  evidence  on  particular  points,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  ought  to  be  insisted  upon.  If  it  can  not  be  obtained  in  its 
fuUness,  we  ought  to  take  what  we  can  get  rather  than  go  on  as  we  are.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  commission's  power  to  name  rates.  That  seems  to  be  a 
proper  thing,  but  if  it  can  not  be  obtained  I  would  prefer  to  get  as  near  that  as 
we  can.  Try  it  and  trust  to  the  future  for  remedial  legislation.  There  are  other 
minor  matters  in  which  improvements  might  be  made.  I  do  not  see  much  in  the 
commission's  desire  to  have  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  law  remodeled. 
If  the  rate  is  obnoxious  to  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  and  can  not  be 
reached  by  that  section  it  can  be  under  the  third,  and  1  would  not  cumber  a  new 
law  with  anything  that  is  useless. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L.Harris.)  What  is  the  long  and  short  haul?— A.  No  carriers 
shall  be  permitted  to  charge  more  for  a  short  intermediate  haul  than  for  a  longer 
haul  over  the  same  line  m  the  same  direction,  except  under  dissimilar  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  Interpretations  by  court '  have  made  the  section  practi- 
cally inoperative  by  holding  that  aU  differences  and  competition  of  any  character 
can  be  introduced  to  show  dissimilarity  in  the  circumstances  and  conditions. 
For  myself,  I  think  that  is  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  law  as  it  stood;  the  com- 
mission does  not  think  so.  It  tninks  it  snould  be  modified  so  as  to  give  the  com- 
mission xK)wer  to  prohibit  a  higher  charge  for  an  intermediate  haul.  That  could 
not  do  any  harm  if  it  could  be  enacted,  out  if  it  arouses  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  it  might  well  be  abandoned.  I  would  insist  very  strongly 
that  the  statistical  agencies  and  sJl  the  purely  visitorial  functions  of  the  commis- 
sion be  extended  as  much  as  possible.  But  amendment  of  that  character  we 
know  meet  with  much  opposition.  Through  the  statistician  the  commission  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  full  returns.  He  ought  to  have  classified  returns.  For  instance, 
he  gives  a  rate  which  represents  an  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  United 
States.  He  also  gives  that  for  tengeograpmcal  groups,  which  is  a  good  figui'e,  but 
it  does  not  mean  very  much.  We  ought  to  have  a  rate  applicable  to  different 
classes  of  traffic.  We  ought  to  know  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  through  busi- 
ness and  local  business,  and  agricultural  products,  perhaps  on  particular  kinds  of 
agricultural  products,  and  on  the  products  of  the  mines,  and  forest  products,  and 
classify  our  statistics  in  order  to  put  more  definite  information  into  the  luuids  of 
those  who  are  to  legislate  and  to  regulate  rates. 

In  connection  with  57  (Government  ownership  of  land  transportation),  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  requires  a  modification  of  what  I  said  in  regard  to  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  ownership  of  interstate  railways.  The  question  of  Ghovemment  ownership 
of  municipal  transportation  lines  is  very  much  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  possi- 
bilities of  administration  in  municipal  affairs  are  so  much  better  at  present  that 
we  may  well  proceed  to  train  administrators  in  our  better  governed  cities  by 
taking  over  their  transportation  agencies.  I  would  put  the  street  railways  in 
large  cities  on  the  same  plane  as  the  waterworks  and  the  sewerage  system.  I  would 
include  the  telephone  service  and  such  things.  I  think  they  are  proper  subjects  for 
municipal  development,  and  it  is  very  important  also  that  we  should  have  such 
training  schools  lor  men  who  are  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  country.  Our 
administration  is  weak  because  we  have  given  it  very  little  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  your  recommendations  for  remedial  legislation  be 
largely  to  increase  the  power  or  the  authoritv  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?— ^A.  I  believe,  certainly  and  definitely,  that  we  should  take  the  present 
legislation  as  a  basis,  and  title  recommendations  of  the  commission  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  most  particulars— in  all  particulars,  with  the  exception  that  the  essential 
thing  is  the  subordination  of  competition,  and  if  we  can  get  that  we  should  make 
such  concessions  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  get  it,  and  every  necessary  conces- 
sion that  can  properly  be  made.  We  should  unite  all  men  who  want  pooling  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  We  should  get  them 
aU  together,  and  that  is  the  onl^  way  to  secure  this  legislation  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  ignorant  and  the  dishonest. 

Q.  Would  you  at  some  time  suggest  to  this  commission  more  definitely  your 
views  in  the  line  of  law  that  you  would  recommend? — ^A.  I  would  oblige  the 
commission  in  any  way  possible,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  made  very  definite  recommendations  on  that  subject.    I  agree 
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with  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Commission  in  every  jmrticular  on  theoretical 
grounds.  On  practical  gronnds  I  am  willing  to  make  concessions,  and  I  believe 
the  character  of  these  concessions  are  best  decided  in  the  committees  of  the  two 
Houses.    I  do  not  believe  yon  would  gain  anything  by  what  I  might  submit. 

Q.  Have  thev  recommended  an3rthing  in  relation  to  uniform  taxation?— A.  That 
is  outside  of  their  province.  There  was  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Congress  in  the  Senate,  by  Senator  Cnllom,  a  Dili  which  is 
understood  to  contain  the  wishes  of  the  commission.  At  the  time  that  was 
introduced  pooling  was  left  out.  Mr.  Morrison  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  com- 
missioners. I  think  at  the  present  time  if  they  drew  one  that  pooling  would  be 
put  in,  but  even  then  it  was  understood  they  were  quite  willing  tnat  the  provision 
in  the  Patterson  biU  might  be  added.  I  think  I  am  stating,  in  this  particular,  the 
views  of  the  commission,  although  I  do  not  represent  them  in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  vou  noticed  that  the  Senate  has  abandoned  all 
the  remedial  legislation  proposea  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  antiscalpers'  bill? — ^A.  I  knew  that  it  had  been  done. 

Q.  Does  there  seem  to  be  much  hope  of  getting  anything? — A.  There  has  been 
disagreement  amone  the  railroads  as  to  what  concessions  they  were  willing  to 
make  in  regard  to  legislation,  and  I  think  that  has  stood  in  the  way.  Those 
differences  have  almost  disappeiared.  It  is  understood  that  one  prominent  railroad 
sent  its  agents  here  and  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Patterson  bill  when  it  was 
thought  it  might  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  that  is  true.  There 
have  been  very  unfortunate  differences  of  that  kind  among  the  railroads  on 
account  of  the  demand  for  substantial  changes  in  the  other  portions  of  the  law. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  ra^road 
people  themselves  to  unite  in  favor  of  legislation.  Of  course,  if  you  get  the  legis- 
lation you  have  not  got  the  pools,  and  have  no  great  certainty  that  you  willbe 
able  to  ffet  them,  but  we  hope  that  the  various  financial  interests  will  concentrate 
their  influence  in  such  shape  as  to  prevent  further  competition  where  pools  are 
practical.  This  (pooling)  is  not  a  jmnacea;  it  is  not  a  remedy  that  is  going  to  cure 
everytiiing,  and  it  is  not  a  remedy  that  is  going  to  prevent  discrimination 
altogether,  but  I  believe  it  is  going  to  prevent  much  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  railroads,  it  is  believed  that  the  only  altogether 
just  method  of  taxing  the  railroads  is  to  tax  the  net  earnings.  Of  course,  if  that 
means  is  adopted,  some  method  by  which  net  earnings  on  interstate  business  can 
be  sex>arated  from  net  earnings  of  State  business  must  be  adopted.  That  involves 
statistical  agencies,  probably  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haeris.)  Mav  that  in  many  States  require  amendments  to 
the  constitutions? — ^A.  I  suppose  tnat  is  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  it  generally  the  custom  in  the  Western  States  to 
attempt  to  tax  railroads  on  gross  receipts? — ^A.  Several  States  tax  them  on  gross 
receipts. 

S.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  between  taxation  by  the  National  Gk>vemment 
by  the  States? — ^A.  Yes;  of  course.  Grave  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  a 
uniform  system,  on  account  of  limitations  in  our  State  constitutions.  A  gn*eat 
many  of  our  States  have  distrusted  their  legislators,  so  that  they  have  tried  to  tie 
them  up  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  of  that 
practice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Why  do  you  think  that  railroad  prcmerty  should  be 
taxed  on  net  earnings? — ^A.  The  tax  on  the  property  of  a  raim)aa  seems  to  be  an 
impracticable  tax  on  account  of  its  character  and  on  account  of  the  relation  of 
the  franchise  to  its  visible  property,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  double  tax,  if  you 
attempt  to  reach  personalty  also  and  tax  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  hands  of  their 
owners.  It  may  promote  such  things  as  are  suggested,  where  New  Jersey  was 
aole  to  tax  terminals  and  thus  tax  the  people  in  otner  States.  A  tax  on  gross  earn- 
ing is  objectionable  because  it  may  make  it  of  advantage  to  the  railroad  to  main- 
tain high  rates  and  a  smaller  total  of  ^oes  earnings  than  if  they  were  not  taxed. 
That  is  purely  a  mathematical  question.  It  may  enable  a  railroad  to  obtain  a 
larger  net  income  bv  maintaining  high  rates  and  doing  a  small  business  with 
a  lower  percentage  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earnings  than  by  doing  a  larger 
business  at  lower  rates  with  a  greater  total  of  earnings  and  a  higher  percents^e 
of  expenses  to  the  gross  returns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  vou  believe  the  same  rule  of  taxation  should  apply 
to  the  farm,  the  mill,  and  the  factory? — A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  believe  thev  are  to 
be  regarded  as  constituting  homogeneous  property;  they  are  employed  for  such 
different  purposes.  I  would  favor  a  general  real  estate  tax.  I  believe  it  would 
be  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to  get  rid  of  all  taxes  on  personal  prop- 
erty as  such.  Tliey  bear  most  heavily  on  the  localities  where  there  is  the  least 
personal  property.    I  think  the  labor  commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  shown 
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that  conclusively  in  a  very  elaborate  study.  I  think  it  is  true  also  in  Oliio.  The 
tax  has  been  very  disadvantageous  to  the  farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  you  exclude  improvements  from  taxation? — 
A.  No;  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  the  single-tax  theory? — ^A.  Not 
as  that  word  is  used.  I  do  not  propose  that  as  the  only  tax,  either,  so  far  as  the 
general  property  tax  goes.  I  would  not  have  that.  I  would  substitute  for  that  a 
^neral  real  estate  tax  and  other  tax.  If  street  railroads  continue  to  be  operated 
independently  in  our  cities,  I  would  have  a  franchise  tax;  and  I  certainly  should 
not  do  away  with  internal-revenue  taxation.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  means  of 
taxation,  and  easHy  collected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  the  difference,  in  your  opinion,  between  the  two 
methods  due  to  the  relation  of  the  property  to  be  taxed  to  the  public? — A.  The 
distinction  in  the  method  of  treatment,  you  mean?  If  you  mean  ttiat,  I  would  say 
it  is  in  the  relation  which  the  proi)erty  bears  to  the  man  who  owns  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  same  methods  of  taxation  should  apply  to  the  farm,  the 
mill,  and  the  factory  that  apply  to  railroad  property? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  belief  on  that  point  founded  on  the  relationship  which  the  public 
bears  to  the  property  to  be  taxed? — A.  Both  on  that  and  the  relation  which  the 
property  has  to  other  capital;  that  is,  products  employed  for  the  creation  of  other 
products.  The  criterion  for  a  tax,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  ability  of  the  man  called 
upon  to  pay  it;  that  may  be  one  thing  to  a  farmer  with  a  small  farm,  finding  it 
difficult  to  earn  wages  for  himself,  let  alone  any  interest  on  his  capital,  and  a  very 
different  thing  to  the  owner  of  a  very  productive  factory,  who  is  perhaps  the 
owner  of  a  patent,  or  in  some  other  way  able  to  obtain  a  monopoly  price  tor  his 
goods.  He  should  be  taxed  very  differently.  I  should  say  that  a  tax  which  would 
adjust  itself  to  an  income  is  a  proper  tax;  but  that  is  not  an  income  tax,  because 
incomes  are  different.  If  you  nave  an  income  derived  from  investments,  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  I  have  an  income  obtained  from  delivering  public  lectures,  they  are 
very  different.  Yours  is  permanent;  mine  depends  uxK)n  my  health,  conduct,  and 
various  other  things,  and  I  should  not  be  taxed  as  high  on  mine  as  you  on  yours: 
and  I  think  that  excludes  a  nondifferentiated  income  tax — ^if  that  character  of 
analysis  were  carried  out  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated. 

In  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  agriculture,  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  great 
difficulty,  and  one  fruitful  cause  of  complaint  against  the  railroads,  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  our  public-land  system  induced  producers  to  go  beyond  the 
region  of  profitable  production.  They  were  lured  by  a  system  which  appealed  to 
the  land  hunger  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  called  them  out  there,  and  they 
have  had  a  loss  to  divide  and  not  a  profit.  The  railroads  themselves  were  taken 
out  there  by  land  grants  which  were  uneconomic,  and  many  of  the  evils  were 
produced  by  bringing  producers  where  producers  should  not  have  gone  for  gen- 
erations. 

I  have  a  very  strong  belief  that  the  gn*eat  difficulty  with  the  farmer,  aside  from 
that  I  have  indicated,  is  that  the  farmer  constitutes  an  industrial  class  by  himself. 
The  Western  farmer  particularly  has  been  lured  out  there,  and  society  is  rather 
responsible  for  his  being  there  and  must  pay  the  penalty  in  hearing  his  complaints 
and  in  finding  some  way  to  make  things  easier  for  him.  The  other  difficulty  of 
the  farmer  is  the  lack  of  organization — tne  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  own  industry — 
and  what  can  be  done  is  in  the  line  of  the  work  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  doing  now.  It  is  a  general  bureau  of  information  for  the  fai-mers,  and  it 
should  study  market  conditions  statistically,  as  it  does  scientific  methods  of  agri- 
culture, and  bring  all  those  facts  and  methods  home  to  the  farmer  in  the  plainest 
X>ossible  way,  and  help  him  in  every  practical  way.  It  should  be  to  the  farmer 
what  the  associations  of  bankers  and  the  railroad  associations  and' all  those  other 
things  are  to  industries  in  which  individuals  have  the  i)ower  and  means  of  com- 
bination. I  do  not  mean  combination  to  monopolize  their  product,  but  combina- 
tion to  study  their  business.  Development  lies  along  that  line.  Strengthen  our 
Federal  agencies  and  our  State  agencies.  That  line  of  thought  has  suggested  to 
me  a  study  of  the  effect  of  si)eculation  in  food  products.  Of  course  I  am  engaged 
on  the  statistical  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  large  portion  of 
our  work  is  to  promulgate  from  time  to  time  estimates  of  crop  conditions,  and  we 
continually  hear  from  farmers  who  tell  us  that  our  work  has  only  been  helpful  to 
the  speculator,  and  I  thiak  it  has  been  believed  at  times  in  the  Department  that 
that  work  could  not  heli)  anybody  but  the  speculator  unless  we  were  able  to  put 
our  estimates  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  himself  before  or  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
had  by  the  speculator.  I  hold  that  that  is  utterly  impracticable.  We  can  not 
reach  the  farmers  by  telegraph,  and  speculators,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  the  infor- 
mation by  telegraph,    we  can  post  estimates  in  the  X)Ost-offices  and  public  places, 
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as  the  Weather  Bureau  does  its  progiiostications,  but  even  that  will  be  after  the 
speculators  have  read  them  in  the  daOy  press. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Are  you  able  to  get  prospective  views  on  the  crops?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  they  made  monthly?— A.  Yes;  except  during  the 
winter  months.  On  the  10th  of  March  (1899)  we  give  a  report  covering  the  dis- 
tribution— ^that  is  purely  a  statistical  inquiry  that  does  not  relate  to  prospects — 
but  next  month  we  give  our  first  report  on  prospects  of  winter  grains,  and  from 
then  to  the  time  when  the  grains  are  harvested  we  give  out  estimates  of  the  prob- 
able production.  They  are  not  expressed  in  estimates  of  bushels,  but  in  estimates 
of  x)ercentages  of  a  normal  crop;  out.  as  I  said,  it  has  often  been  suggested  that 
these  reports  are  only  beneficial  to  tne  speculators,  and  the  Department,  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Morton,  I  believe,  thought  that  the  onlv  way  to  make 
them  beneficial  was  to  put  them  in  the  farmers'  l^ds.  The  statistical  study  of 
grain  prices  for  a  very  extended  period  will  show,  however,  a  smaller  difference 
now  between  harvest  prices  and  the  price  in  early  spring,  before  the  new  crop 
becomes  available,  uhan  there  was  85,  40,  or  50  years  ago;  and  the  reason  of  that 
is  the  creation  of  exchanges  where  there  is  a  continual  market.  The  speculator 
also  has  a  definite  function  in  the  way  of  bein^  an  expert  estimator  of  the  prob- 
able value  per  unit  of  quantity  of  the  succeeding  crop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  you  get  accurate  information  in  regard  to  crop 
prospects  in  the  various  States?— A.  We  have  a  very  elaborate  system  of  corre- 
spondence; we  have  about  60,000  correspondents  who  fnnush  voluntary  rex>orts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Is  it  all  very  much  a  matter  of  guess?— A.  They  are  mostly 
farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Township  correspondents?- A.  Yes.  I  think  the  esti- 
mates we  give  are  generally  good.  It  surprised  me  4  years  ago,  when  I  first  com- 
menced to  handle  the  thing,  how  much  care  and  intelligence  they  put  in  it  for 
nothing. 

The  man  who  buys  grain  performs  a  function  in  distributing.  He  is  a  capital- 
ist. Several  of  them  get  together  in  an  exchange ;  they  consider  all  the  conditions 
they  can  find — ^the  more  the  better — and  they  estimate  the  prospective  value  of 
the  crop,  and  the  investor  who  distributes  his  purchases  over  different  systems  of 
road  profits  by  their  knowledge.  No  matter  how  depraved  speculators  may  be — 
practical  gamblers— they  want  to  get  all  the  facts  they  can  obtain,  and  if  we  get 
out  the  report  and  it  does  not  reacn  anybody  but  these  men,  if  it  removes  indefi- 
niteness  it  removes  some  of  the  difference  between  the  harvest  price  and  the 
price  when  the  product  is  marketed,  and  that  benefits  the  farmer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  the  grain  dealers  in  the  grain  centers  have  a  sys- 
tem of  collecting  statistics  that  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Department? — ^A.  I 
think  not.  I  think  their  system  is  not  worth  much  at  all  except  as  they  are  able  to 
correct  it  every  month  from  what  we  give  them. 

Q.  Do  they  correspond  with  grain  dealers  in  almost  every  town  in  the  United 
States  where  grain  is  sold? — A.  I  doubt  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  know  very  much 
about  these  independent  sources  of  information.  To  correspond  with  all  the  grain 
dealers  would  be  very  expensive,  and  to  tabulate  the  reporte  after  they  were 
received  would  be  expensive.  I  think  those  men  are  mostly  men  who  have  been 
in  our  Department  at  one  time  or  another.  I  think  most  of  them  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  grain  trade  and  can  make  shrewd  guesses  without  much  foundation. 

Q.  Are  your  reports  put  in  the  papers? — ^A.  Yes;  given  to  the  Associated 
Press  on  tne  afternoon  of  the  10th,  ana  telegraphed  M  over  the  country. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  reach  the  producer?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  all  the  great  grain  markets  like 
Chicago  the  price  lists  carry  the  entire  sales  of  the  day — carry  the  entire  visible 
supply  of  grain,  and  that  even  these  reports,  which  are  to  regulate  prices,  are  sap- 
plemented  by  private  circulars  by  the  whole  of  these  great  grain  commission  men 
of  the  country r — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  information  that  comes  through  these  price  lists,  the  daily 
news{)apers,  and  the  private  circulars,  comprehend  all  that  needs  to  be  known 
as  to  the  regrulation  or  prices?- A.  I  should  not  say  that.  I  should  say,  Qet  all 
the  facts  you  can.  The  more  you  get  the  better.  The  more  thoroughly  you 
eliminate  the  speculative  element  the  more  accurate  informalion  is  obtainable, 
and  the  higher  prices  the  farmer  gets. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  stability  of  railroad  rates  is  one  of  the  best  things  the 
farmer  and  producer  can  have? — ^A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  Fluctuating  rates 
would  be  like  a  fluctuating  tariff. 

Q.  Does  it  give  an  opportunity  to  the  speculator  and  gambler? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  topic  48,  Part  II  (Increase 
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or  decrease  in  transportation  rates  dnring  the  past  fifty  years)? — A,  I  made  a 
calculation,  and  the  force  under  my  direction  worked  for  nearly  a  year  on  tills 
little  x)amphlet,  and  as  a  result  of  a  most  careful  inquiry,  and  most  conscien- 
tiously pei^ormed,  I  think  I  might  say  we  find  that,  measured  in  gold,  the  average 
rate  per  ton  per  mile  throughout  the  United  States  has  declined  from  1.9  cents  m 
1867  to  8  milLB  in  1896.  That  is  the  general  average.  Now,  I  want  to  establish 
one  limitation:  I  consulted  every  possible  source  of  Information.  This  inquiry 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  care.  We  were  only  able  to  get  these  figures  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  railroads  in  the  early  years.  For  the  late  years  the 
figures  represent  all  the  railroads.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  accounting  methods 
had  not  developed  in  1867  to  the  extent  that  permits  us  to  get  these  figures.  The 
legitimate  inference  from  that  is — ^the  necessaiy  inference — ^that  the  accoimting 
methods  were  best  developed  on  the  roads  that  cud  the  most  business.  The  roads 
that  did  the  most  business  were  the  ones  that  charged  the  lowest  rates.  There- 
fore mv  table  does  not  show  the  full  decline  in  rates;  only  shows  part  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  tables  showing  the  decrease  in  freight  rates,  say  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  per  hundred  pounds  on  agricultural  products?— -A.  The  rate  for  rul 
transportation  for  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  1858  was  89  cents  nearly— 
38.61  cents  per  bushel.  That  is  in  gold.  In  1897  it  was  12.5  cents  a  bushel.  The 
decline  is  distributed  i>retty  evenly  after  1863.  The  rate  was  actuidly  raised  from 
1858  to  1862.    The  maximum  was  $0.4287,  and  the  decline  since  then  is  pretty  even. 

Q.  Have  you  a  table  showing  the  rate  from  Chicagp  to  New  York,  x)art  rail  and 
part  water? — A.  That  goes  back  to  1868.  At  that  time  the  rate  was  20.76  cents 
per  bushel,  and  in  1897  it  was  7.37  cents.  In  1867  the  expoii;  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  was  92  cents  in  gold.  The  rate  by  lake  and  canal — I  gave  you  the  rate  by 
lake  and  rail,  but  the  rate  by  lake  ana  canal  was  15.95  cents,  and  1  bushel  of 
wheat  would  pay  for  carrying  5.78  bushels  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  In  1897 
the  export  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  75  cents.  The  rate  by  the  Qreat  Lakes 
and  the  Erie  Canal  was  4.35  cents,  and  17.25  bushels  could  be  carried  for  the  price 
of  1  bushel. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  for  general  farm  products,  such  as  beef,  pork,  and  com?— 
A.  I  can  give  you  meats.  The  classification  varies  very  greatly.  Most  of  the 
farm  products  are  in  the  lower  classes.  The  rate  on  packed  meats  from  Cincin- 
nati to  New  York  by  rail  was  4.88  cents  in  1868  per  100  pounds;  in  1897  it  was 
26  cents.  The  rate  on  dressed  beef  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  rail  has  declined 
from  81  cents  per  hundred  in  1872  to  45  cents  in  1897.  The  rate  on  sheep — ^Uve 
cattle  from  61  cents  in  1879  to  80  cents  in  1897;  that  on  hogs  from  45  cents  m  1879 
to  80  cents  in  1897;  that  on  cattle  from  47  cents  in  1879  to  28  cents  in  1897.  I  have 
never  known  a  substantial  advance  in  rates  on  agricultural  products  except  in  the 
single  case  where  they  put  back  in  1890  a  x>ortion  of  the  reduction  which  was 
made  in  view  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Western  com  producers  in  the 
former  year. 

Q.  Taking  the  roads  west  of  the  Missouri,  has  there  been  a  decline  also  since 
those  roads  were  constructed? — A.  I  will  give  jrou  some  illustrations.  The  average 
rate  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  in  1870  was  3.194  centsper  ton  per 
mile;  in  1897  it  was  0.617.  The  average  rate  of  the  Union  Pacific  Ilailway  per 
ton  per  mile  has  declined  from  3.596  cents  in  1869  to  0.962  cents  in  1897. 

I  will  give  you  an  instance  in  the  South:  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
8.007  cents  in  1867,  and  0.791  cents  in  1897.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway  obtained  2.376  cents  in  1865,  and  1.008  cents  in  1897. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  investi^nted  how  our  freight  rates  here 
compare  with  foreign  countries? — ^A.  It  is  verv  difficult  to  make  comparisons  of 
that  kind  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  traffic. 

Q.  My  impression  is  that  our  rates  are  very  much  cheaper;  is  that  correct? — A. 
The  average  length  of  haul  in  this  country  tor  a  ton  of  freight  is  125  miles,  and 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany  it  must  be  very  much  less.  The^  would  have 
higher  rates,  of  course.  The  rate  per  ton  j^r  mile  should  decrease  with  the  length 
of  haul,  and  those  comparisons  are  unsatisfactory.  Our  rates  are  lower  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Q.  Have  you  the  Southern  down  there  as  a  system?— A.  As  a  system?  In  all 
these  comparisons  we  were  compelled  to  use  the  road  now  operating  under  that 
name  and  the  smaller  road  operating  then;  for  instance,  this  comparison  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  should  be  much  more  favorable,  for  in  the  early 
days  they  operated  only  a  small  line  in  Wisconsin,  I  believe,  and  ran  through  a 
smaller  part  of  country  than  is  occupied  by  their  line  now. 

I  have  here  the  G^rgia  Railroad,  which  obtained  8.552  cents  in  1866,  and  1.112 
cents  in  1897,  per  ton  per  mile.  Here  is  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  which  obtained 
2.695  cents  in  1870,  and  only  0.446  cents  in  1897. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  figured  in  gold?— A.  All  the  figures  in  this 
XMimpnlet  are  in  gold. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  yon  information  relating  to  the  South  Carolina  rail- 
ways?— ^A.  Yes;  I  have  the  south  Carolina  Railway  as  far  back  as  1872.  It 
secured  8.254  cents  in  1872,  and  1.160  cents  in  1897.  I  have  some  comparisons  of 
IMtssenger  rates,  if  you  care  to  have  me  put  them  in. 

Q.  Do  they  show  about  the  same  decline? — ^A.  Not  so  much  decline.  The  devel- 
opment there  has  been  in  tiie  chanKSter  of  the  service.  You  go  faster  and  safer, 
and  you  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  figures  you  have  given  on  rates  in  1897  show 
that  the  tnmsportation  of  agricultural  products  on  some  of  the  Western  roads  was 
still  cheaper  tnan  between  New  York  and  Chicago?  The  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
I  believe,  was  $.006. — A.  I  was  giving  you  general  averages  on  all  their  business. 
Even  then  I  tiiink  that  would  hardly  hold  true.  I  think  that  grain  rate  from 
(IHiicago  to  New  York,  and  the  other  rates  dependent  upon  it  on  the  x>ercentage 
system,  which  makes  nearly  all  the  rates  throughout  the  country  on  grain  depend- 
ent upon  it,  is  one  of  the  lowest  rates,  outside  of  some  of  the  rates  on  bitummous 
coal.  It  is  one  of  the  lowest  rates  for  nuilway  transportation.  This  year  it  has 
been  extremely  low. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  effect  of  so-called  com  and  cotton 
gambling? — A.  I  tried  to  take  that  up  a  littie  while  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  effect  of  speculation  is  to  even  prices,  to  approximate  the  harvest  price  to 
the  price  at  the  time  the  crop  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  in  that  way  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  farmer.  Of  course  wnen  it  takes  such  abnormal  forms  as  it  did  last  year 
for  a  period  it  will  be  detrimental,  but  that  is  an  evil  which  must  be  borne  occa- 
sionally for  the  sake  of  the  ^neral  benefit. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  its  effect  upon  prices  for  the  world? — ^A. 
None  at  all,  unless  it  is. to  average  them. 

Q.  Where  are  the  prices  of  farm  products  fixed?— A.  Fixed  at  the  point  where 
the  marginal  increment  of  the  necessary  simply  is  produced.  The  man  to  whom 
it  costs  tne  most  to  produce — he  who  contributes  the  last  amount  that  is  required 
to  make  up  the  entire  supply  demanded  by  the  world — fixes  the  price.  If  he  did 
not  get  his  cost  of  production  he  would  go  out  of  business,  ana  the  price  would 
have  to  be  raised  until  he  was  brought  back  into  business.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
general  tendency.  Occasionally  some  fellow  is  producing  below  the  margin  of 
profitable  production. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  As  produce  centers  do  Liverpool,  New  York,  or 
Chicago  fix  the  prices? — A.  It  is  fixed  in  Liverpool,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
It  is  the  Liverpool  price  which  makes  up  the  cost  of  production,  but  in  the  long 
run  that  price  must  "p&y  for  the  producing  of  the  last  increment  of  the  supply. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  seUing  options  misleads  the  merchant  in  Liverpool,  and  in 
that  way  makes  rates  or  raises  the  price  without  relation  to  the  amount  of  prod- 
uce; is  tnere  any  foundation  for  that? — A.  It  may  be  true  temporarily,  but  the 
merchant  in  Liverpool  who  is  liable  to  be  misled  does  not  survive.  He  goes  out 
of  business,  and  a  more  sophisticated  merchant  takes  his  place. 

Q.  Do  supply  and  demand,  after  all,  regulate  it? — A.  I  believe  that  is  so. 


Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  18, 1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  E.  R  GLABK, 

Grand  chief  conductor.  Order  of  BaUway  Conductors;  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Federation  of  American  RaUtoay  Employees. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m. ,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark, 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  testified. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  your 
official  relation  with  railroad  organizations.~-A.  E.  £.  Clark,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
gnjiA  chief  conductor,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Federation  of  American  Railway  Employees. 

Q.  How  large  a  per  cent  of  railroad  conductors  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  in  your  organization? — A.  Our  membership  is  at  the  present  time  about  22,700; 
I  say  about;  it  does  not  vary  over  50  from  that.  We  have  probably  1,200  mem- 
bers in  Canada  and  300  or  850  in  Mexico.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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report,  in  good  times,  on  our  railways  abont  34,000  condnctors  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

<^.  Your  association  having  answered  the  topical  pian  of  inquiry  on  tran8x>or- 
tation  pretty  fully,  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  it  up  and  see  if  there  is  any 
special  topic  in  it  that  you  would  care  to  speak  about  now. — A.  I  will  simply  sa^ 
that  when  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  us  we  arranged  to  answer  it 
concisely,  and,  as  we  thought,  comprehensively,  in  a  written  communication, 
which  we  filed  with  the  commission,  and  naturally  we  incorporated  in  that  what 
we  thought  was  important,  and  what  we  specially  cared  to  state,  and  I  am  here  to- 
day in  answer  to  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission .  I  do  not 
think  that  I  could  with  any  advantage,  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  commission, 
take  this  plan  up,  because  it  would  be  a  re^tition  of  what  we  have  already  said. 
I  am  here  at  the  invitation  of  the  commission  to  answer  any  questions  the  com- 
mission cares  to  ask. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  are  the  usual  hours  of  conductors?— A.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  state  what  the  usual  hours  are.  The  average  number  of 
hours  on  duty  for  conductors  at  the  present  time  are  considerably  shorter  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  brought  about  by  the  demand  for  more  and  more  rapid 
transit  of  freight.  Freight  trains  run  cars  a&Tly  faster  than  they  did,  consequently 
the  number  or  hours  on  duty  is  shortened.  Again,  as  influenciuff  the  situation, 
the  general  disposition  of  railroad  companies  is  to  lengthen  the  distance  of  the 
run,  and  where  this  has  been  done  the  number  of  hours  are  approximately  the 
same. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  by  the  length  of  the  run? — A.  The  general  basis  of  pay  is  by 
the  mile. 

Q.  Is  there  any  serious  complaint  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  work  of  railway 
conductors  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no  serious  complaint  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  might  say  no  complaint  at  any  time  unless  in  the  time  of 
great  rush  of  business,  where  business  is  so  heavy  that  it  necessitates  keeping 
motive  power  and  cars  moving  all  the  time,  and  naturally  railroad  companies  in 
times  of  that  kind  desire  to  put  on  as  few  new  men  as  possible,  because  the  more 
new  men  put  on  they  feel  the  more  possibility  of  accident;  they  rather  depend  on 


may  say  it  is  conceded  by  the  managements  of  the  roads  that  they 
want  men  to  work  beyond  their  physical  ability,  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that 
our  agreements  with  comx)anies  provide  that  after  a  man  has  been  on  duty  16 
hours  ne  may  demand  8  hours  rest;  that  does  not  mean  if  he  is  delayed  by  acci- 
dent; nor  can  a  man  demand  rest  in  the  middle  of  a  division. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  understand  that  some  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  are  adopting  a  policy  of  refusing  emplo^ent  to  men  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  dO  years,  no  matter  how  much  experience  they  have  had  in  the  rail- 
road business.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  information  on  that  subject?— 
A.  There  seems  to  be  growing  up  at  the  present  time  a  general  disposition  among 
railroads  to  establish  certain  rules  limiting  the  employment  of  men.  Some  com- 
panies provide  that  thev  will  not  hire  a  man  as  brakeman  or  fireman  who  is  past 
a  certain  age.  Some  of  them  put  it  as  low  as  28,  and  some  roads  have  a  limit  as 
high  as  40  years  of  age.  They  direct  their  subordinate  officials  who  have  the 
employment  of  men  to  refuse  employment  to  men  who  are  past  this  age,  and  of 
course  the  subordinates  have  no  choice  but  to  carry  it  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  reason  of  that?— A.  The  only  reason  I 
ever  heard  assigned  by  railway  officials  was  that  they  had  a  large  numbBr  of  men 
growing  old  in  their  service,  and  that  there  was  a  moral  obligation,  I  think,  to 
take  care  of  those  men  by  furnishing  some  sort  of  employment  for  those  who  had 
grown  too  old  to  follow  in  the  capacitv  they  were  employed.  If  they  hired  a 
man  of  20  years  of  age  and  had  no  oad  ruck  they  might  expect  to  get  80  years  of 
service  out  of  him  by  the  time  he  was  50,  where,  if  40,  only  10  years  of  servico 
would  be  gotten  out  of  him.  There  maybe  room  for  suspicions  as  to  other  influ- 
ences that  are  at  work  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  be  justified 
in  expressing  any  suspicions.  We  simply  know  that  is  a  fact,  and  we  tmnk  it  is 
an  unfair  decision. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Qardnbr.)  If  you  had  to  express  a  suspicion,  what 
would  you  say? — ^A.  I  would  say  one  reason  is  that  it  has  the  effect  of  overstock- 
ing the  market  with  experienced  men.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  dodge  the  fact 
that  labor  is  governed  more  or  less  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  may  be 
it  is  looked  upon  as  an  influence  calculated  to  make  men  extremely  careful  about 
losing  a  position. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  brotherhoods  agree  to  the  dismissal  of  their 
members  because  of  old  age? — ^A.  Certainly  not.  If  they  undertook  to  dismiss 
our  members  because  they  got  to  be  40  years  of  age  we  would  take  care  of  that.  It 
is  where  they  are  dismiss^  for  something  else,  or  out  of  a  position,  perhaps 
resigned  a  position  2  or  8  years  ago:  when  they  try  to  go  back  to  work  on  the 
railroads  they  will  not  hire  them. 

Q.  Where  railroad  companies  dismiss  any  of  their  employees  on  the  supposed 
ground  that  they  are  becoming  aged,  is  that  cause  ever  assigned  by  the  companies 
for  such  dismissal? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  this  cause  has 
been  assigned  for  dismissal.  It  is  occasionally  assigned  as  a  cause  for  placing  a 
man  in  some  other  employment.  I  want  to  carry  that  a  little  bit  further.  While 
appreciating  fully  the  difficulties  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  enactment  of 
any  law,  or  the  effort  to  enforce  any  law,  requiring  a  corporation  or  any  individual 
to  give  employment  to  any]  person  they  do  not  want,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
railroad  companies  collectively,  by  understanding,  if  no  direct  understanding  can 
be  shown,  adopt  this  x)olicy,  in  the  first  place  it  is  ^oing  to  force  the  organizations 
to  a  more  rigorous,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  arbitrary,  position  in  regard  to  dis- 
missal of  members  for  other  causes,  and,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  collective 
moral  obligation,  and  I  think  there  is,  I  believe  if  railroad  comx>anies  are  going  to 
say  railroad  employees  who  have  passed  the  age  of  40  shall  not  be  given  employ- 
ment again  in  that  capacity,  that  some  responsibility  for  the  subsistence  and  main- 
tenance of  the  men  who  have  worn  themselves  out  in  the  service  should  attach  to 
the  railroads  or  public,  or  the  railroads  and  public  jointly,  because  men  have  worn 
themselves  out  m  the  service. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Suppose  it  was  settled  that  a  railroad  man 
applying  for  a  position  after  a  given  age,  80  years,  would  not  be  given  employ- 
ment, would  not  that  operate  to  prevent  young  men  from  goin^  into  the  railroad 
service?— A.  It  must  operate  as  a  preventive  of  the  best  quahty  of  young  men 
going  into  the  service.  They  probably  will  have  a  sufficiency  to  fill  vacancies, 
but  tney  will  not  ^et  the  same  class  of  ability  that  they  get  now;  can  not,  because 
young  men  would  have  nothing  to  look  to  in  the  futtie. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  understand  that  some  railroads  discharge  men  from 
their  employment  or  refuse  emplcmnent  to  men  who  have  received  some  slight 
injuries;  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  nnger,  which  does  not  incapacitate  them  from 
work,  but  the  comx)any  alleges  that  it  does,  and  treat  them  as  if  they  had  received 
a  total  disability.  Can  you  say  anything  about  that?^— A.  RailrcMtd  companies 
are  generally  adopting  much  more  rigid  physical  examination  of  applicants  for 
employment,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  them  refuse  employment  to  a  man 
simply  because  of  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  thumb  or  something  of  that  kind. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  mean  by  that,  employment  in  the  same  class  in 
which  he  received  his  injury,  or  employment  as  watchman  or  in  some  other  posi- 
tion on  the  railroad? — A.  I  refer  simply  to  a  man  who  is  out  of  employment  alto- 
gether. The  loss  of  a  linger  does  not  prevent  a  man  satisfactorily  ana  efficiently 
pef ormin^  the  duties  he  performed  before  that  finger  was  taken  off.  Some  of  the 
most  efficient  trainmen  and  conductors  are  men  who  have  lost  one  or  more  fin- 

fers  from  one  or  both  hands.  It  does  not  oi>erate  to  prevent  him  performing  his 
uties;  but  if  he  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  a  position  on  one  road,  and 
goes  to  another  road  for  employment,  they  refuse  him  employment  because  of 
that  physical  disability — the  amputation  of  a  finger.  Now,  naturallv,  with  the 
adoption  of  automatic  couplers,  the  percentage  of  the  men  who  will  be  minus 
one  or  two  fingers  will  be  smaller  than  in  years  gone  by. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  could  be  the  reason  for  refusing 
employment  oecause  a  man  lost  a  finger? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  carrying  to  an  absurd 
extremity  the  ideas  that  have  been  advanced  by  some  of  the  railroad  companies* 
surgeons.  They  claim  to  know  of  instances  where  men  have  secured  employ- 
ment, and  later,  as  a  result  of  some  slight  or  x>ossibly  imaginary  accident,  nave 
established  a  claim  against  the  company  for  damages  on  account  of  physical 
injuries  received,  and  that  after  the  collection  of  those  damages  the  same  man 
has  gone  to  some  remote  part  of  the  country  and  secured  employment  from  some 
other  railroad  companv,  and  done  the  same  thing  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  For  the  same  accident  there?— A.  For  the  same 
disability. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Can  that  be  true  in  the  case  of  lost  finger?— 
A.  ^o;  they  adopt  a  plan  of  physical  examination.  The  lost  finger  is  something 
on  ite  face  and  can  be  recorded  and  shown  when  men  enter  their  employ.  These 
minor  injuries,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  finger,  have  never  been  considered  serious 
things  by  train  men.    If  a  man  had  that  misfortune  and  the  company  x)aid  his 
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wages  while  laid  up  he  has  been  perfectly  willing  to  sign  a  release;  but  if  the  loss 
of  a  fingjer  is  going  to  operate  against  his  securing  emplojrment  elsewhere  the 
same  as  if  he  lost  a  hand  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  the  same  liability  should 
not  attach  to  the  company  in  whose  service  he  received  the  injury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck>NQER.)  In  your  opinion,  is  a  conductor  50  years  of  ag[e  as  efficient 
as  one  25  years  of  age?— A.  Yes;  tnat  is,  assuming  a  man  of  50  years  is  physically 
all  right— in  good  health — I  think  he  is  a  better  conductor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Eimerience  makes  him  a  better  conductor?— A.  Ought 
to;  he  has  had  experience,  and  he  has  a  fount  of  knowledge  he  has  gathered  in  that 
way  which  is  of  mestimaole  value  in  time  of  emergency.  He  is  a  more  conserva- 
tive man  and  takes  less  chances  than  a  young[  man  would. 

Q.  So  that  a  conductor  that  has  had  experience  and  has  passed  80  years  of  age 
is  as  vsJuable  or  more  valuable  to  the  railroad  service  than  a  man  under  80?— A.  I 
think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  they  apply  30  years  as  a  limit  to  conductors?- A. 
Some  roads  do.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  they  decline  to  hire  a  man  i>ast  80  years 
of  age. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  here  a  ma^^azine  article  on  the  question  of  black- 
listing, which  seems  to  snow  pretty  conclusively  that  it  has  been  practiced  exten- 
sively by  railroads  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any 
light  on  that  subject? — ^A.  I  can  not  give  any  reliable  Information  as  to  the  i>ar- 
ticular  points  in  the  case  in  mind.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it.  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  case.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  has  been  indulged  in  a 
good  deal  in  years  gone  by.  I  have  in  mind  one  case  that  happened  to  one  of  our 
members  in  the  State  of  Florida.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Line  Railroad  as  a  conductor.  He  was  offered  a  position  on 
another  ridlroad,  which  he  thought  was  more  advantageous  to  him  than  the  one 
he  had,  and  he  asked  to  be  relieved  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  take  this  new  i>osi- 
tion.  The  comx>any  did  not  show  any  disposition  to  release  him;  in  fact,  required 
him  to  go  out  and  continue  several  days  after  he  wanted  to  be  released,  and  he 
finally  was  required  to  take  his  run  down  to  a  place  called  Palm  Beach,  down  at 
the  south  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  he  did  so,  and  there  he  quit,  insisting  on  being 
released.  He  went  to  the  other  railroad  and  was  employed  as  a  conductor,  was 
sent  out  to  learn  the  road,  as  we  term  it  (they  send  a  man  out  to  learn  the  road 
when  they  have  an  opx)ortunity  to  do  so) ,  and  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
East  Ck>ast  Line  a  day  or  two  or  three  thereafter  wrote  a  letter  to  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  road  that  had  employed  him,  advising  him  not  to  employ  the  man, 
and  on  the  strength  of  that  letter  ne  let  him  go,  would  not  give  him  employment. 
He  brought  suit  against  the  Florida  East  Coast  Line  in  the  State  courts  of  Florida 
and  secured  and  collected  dam^es. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  he  give  sufficient  notice  of  his  intention  to 
leave?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  that  case?— A.  There  is  no  written  rule;  a  week  or  10 
days  is  always  considered  reasonable.  Wherever  I  have  known  of  a  rule  of  that 
kind  beinff  established,  it  has  been  10  days.    I  might  add  here  that  I  think  the 

Eractice  or  blacklisting  has  been  very  materially  reduced  by  the  enactment  of 
iws,  state  and  national,  against  it.  I  do  not  think  blacklisting  is  indulged  in  to 
any  ^eat  extent.  The  practice  generally  adopted  now  by  railroad  companies  is 
to  give  a  man  a  service  letter  when  he  leaves  their  service,  stating  when  he 
entered,  in  what  capacity  employed,  what  date  he  left,  and  reasons  for  leaving. 
Of  course  their  reasons  are  very  often  stated  in  the  words  "nn satisfactory 
service,"  which  may  mean  one  of  a  hundred  things. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  statement  has  been  made  to  me  by  an 
ex-railroad  emplovee  here  in  Washington  that  he  was  discharged  from  the  service 
of  a  comx>any  ana  received  a  very  good  letter,  one  strongly  recommending  him — 
everything  he  could  ask  for— and  that  he  went  from  comx>any  to  company,  and 
his  letter  never  availed;  that  the  explanation  was  that  it  was  written  on  paper 
containing  a  watermark  or  other  sign  agreed  upon  by  the  companies  as  a  black- 
list. Do  you  know  of  anything  of  that  kind?— A.  Nothing  but  rumors.  I  know 
of  one  instance  that  happened  a  few  years  ago,  since  my  official  connection  with 
this  organization.  I  investigated  the  case  personally  and  found  out  where  a 
division  superintendant  gave  an  employee  leaving  his  service  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation as  you  say,  commending  nim  highly,  and  recommending  him  to  his 
employers,  ana  at  the  same  time  I  know  that  same  man  was  on  the  blacklist  of 
that  company.    It  is  a  very  large  system. 

9<  He  was  prevented  by  the  blacklist  and  not  by  the  letter  of  recommendation. 
This  gentleman  claimed  that  this  letter  of  recommendation  was  in  itself  a  black- 
list.—A.  I  have  heard  that  statement  made,  but  I  never  found  any  evidence  of  it« 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  pretty  well-established  ens- 
torn  among  railroad  officials  providing  for  temporary  suspension  of  employees  for 
some  wrong  or  supposed  wrong  they  may  have  committed  in  their  work? — ^A. 
That  used  to  be  practically  universal,  but  I  think  we  may  safelv  say  now  that  on 
the  majority  of  the  roads — ^thatis,  a  majority  of  the  mileage  of  tne  country — ^what 
is  called  the  Brown  system  of  discipline,  or  modification  of  it,  is  in  force,  which  is 
punishment  without  suspension.  They  keep  records  of  men — ^all  sorts,  the  merit 
and  demerit  entries—in  a  book.  Instead  of  su8];>ending  men  from  service  with 
loss  of  pay,  they  enter  up  10  days*  suspension  against  him,  and  for  some  meri- 
torious act  they  give  him  a  credit  mark,  and  6  months  good  record  will  erase  10 
days'  suspension,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the  record  of  tne  men  in  that  way  and 
prevent  tne  loss  of  employment;  and  it  also  prevents  the  necessity  of  keeping  so 
many  men  on  the  extra  list  to  take  the  place  of  men  temporarilv  suspended;  and 
the  employee  who  is  ^ilty  of  a  minor  oliense  is  reprimanded  and  is  informed  that 
an  entry  \a  made  against  his  record,  and  he  goes  on  with  his  work,  and  when  they 
receive  a  certain  number  of  demerit  marks — ^reach  a  certain  maximum— or  when 
the  record  is  such  as  to  justify  dismissal,  dismissal  follows. 

Q.  Will  you  briefly  outline  the  old  plan  of  suspension? — ^A.  The  old  plan  of 
suspension  was,  when  a  man  was  sruiltv  of  a  minor  offense  or  oversight,  they  sim- 
ply suspended  him  from  duty;  he  lost  nis  pay  for  10,  20',  80,  40,  50,  or  60  days. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  punished  who  was  not 
guilty? — A.  Oh,  yes;  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  change  from  that  system  to  the  present  system  as  being 
an  advantage  to  members  of  your  brotherhood? — A.  I  regard  it  so;  yes.  It  is  so 
generally  accepted  by  our  brotherhood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  can  vou  say  as  to  betterment  that  has  restdted 
from  your  organization;  something  of  the  condition  of  conductors  before  you  had 
an  organization  and  since?— A.  Since  our  organization  really  assumed  the  position 
of  a  labor  organization,  and  took  up  questions  of  relations  of  members  with  their 
employers,  which  commenced  in  1890,  the  wages  of  conductors  on  practically  all  of 
the  railroad  mileage  west  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  have  been  increased  from  5  to  25  per  cent; 
their  hours  of  labor  have  been  lessened,  conditions  of  employment  have  been  im- 
proved, they  are  paid  for  excess  hours  or  overtime,  as  wetermit,  which  they  were 
not  paid  for  befor<),  and  the  positions  are  more  stable;  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vama,  and  east  of  there,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  done  in  that  same  direction, 
but  not  so  much— not  quite  so  general.  The  New  England  States  have  more  stable 
conditions  tlum  the  western  roads,  and  arrangements  have  boen  such  as  to  make  it 
very  pleasant  for  the  employees.  They  make  an  effort  to  get  a  man  home  as 
much  as  possible,  instead  of  giving  him  a  long  run  away  from  home,  keepine  him 
away  two.  three,  or  four  days.  They  make  the  runs  short,  so  that  they  are  nome 
for  everytning  except  their  dinner,  and  the  rates  of  wages  there  are  better  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  work  required  than  in  the  territory  west  and  south 
and  in  Canada. 

Q.  Has  your  oiganization  promoted  independence  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and 
done  away  with  obsequiousness  of  the  employees  toward  the  employer? — A. 
We  think  so.  In  saying  that,  I  do  not  want  to  sa^r  the  organization  has  had  influ- 
ence in  making  them  insubordinate;  at  the  same  time  they  have  never  lost  sight  of 
duties. 

Q.  Have  discharges  for  alleged  causes  been  less  frequent  on  railroads  than  prior 
to  the  time  your  organization  became  influential? — ^A.  Yes;  a  marked  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratghford.)  Do  you  attribute  that,  or  any  part  of  that,  to  the 
higher  qualifications  and  standard  of  or^nized  men?— A.  I  think  that  has  some 
effect.  I  think  the  men  have  reached  a  higher  limit  of  excellence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  all  around,  and  I  think  that  the  knowledge  on  the  X)art  of  the 
railroad  officials  of  the  organization's  purposes  to  afford  the  men  every  protection 
that  can  be  afforded  them,  is  calculated  to  make  them  much  more  careful  in  mak- 
ing decisions. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  know  to  be  the  sentiment  of  organized 
labor  engaged  in  transportation  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — ^A.  Ordinarily,  I 
might  say,  with  practical  unanimity  the  members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
are  in  favor  of  very  close  restriction  of  immigration.  We  betieve  that  this  is  nec- 
essary to  the  best  interests  of  the  workingmen  of  this  country.  We  do  not  feel 
directly  the  effects  of  immigration— that  is,  the  class  of  men  commonly  called  im- 
migrants do  not  come  over liere  to  get  employment  in  train  and  engine  service  on 
the  railroads — ^but  we  recognize  the  different  branches  or  classes  of  working  people 
in  the  United  States,  as  arranged  in  a  sort  of  a  circuit,  through  which  any  evil 
effects  are  bound  to  be  felt  all  the  way  down;  as,  for  instance  (of  course  I  do  not 
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speak  authoritatively,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  coal  miner,  but  I  sim]^y  make 
this  general  statement) ,  a  few  years  ago  the  coal  miners  of  the  State  of  Fennsyl- 
vania  were  a  great  deal  higher  caliber  of  manhood  than  at  the  present  day.  Now 
you  mav  take  the  coal  miners  or  any  other  class  of  employees  who  are  able  to  earn 
reasonaole  wages  and  maintain  their  families,  and  who  try  to  live  something  Uke 
Americans  ongnt  to  live,  if  you  bring  in  foreigners  who  live  and  work  cheaper,  at 
wages  that  these  men  can  not  work  at  and  live,  you  crowd  them  out.  The  only 
thing  this  man  can  do  is  to  seek  emplovment  in  the  next  (what,  yon  may  say) 
higher  paid  place.  We  can  not  see  how  the  best  paid  classes  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  can  help  bntfeel  an  interest  in  and  be  affected  by  conditions  that  surround 
and  control  the  very  poorest  paid  classes. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  taken  official  action  on  that  question? — A.  No; 
excepting  to  pronounce  in  a  general  way  in  favor  of  restriction  of  immigration. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  nature  of  an  immigration  law 
that  would  be  effective,  in  the  interest  of  our  x>eople? — A.  I  have  my  own  idea. 
The  organization  has  never  pronounced  in  favor  of  any  particular  line. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  about  it? — ^A.  I  had  to  stay  in  this  country  21  years 
before  I  could  vote.  I  do  not  know  why  anyone  else  coming  here  should  not  do 
the  same.  I  believe  it  is  all  right  to  admit,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  immigrants 
who  make  g^ood  citizens,  who  cast  their  lot  with  this  country,  who  attempt  to  stay 
here  and  raise  their  children  here.  I  do  not  believe  in  admitting  any  who  come 
here  simply  because  conditions  are  better  than  in  the  old  country,  who  live  like 
so  many  swine  and  send  all  their  money  out  of  the  country,  as  a  great  many  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  this  commission  were  to  recommend  to  Ck)ngress  legisla- 
tion that  would  restrict  immigration,  that  organized  labor  throughout  the  country 
would  support  such  recommendations? — ^A.  In  my  judgment  it  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  qualifications  snould  be  fixed;  what  standard 
is  necessarv? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  define  in  exact  terms  my  idea  of  the 
standard  that  is  necessarv;  but  I  can  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
Chinese  exclusion  act,  ana  while  we  have  a  Chinese  exclusion  act  we  are  admit- 
ting a  whole  lot  more  just  as  bad  as  (Chinese.  I  would  put  them  in  a  bunch  and 
put  them  under  the  same  act. 

i^,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  commission  will  at  some  time  in  the  future,  I  think, 
consider  some  proposed  bills  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  organizations,  and  I 
wiU  read  to  you  the  title  of  them;  they  were  submitted  to  the  commission  by  Mr. 
Moseley,  the  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  first  is  a 
proposed  bill  to  require  railroads  to  make  detailed  reports  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission of  every  accident.  Does  your  order  favor  such  a  bill  as  that;  and  what 
have  you  to  say  as  to  what  should  be  embraced  in  such  a  bill? — A.  I  believe  that 
the  public  should  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  railroad 
employee.  We  have  no  Government  railroads  in  this  country,  and  I  can  not  say 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  or  control  of  our  railroads  to  the 
extent  of  controlling  the  operation  of  them,  but  I  believe  employees  are  in  a  sense 
public  servants.  They  serve  the  public  and  the  public  should  have  the  widest 
X>ossible  information  as  to  the  conaitions  under  which  they  work.  I  believe  that 
the  question  of  the  injuries  received  by  the  railroad  employees  is  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral public  interest.  If  we  had  not  been  able  to  show  Dy  absolutely  reliable  sta- 
tistics the  number  of  men  who  were  killed  and  injured  annually  in  the  railroad 
service  in  the  United  States,  we  never  would  have  secured  the  passage  of  the  law 

Srovidina^  for  the  use  of  automatic  couplers  and  brakes.  Now  m  view  of  the  con- 
itions  that  we  have  before  referred  to,  and  the  effect  that  the  minor  injury 
received  a  few  years  ago  sometimes  has  on  a  man  to-day,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
would  not  be  consistent  and  of  very  ppreat  value  to  have  all  these  injuries  rex)orted 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  reliable 
statistics  on  that  subject. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  report  do  they  make  in  regard  to  accidents?— A.  They  simply 
report  the  number  injured. 

Q.  Do  they  give  the  cause? — ^A.  They  give  no  details,  except  that  in  some 
cases  the  number  injured  coupling  cars  are  kept  by  themselves;  that  is,  they  are 
gathered  in  an  independent  group.  They  say,  *'  Injured  by  falling  from  moving 
&ain,"  but  there  is  nothing  said  as  to  what  caused  the  man  to  fall  from  the  train 
or  what  other  thing  there  was  that  caused  him  to  be*' injured  while  making  a 
coupling.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  condition  of  safety  appliances  now?— A. 
As  near  as  we  can  observe  (I  get  it  from  reports  recently  promulgated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission)  they  are  shaping  themselves  very  satisfactorilv. 

Q.  Are  there  anjr  suggestions  you  would  make  from  your  exx>erience? — A. 
Nothing  from  a  national  standpoint.  I  think  that  the  act  we  now  have,  under 
the  extension  that  was  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  our 
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• 
nnderstaiidiiig  that  they  will  require  strict  compliance  with  those  provisions, 
would  do  all  that  is  necessary. 

Q.  Anything  to  complain  of  jnst  now?— A.  No.  It  will  be  necessary  for  some 
States  to  reqmre  the  equipment  of  cars  used  only  in  State  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  next  is  a  proposed  bill  to  cover  such  a  case  as  that 
known  as  the  Baugh  case,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  bring  aboat 
harmony  in  State  and  Federal  decisions. — ^A.  The  case  referred  to  is  one  in  which 
an  injured  employee  brought  suit  against  a  railroad  company  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  case  was  removed  to  the  Federal  courts  and  the  decision  rendered  by  the 
Federal  courts  was  ahnost  diametrically  opposed  to  the  decision  that  would  be 
expected  under  the  State  law  or  decision  that  would  have  been  handed  down 
by  the  State  court,  and  the  idea  is  that  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
State  should  conform  to  State  laws. 

Q.  Your  organization  is  in  favor  of  such  a  bill  as  that?— A.  Yes;  we  think  that 
is  only  reasonable  and  fair. 

Q.  Another  is  a  proposed  employers*  liability  bill.— A.  I  think  I  have  outlined 
our  position  on  that  in  regard  to  minor  disabilities  and  the  age  limit  fixed  by  the 
railroad  companies.  I  believe  full  liability  should  attach  to  the  railroad  company 
for  injuries  received  while  in  their  employ  which  are  in  any  sense  attributable 
to  or  the  result  of  improper  equipment,  improper  condition  of  roadbed  or  track, 
negligence,  incompetency,  or  act  of  fellow  employee;  and  I  want  to  supplement 
in  that  regard  what  is  said  in  our  written  answer,  that  a  man  has  no  choice  as  to 
whom  he  works  with.  If  we  take  any  given  railroad,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
for  instance,  right  out  of  Baltimore  the  trainmaster  employs  the  trainmen.  I,  as 
a  conductor,  am  going  on  that  train;  the  trainmaster  says  who  is  to  go  with  me 
as  a  brakeman;  I  have  no  choice  whatever  until  I  have  tried  that  man  and  find 
him  incompetent  and  inefficient;  then  I  can  obpect  to  keeping  him  any  longer.  A 
conductor  has  nothing  to  say  about  what  ennneer  or  fireman  shall  go  out  with 
him.  The  company  has  al»olute  control  of  these  things,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
emplovee  has  no  choice  whom  he  will  work  with,  that  comx>any  should  be  reepon- 
sible  for  the  acts  of  its  agents  in  assigning  the  men  and  the  employment  of  the 
men. 

Q.  Another:  Proposed  bill  to  provide  for  blocking  frogs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Territories,  and  on  Gk>vemment  reservations.  Are  you  familiar  with 
that  bill? — A.  Yes;  and  I  will  be  frank  enough  to  admit  that  the  matter  of  block- 
ing frogs,  is  not  of  as  much  importance  as  some  think  it  to  be,  and  especially  at 
this  time  when  the  general  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  that  are  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers  obviates  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  cars  so  much  to 
couple  and  uncouple.  Where  men  get  caught  in  the  guard  rail  or  frog,  in  9  cases 
out  of  10  it  is  where  the^r  get  in  between  cars  to  uncouple  or  to  couple.  The  pin 
occasionally  gets  stuck  in  the  link,  and  in  trying  to  loosen  it  while  the  cars  are 
moving  a  man  walks  along  with  the  cars  and  unfortunately  walks  into  the  frog, 
falls  down,  and  the  cars  go  over  him;  and  there  have  been  a  great  many  accidents 
of  that  kind.  Now  instead  of  going  in  there  to  pull  that  pin,  with  the  cars 
equipped  with  modem  couplings  ne  stays  at  the  outer  edge  ana  pulls  it  from  the 
comer  of  the  car.  With  the  automatic  coupler  there  is  very  little  occasion  to  step 
in  between  the  cars.  If  he  does  not  have  to  step  in  between  the  rails  he  can  not 
get  stuck  in  the  frog.  The  only  danger  after  these  things  are  completed  will  be 
that  the  men  in  running  across  the  yard  might  possibly  get  stuck  in  them,  but  I 
think  the  chances  are  very  remote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Have  there  been  any  strikes  of  your  organization  in 
late  years? — A.  Not  since  1893, 1  think  it  was. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  settle  by  conciliation  with  the  managers,  as  a  general  thing, 
your  difficulties?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  think  important  to 
tal&  about? — ^A.  Only  one  thought  that  occurs  to  my  mind;  that  extension  of  time, 
granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  within  which  the  railroads 
should  comply  with  the  safety-appliance  act.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  officers 
of  these  organizations  agreed  to  that  at  the  behest  of  the  railroad  companies,  and 
that  charge  came  from  those  who  have  no  influence  or  any  interest  in  railroad 
matters,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  made  by  any  person  who  was  present  at 
the  meeting  or  who  would  read  the  proceedings  of  the  committee.  These  organ- 
izations seek  in  all  things  to  be  fair.  We  realized  that  some  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies had  been  absolutely  unable  to  comply  with  the  law  within  that  time  and 
keep  out  of  the  hands  of  receivers.  A  good  many  got  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
without  complying  with  it.  We  opposed  any  extension  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  nullifying  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  fact  that  the  request  of  the  rail- 
road companies  for  an  extension  of  time  for  5  years  was  cut  down,  through  our 
opposition,  to  2  years,  I  think,  speaks  for  itself. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  Ib  satufactoiy,  is  it?— A.  Yes;  it  was  accepted 
y  US  as  a  reasonable  decision  in  the  face  of  conditions  then  existing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Speaking  of  railroads  going  into  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, have  you  covered  that  subject  as  fully  as  you  care  to  in  this  paper? — ^A.  You 
mean  as  to  conditions  that  put  them  in  the  hands  of  receivers? 

Q.  Any  phase  of  it. — ^A.  Some  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  and  cases  we 
have  ever  met  have  been  in  connection  with  receiverships,  and  we  confidently 
believe  that  in  some  instances  reduction  in  nay  of  the  men  have  been  undertaken 
immediately  after  a  road  went  into  the  hanos  of  a  receiver  which  would  not  have 
been  undertaken  xmder  any  circumstances  if  they  had  not  expected  the  support 
of  the  Federal  court.  That  was  more  notably  true  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
than  anv  other,  excepting  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  the  Northern  Pacific  they 
expected  and  got  the  support  of  the  Federal  court.  In  the  Union  Pacific  they 
expected  and  got  it  so  far  as  the  district  court  was  concerned,  but  the  circuit 
court  set  it  aside. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  sav  as  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions?— A.  I  think, 
pernaps,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  idea  will  be  generally  accepted.  At  the 
same  time,  it  looks  tome  as  if  the  logicaLconclusion  is  the  incorporation  of  the  trade 
unions  and  labor  organizations  under  conditions  which  place  them  on  a  fair  basis, 
as  compared  with  incorporations  that  are  for  pecuniary  profit,  or  the  incorpora- 
tions by  which  the  men  are  employed.    I  see  no  serious  ooiection  to  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  railway  employees  of 
all  classes  that  are  out  of  employment  at  present  time?— A.  No;  I  should  not  care 
to  make  a  guess  at  that,  because  it  would  be  a  guess  pure  and  simple. 

p.  Can  that  information  be  had  by  consulting  the  reports  of  the  railroad  com- 
missioners of  the  different  States? — A.  1  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Can  that  information  be  had  from  any  source? — A.  They  report  the  number 
of  men  employed  at  various  times  both  in  the  State  and  interstate  commerce 
reports,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  the  reports  of  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed. 

State  of  Iowa,  County  of  Linn. 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

E.  E.  Clark. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  October,  1899. 

Orange  Sackett, 
Notary  PwWic,  in  and  for  Linn  County  ^  loioa. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  20, 1S90, 

TESTDEOHT  OP  ME.  P.  M.  ABTHUE, 

Grand  chief  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  P.  M. 
Arthur,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  grand  chief  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood,  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  testified. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  grand  chief 
of  your  organization?— A.  Twenty-five  years  last  February.  Prior  to  that  I  was 
their  auditor.  I  have  been  identified  with  the  organization  from  its  inception. 
It  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  April,  1863.  The  object  of  the  organi- 
zation was  to  promote  the  welfare  and  interests  of  locomotive  engineers,  elevate 
their  standing  and  character  in  society  as  men,  provide  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  their  members,  and  protect  their  labor.  None  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  railroad  men  prior  to  that  time  can  form  any  just 
estimate  of  the  work  of  the  organization.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the 
public  at  large  that  railroad  men  in  the  early  days,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole, 
were  given  to  habits  of  dissipation  and  vice.  Intoxication  was  quite  general; 
habits  were  bad,  whicn  finally  led  up  to  the  formation  of  this  brotherhood  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  men.  That  was  the  primary  object. 
It  is  the  great  mission  of  the  brotherhood.  At  that  time  the  question  ot  wages 
was  not  raised  at  all.  After  awhile  that  question  came  up.  An  effort  had  beian 
made  some  10  years  before  the  brotherhood  was  established,  on  a  road  where  I 
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was  employed,  to  obtain  a  slight  increase  of  pay.  At  that  time  the  wages  of 
locomotive  engineers  throughoat  the  country  was  $60  a  month,  firemen  $80, 
freight  brakemen  $35,  freight  condnctors  $40,  passenger  conductors  $60.  Those 
were  the  almost  uniform  rates  of  pay  for  that  class  of  service  up  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  brotherhood.  After  that  we  apx>ointed  committees  on  the  roads  where 
our  brotherhood  was  established.  They  were  known  as  general  boards  of  adjust- 
ment, whose  duties  were,  if  any  difference  came  up  between  the  company  and 
the  men,  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  facts.  If  they  found  upon  investiga- 
tion that  the  grievances  were  just,  thev  waited  upon  the  o£Qcers  of  the  road.  If 
they  went  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  general  manager  of  the  road,  and  they 
were  not  satisfied  and  wanted  the  protection  of  the  organization,  they  were 
required  to  send  for  the  chief  executive.  It  was  his  duty  on  receipt  of  the  com- 
munication from  the  committee  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  road  and  seek  a  con- 
ference with  the  general  manager,  and  president  if  necessary,  and  use  all  honor- 
able means  to  effect  a  i>eaceable  and  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  that 
he  found  existing  between  the  men  and  the  comx)any.  In  nearly  every  case,  with 
few  exceptions  daring  my  administration  of  25  years,  we  succeeded  in  effecting 
an  amicable  adjustment,  establishing  what  we  call  written  agreements  between 
the  comx)any  and  the  men;  so  that  to-day  we  have  written  agreements  embodying 
the  rate  of  pay,  the  rules  for  the  government  and  protection  of  the  men,  with  90 
X>er  cent  of  the  roads  in  the  country.  We  have  succeeded,  through  the  efforts  of 
our  organization,  in  increasing  the  wages  of  locomotive  engineers  from  $60  per 
month  to  8i  cents  in  passenger  service,  and  4  cents  in  freight,  per  mile  run.  The 
firemen,  through  their  organization,  increased  their  wages  in  prox>ortion. 

Q.  Please  state  what  constitutes  a  run,  so  that  we  may  have  a  basis  for 
comxiarison. — ^A.  A  hundred  miles  or  less  constitutes  a  day's  work,  8i  cents  in 
passenger  service  and  4  cents  in  freight,  through,  I  might  sav,  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  In  the  Southern  States  the  rate  is  8  and  4  for  the  same  class 
of  service.  There  has  always  been  a  difference  between  the  South  and  the  North 
in  that  respect.  One  hundred  miles  or  less  constitutes  a  day's  work;  10  hours  or 
less  constitutes  a  day's  work.  In  1867  we  established  an  insurance  department. 
It  is  conducted  on  the  assessment  plan;  it  was  x)atterned  after  the  metropolitan 
police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York  at  that  time.  Through  that  department  we 
have  paid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  nearly  $8,000,000.  We  issue  four  policies; 
we  may  take  one  of  the  four,  $750,  $1,500,  $8,000,  and  $4,500  is  the  limit.  A  large 
number  of  our  subdivisions  also  have  what  they  call  weekly  beneficial  assessments 
which  x)ay  $10  and  $12  a  week  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  It  is  arare  thing  now 
to  find  a  locomotive  engineer,  a  member  of  our  brotherhood,  who  indulges  in  any- 
thing intoxicating,  ^e  laws  of  the  organization  prohibiting  it  are  very  strict. 
In  order  to  become  a  member  of  our  brotherhood  a  man  must  be  a  man  of  good 
moral  character,  temperate  habits,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  have  had  1  vear's 
exx>erience  as  a  locomotive  engineer.  He  fills  out  an  application,  which  is  referred 
to  an  investigating  committee  which  investigates  into  tlie  character  and  standing 
of  the  applicant,  and  upon  their  recommendation  he  is  admitted.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  surprise  the  commission,  but,  as  I  have  often  said  it  from  the  public  plat- 
form, I  do  so  to  convince  the  people  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the 
objects  for  which  the  brotherhood  was  formed— in  1  year  we  expelled  from  our 
or^^anization  for  intoxication  172  members.  That  was  about  the  fifth  year  of  the 
existence  of  our  organization.  Our  laws  are  very  rigid  in  that  respect.  It 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  division,  when  they  expel  a  member  for  intoxication,  to 
notify  the  company,  so  if  they  retain  him  in  their  service  they  do  it  on  their  own 
responsibility;  but  I  have  known  the  company  to  do  it  after  they  were  notified. 
Some  have  in  many  instances  cooperated  with  us  in  ridding  the  service  of  that 
class  of  men.  Others  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  it.  We  did  not  receive  for 
many  years  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  railroad  companies  that  we 
were  entitled  to  in  that  direction,  but  of  late  years  we  have.  I  think  that  we  have 
convinced  them  by  our  work  that  we  are  sincere  and  honest  in  our  efforts  to  give 
to  the  railwav  companies  a  more  reliable,  trustworthy  class  of  men.  We  have 
done  that.  We  have  always  claimed  that  we  were  in  a  position  to  judge  better 
than  any  officer  of  the  company,  and  to  detect  the  men  m  wrongdoing,  because 
we  are  mingling  together  day  and  night,  while  the  officers  are  at  home  or  asleep. 
In  that  way  we  have  been  very  successful  in  ridding  the  service  of  that  clabs  of 
men.  We  have  always  aimed,  as  an  organization,  to  do  what  was  right  and  just 
between  the  companies  and  the  men.  Our  x)olicy  in  dealing  with  these  questions 
has  been  to  bring  the  parties  together,  and  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter  over  and 
reason  together,  and  wherever  the  circumstances  would  warrant  concessions 
being  made  upon  either  side  we  have  always  been  willing  to  make  them.  We 
believe  in  that  line  of  policy  being  pursued  in  the  adjustment  of  grievances  and 
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differences,  as  they  will  spring  up  between  the  employer  and  employee.  Men 
employed  in  railway  service  differ  very  mnch  from  men  engaged  in  other  piir- 
stdts,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  snbject  to  so  many  different  masters.  You 
may  commence  with  the  roundhouse  foreman,  if  you  please;  then  comes  your 
yard  master,  your  train  dispatcher,  your  master  mechanic,  the  division  superin- 
tendent, general  manager,  etc.;  he  is  subject  to  them  all.  It  has  occurred  very 
frequently  where  men  occupying  positions  like  roundhouse  foremen  in  a  little 
heat  have  dismissed  or  suspended  men  from  the  service  without  just  cause.  That 
is  what  really  caused  the  brotherhood  to  establish  these  general  committees. 
We  believe  in  protecting  the  men  in  everything  that  is  right  and  just.  We  have 
never  dictated  to  a  railroad  whom  they  shall  or  shall  not  employ.  We  have  asked 
the  railroad  companies  to  ^ve  the  oldest  men  in  the  service,  if  competent  and 
worthy,  a  preference  of  engmes  and  runs.  We  have  succeeded  in  many  places  in 
having  that  embodied  in  our  written  agreements,  but  we  have  never  resorted  to 
coercive  measures  to  bring  it  about.  We  have  never  attempted  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  railroad  company  employing  men,  whether  they  belonged  to 
our  organization  or  not. 

(^.  Do  they  employ  many  who  do  not  belong  to  your  organization? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
quite  a  number.  The  majority  of  engineers  of  this  country ,  as  well  as  of  Canada — 
of  course  we  include  the  entire  continent— 90  per  cent  of  them  are  promoted  from 
firemen,  and  it  is  optional  with  a  man  whether  he  becomes  a  member  of  our 
organization  or  not.  Weoffer  no  incentive;  we  place  no  obstacles  in  his  way.  If 
our  record  as  an  organization  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  be  a  member  thereof  he  remains  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  total  number,  approximately,  of  engineers 
in  the  country,  and  how  many  are  in  your  organization?— A.  I  think  I  would  be 
safe  in  sayinp:  that  we  have  90  jier  cent  of  the  locomotive  engineers  of  the  country 
in  our  organization.  I  should  say  perhaps  there  are  between  35,000  and  36,000  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  there  an  organization  of  locomotive  engineers 
xmder  the  so-called  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  No. 

Q.  Yours,  then,  is  the  only  organization  of  the  locomotive  engineers  in  Amer- 
ica?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  Mexican  enflrineers  in  your  organization?— A. 
There  is  only  one  native  locomotive  engineer  who  is  not  a  member  of  our  brother- 
hood. In  our  constitution  we  have  the  color  line.  A  man  can  not  belong  to  the 
brotherhood  unless  he  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  case  of  a  man  being  dropped  from  your  organiza- 
tion for  intemperance  and  for  satisfactory  reasons  to  your  organization,  is  he,  by 
that  one  derebction  of  duty,  shut  out  from  your  organization  and  from  employ- 
ment on  another  road? — ^A.  He  is  expelled  from  the  organization,  but  we  do  not 
as  an  organization  interfere  witii  his  getting  employment  elsewhere,  if  anyone 
wants  to  employ  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  your  reason  for  excluding  colored  men  from  the 
brotherhood,  and  are  colored  engineers  employed  on  the  railroads  in  the  South? — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of.  The  only  reason  that  I  can  assign  is  this,  that  in  1873  a 
delegate  from  San  Francisco  brought  the  question  before  the  convention,  as  they 
had  a  colored  man  running  between  Truckee  and  Wadsworth,  on  some  division 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  road.  The  question  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  raised, 
and  he  brought  it  up  before  the  convention,  which  resulted  in  a  resolution  being 
X)assed  at  that  convention  prohibiting  colored  men  from  joining  the  organization. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Livingston.  )  Why?— A.  I  can  not  assign  any  reason  for 
it,  simply  the  judgment  of  the  delegates. 

(^.  what  was  the  reason  given  by  the  delegates  at  the  time  of  passing  that  reso- 
lution?— ^A.  None,  whatever,  that  I  know  of.  A  delegate  is  not  required  in  a  con- 
vention to  give  his  reason;  he  exercises  his  prerogative  and  uses  the  ballot.  A 
great  many  things  were  said,  but  no  particular  reason  assigned.  We  did  not 
want  them. 

Q.  Can  you  not  assi^  the  reason  why  you  do  not  want  them  now?— A.  Yes;  the 
reason  that  I  would  give  is,  we  do  not  want  them.  They  will  not  have  them  in 
the  Southern  States.  Our  organization  is  well  represented  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  be  right  for  me,  as  executive  officer,  to  go  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  membership  in  the  South. 

Q.  Would  they  receive  them  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  will  you  not  say  it  covers  the  whole  territory? — ^A,  We  do  not  recog- 
nize any  particular  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  a  railroad  receive  them  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try?—A.  The  railroad  engineers  would  not. 
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Q.  Have  the  companies  colored  engineers  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Tliey  have  not 
any. 

Q.  Do  corporations  and  people  whose  employees  have  places  where  life  and 
property  are  at  stake  every  moment  exclude  ignorant,  careless,  and  indifferent 
people,  whether  they  are  black  or  white,  and  seek  to  get  intelligent,  trustworthy, 
and  competent  agents? — A.  Yes;  and  we  seek,  as  an  organization,  tofnmish  them 
with  that  class. 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  have  those  written  agreements  with  about  00  per  cent  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country.  Have  the  men  in  yonr  organization  ever  violated  those 
agreements?— A.  Yes,  some  of  them  have. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads  ever  violated  them? — ^A.  Not  before  the  men  did.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  a  good  many  of  our  men  became  involved  in  that  trouble  of 
1894,  and  by  doing  so  they  violated  the  agreement  they  had  with  the  company  and 
violated  the  laws  of  the  organization,  for  which  they  were  punished. 

Q.  Is  there  any  age  limit  fixed  by  the  railroad  companies  beyond  which  they  wiU 
not  employ  men  as  engineers? — A .  I  could  not  give  you  anything  officially.  I  could 
only  give  you  that  from  hearsay ,  from  complaints  made  to  me  by  some  of  my  men,  in 
which  they  say  that  some  of  the  companies  refuse  to  employ  a  man  if  he  is  over  45 
years  of  age.  There  has  been ,  in  the  last  few  years,  introduced  ona  number  of  roads 
what  they  call  a  personal  examination  with  regard  to  vision  and  hearing,  and  quite 
a  number  of  old  experienced  men  have  been  taken  off  the  road  for  defective  vision 
and  defective  heanng.  And,  according  to  the  statements  made  to  me,  I  have 
said,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  it  here,  that  the  examinations  that  our  men  have  been 
required  to  undergo,  if  the  statements  made  to  me  are  true,  were  unfair  and 
unjust;  and  we  have  succeeded  in  having  them  somewhat  modified.  We  admit 
that  a  man  requires  good  vision  and  good  hearing;  but  when  you  take  a  man  into 
a  dark  room  and  require  him  to  name  the  different  colored  worsteds  and  detect 
the  tick  of  a  watch  so  many  feet  away  and  so  on,  I  consider  that  unnecessary, 
uncalled  for,  and  unfair.  It  a  man  has  good  eyesight  and  can  distinguish  the 
different-colored  signals  used  by  a  railroad  dav  ana  night,  and  has  run  a  loco- 
motive 35  or  40  years,  I  never  could  understand  why  he  should  undergo  such  an 
examination  to  make  him  qualified  to  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  a  man  who  has  been  in  continuous  service 
with  a  road  for  25  or  80  years  be  allowed  to  pass  the  45-year  limit  as  long  as  he 
remained  an  efficient  engineer,  or  would  he  be  retired  at  45  years? — A.  I  have 
never  known  of  any  such  cases  yet.  We  had  1  man  running  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road  here  who  ran  up  until  he  was  80  years  of  age;  and  he  ran  the  fast  line 
between  Washington  ana  Baltimore,  and  was  then  retired  on  a  pension.  We 
have  men  still  running  locomotives,  who  are  all  the  way  from  45  and  50  to  60  years 
of  ^e.  I  ran  a  locomotive  myself  for  20  years,  and  I  have  been  off  for  25.  A 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  man  and  the  care  he  has  taken  of  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  tell  the  commission  your  experience  with 
injunctions  and  the  manner  of  their  service  upon  you?— A.  Yes;  my  experience 
has  not  been  vety  pleasant  with  some  of  the  injunctions  that  have  been  issued 
and  the  decisions  rendered  by  some  of  our  judges.  Take^  for  instance,  the  case 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  road.  There  never  was  a  more  unjust  act  perpetrated  on 
men  than  there  was  on  that  occasion.  Each  one  of  us  in  the  office  was  served  in 
Cleveland.  Men  who  never  go  out  of  the  office,  whose  duties  never  take  them 
out  of  the  office  to  do  any  business  with  the  companies,  were  served  with  injunc- 
tions granted  by  Judge  tfenkins,  of  Milwaukee,  which  prohibited  me  and  every 
other  man  from  talRing,  conferring,  counseling,  or  advising  with  our  men.  I 
think  that  was  very  unfair  and  unjust.  In  the  first  place,  the  road  was  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  The  receivers,  without  consulting  with  the  men,  got  up  a 
new  schedule  of  wages,  which  was  a  reduction  from  what  the  men  were  receiv- 
ing. There  may  have  been  some  talk  among  the  men;  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction;  but  they  could  have  no  strike  on  that  road  or  any  other  road  with- 
out first  calling  upon  the  executive  officers  of  the  organization  and  having  a  meet- 
ing with  the  management.  So  that  this  talk  and  the  reason  assigned  for  getting 
out  these  injunctions  was  all  uncalled  for;  there  was  nothing  to  it.  Finally  we 
met  the  receivers  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  them  and  arrived  at  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  for  the  time  being,  but  the  iniunction  was  there  all  the  same;  and 
I  remember  Judge  Jenkins, in  his  ruling,  made  use  of  this  expression,  *'  The  men 
have  a  ri^ht  to  quit  work  individually  or  collectively  if  thev  want  to,  but  they 
have  no  right  to  quit  work  if  it  cripples  the  business  of  the  road.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  body  of  men  quitting  that  it  did  not  affect  or  cripple  the  business, 
whatever  they  were  engaged  in?  Then  Judge  Taft,  or,  rather,  Jud^e  Ricks, 
issued  an  injunction  in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan 
road,  which  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  prohibiting  advising  and  counseling 
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with  the  men,  which  I  think  was  very  nnjust.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing done  to  strip  some  of  these  judges  of  a  little  of  their  authority  when  it  is 
exercised  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Q.  Has  such  use  of  the  injunction  had  a  tendency  to  lower  respect  for  the  courts 
among  your  membership? — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  on  the  application  of  the  railroad  managers 
that  these  injunctions  were  issued? — ^A.  It  was  on  the  application  of  the  receivers 
in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  there  were  no  managers;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  others  it  was  on  the  request  of  the  officials  of  the  road. 

Q.  Were  those  injunctions  called  out  by  public  opinion  at  any  time,  in  your 
recollection?— A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Or  by  any  newspaper  discussion? — ^A.  No;  thev  were  issued  at  the  request 
of  the  company.  Taxe  the  case  of  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  road.  We  exer- 
cised every  honorable  effort  with  Mr.  Ashley;  we  even  offered  to  work  for  him 
for  a  less  rate  of  pay  than  any  other  road  was  paying.  He  positively  refused. 
Consequently  the  men  decided  to  quit,  and  we  sustained  them  in  quitting  and 
gave  them  the  protection  of  our  brotherhood.  We  did  what  we  thought  we  had 
a  right  to  do,  but  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  we  learn  tnat  we  did 
not  nave  the  right.  We  had  in  our  organization  a  rule  that  prohibited  our  men 
from  handling  cars  of  a  comi)any  where  there  was  a  strike — a  legal  strike — in 
force.  Consequentl> ,  when  we  decided  to  quit  on  that  road  we  notmed  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  of  the  adjoining  roads  that  there  was  a  legal  strike  in 
force  upon  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  road,  and  to  notify  the 
general  managers  of  that  fact,  which  they  did.  Of  course,  our  men,  understand- 
ing the  laws  of  the  brotherhood,  refused  to  handle  Ann  Arbor  cars.  Then  the 
injunction  was  issued  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  our  men  were  arrested.  We 
appealed  it  to  the  circuit  court  and  the  circuit  court  sustained  the  lower  court,  and 
we  brought  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  and  they  sustained  it.  Con- 
sequently we  have  elinunated  the  rule. 

Q.  Was  the  basis  of  the  decision  there  on  the  interstate-commerce  clause? — ^A. 
Yes;  and  tht)  antitrust  law,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  the  reason  assi^ed  by  Mr.  Ashley,  when  he  asked  for  a  reduction  of 
wages  on  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  road  there,  that  the  finances  of  the  road 
compelled  him  to  do  that?— A.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  young  Mr.  Ashley  did  not 
assign  any  reason.  One  year  before  we  had  a  dispute  with  his  father,  the 
ex-governor,  which  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  arbitrators  made  an 
award  and  young  Mr.  Ashley  never  carried  it  out,  and  that  feeling  of  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  continued  to  exist  which  culminated  in  the  strike.  Mr.  Ash- 
ley did  not  advance  any  argument  except  **  I  won't;  I  won't." 

Q.  Previous  to  this  injunction  did  you  have  a  written  contract  with  Mr.  Ashley 
and  the  road? — A.  Yes. 

(^ And  the  infraction  of  that  contract  was  through  Ashley  and  the  company? — 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  is  it  common,  when  you  make  application  for  the  dis- 
solution of  an  injunction,  to  bring  forward  this  written  instniment  of  agreement 
and  to  show  that  you  are  holding  to  the  terms  of  your  agreement?— A.  When  the 
papers  were  served  upon  me  I  was  sitting  in  the  depot  at  Toledo.  I  read  them 
over  and  I  said  to  the  United  States  marEuoal,  "  I  wifi  obey  the  order  of  the  court." 
I  immediately  returned  home  and  consulted  my  attorney,  and  he  told  me  what  to 
do  and  I  did  it.  At  the  hearing  before  Judges  Taft  and  Ricks  all  that  was 
brought  out,  and  it  had  no  weight  ux)on  the  decision  rendered  by  the  court. 

Q.  Did  the  court  take  into  consideration  the  written  instrument  of  agreement 
between  the  men  and  the  road?— A.  No;  Judge  Taft  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  his 
ruling  that  I  was  a  conspirator. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  writing  or  agreement?— A.  Yes;  independent  of  anything 
that  was  produced  in  court. 

Q.  (By  Jlr.  Phillips.)  Was  the  written  agreement  produced  in  court?— A.  I 
was  under  oath.  It  was  not  called  for.  The  statement  under  oath  called  for  it 
and  was  given  by  me. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  telling  the  commission 
something  about  the  nature  of  the  different  funds  which  your  organization  has 
been  building  up?— A.  Not  the  least.  We  have,  you  might  say,  three  separate 
funds.  One  is  the  current  fund,  drawn  from  to  pay  the  general  expenses,  salaries, 
printing,  and  so  on;  another  is  known  as  the  charity  fund,  the  widow  and  orphans' 
fund,  if  you  please;  the  other  is  known  as  the  contingent  fund,  to  be  drawn  from 
in  case  of  emergency,  or,  in  other  words,  in  case  of  a  strike.  You  know  we  have 
had  strikes;  we  are  not  ashamed  of  them,  and  we  make  provision  for  all  those 
things.    Our  current  fund  is  drawn  from  at  each  convention.    We  have,  in  the 
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first  place,  what  we  call  a  charity  blank,  which  is  filled  ont  by  persons  who  need 
assistance  and  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  division.  They  are  brought  to  the 
convention;  they  are  submitted  to  oar  executive  committee,  who  investigate  and 
recommend  an  allowance.  The  convention  in  the  first  place  sets  apart  so  much 
to  be  given  away  to  charity.  Last  year  they  gave  away  $42,000.  l^t  is  about 
the  average  which  they  give  in  that  direction.  Of  course,  that  reduces  the  cur- 
rent fund  somewhat.  We  have  had  no  occasion  to  draw  from  the  contingent 
fund  for  a  number  of  years,  so  it  is  growing. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  the  size  of  it? — A.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of,  per- 
haps, $100,000.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  figures  without  looking  it  up,  because 
I  am  not  the  financial  officer  and  do  not  'pay  as  much  attention  to  the  details  in 
that  direction  as  he  does. 

Q.  What  is  the  assessment  upon  your  members  for  these  different  funds? — 
A.  What  is  known  as  the  grand  aues  is  $2.50  a  year,  for  which  they  receive  a  copy 
of  our  monthly  joum^.  Then  the  local  dues  paid  to  the  local  divisions  avera^ 
from  $4  to  $6  a  year.  So  that  you  may  say  that  the  total  dues  for  membership 
would  be  from  $8  to  $9  a  year. 

Q.  Are  these  different  funds  of  your  grand  organization  built  up  from  this 
$2.50  or  are  they  partly  built  up  from  the  $4  to  $o  paid  into  the  locals?— A.  No; 
they  are  buHt  from  the  $2.50  and  the  profits  on  printing.  We  furnish  all  the 
printing  of  different  documents  of  the  subdivisions,  on  which  there  is  a  profit, 
and  that  ^oes  into  the  general  fund.  For  instance,  from  the  publishing  of  our 
monthly  journal  there  is  quite  a  revenue  derived,  and  quite  a  revenue  from  our 
constitutions  and  by-laws  and  all  other  documents  required  by  the  subdivisions, 
and  all  that  goes  into  the  current  fund,  out  of  which  they  contribute  $42,000  at 
each  convention. 

Q.  Is  this  fund  of  $100,000  practically  the  same  as  the  defense  fund  among  the 
conductors?— A.  Yes;  simply  that  we  call  it  the  contingent  fund  instead  of  the 
defense  fund. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  insurance  regarded  among  your  brotherhood 
as  less  onerous  than  the  usual  rates  of  fraternal  insurance? — ^A.  I  can  say  this: 
The  rate  has  never  yet  exceeded  H  P^r  cent.  Some  years  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  higher  than  others — and  the  numoer  of  accidents;  but  the  rate  has  never  yet 
exceeded,  to  my  knowledge,  since  its  formation  in  1867, 1^  per  cent.  We  think  it 
is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  letter  than  we  can  set  in  any  old-une  company  from  the 
fact  that  we  XMty  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  arm,  limb,  or  eyesight  of  one  or  both  eyes, 
the  same  amount  as  we  do  for  death. 

Q.  Is  it  the  desire  of  your  brotherhood  to  maintain  among  yourselves  this  insur- 
ance solely,  or  to  agree  to  the  cooperation  of  the  companies  in  furnishing  a  part 
of  the  insurance? — A.  Our  men,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  prefer  their  own. 
It  is  only  of  recent  date  that  the  railroad  companies  have  taken  any  steps  to  make 
provision  for  their  men.  I  remember  when  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania systmn.  It  created  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  so  much  so  that  I  was 
called  to  the  city  of  Phlladelpnia.  They  were  all  worked  up,  excited;  did  not 
want  it;  would  not  have  it.  We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  committee  and  we 
looked  it  over,  and  I  said.  "  If  you  can  get  the  company  to  eliminate  this  obliga- 
tory clause  there  are  no  objections  to  it."  I  advised  them  to  go  and  wait  upon 
Mr,  Pugh,  or  the  president  if  necessary,  and  ask  him  to  eliminate  that  obligatory 
clause.  They  did  so,  which  was  satisfactory.  I  said,  **  As  long  as  this  matter  is 
left  optional  for  you  to  take  or  leave  it  alone,  you  have  no  right  to  find  any  fault." 
The  company  did  eliminate  the  obligatory  cktuse  and  left  it  optional  with  the  men, 
and  it  was  not  but  a  little  while  before  they  all  went  into  it. 

Q.  Then  the  striking  out  of  iMa  clause  has  made  it  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
men?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  still  satisfactorily  in  existence? — ^A.  As  far  as  the  Pennsylvania 
system  is  concerned,  I  have  heard  no  complaints,  and  I  have  heard  of  many  who 
have  gone  into  it. 

Q.  Would  the  firemen  acquire  a  larger  sum  of  insurance  by  taking  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  railroads? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not. 

S.  Would  they  pass  your  limit  of  4,500?— A.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  limit  with  us. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  no  feeling  among  the  engineers  that  the  rail- 
road companies  promote  these  beneficiary  societies  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
allesiance  of  the  engineers  between  their  organization  and  tneir  interest  in  the 
fund  controlled  by  the  company,  so  that  in  time  of  trouble  they  would  hesitate 
what  to  do? — ^A.  There  have  been  such  expressions  made  by  individuals,  but  I 
can  not  say  that  it  is  a  general  feeling.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  com- 
plaints made  about  the  way  it  is  mana^d  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  but 
as  I  have  said,  I  have  heard  no  complaints  from  the  Pennsylvania  system.    You 
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talk  with  some  of  our  men  and  yon  will  find  that  qnite  a  number  have  a  feeling 
of  distrust  concerning  it;  they  think  it  is  done,  you  may  say,  to  wean  the  men 
away  from  their  own  or  win  them  over.  I  have  said  this,  that  we,  as  an  organi- 
zation, lon^  before  the  railroad  companies  took  any  interest  in  that  direction, 
made  provision  for  the  men,  and  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  preference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  you  think  that  provision  is  ample?— A.  Oh,  of 
course,  that  has  kept  out  of  our  insurance  a  great  number  who  would  have  gone 
into  it  had  it  not  been  for  that. 

Q.  Will  vou  tell  the  commission  something  about  the  relations  your  organiza- 
tion bears  toward  the  other  organizations  in  railroad  transportation?— A.  Our 
relations  are  friendly,  although  we  are  not  a  part  of  the  federation.  We  believe 
in  cooperation,  and  we  have,  in  every  instance  where  a  wish  has  been  expressed 
by  our  men  and  the  others,  cheerfully  cooperated  with  them  in  the  adjustment  of 
grievances,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  question  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  joining  the  federation  was  submitted  to  our  last  conven- 
tion. It  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  defeated.  Prior  to  that  they  had  system 
federations,  which  left  it  to  the  men  on  the  system  to  determine  whether  they 
would  have  it  or  not.  It  was  adopted  on  quite  a  number  of  systems,  and  the  other 
organizations  at  their  conventions  delegated  authoritv  to  their  executive  officers 
to  formulate  a  plan  and  submit  it  to  the  membership  of  their  organizations,  which 
they  did,  and  it  was  adopted.  It  is  known  as  the  national  federation,  which  abol- 
ished system  federation.  Consequently  we  are  outside  of  the  federation,  yet  our 
relations  are  friendly — I  can  speak  personally  for  myself— with  the  other  execu- 
tive officers;  they  are  of  the  most  friendly  character,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
and  the  organization  I  represent  is  concerned,  nothing  will  be  done  to  disturb 
those  relations  if  we  can  x>o88ibly  avoid  it.  We  believe  in  being  on  friendly  terms 
with  everybody;  but  when  the  delegates,  who  are  the  lawmaking  body  of  our 
brotherhood,  pass  upon  the  question  and  decide  it,  that  settles  it  for  the  time 
being. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  you  hold  to  the  autonomy  of  your  own 
organization  and  cooperate  in  a  friendly  way  with  like  organizations  in  trans- 
portation?—A.  Yes;  uiat  is  our  pnosition  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  principal  reason  why  you  do  not  go  into 
the  federation  with  the  other  trades?- A.  I  will  answer  your  question  just  the 
same  as  I  told  Brothers  Clark,  Morrisey,  Sargeant,  and  Powell  in  the  cit^  of 
Washington  some  time  ago.  They  asked  me  my  reasons  for  opposing  federation. 
I  said,  **  I  am  not  willing  to  delegate  the  power  and  authority  to  a  conductor,  a 
telegraph  operator,  a  fireman,  or  a  brakeman  to  say  whether  the  engineers  shall 
quit  work  or  not.  I  want  that  question  to  be  decided  by  engineers,  not  by  any- 
body else.  '*  That  is  one  of  my  principal  reasons.  Another  reason  is,  the  moment 
you  federate  you  lose  your  identity  as  an  organization.  No  matter  how  you  may 
do  it,  the  public  will  look  upon  it  that  you  have  become  a  part  of  the  federation, 
and  you  will  be  known  then  as  the  American  Federation  of  Railway  Employees 
only;  there  will  be  no  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  or  Brotherhooa  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  or  Order  of  Railwav  Conductors,  or  Order  of  Railway  Tele- 
graphers. I  may  be  mistaken.  We  are  tne  pioneers  in  the  work  of  reformation 
among  railway  men.  For  years  we  were  the  only  organization  that  claimed  to  be 
a  protective  organization.  For  22  years  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  was 
known  as  a  nonprotective  organization;  the  same  way  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  up  to  1885;  and  for  80  years  we  went  right  alon^  adjusting 
our  grievances,  making  ag^reements  with  the  companies  without  the  a.d  or  assist- 
ance of  anybody.  We  have  treated  everybody  well  so  far  as  we  knew  how,  and 
I  never  could  understand,  and  I  do  not  know  to-day,  why  it  is  necessarv  for  the 
locomotive  engineers  to  federate  with  others.  For  what  pui-pose?  Miglit  never 
made  right.  Some,  however,  advance  this  anrument:  If  a  delegation  representing 
every  branch  of  the  service  walks  into  the  office  of  the  general  manager  he  would 
not  dare  say  no.  Well,  that  remains  to  be  seen.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 
win  by  resorting  to  coercive  measures,  nor  do  I  believe  jrou  would  be  received  in 
the  same  spirit  if  you  would  approach  him  in  that  coercive  way.  Again,  it  may 
be  selfish,  out  federation  would  mean  that  each  organization  would  have  to  spend 
its  time  and  money  in  adjusting  other  people^s  differences.  Personally  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  it,  and  there  has  never  been  any  argument  advanced  by 
anyone  to  convince  me  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  to  federate  with  the  organizations  for  its  future  good. 

Q.  You  have  taken  lessons  then  from  the  causes  which  have  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  Of  course  I  have  had  my  own  notion 
and  my  own  view  about  these  things.  I  differ  with  a  great  many  men  as  to  how 
a  labor  organization  ought  to  be  conducted.    I  have  gone  on  the  principle  that  we 
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should  all  be  willing  to  do  by  other  people  as  we  woold  like  to  have  them  do  by 
ns;  that  is  mjr  way  of  doing  business,  and  I  wish  to  say  here,  for  the  information 
of  the  commission,  that  if  the  railway  managers  of  this  conntry  had  received  us 
as  we  have  always  been  willing  to  meet  them,  so  far  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  is  concerned,  we  never  wonld  have  had  any  trouble;  there  never 
would  have  been  any  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviMasTON) .  I  believe  they  say  the  same  thing  of  you — 
if  you  would  have  done  what  was  right  they  would  have.  How  do  you  harmonize 
those  two  statements?— A.  Let  us  take  the  facts.  You  are  the  general  manager, 
if  you  please,  of  a  road  whose  stock  is  quoted  at  145  or  160,  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  richest  corporations  in  the  West.  Your  men  apt)roach  you  and 
want  you  to  pay  as  much  as  your  competitors.  You  say,  ''  I  won't  do  it."  We 
try  to  convince  you  of  the  fairness  of  our  proposition.  You  still  refuse;  you  are 
stubborn;  you  will  not  do  it;  the  men  decide  to  quit.    Who  is  to  blame? 

%Has  your  organization  lessened  the  number  of  wrecks,  loss  of  property,  loss 
ves,  and  things  like  that,  and  by  that  means  improved  the  situation  all 
along  the  line?— A.  We  have  assisted  the  companies  in  ridding  the  service  of  a 
great  many  incompetent  men. 

Q.  Does  not  that  help  the  service? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  lessened  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  your  organization  to  a 
very  large  per  cent? — ^A.  We  have,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  here  a  magazine  article,  which  seems  to  show 
pretty  conclusively  that  the  practice  of  blacklisting^  has  been  carried  on  quijie 
extensively  in  some  parts  of  tne  country,  especiall^^  m  that  ereat  railroad  center 
Chicago?    Do  ^ou  know  anything  about  that  Question? — A.  No. 

Q.  it  is  pubushed  in  the  Arena,  and  the  autnor  of  it  is  Mr.  William  J.  Strong, 
the  attorney  who  won  that  suit  for  Fred  R.  Ketcham,  one  of  the  strikers  who  was 
blacklisted  in  the  strike  of  1894,  and  the  jury  gave  him  a  verdict  of  twenty-one 
thousand  and  odd  dollars. — ^A.  I  could  not  say  from  personal  knowledge,  vou 
understand,  that  any  company  had  blacklisted  the  engineers.  I  nave  heard  tnat 
such  things  have  been  done.  Statements  have  been  made  by  some  of  my  men  in 
which  they  say  like  this:  '*  I  have  been  discharged  for  belonging  to  the  brother- 
hood; have  applied  for  employment  on  another  road;  I  was  ^ven  employment, 
went  to  work,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  notified  that  my  services  were  no  longer 
required."  They  attributed  it  to  some  notice  the  road  had  received  from  the  last 
road  where  they  were  employed,  but  I  could  not  state  positively  that  a  man  was 
blacklisted.  You  of  course  remember  the  trouble  of  1894.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
men  became  involved  in  that  trouble.  It  occurred  on  a  certain  day  in  June. 
Those  men  who  voluntarily  quit,  asked  for  letters  from  their  former  employers. 
They  were  given  letters  in  which  it  stated  the  date  they  quit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  And  the  date  corresponded ^A.  With  the  date  of 

the  striKe,  and  consequently  when  they  sought  employment  and  produced  this 
letter;  that  seemed  to  shut  them  out.  Of  course  I  nave  read  of  cases.  I  think  I 
read  of  the  case  you  speak  of,  where  men  have  recovered,  and  I  think  they  ought 
to.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  right  to  place  anjr  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any 
man  obtaining  employment  tp  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family,  because 
if  he  does  not  suit  you  he  may  suit  someone  else.  It  is  all  wrong  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  it  ever  alleged  that  there  was  a  blacklisting  fea- 
ture connected  with  the  trouble  on  the  Reading  road  some  years  ago  wnen  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  receivers? — A.  No.  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  the  Read 
ing  road.  Of  course  Mr.  Gowan  is  dead  and  gone.  During  the  Centennial 
of  1876  the  Reading  road  carried  a  great  many  passengers,  did  an  immense  busi- 
ness very  successfully.  After  the  Centennial  the  men  made  application  for  a 
slight  increase  of  pay.  Instead  of  granting  it,  along  in  the  following  month 
of  March,  I  think  it  was,  Franklin  B.  GK>wan,  as  president  of  the  roaa,  issued 
his  printed  circular,  requesting  his  engineers  to  leave  the  brotherhood  or  leave 
his  service.  It  was  a  peremptory  demand.  Men  were  handed  those  circulars, 
some  of  them,  while  oiline  their  en^es  at  the  station.  We  were  sent  for. 
We  met  with  the  men  at  Fhiladelphia.  The  question  came  up,  whether  they 
would  remain  with  the  Reading  Company  or  with  the  brotherhood.  They 
decided  by  unanimous  vote  to  remain  with  the  brotherhood.  Consequently,  they 
all  quit  in  a  body,  with  the  exception  of  12,  expecting  by  so  doing  that  the  com- 
pany would  not  be  able  to  fill  their  placeb,  but  they  did.  They  filled  their  places. 
Those  men  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the  brotherhood  paid  them  under  the 
laws  of  the  organization  so  much  a  month  for  3  months.  The  men  who  took  the 
places  of  our  men  joined  the  Eniffhts  of  Labor  later  on,  and  afterwards  had  a 
strike,  and  some  of  the  old  men,  ymo  lost  their  jobs  in  1877  and  were  still  in  that 
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section  of  the  conntry,  took  the  places  vacated  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  for 
so  doing  they  were  charged  with  being  scabs.  During  the  strike  on  the  Chicajg^, 
Burlington  and  Qnincv  road  a  ^ntleman  came  to  Chicago  and  represented  him> 
self  as  Deing  master  of  the  Elnights  of  Labor  lodge  at  Reading.  He  stated  that 
many  of  our  men  had  taken  the  places  of  their  men,  and  if  I  would  call  them 
off  he  would  take  his  men  back  home.  He  had  brought  a  carload  to  Chicago.  I 
told  him  I  had  no  authority  to  do  that,  but  I  would  request  the  chairman  of  our 
executive  committee  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  investigate,  and  if  he  found  our 
men  had  taken  the  pla^  vacated  by  those  men  to  ask  them  to  withdraw  and 
promise  them  pay  from  the  brotherhood.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  and  investi- 
gated and  found  it  was  not  so.  Somehow  or  other  this  telegram  that  I  save  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  got  into  the  newspapers,  which  angered  Mx.  Cor- 
bin,  who  turned  against  our  brotherhood.  Up  to  tnat  time  he  had  been  our  friend, 
but  would  not  employ  after  that  time  a  brotherhood  man  on  the  Reading  road, 
and  that  gave  rise  to  what  you  speak  of,  blacklisting  the  men. 

Q.  The  road  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers  part  of  that  time?— A.  No;  that  was 
later  on.  Later  on,  when  Mr.  McLeod  was  receiver— that  was  the  last  time  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road;  he  afterwards  went  to  the 
New  England  road-— 2  of  our  men  were  discharged.  It  was  represented  to  me  that 
they  were  ^scharged  for  joining  the  brotherhood.  I  took  it  up  with  Mr.  McLeod 
at  that  time.  He  produced  a  paper  that  one  of  our  men  had  signed  on  entering 
the  service  of  the  company,  wherein  he  agreed  not  to  join  any  laoor  organization. 
He  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  sustained  men  in  violating  an  agreement  ot  that 
kind.  I  said,  *'No,  sir.  If  that  man  signed  that  pax)er  which  you  produce,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say.  In  this  case,"  I  said,  **  here  is  another  young  man 
who  has  never  signed  any  paper  and  was  called  into  the  office  by  Mr.  Swigert 
(who  was  the  general  superintendent)  and  asked  if  he  was  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  when  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  discharged.  I 
want  you  to  reinstate  that  young  man .  '*  He  said,  * '  Where  is  he?  "  I  said  * '  Down 
stairs."  **  Bring  him  up."  I  brought  him  up.  He  asked  the  voung  man  the 
question  and  he  answered  it  just  as  he  told  me,  and  he  reinstated  that  young  man 
and  paid  him  for  what  tilne  he  was  off,  which  was  all  we  could  ask.  That  satisfied 
me  tnat  they  were  not  proscribing  men  for  belonging  to  the  l^otherhood.  They 
prefeired,  when  they  entered  the  service,  that  they  should  not  be  members  of 
any  organization,  but  if  they  employed  them  and  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
officials  that  they  were  members  they  were  not  disturbed  for  that. 

Q.  What  were  Judee  Paxon*s  relations  to  your  organization?— A.  That  occurred 
with  the  trainmen,  I  oelieve.  He  was  charged  witn  discharging  2  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Trainmen.  He  was  charged  with  being  an  avowed  enemy  to 
organized  labor.  For  that  reason  organized  labor  protested  against  his  appoint- 
ment.   I  did  not  know  the  gentleman.    All  I  know  is  what  I  have  been  tola. 

Q.  Your  organization  among  others? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  organization  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — 
A.  That  question  has  not  been  brought  before  our  convention,  yet  I  feel  safe  in 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  speamng  for  the  organization  on  it:  We  are  in 
favor  of  restricting  inmiigration,  believing  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philx.ips).  Your  organization  is  not  directly  affected  by  it? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  about  indirectly?— A.  It  is  indirectly  affected  in 
this  way,  just  the  same  as  any  other  branch  of  industry,  that  after  awhile  it 
creates  a  large  surplus  of  workmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  propose  to  restrict,  educationally? — ^A.  I 
would  have  it  educational. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  that  the  only  restriction  you  would  put 
on  it?— A.  No;  I  would  add  prepay;  that  is,  a  financial  test. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  require  each  immigrant  to  own  and  possess  in  his 
own  right  in  money  or  anything  else? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  justified  in 
prescribing  a  limit.  If  he  had  anything  at  all,  he  ought  to  have  sufficient  so  he 
would  not  oecome  dependent  on  the  community. 

[,  What  do  you  think  that  ought  to  be? — ^A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  at  least 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  your  organization  would  support  a  bill  in 
Congress  restricting  immigration?— A.  I  think  it  would;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Any  other  way  in  which  you  would 
restrict  it?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way. 

Q.  Would  you  restrict  them  in  their  rights  of  becoming  citizens? — ^A.  Perhaps 
I  have  peculiar  views  upon  that  question.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  qualify  tha 
ballot.    I  would  not  allow  any  man  to  vote  who  could  not  read  or  write. 
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9*  English  or  German  or  Italian?— A.  Goald  not  read  the  ballot  that  was 
printed  for  him  in  this  conntry. 

Q.  That  means  English?— A.  That  is  my  answer.  I  regard  the  ballot,  the  way 
it  is  used  now,  as  a  farce  and  a  mockery.  Men  go  up  to  the  polls  and  deposit  a 
ballot  at  the  behest  of  somebody  else  and  do  not  Know  what  tney  are  doinv. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  commission  should  recommend  to  Congress  a  bul  with 
all  those  disqualifying  schemes  in  order  to  have  these  elements  eliminated 
wholly?— A.  Yes,  I  think  it  should. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  views  on  compulsory  arbitration?— A. 
I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  arbitration,  but  there  has  been  so  much  said,  and 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  manifested,  on  compulsory  arbitration,  that  I  have 
dropped  that  part  of  it.  Still  I  never  could  understand  why  there  should  be  rea- 
sonable objections  raised  to  compulsory  arbitration,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  rail- 
roads. They  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  regulates  and  con- 
trols the  railroad  companies  in  regard  to  rates,  which  makes  it  compulsory  on  the 
part  of  the  companies  to  submit  to  the  rulings  decided  xipon. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  claim  they  have  not  enough 
power  to  carry  out  what  they  find? — A.  They  want  more,  and  I  guess  they  will 
get  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Arbitration,  to  be  arbitration,  must  be 
compulsory,  must  it  not? — A.  I  think  so;  unless  there  is  some  way  to  compel 
parties  to  abide  by  the  award,  some  penalty  attached — it  is  left  simply  to  their 
nonor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  ^ou  not  embrace  your  views,  as  well  as  the  views 
of  the  brotherhood  generally,  in  an  arbitration  bill  which  has  recently  become  a 
law? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  last  act;  does 
it  cover  the  grotmd? — A.  It  covers  the  ground  as  far  as  it  goes;  it  is  simply  this: 
pubUc  sentiment  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  any  party  engaged  in  a  dispute;  and  if  it 
18  known  to  the  public  that  one  party  to  a  dispute  offers  to  arbitrate  and  the  other 
refuses,  we  would  have  public  sentiment  in  our  favor.  That  is  one  advanti^  to 
be  derived  from  the  arbitration  bill. 

Q.  How  much  effect  on  corporations,  moneyed  syndicates,  does  public  opinion 
have  when  they  take  a  near  cut  to  pet  a  thing? — ^A.  When  public  sentiment  is  thor- 
oughly aroused  it  generally  has  its  effects  sooner  or  later,  and  will  continue  to. 
We  can  not  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  arbitration  under  the  law  x>assed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress?— ^A.  No;  fortunately  for  us  there  has  been  no  occasion.  We  have  been 
able  so  far  to  adjust  every  case  we  have  had.  We  have  had  some  7  or  8  cases.  I 
just  returned  from  St.  Paul,  where  we  had  a  case.  President  Stickney  and  I  had 
a  very  pleasant  conference  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  very  amicable  settlement; 
consequently,  so  long  as  that  can  be  done  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  justice  of  that  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  you  did  not  agree  in  the  case  to  which  you  refer, 
would  you  have  to  offer  to  arbitrate  under  this  law? — ^A.  Yes,  we  would  have 
made  the  effort. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  idea  that  the  existing  law  had  anything  to  do  with  ^rour  set- 
tling that,  knowing  that  it  would  be  appealed  to?— A.  I  think  not.  I  think  that 
the  man  we  had  to  deal  with,  being  a  fair  man,  known  as  such,  had  more  to  do 
with  it  than  anything  else — the  disposition  to  listen  and  do  what  was  ri^ht. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  any  of  your  organizations  made  any  criticism  as 
to  the  operation  of  section  10  of  that  law? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  It  nas  been  stated  that  it  is  evaded  by  the  railroad  companies,  in  some  cases, 
by  not  having  employment  for  a  man  who  applies  for  work  and  does  not  express 
a  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  beneficial  association.  Do  vou  know  anyuung 
about  that? — ^A.  In  a  general  way,  we  have  heard  complaints,  but  nothing  official. 
I  know  this,  that  men  have  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany without  being  required  to  take  it  out;  that  is.  it  was  not  one  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  tney  were  employed.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  in 
accepting  service  they  also  become  a  member  of  that  relief  association. 

Q.  It  is  believed  to  operate  in  this  way,  that  if  they  come  and  ask  for  employ- 
ment, and  also  si^^nify  a  desire  to  become  members  of  that  association,  they  f;et 
employment,  and  if  not  they  do  not  get  employment? — ^A.  There  may  be  something 
in  tnat.  Still,  I  have  sent  quite  a  number  of  engineers  there  and  have  not  heard 
any  complaint  from  them  on  that  question,  and  I  very  seldom  allow  myself  to 
form  any  opinion  on  rumor.  If  I  get  anything  official,  authentic,  then  I  am  pre- 
pared to  pass  on  it;  but  you  know  men  talking  say  a  great  man^  things  some- 
times, and  when  you  come  to  investigate  them  tnere  is  really  nothing  in  them. 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  the  qnestion  of  incorrorating  ^onr  organization 
been  before  your  annual  meeting  at  any  time? — ^A.  xee;  our  insurance  depart- 
ments were  incorporated.  We  were  obliged  to  have  them  incorporated,  and  they 
have  their  own  officers  now,  and  a  board  of  trustees.  That  was  brought  about 
through  the  action  of  2  men  who  joined  our  brotherhood  in  the  city  of  Wew  York. 
When  a  man  joins  the  brotherhood  he  is  required  to  take  out  and  carry  at  least 
one  insurance  policy.  After  they  became  members  they  refused  to  comply  with 
that  law,  consequently  they  were  ez];)elled.  They  laid  their  case  before  an 
attorney  in  the  city.  This  was  some  5  years  ago;  and  we  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  we  were  doing  business  in  the  State  of  New  York  contrary  to  law  as 
an  insurance  association.  As  soon  as  we  learned  that  we  consulted  an  attorney 
and  he  told  us  to  become  incorporated  and  take  out  a  license.  They  had  to  have 
their  own  trustees,  and  in  that  wa^  the  insurance  department  became  incorpo- 
rated; but  the  brotherhood  proi)er  is  not,  and  some  objections  have  been  raised 
by  the  delegates  to  becoming  incorporated  because  they  say  each  individual  mem- 
ber could  be  sued  and  recovered  against  in  case  of  trouble,  and  consequently 
there  has  never  been  any  effort  made  to  become  incorporated. 

Q.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  it  was  rather  unsafe  for  the  labor  organizations 
to  oecome  incorporated? — A.  According  to  that  ruling.  Now,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Ashley  sued  me  for  $300,000  damages.  He  sued  me  as  an  individual,  as  an  officer 
of  the  association,  on  account  of  telegrams  I  sent  out.  We  learned  from  our 
attorneys  that  they  could  recover;  it  would  depend  upon  the  jury  how  much 
judgment  they  got;  but  through  the  attorneys  it  was  settled  out  of  court  on  the 
payment  by  us  of  ^,500.  That  grew  out  of  cars  of  this  company  being  detained 
vrith  perishable  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  not  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations  free 
the  individual  members  from  legal  responsibilities? — ^A.  They  tell  me  not — ^if  he 
had  anything  they  could  get. 

(Q.  By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  to 
the  labor  organization  in  its  becoming  incorporated,  unless  it  is  to  cover  ftmos  of 
the  organization  or  the  insurance? — A.  They  require  bonds.  We  are  under  bonds 
for  $35,000.  Mr.  Ingraham  and  the  officers  of  the  insurance  department  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  local  divisions  handling  money  are  all  imder  bonds,  so  that  the 
members  are  protected  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  boycotts,  or  do  you 
resort  to  it  in  your  organization? — ^A.  We  did  until  the  Sujjreme  Court  decided 
against  it.  They  called  it  the  boycott.  If  we  had  a  strike,  if  you  please,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  road,  under  our  rule  the  members  of  the  brotherhooa  on  any  other 
road  would  not  be  permitted  to  handle  the  Pennsylvania  cars,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  it  unlawful,  consequently  we  eliminated  the  rule. 

Q.  Have  you  anythinp^  to  say  about  proposed  leg^islation  to  strengthen  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  outside  of  what  you  have  said  in  your  statement  to 
the  commission? — A.  Nothing,  unless  it  is  that  they  ought  to  have  power  to  pun- 
ish for  violation  of  any  State  law;  uix)n  investigation,  they  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  punish  the  gniilty. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  railroad  companies  should  be  compelled  to  file  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  a  full  detailed  account  of  all  accidents,  giving  the 
causes  of  the  accidents,  names  of  the  persons  maimed  or  killed,  etc.? — ^A.  Railroad 
companief^,  just  as  individuals,  ought  to  be  comx)elled  to  comply  with  any  law 
enacted  by  the  Oovemment.  I  do  not  know  why  a  railroad  company  shomd  be 
relieved  or  released  from  compliance  with  the  law  any  more  than  an  individual. 
In  regard  to  the  equipment  of  cars,  you  remember  the  time  expired  the  1st  of 
last  tJanuary.  The  railroad  companies  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  appealed  for  an  extension  of  5  years.  The  representatives  of  the 
organizations  thougnt  that  too  long,  and  they  protested  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  On  what  ground? — ^A.  Some  of  them  had 
made  no  effort  to  comply  with  the  law.  We  can  not  understand  whv  they  should 
be  permitted  to  ignore  the  law  any  more  than  anybody  else.  Whenever  thev 
assign  a  good  reason — ^poverty  was  the  principal  one — then  it  should  be  considered. 
Then  the  companies  passed  through  a  very  serious  time,  just  the  same  as  the 
country  at  large.  Under  those  circumstances  they  were  entitled  to  consideration; 
but  where  a  company  took  the  position  that  they  did  not  do  it  and  at  the  same 
time  acknowledged  that  they  had  been  paying  8  per  cent  dividends  right  along, 
we  did  not  think  that  a  very  good  reason  for  noncompliance  with  the  law. 

Q.  Are  the  railroads  agreed  upon  uniform  couplings? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not. 

Q.  Does  not  that  law  require  it?— A.  It  does  not  bind  them  to  any  particular 
coupling. 
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Q.  The  law  remiires  that  cars  should  be  of  the  same  height  and  have  imifonn 
couplings?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  attempted  to  comply  with  that?— A.  I  believe  they  have,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  usual  duration  of  these  written  agree- 
ments between  the  companies  and  the  men?— A.  They  are  unlimited.  Some  of 
them  embody  a  clause  for  90j  00,  90  days'  notice  if  either  x)arty  desires  a  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  you  who  propose  agreements  to  railroad  compa- 
nies, is  it? — ^A.  Of  course  in  the  early  days  it  was  something  new  for  a  committee 
to  wait  upon  a  railroad  management.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  help  make  a 
written  agreement  with  a  railroad  company  in  regard  to  wages  and  rules  for  the 
protection  and  government  of  the  men.  In  some  of  the  agreement  90  days'  notice 
IS  required;,  others,  60;  some,  90.  If  you  desire  any  change  jrou  have  to  give  that 
lengtn  of  notice;  and  what  led  up  to  the  agreement  was  simply  this:  The  com- 
mittee got  together  and  presented  ajpajwr  to  the  company;  it  was  taken  up  and 
discussed;  it  was  then  reduced  to  wntinjs^  by  the  company  and  printed,  and  went 
out  as  an  agreement  between  the  engineers  and  the  company,  si^ed  by  the 
general  management  and  the  chairmau  and  secretary  of  the  committee.  That 
was  the  origin  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  most  of  the  railroads  sign  such  contracts?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LivmosTON.)  Have  you  ever  made  a  test  in  the  courts 
of  those  cases,  where  contracts  have  been  violated,  for  damages? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  jPhillips.)  What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  ¥raterea  stock  of  railroads 
ux)on  the  emplovees?— A.  That  would  only  come  up  in  a  discussion  between  the 
committees  and  the  company  if  they  pleaded  poverty.  They  generally  go  pre- 
pared to  come  back  at  that  argument. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  per  cent  of  watered  stock  in  a  large 
number  of  railroad  companies? — ^A.  I  would  not  like  to  sav  that;  x)ersonidly,  I 
never  knew  it.  We  never  trouble  ourselves  about  them  if  they  give  us  what  we 
want. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  employees  could  not  receive  better  wages  than 
the^  do  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  work,  or  did  not  work,  for  companies 
which  have  a  large  amount  of  watered  stock? — A.  The  railroad  men  in  this 
country,  as  a  rule,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  have  had  no  occasion  to  complain  so 
far  as  relates  to  their  wages,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  have  been  maintained 
all  through  the  panic.  We  did  in  1898  submit  to  a  slight  reduction  on  two  or 
three  roaos,  where  we  were  called  upon.  For  instance,  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville requested  a  reduction;  on  the  Southern  they  made  a  slight  reduction,  and 
on  the  Wabash.  But  outside  of  them  the  wages  have  been  maintained,  among 
the  tndnmen  especially,  so  that  they  have  been  given  no  occasion  to  complain  so 
far  as  that  goes.  We  are  getting  the  same  rate  of  pay  to-day — I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  engineers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  firemen — ^that  we  have 
been  receiving  for  the  last  15  years,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  we  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  wil^  the  rate  of  pay  we  are  now  receiving,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. Our  men  on  the  Southern  Railway  here  have  been  striving  toget  their 
reduction  restored,  but  Mr.  Spencer  has  given  very  good  reasons.  He  simply 
said  to  the  committee  he  could  not  do  it  at  that  time;  but  he  has  agreed  to  take 
the  matter  up  next  August,  and  we  expect  then,  when  they  are  in  a  position  to 
do  it,  that  they  will  restore  the  10  per  cent,  and  I  think  they  will. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Can  you  buy  as  much  now  with  a  dollar 
as  vou  could  10  or  15  years  ago,  or  more?— A.  I  think  in  some  cases  more. 

Q.  You  are  really  getting  more  wages  now  than  ever? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (BvMr.  Kennedy.)  Were  your  scales  prettv  well  maintained  during  the 
financial  depression  of  1898,  until  recently?— A.  Yes;  with  few  exceptions— the 
roads  that  I  nave  mentioned. 

Q.  Was  there  a  falling  off  in  the  number  employed?— A.  Oh,  yes.  You  see,  men 
employed  in  the  train  service  as  a  rule  are  paia  by  the  trip  or  mile.  Their  wages 
depend  ux)on  the  amount  of  business  done.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  have  not 
been  called  upon  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  prices,  because  there  have  been  cases 
where  men  would  not  earn  over  $S6  or  $40  a  month.  If  there  were  no  trains  to 
run  there  was  no  pay. 

Q.  The  members  of  your  organization  are  steadfast  in  their  loyalty  to  the  organ- 
ization, are  they?— A.  As  a  rule;  yes.  Of  course  in  1894  a  few  of  them  broke 
away. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiYiNGSTON.)  That  1894  scrape  settled  the  fact  whether 
they  were  loyal,  did  it  not? — ^A.  A  large  majority. 

J  I  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  railroad  engineers  are  in  a  position,  practically,  to 
orce  their  reasonable  demands  and  their  rights?— A.  we  feel  tnat  we  are,  if 
driven  to  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  tllink  your  strength  gives  your  men  an  incen- 
tive to  strike  when  they  have  a  difficulty  that  is  not  very  great? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  on  the  other  hand,  tnat  your  strength  restricts  striking? — ^A. 
Yes;  in  the  first  place  they  can  not  have  a  legal  strike  without  the  consent  of  the 

fraud  chief  engineer,  and  they  never  will  get  it  unless  they  have  a  just  cause, 
hey  know  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  more  or  less  striking  since  the  organi- 
zation of  railway  engineers? — ^A.  Of  course  we  know  of  no  strikes  among  rail- 
road men  prior  to  the  formation  of  our  brotherhood. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNOSTON.)  You  are  speaking  of  one  class  of  railroad 
men;  not  for  the  conductors,  are  you? — A.  Yes;  I  speak  for  the  train  service  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  strikes,  because  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Does  not  a  strike  depend  upon  an  organization? — ^A.  Not  always. 

Q.  How  can  you  strike  unless  there  is  an  organization? — ^A.  I  will  cite  a  case  on 
the  New  York  Central  road.  I  never  was  employed  on  any  other  road.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  shopmen,  the  section  hands---everyone  but  trainmen — went 
^ut  on  a  strike.  They  had  no  organization.  It  was  simply  this:  It  started  down 
in  the  city  with  the  laborers  on  the  street.  Tbey  formed  together  and  drove  every 
man  out  of  the  shop  who  was  not  receiving  over  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  You  would  not  call  that  a  strike? — A.  It  was  a  mob;  they  drove  every  man 
away.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  organization  would  like  to  have  a  law  whereby 
an  employee  could  recover  for  injuries  received  through  the  negligence  of  another 
employee,  provided  they  could  prove  that  this  employee  was  incompetent  and  that 
was  known  to  the  employer. 

Q.  Suppose  that  employee  to  whom  negligenc^eis  chargeable  was  not  a  member 
of  your  organization  and  the  man  hurt  was?-— A.  We  would  not  discriminate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then  you  think  that  the  railroad  companies  ought  to 
assume  a  little  more  liability  in  respect  to  accidents  and  damages  than  they  do  at 
present? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  action  toward  laying  this  requirement  before  legisla- 
tures or  Congress? — ^A.  Only  in  this  way:  The  5  organizations  have  decided  to 
send  a  representative  to  Washington  to  look  after  legislation,  and  in  that  way 
protect  the  interests  of  the  organization  better  than  it  would  to  have  quite  a 
number.  We  have  a  representative  at  Washington  during  the  sitting  of  Con- 
gress. Then  in  eiu;h  State  we  have  a  legislative  board,  which  is  supix)sed  to  look 
after  legislation. 

State  of  Ohio,  County  of  Cuyahoga : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

P.  M.  Arthur. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2d  day  of  October,  1899. 

Wm.  H.  Marlatt, 
Notary  Public^  Cuyahoga  County j  Ohio, 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  5, 1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  MAETIK  A.  KNAFF, 

Chairman  TtUerstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice  Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Hon. 
Martin  A.  Knapp,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  Judge  Knapp.  we  recognize  the  fact  that  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  these  subjects  than  tne  commission  itself  is,  and  we  would 
prefer  that  you  pursue  such  a  course  of  statement  as  may  seem  best  to  you. — A. 
Well,  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  should  prefer  to  be  interrogated.  I  have 
made  no  special  preparation  for  appearing  before  this  commission  for  two  reasons: 
I  understood,  in  a  general  way,  that  you  desire  to  make  inquiry  in  respect  to  dis- 
criminations in  freight  charges,  and  that  is  a  very  broad  subject.  It  covers  nearly 
the  whole  railroad  question.  It  is  in  a  way  the  railroad  problem,  and  I  could 
not  foresee  whether  you  desired  information  respecting  the  causes  of  discrimination. 
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the  facts  of  discrimination,  the  effects  of  discrimination,  or  the  methods  by  which 
discriminations  might  be  prevented;  but  as  either  one  of  these  phases  of  the  subject 
would  require  volumes,  I  may  say,  to  exhaust,  I  could  not,  by  any  special  prepara- 
tion, anticipate  the  direction  which  your  inquiries  might  take.  And  then,  for  a 
minor  reason,  I  felt  indisposed  to  ap|)ear  to  desire  to  utilize  this  commission  as  a 
medium  for  exploiting  any  views  wnich  I  may  entertain.  If  I  can  give  you  any 
information  or  make  any  suggestions  respecting  the  subject  of  your  mvestigation 
which  will  be  valuable,  I  shSl  be  very  glad  to  serve  you  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  there  no  other  branch  of  the  subject  that  you  have  contemplated  testifying 
on  besides  the  subject  of  discrimination? — ^A.  Well,  I  observe  in  the  topical  statement 
which  your  commission  has  issued  that  your  investigation  begins  with  the  subject  of 
the  relations  between  railway  corporations  and  their  employees,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  you  misht  desire  to  know  something  about  the  arbitration  act  which 
has  now  been  in  effect  for  something  over  a  year.  That  measure  was  approved,  I 
think,  in  June,  1898,  and  its  substantial  provision  is  to  the  effect  that  whenever  a 
controversy  arises  respecting  wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  other  conditions  of  serv- 
ice which  actually  interrupts  or  threatens  to  interrupt  the  movement  of  interstate 
commerce,  either  party  to  the  controversy  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whose  duty  it  is,  on 
such  application,  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  parties  and  endeavor, 
by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  bring  about  a  friendly  settlement.  Failing  in  that 
effort,  they  are  required  to  use  tiieir  omces  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  parties  to  enter 
into  an  arbitration ;  and  if  that  method  of  settlement  is  accei>ted  on  their  recommenda- 
tion, then  each  of  the  parties  appoints  one  arbitrator,  and  if  the  two  thus  chosen  are 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  third,  tne  third  arbitrator  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  only 
one  instance  has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  settle  a  controversy  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  since  it  became  a  law.  The  controversy  in  that  case  related  solely  to 
the  wages  of  a  certain  class  of  employees.  It  did  not  appear  whether  the  controversy 
had  assumed  such  a  serious  aspect  as  to  actually  threaten  a  strike  or  other  interrup- 
tion of  the  movement  of  commerce  by  the  carriers  complained  of.  Consequently  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  myself  both  agreed  that  the  applying  parties  should  make 
a  written  application,  setting  forth  a  state  of  facts  which  would  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  us  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  as  otherwise  it  might  be  claimed  that  there  was 
no  controversy,  and  therefore  we  were  not  authorized  to  interfere.  That  view  was 
acquiesced  in  by  the  applying  parties,  and  presently  a  written  application  and  state- 
ment of  facts  was  presented,  which  upon  its  face  showed  a  state  of  things  plainly 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  law;  and  thereupon  copies  of  that  complaint  were 
sent  to  each  of  the  carriers  against  which  it  was  directed,  with  a  request  that  they 
promptly  answer  in  writing.  They  complied  with  that  request,  and  within  a  few 
days  those  answers  were  received.  Upon  examination  it  appeared  that,  while  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  myself  were  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  the 
language  of  the  answers  was  framed  in  the  most  respectful  form,  nevertheless  they 
were  substantially  refusals  to  accept  our  offers  of  conciliation.  In  a  word,  they  met 
the  application  at  the  threshold  with  a  substantial  declination  to  accept  our  friendly 
offices  even  to  the  extent  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  by  conciliation,  and  of  course 
accompanied  that  with  a  point-blank  refusal  to  consent  to  arbitration.  Briefly  stated, 
their  position  was  that  where  the  controversy  related  only  to  wages,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  tne  amount  paid  for  wages  is  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings  of  rail- 
road carriers,  they  could  not  in  justice  to  themselves  or  their  stockholders  submit 
that  question  to  the  determination  of  any  other  tribunal  than  themselves.  In  other 
words,  that  it  was  their  right  and  their  duty  to  decide  for  themselves  without  inter- 
ference or  advice  as  to  the  justice  of  the  compensation  paid  by  them. 

Q.  I  infer,  then,  that  the  application  for  arbitration  or  conciliation  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  employees,  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employers? — A.  That  is  the 
fact.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  tender  of  mediation  having  been  declined,  we 
were  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  our  duty  was  discharged  and  that  there  was  nothing 
further  that  we  coula  do,  and  the  applying  parties  were  so  informed  and  furnished 
with  copies  of  all  correspondence;  ana  there  the  matter,  so  far  as  we  have  any  official 
knowledge,  came  to  an  end. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  were  the  parties  to  this  case? — A.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  disclose  the  names  of  the  parties,  for  the  reason,  and  solely  for  the  reason,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  employees  in  this  case  were  desirous  that  no  publicity 
should  be  given  to  this  controversy  and  no  newspaper  comment  result  from  it;  and 
it  is  entirely  in  obedience  to  their  wish  that  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  disclosing  the 
names  of  the  carriers  or  the  names  of  the  employees  who  made  the  application.  I 
have  no  personal  objection  whatever. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobt.)  Is  that  the  only  case  that  has  arisen,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, under  that  act  of  1898? — ^A.  That  is  the  only  instance  in  which  any  effort  has 
been  made  to  apply  or  utilize  the  arbitration  law.  I  might  add,  what  is  the  obvious 
conclusion,  that  the  carriers  in  declining  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  officials  named 
in  the  act,  whose  duty  it  is  to  tender  their  friendly  offices  for  that  purpose,  virtually 
put  themselves  in  the  position,  I  think,  of  refusing  obedience  to  the  law.  That  is  to 
say,  after  conceding  that  a  controvery  existed,  as  they  did,  and  declining  the  official 
mediation  which  the  law  provides  for,  they  in  effect  took  the  position  that  they  would 
not  accept  the  method  ofsettlement  which  Congress  has  provided. 

Q.  Well,  the  law  is  purely  voluntary? — A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  there  are  subjects  of  controversy  that 
could  arise  that  might  be  settled  by  this  law,  judging  from  your  experience  in  this 
case? — A.  Well,  I  can  understand  that  if  a  controversy  related  to  hours  of  employ- 
ment or  other  conditions  of  service  and  that  controversy  was  recognized  as  actu- 
ally serious,  and  threatening  to  interrupt  commerce,  the  mediatory  offices  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
might  be  accei>ted,  but,  of  course,  I  can  not  determine  what  would  be  done  in  any 
case  until  it  arises. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Had  you,  before  making  your  proffer  of  mediation, 
examined  into  the  facts  alleged  by  tne  parties  seeking  your  intervention? — A.  Only 
to  the  extent  of  hearing  the  statement  of  their  representative.  He  was  invited  to 
disclose  to  us,  as  fully  as  he  desired,  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  controversy 
arose  and  the  reasons  which,  in  his  judgment,  warranted  the  class  of  employees  he 
represented  in  demanding  higher  wages. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  tnen,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  it 
was  a  proper  subject  for  such  action  as  Congress  authorized  to  be  taken  under  those 
circumstances? — A.  I  think  it  was  clearly  a  situation  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  law. 

Q.  After  that  experience,  have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  utility 
of  that  law  in  cases  of  serious  differences  between  the  employers  and  employees  of 
railroads? — A.  No;  the  single  instance  in  which  attempt  nas  been  made  to  apply 
that  law  hardly  warrants  any  general  deduction,  and  I  am  no  more  competent,  I 
think,  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject  than  any  other  gentleman. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  any  amendment  to  that  law,  looking  to  the  meet- 
ing of  such  a  case  as  that,  would  be  advisable? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  suggest  any 
specific  amendment  which  seems  to  me  calculated  to  overcome  the  inherent  and 
fundamental  difficulty  in  all  such  cases.  The  very  idea  of  arbitration,  it  seems  to 
me,  implies  a  voluntary  submission;  and  having  reference  to  the  voluntary  accept- 
ance by  both  parties  to  the  controversy  of  that  method  of  settlement,  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  the  law  in  that  regard  could  be  materially  improved.  If  that  method  of 
settlement  is  accepted,  it  seems  to  be  ample  enough  to  permit  an  adjustment  of 
almost  any  sort  of  controversy  between  railwav  management  and  railway  employees; 
but  if  it  is  not  voluntarily  accepted  of  course  tnere  must  be  a  deadlock  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  laws  of  similar  character  in  the  States? — 
A.  I  know  that  there  are  State  laws  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  working  of  those  laws? — A.  Only  in  the  most 
general  wa^. 

Q.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  piece  of  l^islation  that  Congress  has  ever  enacted  on 
the  subject  of  conciliation  and  arbitration? — A.  I  so  understand  it 

Q.  And  the  status  of  that  is  now,  after  this  one  experiment,  that  if  either  side  to  a 
controversy  between  railroad  employers  and  employees  is  not  willing  to  submit  the 
differences  to  mediation,  that  effectually  bars  any  conciliation? — A.  Yes.  To  put  it 
in  another  way,  if  the  railw^ays  generally,  when  application  is  made  under  the  terms 
of  this  law,  take  the  position  which  the  carriers  in  this  instance  took,  that  they  will 
not  even  accept  the  tender  of  mediation,  of  course  nothing  can  be  accomplished  under 
the  law. 

Q.  If  I  remember,  you  said  that  the  reason  assigned  for  that  was  that  this  was  so 
vital  a  matter  that  they  could  not  afford  to  submit.  Is  that  a  brief  statement  of  it? — A . 
That  was  the  position  of  the  carriers — ^that  in  view  of  the  very  laiige  percentage  of 
their  earnings  which  goes  to  employees,  they  regarded  the  question  of  wa^  as  so 
vital  to  their  financial  solvency  that  they  could  not  relinquish  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  that  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration? — 
A.  Only  in  the  most  general  way. 

In  further  answer  to  the  question  you  asked  me  a  moment  ago,  as  to  whether  this 
law  can  be  improved  in  any  way,  and  without  proposing  to  suggest  any  respect  in 
which  it  can  be  profitably  amended,  I  venture  to  make  this  comment  upon  the  theory 
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and  plan  of  that  enactment  It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical  resalt  will  be  in  every 
case,  even  where  the  tender  of  mediation  is  accepted,  either  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment by  methods  of  conciliation  or  a  refusal  to  arbitrate.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
acting  upon  an  application  of  this  sort,  enter  into  communication  with  the  railroad 
management  interested  and  do  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty  by  that  friendly  mediation  which,  of  course,  would  involve  conferences 
now  with  one  side,  now  with  the  other,  and  a  most  informal  and  at  the  same  time 
most  exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  the  case — if  that 
does  not  result  in  a  settlement,  naturally  the  carrier  would  refuse  to  arbitrate  for  the 
reason  that,  &s  each  side  to  the  controversy  would  select  one  arbitrator,  and  as  the 
third,  who  would  ordinarily  be  the  determmins  factor,  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if 
the  first  two  chosen  did  not  agree,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  the  third  arbi- 
trator would  entertain  a  different  view  of  the  situation  from  the  view  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
in  the  first  instance,  and  therefore  that  the  carrier  or  the  employee  would  not  accept 
any  other  result  than  to  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officials  in  the  first  instance. 
As  to  whether  the  law  can  be  improved  in  that  respect  I  do  not  now  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  Does  not  that  view,  if  it  is  correct,  bring  that  legislation  down  to  a  very  unimpor- 
tant position  as  a  factor  in  the  settlement  of  such  troubles? — A.  It  certainly  does;  as 
I  said,  if  the  railroads  generally  take  the  position  which  was  taken  in  this  instance, 
that  they  will  not  accept  the  mediation  provided  by  the  statute. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  your  last  remark  in  resard  to  the  statement  that  you  do  not 
think  it  will  ever  reach  beyond  the  period  of  conciliation;  it  will  never  reach  arbi- 
tration.— ^A.  I  make  that  sup^tion.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  if 
the  method  of  settlement  which  this  law  contemplates  is  accepted  by  both  parties, 
either  there  will  be  an  adjustment  as  a  result  of  the  mediation  oi  the  officials  charged 
with  that  duty,  or  a  refusal  to  arbitrate,  which  would  leave  the  matter  just  where  it 
was  at  the  outset;  in  other  words,  you  come  then  to  the  question  whether  there  can 
be  anv  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  not  given  that  question  sufficient  consideration  to 
justify  you  in  expressing  an  opinion.  Is  there  anything  else  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  that  you  care  to  state? — A.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  Part 
I  relates  to  safety  appliances.  I  can  add  nothing  of  value  to  what  appears  in  the 
more  recent  reports  of  the  commission  to  Congress,  and  to  the  statistical  information, 
which  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal  by  our  secretary,  showing  the  present  state  of 
railwav  equipment 

Q.  Under  those  statements  it  appears,  I  believe,  that  there  has  been  considerable 
advance  in  the  application  of  these  safety  appliances  to  railroads  in  the  past,  since 
the  passage  of  that  act? — A.  Oh,  a  very  rapia  advance. 

Q.  And  I  aXat  imderstand  that,  of  course,  we  will  have  the  fact  in  a  statistical 
form,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  it  It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
very  decided  decrease  in  the  fatalities  and  casualties  to  employees? — A.  I  think  that 
is  a  justifiable  inference  from  the  data  we  collect  Of  course,  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind:  During  the  period  of  transition  from  the  old  link-and-pin  coupler  to  the 
automatic  device,  the  danger  in  making  couplings  between  a  car  that  is  automatic 
and  one  that  is  not  is  prolSibly  somewhat  increased.  Then  there  is  further  the  want 
of  familiar  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  emplovees,  with  the  new  devices;  and  very 
recentl  V  our  attention  has  been  informally  brougnt  to  a  somewhat  interesting  feature  of 
that  subject,  which  is  this,  that  a  part  of  the  automatic-coupling  device  which  consists 
of  what  IS  known  as  the  releasing  rig,  the  lever  to  be  used  by  ttie  employees  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  going  between  the  cars,  either  by  reason  of  improper  construction  or 
imperfect  adjustment,  frec^uently  gets  out  of  order,  and  therefore  the  trainman  is 
unable  to  unlock  cars  which  are  coupled  bv  the  automatic  coupler  without  going 
between  the  cars,  and  somtimes  the  lever  will  not  remain  in  position  without  being 
held  there,  which  would  compel  the  trainman,  of  course,  to  walk  along  if  the  train 
was  moving,  both  of  which  things,  of  course^  are  quite  as  dan^rous,  and  perhaps 
the  former  is  more  dangerous  than  the  conditions  wnich  existed  under  the  old  link- 
and-pin  coupler.  So  that  until  we  get  an  automatic  coupler  in  very  general  use, 
with  all  its  appliances  in  perfect  condition,  so  that  they  will  operate  according  to 
their  design,  we  can  not  certainly  tell  to  what  extent  it  will  prove  a  life  and  limb 
saving  device.  Mv  belief  is  that  when  those  conditions  are  realized  the  loss  of  life 
and  injury  to  employees  will  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

Q.  Well,  the  air  brake  has  advanc^  pari  jxissu  with  the  coupling,  has  it  not,  in 
being  applied  to  freight  cars? — ^A.  Broadly  speaking,  I  think  that  is  the  fact.  The 
present  indications  are  that  by  the  1st  of  January  the  safety  appliances  will  be  so 
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nearly  completed  or  applied  to  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  cars  that  there  will  be  no 
application  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  completing  that  equipment,  and  that 
pretty  much  all  of  the  equipment  engaged  in  mterstate  transportation  will  he 
e(]uipped  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Q.  Now,  those  two  branches  I  believe  you  have  disposed  of.  Will  you  take  up 
now  the  question  of  discriminations,  and  m  the  first  place  will  you  state  whether  or 
not,  in  your  judgment,  discriminations  are  practiced  by  railroads  in  this  country? — 
A.  Unaoubtedly,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  In  what  form  or  method  is  the  discrimination  against  individuals  most  usually 
pnwticed? — A.  Well,  generally  speaking,  of  course,  by  some  secret  arrangement 
which  results  in  one  person  gettm^  a  more  favorable  rate  of  transportation  than 
another  person  under  tne  same  conditions.  The  methods  by  which  that  result  can 
be  accomplished  are  limitless.  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  stated  at  the  present  time 
that  the  instance  of  the  actual  repayment,  to  the  shipper,  of  rebates  is  comparatively 
rare.  Where  concessions  of  the  sort  I  am  now  referring  to  are  made,  they  are  brought 
about  in  some  other  way. 

Q.  W^hy  should  there  be  a  cessation  of  the  rebate  system  and  the  continuance  of 
other  systems?  Is  it  because  the  rebate  system  is  more  open  and  more  liable  to 
detection  than  the  other  methods? — A.  That  is  doubtless  the  controlling  reason.  Of 
course  the  law  specifically  prohibits  transactions  of  that  kind,  as,  indeed,  it  aims  to 
prohibit  all  methods  which  practically  accomplish  the  same  result.  And  just  now,  afi 
you  are  probably  all  aware,  nearly  every  railroad  in  the  country  has  all  the  business 
it  can  do.  The  necessity,  liherefore,  to  secure  business  by  making  concessions  is  not 
as  great  as  it  is  when  the  volume  of  traffic  is  below  the  present  standard.  And  then 
rates  generally  have  been  very  much  reduced,  so  that  the  margin  of  concessions 
which  can  be  made  and  leave  any  profit  at  all  to  the  carrier  or  any  justification  to 
the  carrier  for  taking  the  traffic  is  in  many  cases  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  country 
exceedingly  small.  Then,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that,  through  voluntary 
action  and  perhaps  a  better  recognition  of  duty  to  the  law  and  to  the  public,  unusual 
efforts  have  been  made  during  the  last  year  by  railroad  officers  to  observe  tariff  rates. 

Q.  You  speak  of  concessions.  Could  you  mention  specifically  some  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  or  any  form  in  which  concessions  are  made  other  than  the  rebate?  We 
would  like  to  get  hold  of  some  practical  illustration  of  how  such  things  are  done. — 
A.  As  I  said,  the  possibilities  in  that  direction  are  almost  unlimit^.  I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin  to  illustrate  the  range  of  methods  which  would  have  the  result 
of  giving  one  person  better  rates  than  others.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  where  a 
given  road  is  largely  engaged  both  in  State  and  interstate  business,  as  most  of  them 
are,  they  observe  rigidly  their  interstate  rates  and  secure  business  by  making  conces- 
sions to  shippers  on  purely  State  traffic.    That,  you  can  see,  is  a  wide  opportunity. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  you  to  state  them,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  you  know  that  such  instances  actually  exist? — A.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  I  can  have  no  such  official  knowledge.  I  can  only  say  that  such  Information 
comes  to  me  as  leads  me  to  believe  ithat  what  amounts  to  such  concessions  are  made 
in  that  way.  Then,  of  course,  through  the  payment  of  commissions,  through  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  the  variety  of  ways  is  almost  unlimited. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  there  is  any  consid- 
erable discrimination  effected  by  means  of  false  weighing  or  improper  weighing? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Of  bulk  goods? — A.  Oh,  yes.  The  infirmity  of  human  nature  finds  expression 
in  that  way  very  frequently. 

Q.  Well^  have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  any  one  of  these  various  methods 
of  concessions  that  seem  to  be  more  common,  more  usually  practiced  than  any 
other? — A.  Well,  passing  for  the  moment,  then,  to  discriminations  which  are  effected 
by  such  devices  as  false  oilling,  false  weighing,  misdescription  of  goods,  our  informa- 
tion shows  many  instances  in  which  practices  of  that  kind  have  been  indulged  in. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  public  knowledge  that  several  parties  are  now 
under  indictment  for  misdescription  of  goods.  As,  for  example,  a  lai^  hardware 
house,  having  very  extensive  dealings  over  a  large  section  of  the  country,  ships  a 
carload  of  goods  described  as  nails,  it  you  please,  which  are  taken  at  a  comparatively 
low  rate.  That  car,  upon  examination,  would  be  found  to  contain  shelf  hardware, 
fine  cutlery,  tools,  and  various  other  commodities  which,  if  carried  according  to  the 
classification,  would  bear  a  much  higher  rate. 

Q.  And  that  is  done  in  single  instances  to  the  detriment  of  others,  is  it/? — A. 
Undoubtedly.  To  illustrate,  and  without  mentioning  names  or  places,  which  I 
assume  you  do  not  care  to  know  about,  complaint  came  from  one  great  trade  center 
in  the  country,  where  there  are  numerous  houses  dealing  in  that  general  class  of 
merchandise,  that  their  trade  in  a  certain  section  of  the  country  was  materially 
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affected  and  injured  by  practices  of  their  rivals  at  another  trade  center  sendins 
goods  into  the  same  consuming  territory  under  false  billing  and  false  weighing;  ano 
without  going  into  details,  I  think  there  were  circumstsSices  in  that  case  which 
justifie<i  the  accusation. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  why  is  it  that  one  party  is  discriminated  against  and  another 
is  discriminated  in  favor  of ;  what  consideration  is  there  for  that  distinction  ? — ^A. 
The  general  answer  to  the  question  is  the  competition  between  the  carriers.  Where 
two  or  more  rival  roads  are  actively  competing  for  the  carriage  of  goods  from  one 
producing  section  to  another  consuming  section,  or  between  any  two  great  centers  of 
trade,  and  there  is  not  business  enough  for  them  all,  it  is  a  natural,  if  not  an  inevitable, 
result  that  efforts  will  be  made  by  eacn  of  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  secure  busi- 
ness by  some  sort  of  concessions.  In  other  words,  the  competition  between  the  car- 
riers is  the  excuse  always  advanced,  and  probably  the  actual  reason  in  nearly  every 
instance  for  the  discriminations  which  occur.  I  nave  no  knowledge  of  any  instances 
in  which  discriminations  of  that  sort  were  made  by  arbitrary  action  of  the  carrier — 
that  is,  through  any  desire  to  help  one  man  or  injure  another.  That  may  have  influ- 
enced concessions  in  incidental  cases,  but  ordinarily,  I  think,  it  is  the  competition 
oetween  ihe  carriers  and  the  necessity  which  they  avow  of  getting  business  which 
leads  to  these  secret  practices.  Of  course,  coupled  with  that  all  the  while  is  also  the 
sharp  competition  between  different  producing  and  consuming  territories. 

Q.  Well,  then,  according  to  your  view  of  it,  m  prosperous  times,  when  the  railroads 
have  about  all  they  can  do,  naturally  there  is  less  ol  this  than  there  is  when  times 
are  dull  and  they  have  to  hustle  for  trade? — A.  That  we  should  all  expect  to  happen, 
and  that  does  happen. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how  discriminations  between  places  are  carried 
on  or  practiced? — A.  Let  me  approach  an  answer  to  that  general  question  by  a  pre- 
liminary statement.  I  think  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  and  perhaps  to  emphasize,  a 
point  which  seems  to  me  often  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  those 
discriminations  which  are  effected  as  between  individuals  through  concessions  from 
the  published  rates  and  those  discriminations  between  communities  or  commodities 
which  result  although  the  published  rate  is  rigidly  enforced.  What  we  ordinarily 
mean  by  individual  discriminations — that  is  to  say,  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
shipper  at  a  given  place  gets  more  favorable  rates  than  his  rival  at  that  place — are 
always  brought  alx^ut  by  some  departure  from  the  published  tariff.  Of  course  there 
is  the  open  rate  appearing  upon  the  tariffs  of  all  the  roads;  everybody  knows  what 
it  is,  and  therefore  if  one  person  is  favored  against  the  others  that  means,  of  course, 
that  that  person  gets  something  off  or  something  below  the  published  tariff,  and,  as 
you  all  understand,  there  may  he  the -most  rigid  and  absolute  observance  of  the  pul> 
lished  tariffs  and  yet  the  most  serious  discrimination  result  because  the  tariffs  them- 
selves are  improperly  or  unfairly  adjusted  as  between  different  communities  or 
different  articles  of  traffic. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  discriminations  against  individuals,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  by 
reason  of  the  nonobservance  of  the  tariff  rates  which  may  be  adjusted? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  other,  it  is  by  the  observance  of  an  unfair  tariff? — A.  Precisely. 
You  may  have  a  perfectly  just  tariff,  just  as  between  communities,  as  between  indi- 
viduals, as  between  commodities;  and  then  injustice  may  result  from  departures  from 
that  tariff.  You  may  have  perfect  observance  of  tariffs  and  yet  great  injustice  because 
the  tariffs  themselves  do  not  fairly  and  equitably  adjust  the  Duraens  of  transportation 
as  between  different  communities  or  different  articles  of  traffic. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  illustration,  from  your  experience,  the  past  experience  of 
the  commission,  of  a  case  of  that  kind,  of  discrimination  between  places?  I  am 
speaking  now  of  flagrant  discrimination,  something  that  is  palpably  a  discrimina- 
tion in  Mivor  of  one  place  as  against  another  on  the  line  of  a  railroad. — A.  Well,  I 
venture  to  take  a  situation  that  is  pretty  well  known  as  an  illustration.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  a  basis  of  rates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  great  manufac- 
turing territory  of  the  country,  to  the  western  cities  of  distribution  or  consump- 
tion, so  that  tne  rates  from,  say,  New  York,  for  example,  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  are  adjusted  with  reference  to  each  other  with,  I  may  say,  a  fair 
recognition  of  distance  and  other  conditions  of  locality;  and  it  so  happens  that  the 
rate  on  first-class  goods  from  New  York  City,  all  rail,  to  kansaa  City  is,  I  think,  $1.47, 
and  proportionately  less  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago;  and  on  that  general  basis  all  the 
rates  over  the  most  important  section  of  the  country  are  adjusted;  and  you  can  read- 
ily see  that  the  maintenance  of  rates  in  particular  localities  depends  upon  maintain- 
ing the  general  basis  of  rat«s,  otherwise  the  whole  transportation  system  would  be 
thrown  into  disorder.  Now,  not  long  ago  there  was  constructed  what  is  known  as 
the  Kansas  Citv,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  road,  running  almost  directly  from  Kansas  City 
to  the  Golf  of  Mexico.    That  road  became  insolvent  and  receivers  were  appointea. 
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That  railroad,  in  connection'with  the  Mallory  Steamship  Line,  which  takes  goods  from 
New  York  to  Galveston,  after  varioufi  intermediate  reductions,  finally  put  in  a  rate 
from  New  York  City  to  Kansas  City  at  80  cents  as  against  $1.47  by  the  all-rail  lines, 
with  the  result  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  traffic  moved  by  a  circuitous  route 
approximately  2}  times  as  long  as  the  direct  route,  making,  of  course,  higher  rates 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  and  from  New  York  to  Chicago  than  from  New  York 
to  Kansas  City,  a  condition  which,  in  a  way,  is  illogical,  and  so,  of  course,  can  not 
permanently  continue.  I  am  not  saying  now  whether  the  interested  carriers  were 
justified  or  not;  that  is  not  the  point;  but  the  effect,  of  course,  was  to  bring  about 
discriminating  rates  between  the  greatest  trade  centers  of  the  country,  because  any- 
one can  see  that  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  should  not  be  lower  than 
the  rate  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  or  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  And  yet  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months  that  has  been  the  actual  condition,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  traffic  has  gone  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City,  by  way  of  Gal- 
veston, at  a  rate  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  standard  rail  rate  from  New  York  to 
that  city. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  conditions  brought  that  about? — A.  Well,  I  only  know  the 
excuse  which,  I  understand,  is  put  forward  by  the  receivers  of  that  road.  They 
insist  that  they  were  entitled  to  what  is  known  as  a  differential;  that  is,  by  reason 
of  their  circuitous  route,  the  greater  length  of  time  which  it  would  require  to  take 
traffic  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  by  tnat  route,  the  cost  of  marine  insurance,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  they  could  not  get  any  of  the  business  at  the  same  rates  as  the  all- 
rail  lines;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  charge  somewhat  leas,  with  a  view 
of  getting  what  they  claimed  was  their  share  of  the  business.  And  it  was  the  refusal 
of  the  other  lines,  the  all-rail  lines,  to  concede  the  differential  claimed  whicli  led 
them  to  get  the  difiEerential  by  force.  I  may  add,  for  your  in  formation,  that  bv  recent 
action  of  Judge  Thayer,  who  appointed  these  receivers,  they  have  been  ord,ered  to 
restore  the  rates  which  existed  at  the  time  this  controversy  arose.  Of  course,  all  that 
was  complicated,  and  I  mention  it  to  illustrate  the  intricacies  of  the  whole  situation; 
that  is,  the  water  lines  down  to  Savannah  and  Charleston  and  then  the  rail  lines 
from  there  across  the  country  to  the  same  destination. 

Take  another  illustration  drawn  from  a  very  recent  investigation  and  which,  very 
likelv,  Commissioner  Prouty  will  speak  on  more  fuUv  in  some  of  its  other  aspects. 
We  have  been  investi^ting  the  exports  of  grain  and  grain  products,  and  the  fact 
appeared  that  in  some  Instances  ana  through  some  of  the  gateways,  through  some  of 
the  ports,  the  rate  on  flour  exported  was  often  as  high  as  11  cents  per  100  pounds 
above  the  rate  on  wheat.  Now,  obviously,  if  there  is  any  such  difference  as  that  or 
anything  approximating  such  a  difference  between  the  rates  on  exported  wheat  and 
exportea  nour,  there  can  be  no  exportation  of  flour,  and  of  course  the  mills  and 
millers  of  the  country  who  have  lai^  investments  and  large  capacity  for  supplying 
the  foreign  demand  for  flour  would  1^,  if  that  state  of  thin^  continued,  entirely  shut 
out  of  the  business  and  the  exportation  would  go  abroad  in  the  form  of  wheat  and 
the  flour  would  be  made  by  the  foreign  miller  rather  than  the  domestic  miller,  and 
yet  all  those  discriminations,  as  you  see,  can  be  accomplished  with  absolute  adher- 
ence to  published  rates.  They  were  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  case;  but  that  is 
quite  possible.  Of  course  I  assume  that  you  are  all  perfectly  familiar  with  that  class 
of  discriminations  which  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  and  erievous  complaint 
which  results  from  the  disregard  of  what  is  known  as  the  long  ana  short  haul  clause. 
The  act  to  regulate  commerce  contemplated  that  carriers  subject  to  its  provision 
should  not  in  any  case  charge  more  for  a  short  distance  than  for  a  long  distance  in  the 
same  direction,  where  the  short  distance  was  included  in  the  long  distance,  except 
under  conditions  which  would  warrant  the  commission  in  allowing  that  exemption 
from  the  general  rule.  Well,  without  going  into  that  subject,  because  I  could  spend 
a  whole  session  talking  about  it,  the  Supreme  Court  has  construed  that  section  or 
provision  of  the  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  substantially  nugatory,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  especially  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  miury  to  small  towns  which  results  from  higher  rates  to  them  from 
the  great  centers  of  production  than  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  South  more  distant,  has 
been  serious  and  is  still  serious.  To  a  great  extent  similar  conditions  exist  with  refer- 
erence  to  the  transcontinental  traffic,  rates  all  rail  to  the  Pacific-coast  terminals  being 
ordinarily  much  higher  than  to  many  places  in  the  interior.  Of  course  the  justifica- 
tion put  forward  in  all  those  cases  is  the  competition  of  water  carriers  and  the  neces- 
sity, often  actually  a  justification  fairly  satisfactory  in  many  instances,  that  they  must 
approximate  the  rates  of  the  water  carrier  or  else  they  can  not  get  any  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  whatever  may  be  their  necessity  or  justification,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
interior  town  is  put  at  a  serious  and  often  at  a  fatal  disadvantage. 

Q.  There  is  a  species  of  discrimiDation  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called 
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which  you  have  not  mentioned  exactly;  at  least,  I  do  not  think  it  falls  under  anv  of 
these  heads;  and  that  is  the  charging  of  different  rates  over  the  same  road  in  diner- 
ent  directions,  on  the  same  line  of  road.  For  instance,  from  my  State,  Florida,  up 
to  New  York,  and  the  same  cars  coming  hack,  there  is  a  different  rate  per  hunared 
charged? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  excuse  that  is  offered  for  that,  the  reason,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
thev  have  to  bring  the  cars  back  anyhow;  thev  have  to  get  down  South  from  here, 
and  it  is  better  to  get  something  than  nothing  K>r  it.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  validity  of  that  excuse  or  reason? — A.  Oh,  yes,  in  numerous  cases;  that  is, 
to  consider  the  general  question  which  that  situation  raises.  I  recollect  without 
being  able  to  give  exact  figures,  an  investigation  in  which  it  appeared  that  a  certain 
railroad  system  charged  a  good  deal  more  for  carrying  petroleum  products  south 
bound  in  tank  cars  to  certain  interior  destinations  than  itchar^^ed  for  carrying  cotton- 
seed oil,  a  much  more  valuable  product,  in  the  contrary  direction  in  the  same  cars. 

Q.  Now,  the  reason,  I  suppose,  is  the  same  in  that  case  as  it  was  in  the  one  to 
which  I  referred.  Is  that,  m  your  judgment,  a  sufficiently^  strong  reason  to  justify 
the  discriminations  which  are  practiced? — A.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  sufficient.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  you  all  understand,  I  assume  that  it 
depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  you  accept  railroad  transportation  as  a  purely 
private  enterprise,  to  be  conducted  like  a  farm  or  factory,  then  the  financial  interest 
of  the  carrier  may  justly  lead  it  to  many  and  obvious  discriminations;  but  if  you  say, 
as  I  think  we  are  all  now  disposed  to  say  and  presently  everybody  will  say,  that 
railroad  transportation  is  not  a  commodity,  not  a  private  enterprise,  but  purely  a 
public  service,  and  that  public  rights  are  to  be  considered  at  least  equally  with  the 
rights  of  the  carriers,  then,  of  course,  the  asserted  justification  often  entirely  fails, 
and  discriminations,  which  might  be  excused  on  the  theory  of  private  enterprise, 
become  palpably  insufficient  and  inadequate  when  you  contemplate  the  railroad 
system  as  an  agencv  of  the  State. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  ao  not  undertake  to  cover  all  these  various  kinds;  but  tiiere  is 
another  species  of  discrimination  which  I  would  like  to  hear  something  from  you 
on,  as  to  its  character  and  its  extent,  and  that  is  the  granting  of  free  passes.  You 
say  that  yon  know  of  no  instance,  or  if  there  are  instances  they  are  very  few, 
in  which  individuals  are  discriminated  against  because  of  their  personality  or  dis- 
criminated in  favor  of  because  of  their  personality.  The  matter  of  granting  passes 
to  individuals  over  their  roads  by  the  railroads  of  this  country,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is 
a  very  general  practice? — A.  Your  ouestion  very  properly  implies  a  criticism  upon 
my  general  statement,  which  was  aesigned  to  apply  to  rates  of  transportation  of 
frei^t. 

Q.  I  did  not  intend  anjr  criticism. — ^A.  I  know  you  did  not;  but  I  ought  to  have 
modified  it  in  the  direction  of  freight.  Undoubtedly,  when  it  comes  to  granting 
free  passenger  transportation  the  action  of  the  carriers  is  in  a  sense  arbitrary;  ci 
course,  doubtless  always  influenced  by  considerations  of  self-interest  They  pre- 
sumabl  V  expect  that  they  will  receive  corresponding  advantages,  or  at  least  they  find 
themselves  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  can  not  well  anord  to  refuse,  as  they 
think,  the  demands  for  free  transportation.  Of  course,  that  is  not  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude  as  compared  with  the  other  subjects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  one  which  in  my  judgment  is 
without  any  excuse. 

Q.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  principle  more  than  an^hing  else,  of  the  principle  that 
railway  rates  should  be  equal  and  fair  in  their  apphcation  to  the  individual? — ^A.  To 
give  an  illustration  to  the  extent  to  which  that  sometimes  occurs,  although  the  gen- 
eral conditions  are  nothing  like  what  this  instance  would  indicate,  a  gentleman  told 
me  that  on  one  occasion  he  came  from  Chicago  to  Washinston  just  alon^  in  the  latter 
days  of  November,  and  every  other  passenger  in  the  Pullman  car,  besides  himself, 
was  a  member  of  Congress  or  other  Government  official,  with  their  families,  and  that 
he  was  the  only  passenger  who  paid  a  cent  for  transportation  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington, either  for  his  passage  or  for  his  Pullman  car. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  there  any  remedy  for  such  a  condition  of  things  that 
you  could  suggest? — A.  Well,  I  should  despair,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  was  not  a 
remedv  for  what  I  regard  as  so  grievous  an  injustice. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  class  of  discrimination  against  the  paying  passenger  is 
usually  extended  by  free  passes  to  all  the  legislatures  of  the  State  and  to  Congress 
itself? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  general  fact,  as  I  understand,  that  representatives  both  in  the 
State  and  National  legislatures  are  very  generally,  if  not  always,  offered  free  trans- 
portation.   I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  accepted  in  all  cases. 

Q.  After  the  passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  bill,  was  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the 
passes  that  had  oeen  issued  to  members  of  Congress  and  legislatures  were  taken  in 
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by  the  roads? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  was  in  that  r^ard.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  commission  mi  til  several  years  after;  but  I  have  some  sympathy  with 
the  view  which  is  expressed  in  some  such  fashion  as  this,  that  the  law  is  used  oy  the 
railroads  when  they  do  not  want  to  give  free  transportation,  and  when  they  do  want 
to  do  it  they  find  a  way  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  the  usual  plan  adopted  by  the  railroads  of  issuing  passes  for  newspapers  or 
newspaper  men? — A.  Oh,  that  is  one  of  the  forms  which  the  transaction  takes. 

Q.  Also  for  advertising? — A.  Yes,  a  pass  that  permits  of  free  transportation  in  some 
way  is  furnished  ostensibly  for  newsj&pers  as  consideration  for  advertising  their  time 
tables,  etc.,  and  then  the  recipients  of  these  favors  distribute  them  to  their  friends. 
And  then  I  happen  to  know  in  many  cases  that  passes  are  given  which  on  their  face 
are  limited  to  transportation  within  the  State,  tnere  being,  except  in  some  States,  I 
think,  no  law  a^inst  it;  so  that  if  a  person  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  passes  of  that 
character  covermg  the  territory  of  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  S&tes  through  which  he 
desires  to  go,  why,  he  finds  a  method  of  getting  himself  carried  without  paying  much, 
although  he  may  have  no  pass  for  the  wnole  journey. 

Q.  Has  your  commission  ever  investigated  how  ^Etr  the  pass  system  enters  into  the 
passenger  system  of  the  country;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  passes  to  the  paid  fares? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Not  even  one  small  case? — A.  Not  with  a  result  which  would  enable  me  to 
answer  your  present  question,  or  showing  the  percentage.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate.  There  are  free  passes  of  all  the  sorts  that  have  been  alluded  to  and  perhaps 
some  others.  There  is  the  free  transportation  given  sometimes  to  the  shippers  as  a 
consideration  for  getting  their  business;  there  are  reduced  rates  for  round-trip  tickets, 
which  are  manipulated  through  the  scalping  ofiices.  It  would  be  impossible  to  sa^ 
to  what  extent  that  results  in  diminished  revenue  to  the  carrier.  I  have  hesurd  it 
claimed — I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  make  the  statement  only  on  that  informa- 
tion— that  probably  the  actual  revenues  received  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  country 
from  their  passenger  business  did  not  exceed  75  or  80  per  cent  of  what  they  would 
be  at  the  publish^  rates  multiplied  by  the  journeys  actually  taken. 

Q.  If  it  would  be  possible  to  abolish  this  pass  system,  which  is  just  as  bad  a  dis- 
crimination as  the  freight,  in  fact  worse,  what  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on 
the  cash  fare — would  it  lower  the  rates  of  a  pa3ring  passenger  or  would  not  the  rail- 
roads charee  the  same,  taking  the  usufruct  of  the  wnole  for  themselves? — A.  What 
would  result  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion,  in  your  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  about 
a  question  of  that  kind? — A.  I  should  feel  warranted  in  answering  your  question  this 
way:  If  we  could  eliminate  the  free  transportation  and  bring  this  public  service 
down  to  the  impartial  conditions  where  every  person  who  uses  it  pays  his  proper 
share,  I  believe  the  passenger  rates  throughout  the  country  could  be  materially 
reduced  and  still  the  railro£ls  have  better  returns  from  that  branch  of  their  service 
than  they  have  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  amend  the  interstate  commerce  bill  to  abolish  passes? — ^A.  I 
think  so,  surely,  and  a  goo<l  many  other  thin&is  that  now  occur. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchpord.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  professional  men  and  ministers  of 
the  gospel  usually  are  provided  with  passes? — A.  1  am  not  aware  that  professional 
men  as  a  class  ordinarily  receive  any  concessions,  but  clergymen  as  a  rule  get  half 
rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  practice  extend  to  Federal  and  State  judiciary  and 
district  attorneys? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  practice  is  diverse.  My  opinion 
is  that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  the  judiciary,  both  Federal  and  State,  have 
free  transportation.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  accepteil.  In  some  States  it  is  pro- 
hibited, in  others  it  is  in  a  way  recognized  as  one  oi  the  perquisites  and  emoluments 
of  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  was  testified  before  your  commission  by  an  officer 
of  the  iJouisville  and  Nashville  that  his  railroad  gave  passes  to  judicial  officers. — ^A. 
Yes;  but  there  is  no  such  general  practice,  I  mean  to  say,  as  corresponds  with  the 
arrangement  in  which  clerfi:ymen  get  half  rates.    That  is  quite  universal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  What  can  be  the  motive  of  that? — A,  In  the  case  of 
clergymen? 

Q.  Yes.  What  is  the  motive  of  the  railroad? — A.  Broadly  stated,  charity;  con- 
sideration for  their  profession;  benevolence,  and,  presumably^  unselfish.  It  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  sentiment  and  action  which  prevails  that  gives  concessions 
to  the  clergy  in  other  directions. 

Q.  It  would  seem,  then,  the  transi)ortation  companies,  in  giving  passes  and  dis- 
criminating rates,  have  motives  other  than  unselfish  motives  in  some  cases? — A.  Oh, 
yes.  So  far  as  a  corporation  can  be  unselfish,  I  think  railroads  are  as  corporations 
'jnselfiBh. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  also  that  the  parties  who  apply  for  passes 
may  have  some  claim  on  the  railroad — for  instance,  l)oard8  of  assessors  in  cities, 
aldermen,  councilmen,  and  sealers  of  weights  and  measures,  clear  down  to  the  rod- 
men  who  belong  to  the  engineering  department — ^and  while  they  have  a  pull,  as  it  is 
j>opularly  called,  that  pass  is  usually  handed  to  anybody  and  everybody  having  no 
rights  whatever  to  free  transportation? — A.  That  may  be  the  case,  but  I  do  not  know 
ofanv  such  instances. 

Q.  llave  you  ever  had  before  your  oommiasion  any  question  of  that  kind  regard- 
ing the  class  of  people  who  really  do  receive  passes — ^the  list  that  was  publishwi  by 
omer  of  the  Senate  through  request  of  Senator  Chandler  with  respect  to  a  road  in 
New  England? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  an  investigation  in  the  case  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  and  they  were  required  to  disclose  to  the  commission  the  classes 
of  persons  to  whom  they  gave  free  transportation.  That  investigation  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time  and  was  afterwards,  as  you  mention,  published  by  some  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Chandler.  I  should  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  a  report 
of  the  commission  in  that  case,  and  I  might  say  that  is  a  fairly  typical  case. 

Q.  Could  you  succinctly  state  it  to  the  commission  now — the  facts? — A.  The  statute 
contemplates  a  state  of  things  in  that  regard  which  if  realized  would  express  the 
view  of  the  commission,  unless  I  should  say  the  statute  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
seems  to  me  the  permission  of  lawgiving  to  one  railroad  the  right  to  carry  employees 
of  another  railroad  free  is  a  privilege  which  results  in  abuse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  not  a  number  of  leading  central  points  that  are 
made  equal,  and  shippers  ship  business  through  intermediate  points  to  that  point, 
beyond,  and  then  reship  perhaps  100  or  more  miles  back  in  oraer  to  get  a  reduced 
rate,  when  the  raUroad  would  not  stop  the  freight  at  the  point? — A.  Oh,  yes — the 
situation  which  results  from  what  is  called  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  In  such 
cases  the  general  ]plan  on  which  rates  are  made  is  this:  The  rate  te  the  interior  and 
noncompetitive  point  increases  gradually  with  distance  until  it  comes  to  a  point  where 
it  equalizes  the  lower  through  rate  plus  the  local  back  from  that  destination  to  the 
point  in  Question.  Of  course  they  can  not  make  it  any  higher,  because  otherwise 
they  would  ship  through  and  ship  back.  The  rates  to  these  interior  points,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  equivalent  to  the  through  rate  plus  the  local  back.  Oi  course  the 
shipment  does  not  go  through.     It  is  stopped  off  at  its  actual  destination. 

Q  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  fact,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  discrimmation,  that  certain  railroads  are  going  into  other  business 
than  railroading  and  transportation  per  se;  engaging  in  mercantile  business,  by  the 
formation  of  companies  in  which  their  directors  are  the  directors,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, working  in  with  the  railroads? — A.  I  have  no  special  information  on  this  line. 
In  a  general  way  I  think  more  or  less  of  that  thing  occurs,  but  of  course  that  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  existing  conditions.  It  is  asserted  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  the  officers  and  managers  of  railroads  have  been  interested  in  the  development 
of  towns  through  the  personal  ownership  of  land  and  in  some  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  Siey  were  stockholders  or  otherwise  interested,  and  that  rates  have 
been  adjusted  with  a  view  of  favoring  those  localities  or  those  industries.  That  is 
a  perfectly  natural  outeome,  and  undoubtedly  things  of  that  kind  have  occurred 
frequently. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  concrete  case  of  railroads  combining  or 
associating  with  or  owning  elevators — grain  elevators — in  Chicago  and  controlling  the 
business  of  the  elevator? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  some  information  on  that  subject;  but, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  may  I  suggest  that  you  interrogate  Commissioner  Prouty, 
who  is  to  follow  me  as  a  witaeto,  and  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  particular  facts 
in  that  direction  than  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  it  was  possible  to  abolish  this  system  of  giving 
passes  and  stopped  there.  Would  you  state  to  the  commission  what  you  would  suggest 
as  an  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  to  carry  out  that  suggestion? — ^A. 
The  best  answer  I  can  give  to  that  question  is  to  refer  you  to  what  the  commission 
has  stated  in  its  last  two  annual  reports  to  Congress  and  the  recommendations  which 
are  put  in  the  form  of  proposed  amendments  which  appear  in  these  reports.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  express  my  own  views,  but  they  have  been  stated  in  these  reports 
and  in  these  recommendations  with  deliberation  and  with  the  attempt  to  be  accurate, 
and  reference  to  them  would,  I  think  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  than 
anvthing  I  could  now  say  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Q.  Can  you  say  briefly  what  these  recommendations  are? — A.  That  would  lead  us 
into  a  pretty  long  chapter;  we  should  have  to  start  at  the  beginning.  It  is  apparent 
that  any  system  of  railway  regulation  begins  with  the  requirement  that  the  carrier 
publish  its  rates.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  legislation  which  amounts  to  anything  or 
which  purports  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  railway  regulation  that  would 
not  require  as  the  foundation  a  publication  of  tariffs;  the  announcement  to  the  public 
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of  the  charges  which  the  railroad  proposes  to  apply.  Now,  starting  with  that  propo- 
sition, which  I  think  commends  itself  to  the  intelligent  reflection  of  everybody,  you 
have  two  general  classes  of  questions  immediately  arising.  One  Question  is,  How  are 
you  going  to  secure  the  observance  by  the  earners  of  tne  published  rate?  How  are 
you  gpmg  to  prevent  departures  from  it?  How  are  you  going  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
mdividual  discriminations  which  result  in  one  individual  obtaining  the  same  service 
on  more  reasonable  terms  than  another  individual  in  like  situation?  Now,  I  do 
not  know  any  way  to  handle  that  question  except  the  way  the  present  law  pro- 
poses— ^that  such  transgressions  are  criminal  misdemeanors  and  to  be  punished  as 
such,  because  any  civil  remedy  would  be  entirely  unavailing.  No  suit  lor  damages 
would  be  brought  because  the  amount  involved  in  any  particular  case  is  so  inconse- 
a  uential  as  to  afford  no  remedy  whatever ;  therefore  we  can  only  do  what  this  law  seeks  to 
ao— that  is  to  say,  treat  transgressions  of  that  kind  as  criminal  violations  of  the  penal 
law,  to  be  punished  as  such;  and  I  think  that  is  a  proposition  which  we  must  all  accept 
in  any  view  or  any  theory  of  public  regulation.  Now,  that  bein^  so,  the  moment  you 
say  a  transgression  of  Uiat  kmd  is  a  misdemeanor,  you  arc  obliged  to  treat  it  just  as 
you  would  any  other  sort  of  criminal  offense.  You  can  not  have  any  special  way  of 
dealing  with  it,  and,  therefore,  a  misdemeanor  that  comes  from  siving  rebates  would 
be  prosecuted  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  tribunals,  as  a  misdemeanor  under  the 
postal,  revenue,  or  an^  other  laws  of  the  United  States — indictment,  trial  by  jury, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Now,  I  conceive  that  more  exact  and  unambiguous  state- 
ments of  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  publish  its  rates  (for  the  present  law  is  very  crude 
and  imperfect  in  that  respect) ,  coupled  with  exact  and  determinable  penalties  for 
disregarding  that  duty,  would  help  very  materially  to  put  a  stop  to  the  discriminations 
of  that  nature.  Of  course  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  here  an  opinion  which  I  have 
long  entertained.  We  shall  not,  in  point  of  &ct,  under  any  system  of  laws  secure 
exemption  from  injustice  of  that  character  as  long  as  we  attempt  to  keep  up  the  com- 
pulsory competition  of  railroad  carriers,  which  laws — ^mistaken,  in  my  judgment — we 
now  attempt  to  enforce.  In  other  words,  they  create  conditions  which  the  necessities 
of  human  nature  will  compel  to  result  in  discriminations  of  the  sort  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  That  compulsory  competition — do  you  mean  by  that 
the  law  which  prohibits  pooling? — ^A.  Yes,  and  the  antitrust  law. 

Q.  You  think  the  repeal  of  tnat  clause  would  be  conducive  to  fairer  treatment  of 
the  public  by  the  railroads? — A.  I  do,  indeed. 

Q.  Has  the  commission  made  such  recommendation  ? — A.  Not  as  a  commission ; 
not  exactly  that  recommendation.  The  commission's  views,  deliberately  expressed, 
as  I  have  stated,  on  that  subject  appear  in  these  reports  to  Congress.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  While  I  believe  these  laws  in  their  application 
to  railroad  transportation  are  unwise  and  against  public  interest,  against  the  general 
good  of  the  average  citizen,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  repealing  them  without  at  the  same 
time  having  legislation  which  will  enable  the  public  to  prevent  a  greater  evil  which 
exists  or  mij^ht  exist  under  changed  conditions. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  repeal  of  the  antitrust  law  and  antipooling  clause  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  would  be  a  lon^  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  more 
equitable  treatment  of  the  public  and  individuals  by  the  transportation  com- 
panies. In  addition  to  that  you  also  would  be  in  favor  of  specifically  making 
misdemeanors  of  the  violations  of  the  law? — A.  That  is  it.  I  put  the  two  things 
together.  I  believe  that  rights  of  contract  with  each  other  which  are  now  denied 
and  prohibited  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  railroad  carriers,  because  they  are  engaged 
in  a  public  service;  but  as  a  part  of  any  such  scheme  of  legislation  I  want  a  much 
more  accurate  and  comprehensive  definition  of  their  legal  duties,  and  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  public  authority,  whether  represented  by  a  commission  or  some  other 
tribunal,  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

Q.  A  supervisorv  power  over  the  ri^ht  to  contract? — Yes,  or  over  the  results  of 
the  contract,  which  is  the  rates.    That  is  a  matter  the  public  is  interested  in. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  detail  in  regard  to  this  provision  for  punishing  infractions,  on 
whom  would  you  impose  the  penalty?  Railroad  employees  are  generally^  simpler 
agents  for  their  supenor.  Would  there  not  be  some  question  there  as  to  lustice,  if 
you  impose  the  penalty  upon  the  man  who  actually  committed  the  act  ana  did  it  at 
the  instance  of  a  supenoir — A.  Plainly  enouffh,  the  corporations  ought  to  be  indict- 
able and  punishable,  and  that  is  one  of  the  gfarins;  imperfections  of  the  present  law, 
that  the  corporation,  which  is  the  principal,  which  is  the  real  offender,  is  not  amen- 
able to  crimmal  process,  but  only  tne  a^ent  or  representative  of  that  corporation. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  addition  to  what  you  have  already  stated  on  dis- 
crimination, I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  hear  you  state  concisely  the  class 
of  shippers  that  under  existing  conditions  are  most  favored  as  a  result  of  these  dis- 
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criminations. — ^A.  It  is  doubtful  whether  I  can  add  anything  to  what  is  commonly 
known  on  that  subject.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  happen  where  railroads  are 
in  actual  and  sharp  competition  with  each  other  that  the  shipper  whose  business  is 
of  the  most  consequence  or  lai^gest  in  volume  is  the  one  whose  favor  is  likely  to  be 
secured. 

Q.  Let  me  put  my  question  a  little  more  concretely:  Is  it  the  meat  packer  and 
miller,  or  the  wholesale  grain  dealer — are  those  classes  now  receiving  special  favors? — 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  favors,  then,  do  not  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public  or  to  the 
general  producing  public? — A.  r^o^  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  digress  a  moment  or 
enlarge  a  little  on  what  I  have  tned  to  say,  it  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view  and 
on  the  ends  that  we  seek  to  secure.  Now,  there  seems  to  be  a  vague  popular  notion 
that  the  public  generally  gets  the  same  benefit  from  the  competition  of  railroads  that 
it  i^ets  from  the  competition  of  farmers  or  manufacturers,  but  I  think  that  is  a  very 
mistaken  idea.  The  industries  and  occupations  of  the  world  are  so  distributed  that 
what  we  call  competition  results  to  pretty  nearly  equal  advantage  everywhere  and  to 
every  person.  If  the  resident  of  a  remote  hamlet  thinks  the  crossroads  merchant 
charges  him  more  than  he  ought  to,  there  is  another  little  store  only  a  mile  or  two 
away  where  he  can  get  the  same  article.  Generally  speaking,  competitive  conditions 
are  so  general,  so  diversified,  so  complete  all  over  that  when  it  comes  to  the  articles 
of  use,  wear,  and  consumption  one  man  is  not  charged  much  more  than  another  in 
purchasing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  place;  but  when  it  comes  to  this  railroad  serv- 
ice, a  moment's  reflection  shows  you  tnat  only  a  small  portion  of  territory  and  only 
a  smair  portion  of  the  population  are  so  situated  that  tney  can  have  the  benefit  of 
railroad  competition.  Competition,  it  seems  to  me,  objectively  considered,  is  sim- 
ply the  power  to  choose  between  two  or  more  persons  who  can  furnish  the  same 
article;  that  is  the  objective  value  of  competition  to  him.  As  I  said,  there  are 
onl3r  a  few  people  comparatively  who  have  any  actual  choice  between  railroad 
carriers.  To  much  the  lai^est  number  of  peoi>le  in  this  country,  bv  far  the  largest 
number,  and  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  its  territory,  railroad  service  is  and 
always  has  been  an  actual  monopoly,  and  the  result  of  the  competition  which 
grows  out  of  rival  railroads  gives  this  opportunity  for  choice  only  to  a  few  per- 
sons in  some  of  the  great  centers.  Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  fur- 
ther word,  which  will  give  you  some  information  of  the  way  I  look  at  this  mat- 
ter from  an  economic  point  of  view — as  I  said  before,  I  want  not  only  to  consider 
the  point  of  view,  but  the  result  to  be  accomplished.  Now,  I  want  to  sav  this: 
First,  on  what  I  call  actual  property — I  mean  the  things  we  eat,  use,  ana  wear, 
the  products  of  human  labor  ana  skill — possibly  some  of  us  do,  but  I  do  not  want 
uniform  prices  under  present  conditions.  We  want  every  producer  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  get  just  as  much  as  he  can  for  anything  he  has  to  sell,  and  we  want  every 
consumer  to  be  perfectly  free  to  buy  everything  he  wants  as  cheap  as  he  can.  We 
want  the  utmost  freedom  of  contract  between  buver  and  seller  in  even^thing  that 
relates  to  property.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  all  those  conditions  which  tend  to 
abridge  that  freedom  of  contract,  whether  by  controlling  and  limiting  production, 
controlling  markets,  or  in  whatever  ways  which  operate  against  the  general  good  of 
the  public,  ought  to  be  prevented,  if  they  can  be,  because  it  seems  to  me  this  free- 
dom of  contract  between  buyer  and  seller  of  propertv  is  the  very  foundation  of  indus- 
trial freedom.  I  can  not  conceive  of  commercial  liberty  that  does  not  involve  that 
absolute  freedom  of  contract;  but  when  vou  come  to  railroad  transportation,  that  is 
not  property,  but  public  service,  which  the  State  might  lawfully  do  oy  its  own  direct 
agency,  but  which  from  motives  of  expediency  only  it  commits  to  private  corpora- 
tions to  perform,  you  do  not  want  uniform  prices;  you  do  not  want  any  freedom 
of  contract  at  all;  you  want  every  person  to  get  exactly  the  same  advantage  under 
like  circumstances  as  every  other  person,  therefore  you  want  quite  a  different  thing 
from  what  you  want  with  respect  to  property;  you  want  uniform  charges;  you  want 
the  burden  of  transportation  to  be  just  as  nearly  e^ual  as  possible  on  one  person  as 
on  another.  Therefore,  all  that  tenas under  proper  limitations  to  bring  about  absolute 
uniformity  of  charge  and  impartial  treatment  by  those  who  periorm  a  public  service 
is  a  thing  to  be  commended  and  encouraged  by  legislation.  Why^  gentlemen,  it  seems 
to  me  you  can  not  have  industriai  freedom,  commercial  liberty  in  its  full  sense,  without 
rates  and  chaives  for  public  transportation  which  are  in  the  nature  of  monopoly.  That 
18  the  thing  that  ougnt  to  be  equal  to  everybody.  That  is  the  element  which  in  no 
instance  ought  to  cut  any  figure.  So  I  say  we  mistake  as  to  the  results  we  desire  to 
accomplish;  we  mistake  the  thing  which  would  be  to  the  general  public  benefit  when 
we  say  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  purely  public  service  snail  not  enter  into  contract 
relations  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  performing  that  service  on  terms  of  impar- 
tiality.   I  will  put  it  in  another  way:  Competition  is  simply  discrimination.    Wiien 
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you  analyze  that  thin^  you  call  competition,  what  is  it?  Simply  the  right  of  every 
man  who  has  a  piece  of  property  to  sell  to  one  man  at  one  price,  and  to  another  man  for 
another  price,  or  to  vary  that  price  to  the  same  person  when  he  thinks  hest.  Of  course 
railroad  service  can  not  be  conducted  on  any  such  principle.  Look  at  the  conditions  to- 
day. Suppose  you  have  2  great  department  stores  in  a  town  which  supply  its  trade. 
Now,  suppose  the  law  required  of  those  2  stores  what  it  now  rec^uires  of  the  rail- 
roads— nrst,  that  they  should  publish  all  their  charges  on  every  article  that  they  sell 
and  that  they  should  not  vary  the  price  to  increase  it  without  10  days*  notice,  or 
reduce  it  without  3  days'  notice;  and  suppose,  in  addition  to  that,  it  was  made  a 
criminal  offense  for  them  to  vary  on  any  article  under  any  circumstances;  and  sup- 
pose they  were  required  to  report  every  year  their  capital,  earnings,  number  of 
employees,  wages,  dividends,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Under  that  would  there  be 
any  competition?  If  there  was,  it  would  be  a  competition  in  violation  of  that  law 
which  required  them  never  to  charge^  in  violation  of  their  published  rates;  and  that 
is  the  sort  of  competition  we  get  now  m  railroad  service.  When  tariff  rates  are  actu- 
ally and  rigidly  observed  in  all  cases,  there  is  no  competition  in  rates;  and  when 
there  is  competition  in  rates  it  is  when  private  concessions  are  made  which  result  in 
giving  one  man  an  advantage  over  another.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  competition 
between  carriers  has  not  been  a  most  powerful  influence  in  bringing  down  the  charges 
for  railroad  transportation  to  their  present  low  level.  Undeniably  it  has,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  suggesting  that  they  should  be  allowed  indefinitely  and  at  pleasure  to  com- 
bine with  es^  other  without  restrictions  and  conditions  which  give  public  authority 
adequate  control  over  their  rates  and  charges;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  tnat  you  will  not 
get  that  impartial  treatment  which  every  person  is  entitled  to  have  and  at  the  same 
time  actual  competition  between  the  carriers. 

I  want  to  add  another  thought,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing;  I  do 
not  ride  on  the  railroad  by  virtue  of  any  contract,  but  I  use  the  agencies  of  the  public 
carrier  in  the  exercise  of  my  political  rights.  1  have  just  as  much  right  to  ride  on 
the  cars  as  I  have  to  be  protected  in  my  person  and  property  by  the  police  adminis- 
tration; just  as  much  right  as  I  have  to  submit  any  controversy  to  the  adjudication  of 
our  legal  tribunals.  I  can  not  be  excluded.  The  relations  between  railroads  and 
patrons  are  not  contract  relations;  the  ticket  is  not  evidence  of  a  bargain;  it  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  tax  receipt;  it  shows  I  have  paid  money  which  any  person 
might  pay  and  get  the  same  service,  and  from  which  no  person  can  be  excluded. 
The  merchant  who  sells  goods  has  a  right  to  stand  on  his  threshold  and  say  I  can 
not  enter  his  store.  He  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  sell  me  goods.  He  has  a  right  to 
make  one  price  to  me  and  another  to  my  neighbor  at  the  same  moment,  but  no  rail- 
road man  can  stand  in  his  station  and  say  I  can  not  enter  or  say  I  shall  not  have  all 
the  privileges  of  service  which  his  company  can  offer  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as 
any  other  man.  I  say  you  can  not  practically  have  that  and  at  the  same  time  have 
that  actual  constant  competition  which  goes  on  in  the  industrial  world. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  think  it  is  g:enerally  conceded  that  the  |)opular  position 
in  the  United  States  against  permitting  railroads  to  pool  is  based  on  the  apprenension 
that  they  will  utilize  it  to  increase  rates  exorbitantly.  Is  not  your  understanding  that 
that  is  the  objection? — A.  Yes;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  again:  We  hear  a  good 
deal  about  trusts  and  combinatioub  these  days,  and  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  sub- 
ject, but  there  is  another  thought  which  may  be  perhaps  worth  considering.  We  find 
no  way,  under  our  free  government  and  consistent  with  constitutional  liberty,  to  con- 
trol the  prices  of  property  by  direct  legislation.  Now,  I  suppose  the  objection  to  that 
tendency,  which  is  now  so  marked,  is  possibly,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful, based  on  the  belief  that  these  combinations  do,  or  the  apprehension  that  they 
will,  use  their  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  the  consuming  communities  to  pay 
more  than  they  ought  to  and  more  than  they  otherwise  would.  W^e  can  not  control 
the  price  at  which  they  shall  sell  anything,  oecause  even  if  we  could  fix  the  prices  we 
could  not  compel  them  to  sell  any  more  than  we  could  compel  the  consumer  to  buy. 
As  long  as  we  can  not  fix  the  price  we  try  bv  indirect  methods  to  accomplish  the 
same  result.  We  try  to  prevent  the  combination.  I  am  not  saying  whether  that  is 
right  or  wrong.  It  is  not  my  province  to  enlarge  on  that  phase  of  the  economic 
question.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  when  it  comes  to  public  service,  like 
railroad  transportation,  we  can  go  right  to  the  end  we  aim  at  and  fix  the  prices. 
It  is  entirely  competent  for  the  State  legislature  and  for  Congress  by  direct  legislation 
to  say  how  much  any  carrier  shall  chai^  on  any  commodity  or  between  any  places. 
Of  course  that  power  is  subject  to  the  same  limitations  which  is  put  by  the  Con- 
stitution on  all  legislation,  that  no  man's  property  shall  be  taken  without  due  process 
of  law  and  that  every  man  shall  have  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  But  under 
these  limitations  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate,  and  State  legislatures  overstate 
traffic  is  plenary  and  exclusive.    Therefore  the  objections  to  the  railway  combinations 
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which  apply  to  the  industrial  combinations  have  no  foundation,  because  we  can  pre- 
vent any  excesses  or  abuses  of  railway  combination  by  direct  legislation,  because  we 
have  the  authority  to  do  it,  unquestioned  and  ample. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  The  apprehension  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  when  this  subject  of  pooling  is  brought  up  in  Congress,  is  tnat  by  allowing 
them  to  combine  and  form  pools  they  would  put  up  rates  exorbitantly,  and  thereby 
become  oppressive.  If  they  could  be  permitted  to  pool,  and  at  the  same  time  a  law- 
making power  be  authorized  to  impose  such  wholesome  restrictions  upon  extrava- 
gant rat^  as  would  insure  reasonable  rates,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  the  people 
could  be  brought  to  imderstand  that  they  would  acquiesce  m  it  in  view  of  the  very 
manifest  necessity  for  our  giving  some  opening  at  least  for  them  to  make  their  own 
rates? — ^A.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  is  so.  I  think  unless  this  question  is  clearly 
comprehended,  unless  it  is  comprehended  by  the  ordinary  man,  what  my  distin- 
guished predecessor,  Judge  Momson,  used  to  describe  as  the  "low-down  man'' — if 
his  interests  are  to  be  consulted,  if  his  welfare  is  to  be  promoted,  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  public  transportation  we  will  undertake  the  elimination  of  all  descrimination 
and  bring  transportation  charges  to  one  uniform  basis.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  enlarge 
on  that  and  suggest  that  the  objections  to  this  combination  are  not  well  founded, 
but  I  have  no  disposition  to  go  into  that.  I  desire  to  put  my  opinion  solely  on 
my  observation  and  judgment  of  what  is  for  the  benefit  ot  the  average  man.  I  do 
not  believe  the  antitrust  law  or  the  prohibition  of  pooling  in  the  effort  to  r^ulate 
commerce  has  ever  been  of  one  penny's  benefit  to  the  farmer  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
the  wage-earner  or  the  crossroads  dealer,  or  the  man  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life, 
but  it  has  practically,  almost  necessarily,  resulted  in  giving  the  capitalists  at  great 
centers  advantages  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  and  which  in  a  large  measure 
accounts  for  their  enormous  accumulations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  Congress  were  to  show  a  disposition  to  repeal  the  antipooling 
clause,  and  at  the  same  time  put  some  supervisory  control  in  the  nands  of  somebody, 
whether  a  commission  or  some  other  body,  so  as  to  see  that  they  should  not  become 
oppressive,  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  railroads  of  this  country? — A.  It  is  not 
easy  to  answer  that  question.  I  could  easily  excuse  myself  by  sabring  I  do  not  know. 
So  lar  as  I  can  perceive,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  railroad 
men,  and  certain  ^reat  railroad  corporations  are  now  in  a  position  where  they  do  not 
want  any  legislation  for  themselves,  and  they  are  therefore  unwilling  to  have  any 
legislation  wnich  will  be  presumably  or  actually  in  the  public  interest.  You  know 
very  well  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  by  methods  of  consolidation,  and  one  thing 
and  another,  what  we  observe  elsewhere  as  to  competition  between  railroad  carriers 
has  been  practically  eliminated.  Where  that  has  been  the  result,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  not  only  have  rates  not  been  advanced,  but  they  have  been  somewhat 
reauced;  the  service  has  been  improved  and  impartial  treatment  has  resulted  to 
everybody.  From  these  sections  of  the  country  the  commission  rarely  gets  a  com- 
plaint now,  where  the  railroads  by  consolidation  (and  this  is  a  process  very  rapidly 
going  on,  and  liable  to  continue)  — where  the  railroads  by  consolidation  get  more  or  less 
exemption  from  these  competitive  conditions.  They  are  no  longer,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  present  laws,  and  of  course  those  roads  or  influences 
which  they  command  will  not  be  likely  to  favor  legislation  which  would  give  the 
conunission  or  any  other  tribunal  any  greater  control  than  they  now  have  (which  is 
not  very  great)  over  their  practices  or  their  charges.  So,  wnen  you  consider  the 
practical  aspect  of  l^islation,  and  the  attitude  of  railroad  management  toward  the 
general  plans  of  legislation,  which  perhaps  I  have  in  a  way  suggested,  you  find 
the  roads  which  do  not  need  the  privileges  on  their  side  will  be  against  it  pre- 
sumably, and  only  the  roads  which  do  need  it  will  favor  it.  That  is  so  with  r^9ids 
and  systems  of  roads  in  such  sharply  competitive  relations  to  each  other  as  to 
threaten  their  financial  integrity  and  their  future  prosperity,  and  they  will  submit  to 
very  drastic  conditions  under  which  they  will  be  allowed  to  relieve  themselves,  but 
roads  which  do  not  need  that  relief,  of  course,  are  not  likely  to  fa,\or  the  establish- 
ment of  any  commission  or  tribunal  to  have  actual  control  over  their  practices  and 
their  charges.  Then,  again,  it  must  be  considered  in  a  general  way  that  the  greater 
combinations  whose  shipments  are  so  enormous  as  to  be  of  first  consequence  to  car- 
riers are  not  likely  to  favor  any  scheme  of  legislation  which  would  enable  the  roads 
to  combine  with  each  other  to  stand  up  against  their  inducements.  My  own  belief 
is  that  influences  emanating  from  these  sources  have  been  more  potent  than  any  other 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  what  I  believe  to  be  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  As  an  illustration  of  that,  and  it  is  a  phase  of  that  competition 
which  you  ought  to  take  into  serious  account,  take  the  discrimination  effected  by  the 
use  of  private  cars — shippers'  cars.  Here  is  a  great  concern,  no  matter  of  what  sort 
or  in  what  business.    Its  shipments  amount  to  train  loads  a  da,y.    Instead  of  using 
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the  agencies  which  the  carrier  ordinarily  provides,  it  builds  its  own  cars — ^in  some 
cases  up  to  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands.  Now,  these  cars  are  carried  by  the  rail- 
road ordinarily  under  what  is  known  as  a  mileage  contract,  on  the  theory  that  the 
shipper  has  furnished  the  vehicle  as  well  as  the  traffic.    The  railroad  allows  the  ship- 

Eer  so  much  a  mile  for  every  mile  that  car  is  hauled.  The  result  is,  these  cars  being 
ept  in  active  service,  the  mileage  amounts  to  an  enormous  profit,  not  only  on  the 
cost  of  building  the  cars,  but  a  very  laige  profit  on  the  business  in  which  they  are 
enraged. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  the  discriminations  which  result  from 
trafiSc  classifications,  I  think  it  will  be  a  safe  deduction  from  your  testimony  to  say 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  classification  by  public  authority  would  lessen  dis- 
crimination to  some  extent?— A.  I  think  so.  We  have  now  three  general  classifica- 
tions: what  is  known  as  the  official  classification,  covering  trunk  lines  in  the  territory 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of  the  Potomac,  west  to  the  Mississippi  or  Chicaeo; 
the  western  classification,  which  takes  in  the  territory  west  of  the  nver;  and  the 
southern,  which  takes  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  These  are  diverse,  and  where  commerce  passes  over  one  territory  to  another, 
with  the  result  of  change  in  the  classification  on  the  same  article,  the  variation  in 
charges  freauently  causes  a  discrimination.    There  should  be  but  one  classification. 

Q.  The  placing  of  articles  in  classes  in  each  of  these  classifications,  I  infer  from 
what  you  state,  often  produces  discrimination;  articles  are  wrongly  classed. — A.  That 
brings  up  the  whole  question  of  relation  of  rates  as  between  different  commodities. 
If  you  divide  the  traffic  into  classes  you  must  have  a  classification,  which  should  be 
uniform;  still  the  question  is  which  class  a  given  commodity  shall  take,  because  that 
will  affect  not  only  its  rate  but  the  relation  of  its  rates  to  some  other  competing  com- 
modity. In  the  case  of  wheat  and  fiour,  the  relation  of  rates  between  them  will 
decide  where  the  milling  is  to  be  done  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  about  exports. 
If  that  disparity  is  inconsiderable,  the  milling  will  all  be  done  pretty  near  the  point 
of  production;  as  it  increases,  the  place  of  milling  will  be  removed;  and  you  could 
have  such  a  relation  as  between  wheat  and  flour,  and  it  would  not  require  a  very 
great  change.  On  so  narrow  a  margin  is  that  great  business  in  fiour  and  wheat  trans- 
acted, it  would  not  require  such  a  great  change  to  put  a  stop  to  the  entire  milling 
industry  of  Minneapolis.  On  account  of  the  relation  in  rates  the  transformation  ol 
wheat  into  fiour  could  be  more  advantageously  and  profitably  effected  along  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Q.  Does  not  that  condition  of  affairs  exist  at  the  present  time?  Is  there  not  com- 
plaint, at  the  present  time,  on  the  part  of  the  millers,  as  to  the  rates  that  have  been  fixed 
by  the  transportation  lines,  carrying  wheat  at  a  less  rate  than  flour? — ^A.  That  is  quite 
true,  sir,  though  the  complaint  which  has  been  the  most  pressed  upon  us  of  late 
relates  mainly  to  export  <k  both  wheat  and  flour.  Of  course,  there  again  you  sug- 
gest a  phase  of  the  case  which  might  be  discussed  indefinitely — what  ought  to  be  the 
relation  of  rates  between  export  and  domestic  shipments.  Is  it  the  just  thing  that 
wheat  and  fiour  shall  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  is  carried 
to  New  York? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  general  effect  of  a  very  low  export  rate  on 
farm  products? — A.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  taken  verv  much 
more  time  than  I  was  warranted  in  taking,  and  Commissioner  Prouty  will  follow  me. 
It  was  he  who  wrote  the  report  of  the  commission  on  this  export  investisation,  and 
you  are  sure  to  get  more  valuable  information  from  him  than  from  myseli. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  vou  please  answer  in  the  case  of  discriminationci? 
There  are  three  parties  interested — tne  producer,  the  shipper,  and  the  consumer.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  tne  shipper  gets  the  benefit  of  the  discrimination  entirely? — A.  Well, 
that  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  the  producer.  If  you  take  wheat,  for  exam- 
ple, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  in  my  opinion  the  farmer,  the  man  who  actually  raises 
the  wheat,  seldom  gets  any  benefit  from  what  you  may  call  discrimination,  and 
practically  none  at  all  from  the  competition  between  the  railroad  carriers,  because  he 
sells  his  wheat  on  a  basis  of  the  published  tariffs,  which  presumably  everybody  pays, 
and  generally  the  change  or  concession  is  made  after  he  has  parted  with  his  wheat  on 
that  Dasis,  and  the  commodity  is  concentrated  in  the  hanas  of  a  few  laiige  dealers. 
Now,  how  far  that  results  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  if  jou  mean  by  the  producer  the  great  manufacturer,  then  it  may  be 
that  the  producer  in  that  sense,  who  is  also  the  shipper,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
crimination. So  these  discriminations  grow  out  of,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  rela- 
tions of  rates  as  between  different  localities,  and  that  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
could  be  indefinite  inquiry  and  reflection.  For  example,  if  you  have  at  Baltimore 
here  some  very  large  concerns  making  canned  goods,  and  tney  are  selling  their  prod- 
uct in  the  sou&em  territory,  and  if  at  Pittsburg  or  Cincinnati  there  are  some  other 
very  ]ax^  coucemB  making  canned  goods  and  trying  to  sell  them  in  the  ewue  teni- 
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tory,  then  if  your  adjustment  of  rates  into  that  consuming  territory,  from  Baltimore 
on  the  one  hand  and  from  Cincinnati  on  the  other,  is  such  as  to  give  Baltimore 
an  advantage,  the  Cincinnati  dealer  is  practicallv  shut  out  of  that  territory;  and  it 
does  not  matter,  if  the  rate  is  actually  observed,  if  it  is  an  open  rate  to  every- 
body, both  from  Cincinnati  and  from  Baltimore,  whether  the;^  become  combined,  or 
what  you  call  a  trust,  having  its  plant  at  Baltimore,  and  beong  therefore  the  only 
producer  at  Baltimore — if  the  rates  from  Baltimore  into  the  consuming  territory  are 
lower  than  they  are  from  any  other  place  where  the  same  article  is  produced,  the 
Baltimore  producer,  be  he  big  or  little,  has  practical  control  of  that  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  the  newspaper  press  published  a  letter,  probably  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  which  seemed  to  have  been  addressed  to  your  commission 
from  tne  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  from  which  it  seems  there 
had  been  discriminations  up  to  that  time,  but  they  were  to  terminate  on  January  1, 
1899.    Did  you  or  did  you  not  receive  such  a  letter? — ^A.  We  did;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  in  regard  to  that? — ^A.  Well,  to  fully  explain  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that  communication,  and  the  conditions  out  of  which 
it  arose,  would  require  a  recital  of  a  considerable  of  recent  railroad  history.  I  said 
something  in  the  early  part  of  my  examination  about  the  absence  of  these  secret 
discriminations,  comparative  absence  of  them  at  the  present  time,  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  have  been  unfair  to  have  mentioned  this  communication  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  attitude  of  that  road  at  that  time,  as  one  of  the  influences 
which  contributed  to  the  improved  state  of  things,  aided  by  the  enormous  volume  of 
traffic,  and  the  other  circumstances  to  which  I  luluded;  but  it  is  undeniably  the  fact, 
and  so  conceded  by  that  railroad  to  be  the  fact,  that  it  had  allowed  concessions  which 
amounted  to  serious  discriminations.  I  think  the  managers  of  that  property,  in  con- 
nection with  the  managers  of  other  great  railroad  svstems  in  the  east,  about  that  time 
became  very  much  impressed  with  the  dangeri^hich  threatened  the  financial  solvency 
of  all  great  railroads  of  the  country.  Now,  an  examination  of  the  reports  made  by 
us  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  showed  that  about  half  of  that  railroad  year  had 
been  a  pretty  prosperous  one.  As  we  understood,  the  first  half  of  1898  showed  that 
the  8  tn^nk  lines,  on  their  business  east  of  ButEalo  and  Pittsburg,  took  in  about  $250,- 
000,000.  These  roads  traversed  the  most  prosperous  section  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  railroads,  understood  to  be  among  the  most  prosperous  institutions  in  the  world, 
took  in  that  year  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  yet  after  paying 
operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  interest  on  bonds  they  virtually  had  nothing  left. 
Only  3  of  them  paia  dividends  on  their  capital  stock,  and  2  of  those,  the  2  largest  of 
all,  paid  the  dividends,  not  out  of  the  earmngs  during  that  year  but  out  of  accumula- 
tions during  previous  years.  Now.  that  was  the  state  of  facts  for  railroad  managers 
of  trunk  lines  to  confront,  and  I  think  they  perceived,  what  seemed  very  plain  to 
me,  that  there  is  nothing  which  makes  against  the  integrity  of  railroad  revenues  in 
the  lone  run  Uke  secret  concessions.  It  is  made  to  one;  it  gets  to  be  known,  or 
believed,  or  understood,  and  that  intensifies  the  pressure  of  others,  and  so  on,  and 
ultimately  that  rate,  first  granted  secretly,  early  finds  expression  in  an  open  tariff  to 
everybody;  so  the  tendency  goes  on  toward  reduced  rates,  a  tendency  so  marked  at 
that  time,  in  view  of  the  volume  of  trt^c  moving  then,  as  to  lead  even  the  managers 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  to  look  on  the  future  with  serious  appre- 
hension. And  so  I  think  in  a  way,  the  letter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  may  be 
reg»*ded  as  an  indication  that  railroad  managers  in  that  part  of  the  country  had,  so 
to  speak,  suddenly  become  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  taking  some  action  that  would 
protect  their  revenues  and  arrest  this  tendency,  which  would  leave  them  solvent, 
and  so  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  says.  We  will  take  a  public  position,  and  whatever 
rate  we  publish  we  will  actually  observe. 

Q.  And  has  that  been  done  since,  to  your  knowledge,  lai^gely  with  them  and  other 
roadg? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  did  discriminations  continue  since  1898  to  January,  1899? — A.  Well,  gen- 
erally speaking,  as  feu*  as  I  have  known,  the  rates  since  that  time,  in  what  is  known 
as  trunk-line  territory,  have  been  pretty  rigidly  maintained. 

Q.  But  prior  to  that  time  there  were  laiige  discriminations? — ^A.  Undoubtedly,  very 
grave  demoralization  of  rates.  Of  course,  as  concerns  the  ordinary  movement  of 
merchandise  in  that  territory,  I  think  the  published  rates  are  very  seldom  departed 
from.  When  it  comes  to  the  movements,  both  for  export  and  otherwise,  of  grain  and 
packing-house  products,  and  some  things  of  that  kdnd  where  transportation  is  partly 
in  other  territory  than  trunk-line  country,  and  by  other  roads,  partly  for  export,  and 
rates  are  participated  in  by  ocean  carriers^  I  think  it  is  not  improbaSle  that  the  pub- 
lished rate  has  been  disregarded  in  some  instances. 

Q.  Can  there  or  can  there  not  be  a  discrimination  which  is  a  just  one?  Are  there 
not  circumstances  in  which  that  could  occui?— A,  Well,  the  law  uses  the  term  "unjust 
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discrimination/'  meaning  by  that  that  there  may  be  discriminations  which,  never- 
theless, are  so  excusable  or  so  practically  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  business  that  a 
carrier  practicing  them  oughtnot  to  be  condemned. 

Q.  Can  you  instance  a  case  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  the  most  topical  case  is  where 
water  competition  at  the  long-distance  point  compels  the  rail  carriers  to  make 
approximately  the  same  rate  as  the  water  carrier  to  uiat  lon^-distance  point,  or  else 
they  do  not  get  any  business;  and  yet  that  is  a  rate  which,  if  applied  to  all  interme- 
diate business,  would  not  leave  a  reasonable  revenue,  reasonable  irom  anyone's  point 
of  view.  Now,  there  may  be  situations  of  that  kind  where  the  carrier  is  justified,  in 
its  own  interest  and  in  the  public  interest,  in  charging  a  higher  rate  to  an  intennediate 
point  than  to  the  long-distance  point  That  is  discrimination,  plain  discrimination 
against  the  shorter-distance  point,  and  yet  may  not  be  an  unjust  discrimination,  all 
things  considered.  Of  course  as  to  the  extent  the  short-distance  should  exceed  the 
long-distance  rate  or  whether  that  disparity  should  apply  to  all  traffic  are  questions, 
and  of  course  there  is  no  end  to  incidental  questions,  but,  broadly  speaking,  you  see 
there  may  be  occasions  where  there  are  discriminations  which  are  not  unjust  either 
to  the  carrier  or  public. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  There  is  another  branch  of  inquiry  that  is  not  strictly 
germane  to  this  topic  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called;  that  is,  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  consideration  and  advisability  of  requiring  books  and  accounts  of  the  inter- 
state railroads  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection  of  United  States  examiners.  It  is 
a  question  that  is  only  very  remotely  connected  with  the  question  of  discrimination. 
I  have  been  requested  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  views  to  express  on  that  subject? — 
A.  My  brief  answer  is  this:  I  greatly  believe  in  the  virtue  ol  publicity,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  otiier  remedies  against  corporate  abuses,  there  is  one  which  seems  to 
be  valuable,  almost  uniform Iv  admitted  to  be  valuable,  and  that  is  publicity,  and 
what  I  have  in  my  mind  might  be  illustrated  by  comparison.  The  General  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  as  well  take  a  most  active  supervision  and  control  over  our  banks, 
both  national  and  State,  and  yet,  as  between  the  banking  business  and  the  railroaa 
business  I  r^ard  the  latter  as  most  distinctively  a  public  service  in  every  way  and 
entitled  to  have  its  transactions  publicly  known  more  than  those  of  the  banks,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  similar  supervision  may  not  be  extended  over  the  accounting 
and  bookkeeping  of  the  railroad  carriers.  I  believe  in  it.  I  think,  while  the  condi- 
tions are  dinerent,  and  the  thing  could  not  be  so  simply  done,  yet  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  open  for  some  representative  of  public  authority  to  walk  into  a  railroad  office  at 
an  unexpected  moment  and  say.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  see  your  books,  and  I  want  to 
see  them  rieht  now;  and  who  should  have  the  right  to  see  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  believe  the  railroads  should  be  compelled  to 
take  out  a  national  charter  when  they  had  an  international  business  and  interstate- 
commerce  business?  Would  there  be  any  remedy  in  that? — A.  That  is  a  question 
which  I  have  not  considered.  I  suppose  if  anything  of  that  kind  should  be  done,  it 
would  be  in  reference  to  taxation  or  some  otner  revenue  purpose.  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  not  considered  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  have  been  requested 
to  ask  your  attention,  and  that  is  as  to  an  expression  of  the  advisability  of  prohibit- 
ing by  law  the  increase  of  stock  of  interstate  railways,  without  Government  permit 
tlierelor,  after  application  and  hearing.  Have  you  given  that  an}r  consideration? — 
A.  Well,  I  doubt  if  I  could  make  any  useful  comment  on  that  point.  That  is  inci- 
dental to  the  more  important  principles  involved  in  an^  adequate  scheme  of  public 
r^ulation.  I  might  ooserve  this:  I  nave  not  seen  any  instances  in  which  the  rates 
have  seemed  to  much  depend  upon  or  be  influenced  by  the  capitalization  of  a  road. 

Q*  You  have  never  seen  such  a  case? — A.  I  have  not.  The  capitalization  of  the 
railroad,  I  think,  cuts  no  figure  in  this  rate  question. 

Q.  I  think  I  could  call  your  attention  to  the  case  in  which  that  very  point  seems 
to  have  been  made,  that  the  basis  on  which  the  rate  should  be  fixed  was  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  railroad. — A.  Oh,  if  you  mean  with  reference  to  what  the 
road  ought  to  charge,  of  course  it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  you  will  not  get 
an  ideal  basis  of  rate  making  until  you  put  some  fair  valuation  on  the  railroad  prop- 
erties as  a  basis  for  determining  the  amount  which  they  shall  be  permitted  to  earn; 
I  simply  mean  that,  broadly  speaking,  as  to  interstate  traffic,  especially  this  com- 
petitive traffic,  and  that  is  the  traffic  which  creates  the  discriminations,  it  has  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  rates  of  competitive  roads  are  much  influenced  by  the  capi- 
talization of  the  different  roads. 

Q.  No,  not  competitive  roads,  but  other  than  competitive  roads. — ^A.  When  it  has 
come  to  judicial  investigation  as  to  what  is  the  proper  rate  to  charge,  then  comes  the 
question  of  capitalization,  and  very  properly  so. 
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Q.  That  involves  the  queetion  whether  or  not  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  the  govern- 
ments to  exercise  supervision  over  this  matter  of  increasing  capital  stock  unneces- 
sarily or  watering  stock. — A.  It  would  seem  to  me  the  very  reason  that  applies  to 
supervision  over  hanks  would  apply  to  railroad  corporations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  have  frequently  said  in  your  testimony  that  compe- 
tition 18  the  cause  of  discriminations. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  evidently  to  eliminate  this  competition  there  ought  to  have  heen  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  railroads  so  as  to  get  uniform  rated?  That  is,  you  would  leave  it 
to  the  railroads  themselves  whether  by  pooling  or  otherwise,  to  nave  uniform  rates 
prepared  for  all?  In  other  words,  you  would  give  contract  power  to  the  railroads 
themselves  so  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  of  this  free  competition  or  antag- 
onism of  roads  in  getting  customers? — A.  Substantially  that.  I  would  give  to  the 
carriers  certain  rights  of  contract  with  each  other  which  are  now  denied  and  pro- 
hibited, but  on  condition  that  the  public  be  protected  against  abuse  of  that  privilege 
by  such  contemporaneous  le^slation  as  would  give  public  authority  ample  power  to 
control  any  abuses  which  might  result  from  that  combination. 

Q.  Now,  were  it  possible  to  make  practicable  the  proposition  which  is  quite  ^n- 
eral  in  this  country,  of  the  Government  ownership  of  all  railroads,  do  you  not  tmnk 
that  that  would  solve  the  whole  question  of  discrimination  and  r^ulation,  by  hav- 
ing the  whole  of  those  roads  in  the  hands  of  public  servants^? — A.  I  will  answer  a 
put  of  your  question  ^rst.  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all  stop  discriminations,  and 
to  my  mind  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  Government  ownership  of 
railroads;  I  mean  as  a  present  solution  of  the  railroad  question.  Undeniably,  under 
Government  ownerahip  this  individual  discrimination  would  disappear;  the  pub* 
lished  rate  would  be  observed;  but  the  discriminations  which  might  most  grievously 
result  from  an  unfair  adjustment  of  public  tariffs,  as  between  communities  and  between 
commodities,  mieht  increase,  intensified  by  the  political  control  or  influences  which 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  situation.  I  am  so  little  disposed  to  say  any- 
thing that  should  look  like  favoring  Government  ownership  that  if  I  thought  it  neces* 
sary  1  would  say  everything  against  it,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  on  that  precise  point. 
Under  Government  ownership  you  would,  of  course,  get  rid  of  this  private  concession, 
but  how  would  you  see  to  it  that  rates  were  fairly  adjusted  so  that  the  produce  of 
this  great  countrv  would  circulate  freely  and  in  natural  volume  in  different  direc- 
tion&(?  How  would  you  prevent  political  control,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  rates 
which  themselves  woula  produce  the  most  intolerable  discrimination  in  favor  of 
communities  or  sections  of  the  country? 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danser,  when  you  speak  of  political  control  in  the 
ownership  of  railroads,  when  vou  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  800,000 
employees  of  this  country  might  possibly  take  one  side  of  the  political  question? — 
A.  That  is  so  obvious  an  objection  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  need  any  comment. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  S,  1899. 

TESTIHOVT  07  HOH.  CHARLES  A.  PBOUTT. 

Member  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  3.30  Mr. 
Phillips  introduced  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  Vermont,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  will  say  to  you.  Judge  Prouty,  as  I  did  to  Mr.  Knapp, 
that  I  would  much  prefer  that  you  proceed  on  your  own  motion  as  to  those  points 
that  you  prefer  to  discuss. — A.  Well,  I  have  not  any  particular  thing  that  I  care  to 
say  to  the  commission.  The  chairman  this  morning  covered  the  ground  substan- 
tially. I  think.  If  there  is  any  point  about  which  any  member  of  the  commission 
woula  like  to  interrogate  me  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  There  is  a  point  that  I  intended  to  refer  to  this  morning  in  Mr.  Knapp's  testi- 
mony, which  I  omitted,  and  which  I  would  like  venr  much  that  you  would  devote 
some  attention  to,  and  that  is  embodied  in  topic  34  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
transportation — ''Rates  on  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  seaboard;  in  what 
do  they  differ  from  the  rates  on  domestic  products  and  commodities  from  and  to  the 
seaboard;  if  they  are  less,  for  what  reason,  and  what  is  the  effect  on  such  differ- 
ence?'' — A.  I  have  no  particular  knowledge  and  can  make  no  particalar  statement 
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as  to  the  rates  on  imports.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  rates  from  the  seaboftrd  to  the 
point  of  consumption  are  very  much  less  than  in  ca^es  of  corresponding  domestic 
articles.  The  rates  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  through  New  Orleans  are  not 
more  than  one-half  on  a  great  many  articles  what  the  rat^  from  New  Orleans  to 
Sui  Francisco  are;  but  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  commission  that  subject 
has  not  been  especially  under  consideration  and  I  have  no  special  knowledge  about 
it.  We  have  very  recently  investigated  the  question  of  export  rates  on  grain  and 
^rain  products,  and,  as  the  chairman  stated,  I  prepared  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
m  that  case.  That  does  not  give  me  any  greater  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than 
the  other  members  of  the  commission  have,  although  perhaps  it  ousht  to  be,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is,  somewhat  fresher  in  my  mind  for  that  reason.  There  were  three 
pnoints  involved  in  that  investigation:  First,  the  comparative  rate  on  grain  from  inte- 
rior points  to  the  seaboard,  to  New  York,  for  instance,  when  intended  for  domestic 
consumption  and  when  intended  for  export;  second,  the  comparative  rate  on  wheat 
and  flour;  and  third,  the  publication  oi  tariffs.  The  railroads  have  always  claimed 
that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  publish  their  tariffs  when  the  traffic  was  for 
export  That  was  entirely  without  the  purview  of  the  law.  And  we  investigated 
that,  among  other  things,  and  held  that  they  were  under  the  same  obligation  to 
publish  schedule  rates  in  case  of  export  traffic  that  they  were  in  the  case  of  domestic 
traffic.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  relative  rate  on  gram  when  for  export  and  when 
for  domestic  consumption,  we  found  this  condition.  I  may  get  these  rates  wrong, 
because  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  looked  into  it  particularly,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  rate  on  wheat  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston,  if  that  wheat  was  to 
be  ground  at  Galveston  and  eaten  up  in  Texas,  was  27  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  rate  on  wheat,  if  that  wheat  was  to  be  exported  from  Galveston,  taken  over 
to  Liverpool,  and  ground  in  Enj^land,  was  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  on 
wheat  from  the  Mississsippi  River  to  New  York,  if  that  wheat  was  to  be  ground 
and  eaten  in  New  York,  was  about  20  or  21  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  If  it  was  to  be 
taken  over  to  the  other  side  and  ground,  it  was  12}  or  13  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
That  is  to  say,  we  found  that  the  railroads  were  sometimes  charging  twice  as  much 
when  the  wheat  was  to  be  used  at  home  as  they  did  if  the  wheat  or  com — for  com 
came  into  the  investigation — was  to  be  used  abroad.  Now,  the  railways  said  that  that 
was  necessary  to  meet  market  conditions  abroad;  that  is  to  say,  we  could  not  sell  our 
com  and  wheat  abroad  unless  they  put  in  a  lower  rate  which  carried  it  abroad. 
Upon  investigation  it  turned  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  and  was  admitted 
by  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  that  this  was  not  true;  that,  looking  merely 
at  those  rates  which  we  had  under  investigation,  there  were  no  market  conditions 
abroad  which  required  charging  a  less  rate  on  export  than  on  domestic  traffic.  The 
rate  had  been  charged  entirely  for  the  reason  that  our  carriers  were  competing  among 
themselves  at  home.  Now,  that  being  so,  the  low  rate  which  was  made  on  export 
traffic  could  not  have  benefited  the  American  farmer.  It  benefited  entirely  the  for- 
eigner who  ate  the  grain  and  who  used  the  com  or  the  wheat.  If  the  price  is  fixed  in 
our  country  the  farmer  gets  so  much  here  anyhow;  and  of  course,  if  the  freight  rate  is 
low,  the  foreigner  pays  the  price  here  plus  the  freight  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
price  is  fixed  in  a  foreign  country,  then  the  farmer  here  gets  the  price  abroad  minus  the 
ireight  rate,  because  he  gets  the  benefit  of  the  freight  rates.  We  were  satisfied,  and 
the  railroads  admitted,  that  there  were  no  market  conditions  which  required  this  low 
rate;  and  it  came  to  just  this,  that  our  railroads  in  the  last  year,  under  tnose  low  rates, 
because  of  their  carrying  the  enormous  amount  of  traffic  along  these  lines,  had  been 
making  a  gratuitous  present  to  foreigners  of  probably  millions  and  millions  of  dollans 
which  ou^t  to  have  gone  either  into  their  own  treasuries,  or,  if  they  did  not  need  it, 
the  American  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  way  of  a  lower  rate.  While 
that  was  true,  and  while  the  railroads  admitted  it  was,  we  had  no  power  to  stop  it, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  say  that  we  could  not  undertake,  with  the  power  that  the 
commission  has,  to  prevent  that  discrimination.  The  question  is  complicated  by 
water  competition.  This  com  or  wheat  comes  to  Chicago,  and  it  can  go  by  water 
all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Montreal,  and  can  go  by  water  all  the  way  to  New  York, 
and  that,  of  course,  fixes  the  rate  to  Montreal  and  New  York,  and  fixes  the  rate 
to  every  port  through  which  it  is  exported;  and  that  was  one  reason  why,  perhaps, 
we  thougnt  we  ought  not  to  interfere  m  that  matter. 

In  reference  to  the  flour  rate,  we  found  that  the  Chicago  miller  had  paid  about  21 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  get  his  wheat  and  flour,  either  in  the  shape  of  wheat  or 
flour,  to  New  York;  that  the  English  miller  could  take  his  wheat  to  New  York  for  13 
cents.  There  was  a  clear  discrimination,  depending  somewhat  on  the  point  of 
origin,  but  a  clear  discrimination  of  about  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  favor  of  the 
English  miller.  The  testimony  showed  that  on  export  flour  a  profit  of  from  2  to  3 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  was  regarded  as  a  pretty  good  one  by  our  millers,  and  of 
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course  our  millers  oould  not  grind  for  the  export  market  in  the  lace  of  a  discrimina- 
tion of  8  cents,  when  all  the  profit  they  normally  made  was  5  cents.  In  that  case 
we  thought  we  should  attempt  to  grant  some  relief,  although  our  ability  to  do  so  was 
doubtful.  We  directed  that  the  rate  on  flour  should  not  exceed  the  rate  on  wheat  by 
more  than  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  at  all  as  to  the  character  of  the  rates,  whether  it  was  a 
paying  rate  for  Galveston,  that  you  were  speaking  of? — ^A.  Twenty-seven  cents  and 
10  cents. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  whether  it  was  a  paying  rate  really  to  the  railroads,  or  whether 
it  was  a  losing  rate? — A.  Yes,  we  inquired  about  that,  but  nobody  can  tell.  Here  is 
a  railroad,  here  is  the  motive  power,  here  are  the  cars;  you  must  pay  your  fixed 
charges  anyway.  No  man  can  tell  whether  it  is  good  business  or  not  good  business 
to  haul  that  stuff  from  Kansas  City  down  to  Galveston  for  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds; 
but  it  is  only  900  miles  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston;  it  is  1,200  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  York.  If  it  is  good  business  to  haul  grain  from  tlie  Missis- 
sippi River  to  New  York  for  12}  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  we  certainly  can  not  say 
that  there  may  not  be  some  money  in  hauling  grain  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston 
at  10  cents. 

Q.  If  that  was  a  reasonable  rate,  the  other  rate  must  have  been  vei^  extravagant? — 
A.  That  IS  the  question .  On  all  these  Texas  lines  thepercentage  of  operating  expenses 
is  very  laiye,  usually  90  per  cent.  The  local  traffic  is  light,  and  the  through  traffic 
is  light.  They  must  keep  up  their  roads  whether  they  carry  the  through  traffic  or 
not.  We  all  felt  that  there  was  a  grave  inconsistency  in  these  two  rates  and  that  the 
difference  was  altogether  too  wide,  but  we  could  not  see  how  we  had  the  x>ower  to 
remedy  the  difficulty. 

Q.  As  I  understood,  you  did  not  interfere  with  the  Gralveston  rate? — ^A.  No,  we 
did  not  interfere  with  it;  did  not  think  we  could.  If  the  road  carried  any  export 
business,  the  rate  must  be  the  same  through  Gralveston  as  it  is  through  New  York. 
But  the  ocean  rate  from  Galveston  is  high.  The  rate  to  New  York  was  12  cents,  and 
the  Galveston  rate  had  to  be  as  low  as  10  cents  or  they  could  not  do  any  business. 

Q.  Then  the  real  reason,  as  you  state,  for  that  discrimination  between  rates  for 
export  and  domestic  consumption  is  competition  to  the  seaboard  by  watei? — A.  No; 
the  real  reason  is  competition  between  carriers  to  the  seaboard;  that  is  what  makes 
the  low  rate.  Of  course,  the  competition  is  between  the  point  of  origin  and  the 
point  of  destination;  between,  we  will  say,  Chicago  on  the  west  and  Laverpool  on 
the  east.  The  rate  to  Liverpool  is  made  up  of  the  freight  rate  to  New  York  or 
somewhere  else  and  the  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool.  Now,  the  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool 
is  lower  from  New  York  than  it  is  from  Galveston.  Therefore  the  freight  rate  to 
Galveston  must  be  lower  than  the  freight  rate  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  foreign  market  had  anything  to  do  with  the  freight  rate? — A.  So  far  as  we 
could  learn,  the  price  in  the  foreign  market  had  not  produced  the  slightest  effect  on 
freight  rates;  and,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  the  freight  rate  did  not  produce  any  effect 
on  the  amount  of  grain  sold  in  the  foreign  market.  There  might  be  conditions 
where  it  would,  but  the  period  whic^  we  investigated  did  not  develop  any  of  those 
conditions. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  This  morning  we  had  a  very  interesting  statement 
from  Mr.  Knapp  on  the  subject  of  discriminations.  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  care  to  suggest  in  connection  w^ith  that  subject  in  addition  to  what  he  saaa? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is.  The  more  you  gentlemen  look  into  it  the 
more  you  will  decide  that  the  most  important  subject  which  you  have  to  con- 
sider, or  which  can  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  industrial  operations  of  the 
country,  is  the  freight  rate.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to-day  which  so  con- 
tribute to  build  up  the  trusts  and  monopolies  of  this  country,  which  you  ^ntlemen 
are  investigating,  as  the  freight  rate.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  epidemic  of  com- 
binations tnat  is  sweeping  over  this  country  now,  whicn  embraces  a  great  many  sub- 
jects into  which  the  freight  rate  "^loes  not  enter;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
great  trust  to-day  anywhere — ^that  is  to  say,  in  any  one  of  the  staple  commodities 
handled  in  this  country — which  could  have  established  or  maintained  itself  in  the 
face  of  absolute  equality  of  the  freight  rate.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every 
monopoly  has  a  rebate.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every  monopoly  enjoys  some 
concessions  in  the  rate;  but  I  mean  if  you  would  strip  these  great  combinations 
of  all  dominion  over,  and  of  all  participation  in,  the  making  of  the  freight  rate,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  a  very  dangerous  element  in  our  social  polity.    * 

Most  people  do  not  have  the  slightest  appreciation  how  important  a  thing  a  slight 
change  in  the  freight  rate  is.  Some  time  ago  the  railroads  centering  in  Chica^ 
impcwed  a  terminal  chai*ge  on  all  cars  of  live  stock  shipped  into  Chicago.    The  Cm- 
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cago  live-etock  men  objecting,  and  the  ive-fitock  ehippers  down  in  Texas  object- 
ing, the  commission  took  up  the  question  and  decif^ed  that  the  charge  was  unlawful 
and  ought  not  to  be  imposed.  Subsequently  a  suit  was  brought  mfore  the  circuit 
court  for  the  purpose  of  naving  the  railroads  prohibited  from  making  that  charge. 
The  court  in  aeciding  the  question  held  that  the  commission  in  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings was  right  in  havinj^  made  the  order  that  the  charge  should  not  be  made; 
but  said,  in  suratance,  this  is  such  a  small  matter  that  it  doeb  not  really  seem  worth 
while  to  bother  the  court  with  it  and  bother  the  commission  with  it.  Now,  that 
chai^  of  $2  a  car,  applied  to  all  the  carloads  of  live  stock  that  come  into  Chicago  in 
a  year,  amounts  to  half  a  million  dollars,  and  that  thing  goes  ri^ht  along  year  after 
year.  That  judge  never  had  a  case  before  him,  and  I  doubt  if  he  ever  will  have 
such  a  case,  which  involved  as  much  money  as  that  question. 

We  heard  a  case  the  other  day  from  Iowa,  and  as  a  result  we  decided  that  the 
crain  rate  from  a  certain  section  of  Iowa  should  be  reduced  about  2  or  3  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  Now  you  say,  That  does  not  amount  to  anything;  that  does  not  do  the 
&rmer  up  there  in  Iowa  any  good.  What  does  that  mean  to  the  mrmei?  It  means  that 
the  ffrain  he  raises  and  sends  to  market  is  worth  about  a  cent  a  bushel  more  to  him  than 
it  ouerwise  would  be.  The  testimony  in  that  case  showed  us  that  land  in  that  vicin- 
ity produces  30  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  on  an  average.  Every  man  who  owns  an 
acre  of  ground  can  get  30  cents  a  year  more  off  it  net  than  he  could  otherwise.  That 
means  that  his  land  is  actually  worth  to  him  on  a  6  per  cent  basis  $5  an  acre  more. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  would  sell  for  $5  an  acre  more  now  as  a  conseouence  of  that 
decision  that  the  rate  as  charged  was  too  high;  but  I  mean  that  finally  things  wUl 
find  their  market  value,  and  the  difference  in  that  rate  means  an  actual  difference  of 
95  an  acre  in  the  value  of  land  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  broad  your  investigation  has  tleen  here;  I  do  not  know 
whether  ^ou  have  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  very  narrow  mamn  on  which 
business  is  done  to-da]^.  We  have  had  some  investigations  which  have  Drought  it  to 
my  attention,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  me.  I  may  refer  to  some  instances.  Flour  is 
ffround  in  this  country  at  a  profit  of  2  or  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  5  or  6  cents  a 
barrel.  We  had  one  investigation  which  developed  the  fact  that  coal  was  handled 
on  a  maiigin.  in  cases  of  some  large  contracts,  of  5  or  10  cents  a  ton.  Our  investiga- 
tions have  snown  that  half  a  cent  a  bushel  is  a  good  profit  on  grain.  Now,  just  think 
what  that  means.  It  means  that  if  a  grain  dealer  can  get  an  advantage  in  the  freight 
rate  of  one-half  a  cent  a  bushel  over  his  competitor  it  gives  him  the  market.  It 
means  that  if  a  flour  dealer  can  get  an  advantage  of  2  cents  a  hundred  over  his  com- 
petitor it  gives  him  the  market;  and  so  with  everything  else  in  the  same  way.  When 
you  think  of  that,  vou  will  see  the  importance  of  the  freijjht  rate;  you  will  see  what 
an  easy  thin^  it  is  for  these  great  combinations  to  so  manipulate  tne  freight  rate  that 
they  do  obtain  the  market  by  obtaining  this  slight  advantage.  Now,  f  may  say  to 
you  furthermore — I  do  not  want  to  weary  you,  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  speech  at  your 
expense — but  I  may  say  furthermore  that  if  you  will  think  about  this  thing,  if  jou 
will  look  into  it,  you  will  see  that  in  the  case  of  the  staple  commodities,  the  things 
which  w^e  eat  and  wear  and  use,  the  things  without  which  we  can  not  sustain  life,  about 
the  only  point  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  where  anybody  can  obtain  an 
unfair  advantage  is  the  agency  of  transportation.  Take  wheat  or  com ;  everybody  can 
buy  it;  everybody  can  buy  the  money  with  which  he  buys  his  wheat;  everybody  can 
bmld  a  mill  and  grind  it^  everybody  can  have  a  store  ana  sell  it;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  transporting  it  from  the  grain  fields  or  the  station  at  the  grain  field  to 
the  consumer  it  must  go  by  one  of  some  half  dozen  routes,  and  it  can  not  go  in  any 
other  waj;  and,  as  I  have  said,  about  the  only  advantage  which  one  man  can  get  over 
another  is  by  manipulation  in  some  way  or  other  of  the  agencies  of  transportation. 
Now,  when  you  put  these  things  t(^ther  you  see  that  inevitably  the  tendency  of 
this  whole  discrimination  is  to  build  up  the  great  man  and  pull  down  the  little  one. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  city  or  wnether  it  is  an  individual  or  what  it  is.  The 
discrimination  builds  up  the  big  at  the  expense  of  the  little  everywhere.  Go  out 
West  to-day.  A  few  years  ago  everybody  bought  grain  west  of  Chicago;  to-day  one 
man  will  buy  the  ^rain  on  one  line  of  railroao,  and  nobody  else  can  buy  it  on  that 
railroad.  Another  man  buys  grain  on  some  other  line  of  railroad,  and  nobody  else 
can  buy  it  on  that  railroad.  When  those  men  have  their  elevators  established,  when 
they  have  driven  evervbody  else  out  of  business,  then  they  are  in  position  to  squeeze 
the  farmer  and  make  him  take  less  for  his  grain  than  he  otherwise  would.  I  have 
on  my  desk  at  home  a  letter  which  was  received  by  the  commission  a  few  days  ago  in 
which  the  writer  says  that  he  has  just  traveled  through  the  West  in  an  attempt  to  buy 
com;  that  he  finds  that  the  com  is  all  bought  by  some  half  dozen  men  in  just  the 
way  I  have  indicated.  He  finds  the  prices  fixed  by  these  men;  they  agree  what  they 
will  pay;  there  is  no  competition  out  there  really. 
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I  have  already  said  that  it  is  not  only  the  rebate,  it  is  not  only  that  sort  of  a  discrimi- 
nation which  operates  to  the  advantage  of  these  monopolies.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  does  not  to-day  pay  or  take  any  rebates.  We  all  know 
what  the  history  of  tnat  company  was  to  oegin  with,  but  everybody  else  took 
rebates  then  and  I  suppose  the  Standard  Oil  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  twice 
what  anybody  else  did.  But  they  say  that  since  1887,  since  this  law  went  into  effect, 
they  have  not  received  an^  rebates.  Assume  for  a  minute  that  they  have  not,  that 
is  not  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  not  only  by  the  payment  of  a  rebate  that  ^ou  manipu- 
late a  freight  rate.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  I  mean,  I  will  take  ^ew 
Haven  territory.  That  is  up  in  my  country  and  I  Icnow  about  it.  Take  the  terri- 
tory which  is  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  to-day; 
that  is,  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut  practically,  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  part  of 
Rhode  Island.  What  is  the  condition  of  things  there?  We  find  this  significant  fact: 
In  1887,  when  this  interstate-commerce  law  went  into  effect  and  the  freight  rate  was 
first  published,  the  rate  from  Cleveland,  where  a  good  deal  of  oil  is  refined,  to  Boston, 
on  grain  and  grain  products — if  I  get  the  figures  right,  it  is  a  year  or  such  a  matter 
since  I  have  looked  at  them — was  ^  cents  a  hundr^  pounds;  the  rate  on  petroleum 
was  22  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  the  rate  on  iron  articles  was  22  cents  a  hundred 
pounds;  to-day  the  rate  on  grain  is  probably  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  the  rate  on 
iron  articles  is  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  the  rate  of  petroleum  from  Cleveland  to 
Boston  is  24  cents  a  hundred.  While  the  freight  rate  generally  has  declined,  while 
the  rate  on  every  other  article  has  declined,  we  find  tmit  the  rate  on  petroleum  has 
gone  up.  That  is  a  very  significant  fact  when  you  remember  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  less  to-day  than  it  was  in  1887. 

You  come  to  another  peculiar  fact:  On  almost  every  commodity  which  you  can 
ship  from  the  West  into  New  Haven  territory  there  is  a  through  rate  from  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  everywhere  else  to  these  different  points.  In  the  case  of  petroleum 
and  its  products  there  is  no  through  rate.  When  you  reach  New  Haven  territory 
you  strike  a  Chinese  wall,  and  you  can  not  get  beyond  that  wall  with  a  carload  of 
TOtroleum  unless  ^ou  pay  the  local  rate  over  the  New  Haven  road  to  the  destination. 
That  is  another  sijy^nificant  fact,  that  while  every  other  commodity  takes  a  through 
rate  into  that  territory,  petroleum  pays  the  local  rate.  Now,  how  is  the  petroleum 
business  done  in  New  liaven  territory?  The  Standard  Oil  Company  owns  large  receiv- 
ing facilities  at  East  Boston,  and  I  am  told  it  refines  its  commodity  at  seaboard  points 
and  transports  it  largely  by  tank  boats  to  Boston.  From  Boston  it  distributes  it 
through  interior  territory.  Independent  refiners  at  Cleveland  and  at  other  points  in 
the  West  say  the  freight  rate  is  such  that  they  are  unable  to  enter  that  territory  in 
competition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  If  they  had  the  through  rate  of  24 
cents  from  Cleveland  into  that  territory  they  might:  but  when  you  add  to  that  rate 
the  local  rate  of  10  to  20  cents,  they  can  not  do  it.  But  suppose  they  could,  here  is 
another  significant  fact:  The  New  Haven  road  says  petroleum  and  its  products  shall 
be  second  class  unless  the  party  to  whom  it  is  shipped  has  a  private  siding  or  tank 
opposite  the  rails  into  which  he  can  pump  that  petroleum,  and  in  that  case  it  is  fifth 
djEuaB.  Now,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  nas  these  tanks  and  private  sidings  all  over 
this  interior  territory.  The  person  without  these  facilities  pays  second  class,  and  the 
person  with  these  facilities  pays  fifth  class.  The  fifth-class  rate  between  Boston  and 
New  Haven  is  probably  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  it  was  about  a  year  ago;  and  the 
second-class  rate  is  probably  20  cents,  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  nundred  pounds. 
While,  therefore,  the  Standard  Oil  Compaiiy  does  pay  the  published  rate---it  has 
gotten  above  the  point  of  taking  a  rebate— -it  can  make  a  rate,  and  the  manipulation 
of  these  rates  is  just  as  effective  to  keep  the  independent  people  out  of  that  territory 
as  the  payment  of  a  rebate,  and  more  so. 

I  will  give  you  another  instance,  and  that  is  the  rate  from  Cleveland  to  New 
Orleans.  The  Standard  people  have  some  refineries  at  Cleveland ,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  independent  refineries  at  Cleveland;  the  Standard  Company  has  also  laiige  refin- 
eries at  Whitingjjust  out  of  Chicago,  and  theirs  is  the  only  company  that  has  refineries 
at  that  point.  There  is  a  general  relation  of  rates  from  dleveland  and  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans.  I  had  brought  together  the  rates  on  about  25  articles,  which  pay  substan- 
tially the  same  rate  as  petroleum  ordinarily,  and  I  find  the  Cleveland  rate  is  about  2  cents 
higher  than  the  Chicago  rate  on  iron  articles,  acids,  and  everything  of  that  grade.  It 
costs  about  2  cents  more  to  send  from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleans  than  from  Chicago. 
Linseed  oil  took  a  rate  of  16  cents  from  Chicago  and  28  cents  from  Cleveland;  but 
when  you  strike  petroleum  you  find  that  whereas  the  rate  from  Cleveland  to  New 
Orleans  is  31  cents,  the  rate  from  Chicago  is  23  cents.  Now,  the  independent  refiner 
at  Cleveland  pays  the  31  cents,  and  the  only  person  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  23-cent 
rate  is  the  Staiiaard  Oil  people  at  Whitine. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  independent  refiners  claim  the  Standard  Oil  people 
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manipulate  rates  to-day.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  property  of  the  Standard  Oil 
CJompany  is  not  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  the  property  of  individuals;  I  do  not 
believe  any  legislation  against  that  company  which  is  m  any  sense  unjust  would  be 
wise  or  reaound  to  the  benefit  of  the  country;  but  I  do  think  the  avenues  of  com- 
merce, the  arteries  through  which  the  lifeblood  of  this  country  circulates,  should  be 
unimpeded.  I  think  the  humblest  shipper  should  have  the  same  rates  as  the  might- 
iest monopoly,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  power  to  see  that  that  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  any  idea  what  influence  it  is  that  enables 
the  Standard  Oil  Com^ny  to  get  such  concessions  as  evidently  it  has  in  these  rate^ — 
A.  Exactly  the  same  mfluence  which  produces  every  discrimination — the  interest  of 
the  party  offering  the  discrimination  somewhere,  I  suppose.  In  the  case  of  the  New 
Haven  road,  it  is  apparent.    The  New  Haven  road  can  make  more  money  by  trans- 

Sorting  on  a  local  tnan  on  a  through  rate.  You  ask  me  why  the  New  Haven  road 
oes  not  adopt  the  same  policy  with  reference  to  all  commodities.  Because  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a  local  rate  on  everything  they 
use,  eat,  and  wear,  would  send  to  the  Capitol  some  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
would  endeavor  to  enact  a  law  which  would  stop  it;  whereas  they  will  get  along  with 
one  or  two  commodities. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  a  practical,  expeditious  remedy  for  such  an  evil 
as  that,  conceding  it  exists? — A.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  evil;  I  do  not  say  it 
is  an  unjust  discrimination.  I  state  the  facts  as  they  appear.  But  assuming  that 
this  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  other  commodities;  that  all  commodities  in 
New  Haven  territory  ought  to  be  treated  alike;  assuming  all  commodities  ought  to 
be  carried  on  the  through  rate  into  New  Haven  territory,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
endow  somebody  with  the  power  to  compel  the  New  Haven  road  to  make  siich  a 
rate.    There  is  no  such  power  anywhere  now. 

Q.  It  is  within  the  power  of  dongress  to  vest  that  power  in  somebody? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  discriminating  rates  obtained 
up  to  the  beginning  of,  say,  1899? — A.  My  knowied^  on  that  subject  would  be  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  I  should  judge  from  complaints  made  to  the  commission  and 
from  investigations  which  the  commission  undertook.  I  was  at  Portland,  for  in- 
stance. We  undertook  an  investigation  there  as  to  freight  rates,  and  it  turned  out 
that  every  road  running  from  Chicago  west  had  an  agent  in  Portland;  and  when  any 
man  wanted  to  ship  anything  from  Chicago  to  Portland,  he  telephoned  around  to  these 
agents  and  got  the  best  rate  he  could,  and  the  stuff  was  billed  at  the  published  rate,  and 
he  was  afterwards  paid  the  difference  between  the  published  rate  and  that  rate.  I  make 
the  same  inference,  from  what  railroad  men  tell  me.  They  say  a  good  many  things 
to  us  in  confidence  that  they  do  not  say  when  they  get  onto  the  stand,  and  many 
things  which  we  would  not  care  to  repeat  to  anybody  else.  While  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  call  any  names,  I  have  no  doubt  that  during  1898  the  demoralization  of  rates  was 
about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Competitive  traffic  did  not  pretend  to  move  on  the  pub- 
lished rate.  There  was  a  paper  in  Chicago  which  quoted  the  actual  rate  just  as  the 
price  of  wheat  is  quoted.  I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  my  brother  Knap|)  about  the 
present  condition.  I  would  not  like  to  say  they  are  in  all  cases  maintained,  being 
under  oath.  I  do  not  believe  they  are.  They  had  a  meeting  in  New  York  the  other 
day  to  restore  rates.  I  do  not  know  juot  what  that  was  for  if  rates  are  being  main- 
tained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  rei)ort  of  the  commission  ol 
1897.  Amendments  are  recommended  and  written  out  in  full.  Have  you  any 
recommendations  since  1897  as  to  amendments!? — ^A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Are  these  amendments  at  the  present  time  all  you  would  su^Q^st  as  a  relief? — 
A.  No;  these  amendments  omitted  provision  for  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  things.  The  commission  has  no  power  at  all  to  establish  a  through  rate. 
The  transportation  business  of  this  country  is  done  almost  entirely  on  rates  which 
are  combinations  of  rates  between  different  railroads.  You  can  not  control  these 
rates;  you  can  not  handle  these  rates  unless  you  have  power  to  establish  a  through 
rate.  But  with  that  addition  I  think  they  do  contain  substantially  all  the  amend- 
ments that  might  be  desirable. 

Q.  That  bill  was  introduced?— A.  It  was  known  aa  the  Cullom  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Judge  Knapp  in  favor  of  the 
freedom  of  contract  between  railroad  companies;  in  other  words,  freedom  to  pool? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — A.  As  the  law  stands  now,  I  do  not;  as  the  law  might 
stand,  I  do. 

Q.  How  would  you  have  it  stand? — ^A.  When  it  is  possible  for  some  tribunal  to 
effectively  control  the  rate,  then  I  think  railroad  companies  might  safely  be  allowed 
to  pool.    So  long  aa  you  treat  transportation  as  a  private  concern,  so  long  aa  the  rail- 
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ways  are  given  the  right  to  make  their  own  rates  independent  of  all  effective  control, 
I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  combine.  At  the  same  time  I  believe, 
we  must  change  our  ideas  on  that  subject.  We  must  treat  railroads  as  monopolies, 
and  we  must  regulate  them  as  monopolies. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  subject  of  transit  in  bond  across  Canada,  I  suppose? — 
A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Is  ityour  understanding  that  the  trunk  lines  are  opposed  to  that  privilege  of 
allowing  C&nadian  roads  to  make  a  differential? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  trunk 
lines? 

Q.  I  mean  American  trunk  lines,  wholly  in  this  country. — A.  I  take  it  that  those 
that  do  not  participate  in  this  traffic  are  opposed  to  it,  and  perhaps  most  of  those 
that  do  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  The  Grand  Trunk  road  brings  large  quantities  of 
that  traffic  down  to  the  border  at  Niagara  and  passes  it  over  to  its  various  connec- 
tions; and  these  connections,  some  of  tnem,  could  not  live  for  a  month  without  it.  I 
take  it  they  would  favor  the  practice,  and  the  line  that  is  independent  of  it  would 
probably  be  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  If  they  nad  this  freedom  of  contract  how  do  you  think  it  would  affect  the 
transit  in  bond? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  would  be  continued  the  same  as  it  is  now,  vou  think,  substantially? — A.  I 
think  so.  You  understand  the  freedom  of  contract  does  not  mean  the  railroad  com- 
pany is  obliged  to  contract  It  simply  means  they  can  contract.  There  is  no  way 
of  making  a  man  contract  unless  lie  wants  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  action,  if  any,  has  Congress  taken  on  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  reference  to  the 
law? — A.  Senator  Cullom  has  introduced  a  bill.  There  were  one  or  two  hearings 
before  the  Senate  committee  which  nobody  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  attended,  ifl 
remember;  and  I  think  that  is  the  extent  of  the  action.  I  do  not  know  it,  and  I  do 
not  say  it,  but  it  is  said  that  no  action  can  be  taken  on  an  interstate-commerce  law 
until  the  railroads  consent  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  By  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  Con- 
gress?— A.  By  Congress. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Knapp  referred  to  this 
morning  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  commission  concerning  the  advisability  of 
the  Government  exercising  the  right  of  inspecting  the  books? — ^A.  I  think  they  ought 
to.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  thing  which  would  so  tend  to  stop  the  payment 
of  rebates  of  various  forms  as  that  would. 

Q.  Just  the  mere  thought  that  they  are  subject  to  inspection? — A.  If  some  of  the 
Government  officials  had  the  power  to  step  into  the  office  of  a  railroad  company  and 
examine  their  books,  and  they  were  required  to  keep  books  in  a  specified  form, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  pay  rebates.  In  January,  1899,  the  railroad  compa- 
nies b^an  to  maintain  rates.  I  said  to  a  railroad  president,  about  the  middle  of 
January,  "How  does  your  road  show  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  l)efore?''  He 
said,  '*For  January  and  February  we  do  not  expect  any  improvement,  because  we 
have  to  pay  our  former  rebates  out  of  January  and  February,  out  after  that  it  begins 
to  show.*'  These  rebates  which  the  railroad  companies  paid  were  very  serious  things; 
they  amounted  to  very  large  sums  of  money. 

^  Some  enactment  separate  and  distinct  from  the  interstate-commerce  act,  estab- 
lishing a  corps  of  officials  under  the  supervision  of  some  department,  and  giving 
them  the  same  powers  that  are  possessed  now  by  bank  examiners,  say,  if  carried  out 
would  have  a  great  effect,  in  your  judgment,  in  preventing  and  stopping  discrimina- 
tions in  the  shape  of  rebates,  etc.? — A.  I  think  it  must,  inevitably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  >  arquhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  these  pnvate  cars  owned  by 
shippers?  What  advantages  do  these  shippers  gain  over  the  men  that  use  the  ordi- 
nary equipments  of  the  road? — A.  That,  as  Lord  Dundreary  said,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  no  fellow  can  find  out.  That  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  about  it,  and  you 
can  see  to  some  extent  how  they  are  used.  A  packer  owns  a  car;  he  gets  on  that 
car  a  certain  mileage;  if  he  can  send  it  from  Cnicago  to  New  York  by  a  road  that 
is  1,200  miles  long,  ne  gets  so  much  more  mileage  than  by  sending  over  another  road 
918  miles  long.  There  is  an  inducement  to  send  it  by  the  long  haul.  He  never 
loads  that  car  to  the  maximum  weight,  because  he  wants  to  get  as  much  car  mileage 
as  he  can.  It  is  expensive  to  the  railroads,  unfair,  and  perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  discrimination. 

Q.  What  class  of  products  are  these  cars  chiefly  used  for? — A.  I  suppose  more  of 
them  are  used  for  transporting  fresh  beef  and  packing-house  products  than  for  any 
other  purpose;  but  they  are  used,  of  course,  for  transporting  live  stock  and  fresh 
fruit  from  California  east.  I  think  in  case  of  these  cars  they  are  generally  used  by 
some  fruit  association  rather  than  by  the  shipper. 

Q.  We  have  in  existence  what  are  called  the  Red  Line  and  Blue  Line,  the 
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I>eflpatch,  etc.  What  privileges  have  they  over  the  general  eauipment  of  the 
road? — A.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these  lines  have  no  privue^.  They  are 
simply  an  association  of  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  freight;  but  there 
is  one  line  which  operates  over  the  New  York  Central,  an  incorporated  company, 
which  receives,  say,  10  per  cent  of  the  freight  money  for  collecting  and  delivering  to 
the  railroad  company  the  freight. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  generally  understood,  at  least,  that  these  lines  are  really 
a  part  of  the  railroads  themselveGl? — A.  They  are  simply  an  oi^nization. 

Q.  And  they  rust  simpiv  are  an  advertising  feature  of  fast  freight  or  something  to 
^n  business.  Now,  in  tne  case  of  roads  under  receivers,  do  such  roads  participate 
in  the  deliberations  of  these  traffic  associations!? — A.  I  think  so.  I  understand  they 
do.     I  do  not  want  to  say  that,  but  my  understanding  is  the]^  do. 

Q.  Have  the  shippers  any  more  privileges  under  a  receivership  than  under  an 
orderly  managed  road? — A.  Until  recently  it  has  been  understood  that  the  roads  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  were  the  worst  violators  of  the  law  to  be  found  anywhere,  but 
recenti V,  about  the  beginning  of  this  jear,  some  of  the  courts  turned  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  I  ao  not  think  that  has  been  so  smce.  I  think  the  courts  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  law  must  be  obeyed,  and  notified  the  receivers  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  it  not  usually  the  instruction  from  the  court  that  the  receiver  had  the 
authoritv  to  make  the  rates  to  suit  himself  and  get  all  the  traffic  on  the  road  he  could 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the  road? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  instructions  were.    I  know  what  they  were  supposed  to  do. 

Q.  Was  not  that  practically  the  result  in  the  case  of  receiven^ — A.  I  think  that 
was  the  result,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  And  were  these  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  more  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganization? — A.  The  result  is  usually  a  reorganization.  They  usually  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  because  they  can  not  pay  their  fixed  charges. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  in  railroad  management  in  this  country,  that  a  good  deal  of 
this  cutting,  rebating,  and  rate  wars,  and  evervthing  else  has  resulted  from  misman- 
agement; that  the  nmds  are  not  able  to  run  as  long  as  they  cut  rates  to  get  traffic? — A. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  There  are  some  roads  undoubtedly  that  can 
not  j^et  what  they  think  is  their  nart  of  the  traffic,  unless  they  cut  the  rate,  and  they 
cut  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  tnat  traffic.  Whether  that  is  mismanagement  or  not 
would  depena. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  under  the  agreement  of  the  traffic  association  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  and  they  did  not  get  sufficient  traffic,  on  a  road  that  would  not  draw^  traffic 
itself.  Is  it  not  a  tact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  cut  rates  come  from  these  roads?  Is  it 
not  the  poverty  of  the  road  tmit  will  make  it  cut? — A.  That  is  my  understanding;  but 
I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  dishonesty,  but  poverty? — A.  It  is  not  dishonestv  which  induces  a  road 
to  cut;  but  it  is  dishonesty  to  cut.  I  do  not  think  the  railroaas  want  to  cut  the  rate 
because  they  like  to  be  dishonest,  but  they  have  to. 

Q.  In  prorating  in  a  pooling  organization,  has  it  not  been  the  custom  on  American 
roads  to  cut  rates  privately  and  quietly  so  as  to  get  all  the  traffic  that  they  can  get 
for  the  pro  rata  when  it  comes  to  a  pool  division? — A.  That  is  said  to  be  so;  that  they 
all  do  it,  whether  weak  or  strong.  They  all  want  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  traffic 
belong  to  them,  so  that  when  they  make  up  the  pool  they  can  say  they  ought  to 
have  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  the  insolvency  of  roads  it  has  been  stated 
by  some  persons  that  it  would  be  a  good  thine  to  establisn  a  special  tribunal  consistr 
ing  of  specialists,  which  tribunal  should  look  after  the  management  of  insolvent  roads; 
wnat  are  your  views  on  that? — ^A.  I  have  never  given  the  subject  any  consideration 
and  have  no  views  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  supervision  by  your  commission  of  the  business  of  express  and 
telegraph  companies? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  telegraph  company  should 
be  subiected  to  the  supervision  of  our  commission.  I  can  see  wny  an  express  com- 
pany should  be,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  think  any  substantial  complaint  exists  in  this 
country  about  treatment  by  express  companies. 

Q.  I  understand  it  is  claimed  that  tel^raph  rates  are  unnecessarily  high.  Do  you 
see  any  reason  why  your  commission  is  not  the  best  authority  that  the  supervision  of 
the  telegraph  companies  ou^ht  to  be  placed  under? — A.  I  think  that  if  we  had  the  power 
to  do  what  we  are  suppos^  to  do  now,  we  would  have  all  that  we  could  attend  to. 

Q.  If  the  business  of  the  telegraph  companies  is  to  be  supervised,  into  whose  charge 
should  the  business  be  put? — A.  That  comes  more  nearly  the  Post-Office  Department 
than  the  railroad  department  Perhaps  you  could  supervise  it  under  the  Post-Office 
Dejpartment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.'  Farquhar.)  Do  you  care  to  state  your  opinion  on  the  abuses  of  the 
pass  system? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  abuses  of  the  pass  system  as  it  exists  to-day  are 
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as  great  as  Chainnan  Knapp  stated.  That  is^  I  do  not  believe  that  the  revenues  of 
the  roads  are  depleted  to  that  amount;  but  I  do  think  that  every  man  ought  to  pay  his 
fare,  and  if  you  want  me  to  suggest  a  remedy,  all  you  have  to  ao  is  to  require  the  rail- 
roads to  publish,  and  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  put  some- 
where, a  list  of  every  pass  they  issue,  and  let  every  man  who  wants  to,  look  at  it 

Q.  You  think  an  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  covering  that  feature 
would  remedy  the  whole  mattei? — A.  If  the  roads  obey  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  would  result  much  in  tne  lower- 
ing of  the  cash  fare? — A.  Perhaps  not,  because  cash  fares  and  freight  all  come  together, 
and  it  might  not.  Fares  are  perhaps  too  high  in  some  parts  of  the  country  now  and 
in  other  parts  they  are  low  enough.  I  think  myself  we  ought  to  have  in  this  country 
some  system  like  they  have  in  Hungary,  where  a  poor  man  who  is  willing  to  travel 
slowly  and  without  the  accommodations  and  conveniences  we  have  now  can  travel 
cheaper.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  rate  of  that  kind.  Now,  to-day  every  man 
pays  substantially  the  same  rate.  In  Canada  they  have  a  second  class  but  they  all 
go  in  first-class  cars.  It  costs  money  to  run  a  train  fast.  If  we  had  some  system  of 
trains  that  ran  slowly  and  carried  people  at  a  lower  rate  of  fare  it  would  l>e  a  good 
thing  for  the  railroads  and  the  public. 

Q.  You  think  we  should  have  such  a  thing  in  the  United  States  as  first,  second, 
and  third  class  ratesi? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  we  could  use  different  classes  on  the  same 
train.    I  would  advocate  a  difference  of  rates  of  fare  on  different  trains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  railroad  consolidation  is  on  the  whole  benefi- 
cial?— A.  I  think  that  railroad  consolidation  tends  to  do  away  with  discrimination. 
It  does  away  with  coinpetition  and  to  that  extent  prevents  discrimination.  Railroad 
consolidation  in  New  England  has  proved  to  be  a  good  thing,  in  my  opinion.  You 
know  our  territory  is  divided  up  there.  We  have  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the 
New  Haven  Roaa.  They  control  their  own  territory.  I  live  in  the  Boston  and 
Maine  territory.  Since  the  consolidation  of  that  system  our  rates  have  been  reduced; 
our  service  has  been  improved.  New  England  is  in  my  territory.  I  receive  com- 
plaints from  New  England  if  there  are  any.  I  do  not  receive  1  complaint  from  New 
England  where  I  receive  50  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  the  freight 
rate  is  higher  in  New  England  than  almost  anywhere  else.  The  average  over  the 
country  is  about  8  mills  a  ton  per  mile,  and  in  New  England  it  is  almost  twice  that. 

Q.  Suppose  these  great  systems  should  be  further  consolidated,  so  that  practically 
there  would  be  only  one  system  in  the  Eastern  States,  would  you  expect  oenefit  or 
injury? — A.  That  would  de^nd  on  the  system.  If  the  consolidation  was  carried 
out,  that  system  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  benefit  or  injure  absolutely  as  it  saw  fit, 
as  policy  miffht  dictate.  Consolidation  is  bound  to  come  m  the  United  States  unless 
something  else  comes  first. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  this  tendency  to  consolidation  makes  it  almost  imperative 
that  there  should  be  supervision  of  these  great  road^ — A.  Certainly  I  do.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  have  a  satisfactory  railroad  service  until  you  have  proper  supervision. 
It  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  as  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Odober  5,  1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  HOV.  JUBSOV  G.  CLEMEHTS, 

Member  IrUerBlate  Commerce  Commisdon. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.10 
p.  m.  Hon.  Judson  C.  Clements,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  on  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  question  No.  35 
of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation,  ana  ask  if  you  have  anything  to  say 
relating  to  the  subject  there  referred  to,  *' unreasonable  and  excessive  rates.'' — A.  It 
has  fre(iuently  been  asserted  in  recent  years  that  there  are  practically  no  unreason- 
ably high  rates,  and  for  proof  of  this  it  has  been  cited  that  the  tendency  of  railroad 
rates  for  years  past  has  been  downward  all  the  time;  and  while  this  statement  is  gen- 
erally true,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  rates  covering  large  movements  of  property  n&ve 
withm  this  same  period  been  raised  again  and  again.  They  have  not  always  ebayed 
down.  They  so  down  in  rate  wars  and  fierce  competition  and  then  go  up  again. 
This  is  not  only  true  as  shown  on  the  tariff  slieets  with  respect  to  miscellaneous 
freights,  etc.,  but  it  is  so  with  respect  to  the  vast  movement  of  grain  from  the  West 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule  that  the  gen^:al  result  lubs  been  that  rates  are 
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lower  than  they  have  been  in  years  past,  and  decidedly  so;  bat  in  almost  every 
instance  of  gross  discrimination  in  rates  as  between  the  localities  I  think  there  will 
be  found  two  extremes — in  the  one  case  the  rates  to  the  competitive  points  are  per- 
haps lower  than  thev  might  be,  particularly  so  as  compared  with  the  local  rates,  or 
the  rates  to  intermeaiate  or  local  points,  so  that  where  you  find  a  rate  that  is  pressed 
down  below  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  this  is  counteracted  in  unreasonable  rates  to  the 
numerous  intermediate  local  stations.  To  illustrate:  The  rates  from  the  E^t  and 
from  the  North  to  Atlanta — I  take  that  because  that  is  a  central  city  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  where  a  trade-center  system,  as  we  call  it,  prevails,  of  lower  rates  to  the 
trade  centers,  regardless  of  distances,  and  higher  rates  to  the  local  stations,  whether 
they  are  ncjarer  or  farther,  because  they  are  noncompetitive.  Take  the  rates,  for 
instance,  to  Atlanta  from  the  East  or  from  any  point  North,  and  the  dealer  at  a  local 
station  50  miles  north  of  Atlanta  will  pay  the  through  rate  to  Atlanta  and  the  local 
rate  back  to  the  point  through  which  the  freight  to  Atlanta  passes;  but  that  destined 
to  the  local  station  50  miles  north  stops  there.  There  is  no  haul  beyond  usually,  but 
the  chaise  is  made  for  it.  Not  only  is  that  charge  made  for  the  haul  to  Atlanta, 
which  is  not  actually  made,  but  the  local  rate  back  again  is  charged;  and  so  the 
through  rate  to  the  given  station  50  miles  this  side  of  Atlanto,  for  illustra- 
tion, is  the  sum  of  the  rate  to  Atlanta  and  the  local  rate  back.  The  Atlanta 
rate  was  made,  presumably,  to  take  care  of  2  terminal  services,  1  where  the 
shipment  begins  and  1  in  Atlanta,  and  the  local  rate  from  Atlanta  to  the  local 
station  back  50  miles  also  is  in  it.  In  the  making  of  that  rate  there  was  taken 
into  consideration,  presumably,  the  expense  of  the  2  terminal  services  for  that,  so 
that  the  through  rate,  made  up  by  this  combination,  to  the  nearerndistance  point, 
is  much  higher  in  the  aggregate  than  to  the  farther-distance  point,  and  yet  only  have 
the  2  terminal  services  actually  been  performed,  though  the  rate  is  made  up  as  if  there 
were  4.  All  practical  railroad  men  agree  and  insist  upon  and  testify  that  the  terminal 
service  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  that  it  is  an  expensive  business  to  them  to  pro- 
cure and  maintain  their  terminal  stations  and  do  the  switching  and  all  those  thmgs 
incident  to  the  movement  of  traffic  and  its  delivery,  and  particularly  it  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  and  service  with  regard  to  a  short  haul  of  SO  miles.  With  2 
terminal  services  in  it  a  large  proportion  of  that  chaise  reasonably  is  creditable  to  the 
terminal  service^  so  that  I  think  in  all  cases  of  that  kind  of  discrimination,  or  in  most 
of  them,  there  is  an  unreasonably  high  rate  to  the  local  stations,  and  the  effect  of 
this  system  is  that  the  rate  to  a  point  50  miles  beyond  Atlanta  is  just  the  same  as  to 
that  point  50  miles  this  side.  In  each  case  it  is  assumed  the  traffic  goes  to  Atlanta 
and  is  then  shipped  to  that  place  on  a  through  rate,  and  then  out  again,  whether 
back  or  forwara  at  the  established  local.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  enlai^  upon 
this  question,  but  I  think  gentlemen  who  travel  through  the  Southern  territory, 
particularly  where  this  system  prevails  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  then  travel  in 
the  middle  North,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  trunk-line  territory,  official 
classification  territory,  will  readily  see  at  a  glance  by  the  most  ordinary  observa- 
tion the  effect  it  has  upon  the  country  generally.  In  one  section  you  will  see  in  the 
North  the  prosperous  cities  and  prosperous  towns,  small  stations,  suburban  stations, 
and  the  smaller  stations  between  the  trade  centers,  between  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia and  between  Pittsburg  and  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  ete.  When  you  go  to 
the  trade-center  country  of  the  Southeast,  where  this  system  prevails,  you  will 
see  a  prosperous  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Birmingham,  and  so  on,  the  rec- 
ognized trade  centers  of  importance,  but  between  these  you  pass  through  towns  that 
simply  exist.  They  are  in  a  struggle  for  existence.  In  some  cases  where  they  are 
nearer  these  larger  places  the  stores  that  were  fillea  with  goods  and  with  people  deal- 
ing with  merchants,  and  dealing  with  some  degree  of  prosperity  some  years  ago — 
many  of  them  are  unoccupied ;  and  there  is  a  vsSt  difference  between  the  rate  to  the 
trade  center  and  to  the  intermediate  stations,  small  noncompetitive  stations,  whether 
nearer  or  farther,  which  must  tend  to  establish  all  of  the  manufacturing  that  goes  to 
that  country  in  these  favored  cities,  because  the  freight  rate  is  a  serious  matter  for 
consideration  with  respect  to  people  who  are  gping  to  invest  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  approximately  in  a  plant  that  is  going  to  continue  and  that  can  not  be 
moved.  It  is  a  continuing  tax  upon  their  business  to  pay  this  difference  for  the 
smaller  services,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  well  for  the  country  at  large 
that  such  a  condition  of  things  as  that  should  be  induced  and  encouraged.  Neither 
do  I  think  it  is  a  goo<l  policy  on  the  part  of  r&ilroad  management,  but  of  course  they 
assume  they  know  more  about  their  business  than  we  do.  But  1  have  said  more 
about  that  than  I  intended  to,  and  my  object  in  referring  to  it  is  to  insist  that  there 
are  many  unreasonable  rates  in  existence  on  the  face  of  the  tariffs. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  are  unreasonable  per  se,  or  unreasonable  by  reason  of  the 
rates  charged  the  cities  at  terminal  point**? — A.  I  think  it  is  undue  relation  that  works 
great  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  the  intermediate  station,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
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think  if  the  rates  were  properly  adjusted  it  would  result  in  the  cutting  down  of  these 
local  rates;  that  they  might  be  reduced  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Well,  there  must  be  some  potent  cause  of  this  regulation  with  re8i)ect  to  that 
Southeastern  territory.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  has  brought  this  state  of  things 
about? — A.  Well,  I  nave  generally  heard  it  assigned,  when  that  system  has  been 
criticised  by  the  commission — as  it  has  been  in  numerous  cases — I  have  generally 
heard  it  said  that  that  territory  was  peculiarly  situated  with  reference  to  water;  that 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  other  rivers  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  so  sur- 
round that  territory  that  there  were  so  many  points  that  could  be  reached  by  water, 
or  partly  by  water,  largely  by  water,  that  it  necessitated  a  reduction,  the  making  of 
low  rates  to  these  points.  But  that  I  do  not  think  is  borne  out  to  any  great  degree, 
because  the  territory  North,  that  of  which  I  have  snoken,  is  surrounded  by  a  system 
of  great  lakes  on  the  north  and  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  Ohio  River  and  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  canals,  and  is  subject  to  quite  as  many  water  influences,  I  think,  as  the 
South,  except,  perhaps,  in  wmter  time,  when  the  lakes  are  closed. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  compare  the  local  rates  which  prevail  in  that  South- 
eastern section  with  the  local  rates  which  prevail  in  the  other  sections  which  you 
referred  to,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  Ohio? — A.  Well,  the  rates  are  usually 
lower  in  the  North  than  they  are  in  the  Soutii,  both  local  and  through.  That  is 
usually  true. 

Q.  Then  it  would  seem  that  the  reason  assigned  does  not  apply  to  those  local  rates. 
May  it  apply  to  the  terminal  ratee(? — A.  Yes.  Another  reason  assigned  for  it  is  the 
sparseness  of  business  and  population.  Of  course,  that  is  an  influence;  that  is  a  rea- 
son in  part  for  higher  rates  generally  in  the  South,  and  I  suppose  a  good  reason  for  it 
is  that  the  volume  of  business  is  not  such  as  to  support  the  roads  on  an  even  rate  with 
the  same  kind  of  traflic  in  the  North,  where  the  volume  is  much  greater. 

Q.  From  your  observation  do  yon  think  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  a  different 
system  of  rates,  local  or  intermediate,  and  terminal  rates,  for  that  section  of  the  country 
that  would  give  lower  local  rates,  and  at  the  same  time  not  oppress  the  railroad? — ^A. 
Well,  if  the  rule  of  the  so-called  fourth  section,  that  they  shall  not  be  charged  greater 
for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  longer  haul  in  the  same  direction,  had  been  found  to  mean 
what  it  says,  it  would  have  corrected  this  condition  of  things.  I  do  not  mean  an 
absolutely  hard-and-jbst  rule  without  discrimination  or  relief  from  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; but  as  it  is  now,  the  carriers  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  are  similar  or  not,  and  then  they  put  in  rates  as  they  always 
did  before.  They  never  charged  any  more  before  the  interstate-commerce  law  was 
passed  for  the  short  haul  than  the  lon^  one,  except  in  the  face  of  competition.  Now 
they  say  that  competition  creates  dissimilarity  oi  circumstances,  whether  it  is  water 
competition  or  rail  competition.  Where  two  or  more  roads  converge,  that  is  rail 
competition,  and  that  makes  the  situation  dissimilar,  and  so  changes  it,  and  so  it  has 
been  held  that  that  may  be  a  reason  for  finding  these  dissimilar  circumstances  and 
conditions.  It  has  also  been  held  that  they  may  judge  of  it  themselves  and  act  upon 
it  in  the  first  instance,  so  we  are  right  where  we  were  before  the  law  was  passed  in 
re^rd  to  that  rule. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  All  that  is  needed  to  remedy  the  situation  you  depict 
would  be  an  insertion  in  the  law  of  a  clause  saying  that  competition  between  rail- 
ways shall  not  constitute  dissimilar  circumstances  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act? — ^A.  Yes;  and  to  enforce  it  and  carry  it  out.  Of  course  it  might  work  some 
hardship  somewhere  if  there  were  no  exception  to  it,  if  the  so-called  rule  of  the 
fourth  section  was  made  operative  in  all  cases,  unless  upon  showing  that  relief  ought 
to  be  had,  and  then  the  measure  of  relief  might  be  granted  upon  hearing.  Any  case 
could  be  relieved  that  ou^ht  to  be,  where  there  is  a  good  showing  made  to  prevent 
particular  cases  of  hardship. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  Does  this  difference  between  intermediate  and  termi- 
nal rates  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  to  your  knowl- 
edge?— ^A.  It  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  the  far  West. 

Q.   (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  territory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Does  there  seem  to  be  a  general  complaint  in  that 
section  of  the  country  against  it? — ^A.  There  is  more  or  less  complaint  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  probably  more  from  the  IQoutheast  than  from  the  West.  We 
hear  of  it  oftener. 

Q.  Has  any  remedy  su^ested  itself  to  you  that  you  would  be  willing  to  outline? — 
A.  None  further  than  I  nave  intimated,  and  such  as  the  commission  has  hereto- 
fore recommended — ^that  is,  that  the  so-called  rule  should  operate  and  be  binding  on 
the  roads  except  where  application  is  made  for  relief,  and  upon  hearing  by  the 
commission  or  some  tribunal  authorized  to  hear  the  facts  they  might  allow  the 
higher  chai^ge  for  the  shorter  haul  and  fix  the  difference. 
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Q.  The  rate  would  have  to  be  fixed  at  the  starting  out.  Now,  somebody  would 
have  to  fix  those  rates.  Suppose  the  railroads  fixed  the  rates  and  the  local  or  inter- 
mediate rates  were  complained  against,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commission. 
The  commission  would  then  have  to  consider  whether  those  rate?  were  reasonable,  in 
view  of  all  conditions  existing.  If  they  held  they  were  unreasonable  or  excessive, 
or  ordered  them  to  be  reduced— I  understand  that  your  idea  is  that  they  should  be 
reduced;  now,  would  the  railroad  companies'  rate  board  have  the  right  to  appeal  from 
that  decision  of  the  commission? — A.  As  the  law  is  now  they  have  the  right.  They 
are  not  required  to  take  any  notice  of  It  now  if  they  dispute  it,  and  then  the  burden 
is  on  the  commission  to  enter  suit  and  establish  the  lawfulness  of  this  order  and  have 
it  enforced  in  court. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand,  your  idea  is  that  the  onus  should  rest  upon  the  corpo- 
ration?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  better.  The  law  now  states  that  the  finding  of 
the  commission  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions 
reached;  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  no  hardship  on  the  roads  if  the  public  tri- 
bunal, impartiallv  devoting  itself  to  these  questions,  after  complaint  made  and  notice 
to  the  carrier,  full  hearing,  and  taking  of  all  testimony  and  argument,  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  a  given  rate  is  unreasonable  and  unlawful,  either  because  too  high 
or  unlustlv  discriminatory,  that  the  order  of  the  commission  or  other  impartial  tri- 
bunal ought  to  go  into  operation  and  effect  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  unless 
the  carriers  can  go  into  court  and  show  that  order  to  be  unlawful.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  the  rate  that  is  complained  of — ^that  is,  it  is  the  daily,  continuing,  operating 
rate,  that  \b  charged  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  next  dav,  that  is  affecting  a 
man's  business,  tnat  he  complains  of,  and  if  it  is  unlawful  and  hurtful  and  ruinous 
to  his  business  he  should  have  relief  from  it.  As  it  is  now  he  may  bring  his  complaint 
and  have  a  hearing,  and  all  parties  are  heard  fully,  and  it  is  decidea  by  a  public  tribunal 
not  interested  in  ^e  question,  and  that  tribunal  makes  an  order  whicn  the  law  says 
shall  stand  prima  facie,  and  vet  they  can  ignore  it.  The  commission  must  then  insti- 
tute a  suit.  It  is  tried  in  the  circuit  court  de  novo;  new  testimonv  may  be  taken 
and  the  whole  matter  gone  over  again  after  a  great  delay;  volumes  of  brieis  are  writ- 
ten, and  it  passes  up,  and  after  awhile  a  decision  is  rendered  and  appealed.  An 
appeal  is  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  again,  except 
there  is  no  new  testimony  taken,  of  course,  and  then  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  m 
the  meantime  3  or  4,  5  or  6  or  7  years  have  gone  by  before  the  controversy  is  ended. 
Now,  what  individuals  or  communities,  understanding  that  they  have  to  go  through  all 
of  that,  subject  to  all  of  that  delay,  have  any  sort  of  mducement  to  unctertake  to  cor- 
rect an  oppressive  rate?  And  then  again  the  circumstances  may  be  so  changed  in  a 
man's  business  in  all  these  matters  that  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  any  interest  to  him 
when  the  judgment  is  rendered.  His  business  may  have  been  destroyed  at  that  time 
^7  oppressive  discriminating  rates  that  injured  his  business,  building  up  one  man, 
bis  competitor,  on  one  side  of  the  street,  by  a  discriminating  rate;  and  this  thing  may 
go  on  until  his  business  is  injured  or  destroyed.  What  remedy  is  that  for  a  man 
who  has  rights?  If  he  has  rights  as  to  what  the  rate  should  be,  he  ought  to  have  a 
remedy — that  is,  a  practical  and  substantial  one — ^that  will  right  and  correct  a  wrong; 
and  I  do  not  know  a  better  way  to  do  it  than  to  let  the  oraers  of  the  commission 
p)  into  effect  30  or  40  dajrs  after  their  rendition,  provided  the  railroads  do  not  go 
into  court  and  obtain  an  injunction  against  them.  If  on  the  face  of  it,  by  investi^- 
tion,  the  court  can  see  that  the  commission  made  an  error,  then  it  can  issue  a  restrain- 
ing order  or  injunction  and  stop  it  until  the  matter  can  be  heard  on  its  merits,  and 
if  nothing  of  that  sort  appears  there  is  certainly  no  hardship  in  its  coing  into 
effect.  Is  not  mat  better?  It  may  be  said  that  would  be  wrong  to  the  roads,  because 
the  order  might  afterwards  be  reversed,  and  the  commission  found  to  be  wrong  on  a 
full  hearing,  and  in  the  meantime  the  carrier  would  be  wronged  in  the  matter  of 
what  he  is  unable  to  collect.  In  all  these  matters  somebody  has  to  take  chances,  and 
as  it  is  now  what  becomes  of  the  shipper,  and  what  does  he  lose  during  this  time 
between  the  decision  of  the  commission  and  the  final  decision  of  the  court?  He  is 
losing  all  the  time  by  these  effects  of  an  imjust  rate,  and  is  suffering  that  which  he 
can  not  recover. 

But  it  may  be  said  by  some  that  after  the  final  decision  of  the  court  he  may  recover 
reparation  or  damage  and  get  it  back;  but  every  man  of  the  least  bit  of  experience  in 
these  matters  will  know  tnat  nobody  is  going  to  get  substantial  relief  in  that  way. 
Usually  the  transactions  are  so  numerous  and  it  ti£es  so  many  suits  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  enter  upon  an  effort  of  that  sort. 

Q^  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  not  frequently  found  against  the  railroads  a  large 
amount  of  money? — ^A.  Not  very  frequentiy. 

Q.  Are  there  not  cases  now  pending  before  the  courts  under  which  you  have  found 
a  laige  amount  of  money  due  the  shippen^— A.  Yes;  we  have  in  some  cases.    Under 
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the  law  aj9  it  now  is  the  commiEBion  is  authorized  to  find  and  report  what  reparation 
shall  be  made.  Now,  we  have  ordered  that  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  tne  roads 
have  paid  it.  In  other  cases  they  have  resisted,  and  in  those  cases  the  suits  are  now 
pending  in  court  to  enforce  such  orders.  But  it  is  extreme) y^  injurious  to  a  man's 
business  which  depends  upon  reasonable  and  just  rates,  which  are  affecting  him 
from  day  to  day,  that  he  must  wait  for  an  accumulation  of  the  wron^  and  then 
bring  a  suit  for  recover^ ;  and  then  the  difficultv  of  finding  what  earner  shall  be 
responsible,  just  how  much,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  it,  and  all  of  the  uncertainties 
pertaining  to  litigation  of  that  sort  make  it  an  insufficient  remedy  for  a  man  who  has 
suffered  an  actual  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  competition  that  exists  now 
between  railroads,  and  between  railroads  and  water  transportation,  is  to  any  extent 
responsible  for  this  condition? — A.  Well,  undoubtedly  the  competition  between  car- 
riers has  reduced  the  rates  to  the  trade  centers  and  competitive  points  lower  than 
other  places,  and  so  has  water  reduced  them. 

Q.  Would  the  doing  away  of  that  competition,  in  your  judgment,  have  a  beneficial 
effect? — A.  Well,  if  all  the  competition  was  done  away  with  it  would  seem  that  there 
would  be  no  particular  inducement  for  discriminations,  and  it  would  go  far  to  do 
away  with  discriminations;  but  I  have  always  been  apprehensive  that  it  would  have 
a  different  effect  in  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates.  All  of  these  combinations, 
such  as  pooling  and  contract  relations  between  competing  carriers,  their  leading  pur- 
pose, as  I  have  always  understood  it,  is  to  get  rid  of  competition  in  order  to  get  more 
moneyout  of  the  business. 

Q.  Which  would  equalize  rates  and  prevent  discriminations? — ^A,  Well,  it  would 
result  in  equalizing;  it  would  do  away  with  the  temptation  to  discriminate. 

Q.  Would  it  reduce  or  would  it  do  away  with  the  complaint  of  excessive  rates? — A. 
Well,  I  am  afraid  it  would  ag^vate  the  cause  of  complaint  as  to  excessive  rates. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  permit  the  transportation  com- 
panies to  make  pooling  contracts  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  some  wholesome 
restraints  upon  tnem  that  would  prevent  them  from  charging  excessive  rates? — A. 
Well,  that  might  do;  that  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  what  the  restraint  was 
and  how  it  was  to  be  applied. 

Q.  If  you  could  open  the  door  for  them  to  harmonize  their  rates,  as  you  might 
say,  automatically,  among  the  railroads  themselves,  establish  an  equal  rate  and  at  the 
same  time  put  a  check  upon  them,  so  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  charge  excessive 
or  extortionate  rates, would  not  that  do  away  to  a  great  extent  with  much  of  the 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  railroad  system  of  this  country? — A.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would,  if  that  can  oe  accomplished  efrectivelv.  The  difficulty  has  always  been,  to 
my  mind,  about  whether  that  would  be  effected  or  not.  If  the  competition  was  gone 
and  there  was  practically  one  management,  so  that  undoubtedly  there  would  be  no 
temptation  to  aisciiminate,  as  there  la  now  by  rebates  and  otherwise,  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  much  more  in  their  power  to  get  more  out  of  it  than  they  do  now — 
tax  the  public  more;  and  every  slight  raise  in  rates  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the 
charge  to  the  public.  We  ^ve  a  great  deal  of  our  attention  to  the  silver  question,  and 
the  tftriff  question,  and  the  internal  revenue,  about  how  the  tariff  shall  Dear  and  how 
it  shall  be  distributed,  and  a  ^ood  deal  of  money  is  appropriated  and  expended  to 
prevent  cheating  in  respect  to  imports,  not  only  to  protect  the  Government  in  settinff 
its  revenue,  but  also  to  protect  the  honest  importers  against  the  smugglers;  lots  of 
money  is  expended  for  that  purpose,  justly  so  and  necessarily  so;  so  in  regard  to  the 
internal  revenue  we  expend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  suppress  the  moonshiner,  not 
simply  to  protect  the  Government  in  getting  all  its  revenue,  but  also  to  protect  the 
honest  distiller  who  is  paying  his  tax.  In  other  words,  to  prevent  unjust  aiscrimina- 
tion.  But  here  is  a  business  which  collects  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
nearly  $1,200,000,000  a  year,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  Government  col- 
lects out  of  the  internal  revenue  and  tariff  put  together;  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
both,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  opportunities  for  discrimination  between  localities  and  individ- 
uals, tenfold  more  hurtful  than  anything  that  can  be  done  under  the  tariff  laws  and 
the  internal-revenue  laws  to  individuals  and  communities.  The  rate  of  freight  now, 
I  believe,  is  about  8^  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  An  increase  of  about  a  mill  and  a  half, 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  very  small  amount  on  a  ton  a  mile,  would  make  a  revenue 
of  over  $100,000,000  increase  to  the  railroads,  and  all  of  it  would  come  out  of  the 
public.  A  very  slight  increase,  made  possible  by  any  means,  however  insignificant 
it  may  look  when  expressed  in  mills,  means  a  great  sum.  That  increase  would 
amount  in  a  year  to  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  dividends  paid  to  the  roads  on 
their  stock  in  the  last  year. 

Q.  Are  not  the  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  really  less  than  they  are  in  any 
other  country,  on  an  average? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is.    I  have  heard  very 
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many  statementa  about  that,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  authentic  statement  that  was 
entirely  satisfactor)'.  They  are  less  than  in  some  countries.  The  investment  in 
building  roads  is  a  great  deal  less  than  in  some  other  countries  where  the  freights  are 
higher. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  for  a  body  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, with  the  information  and  experience  which  that  commission  possesses,  to 
establish  freight  rates  for  the  country  at  large,  for  the  railroads  all  over  the  United 
Stated? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  great  undertaking  to  do  it  originally,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  I  should  hardly  say  that  any  commission  ought  to  be  chai^ged  with 
such  responsibility  and  such  duty  as  that.  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  within  their 
power  to  do  it  at  one  time,  and' yet  these  things  are  a  matter  of  growth.  I  think 
that  a  commission  of  experts  could  take  the  present  tarifts,  present  classification,  and 
construct  from  it,  by  revision  and  hearings  and  consideration  of  these  matters, 
within  a  year  or  two,  a  much  l)etter  system  than  we  have  now.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  growth,  a  matter  of  revision  and  correction,  based  upon  experience  and  infor- 
mation and  observation,  and  it  would  have  to  be  brought  about  by  a  system  that 
would  not  permit  this  constant  fluctuation. 

Q.  Is  not  that  very  fluctuation  something  that,  under  existing  conditions  of 'rail- 
roads in  this  country,  is  almost  absolutely  necessary? — A.  Well,  you  mean  it  is  due 
to  competition,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Yes;  competition. — A.  Yes;  largely  so. 

Q.  They  are  obliged  to  change  those  rates  to  meet  exig^encies  arising  out  of  busi- 
ness?— A.  Yes;  the  suggestion  I  made  a  little  while  ago  in  regard  to  the  long  and 
short  haul,  if  it  was  made  enforceable,  would  go  very  far  to  correct  manv  of  these  rate 
wars  and  fluctuations,  in  my  judgment.  If  a  rc«d  running  from  New  York  to  Atlanta — 
taking  that  for  an  illustration  now — when  it  reduced  its  rate  100  per  cent  in  order 
to  get  freight,  knew  that  it  had  to  reduce  all  its  intermediate  rates  down  there,  it 
would  hesitate  a  very  long  time.  It  would  be  a  restraint,  a  wholesome  one,  against 
this  reckless  plunging  into  rate  wars  in  particular  localities.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  advising  the  power  to  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, or  any  other  tribunal,  of  making  all  the  rates  for  all  the  roads  of  this  coun- 
try.   The  commission  has  never  suggested  that  or  asked  it. 

Q.  Yet  the  eoualization  of  freight  rates  has,  I  think,  presented  itself  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thinking  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  maxing  them  exactly  alike,  but 
to  equalize  them  as  far  as  practicable. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  authority  now  in  anybody  to  do  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  proper  subject  for  careful  consideration  in  connection  with 
our  railroad  problem? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  vesting  that  power  in  somebody? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  presses  itself  all  the 
time.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  corrective  power;  there  ought  to  be  revisionary 
power  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  tribunal,  upon  cases 
m  controversy,  where  the  facts  are  found  and  the  conclusion  reached,  to  correct  the 
rate;  not  simply  to  declare  the  rate  in  existence  to  be  bad  or  unlawful,  but  to  pre- 
scribe what  it  shall  be,  not  perpetually,  not  forever,  not  unchangeably^,  but  until 
other  conditions  grow  up,  a  showing  of  which,  by  a  full  hearing  and  fair  trial,  will 
indicate  the  proper  change  to  be  mt^e.  The  anomaly,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  class 
of  controversies  is  tliat  when  two  people  of  the  country  have  a  controversy  about 
any  matter  it  must  go  to  a  court  or  public  tribunal  to  be  tried  by  an  impartial  body; 
but  as  to  the  rate,  although  the  law  says  that  it  shall  be  reasonable  and  just — and 
every  rate  that  is  not  reasonable  and  ]ust  is  unlawful — yet  a  man  that  uses  the  rail- 
road must  pay  it,  and  he  can  not  ^  into  any  tribunal,  as  the  law  is  now,  that  has 
power  to  make  any  other  rate.  It  is  true,  we  heard  this  morning  of  one  rate  that  had 
been  changed  (see  testimony  of  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  pp.  iS,  134) ;  but  that  was 
raised,  it  was  not  reduced;  and  I  suppose  thai  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  court.  That  probably  could  not  l)e  done  by  a  court  any 
more  than  by  the  commission  in  respect  to  a  road  that  was  not  run  by  the  court. 
But  here  you  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  unlawful  rate,  no  matter  how  unlawful  it 
may  be;  you  are  bound  to  submit  to  it  if  you  use  the  railroad,  or  else  you  must  sub- 
mit to  the  determination  of  the  railroad  manager,  who  is  a  party  interested  m  the 
controversy,  and  his  determination  must  control. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  letting  the  rate  stand  as  fixed  by  the  commission  or  whatever 
body  had  that  power,  unless  the  railroad  or  transportation  company  could  show  good 
ground  for  an  injunction.  I  do  not  suppose  you  mean  to  mark  that  out  as  the  only 
procedure? — A.  No;  I  simply  mean  that  I  think  that  after  the  commission  has  delib- 
erated on  the  case  and  botn  sides  have  been  fully  heard,  it  being  an  impartial  body 
established  for  that  purpose,  its  finding  ought  to  stand  until  a  court  finds  to  the  con- 
trary.   In  other  words,  every  litigant  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court,  and  the  comnus- 
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sion  is  not  a  court,  and  therefore  he  must  have  a  court  pass  upon  the  rightfulness  of 
it;  he  must  have  an  opportunity  and  time  within  which  to  present  it  to  the  court 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  that  the  competition  among  producers 
is  a  force  that  will  prevent  exorbitant  rate^  You  have  not  mentioned  that  in  your 
remarks  thus  far  that  I  could  discover. — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the  producers  of  goods? 

Q.  Yes,  the  producers  of  commodities  of  any  kind  that  seek  markets  and  reach 
those  markets  hy  transportation  agencies.  The  competition  of  producers  in  given 
markets,  of  course,  is  a  well-known  phenomenon,  and  some  writers  lay  much  str^  on 
that  force  as  being  one  which  will  prevent  excessive  changes,  even  if  you  give  the 
railroad  corporations  the  power  to  cooperate  in  rate  making.  I  think  the  commission 
would  like  your  views  on  the  operation  of  that  force. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  rates.  If  there  is  actual  com- 
petition between  railroads  and  it  is  carried  on,  that  will  tend  to  do  it  verjj  much  as 
charges  for  everything  else  are  affected  where  there  is  free  pnd  full  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tne  competition  among  carriers  with  each  other  at  the  present 
time  has  a  stronger  effect  upon  rates  than  the  competition  of  producers  with  each 
other? — A.  Well,  they  are  so  interwoven  together  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  has 
Ihe  greater  force.  The  competition  of  producers  would  not  amount  to  much  but  for 
the  railroads,  because  what  is  produced  does  not  get  very  far  but  for  the  railroads. 
The  circle  of  competition  between  producers  before  there  were  any  railroads  was  very 
limited,  and  these  questions  did  not  trouble  the  country  like  they  do  now.  It  is  the 
means  of  communication  and  transportation  from  the  places  of  production  to  the 

§  laces  of  consumption  that  affect  tne  chai><es  in  all  these  things,  and  the  one  is 
ependent  upon  the  other. 

There  is  just  one  other  matter  I  had  in  mind  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  inspection.  It  was  referred  to  this  morning  in  the  testimony  of  Chair- 
man Knapp  (p.  144).  The  Government  has  the  closest  scrutiny  over  the  banks. 
What  they  do  m  volume  is  a  small  matter  compared  to  what  the  railroads  do,  and  the 
number  of  people  they  touch  and  affect  in  their  business  is  very  small  in  comparison 
to  the  toucn  that  the  railroads  have  upon  the  public  and  its  business  generally;  and 
the  Government  does  not  hesitate  to  send  one  of  its  agents  into  the  bank  at  any  time, 
with  or  without  notice,  to  look  into  it  from  beginning  to  end  to  see  what  transactions 
it  is  dealing  in,  whether  or  not  it  is  injuring  business,  whether  it  is  violating  any  law 
or  not;  ana  that  is  done  in  large  part  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  So,  with 
the  insurance  companies  the  States  do  the  same  thing,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  any  of  these  things  compare  in  m^nitude  or  in  their  effect  upon  the  people 
with  the  business  of  tne  railroad  companies.  Many  of  these  secret  criminal  vic^a- 
tions  of  law,  such  as  rebates  and  the  like  of  that,  were  covered  up  in  various  ways 
in  the  books  and  offices,  when  they  were  called  claims  for  loss  and  damages, 
presented  as  such,  but  which  were  rebates  pure  and  simple.  If  the  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment could  walk  in  and  call  for  Book  A  and  the  vouchers  pertaining  to  the  entries 
upon  it,  etc.,  and  look  through  it  like  he  does  in  a  bank,  these  things  can  be  found 
out.  As  it  is  now,  how  are  you  going  to  prove  it?  You  go  and  csul  for  the  books 
and  papers  from  the  railroad  officers  and  they  bring  them  down  and  present  them 
to  you;  but  who  can  tell  about  what  is  in  them?  Who  can  do  anything  with  them 
in  the  sessions  of  a  court?  It  requires  more  time;  it  requires  detailed  examination 
by  an  expert  who  knows  about  books  and  has  days  and  weeks  to  go  through  them 
and  cull  out  and  find  out  these  things  and  explain  them  before  a  court  can  do  any- 
thing with  them  or  act  upon  them.  But  this  is  usually  said  to  be  an  unnecessary 
interference  with  private  affairs.  I  do  not  see  that  there  are  any  private  affairs  in 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  railroad  business  in  regard  to  transportation,  if  the 
public  has  any  rights  in  it  at  all.  If  it  is  a  private  business,  then  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  interstate-commerce  law.  If  it  is  a  public  service  and  the  public  is  entitled  to 
equality  of  treatment  and  has  rights  in  the  matter,  then  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
they  should  have  the  means  of  finding  out  whether  they  are  being  wronged  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You-  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  such  legislation? — A.  I  see  no  reason  for  any  doubt  atx>ut  it  at  all.  The 
expressions  of  the  courts  seem  to  ascribe  to  Congress  the  fullest  power  in  respect  to 
interstate  commerce,  so  that  it  does  not  confiscate  property,  a  limitation  that  applies 
to  all  acts.  These  secret  devices  are  so  numerous  and  there  are  so  many  ways  ol  con- 
cealing them  that,  unless  you  have  access  to  their  books  and  papers,  you  can  not 
find  out  much  about  chem;  and  even  then  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty; but  it  would  be  more  dangerous  for  them  to  do  it  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  not  have  to  accompany  your  inspection 
with  a  prescription  as  to  accounts — uniformity  of  accounts? — A.  Well,  I  think  it 
would  become  neceasary  to  have  a  uniformity  of  bookkeeping,  and  the  present  act 
hints  at  that  and  contemplates  coming  to  that  end  at  some  time;  uniformity  of  book- 
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keepine  and  keeping  of  accounts  so  that  in  all  ofSices  yon  would  find  about  the  same 
class  ofaccounts  on  the  same  books. 

It  seems  to  me  another  wholesome  thing  would  be  to  empower  and  require  the 
courts,  in  cases  of  habitual  and  constant  practices  of  paying  rebates  and  of  known 
violations  of  law,  such  as  have  been  going  on  a  few  years  back,  where  there  was 
scarcely  any  attempt  to  conceal  it  except  the  detailed  evidence  of  it  that  would  be 
necessary  in  a  crimmal  court — otherwise  it  was  generally  confessed  that  there  was  a 
general  violation  of  law  by  rebates  and  by  reducing  the  rates  in  one  way  and 
another — in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  a  railroad  is  in  that  practice,  and  it  is  shown  to 
the  court  on  an  application  made,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  court  should  not 
be  required  and  empowered  to  enjoin  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  road,  from  the  presi- 
dent down,  to  cease  and  desist  from  that  practice.  Other  people  are  enjoined  in 
large  numbers  a^inst  violations  of  law,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  whole  company 
could  not  be  eniomed  in  that  way.  If  that  were  done,  then  a  given  instance  being 
presented  would  require  somebody  to  ^  to  jail  for  contempt. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  takmg  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  judicial  machinery  and  substituting  common  law  for  statute 
law? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  analogous  to  some  things  that  are  done  now  to  preserve 
order  and  prevent  general  violations  of  law,  whether  it  is  good  policy  or  not  Then, 
acain,  I  thmk  there  is  some  language  in  the  present  antitrust  law  about  the  seizure 
of  property  in  movement  where  it  is  being  dealt  with  by  practices  in  violation  of  law. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  case  has  ever  be^  made,  but  if  such  remedies  for  unjust  dis- 
criminations under  the  interstate-commerce  law  were  applied  in  respect  to  that  as  are 
applied  in  r^ard  to  the  internal-revenue  law  and  the  customs  law,  and  property  that 
was  moving  m  fulfillment  of  contracts  in  violation  of  law  was  subject  to  seizure  and 
condemnation,  then  it  would  make  the  road  rough  and  hard,  and  that  would  tend  to 
stop  it.  These  things  might  be  called  harsh  laws,  but  we  have  them  in  respect  to  all 
these  other  matters.  They  are  effective;  nothing  else  seems  to  answer  the  purpose,  and 
no  mild  temporizing  with  this  matter  is  going  to  make  the  condition  any  better  than  it 
is.  It  is  true  that  publicity  has  a  good  e&ect  and  tends  to  improve  the  condition 
even  when  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  anything,  because  it  exposes  and  holds  up 
the  wrongdoing  and  tends  to  cause  correction  oi  some  of  the  worst  things  brought 
to  light  from  time  to  time.  But  that  is  never  going  to  be  sufficient  of  itself  in  my 
judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  your  commission  ever  made  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
total  amount  of  capitalization  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States? — A.  Well,  their 
annual  reports  to  us  show  that 

Q.  Can  you  summarize  it  so  as  to  give  approximately  the  whole  amount  of  capital- 
ization?— ^A.  I  had  those  figures  in  my  mind  recently,  but  I  am  not  sure  what  they 
are  now. 

Q.  I  mean  the  capitalization,  and  then  the  amount  invested. — A.  I  am  not  sure 
what  it  is,  but  we  have  it  in  our  reports  and  statistics  accurately  and  definitely;  some- 
thing like  $11,000,000,000,  I  think,  is  the  capitalization. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  much  actual  money  has  been  invested  of  this  cap- 
ital; can  you  approximate  that? — A.  No;  I  have  no  idea.  I  only  know  in  respect  to 
a  ^reat  many  of  these  roads  that  they  are  capitalized  at  least  at  twice  as  much  as  the 
onginal  investment  was.  I  only  know  that  because  of  testimony  brought  into  cases 
where  they  have  had  controversies,  and  the  question  of  rates  was  up  and  the  showing 
has  been  made.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  that  has  been  shown  at  least  in  some 
cases.  The  commission  has  never  had  the  means  to  ascertain  what  the  original  invest- 
ments were.  Many  of  these  roads  were  built  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
way  to  ascertain  tliat    Certainly  we  have  not  done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  figures  in  regara  to  the  entire  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  that  with  you? — ^A.  I  do  not  quite  remember  what  that  is.  Sepa- 
rate from  the  stock? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  all  those  figures  can  be  readily  furnished  you  by  the  secretary, 
classified  in  any  way  you  want  them.    They  appear  in  our  annual  report. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  At  present  the  cnief  and  most  conspicuous,  and  really 
probably  the  only  material,  source  of  complaint  a^nst  our  railroad  transportation 
companies  arises  out  of  this  question  of  discriminauon^ — ^A.  That  is  far  the  greater 
cause  of  complaint. 

Q.  Of  course,  there  are  cases,  as  you  said,  of  excessive  rates?— A.  Well,  there  are 
cases  of  that  sort,  and  a  sood  many  complain  of  excessive  rates;  that  is,  in  a  good 
many  of  the  complaints  tnat  come  to  the  commission.  But  you  can  readily  see  that 
the  shipper  who  makes  complaint  hardly  has  any  means  of  measuring  or  estimating 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate  except  by  comparison;  consequently  in  nearly  afl 
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of  these  complaints  references  are  made  to  other  rates  which  they  think  are  more 
favorable  to  some  other  community  than  theirs,  or  on  some  other  commodity,  and 
so  they,  nearly  all  of  them,  have  in  them  the  feature  of  allesed  discrimination;  also, 
a  good  many  of  them,  that  the  rates  are  unreasonably  high.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  shippers  generally  to  know  whether  a  rate  was  unreasonably  high  or  not  except 
by  comparison.  There  is  hardly  anything  to  judge  by.  They  do  not  know  what  a 
road  costs;  they  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  operate  it;  they  do  not  know  what  pro- 
portion of  the  business  of  that  road  is  made  up  of  the  particular  kind  of  freight  that 
they  are  complaining  about;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  people  generally, 
the  individual  shippers  generally,  would  know  whether  the  rates  they  were  paying 
were  unreasonably  high  or  not  by  any  means  they  can  judge  them  by  except 
comparison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  was  not  able  to  make  a  finding  and  fix  a 
rate  on  that  finding  for  the  future? — A.  Well,  it  so  understood  it  and  did  it  for 
about  ten  years.    The  commission  understood  that  was  within  its  authority. 

Q:  By  what  power  was  that  taken  away? — A.  Well,  the  courts  decided  afterwards 
that  it  never  had  such  authority. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Virtually  now,  the  commission  is  bereft  of  almost  all 
of  the  power  that  was  originally  intended? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  the  way  we  understand  it. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  tf,  1899. 
TESTIMOHT  OF  KB.  FRANK  L.  NEALL, 

Skipping  merchanlf  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  commission  met  on  Friday,  October  6, 1899,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Neall  appeared  at  10.55  a.  m.,  and,  after  having  duly  affirmed,  testifi^ 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  believe  your  name  is  Frank  L.  Neall? — A.  Frank  L. 
Neall.  ^ 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Shipping  merchant,  steamship  agent;  generally 
interested  in  transportation;  also  some  banking  business. 

Q.  Your  business  then  gives  you  more  or  less  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
inland  and  ocean  transportation  of  goods  in  this  countxy? — ^A.  It  does. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  now  conned^  with  that  business  on  which  you  would  like 
particularly  to  express  criticisms,  as  to  the  abuses  or  suggestions  of  amendment? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  tnat  there  are  any  subjects  of  abuse  that  I  would  care  to  be  heard 
on;  but  I  think  I  have  knowledge  on  the  general  subject  of  ocean  and  inland  trans- 
portation, and  in  correspondence  with  your  committee,  or  those  associated  with  it, 
certain  suggestions  were  made  that  I  might  testify  to,  and  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  I  will 
be  glad  to  ao  so. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  grateful  to  hear  you  on  any  matter  that  your  attention  has 
been  called  to. — ^A.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  audiences  and,  therefore, 
after  making  some  short  statements,  if  the  committee  sees  fit  to  direct  questions,  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

In  correspondence  with  Professor  Johnson,  I  asked  nim  if  he  would  indicate  a  few 
subjects  or  a  few  lines  on  which  it  would  probably  be  agreeable  for  the  committee  to 
hear  me,  and  one  of  the  suogestions  was  tne  relations  of  the  railways  to  the  business 
of  ocean  transportation.  They  are  so  intimately  related  and  interdependent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  them,  at  least  as  regards  the  immense  volume  of  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  the  country.  Of  course,  that  does  not  have  any  relation  to  the  inland 
carriage  or  the  portion  of  property  conveyed  for  domestic  consumption.  The  relations 
of  the  ocean  and  inland  carrier  differ  very  materially  at  some  of  the  ports.  I  will 
instance  some  differences  between  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, and  Newport  News.  I  do  not  purposely  exclude  the  Southern  ports,  such  as 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  but  I  am  not 
so  familiar  with  the  details  of  their  business  as  I  am  with  the  more  Northern  ports.  Our 
relations  with  the  export  business  via  Boston  are  almost  all  what  you  might  call 
definite.  The  property  goes  to  Boston  because  specified  there  for  the  purpose  of 
being  exported,  very  often  by  previously  designated  or  definite  lines  of  transporta- 
tion. In  many  articles  of  export,  for  instance,  they  have  no  local  market.  Grain 
and  provisions  and  oil  cake  are  in  certain  quantities  specified^  and  only  for  export. 
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Now,  New  York  has  immense  receipts  for  exjKjrt,  and  innumerable  steamers  visit 
that  port  seeking  cargo  in  some  respects,  but  most  largely  the  regular  line  steamers 
carry  the  freight.  I  suppose  New  York  has  4  times,  even  5  times,  probably,  more 
direct  regular  lines  of  steamers  plying  to  all  iiarts  of  the  world  than  any  of  the  other 
ports  mentioned.  So  that  you  bnng  to  New  York  a  great  volume  of  the  products  of 
the  United  States  and  there  meet  tne  collected  steamships,  and  they  are  able,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  to  arrange  between  themselves  without  any  previous  conference, 
you  might  say;  whereas  if  an  indefinite  number  of  steamers  were  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia or  Baltimore,  Norfolk  or  Newport  News  without  the  cargoes  having  been  pre- 
viously provided  for  them,  they  would  be  unsuccessful  in  securing  them. 

Q.  They  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  time? — ^A.  They  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  would  not  get  it. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  Boston  business,  as  I  understand,  most  of  this  product  goes  to 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  shipment  by  water? — ^A.  yes. 

Q.  Now,  unless  there  was  some  provision  and  arrangement  to  meet  the  possibility,  it 
would  sometimes  happen,  probably,  that  there  would  oe  a  large  accumulation  of  car^o 
without  any  vessels  to  carry  it,  unless  there  was  some  arrangement  made  to  meet  it. 
Now,  are  we  to  infer  that  every  carco  is  arranged  for  w-hen  it  is  shipped  to  Boston,  that 
there  shall  be  a  ship  to  take  it  to  Europe  or  wherever  it  may  go? — A.  There  are  sub- 
stantially no  tramp  steamers  visiting  Boston.  They  have  regular  sailings  averaging 
30  or  more  per  month.  The  dates  of  these  steamers  do  not  change;  they  sail  on  fixed 
dates.  The  agents  of  these  steamers  know  in  advance  what  steamers  w^ill  sail  in 
November  and  December  and  they  make  their  previous  provision  for  them  just  as 
you  intimate. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  these  vessels  mostly  combine  passengers  and  freight,  or  are  they 
freight  vessels? — A.  Substantially  freight  vessels.  A  few  of  them  take  some  passen- 
gers, but  they  are  usually  what  is  known  as  freighters — Warren,  Leyland,  and  there 
are  other  lines,  with  the  Cunard  the  only  one  taking  a  few  passengers.  They  do 
take  largely  cattle  at  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  And  the  Dominion  Line  also,  I  suppose? — A.  In  the  winter 
time  1  believe  the  Dominion  Line  goes  from  there,  but  in  the  summer  time  the 
Dominion  Line  goes  from  Montreal. 

Q,  I  think  this  summer  they  have  been  running  from  Boston  also. — A.  That  is 
quite  possible. 

Q.  They  go  to  Liveipool? — A.  Yes.  There  are  21  sailing  per  month  from  the  port 
of  Boston  to  Liverpool,  and  in  this  particular  she  far  outranks  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  So  the  shipping  merchants  can  always  count  on  having 
a  ship  for  their  caiigo  on  a  certain  day? — A.  Yes;  that  freight  room  is  placed  through 
the  agents  of  the  railroad.  Generally  they  engage  so  many  loads  of  wheat,  com,  or 
oats,  so  many  tons  of  oil  cake,  so  many  packages  of  provisions,  which  are  to  be  there 
by  a  certain  time. 

Q.  In  Philadelphia  are  not  the  conditions  much  the  same? — A.  Much  the  same  as 
in  Boston. 

Q.  Not  many  tramp  steamers  go  there? — A.  Not  for  general  cargo;  but  the  bulk  of 
our  business  is  by  tramp  steamers  for  grain  as  from  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport 
News.  New  York  and  Boston  are  the  reverse;  they  have  the  regular  lines  which  do 
the  bulk  of  their  trade. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  getting  ocean  transportation  at 
times  like  this,  when,  1  believe,  there  is  great  demand  for  it? — A.  It  is  rather  excited 
at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the  British  Government  having  taken  75  or  more  ves- 
sels ordinarily  engaged  in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade,  for  carrying  mules,  men,  etc.,  to 
Africa. 

Q.  Situated  as  Philadelphia  is,  with  a  certain  large  quantity  of  grain  to  ship  witliin 
a  given  time,  and  her  cnief  reliance  the  tramp  steamer — in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
what  would  they  do? — A,  As  a  rule,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport 
News  all  look  ahead  for  their  requirements  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  the  present 
time  vessels  are  probably  engaged  for  7,000,000  bushels  that  can  either  loml  largely  at 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore',  Norfolk,  or  Newport  News,  according  as  the  parties  who 
have  chartered  them  eventually  determine.  The  out-port  must  .dways  have  a  large 
credit  balance  of  tonnage  chartered  ahead.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment going  into  the  freight  market  has  been  to  advance  the  rates  of  freight  enor- 
mously in  the  last  2  weeks,  in  some  directions  76  per  cent.  London  freight  room  from 
New  York  within  3  weeks  has  been  M. ;  yesterday  4d.  was  offered;  and  by  reason  of 
some  of  the  London  carriers  having  combined,  they  are  asking  even  more.  This  has 
seriously  affected  all  the  tramp  steamers.  We  have  this  mommg  the  refusal  of  a  ves- 
sel at  3s.  3d. ;  that  same  vessel  would  have  been  glad  3  weeks  ago  to  take  2s.  6d. ;  that 
is  a  difference  of  nearly  33  per  cent.  As  a  rule,  you  can  get  your  tonnage,  but  you 
must  pay  a  higher  rate  oy  reason  of  these  demands. 
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Q.  Take  business  such  as  that  conducted  at  the  ports  other  than  Boston  and  New 
York,  as  you  have  mentioned.  Is  there  not  considerable  inconvenience  and  risk 
arising  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  charter  these  vessels  so  far  ahead,  as  to  freight 
rates? — ^A.  When  you  charter  ahead  to  any  considerable  extent  the  chances  are  you 
are  selling  ahead.  You  are  buying  your  com  or  your  wheat  or  your  oats,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  are  engaging  your  steiamers,  chartering  them;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
calculating  to  carry  pretty  good  stocks  of  grain  at  these  ports.  When  they  can  not 
cover  themselves  bv  the  purchase  of  the  identical  delivery  thev  want,  they  go  into 
the  New  York  market  and  buy  an  option,  or  the  Chicago  market  and  buy  options 
temporarily  against  that  grain. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the  inconvenience  of  this  method  of  doing 
business.  Instead  of  having  reliable  lines  so  that  you  can  count  on  for  your  ship- 
ments, you  have  to  go  out  in  the  market  sometimes,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  two  months 
ahead  and  charter  your  vessels? — A.  Certainly.  It  is  an  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct kind  of  business.  That  is  what  might  be  called  a  full-cargo  busmess  versus  the 
line-steamer  business;  and  it  is  on  the  full-cargo  business  that  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Norfolk,  and  Newport  News  recoup  themselves  and  counterbalance  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  advantages  which  New  York  has  from  her  innumerable  regular 
steamship  lines;  and  the  r^mlar  direct  steamship  lines  very  often  go  to  ports  that  the 
full  cargoes  do  not  go  to.  The  direct  steamships  as  a  rule  take  cargo  to  those  specific, 
direct  ports  at  a  proportionately  lower  rate  than  the  tramp  steamer  will  take  it  there, 
because  the  direct  line  takes  a  certain  amount  of  grain  and  has  to  sail  on  the  regular 
sailing  day.  Then  she  takes  oil  cake,  and  can  take  the  grain  she  requires  as  ballast 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  tramp  steamer  will  take  a  full  cargo. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  it  will  l^e  well  for  yon  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  the  Minneapolis  miller  actually  ships  a  consignment  of  flour  from  Minneap- 
olis to  Liverpool  via  Boston — what  the  arrangements  really  are  that  are  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  of  that  consignment  of  flour  to  Liverpool  via  Boston. — 
A.  The  Minneapolis  miller  has,  sav,  50  cars  of  flour  that  he  wishes  to  ship  to  liver- 
pool.  He  canvasses  among  the  dinerent  railroad  agents  there — and  most  of  them  are 
supplied  with  rates  of  freight  either  via  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
or  Newport  News — and  he  says  he  will  have  60  cars  of  flour  to  ship  in  November, 
and  he  gets  them  to  bidding  on  it.  He  says,  I  have  the  property;  now,  what  will 
you  take  it  at?  One  man  says,  I  will  take  it  at  so  many  cents  a  hundred  through, 
maybe  Boston  or  maybe  New  York,  or  it  maybe  Newport  News;  and  we  will  say  the 
rate  would  be — I  won't  undertake  to  mention  an  actual  rate— say,  35  cents  a  hundred 
from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool.  One  man  will  bid  for  that  transaction,  35  cents; 
another  man  will  come  up  and  say,  here,  we  want  some  for  that  steamer  that  sails  in 
November  and  we  will  take  it  for  34  cents.  So  that  is  the  cheapest  rate  by  the  differ- 
.""ntial  line;  that  is  the  rate  that  will  get  that  property  as  a  rule.  Then  the  goods  are 
shipped  in  cars  which  are  transported  by  the  railroad  to  the  docks  at  Boston  or  any 
of  the  other  cities.  It  is  unloaded  on  to  the  docks,  where  it  remains  until  the  sea- 
going vessel  is  ready  to  receive  it,  or  if  the  vessel  comes  alongside  that  dock  it  is 
loaded  directly  into  it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  lighter  to  her,  it  is  transferred  by  lighter 
to  the  seagoing  craft.  It  is  then  carried  to  Liverpool  and  delivered  to  the  consignee 
specified  in  the  original  through  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  What  contrad;  or  relationship  exists  between  the  inland  carrier  and  the  owner 
of  the  vessel? — A.  That  depends  on  circumstances. 

Q.  The  man  in  Minneapolis  is  able  to  give  a  rate  from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool 
over  2  carriers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  there  has  l^een  a  previous  contract  or  agreement  between  the  2 
carriers? — ^A.  Generally.  Very  often  the  ocean  carrier  will  say  to  the  railroad.  We 
have  so  much  room  which  we  can  give  you  for  November  at  such  and  such  a  rate. 
The  inland  carrier  adds  to  that  ocean  rate  the  inland  rate,  which  makes  the  sum  at 
which  he  undertakes  to  handle  the  goods. 

Q.  Is  there  an  agreement  among  the  freight  carriers  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  which 
they  adhere  in  the  matter  of  freight,  of  grain  traffic,  or  other  lines  of  traffic? — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is.     You  mean  as  to  rates  of  the  steamship  lines? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No.  There  could  not  be.  It  is  too  varying  a  quantity.  I  have  just 
given  you  that  instance  of  the  raise  from  3d.  to  4d.  in  London.  They  are  regulated 
almost  entirely  by  supply  and  demand,  and  the  urgency  for  freight. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  open  competition  then? — ^A.  Forced  competition. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  The  freight  rates,  as  I  understand,  from  the  interior 
of  this  country  to  Europe,  vary  considerably  from  time  to  time? — A.  Yes;  lai^ly 
by  the  exigency  of  the  demand  of  the  ocean  carriers. 

Q.  The  variation  is  more  due  to  the  ocean  carrier  than  the  inland  carrier?— A.  The 
ocean  carriers  vary  frequently  every  day  in  the  week,  but  the  inland  carriers  com- 
paratively seldom. 
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Q.  The  transportation  charge  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  seaboard  for 
export  is  generally  staple;  I  mean  it  holds  pretty  much  the  same  figure  without  any 
startling  or  rapid  changes? — ^A.  It  has  been  been  holding  at  a  pretty  minimum  figure 
for  some  years,  and  with  the  number  of  lines  of  transportation  it  seems  unlikely 
that  it  should  hereafter  assume  any  very  high  figure,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  between  Boston,  rhiladelphia.  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Newx>ort  News  a  factor  in  keeping  these  rates  at  a  reasonable  and  staple  figure? — A. 
Yes.    That  is  what  we  have  to  work  for. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  would  be  a  safe  inference  from  what  you  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  the  major  part  of  the  Minneapolis  flour  is  shipped  hy  special  con- 
tract rather  than  by  any  previously  published  rates  of  the  inland  earners? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  any  considerable  amount  of  flour  is  shipped  away  from  Minneapolis  unless 
the  freight  is  previously  arranged  for.  You  know  that  used  to  be  done  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  Freight  would  oe  shipped  through  from  Minneapolis  and  all  western 
points  and  collected  at  New  York,  where  they  often  offered  very  great  inducements 
to  have  the  freight  shipped  in  that  way,  such  as  storage  from  1  to  3  or  6  months,  but 
as  a  rule  now,  the  property,  before  it  leaves  the  point  of  manufacture,  has  oeen 
contracted  for  very  lar^y  tnrough  to  the  destination. 

I  see  another  notation  by  Professor  Johnson — "the  extent  to  which  the  ocean 
business  is  subject  to  competition  and  the  extent  to  which  competition  has  been 
eliminated."  The  extent  to  which  the  ocean  business  is  subject  to  competition  is 
probably  the  broadest  and  widest  that  could  be  conceived  of.  '  It  is  nothing  unusual 
for  us  to  have  2  or  3  steamers  offered  to  us  from  London,  which  is  the  hec^quarters 
of  tonnage.  These  vessels  would  be  offered  for  2s.  9d.  per  quarter^  or  3s.  a  quarter, 
from  what  are  called  picked  ports,  such  as  the  northern  range,  which  is  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  to  certain  specified  ports  in  Europe.  In 
the  morning  we  get  a  cable,  ''Can  not  renew  refuels;  Aiventina  offering  better 
prices;  Danubian  demand  increasing;  large  eastern  inquiry.'"  So  the  vessel  we  get 
m  America,  you  may  say,  for  ocean  transportation  has  to  be  taken  in  competition  witii 
the  other  foreign  marketis  of  the  world.  The  owner  sits  there  in  his  omce,  and  does 
not  care  much  whether  she  goes  to  America,  Argentina,  the  Danube,  or  the  East 
Indies.  Ocean  rates  are  subject  to  that  kind  of  competition,  and  if  we  are  not  giving 
but  3s.  a  (quarter,  we  must  advance  the  rate,  so  that  we  will  attract  them  as  against 
the  inquiries  from  other  portions  of  the  world.  Does  tliat  measurably  answer  your 
inquiry? 

Q,,  You  might  perhaps  state  to  us  what  portion  of  the  ocean  transportation  is  taken 
by  steamers  that  are  contracted  for  in  this  way,  and  whether  all  regular  liners  are 
subject  to  this  arrangement? — A.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  always  on  the  alert  If 
thev  find  that  there  are  not  steamers  enough,  as  they  did  ^^esterday,  or  that  rates  are 
higher,  the  rates  are  advanced.  They  will  advance  their  rates  twice  in  a  day  if 
necessary.  We  took  gram  to  Rotterdam  early  this  week  at  2s.  6d.  a  quarter;  later  on 
we  took  it  at  28.  9d.;  yesterday,  just  before  I  came  here,  we  took  some  at  3s.,  and 
refused  to  take  more  at  3s.  because  we  feel  the  tendency  is  upward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Rieht  on  that  point  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  you  take 
grain  at  a  lower  rate  than  flour? — A.  As  a  rule,  yes. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  For  the  reason  that  grain  stows  in  about  50  cubic  feet  as 
against  60  to  65  cubic  feet  that  flour  stows  in.  The  grain  costs  about  8  cents  a  ton  to 
handle  and  to  put  into  a  ship,  and  flour  costs  37^  cents  to  load  and  put  into  the  ship. 
Grain  is  more  economically  handled;  and  we  can  take  a  room  like  this  and  get  in  it 
from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  less  tons  of  flour  than  com  or  wheat  The  flour  comes  in 
sacks  and  the  grain  in  bulk. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Mallory.)  You  just  pour  the  wheat  into  the  compartment  of  the 
ship? — A.  A  man  goes  into  the  bin  and  pushes  it  up  into  the  corner  and  all  round, 
ana  the  compartment  is  filled;  but  when  you  put  flour  in  there  is  more  or  lees  broken 
stowage;  you  can  not  get  the  ends  together.  When  you  come  to  the  comer  of  a  room 
you  have  room  for  half  a  bag  of  flour  but  you  have  not  room  for  a  whole  bag,  and 
you  lose  that  space. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  most  of  the  export  flour  go  in  bags  or  barrelei? — A. 
Nine-tenths  of  it^oesin  bags;  only  to  South  America,  substantially,  and  West  Indies, 
and  to  a  few  special  points,  is  any  flour  exported  in  barrels. 

Q.  What  are  the  bajp,  paper  or  cloth? — A.  I  never  saw  any  paper;  they  are  very 
laraely  burlap,  which  is  imported,  and  then  exported  on  a  drawback;  or  muslin. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  recent  advance  in  the  inland  rate  on  export  g:rain  and 
floui7— -A.  I  was  present  in  New  York  at  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  (x)mmerce 
Commission  on  that  subject,  and  I  took  occasion  to  testify — give  my  opinion — as  to 
what  I  thought  was  a  just  and  equitable  difference  between  the  two,  which  was  that 
flour  on  ocean  transportation,  at  least,  should  be  not  exceeding  2  to  3  cents  per  hun- 
dred more  than  gram. 
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Q.  Well,  is  there  any  such  reason  appertaining  to  the  inland  transportation? — A. 
There  is  more  or  less  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  it. 

Q.  Is  export  grain  as  easily  handled  for  transportation  overland  as  export  flour? — 
A.  Well,  there  are  special  provisions  made  for  the  more  economical  handling  of  grain, 
by  reason  of  the  export  elevators  into  which  it  is  delivered  upon  arrival  at  the  sea- 
board; and  the  car  containing  1,000  bushels  of  grain  is  very  expeditiously  handled, 
and  with  very  little  manual  labor.  Every  sack  of  flour  has  to  be  man-handled,  as  it 
wtre;  but  there  were  ar^mente  used,  which  I  think  were  very  unjust  and  very  unfair, 
in  reference  to  flour,  ciuculating  on  a  much  greater  difference  than  the  2  or  3  cents 
which  I  referred  to. 

Q.  Did  your  estimate  of  that  difference  cover  both  ocean  and  land  transportation, 
or  only  ocean  transportation? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  expressed  myself  very  awk- 
wardly a  moment  ago.  The  (question  I  thought  of,  ocean  transportation,  was  not 
particularly  before  the  commission.  It  was  on  the  Question  of  inland  transportation. 
We  settle  that  ourselves  by  chai^ging  a  higher  rate  for  flour  than  for  grain,  and  we 
have  no  ilifficulty  in  getting  that;  but  my  testimony  was  directed  particularly  to  the 
inland  question,  and  I  thought  the  2  or  3  cents,  as  an  extreme,  would  be  a  full  and 
fair  difference,  considering  the  amount  of  grain  versus  flour  that  you  could  put  in  a 
.  car,  considering  the  labor  mvolved  in  the  loading  and  unloading  a  car,  and  tne  time 
that  would  naturally  be  involved  in  the  emptying  a  car  of  ^in  versus  one  of  flour. 

Q.  You  make  reference  to  the  difference  as  a  through  shipment,  sav  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Liverpool? — ^A.  Which  would  be  a  through  shipment  of  flour,  but  there 
would  be  no  tnrough  shipment  of  grain.  There  is  very  little  grain  shipped  on 
through  bills  of  lading.    I  am  afraid  I  am  not  making  that  very  clear  to  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  variation  in  the  cost  of  exporting  different 
dalles  of  grain? — ^A.  You  mean  aboard  the  steamer? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Handling  a  ship? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  differences,  and  why? — ^A.  When  we  come  to  stow  the  com  and 
the  wheat,  we  pav  the  stevedores  $2  a  thousand  for  it;  when  we  come  to  store  the 
oats,  we  pay  $3.50  a  thousand,  for  the  reason  that  the  oats,  because  of  their  spongy 
character,  are  required  to  be  tramped,  and  there  is  more  labor  involved  in  the  stowage 
of  them. 

Q.  The  variation,  then,  is  due  to  the  loading  of  it? — A.  The  cost  of  handling,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  variation  in  the  cost  of  exporting  the  different  flours  and  mill 
mi^rials — ^breadstuffs? — A.  Yes;  a  large  difference.  Flour  is  exported  the  cheapest 
of  all  flour-mill  products,  and  then  vou  have  the  bran  and  middlings,  and  all  the 
various  by-products.  Com  meal  and  comuda  and  all  these  various  products  are 
more  bulky.  A  sack  fllled  with  flour  weighs  so  many  pounds.  If  you  fill  it  with  any 
other  by-products,  it  does  not  weigh  two-thirds  or  one-half  as  much,  but  it  takes  the 
same  space,  and  therefore  we  have  to  raise  the  rate  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Then  the  rates  are  really  determined  ultimately  by 
the  space  the  product  occupies? — A.  0*i  ocean  carriage  more  than  on  inland  carnage. 
If  you  fill  a  modem  car  with  the  legal  weight  of  wheat,  vou  bring  it  up  about  level 
with  the  car  door;  if  you  fill  it  with  com  you  bring  it  protMibly  a  foot  higher,  because 
the  com  is  lighter.  Now,  if  you  fill  it  with  oats,  you  must  put  in  a  temporary  door, 
and  fill  it  nearly  up  to  the  roof  But  the  railrcmd  will  very  often  get  the  full  maximum 
weight  of  any  one  of  the  three  in  there.  In  the  steamship,  however,  you  can  not  do 
that.  Our  problem  is,  to  fill  a  vessel  and  to  load  her  at  the  same  time,  and  we  must 
have  concentrated  weight  largely  to  do  that.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  great  big 
square  bin,  which  is  comparable  to  this  room.  Now,  if  we  fill  that  witn  wheat 
weighing  so  many  pounds,  we  get  so  many  bushels;  if  we  fill  it  with  com  weighing 
56  pounds,  we  get  a  smaller  number  of  bushels;  but  if  we  fill  it  with  oats  weighing 
36  pounds,  you  see  what  a  small  weight  we  get.  It  is  all  paid  by  weight.  We  do 
not  care  what  a  man  puts  in  tJhere,  so  it  loa&  the  vessel  properly,  and  oalances  her 
and  stiffens  her.  If  the  shipper  will  say,  ''I  will  give  you  so  many  pounds  sterling 
freight,"  so  long  as  we  got  tne  same  amount  of  freight  we  would  not  object  to  that 
small  difference  in  stev^oring. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  said  in  your  judgment,  I  believe,  that  2  to  3  cents 
was  a  reasonable  and  fair  margin  between  fiour  and  wheat? — A.  Between  fiour  and 
heavy  grains;  for  inland  transportation  I  think  that  is  fair. 

Q.  !^r  inland  transportation?  Has  that  difference  been  considerably  higher  at 
different  times? — ^A.  Yes;  I  understand  that  the  millers  complain  that  it  has  been  as 
high  as  7i. 

Q.  I  think  it  has  been  testified  to  here  that  it  has  been  even  higher  than  that? — 
A.  Yes.  I  heard  one  of  the  oflScials  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  this  same  meeting;  he 
said  the  rate  ought  to  be  50  per  cent  higher.    I  did  not  agree  with  him  at  all.    I 
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think  2i  cents  is  ail  that  could  be  reasonably  charged,  and  all  that  could  be  exacted 
or  collected. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  idea  of  the  reason  why  these  exorbitant  rates  were  charged? — 
A.  I  probably  could  not  do  better  than  to  recite  the  information  furnished  by  one  of 
these  traffic  officials.  An  official  of  the  Grand  Trunk  said  it  ought  to  be  50  per  cent 
more.  He  may  have  had  some  sad  experience.  He  may  have  been  compelled  to 
carry  flour  in  cars  or  warehouse  for  2  or  3  months  at  a  time,  and  he  may  have  had  that 
in  his  mind.  But  for  a  reasonably  prompt  movement  of  both  grain  and  flour,  2  to 
2^  cents  difference  is  all  that  ought  to  be  exacted  from  the  millers,  and  all  that 
traffic  can  stand  or  actually  will  l>e  paid. 

Q.  Can  you  say  about  wnat  the  difference  is  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  more. 
I  think  competition  is  keeping  it  down  to  about  that.  For  you  see  now,  to  be  more 
exact,  we  are  ha\nng  a  car  famine  in  some  lines  of  business.  It  is  more  a  question 
of  getting  a  car  and  asking  for  the  rate  afterwards.  Generally  they  ask  a  rate  and  then 
have  the  car  sent;  now  they  send  a  car  and  ask  for  the  rate'afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  has  this  difference  in  the  rates  existed 
between  wheat  and  flour? — A.  Always.  The  gradual  tendency  has  been  to  decrease 
the  difference. 

Q.  So  the  condition  now  is  better  for  the  American  miller  than  it  was  in  former 
years? — A.  Yes;  better.  It  never  was  leas  than  it  is,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances, when  great  comjwtition  may  have  cut  the  rates. 

Q.  Then  this  difference  in  rates  between  wheat  and  flour  in  your  judgment  is  made 
up  in  profit  to  the  American  miller,  is  it?  He  is  still  able  to  manufacture  flour  and 
ship  it  at  a  profit,  as  the  grain  dealer  can  ship  wheat,  or  he  can  ship  wheat  before  it 
is  ground? — A.  And  if  the  differences  are  very  fairly  divnded  1  think  the  a(^l vantage 
which  the  miller  has  with  his  by-product  would  enable  him  to  pay  that  much  more 
rail  freight  on  the  flour  that  he  exports. 

Q.  The  difference  in  the  rate  you  suggest  you  think  would  not  injure  the  Ameri- 
can miller? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  If  not  out  of  order  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am 
a  thorough  believer  in  export  rates  on  the  products  of  the  West  being  accorded  at 
lower  figures  than  are  accorded  domestic  shipments. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  done  now  generally,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is 
done.     It  is  generally  a  question  of  locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  give  us  your  reasons  therefor? — A.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  is  that  the  condition  oflower  rates  on  the  surplus  exiwrt  products 
of  the  United  States  operates  in  favor  of  the  producer  and  farmer  in  the  West  as  a 
protection,  just  as  the  United  States  tariff  assists  the  eastern  manufacturer  in  keeping 
out  foreign  goo<^ls  unless  they  i>ay  a  heavy  duty.  In  other  words,  the  average  export 
of  com,  I  presume,  might  be  put  down,  in  recent  years,  to  200,000,000  bushels. 
Wheat  varies  from  100,000,000  to  160,000,000  bushels,  and  the  surj^lus,  the  export  of 
oil  cake  and  other  articles,  proportionately.  Now,  this  surplus  that  the  farmer  has 
on  hand  must  he  gotten  rid  of.  If  it  is  not  gotten  rid  of,  or  if  he  undertook  to  force 
that  200,000,000  bushels  of  com  or  the  150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  down  the  mouths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  who  are  all  sufficiently  supplied,  he  would  cut 
the  price  down,  and  very  soon  reduce,  from  necessity,  the  tonnage  production. 
When  that  man  ships  out  his  maize  or  his  wheat,  or  oil  cake,  or  his  jjetroleum,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  ne  meets  the  competition  of  the  Argentine  and  the  Danube  and 
the  Russias  and  Hungary  or  France,  and  he  can  only  jell  it,  provided  he  is  able  to 
present  a  sul)stantially  good  article,  at  about  the  same  price  as  his  competitors.  Now, 
personally,  I  can  not  see  what  objection,  for  instance,  the  eastern  producers  of  wheat 
and  com,  articles  of  that  kind,  would  have  to  conceding  to  the  western  producer  the 
lower  export  rate,  for  the  reason  that  if  that  western  producer  does  not  get  rid  of  his 
surplus  abroad  he  will  come  into  the  East  and  reduce  the  market  price  here  by  this 
small  surplus,  c»ompared  to  the  total  production,  and  reduce  prices  to  an  unremuner- 
ative  point. 

Q.  Now,  you  can  go  on  with  the  next. — A.  *'The  place  of  the  American  vessel 
owners  in  the  business  of  ocean  transportation.  Can  they  compete;  and  if  not,  what 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete?"  I  was  saying  to  rfofessor  Johnson  and 
Senator  Mallory  this  morning  that  within  the  last  few  days,  while  having  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  tonna^  of  American  vessels  versus  that  of  foreign  vessels,  I  had 
had  occasion  to  examine  into  the  subject  more  thoroughly,  and  I  was  simply  astounded 
at  the  result.  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  represents  a  gross 
tonnage  of  21,000,000;  sailing  tonnage  is  represented  by  7,000,000;  that  makes  a  total 
steam  and  sailing  tonnage  of  the  world,  acconiing  to  the  last  report  of  Lloyd's 
Raster,  of  28,000,000  tons.  That  refers  to  all  the  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels;  that  is, 
of  sail  and  steam,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world — vessels  of  100  tons  and  over,  either 
steam  or  sail. 
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Q.  That  is  groee  tonnage?-'A.  The  21,000,000  is  gross  of  the  steamers,  and  the 
7,000,000  is  net  of  the  saihng  vessels;  but  taking  the  total  as  28,000,000  tons,  if  you 
add  50  per  cent  to  it,  that  would  make  42,000,000  tons,  and  that  would  make,  as  near, 
I  believe,  as  you  can  get  to  it,  the  carrying  capacity  of  all  vessels  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  in  dead  weight  tons. 

Q.  That  is  ocean  tonnage,  is  it? — ^A.  I  meant  to  say  registered  steam  and  sailing 
vessels  of  the  world  over  100  tons  register  or  upward. 

Q.  Does  that  include  lakes  and  rivers? — A.  Lakes  and  rivers,  oceans  and  everything; 
of  every  vessel  that  is  registered  or  known  in  the  world,  eitner  steam  or  sail,  of  l5o 
tons  or  over.  Now,  that  being  28,000,000  tons,  if  you  will  add  to  that  60  per  cent, 
it  would  make  42,000,000,  and  you  have  the  capacity  of  all  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
in  the  world  to  transport  in. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  represents  the  freight  that  they  can  actually 
carry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  all  loaded  at  one  time? — A.  Yes.  Now,  bearing  on  that  subiect,  it  would  appear 
that  the  exports  of  the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to  something  over  30,0(X),000 
tons  of  freight.  That  makes  com,  5,000,000  tons;  wheat,  4,000,000  tons;  oil,  3,500,000 
tons;  coal,  4,500,000  cotton,  2,000,000;  flour,  1,600,000,  something  over  30,000,000 
tons  that  we  export  per  annum.  Now,  to  go  back  to  the  subject:  ''The  place  of  the 
American  vessel  owners  in  the  business  of  ocean  transportation.  Can  they  compete; 
and  if  not,  what  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete?"  I  am  going  to  make  a 
statement  now  which  probably  will  be  challenged,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
correct  There  are  not  now  available  for  trans- Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific  ocean  car- 
riage vessels  under  the  American  flag,  sail  or  steam,  of  less  than  20  years  of  age,  of 
the  capacity  of  over  300,000  tons  register.  I  think  that  the  records  show  us  accr^ited 
alt(^ther  with  2,000,000  tons  register.  In  other  words,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Pacific  coast  to-day  under  the  American  fla^  all  steam  vessels  and  sailing  vessels 
available  and  wuitable  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  the  Continent  and  the  United  Kmgdom, 
to  cross  the  Pacific  to  Honolulu  or  Manila,  there  is  only  a  tonnage  of  vessels  repre- 
sented of  300,000  tons  gross  raster. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  knowledge? — A.  Bv  carefully  going  over  the  American 
Register  and  Lloyd' s  Register  and  other  data.  I  had  a  man  at  work  for  a  part  of  2  da^. 
It  was  so  startling  that  I  wanted  it  proved,  and  I  believe  it  is  correct.  If  vou  can  bnng 
out  that  fact  I  thmk  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  so,  that  your  commission  could  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  In  making  that  estimate,  where  did  you  draw  the  line 
as  between  the  vessels  capable  of  ^in^  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  those 
not  capable  of  doing  that?  What  size  did  you  strike  out  on  the  tonnage? — ^A.  I  took 
the  position  that  people  are  not  in  business  generally  for  fun,  but  to  make  money. 
Now,  no  steamer  of  1,000  tons  can  pretend  to  live  in  a  trans-Atlantic  trade.  I  took 
out  sailing  vessels  that  were  20  years  old,  because  you  would  not  wish  to  ship  goods 
in  them.  They  will  do  for  long  voyages,  for  coal  and  like  that.  Then  we  would 
B&y  that  the  coastwise  steamships  of  the  United  States,  like  the  El  Sud,  ete.,  that  are 
built  to  go  around  this  coast,  and  have  5  or  6  days  coal  in  them  and  probably  carry 
2,000  tons  or  2,500  tons  of  cargo.  I  say  that  vessel  is  neither  suitable,  from  her 
construction,  overhang,  and  superstructure,  to  go  across  the  Atlantic,  and  if  she  was, 
she  could  not  possibly  fuake  both  ends  meet  to  go  across  and  come  back.  In  mak- 
ing that  statement  I  have  not  undertaken  to  make  a  forced  showing  at  all,  but 
carefully  eliminated  all  vessels  of  which  you,  as  a  practical  man,  would  say,  '*  I  would 
not  take  that  vessel."  You  would  not  take  the  Winsor  steamers;  you  would  not 
take  the  Ward  liners,  that  go  to  Habana  in  3}  days;  you  would  not  take  the  Mallory 
steamers  that  go  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  simply  because  they  can  not  stand 
mid- Atlantic  weather  with  their  overhang.  There  is  not  enough  carrying  capacity 
to  pay  the  man  if  he  gets  across,  he  can  not  take  enough  freight  to  pay  him  for  the 
expense.  So  I  only  took  vessels  of  1,000  tons  or  ovef.  I  know  that  no  vessel  of 
1,(XX)  tons  can  engage  in  any  trans- Atlantic  trade  and  make  both  ends  meet.  I 
know  that  as  a  practical  steamship  man,  running  steamers,  and  being  conversant 
with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  we  understand  you  that  this  300,000  tons  is  ocean  ton- 
nage; it  does  not  include  lakes  and  inland  rivers? — A.  I  would  like  to  make  that 
thoroughly  understood.  At  the  present  date  there  are  not  American  vessels  available 
for  the  trans-Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific  trade,  having  a  united  registered  tonnage  of 
300,000  tons,  that  are  less  than  20  years  of  age. 

Q.  We  understood  you  to  state  that  this  forty-odd  millions  of  tons  capacity 
embraced  both  ocean  and  inland  traffic.  That  includes  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  world 
as  well  as  oceans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  how  much  American  tonnage  we  have  in  addition  to  this,  on  the 
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lakes  and  the  rivers  of  the  United  Stateeff — ^A.  According  to  records,  2,100,000  tons;  but 
you  can  not  get  a  lake  steamer  from  the  Great  Lakes  or  any  of  those  modern  steamers 
through  the  canals;  vou  can  not  ^t  them  through  the  canals  down  here.  If  they 
did  come  they  woula  be  knocked  into  smithereens  by  a  great  storm.  It  is  so  improb- 
able that  it  need  not  to  be  compared. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Right  on  that  point  you  have  spoken  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  using  for  trans-Atlantic  trade  such  vessels  as  are  now  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  down  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  from  New  York,  and  the  Ward  line 
to  Habana  and  Mexico.  Some  of  them  are  lai^  enough.  Some  of  those  vessels  are 
3,000  tons,  and  yet  vou  seem  to  think  they  are  not  strong  enough  or  capable  of  stand- 
ing Atlantic  gales,  because  of  their  peculiar  build? — A.  Their  superstructure,  their 
housing  and  so  on,  are  such  that  no  one  would  put  that  kind  of  structure  on  vessels 
that  are  going  to  make  those  trips. 

Q.  Are  they  all  constructed  with  that  high  superstructure? — ^A.  More  or  less  so. 
They  have  the  passenger  accommodations;  and  even  those  vessels  at  the  present  time 
are  mostly  owned  bv  the  Government. 

Q.  Now,  one  of  tbe  lines,  the  El  Sud  and  the  Ei  Nord,  have  built  some  vessels 

A.   (Interrupting.)  Yes;  the  Mexico  and  Havana  have  been  built  within  the 

last  six  months. 

Q.  Those  vessels  all  have  superstructure  and  have  passenger  room  on  deck? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  is  not  that  merely  an  incident?  Can  not  that  be  removed  without  affecting 
the  shipping  capacity  at  all,  making  a  smooth-deck  ship? 

The  Witness.  How  much  do  these  vessels  carry? 

Senator  Mallory.  Some  renster  3,000  tons. 

The  Witness.  What  is  the  aead- weight  capacity? 

Senator  Mallory.  Greater  than  that;  I  do  not  know.  If  they  roister  2,500,  they 
probably  carry  4,500  tons  freight. 

The  Witness.  I  guess  their  registry  is  largely  made  up  of  these  housings,  are 
they  not? 

Senator  Malloby.  Now  that,  of  course,  is  excluded  by  the  registered  tonnage. 
The  registered  tonnage  is  much  less  than  the  actual  displacement  The  proportion 
is  not  Quite  2  to  1,  but  something  like  that. 

The  WrrNBss.  I  reco^ize  the  difference  of  the  net  redster  and  gross  register  and 
the  tonnage  capacity.  If  you  take  the  net  raster  and  add  half  to  it  you  have  the  gross 
register,  as  a  rule,  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade.  If  you  add  50  per  cent  to  the  latter  you 
have  the  dead-weight  capacity.  That  dead-weight  capacity  always  includes  coal  and 
anything  of  that  nature^  for  which  you  would  charge  600  or  800  tons.  But  after  you 
charged  all  of  these  things  it  would  not  make  any  difference  in  my  statement.  I 
allowed  more  leeway  than  that  in  that  estimate  of  300,000  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  You  can  take  up  thenextquestion  in  order:  *'Whatlaws,if  any, 
do  you  think  ought  to  be  enacted  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  States  in  the  interest 
of  ocean  transportation?''  That  is  the  Question.  *'Oan  they  compete;  and  if  not,  what 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete?" — A.  While  the  ocean  transportation  was  con- 
fined to  wooden  walls,  we  never  had  to  ask  anv  odds  of  anybody,  that  is,  before  1860. 
When  the  tonnage  of  the  world  was  containea  in  wooden  vessels,  the  United  States 
wooden  walls  commanded  a  premium  over  any  other  vessels  that  were  on  the  seas, 
and  the  owners  were  as  prosperous  as  you  could  ask  them  to  be.  After  that  the 
transition  came  to  iron,  and  subsequently  to  steel  steamers,  and  as  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  for  some  reason  or  other,  America  has  never  built  what  might  be  called  an 
ocean  tramp.  1  think  there  has  never  been  an  American  ocean  craft  or  tramp  of 
that  kind  built.  Americans  are  not  permitted  to  import  or  hold,  substantially, 
foreign  vessels,  although  probably  at  this  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  le^timately 
profitable  industries  in  tne  world.  The  records  of  the  British  shipping  show 
mnumerable  instances  where  within  the  last  10  years  individuals  or  firms  owning  1 
or  2  steamers  have  developed  their  plants  until  tonday  they  own  20.  All  the  increase 
in  the  British  tonnage  has  very  lai^ely  been  made  out  of  accretions  from  the  returns 
of  vessels  they  have  managed.  We  have  amongst  our  list  ot  correspondents  many 
people  who  comparatively  a  few  years  ago  had  3  or  4  steamers.  Now  they  have  or 
represent  10  or  12,  very'  largely  made  out  of  their  profits.  The  United  States  has 
built  up  an  export  trade  for  her  manufactured  products  which  in  the  last  2  years  has 
been  considerably  increeised.  It  has  been  made  possible  by  a  character  of  subown- 
ership  by  Americans  of  foreign  vessels.  During  tnat  time  there  has  been  an  innova- 
tion in  transportation,  practically — that  is,  what  are  designated  as  time  charter  parties. 
There  are  hundreds  of  vessels  of  that  kind  now  chartered  by  British,  Norwegian, 
German,  and  other  owners,  to  Americans,  and  it  gives  the  Americans  for  the  time 
being — ^the  time  generally  being  fixed  as  6  months  to  2  years — it  gives  them  the  sole. 
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virtually  the  absolute  control  of  that  vessel.  To  ^ve  you  an  ilhistration  of  it:  A  com- 
pany that  we  represent  has  a  half  dozen  vessels  at  the  present  time  owned  on  time 
charter  for  practically  a  year.  We  are  able  to  control  the  movements  of  each  of  those 
vessels,  virtually,  as  though  we  owned  her,  every  dollar's  worth.  We  have  the  right 
to  send  her  to  any  port  oi  the  civilized  world.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  character 
of  vessels,  the  American  manufacturers  would  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  get- 
ting their  products  out  of  the  country,  to  their  destinations  m  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Japan,  ana  Java,  wherever  the  vessels  go.  Up  to  within  a  short  time,  if  you 
wanted  to  ship,  say,  a  careo  of  locomotives  to  Vladivostock,  or  some  of  these  out-of- 
the-way  places,  you  would  have  to  take  a  list  of  probably  50  steamers.  When  vou 
would  go  to  1  owner,  he  w^ould  say,  I  do  not  want  your  locomotive  freight;  and  when 
you  would  go  to  the  next  owner,  he  would  say.  That  will  make  my  vessels  too  late  to 
go  to  China,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  that  freight;  and  the  next  man  that  comes 
along  will  say,  I  have  not  got  large  enough  hatches  for  locomotives.  Now,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  London  or  New  York  market,  and  you  will  find  somebody 
who  will  take  the  freight  either  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  any  part 
of  China  or  Manila.  Simpl  v  say  you  want  to  ship  so  many  thousand  pounds  of  stuff , 
and  you  will  find  somebody  who  has  such  a  time  charter.  A  score  of  them  will 
name  you  a  rate. 

Q.  TBy  Senator  Mallory.)  Does  the  charter  of  these  vessels  name  the  captain  and 
Buborainate  officer^? — ^A.  A  clause  of  the  charter  party  is  substantially  this:  The  owner 
is  to  supply  officers  and  crew,  and  engine  stores,  and  pay  ordinary  consul's  fees.  Fur- 
ther than  that  he  does  absolutely  nothing.  He  supplies  the  officers  and  crew  and 
ffrube  them,  as  they  call  it  and  the  engine  stores;  then  he  is  done.  The  next  clause 
in  the  charter  party  says  tnat  if  for  any  reason  the  captain  or  officers  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  do  not  perform  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  time  charterers,  the 
owners,  on  reasonable  complaint,  shall  change  them. 

Q.  Well,  the  owner  pays  the  officers  and  crews,  then? — ^A.  The  owner  pays  the 
officers  and  crews,  and  the  time  charterer  furnishes  the  coal. 

Q.  Then  the  crew  and  master  are  paid  European  wages? — ^A.  The  crew  and  mas- 
ter are  paid  European  wages. 

Q.  Which  are  less  than  American  wages(? — ^A.  Somewhat  less,  but  nothing  like  as 
great  a  difference  as  there  was  a  few  years  ago.  They  have  got  wages  of  the  men  on 
the  other  side  up  to  about  M  10s.  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  the  cost  of  keeping  them  a  good  deal  less? — A.  The 
foreign  vessels  are  kept  on  a  much  lower  range  of  diet  than  the  American.  You 
could  keep  them  practically  on  the  same  rate;  but  they  set  a  better  table  on  the 
American  vessels,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  They  eat  oftener  than  the  Americans;  I  understand  the  Norwegians  eat  4  meals 
a  day. — ^A.  It  is  fish  for  breakfast,  fish  for  dinner,  and  fish  for  supper,  and  fish  soup. 
We  have  4  vessels  on  time  charters.  The  officers  of  those  vessels  are  types  in  them- 
selves. You  do  not  want  anything  more  intelli^nt,  more  interesting  and  more  effi- 
cient in  their  way.  And  the  owners  are  just  sitting  back  and  making  20  or  25  per 
cent  per  annum  on  their  vessels,  and  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  devise  some  way  so 
that  America  can  get  a  chance  at  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  charter  these  vessels  because  you  can  not  buy 
them? — ^A.  We  charter  them.  We  can  not  get  them  under  the  American  flag.  Of 
course  we  would  get  American  vessels  if  we  could  do  so,  but  they  do  not  exist 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  such  l^sla- 
tion  as  will  bring  this  about--this  consumation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished? — ^A.  Well, 
I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion  in  that  connection,  which  would  be  to  make  it 
possible  for  Americans,  under  the  most  riffid  restrictions  from  participation  in  coasts 
wise  trade  of  the  United  States  or  any  trade  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  that  they  should 
be  able  to  own  vessels  that  would  be  foreign  vessels,  improved  vessels.  I  would  not 
&vor  any  law  which  would  get  a  lot  of  superannuated  tramps  or  old  vessels.  I  would 
brinff  vessels  from  2,  3,  or  4  years  of  age.  I  think  it  would  be  a  grand  step  forward 
for  tnis  country  if  she  would  enact  sucn  wise  laws  as  would  prevent  the  interference 
with  the  coastwise  carrying  trade,  which  we  consider  belongs  especially  to  us,  and 
which  ought  to,  and  which  would  enable  American  capital  to  seek  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  profitable  sources  of  investment  at  the  present  time — that  is,  owning 
what  are  called  transient  or  tramp  steamers,  and  running  them  in  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  world.  We  are  excluded  from  that  now,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
transport  in  one  of  those  vessels  now  is  by  first  paying  the  real  owner  20  to  25  per 
cent  profit,  and  we  must  make  our  profit  on  top  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ability  of  shipbuilders  in  this  country— say 
Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  or  elsewhere — to  build  iron  or  steel  ships  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  on  the  Clvde  or  other  shipbuilding  portions  of  title  United  Kingdom? — ^A.  I 
know  some  little  about  it 
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Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Cramps  could  build  ships  now  as  cheaply  sls  they 
can  on  the  Clyde. — A.  You  do  not  literally  mean  now,  but  within  the  next  few  years. 
Of  course  everything  is  going  up.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  contract  in  the  United 
States  for  half  a  dozen  tramps,  say,  of  6,000  or  7,000  tons,  for  delivery  within  the 
next  2  years.    If  you  look  that  right  in  the  face  you  have  2  years  to  look  forward  to. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  improvements  of  shipbuilding  in  this  country  have  made 
such  advances  and  the  cheapening  of  the  work  has  gone  on  so  that  we  can  now  build 
them  ton  for  ton  as  cheaply  as  the  English  can? — A.  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the 
kind;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  same  difference  that  existed  some  time 
ago.  I  have  knowledge  in  our  business  in  connection  with  sale  and  purchase  of  ves- 
sels and  correspondence  wnth  shipbuilders,  and  so  on,  of  what  tramp  steamers,  and 
so  on,  cost  abroad.  I  cabled  within  the  last  72  hours  to  have  that  verified.  The 
present  price  for  a  substantial  tramp  steamer  of  7,000  tons  desEid- weight  capacity  is 
£8  10s.  per  ton;  that  is,  $42.50,  roughly — call  it  $46 — ^the  cost  in  American  money. 
If  that  was  built  by  the  Americans  they  would  put  $2.50  extras  on;  they  would  put 
better  winches  and  a  little  heavier  bottom  and  probably  a  little  more  water  ballast. 
You  can  contract  abroad  now  at  $46  a  ton.  Before  this  difference  in  iron  I  believe 
that  you  could  have  contracted,  possibly,  for — during  the  depression,  say — you  could 
have  contracted  for  2  or  3  tramps,  possibly,  here  at  $&  or  $70  a  ton.  I  do  not  believe 
at  any  time  you  could  have  contracted  at  a  lower  price  than  that;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  IS  a  comparison,  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  very  few  shipyards;  and  it  is  as  if 
we  had  ver>'  few  shoemakers.  For  instance,  if  you  pay  $7.50  for  your  boots  and 
shoes,  and  that  shoemaker  is  kept  very  busy  at  $7.50,  ne  is  not  very  likely  to  solicit 
some  hod  carrier  that  comes  along  and  wants  a  pair  of  $1.75  or  $2  shoes.  He  can 
make  them,  but  he  can  not  make  as  much  as  if  he  sells  $7.60  shoes,  and  he  is  not 
going  to  cater  to  that  class  of  trade  so  long  as  he  can  get  the  other  trade. 

Q.  Then  your  belief  and  experience  are,  in  regard  to  large  construction,  that  there 
is  a  decided  difference  in  the  cost  price  of  vessels  that  can  be  built  in  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  those  built  in  England  or  Scotland? — A.  I  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  transient  vessels;  on  these  I  believe  the  difference  will  be  at  least  $16  to 
$20  a  ton  more  cost  to  buyer  here,  but  on  the  higher-class  vessels  (ocean  greyhounds) , 
that  require  so  much  joiner  work,  etc.,  the  percentage  of  difference  between  European 
and  American  prices  is  not  as  great 

Q.  But  it  is  on  the  common  carrying  vessel? — A.  The  common  American  tramp 
will  cost  the  buyer  from  $15  to  $20  more,  because  we  chai^  more  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ICennedy.)  If  the  Baldwins  and  other  manufacturers  of  American 
locomotives  can  make  locomotives  and  sell  them  in  England  in  competition  with 
English  manufacturers  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  whv  is  it  that  American  ship- 
builders can  not  build  ships  as  cheaply  as  the  English  can? — A.  The  reason  that  the 
Baldwins  made  some  of  tnese  English  contracts  recently  was  entirely  because  they 
could  deliver  the  goods  almost  offhand,  and  buyers  could  not  find  anybody  abroad 
that  could  deliver  them  within  12  months.  That  is  the  reason  they  got  those  con- 
tracts, particularly  the  English  contracts. 

Q.  Well,  the  American  locomotives  have  been  going  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
competition  with  the  others? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  a  tremendous  business  done,  and 
very  often  on  account  of  time;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  have  got  up  to  that 
point.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  steel  rails.  Steel  rails  during  this  depression  were 
sold  very  largely  to  theBritish  Government,  and  the  British  ofiicials  were  taken  to  task 
on  it  and  asked  why  they  did  it,  and  after  beating  around  the  bush  for  a  while,  they 
said:  We  did  it  liecause  we  needed  70,000  tons  (I  felieve  it  was),  and  we  bought  them 
in  America  because  we  could  buy  them  $31,000  cheaper  than  in  England.  We  have 
got  to  that  point  on  steel  rails  and  locomotives  where  we  can  compete  with  the  world, 
but  we  have  not  got  there  on  steamers.  Now,  are  you  going  to  keep  us  a  few  more 
decades  where  we  are,  or  are  you  going  to  give  us  a  chance? 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  'We  have  fixed  the  fact  of  the  cost  of  building  in  this 
country  as  against  others. — A.  The  tramp  steamers,  I  meant 

Q.  I  mean  tramp  steamers,  or,  say,  freight-carrying  steamships;  and  that  may  be 
accepted  as  settlea,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  a  factor  against  America  builaing 
steel  or  iron  steamships  of  that  class.  Now,  in  addition  to  that  we  must  consider  the 
cost  of  running  these  vessels.  I  asked  you,  with  regard  to  these  chartered  vessels, 
whether  the  crew  and  officers  were  paid  ])y  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  bv  the  charter 
party,  and  you  stated,  by  the  owners  of  the  ship.  In  other  words,  they  received 
European  wages.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  per  cent  of  difference  between  waj?es 
paid  the  average  American  sailor,  or  fireman,  or  stoker,  mate,  and  captain,  and  the 
wages  paid  the  sailors  and  officers  of  the  vessels  of  France,  Italy,  England,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  or  any  of  these  continental  countries  that  are  commercial  countries? — 
A. '  We  have  all  that  data  as  a  matter  of  record  in  our  office.    I  have  a  general  idea, 
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but  I  would  prefer  to  give  it  to  you  exactly  rather  than  by  percentage  now.  If  you 
will  formulate  your  questions  so  as  to  ask  what  all  nations  pay  their  men  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  including,  of  course,  the  United  States,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
information. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  it,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  importance. — A.  I  can  say,  in  a 
few  words,  the  difference  is  not  ss  great  as  sometime  ago,  but  there  is  a  difference. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  difference  in 
cost  or  labor  in  this  country  in  shipvards,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  foreign  countries 
in  shipyards,  goes  to  make  upthisdinerenceof  20  percent? — A.  The  labor,  I  believe, 
is  lai^ly  the  element.  Of  course,  it  can  not  be  steel  and  it  can  not  be  iron,  and  it 
can  not  be  wcxxi,  because  we  know  we  are  producing  that  as  cheaply  as  any  people 
in  the  world ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  labor,  I  am  reminded  of  what 
an  old  Dutch  captain  of  ours  said  sometime  ago  to  me.  He  said :  "It  is  cheaper  for 
me  to  metal  my  vessel  in  Philadelphia,  and  pay  $2.50  wages,  than  it  is  for  me  to  go 
to  Rotterdam  and  employ  labor  there  at  $1  a  clay.  I  get  so  much  more  out  of  the 
labor,  and  it  takes  so  much  less  time  for  the  work  to  be  completed.'*  So,  while  the 
labor  over  there  is  cheaper  on  the  face  of  it,  the  labor  here  is — when  you  come  to 
take  the  work  it  produces — not  unnecessarily  dear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  tnie  of  every  department  of  the  work? — A.  No;  I 
think  it  would  be  more  true  of  the  commoner  parts  of  the  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  what  goes  to  make  up  this  difference  in  the  cost,  if 
the  steel  is  as  cheap  and  the  wood  is  as  cheap  and  the  labor,  while  paid  more,  is  more 
efficient? — A.  I  do  not  wish  to  undertake  to  dodge  the  question;  but,  as  I  stated,  there 
have  been  no  tramps  built,  and  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  very  well.  If  anybody 
should  offer  tramps,  transient  steamers,  or  freight  steamers,  more  properly  called, 
because  there  is  a  feeling  against  that  word  tramp,  but  it  is  so  customary  now;  we 
hardly  ever  speak  of  them  except  as  that — if  anyone  was  to  offer  American  tramp 
steamers  now  of  7,000  tons  capacity  at  $50  to  $55  a  ton,  I  believe  they  could  find 
buyers  for  all  that  could  be  put  on  the  market,  and  they  would  go  out,  notwithstand- 
ing they  would  be  handicapped  by  the  enhanced  cost.  At  7,000  tons — I  am  speak- 
ing of  cost  per  ton,  dead- weight  capacity — and  if  you  take  it  at  7,000  tons,  and  mul- 
tiply that  by  55,  you  get  $3^,000.  You  must  immediately  pay  a  large  interest  and 
insurance  account,  because  you  must  insure  that  enhanced  value;  but  even  at  that, 
you  can  go  into  that  very  remunerative  trade  It^timately,  and  get  your  dividends 
regularly. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Navi^tion  that  it  costs  considerably  more  to  navipite  vessels  under  the  American 
flag  than  under  a  foreign  flag;  that  the  cost  of  operating  a  vessel  after  it  is  constructed 
Ls  a  serious  item  that  ought  to  be  considered.  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to 
that? — A.  That  was  measurably  answered  when  the  question  of  wa^jes  and  what  is 
termed  grubbing  came  up.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  all  foreign  vessels  are 
oi)erated,  both  in  manning  and  provisioning  them,  at  a  chea|)er  rate  uian  American 
vessels  are.  But  this  difference  I  am  confident  at  the  present  time  is  not  as  great  as  it 
was  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  If  your  ideas  were  to  be  carried  out,  that  is,  for  Con- 
gress to  amend  our  navigation  laws  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  parties  to  go  into 
the  markets  of  the  worla  and  lease  such  vessels  as  they  want  to  put  in  the  foreimi 
trade  of  the  United  States,  excluding  them  rigidly  from  our  coastwise  trade? — A.  Or 
do  any  trading  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  could  be  carried  through,  would  not  the  fact  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional cost  in  maintaining  and  operating  the  ships  abroad,  by  the  higher  wages  which 
the  American  seamen  have  always  obtained,  the  higher  wages  which  the  Amer- 
ican ship  officers,  masters,  and  mates  have  always  received,  and  also  the  better 
quality  of  living  aboard  ship  which  has  been  enjoyed,  I  think,  by  our  sailors  as 
distinguished  from  sailors  from  almost  all  nations  of  the  world,  would  that  not 
make  the  cost  of  nmning  the  ships  so  much  greater  as  to  necessitate  our  vessels 
charging  a  higher  rate  of  freight  than  tramps  of  England  or  other  commercial 
nations? — A.  I  should  say  most  emphatically,  no.  It  mijjht  result  in  reducing  our 
percenti^  of  profit  until  we  got  to  understand  and  practice  some  of  the  economies 
that  foreign  nations  use,  but  it  would  not  prevent  our  having  a  very  remunerative 
business.  In  addition  to  this  ownership  ol  foreign  vessels,  or  right  to  buy  foreign 
vessels,  I  do  not  say  but  what  it  might  be  well  to  encourage  by  subsidies;  but  in 
addition  to  subsidies,  I  would  give  the  right,  under  rigid  restrictions,  of  the  purchase 
of  modem  tonna^  to  every  man,  if  you  choose,  until  you  get  something  to  be  afraid 
of,  and  then  limit  the  amount.  I  would  give  Amerfcan  citizens  the  right  to  pur- 
chase them  and  put  them  under  the  flag  and  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  Government 
under  certain  conditions.    I  quote  that  condition  because  it  would  take  too  long  to 
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build  up  our  marine  in  any  other  way.  You  can  not  conftruct  a  shipyard  plant  as 
you  can  put  up  a  lot  of  tents.  You  know  it  takes  years  to  get  the  proper  force  and 
machinery  together,  and  then  after  that  it  takes  the  first  year  and  a  half  or  2  years 
to  build  a  vessel  and  launch  it. 

Q.  Has  your  business  enabled  you  to  form  any  idea  of  the  supply  of  tonnage  for 
our  coastwise  trade  as  to  its  being  abundant  or  otherwise? — A.  The  coastwise  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  certain  interests  who  are  alive  to  the  demands  of  that  trade,  and 
I  think  they  have  been  verv  clever,  as  a  rule,  in  keeping  the  demand  supplied. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  no  such  disparity  between  American  tonnage  for  our  coastwise 
trade  and  the  trade  itself  as  there  is  lietween  ocean-going  steamers? — A.  You  can  not 
compare  them  really,  because  the  first  is  suflSciently — you  might  say  amply — supplied, 
and  literally  there  is  not  anything  of  the  other. 

Q.  And  according  to  your  judgment  it  would  1>»  years  now  before  we  could  even 
make  any  appreciable  start  in  the  way  of  supplying  ocean  carrying  ships? — A.  Of  our 
own  construction.  That  is  indisputable,  I  consider  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I 
am  too  positive. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  stop  on  that  300,000  tonnage  question  until  I  furnish  you  a 
list.  I  will  furni^  you  a  list  of  all  the  vessels  that  I  have  included  in  that.  Tnat  is 
the  simplest  way  to  do  it,  and  then  allow  anyone  else  to  put  in  any  others  that  they 
may  find  suitable  to  go  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Q.  In  your  experience  with  foreign  shipowners,  have  you  encountered  the  fact 
that  many  individual  ships,  old  ships,  from  the  greater  shipowning  nations  could  be 
put  in  trade  to  make  money? — ^A.  We  have  had  a  rather  unique  experience  of  that 
character.  I  have  one  man  in  mind  there  that  we  bought  probably  10  vessels  for 
within  the  last  15  years.  He  generally  bought  old  American  or  old  English  ships, 
and  has  put  them  under  the  Dutch  or  (jerman  fiag,  and  in  every  case  he  nas,  by  his 
careful  management  and  economies  and  so  on,  paid  for  them  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  I  do  not  think  at  the  present  that  he  is  in  debt  over  a  few  thousand 
pounds. 

Speaking  again  about  the  people  of  other  nations  buying  foreign  vessels  and  running 
them,  the  Norwegians  did  tnat  about  5  to  8  years  ago  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question.  We  have  a  know^ledge  of  the  names  and 
the  details  of  them.  They  bought  British  tramps  of  2,500  to  8,500  tons  capacity. 
That  was  about  as  large  as  the  oui  vessels  were.  They  took  them  and  made  money 
out  of  them;  and  those  same  men  have  taken  that  money  (we  do  not  sell  them  any 
second-class  vessels  now^)  and  they  have  gone  right  into  England  and  bought  new 
steamers.  And  this  same  set  of  men  from  whom  we  have  to-day  four  Norwegian  steam- 
ers chartered  are  the  same  men  that  formerly  bought  those  second-hand  vessels.  Now 
they  go  and  build  new  vessels  and  launch  them  memselves  and  run  them.  They  are 
the  people  that  are  making  this  20  to  25  per  cent  profit  on  their  vessels. 

Q.  These  new  vessels  are  built  out  of  the  old  vessels? — A.  Out  of  the  profits  of  the 
old  vessels  laraely. 

Q.  Are  the  Norwegians  doing  that  now— continually  buying  ships? — A.  Their  great 
specialty  was  sailing  vessels  a  few  years  ago.  They  have  gone  out  of  that,  and  are 
selling  them  off  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  going  into  steam. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Neall  has  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  a  revival  of  the  discriminating-duties  laws  which  prevailed  in 
the  early  history  of  our  Government? — ^A.  I  have  at  times  given  some  little  thought 
to  that  subject,  but  when  I  got  hold  of  a  piece  of  lead  pencil  and  figured  what  it 
amounteti  to,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  inefiicient  and 
ineffective,  and  it  would  be  a  direct  bid  for  all  other  nations  to  in  some  way  discrimi- 
nate against  us;  and  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  be  any  different  from  a  case  of  lifting 
yourself  up  by  your  suspenders. 

Q.  How  could  they  discriminate  a^inst  us  any  better  than  they  did  before? — A. 
Will  you  state  your  proposition  definitely,  what  you  propose  in  the  discrimination? 
I  am  familiar  in  a  measure  with  those  laws,  but  if  I  could  get  something  specific  and 
definite  so  that  I  could  get  it  down  to  dollars  and  cents  per  vessel,  it  would  suit  me 
a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  Without  going  into  figures,  the  substance  of  the  policy  is  that  goods  imported 
in  vessels  not  owned  in  this  country  will  pay  a  higher  duty  than  goods  imported 
in  vessels  of  American  ownership.  That  is  the  discriminating  duty  that  prevailed 
successfully  in  the  early  history  of  our  Government,  and  under  which  American 
shipping  took  precedence  of  all  the  shipping  in  the  world.  Now,  what  would 
you  say  to  a  revival,  a  gradual  revival  perhaps,  of  that  policy? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  necessary.  I  would  not  like  to  admit  that  I  thought  that  a  discrimi- 
nating duty  had  necessarily  very  much  to  do  with  the  supremacv  of  our  former  ton- 
nage position.  I  think  it  was  much  more  because  we  built  a  better  and  a  tighter 
shiD,  a  faster  ship,  one  that  was  more  ably  manned  and  commanded,  and  that  we 
could  make  the  massage  between  given  points,  and  did  make  them,  in  a  materially 
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shorter  time  than  the  veesels  of  any  other  nations,  and  when  we  got  to  our  port  of 
delivery  we  delivered  the  cargo  in  better  shape.    I  think  that  was  the  reason. 

Now,  when  I  made  my  answer  a  few  moments  ago  in  reply  to  the  discriminating- 
duty  question  I  recalled  a  few  things,  taking  up  that  question  and  reducing  it  to  so 
many  cents  per  ton,  with  respect  to  a  number  of  principal  articles  of  our  mrpprta, 
which  might  be  said  to  be  the  rough  articles — sugar,  ore,  and  all  the  principal  articles. 
I  will  speak  of  that  for  a  moment.  Now,  the  duty  on  ore  is  about  45  cents  a  ton, 
and  on  sugar  was  a  cent  a  pound,  roughly.  May  I  ask  you  to  take  the  question  of  ore, 
which  next  to  sugar  is  probably  the  largest  single  artide  of  import,  and  say  what 
discriminating  duty  you  would  put  on  ore  imported  by  American  vessels? 

Q.  I  am  not  testifying. — ^A.  1  did  not  mean  to  put  that  question  to  you  in  any  im- 
polite or  improper  way;  I  only  wanted  to  get  the  information.  I  will  then  in  one 
sense  answer  it.  I  thought  that  if,  for  instance^  you  take  the  duty  on  ore  as  45  cents, 
or  40  cents,  and  put  a  ^  per  cent  discriminatmg  duty  in  favor  of  ore  imported  in 
American  vessels,  that  would  be  10  cents  a  ton.  Ten  cents  a  ton  is  5  pence  a  ton. 
When  you  come  to  get  to  your  market  at  Elba,  or  Huelva,  or  Poti,  or  Rio,  you  find, 
for  instance,  3  vessel  in  port;  an  American  vessel  carrying  5,000  tons  is  alongside  a 
British  vessel  carrying  5,000  tons  and  alongside  a  Norwe^an  vessel  carrying  5,000 
tons.  A  man  wants  to  ship  5,000  tons  of  ore  to  Philadelphia.  He  goes  to  the  Amer- 
ican vessel  and  says,  "  What  do  you  charge?*'  The  captain  says,  "I  will  bring  that 
for  12s.  6d.  a  ton'';  and  the  American  captain  says  to  him,  ''Look  here;  you  remem- 
ber now  if  you  ship  by  my  vessel  you  get  a  discriminating  duty  of  25  per  cent*' 
He  says,  **  t  know.  That  is  5d.  per  ton  off  this  12s.  6d."  He  goes  to  the  Norwegian 
or  the  British  vessel  and  says,  ''What  are  vou  goine  to  charge  me  to  take  this  ore  to 
Philadelphia  "7  The  captain  says,  "I  will  take  that  at  1&."  Now,  that  man  is 
goin^  to  follow  you  down  accordmg  to  any  discriminating  duty  that  you  get  on  that 
ore,  just  as  long  as  you  go  down,  and  he  will  still  have  something  left  at  uie  end. 

Q.  You  think  he  will  reduce  again? — ^A.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  the  law  would  act 
mainly  in  so  many  ways  to  irritate  foreign  nations  to  make  discriminations  against  us 
in  other  ways,  of  port  charges,  or  light  dues,  or  harbor  dues,  or  something  of  that 
kind;  that  it  would  do  more  harm  to  the  enterprise  than  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  within  your  knowledge  that  shortly  after  the  discriminatinj^ 
duties  were  repealed  in  the  forties,  that  prevailed  from  1817  to  1846,  inclusive.  Amen- 
can  shipping  b^n  to  decline,  and  has  declined  almost  ever  since? — A.  I  will  answer 
you  frauKly,  and  say  that  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  any  of  these  subjects  prior 
to  1861,  when  I  entered  business,  and  I  have  not  b^n  sucn  a  student  as  woula  put 
me  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  evadii^  it;  I  would  answer  you 
frankly  if  I  had  the  information,  but  really  I  am  without  it 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  anything  from  you  of  your  own 
that  you  have  to  submit  to  the  comnussion. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
amiss  to  refer  to  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  transportation,  and  that  is  the 
(question  of  pooling.  I  had  the  pleasure,  without  his  knowledge  probably,  of  meet- 
ing Senator  Mallory  here  in  1894,  at  the  time  the  Patterson  pooling  bill  was  up,  and 
there  were  some  committees  down  here  which  were  very  strongly  opposed  to  pooling, 
unless  it  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  ,  Now, 
I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of  pooling,  certainly  not  unless  under  proper 
restrictions  and  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  but  it  is  a 
very  difficult  question,  and  I  suppose  some  of  the  brightest  minds  have  given  a  good 
many  years  of  their  lives  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  transportation  complications  with- 
out approaching  the  subject  of  pooling,  which  I  believe  is  the  means  which  the 
transportation  companies  present  as  the  only  remedy  from  their  standpoint.  Now,  I 
spoke  a  little  while  ago  aoout  my  being  connected  with  some  committees  that  were 
protesting  against  discriminations  in  Philadelphia.  Those  discriminations,  to  be 
absolutely  frank,  were  probably  discriminations  to  remedy  which  required  the  per- 
petration of  discriminations  of  another  character.  In  other  words,  our  port  was 
suffering  grievously  in  the  early  nineties  from  a  diversion  of  traffic  to  New  jTork,  to 
Baltimore,  to  Newport  News,  and  so  on;  and  we  took  very  decided  grounds  in  advo- 
cating that  transportation  companies  should  not  be  peirmitted  to  do  that.  Now, 
probably  they  could  not  and  did  not  bring  about  a  different  state  of  affairs,  unless 
they  themselves  wera  in  some  way  parties  to  another  character  of  discriminations 
which  involved  the  meeting  of  the  differential  rates  to  other  ports.  In  other  words, 
if  a  lot  of  export  property  ia  located  at  Chicago,  and  some  line  with  a  right  to  charge 
a  low  rate  oners  to  take  that  property  at  that  low  rate,  no  other  line  is  likely  to  eet 
it  unless  they  take  it  at  about  the  same  rate.  Now,  that  can  not  probably  be  under 
the  present  condition  of  affairs;  that  can  not  be  done  unless  one  line  does  what  the 
other  does.  That  was  the  feature  in  regard  to  discrimination  that  I  wanted  to  refer 
to,  and  whether  pooling  is  the  way  out  or  not  I  do  not  know;  but  I  think  that  not 
only  the  merchant  but  the  railroad' officials  themselves  would  be  glad  if  any  better 
means  than  tiutt  were  found  to  accomplish  substantially  the  same  result  and  enable 
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them  to  retain  what  would  seem  to  be  their  fair,  reasonable  share  of  the  traffic  of 
each  port. 

Q.  (By  Senator  MALiiORY.)  Does  not  Philadelphia  get  her  due  share  now  of  that 
Western  traffic? — A.  At  the  present  time  and  for  the  last  year  or  more  I  think  she 
does  set  her  fair  reasonable  share.    The  exports  last  year  showed  that. 

Q.  I)o  you  know  what  that  is  due  to? — A.  No.  I  can  only  imagine  that  it  is  by 
meeting  rates  that  are  made  by  other  ports.  I  am  confident  of  that,  because  I  know 
Philadelphia  has  had  her  share. 

Q.  Have  you  lowered  your  port  chaises  at  all? — A.  No;  the  port  charges  are  as 
favorable,  as  economical,  in  Philadelphia  as  at  any  other  port,  and  that  was  the 
basis  we  made  in  our  discrimination  arguments;  that  we  could  take  a  ton  of  import 
traffic  or  export  traffic  and  handle  it  between  vessels  and  between  the  ocean  carrier 
and  the  inland  carrier,  either  way,  east  bound  or  west  bound,  as  economically  as  it 
could  be  done  elsewhere,  almost  'more  economically  than  it  could  be  done  at  a  good 
many  other  ports;  and  therefore,  if  we  did  not  get  our  share  of  the  traffic,  there  was 
some  other  reason.  We  furnished  the  resistance,  so  that  the  traffic  followed  that 
line  which  offered  the  least  resistance. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  new  connections  made  whereby  Philadelphia  has  had 
another  route  west,  or  the  west  has  had  another  route  to  Philadelphia,  since  1894, 
the  time  to  which  you  refer? — A.  No.  We  have  had  practically  four  trunk  lines 
both  then  and  now. 

Q.  Now  this  condition  whereby  Philadelphia  has  her  due  proportion  of  that  traffic 

has  been  brought  about  by  some  cause A.   (Interrupting.)   Not  incident  to  the 

establishment  of  additional  lines. 

Q.  Some  cause  independentof  Philadelphia,  of  the  city  itself;  some  other  influence 
or  advantage  of  commerce? — A.  Well,  our  harbor  has  been  improved  and  our  clian- 
nel  has  been  somewhat  deepened,  although  it  is  very  far  short  of  what  we  ought  to 
have  yet. 

Q.  What  have  you  in  your  channel? — ^A.  Well,  we  can  not  and  we  do  not  claim 
over  25  feet.  We  have  to  anchor  going  up  or  down.  If  we  draw  over  22  feet  we  have 
to  anchor  at  some  time.  You  start  a  vessel  away  from  Philadelphia  and  she  can  not 
ffo  out  without  ancrhorine  if  she  draws  over  23  feet  6  inches,  in  an  ordinary  tide.  We 
have  several  shoals,  you  Know,  down  the  river. 

Q.  Well,  from  your  remarks  we  infer,  or  I  would  infer  at  least,  that  you  are  in 
favor  of  permitting  the  railroad  transportation  lines  of  this  country  to  make  pooling 
contracts  under  certain  conditions? — A.  Well,  I  have  never  had  any  different  views 
from  that.  That  was  the  position  w^e  took  of  the  Patterson  bill.  The  elimination 
of  four  words  changed  the  whole  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  proportion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  trade  is  carried  on 
by  American  steamers  and  American  sailors? — A.  Absolutely  every  ton  of  it  It  is 
impossible  for  a  foreign  vessel  to  load  a  barrel  of  flour  and  deliver  it  at  New  Orleans 
or  Boston  or  any  other  American  port.    She  can  not  even  take  it  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Is  the  game  true  of  the  Pacific  coast? — ^A.  Yes.  You  can  not  load  a  ton  at  an 
American  port  on  a  foreign  vessel  and  deliver  it  at  another  American  port,  even  if 
you  round  the  horn  between  taking  it  aboard  and  delivering  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  other  words,  protection  is  applied  to  the  coastwise 
traffic  and  not  to  the  trans-Oceanic  traffic? — A.  Well,  protection  is  applied  to  the 
coastwise  traffic  certainly,  and  always  has  been;  but  assistance  is  not  applied  to 
the  trans-Oceanic. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Protection  is  applied  to  the  ocean  trade  so  far  as  the 
purchasing  and  owning  of  ships  is  concerned  now,  and  none  but  an  American  citizen 
can  own  an  American  ship,  and  none  but  an  American-built  ship  can  be  owned  by 
an  American  citizen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phililps.)  Do  other  nations  have  these  same  regulations  and  laws  in 
regard  to  their  coastwise  trade;  England,  for  instance? — A.  I  think  not.  We  have 
never  had  enough  to  make  it  worth  while,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anvthing  to 
prevent  our  American  ships  from  going  to  Liverpool  and  loading  a  cargo  of  coal  and 
taking  it  around  to  Londoi>. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  Pome  40  years  ago  they  had  that  restriction  as 
to  the  coastwise  trade. — A.  1  never  heard  of  any  such  restrictions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  While  foreign-built  ships  are  excluded  from  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States,  foreigners  are  not  excluded  from  manning  those  ships? — 
A.  Yes;  from  any  official  position  on  them,  captain,  mate,  and  so  on. 

Q.  And  sailors? — A.  There  are  not  many  questions  asked  about  the  sailors  any 
more  when  an  American  ship  comes  to  port.  You  do  not  suppose  when  an  Ameri- 
can ship  comes  in  she  gets  American  sailors.  Probably  the  American  sailors  will 
all  leave  the  American  ship  after  she  is  in  Liverpool  or  Antwerp  or  Hamburg  24 
hours.    Then  she  gets  a  new  crew. 
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Q.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  more  foreigners  on  our  coastwise  ships  than  there  are 
Americans? — A.  I  should  not  like  to  say  tnat  there  were  more  foreigners,  but  I  should 
think  probably  60  per  cent  were  foreigners  at  least. 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent? — A.  Yes.  You  could  pick  out  isolated  cases  where  you  would 
find  a  schooner  sailing  from  some  port  that  would  have  a  great  many  New  Englanders 
on  board,  and  then  you  would  have  another  that  would  have  only  three  American 
citizens  in  the  crew.    The  officers  and  engineers  must  all  be  Americans. 

Q.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  has  sent  a  statement 
to  the  commission  stating  that  there  are  more  foreign  seamen  in  that  trade  than  there 
are  Americans. — A.  There  are  a  great  manv  Germans  and  Norwegians  and  Danes  and 
Swedes  that  come  over  here  on  their  vessels;  and,  as  you  were  saying  some  time  a^, 
the  wages  bein^  so  much  higher,  they  leave  the  trans- Atlantic  ship  and  ship  coastwise 
on  some  American  vessel. 

Q.  Is  it  because  there  are  better  conditions  on  those  vessels? — ^A.  Somewhat  better 
wages  and  better  grub. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  those 
men  who  man  the  ships  on  the  Pacific  Ocean? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  mate- 
rially different  in  nationality  from  what  they  are  here. 

Q.  Are  there  not  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  crews  there  in  American 
vessels? — A.  American  vessels,  no.  You  very  rarely  see  Chinese  sailors  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel;  they  would  not  be  allowed.  The  vessel  that  brings  a  single  member  of 
its  crew,  or  even  a  steward,  into  port,  is  under  certain  restrictions.  One  of  our  Nor- 
wegian steamers  trading  here  regularly  for  some  6  or  8  months,  has  had  Chinese 
cooks,  and  they  have  to  make  certain  provisions  every  time  that  vessel  comes  into 
port  to  see  that  the  custom-house  officials  are  sure  that  they  are'  aboard  when  the 
vessel  goes  out.  It  is  a  great  detriment  that  it  has  to  be  done.  The  vessel  is  subject 
here  to  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  inconveniences.  I  will  say,  as  a  matter  possibly  of 
information  that  a  number  of  British  steamers  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  nave  come 
here  with  complete  crews  of  Lascars.  They  are  secured  out  in  the  East  Indies  at  a 
good  deal  cheaper  rate  of  wages  than  the  British  seamen  get,  and  the  British  get 
somewhat  cheaper  than  the  American,  so  that  it  has  been  very  much  more  profitable 
for  those  owners;  but  not  as  profitable  as  it  might  appear  on  the  face  of  it,  because 
they  have  to  take  more  of  them  to  get  the  same  result 

There  is  just  one  more  point  I  would  mention,  and  that  is  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  volume  of  remunerative  business  or  money  which  we  are  kept  out  of  by  not  hav- 
ing a  marine.  Within  the  last  8  weeks  we  have  collected  for  British  and  foreign 
shipowners  over  $600^000  of  freight  money  on  cargoes  which  they  had  delivered. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  Philadelphia  and  New  York? — ^A.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  yes;  we  have  collected  over  1600,000  in  the  last  8  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Neall  how  much  he  thinks  we 
pay  foreign  vessels  for  the  carriage  of  freight? — A.  I  thought  probably  you  would  ask 
that  question,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  and  see  if  I  could  check  some  figures  I  have 
seen  recently  issued. 

Q.  Would'  it  be  a  great  trouble  to  you  to  complete  such  a  notation  and  send  it  to 
us? — A.  No;  I  will  do  so.     (See  supplemental  statement,  p.  176.) 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  state  exactly  how  many  regular  lines  of  Amer- 
ican steamships,  ocean  going,  sail  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
day? — A.  Do  you  mean  for  trans- Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  ports  and  to  the  West 
Indies? 

Q.  Trans-Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific;  nothing  in  the  West  Indies  or  domestic  ports; 
across  the  Atlantic  and  across  the  Pacific.  What  regular  lines  are  solely  American 
lines? — A.  Not  a  single  one  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  I  should  very  much  doubt 
if  there  were  three  oh  the  Pacific. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  those  on  the  Pacific? — ^A.  I  had  in  my  mind  the  Honolulu,  or  the 
Seattle  connections  of  the  Northern  Line.  I  can  not  tell  vou  exactly  what  they  are. 
That  is  another  question  I  would  rather  answer  specincally.  (See  supplemental 
statement,  p.  176.)  There  is  no  line  out  of  the  United  States  that  is  composed  solely  of 
American  boats  which  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  American  Line  is  pretty  near  it,  with 
the  St.  Paul,  the  St.  LouiSy  the  New  Yorky  and  Paris;  but  they  are  supplemented  with 
the  British  boats  and  the  Belgian  boats. 

Q.  They  have  American  vessels  with  American  registry  on  that  line;  those  four? 
A.  Those  4;  and  up  to  the  time  the  Government  took  them,  they  had  the  Ohioy 
Jndutnay  Pennsylvania^  and  Illinois.  The  Government  bought  the  Illinois  and  has 
chartered  the  3  other  boats. 

Q.  That  really  is  the  only  pretense  to  an  American  line  on  the  Atlantic  or  on  the 
Pacific? — A.  That  is  absolutely  the  only  American-built  and  American-owned  trans- 
atlantic line  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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Q.  So  for  as  built  is  concerned,  they  are  not  even  all  American  built? — ^A.  No;  the 
New  York  and  Paris  are  not 

(At  a  later  date  the  following  supplemental  statement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Neall 
as  a  part  of  his  tastimony:) 

Philadelphia,  October  19,  1899. 

United  States  Industrial  CoMifissiON, 

WaMngionj  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  StalemerU  to  the  effect  that  the  tnerchani  marine  of  the  United  States  (steam 
and  sail)  of  1,000  tons  gross  register  and  upward,  and  under  SO  years  old,  flying  the 
American  flag,  and  suitable  and  avaHahUfor  trans-Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific  trade,  does  not 
exceed  a  total  of  300,000  tons  gross  register. 

Complying  with  the  promise  which  I  made  at  the  hearing  before  your  commission 
on  6th  mstant,  to  substantiate  with  details  the  assertion  then  made  by  me  as  above 
recited,  I  inclose  herewith  an  itemized  record,  which  I  believe  to  include  the  ri^, 
name,  gross  register,  place,  and  date  of  building,  and  i)ort  of  registry  of  every  Ameri- 
can steamer  and  sailing  vessel  comprised  in  the  foregoing  cat^;ory. 

Surprising  as  the  fibres  Riven  in  my  testimony  may  have  appeared,  they  are  indeed 
an  understatement  oi  vital  facts  intimately  associated  with  tne  continued  prosperity 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  merchandise 
exported  by  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  during  the  last  calendar  year  (that 
is,  ending  December  31,  1898),  was  in  round  numbers  $1,200,000,000;  the  value  of 
our  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  during  the  same  period  was  roundly  stated  at 
$600,000,000,  making  the  sum  total  of  ezTOrts  and  imports  for  12  months  upward  of 
$1,800,000,000,  an  aggregate  movement  of  merchandise  of  the  value  of  $150,000,000 
per  month. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  the  exports  as  above  was  about  30,000,000  tons  (of  2,240 
pounds) ,  of  which — 

Tons. 

Com  contributed,  say 6,000,000 

Wheat 4,000,000 

Lumber,  timber,  staves,  etc 3, 000, 000 

Oils 3,000,000 

Coal 2,800,000 

Cotton ■ 2,000,000 

Flour  and  meal 1,700,000 

Provisions,  beef,  pork,  lard,  etc 1,200,000 

Oil  and  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal 700,000 

Iron  and  steel  (pig  and  manufiictuied) ,  etc 700,000 

FertlliierB 600,000 

The  imports  for  same  period  may  be  approximated  in  weight  as  7,500,000  tons 

(of  2,240  pounds) ,  of  whicn  may  be  noted,  m  part — 

Tons. 

Sugar,  amounting  to .  1,600,000 

Coal 700,000 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc 600, 000 

Hemp,  j  ute,  sisal,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures  thereof 600, 000 

Iron  ore,  iron,  steel,  etc 400,000 

ColTee,  cocoa,  etc 400,000 

Cement 860,000 

Salt 150.000 

Rice 100,000 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of  wool,  etc 100,000 

Wines,  spirits,  etc 60,000 

In  other  words,  the  actual  export  and  import  ocean  traffic  out  of  and  into  the 
United  States  during  the  last  calendar  year  aggregated  a  total  of  over  37,000,000 
gross  tons,  dead  weight,  say  over  3,000,0(X)  tons  per  month. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register  of  British 

and  Foreign  Shipping — 

Tons. 

Total  steam  tonnage  (gToaB),in  vessels  of  100  tons  or  over,  of  the  world  is 20,800,000 

Total  sail  tonnage  (net), in  vessels  of  100  tons  or  over,  of  the  world  is 6,800,000 

27,600,000 

Of  above  Great  Britain  owns,  say,  one-half 13,900,000 

Of  above  United  States  owns,  say,  one-eleventh a  2, 400, 000 

Of  above  Germany  owns 2,400,000 

And  Norway  is  next  with 1,700,000 


a  Less  than  300,000  tons  of  the  United  States  total  suitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  traf&c. 
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The  statements  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  which  I  append  hereto,  embrace  all  the  United 
States  vessels  at  present  suitable  and  available  that  could  possibly  participate  in  the 
movement  of  this  enormous  transoceanic  traffic,  which  tramc  actually,  not  theoretic- 
ally, now  exists,  and  must  be  carried  by  the  vessels  of  some  nation  or  nations,  and 
the  volume  of  which  should  naturally  increase  as  the  years  go  by.  The  statements 
show — 

TODfl. 

140  steaniflhipfl,  with  a«(giegate  gross  register  of 889,42$ 

58  ships,  with  aggr^iate  gross  register  of Ill,  <^ 

14  barks,  with  aggregate  gross  roister  of 18,870 

88  schooners,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 116,101 

294  Total  grosB  roister 644,829 

From  this  total  should  be  deducted,  as  not  intended,  and  in  reality  unsuitable  for  the  trans- 
oceanic trade,  having  been  constructed  especially  for  the  requirements  of  coastwise  or 
near  by  commerce— 
160  vesKls  of  gross  register 848,644. 

Leaving  as  suitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  traffic  126  vessels  of  gross  register 296, 185 

Of  which  are  steam,  47  vessels,  gross  register 149,040 

And  of  these  latter  28  steamers  with  gross  register 78,420 

were  built  abroad,  and  subsequently,  under  various  conditions,  granted  United  States  register. 

NoTB.— AH  vessels  have  been  numbered  on  each  of  theSchedules  A,  B,  C.and  D,  and  the  deductions 
on  each  schedule  are  itemised  and  reasons  assigned  for  the  exclusions. 

In  view  of  the  forgoing  facts,  the  question  which  was  put  to  me  by  your  commit- 
tee, '*  What  laws,  if  any,  do  you  think  ought  to  be  enacted  on  the  part  of  Congress 
or  the  States  in  the  interest  of  ocean  transportation?''  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
answered  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  such  assistance  as  the  United  States  Government  may  see  fit  to 
extend  to  merchants,  shipowners,  or  shipbuilders  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  bounties, 
or  postal  considerations,  in  order  to  encourage  the  building  of  the  higher  class  of 
merchant  steamers,  suitable,  if  required,  to  be  used  by  the  United  States  Government 
as  auxiliary  cruisers,  transports,  etc. ,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  mail  service  with 
other  countries,  and  without  questioning  the  great  value  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
fleet  to  the  General  Government,  as  well  as  to  our  maritime  and  commercial  interests 
at  laive,  let  us  with  the  greatest  possible  promptness  have  enabling  acts  passed  by  the 
next  Congress  granting  to  citizens  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  The  riffht  to  purchase  foreijm  bottoms,  steam  and  sail,  and  put  them  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  nag,  with  such  restrictive  conditions  as  will  amply 
protect  the  existing  coastwise  merchant  marine.  These  conditions  should  include  the 
prohibition  of  the  foreign-built  craft  from  ever  engi^ng  in  our  coastwise  trade  or  in 
trade  with  any  foreign  port  within,  say,  500  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
proper,  as  existing  on  January  1,  1898;  and  these  foreign  vessels  so  sicquired  should 
eacn  have  a  deadweight  capacity  of  not  less  than,  say,  5,000  tons,  if  steamers,  or, 
say,  2,500  tons,  if  sailmg  vessels;  further,  they  should  not  be  over  5  years  old  at  time 
of  purchase. 

(d)  Should  this  project  for  any  reason  seem  not  to  be  practicable^  then  I  would 
suggest  the  consideration  by  Congress  of  legislation  permitting  our  citizens  to  pur- 
chase and  place  under  the  United  States  flag  the  same  kind  of  tonnage  as  mentioned 
above,  and  under  the  same  character  of  rigid  restrictions  as  to  employment,  but  with  the 
additional  provisos  that  such  purchases  of  foreign-built  tonnage  must,  as  an  experi- 
ment, not  exceed  a  total  of,  say,  500,000  tons  net  register,  and  that  on  them  must  be 
paid,  as  duty  to  the  United  States  Government,  the  sum  of  $5  per  net  registered  ton, 
say  (1  per  ton  on  date  of  admission  to  American  registry  ana  $1  per  ton  annually 
thereafter  until  the  entire  $5  per  ton  shall  have  been  paid. 

What  seems  to  be  especially  needed,  if  American-owned  vessels  are  to  participate 
to  any  appreciable  degree  in  transporting  between  our  shores  and  those  of  foreign 
countries  the  great  commerce  that  is  continually  passing  across  both  the  oceans  that 
wash  our  coa^,  is  that  our  merchants  should  have  the  facility  of  flying  our  fla^,  not 
alone  on  high-class  pa^nger  and  mail  steamers,  but  also  on  the  plain,  economically 
constructed,  unpretentious  freighters  which  are  called  ''tramps;'^  for  it  is  this  latter 
class  of  vessel,  that  travels  wiui  an  average  speed  of  8  to  10  knots  per  hour,  that 
transports  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  world  s  ocean  commerce.  Some  such  legis- 
lation as  has  been  indicated  in  general  terms  above  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a 
practical  step  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end^  at  absolutely  no  cost  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  tEe  material  profit  of  American  citizens. 

Neither  would  there  be  injustice  wrought  thereby  to  American  shipyards,  from 
which  there  is  not  to-day  afloat  a  single  ocean  '*  tramp,'*  and  which  shipyards,  in  all 
probability,  ootdd  not  within  2  years  from  this  date  bmld  and  place  in  commission  a 
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couple  of  dozen  sach  steamers  of  7,000  tons  dead- weight  capacity  each;  and  in  this 
connection,  })romptne88,  as  well  as  practical  action,  is  an  essential  factor. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  mention  as  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  desirability — ^I 
might  almost  add  necessity — ^for  some  such  le^slation  as  is  suggested  above,  that  for 
many  years  it  has  been  customary  for  Norwegian  merchants  and  shipNOwners,  purely 
as  a  commercial  transaction  and  without  governmental  aid,  and  without  a  home 
commerce  in  which  to  engage  these  vessels,  to  buy  foreign-built  freight  steamers 
(and  more  recently  to  have  uiem  especially  constructed  for  them  in  foreign  shipyards) 
place  them  under  the  Norwegian  nag,  and  engage  them  in  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise in  every  part  of  the  world.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  55  such  steamers,  averaging  over  3,000  tons  gross  register  each,  flying  the 
Norwegian  flag  (see  Statement  E  herewith) .  These  are  mostly  under  time  charter, 
and  in  the  maiorit^  of  cases  to  merchants  of  the  United  States,  making  a  fleet  whose 
aggregate  deaa-weight  carrying  capacity  is  materially  greater  than  that  of  the  entire 
list  01  steamships  now  under  the  United  States  flag,  suitable  and  available  for  trans- 
oceanic commerce.  These  Norwegian  steamers  are  less  than  5  years  old,  with  the 
exception  of  21,  which  latter  were  built,  10  in  1891,  3  in  1892, 4  in  1893,  and  4  in  1894. 
These  steamers  pay  their  Norw^ian  owners,  as  a  rule,  from  15  to  25  per  cent  per 
annum  profit  on  the  investment,  besides  the  profit  which  they  may  yield  to  the 
American  or  other  subcontractors,  or  time  charterers.  The  equivalent  of  this  fleet, 
which  aiKT^ates  169.900  tons  gross  register,  could  be  built  to-day  in  foreign  shipyards 
for,  say ,Tl  1,500,000,  out  the  cost  to  the  present  owners  was  materially  less  than  this. 

If  American  ownership  of  modem  foreign-built  ocean  freight    steamers  were 
promptly  authorized  by  Congress,  I  believe  it  would  prove  a  safe,  jwpular,  and  remu- 
nerative additional  source  of  investment  for  funds  ot  American  citizens,  and  would 
be  widely  availed  of  throughout  the  United  States. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Frank  L.  Nball. 

Note. — In  considering  the  relations  of  the  terms  net  register  tonnage,  gross  regis- 
ter tonnage,  and  dead-weight  capacity,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  modem  tramp 
steamer,  a  reasonably  accurate  practical  rule  is  that  50  per  cent  added  to  the  tons  net 
register  will  give  the  approximate  tons  gross  register,  and  50  per  cent  added  to  the 
tons  gross  register  will  give  the  approximate  tons  of  dead-weignt  capacity. 

F.  L.  N. 


A. — LiM  of  all  merchard  stearMhips  of  1,000  tons  gross  register  or  over,  under  fi 
age,  haUingfrom  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gvlf  ports  of  the  United  Stales, 


90  years  of 


STEAMERS. 


No. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
33 


Name. 


Admiral  Dewey  . . 
Admiral  Farragut 
Admiral  Sampson 
Admiral  Schley  . . 

Advance  

Alabama 


Owners. 


Alameda  . . 

Alamo 

Alffonquin 
Alleghany. 

Allianca... 
Arkadia . . . 

Atlanta 

Atlas 

Berkshire. . 


Caracas. 
Carib... 


Catania 

Charles  F.  Mayer. 

Charlotte 

Chatham 


Chattahoochee 
Cherokee 


American  Mail  S.  S.  Co 

do 

....do 

do 

Panama  R.  R.  Co 

Baltimore  S.  P.  Co 


T. 


Oceanic  S.  8.  Co 

C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co  . . 
W.P.Clyde  «feCo.... 
Merchants  &  Miners' 

Co. 

Panama  R.  R.  Co 

Miller,  Bull  &  Knowlton 

Sound  and  bay  boat 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Merchants  &  Miners' T. 

Co. 

RedD  Line 

W.P.Clyde  A  Co 


H.S.Tweedie 

Consolidated  C.Co 

Sound  and  bay  boat 

Merchants  A  Miners'  T. 
Co. 

Ocean  8. 8.  Co 

W.P.Clyde  ACo 


Gross 
ton- 
nage 

2,104 
2,104 
2,104 
2,104 
2.604 
1,938 

8,158 
2,942 
2,832 
2,014 

2.965 
2,238 
2,094 
1,942 
2,014 

2,584 
2,067 

2,635 
1,218 
1,746 
2,728 


2, 676 
2,556 


Built. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

do 

do 

do 

Chester,  Pa 

Sparrows  Point. 

Md. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

Choster,  Pa , 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
do 


Chester,  Pa 

Stockton,  England 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

do 

Port  Glasgow, 

Scotland. 
Glasgow,  Scotland 
Wilmington,  Del 
Phildelphia,  Pa. . 
do 


Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Year. 


1896 
1898 
1896 
1896 
1883 
1898 

1883 
1888 
1890 
1881 

1886 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1891 

1889 
1882 

1881 
1884 
1889 
1885 

1882 
1886 


Home  port. 


Perth  Amboy.N.  J. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

New  York. 

Do. 
Alexandria,  Va. 
New  York. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Wilmington,  Del. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Do. 
Do. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
New  York. 
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A. — lAtl  of  all  mtrdtant  tteamMpt  of  1,000  (on*  grou  reguCer  or  over,  tinder  to  yean  a) 
age,  hmiing  from  Alltsn^  Padjie,  and  Guff  parte  of  lite  Oniled  Sofaf— Contuned. 

9TEAUERS— Contlnoed. 


China 

City  ol  AUKUSU  . 
aty  of  Blnalug- 


Clty  of  Seattle.. 
Clly  of  Topeka  . 
City  of  Worceste 


El  Dorado .. 

ElHv 

ElUonle... 


H.F.DtoocV;!! 
H.H.WhitDOy.. 


Hamilton  .. 

[Kiqlloii.. 


In  Onnde  Duch' 


Matanna 
Matteawa 

Hexloo.. 


Oregon  R.AN.Co 

N.American  M.S.  8.  Co. 

C.H.MBltarr,&Co 

w.F.clyde&Co 

G.U.Mallory&Co 

EmplTe  Traiuportatlon 


Eoutbern  Pacific  Co... 


UerchanU  «  Mlnein'  T. 

Co. 
UUler.BnlliftKDawllOD. 

Boalhem  Pacinc  R.  R . . . 

Panama  R.  R,  Co 

Plant  Line 

BaltitoonS.  F.Co 

HerchanU  &  Mincis'  T. 

Co. 
Old  Dominion  Une 


Old  Dominion  B,  8,  Co. 

fioBlon  Line 

W.P.clydeACo 

Old  Dominion  B.  S.  Co. 


UerchantB'&Hlneis'T, 


aH.MelloryACo 

Mlller.Bull&Knovllon, 

Sound  aleamer 

Oceanic  S,  B,Co 

James  E.  Waid  A  Co  . . . . 
Pacific  tramp 

Jamei  E.  Ward  &  Co . . . . 


Batb.He 

Philadelphia.  Pa 


illadel^la, 


,«6T  PhUadelphiB,  Pa 


WllmlngtoaTDel 
PbUadelphIa,  Pa 


Newport  News,  Vb 

England, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Scotland. 
Wilmington.  Del. 


WllmlngtOD.  Df 

Chester.  Pa 

Wilmington,  Dt 
Phlladel^ik,  P 
Che«ter.PB.... 


Newport  News. Vi 


Toledo.  Ohio.... 
Wilmington,  Del 
Phlladelpbla,  Fa 
BellaM.  Ireland  . 
8.  Shlctde.    Eng- 

Fhllad'elphla,  Pa! 


Savannah,  Oa. 


New  Orteaoa.  La. 

New  York. 

New  Havcn.Coan. 


BcstOD.  Man- 
Do. 
Hartford.  Codd. 
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A. — lAsi  of  all  merchant  tteamshija  of  1^000  tons  gross  register  or  over,  under  JO  years  of 
age,  hading  from  AUantiCy  Pacific,  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States — Continued. 


STEAMERS— Continued. 


No. 


85 

86 
87 
88 

89 

90 
91 
92 
98 

94 

96 
96 


Name. 


99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
106 

107 
106 
109 
110 
HI 
112 
118 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
128 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 

129 
180 
181 
182 
188 

184 
185 
186 
187 

188 
189 
140 


Miami. 


do 

Middletown 
Mineola 


Mohawk. 


Mohegan . . 
Monmouth 
Nacoochee 
Nantucket. 


Navahoe 


New  Hampshire. 
New  York 


97  Newport^ 

98  Newport  News 


Nueces  .. 
Olivette  . 
Olympla. 
Oneida . . 
Orizaba.. 
Paris 


Parthian  . 
Pensaoola 


Peru , 

Philadelphia.. 

Pomona , 

Ponce , 

Princess  Anne., 

Queen , 

Richard  Peck  . 

Roanoke  

St.  Croix 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul , 

....do 

San  Bias 

San  Jose 

San  Juan 

Ban  Marcos 

Santa  Rosa 

Saginaw  

Seguranca 

Seminole 

Seneca 

Spartan 


Specialist  ... 
S.  T.  Morgan 
Tallahassee.. 
Umatilla.... 
Unionist 


Valencia  .... 
Vigilancia.. 
Walla  Walla 
Washtenaw. 


Willamette 
Winifred.. 
Yucatan... 


Owners. 


Pacific  coast 


Coaster 

Sound  and  bay  boat 

Pacific  Improvement  Co. 

Sound  steamer 


Sound  and  bay  steamer. 

do 

Ocean  S.S.  Co 

Merchant  and  Miners' 

T.  Co. 
W.P.Clyde  A  Co 


Sound  and  bay  steamer. 
American  Line 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


PacificM.  S.  S.  Co , 

Sound  and  bay  steamer. 

C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co 

Plant  Line 

N.  American  M.  S.  S.  Co. 

W.  P.  Clyde&Co 

Ward  Line 

American  Line 


Boston  Line 

L.  A  N.  R.  R.  Co 


Pacific  Mail  B.  S.  Co 

RedDLine 

Pacific  coaster 

N.Y.&P'toRicoS.8.Co, 
Old  Dominion  8.  S.  Co.. 

Pacific  Coast  Co 

Sound  or  bay  boat 

Old  Dominion  8. 8.  Co. . . 

do 

American  Line 

do 

Alaska  Commercial  Co. . 

Pacific  M.S.8.CO 

do 

do 

C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co 

Pacific  Coast  8. 8.  Co . . .. 

W.P.Clyde&Co 

Ward  Line 

W.P.Clyde&Co 

Ward  Line 

Boston  &  Phila.  8. 8.  Co . . 


Mobile 

Va.&  Carol.  Chemical  Co 

Oceans.  8.  Co 

Oreg^on  R.  &  Nav.  Co 

Mobile 


Pacific  Whaling  Co  . 

Ward  Line 

Oregon  R.  &  Nav.  Co 
Saginaw  S.S. Co 


Pacific  Coast  Co 

MiUer.Bull  &  Knowlton . 
Ward  Line 


8,019 

1,741 
1,554 
2,438 

2,788 

2,788 
1.440 
2,680 
2,599 

1,637 

2,895 
10,674 

2,735 
1,535 

8,867 
1,6U 
2,837 
1,822 
8,496 
10,668 

1,683 
1,696 

8,528 
2,520 
1,264 
3,603 
3,078 
2,728 
2,906 
2,354 
1,993 
11,629 
11,629 
2,144 
2,075 
2,060 
2,076 
2,889 
2,416 
1,884 
4,033 
2,556 
2,729 
1,595 

2,801 
1,836 
2,677 
3,069 
2,157 

1,596 
4,115 
3,069 
2,896 

3,562 
2,466 
3,525 


Built 


Sunderland,  Eng- 
land. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

Sunderland,  Eng- 
land. 

Chester,  Pa 


do 

PhiladelphU,  Pa . 

Che8ter,Pa 

Wilmington,  Del.. 

Hamburg,   Ger- 
many. 

Wilmington,  Del.. 

Clvdebank,  Scotr 
land. 

Chester,  Pa 

Newport  News, 
Va. 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Lei  th,  Scotland... 

Chester,Pa 

Clvdebank,  Scot- 
land. 

Wilmington,  Del . 

West  Hartlepool, 
England. 

San  FTanci8Co,Cal. 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

San  Franci8Co.CaI. 

Wilmington,  Del 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Chester,  Pa 

Bath,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

San  Francisco.Cal. 

Chester,Pa 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Barrow,  England . 

Che8ter,Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Che8ter,Pa 

Wilmington,  Del., 
land. 

Sunderland,  Eng- 

Wllmington,Del.. 

Chester,  Pa 

do 

Sunderland,  Eng- 
land. 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Chester,  Pa 

do 

West  Hartlepool, 
England. 

Chester,  Pa 

Bath,Me 

Chester,Pa 


Year. 


1891 

1897 
1896 
1887 

1896 

1896 
1888 
1882 
1899 

1880 

1892 
1888 

1880 
1895 

1887 
1887 
1883 
1885 
1889 
1889 

1887 
1888 

1892 

1885 

1888 

1899 

1897 

1882 

1892 

1882 

1895 

1895 

1895 

1898 

1882 

1882 

1882 

1881 

1884 

1883 

1890 

1886 

1884 

1883 

1890 
1896 
1882 
1881 
1888 

1882 
1890 
1881 
1887 

1881 
1898 
1890 


Home  port. 


New  York. 

Do. 
Philadelphia. 
San  Francisco. 

New    London, 
Conn. 
Do. 
New  York. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York. 
New  Haven,Conn. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

New  York. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
New  Haven, Conn. 
New  York. 
Eastport,  Me. 
New  York. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mobile,  Ala. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
New  York, 
oblle,  Ala. 

San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total  gross  register  tonnage,  899,425. 


TBAN8PORTATION.  181 

Delaikd anafytii  of  dedtielion*  of  lAeamen  nnmiliMe  or  ututtiailabU /or  Imnt-AOaTitu:  or 
tranx-Paeifie  trade. 

>■  QDVeininont  between  UnlUtd  Slatea 
8.4W 

lind  and  iia'yVr«'merB."!".'"! ""!""!  39|o46 

ew  Yorli.Oalreswn 22,078 

ii,oes 

chanUaud  Ulners'  TransportatioiiOi.  24,Gffi 

ton.andSaTannah ■,.  15,8B7 

iiiei«,NewYOTli,New  Orleans 28,B8S 

astwIae.Ncw  York,Clie«peal«.-,eI<'....  1S,9Z7 

4,8S4 

MMailSleuDahlpCo 29,232 

s,Hew  YorktoBcMon T,9H 

1,218 

>D,HBlltu 6,ffiS 

!,67S 

iM  fleet H,5<2 

met l.sas 

Total  deducUoiiB 2Sa,38S 

LeaTtng  u  suitable  and  BTaJlablu  aleam  lonnage  lor  Iraiis-Oceanlc  tmdc MS,0*D 


». 

Name. 

Oion 

Built 

v„ 

Home  POM. 

, 

AflRopa 

8,004 

i.eos 

i 

i 

1882 

1884 
1882 

s 

1880 

1 

1884 
IS82 

1882 
1883 

1883 

1 

1881 
1892 

1883 

a 

Bet^lnF.P^Urt 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W^TJJ""^ 

1:1 

2,l« 
2,120 

iii 
1 

S,57Y 

1 

E^ii^jrv 

SS?'""i^:;:::;;: 

P^Jf^QjJ^o^.sioiiand 

i>SSi)li3o!S',%otiftiid ;::::: 

5S'Ci"»S-. 
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HEARINGS   BEFORE    THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION. 


B.  — I/frt  o/ aU  merchant  sailing  vessels  of  1^000  ions  gross  register  or  over^  and  under  SO  years 
ofage^  hailing  from  Atlantic,  Pacific^  or  Gulf  ports  of  the  Ihiiied  ^SYa/^s— Continued. 


SHI  PS— Continued . 


No. 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Name. 


Susquehanna 

Tacoma 

Tlllie  £.  Starbuck 
W.  F.  Babcock  . . . 
William  H  Macy. 
William  H.  Smith 
William  J.  Rotch. 

Total 


Gross 

ton- 

na^. 


2,744 
1,738 
2,025 
2,130 
2,202 
1,978 
1,717 


111,433 


Built 


Bath,  Me.... 

do 

Chester,  Pa.. 
Bath,  Me ... . 
Roekport,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do 


Year. 


1891 
1881 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1881 


Home  port. 


Bath,  Me. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bath.  Me. 
Rockport.  Me. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 


NoTR.— The  foregoing  52  ships,  aggregating  111,433  tons  gross  register,  are  assumed  to  be  all  suitable 
for  trans-Oceanic  trade. 

C— BARKS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Abby  Palmer 

Adam  W.Spies 

AdolphObrig , 

Benjamin  F.  Hunt,  Jr. 
Francis  S.  Hampshire 

Hoi  lis  wood 

James  W.  Elwell  a . . . . 

Matanzas 

Olympic 

Pactolus 

St.James 

St.  Katherine 

Baranac 

Wilna 

Total 


.943 
,235 
,448 
,258 
,079 
.141 
,192 
,028 
,469 
,673 
,578 
,263 
,080 
,483 


18,870 


Dumbarton,  Scotland 
Newburyport,  Mass. . . 
Camden,  Me. 


Newburyport,  Mass. 
Richmond,  M( 


Me 
Boston,  Mass 
Bath.  Me 
do... 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Kennebunk,  Me. 
FreeportjMe .... 


1893 
1884 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1893 
1892 
1889 
1892 
1892 
1883 
1890 
1880 
1883 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,N.Y. 

Do. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Do. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


a  Barken  tine. 

NoTB.— The  forgoing  14  barks,  aggregating  18,870  tons  gross  register,  are  assumed  to  be  all  suitable 
for  trans-Oceanic  trade. 


D.— SCHOONERS. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 


Name. 


Alice  E.  Clark 

Alice  M.  Colbum 

Alicia  B.  Crosby 

Alma  £.  A.  Holmes 

Anna  Murray 

Augustus  Hunt 

Augustus  Welt 

Bayard  Bjumes 

Benlamin  A.  Van  Brunt 

Benjamin  F.  Poole 

Blanche  H.  King 

C.S.GlIdden 

Caasie  F.  Bronson 

Charles  Davenport 

Charles  A.  Campbell 

Charles  L.  Davenport. . . 

Charles  P.  Notman 

Clara  A.  Donnell 

D.H.  Rivers 

David  P.Davis 

Eagle  Wing 

Edith  Olcott 

Edward  E.  Briry 

Edward  J.  Berwind 

Edwin  R.  Hunt 

Eva  B.  Douglass 

Fanny  CBowen 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


1,621 
1,603 
1,118 
1,208 
1,534 
1,200 
1,221 
1,005 
1,191 
1,155 
1,156 
1,2-15 
1,124 
1,297 
1,576 
1,032 
1,518 
1,177 
1,072 
1,231 
1,232 
1,194 
1,613 
1,141 
1,132 
1,093 
1,007 


Built 


Bath,  Me 

do 

do 

Camden,  Me 

do 

Bath,  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

New  London,  Conn. . 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do 

Thomaston,  Mc 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath,Me 

Kennebunkport,  Me. 

Bath.  Me 

do 

Camden,  N.  J 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do 


Year. 


1898 
1896 
1889 
1896 
1809 
1882 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1886 
1888 
1898 
1886 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1894 
1889 
1890 
1893 
1891 
1890 
1896 
1894 
1892 
1886 
1891 


Home  port. 


Portland,  Me. 
Bath,  Me. 
Portland,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Bath.  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York, N.Y. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
New  York, N.Y. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Bath,  Me. 

Do. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Bath.Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Bath,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  FiEU 
Bath.  Me. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fftll  River,  Mass. 


TRANSPOETATION. 
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List  of  all  merchant  failing  vessels  of  1,000  Urns  gross  register  or  overhand  under  90  years  of 
age,  hailing  from  Atlantixi,  PacifiCy  or  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  Stales — Continued. 


D.— SCHOONERS— Continued. 


No. 


•28 
29 
80 
SI 
32 

as 

34 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
62 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
88 
87 
88 


Name. 


Frances  M 

Frank  A.  Palmer 

George  Bailey 

Geoige  A.  McFadden 
General  £.  S.  Greeley 
George  £.  Walcott . . . 

George  M.  Grant 

George  P.  Davenport 

Gov.  Ames 

Grade  D.  Buchanan. 
Hattie  P.  Simpson . . . 
Henry  J.  Smith 


Henry  O.  Barrett 

Henry  8.  Little 

Henry  W.  Cramp 

Horace  W.  Macomber. . . 

Inca 

Independent 

J.  Holmes  Birdsall 

James  W.Fitch 

JohnTwohy 

John  B.  Manning 

John  B.  Prescott 

John  F.Randall 

Katherine  D.  Perry 

Lewis  H.  Goward 

Lizzie  H.  Brayton 

Lucinda  Sutton 

Lucy  H.  Russell 

Lydia  M.  Deering 

Lyman  M.  Law 

M.  D.  Crcssy *. . 

Margnerite 

Maria  O.Teel 

Maijorv  Brown 

Mary  Manning 

Mary  K  Palmer 

Mary  E.  H.  G.  Dow 

Mary  Adelaide  Randall 

MaryT.  Quinby 

Maasasoit 

Monhegan 

Mount  Hope 

NathanielT.  Palmer . . . 

O.  H.  Brown 

Percy  Birdsall 

Rachel  W.  Stevens 

S.P.  Blackburn 

Sagamore 

Sarah  C.  Hopes 

Sarah  W.  Law^rence 

Stella  B.  Kaplan 

Three  Marys 

Viking 

W.Wallace  Ward 

Wesley  M.Oler 

William  B.  Palmer 

William  C.  Tanner 

Willi  mH.CUflFord 

William  J.  Lipset 

William  K.  Park 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Built. 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


228 
014 
245 
070 
306 
653 
254 
461 
778 
140 
295 
108 
807 
096 
629 
050 
014 
157 
520 
120 
019 
190 
454 
643 
125 
191 
126 
486 
166 
224 
300 
114 
553 
125 
210 
233 
526 
264 
166 
172 
377 
030 
105 
441 
051 
127 
211 
756 
415 
185 
369 
078 
151 
017 
245 
061 


r,Me. 


593 
026 
252 


Total 115,101 


Phippsburg, 
Bath,  Me... 

do 

do 

Westhaven,  Conn 

Bath.  Me 

Westhaven,  Conn 

Bath,  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Camden,  Me 

Newbury  port,  MasB. . 
Port  Blakelcy,  Wash. 

Bath.  Me 

Camden,  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Newburyport,  Mass . 
Wilmington,  Del.... 

Camden,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Camden,  Mc 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Westhaven,  Conn  . . . 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Westhaven,  Conn  . . . 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Newburyport,  Mass . 
Wilmington,  Del ... . 

Camden,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do , 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Rockland,  Me 

Camden,  Me , 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Wilmington,  Del . . . . 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Kennebunk,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Wolf  River,  Miss 

Bath.Me 

do. 

do 

Westhaven,  Conn 

Bath.Me 

do 

do 

do 

Camden,  N.J , 

do 


Year. 


1896 
1897 
1890 
1888 
1894 
1890 
1889 
1891 
1888 
1888 
1891 
1890 
1899 
1889 
1896 
1890 
1896 
1891 
1894 
1890 
1891 
1899 
1899 
1891 
1891 
1895 
1891 
1891 
1887 
1889 
1890 
1899 
1889 
1890 
1889 
1894 
1895 
1894 
1891 
1899 
1889 
1890 
1887 
1899 
1889 
1890 
1896 
1896 
1891 
1891 
1886 
1891 
1891 
>I888 
1888 
1891 
1896 
1890 
1895 
1893 
1889 


Home  port. 


Bath.  Me. 

Do. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Portland,  Me. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bath,  Me. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Boston,  MasB^ 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Bath,  Me. 
Perth  Amboy, N.J. 
F&U  River,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass: 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bath,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  l>a. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 
Bath.Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bath,  Me. 
Fftll  River,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Do. 
Bath,  Me. 

Do. 
Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Bath,  Me. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Do. 
Norwalk,Conn. 
Bath.Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Greenpoint,N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dennls,Mass. 
Bath,  Me. 

Do. 

Do. 
Somen)  Point,  N.J 

Do. 


Note.— Of  the  foregoing  88  schooners,  aggregating  115,101  tons  gross  register,  only  12  (Nos.  7, 14 
16, 21, 29, 88, 86. 44, 52, 64, 82, 84),  aggregating  16,842  tons  gross  register,  have  ever  made  a  trans- Atlantic 
or  trans-Pacific  voyage.  At  the  present  time  (October,  1899)  but  one  schooner  (No.  44)  of  the  entire 
list  is  engaged  in  transoceanic  business,  the  remainder  being  employed  in  the  coastwise  or  other 
nearby  trade,  for  which  they  were  especially  designed. 

It  is  aasumed  that  only  those  schooners  of  the  above  list  which  have  made  transoceanic  voyages  are 
suitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  trade. 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRIAL  C0MUI8SI0N. 


0  lont,  ffrott  regitta; 


No. 

BteiDM'xuune. 

Qroea 

ton- 

Yew 
bollL 

H,™„«. 

Where  builL 

A<r>l 

1 

66 
82 

i 

75 
58 

1 

i 

75 

78 
92 

06 
92 

00 

1 

J!! 

891 

ffl 

1891 

1 

892 

Z 

B9S 

i 
1 

i 

896 

1897 

898 
888 

i 

899 

1 

SSiSSSi^. 

Stock  Ion,  Biwlind. 

South  Shields,  EnElaud. 

Slackbm,  Belaud. 

Weat  Bartlepool,  Ensland. 

I=S«£: 

.SsKwa"-- 

l»tal 

169, 900 

a  Nob.  1. 19.  aud  f>l  built  In  Norway  and  Denmark. 


TRANSPORTATION.  185 

Washington,  J).  C,  October  (>,  1S99. 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  lOl.  N.  B.  EELLET, 

Pregideni  National  Asaodation  of  Freight  CcmmimanerB^  member  of  ilie  Committee  on 
Transportation  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  Freight  Oommissimierfor  the  Trades 
League  of  Philaaelphia, 

The  commission  met  at  2.20,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Phillips 
introduced  the  witness.  Mr.  N.  B.  Kelley,  of  Philadelpnia,  who,  having  first  duly 
affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  MalloryJ  What  is  ^'our  name? — A.  N.  B.  Kelley. 

Q.  Your  residence? — A.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League 
of  Philadelphia,  which  is  a  corporation  of  merchants  organized  for  the  furthering  of 
the  interests  of  the  mercantile  community  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Under  the 
direction  of  that  organization  it  has  what  is  known  as  the  freight  transportation 
bureau,  which  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  shippers  to  and  from  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia 

Q.  Are  you  connected  in  any  capacity  with  any  other  commercial  body  of  Phila- 
delphia?— A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  purpose  and  object  of  this  organization  you  have  just  men- 
tioned?— ^A.  The  organization  is  formed  for  the  purposes  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  business  men  of  JPhiladelphia  as  regards  legislation,  discrimination,  or  anything 
that  mi^ht  be  a  detriment  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Well,  now,  of  the  transportation  bureau,  particularly. — ^A.  The  transportation 
bureau  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acting  ajs  a  mediator  between  the  transportation 
companies  and  the  merchants,  members  of  the  association.  They  have  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  the  freight  commissioner  without  any  expense  other  than  memb^*8hip 
in  the  organization.  We  take  up  questions  of  rates  and  claims  and  all  grievances  that 
we  may  have  against  transportation  companies  or  water  lines  operating  to  and  from 
the  citv  of  Phikdelphia. 

Q.  That  character  of  organization  is  not  peculiar  to  Philadelphia  alone,  is  it? — A. 
No;  there  are  about  25  freight  bureaus  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  They  are  in  the  principal  cities,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Principal  cities — Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg. 
Kansas  City,  and  a  few  other  of  the  Western  cities. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  vou  can,  to  the  commission  your  method  of  action  when  there 
is  a  grievance  of  whicn  you  merchants  have  just  cause  to  complain;  the  course  of 
procMure  that  you  follow  in  order  to  rectify  it? — A.  We  take  up  the  grievance  with 
the  railroad  company  at  fault,  and  if  it  is  a  case  of  discrimination  and  is  not  corrected, 
we  then  present  the  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  take  it  up 
through  them.  We  are  peculiarly  situated  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  New  York  on 
one  side  of  us  and  Baltimore  on  the  other,  and  we  practically  have  only  4  trunk  lines. 
If  a  line  that  is  running  into  New  York  is  enabled  to  make  lower  rates  to  the  mer- 
chants there  than  we  can  secure  for  Philadelphia,  it  acts  as  a  discriminating  influence 
against  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  doing  business;  and  when  we  find  that  such 
is  the  case  we  take  it  up  with  the  lines  having  their  termini  in  our  city,  with  a  view 
to  securinff  a  rate  whicn  will  put  us  on  a  parity  with  New  York.  We  do  not  ask  for 
anything  lower  than  a  rate  that  will  put  us  on  a  parity  with  other  cities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  Take  for  instance,  on  grain.  We  have  a  differential  of  2  cents  under 
New  York,  and  Baltimore  has  a  differential  of  3  cents  under  New  York,  1  cent  under 
Philadelphia.  If  we  know  that  the  tariff  is  being  maintained  on  grain  to  New 
York  and  Baltimore  we  have  no  complaint  And  X  would  like  to  say  that  during 
the  past  year,  at  least  since  the  letter  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  rates  have  been 
better  maintained,  so  far  as  m^r  knowledge  goes,  than  the^r  have  at  any  time  during 
my  connection  with  this  organization,  whicn  has  been  during  past  five  years. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  rates  are  kept  more  equitable  and  without  b»eing  unjustly 
discriminatory  to  any  particular  place? — A.  Yes;  I  believe,  in  other  words,  that  the 
railroad  companies  have  adhered  more  closely  to  the  published  tariff  rates.  A  lar^ 
volume  of  traffic  has  pajssed  through  the  various  ports.  They  have  all  received  their 
fair  share  of  it,  and  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  making  any  reductions  in  the  rates. 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion,  I  judge,  from  that  remark,  that  when  there  is  an  abundance 
of  traffic  there  is  less  unjust  discrimination  in  regard  to  individuals? — ^A.  Strange  to 
say,  I  jio  not  think  that  that  has  been  so  in  the  past.  It  seems  to  me,  from  my  own 
expenenoe,  that  the  railroad  companies  have  made  greater  efforts  to  secure  business 
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when  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  traffic,  in  the  past,  than  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  business;  but,  as  I  say,  since  the  1st  of  January  I  think  they  have  adhered 
to  the  tariff  rates,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  a^ribe  that  to?  A.  Competition.  You  mean  as  to  adhering  to 
the  rateel?  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  through  its  chairman,  I  believe, 
invited  the  presidents  and  managers  of  the  various  trunk  lines  to  a  conference  with 
the  idea  of  devising  some  plan  by  which  rates  could  be  better  maintained,  and  I 
think,  as  a  result  of  these  various  conferences  that  they  have  had  with  the  trunk  line 
officials,  great  good  has  been  accomplished.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  of  course,  they  had  their  own  joint  traffic  associations  and 
they  were  supposed  to  maintain  the  rates  through  those  associations.  The  commis- 
sion, I  think,  felt  possibly  that  by  getting  together  and  talking  the  matter  over  they 
could  come  to  some  agreement  by  which  the  rates  could  be  maintained. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  matters  of  discrimination  vou  present  them  to  the  railroads  in 
qu^ion,  transportation  companies,  and  if  the^  fail  to  comply  with  what  you  believe 
to  be  a  reasonable  request  you  make  complamt  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  done  that  often? — ^A.  Not  frequently;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  done  it  recently? — A.  We  have  not  had  occasion  to  fp  before  the 
commission  or  to  Appi^  to  the  railroads  operating  from  our  own  city  this  year.  We 
are  frequently  discriminated  against,  not  only  by  the  railroads  but  by  shippers,  and 
we  have  one  case  now  before  me  commission  in  which  we  think  the  discrimination 
is  caused  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  rather  than  the  carrier. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  ^ou  mean  by  that  exactly? — A.  Yes;  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  discrimination  is  falsely  billing  and 
falsely  misrepresenting  the  character  of  the  freight  shipped,  either  by  the  shipper  or 
tbe  railroad  companies ;  in  this  case  it  was  the  shipper.  I  will  cite  the  case,  if  you 
like.  We  are  snippers  of  large  quantities  of  haraware  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
South.  We  have  several  of  the  largest  hardware  houses  in  the  United  States  located 
in  Philadelphia.  During  the  latter  part  of  last  year  we  found  it  was  very  difficult  to 
sell  the  Southern  merchants.  The  matter  was  presented  to  me  by  1  or  2  of  our  hard- 
ware houses;  and  upon  investigation  I  found  that  certain  houses  in  the  Southwest 
were  underbidding  the  Philadelphia  merchants  very  materially.  The  rates  from 
the  Southw^  to  these  particular  points  in  North  and  South  Carolina  ought  to  be 
about  the  same  as  from  Philadelphia.  So  far  as  we  could  learn  the  rates  were  the 
same.  But  upon  presenting  the  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
they  delegated  a  representative  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  they  found  that  cer- 
tain houses  in  Louisville  were  shipping  hardware  to  points  in  the  South  as  well  as 
the  Southwest  and  misrepresenting  to  the  railroad  companies  the  contents  of  the 
cars.  They  were  shipping;  what  we  call  shelf  or  high-class  hardware  as  saddlery  or 
other  low-priced  commodities  of  hardware;  in  other  words,  they  were  securing  the 
benefit  of  a  sixth-class  rate  on  traffic  that  should  bear  a  first-class  rate.  Therefore, 
naturally  our  i)eople  could  not  begin  to  compete  with  them  without  thev  resorted  to 
the  same  practice.  That  case,  I  think,  is  now  in  the  courts  both  in  Texas  and  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  misrepresenting  the  character  of  this  freight  to  the  railroad 
companies? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  done  on  a  considerable  scale  in  order  to  make  itself  felt  as  far  as 
Philadelphia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroad  companies  were  not  cognizant  of  this 
misrepresentation? — ^A.  To  my  knowledge  they  were  not. 

Q^  Philadelphia  and  the  points  that  you  have  reference  to  in  this  illustration  have 
also  water  communication,  nave  they  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  that  discrimination,  occasioned  by  representing  the  frei^t  at  a 
false  classification,  amount  to  so  much  of  a  discrimination  as  to  enable  the  Western 
hardware  men  to  overcome  the  advantage  which  you  had  by  way  of  water  trans- 
portation as  well  as  land  transportation? — A.  Yes;  I  regret  to  say  that  the  water 
transportation  of  Philadelphia  coastwise  is  very  limited.  In  fact,  Philadelphia  occu- 
pies tne  position  of  only  having  one  line  between  it  and  the  South,  and  that  point 
IS  Norfolt,  Va. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  below  there? — A.  We  do  not  get  below  there,  and  therefore  all 
business  for  southern  territory  must  either  go  by  way  of  Baltimore,  by  rail  from 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  and  thence  by  steamer,  or  go  by  steamer  from  Philadelphia 
to  Norfolk  and  thence  by  rail  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  And  the  difference  in  the 
water  rate  is  so  small  that  it  would  cut  no  figure  in  a  discrimination  of  this  kind. 
The  differential  would  only  be  about  6  or  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
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Q.  Ib  that  abuse  continued  now? — A.  Well,  we  think  that  that  abuse  hiui  tempo- 
rarily been  stopped,  because  there  has  been  no  decision  rendered  by  the  courts  as 
yet.  We  triea  to  get  an  indictment  before  the  grand  jury  in  Louisville,  but  were 
unsuccessful,  and  we  are  still  investi^tin^  the  matter  and  hope  to  be  able  to  punish 
those  people  there  either  by  fine  or  impnsonment,  whatever  the  courts  may  deter- 
mine, unoer  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  league? — A.  About  5  years. 

Q.  During  that  time,  will  you  state  whether  you  have  had  occasion  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  on  many  occasions  with  the  different  rail- 
roads in  Philadelphia? — A.  We  have  nad  a  number  of  grievances  against  the  railroads 
during  that  time  which,  upon  presentation  to  the  railroad  companies,  have  been  set- 
tled satisfiactorily  to  the  merchants.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  companies  have 
protected  us  when  there  was  rate  cutting.  We  were  put  on  a  parity  with  the  other 
cities. 

Q.  \yhat  influence  did  you  brinff  to  bear  to  brin^  that  about? — ^A.  Simply  by 
pointing  out  to  them  that  we  would  lose  this  business  if  we  could  not  compete  witn 
the  rat^  named  to  other  cities. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  great  maiority  of  instances  the  intervention  of  these 
leagues  in  behalf  of  the  merchants  of  the  cities  that  the  leagues  represent  are  suc- 
cessful with  the  transportation  companies  in  cases  where  there  are  abuses  of  that 
charactei^ — A.  I  think  that  the  railroad  companies,  as  a  rule,  consider  seriously  all 

aueetions  that  are  broueht  to  them  by  these  various  freight  commissioners,  knowing 
[lat  they  represent  probably  the  better,  the  major  portion  of  the  shipping  interests 
of  the  particular  locality  in  which  they  exist,  and  also  knowing  that  they  are  familiar 
with  the  subjects  that  toey  bring  before  them.  It  was  thought  some  time  a^o  that 
these  organizations  were  antagonistic  to  the  railroad  companies.  I  do  not  think  the 
railroad  companies  think  so  now.  I  believe  they  think  that  they  are  a  benefit  to 
them,  because  they  very  often  prevent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and  the  time  of 
their  ofScials  being  taken  up  by  merchants  when  they  had  any  grievance.  This  is 
now  settled  directly  through  these  bureaus. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  this  system  of  false  classification  as  one  method  of  dis- 
crimination against  particular  locuities.  Can  you  five  an  account  of  any  other  prac- 
tice by  which  the  interests  of  Philadelphia  are  (Sscriminated  against?— A.  Not  as 
applying  to  Philadelphia  locally. 

Q.  Well,  speaking  more  broadly,  then. — A.  I  think  there  area  number  of  discrim- 
inations on  tne  part  of  carriers  that  affect  certain  interests,  speaking  generally. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  them? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  this  system  of  private  cars  is  a 
discrimination.  These  large  packing  houses  have  private  cars,  and  they  are  at  an 
advanta^  over  a  competitor  who  is  compelled  to  ship  his  commodity  in  tne  railroad 
companies'  cars  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  railr^ul  companies  pay  them  f  of  a 
cent  a  mile  for  the  use  of  the  cars. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  come  to  that  for  a  moment  A  private  car  is  the  result  of 
eneigy  ana  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  private  car.  He  built  that  car 
and  put  his  capital  into  it. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  course  he  is  entitled  to  any  legitimate  benefit  that  he  can  get  therefrom. 
Now,  where  does  the  illegitimate  benefit  come  to  him  from  the  use  of  the  private  cat? 
What  is  there  in  the  system  which  prevails  now  that  gives  him  an  undue  aa vantage? — 
A.  I  think  the  discrimination  or  the  undue  advanti^  that  he  gains  is  by  reason  of 
the  hiffh  rates  that  he  gets  for  the  use  of  that  car.  I  think  the  railroads  could  very 
well  i^ord  to  handle  their  cars  and  make  money  on  the  price  they  pay  them  for  the 
use  of  them. 

Q.  What  advantage  is  there  to  the  railroad  company  from  the  use  of  this  private 
car  to  justify  paying  exorbitantly  for  the  use  of  it? — A.  That  I  can  not  say;  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  know  only  that  the  evil  existel? — ^A.  I  only  know  that  the  evil  exists,  but 
why  it  exists  I  can  not  say.  As  I  say,  we  do  not  feel  the  effect  of  that  in  Philadel- 
phia as  much  probably  as  they  would  in  some  of  the  other  seaboard  cities. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  not  something  in  the  fact  that  by  giving  this  payment  the  rail- 
road gets  more  of  the  business  of  a  particular  individual  than  it  would  otherwise 
get? — A.  Possibly  that  is  so;  it  may  get  an  advantage  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that,  however;  it  is  only  a  surmise? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  method  of  discrimination  that  you  know  of  that  your  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to,  not  particularly  confined  to  Philadelphia? — A.  I  personally 
can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  railroad  oompAnies,  in  conjunction  with  tne  steam- 
ship companies,  should  make  a  lower  rate,  for  illustration,  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago 
thim  is  made  in  many  instances  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  what  is  known  as 
import  traffic    I  think  that  is  a  discrimination  which  operates  against  the  merchants. 
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Q.  Now,  before  you  go  any  further,  have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  diacrimi- 
nationB  made  in  exoort  rates?  There  are  discriminations  made  on  both  export  and 
import  rates. — A.  Tne  witness  (Mr.  F.  S.  Neal)  whom  you  iiad  before  you  this  morn- 
ing testified  very  particularly  on  that  subject,  and  I  can  only  reiterate  what  he  said. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might  differ  with  him. — ^A.  No,  I  agree  with  him. 

Q.  Now,  then,  to  come  back  to  the  import  rates,  can  you  give  the  commission 
some  idea  of  the  averase  difference  between  freights—say  of  imports  from  Liverpool 
to  Chicago  via  Philademhia  or  by  way  of  New  York,  and  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  to  Chicago? — ^A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  difference  now,  but  I 
could  obtain  the  figures  and  send  them  to  you. 

Q.  Well,  we  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  do  that.  It  is  a  consider- 
able difference,  is  it? — A.  There  is  on  some  commodities  considerable  difference;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reason  is  assigned  for  that? — A.  No;  I  do  not 

There  is  another  practice  which  prevails  among  railroads  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  question  of  the  Ajnerican  merchant  marine  was  brought  to  your 
attention  this  morning  by  the  witness,  and  it  reminded  me  of  the  fact  timt  while  our 
merchant  marine  on  the  ocean  is  very  small — in  fact  comparatively  nothing — ^if  the 
practice  which  is  pursued  by  the  railroad  companies  during  the  lake  season  contin- 
ues, after  a  time  we  will  lose  considerable  of  that  traffic  also.  Strange  to  say,  the 
railroad  companies  at  the  beginninjg  of  the  opening  of  lake  traffic  usually  reduce  their 
rates  on  commodities  that  are  earned  in  laige  quantities,  like  sugar  and  coal,  which 
is  the  life  of  the  lake  trade;  and  they  reduce  those  rates  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  commencing  to  take  that  traffic  away  from  the  lake  trade,  and  immediately  after 
the  lake  season  they  restore  their  rates. 

Q.  Has  not  that  Deen  characteristic  of  the  railroad  transportation  lines  wherever 
they  come  in  competition  with  water  lines?  Is  not  that,  you  might  say,  essential? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Have  they  not  done  it  on  rivers? — A.  Wherever  they  have  water  competition 
they  usually  do  it  on  these  low-priced  commodities  that  they  are  carrying  in  compe- 
tition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqithar.)  You  speak  of  the  competition  in  the  lake  trade  as  between 
the  railroads  and  the  water.  Do  not  the  railrosuls  own  their  own  lines  of  ships  on 
the  lakes? — A.  They  own  their  own  lines  for  carrying  general  merchandise;  that  is,  I 
can  not  say  that  they  own  them,  but  they  operate  them  in  conjunction  Yfiib.  the  rail- 
roads. But  I  am  speaking  now  of  low,  coarse  freights  that  are  carried  by  what  are 
known  as  tramp  steamers  on  the  lakes,  not  as  to  the  regular  lines.  The  regular-line 
boats  do  not  carry  those  low,  coarse  freights  as  a  rule.  They  generally  try  to  get  a 
commodity  that  pays  a  higher  rate  of  freight — general  mercliandise. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  carrying  coal.  Does  not  the  Lackawanna  carry  its 
own  coal? — A.  The  Lackawanna  carries  its  own  coal,  probably.  I  do  not  think  it 
carries  anvthin^  like  the  quantity  that  is  shipped  to  the  West. 

Q.  In  the  freight  boats  that  ship  ores,  do  they  not  get  exactly  the  same  as  the 
liners  themselves? — ^A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  support  the  other  lines? — ^A.  Well,  the  other  lines 
are  operated,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  by  the  railroad  companies.  Thev  are 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  railroad  companies,  and  they  get  the  light  or  high- 
class  freight  that  pays,  where  the  tramp  boat  would  not  get  anything  of  that  kind, 
because  she  does  not  carry  a  general  cargo.  She  carries  a  cargo  of  gram,  for  instance, 
or  a  cargo  of  coal,  or  a  cargo  of  ore,  or  a  cai^o  of  oil. 

Q.  Can  the  regular  railroiad  freighter  carry  at  a  greater  price  than  the  free  freighter 
can? — A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  can  she  get  a  higher  rate? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  would  be  no  way  of  carrying  it  by  lake  except  by  the  regular 
lines.  These  very  low  priced  commodities,  I  have  just  said — ^they  would  not  like 
to  load  and  put  a  full  cai^  of  coal  with  general  merchandise. 

Q.  Regular  rates  are  established  on  ccml,  for  instance,  at  Buffalo,  which  is  the 
greatest  coal  port  of  the  world.  The  7  or  8  trunk  lines  in  that  city,  the  lines  of  rail- 
roads, laigely  have  their  regular  lines  of  boats  which  they  use  for  their  own  traffic 
during  navigation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  wnen  there  is  a  surplus  to  be  carried  they  bring  in  these  freight  boats, 
putting  them  on  the  same  freight  rate  as  other  long-haul  freight,  do  they  not? — ^A. 
You  mean  to  say  that  they  charter  these  outside  boats  that  do  not  belong  to  their 
lines^ 

Q.  Always. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  charter  outside  boats  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing any  low  commodities  now.  If  tiiere  was  sufficient  traffic  west  bound  or  east 
bound  of  general  merchandise,  and  the  railroad  companies  or  water  lines  saw  it  was 
to  their  advantage  to  charter  an  extra  boat,  if  they  could  go  and  get  a  boat  at  a  price 
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that  they  thought  would  enable  them  to  make  some  profit  at  the  time,  they  would 
undoubtedly  charter  it. 

Q.  Well,  when  they  all  have  their  own  boats  in  use,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  outside  boats  get  the  current  rate,  do  they  not,  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth, 
Chid^  and  Milwaukee? — A.  They  cet  the  current  rate;  yes. 

Q.  no  that  practically  speaking,  when  you  mentioned  tne  competition  of  the  rail- 
roads you  did  not  seem  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  railroads  own  their 
own  transportation  boats  on  the  water? — ^A.  But  they  do  not  own  them  all. 

Q.  I  speak  of  trunk  lines.  They  own  the  water  transportation,  do  they  not? — A.  I 
think  the  statistics  will  show  }rou  that  the  percentage  of  boats  owned  by  the  railroads 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  tonnage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchforo.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  are  largely  inter- 
ested in  those  boats  in  cases  where  thev  do  not  own  the  whole  line  themselvee^ — A. 
Well,  that  I  can  not  say.  I  expect  that  they  must  have  some  interest  in  the  boats. 
I  can  only  speak  for  one  line  which  is  operated  on  the  lakes,  which  I  am  familiar 
with,  and  that  is  what  is  known  as  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company. 
Those  boats  are  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
and  those  boats  are  not  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  are  time-chartered  boats? — A.  No;  they  are  boats 
owned  by  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company,  which  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  corporation.  I  am  very  familiar  with  that  because  I  worked  for  that  com- 
pany and  I  know  just  what  it  is.  Now,  they  have  probably  in  their  fleet  16  or  18 
steamers,  but  the^^  could  not  afford  to  use  one  of  those  boats  to  carry  a  cai^o  of  coal 
to  Duluth  or  Chicago  and  exclude  other  freight,  because  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient money  in  it  for  them.  But  there  are  boate  on  the  lakes  that  are  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  full  cargoes,  not  ^neral  cargoes,  and  those  are  the  boats 
that  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  this  competition,  or  will  suffer,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  that  kept  up  it  would 
diminish  the  number  of  boats  very  greatiy;  those  independent  general  cargo  boatd? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  it  will  divert  the  traffic  from  the  lakes  to  the  rail. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anv  other  case  in  which  there  is  a  line  of  freight  boats  owned  by 
any  line  of  railroad  that  is  tributary  to  the  lakes? — A.  I  do  not  know  positively, 
altnough  I  think  the  New  York  Central  own  their  boats.  They  have  a  line.  I  think 
they  own  them.    And  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  own  theirs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  good  policy  for  a  railroad  corporation  to  own  steamboats 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  freight  on  a  line  parallel  with  their  railroads?  Do 
you  tnink  there  is  an3rthing  against  public  policy  in  the  principle? — A.  Only  this, 
that  the  rates  by  water  are  not  controlled  by  the  interstate  law ;  the  rates  by  rail  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  and,  therefore,  a  railroad  owning  its  own  boats  mieht  be  in  a  position 
to  discriminate,  whereas  by  carrying  the  freight  all  rail  it  would  be  more  apt  to  be 
shown. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  particularly  was  as  to  the  injury  that  may  result 
to  the  ffeneral  'public  from  the  monopoly  occasioned  by  such  a  proceeding  as  that. 
In  the  nrst  place,  railroad  corporations  are  created,  as  a  general  rule,  for  land  trans- 
portation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  for  water  transportation;  they  are  not  authorized,  as  a  general  rule,  except 
in  special  instances,  to  engage  in  water  transportation,  except  where  that  water  trans- 
portation is  supplementary  or  complementary  to  their  land  transportation;  but  in 
some  sections  oi  this  country  railroad  corporations  have  deliberatefjr  gone  to  work 
and  put  in  on  rivers — ^this,  of  course,  is  not  testimony ;  I  am  merely  giving  it  as  an  illus- 
tration— competing  lines  of  steamboats  with  other  river  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  those  lines  of  transportation,  and  as  sOon  as  they  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  the  river  competition,  why,  up  go  the  rates  again? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  set  at  is  whether  tnere  is  any  such  process  as  that  going 
on  on  the  lakes? — A.  Well,  the  information  that  1  am  giving  you  now  in  that  con- 
nection is  my  own  thought.  I  have  not  any  facts  or  figures  to  give  you,  but  that  is 
the  theory  that  I  advance,  that  in  time  it  will  force  these  boats  off  the  lakes,  and 
then  these  rates  will  go  up,  as  you  state.  The  same  practice  has  been  in  force  for  a 
long  time  in  the  river  ana  coastwise  water  transportation. 

Q.  Until  a  short  time  ago  they  carried  a  bushel  of  wheat  all  the  way  from  Duluth 
to  Buffalo,  IjOOO  miles,  for  a  cent  and  a  half.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  any  railroad 
doing  that  within  the  next  thousand  years? — A.  Railroad  companies  have  been  known 
to  carry  freight  at  a  Iobb  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  water  traffic  and  depending, 
as  I  stated  before,  on  the  higher  class  commodities  to  make  their  money.  The  raS- 
roads  of  the  United  States  to-day,  statistics  show,  only  pay  1}  per  cent  interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  invested.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  Erie  Canal.  The  railroads 
numinff  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  can  compete  with  canal  business  on  the  Erie 
Canal  auring  the  season  of  canal  navigation,  and  they  do  do  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Carry  freight  cheaper? — A.  They  compete;  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  make  any  lower  rates. 

Q.  (By  Senator  M allory.  )  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  on  this  particular 
point  of  discriminatior? — A.  I  would  like  to  say  I  have  heen  an  advocate  of  pooling 
lor  several  years,  because  I  believe  that  if  such  laws  are  enacted  by  Congress  as  would 
permit  the  railroad  companies  to  pool  it  would  do  away  to  a  very  great  extent  with 
these  fiulures.  Competition  means  discrimination.  I  'think  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
for  the  commercial  community  at  large  to  permit  the  railroad  companies  to  pool,  and 
know  that  the  rates  are  uniform  and  stable,  than  it  will  be  for  them  to  go  on  as  they  are 
now,  gradually  acquiring  the  weaker  railroads  and  practically  controlling  them.  If 
they  keep  on  at  the  rate  they  are  going,  in  a  few  years  the  railroads  of  this  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  will  oe  in  the  hands  of  a  Tery  few  men,  and  then  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  rates  to  suit  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  say  competition  is  the  parent  of  discrimination? — 
A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  How  would  this  pooling  business  prevent  this  tendency 
to  consolidation  which  seems  to  be  in  operation  now,  not  only  in  railroads,  but  in 
almost  everything  else?  It  has  been  operating  probably  for  a  very  great  number  of 
ye&Ts  in  the  case  of  railroads,  and  we  see  it  ever^  day.  How  would  giving  them  the 
right  to  pool  prevent  that  tendency  to  combination;  and  if  it  does  prevent  that 
tendency,  would  that  necessarily  be  a  benefit? — A.  I  believe  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
road companies  are  not  able  to  control  the  situation  has  been  the  cause  of  these 
so-called  combinations  in  railroads.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  what  led  up  to  that 
condition. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  weaker  railroads,  being  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  that  violent,  fierce  competition  that  arose  out  o7  these  conditions,  became 
exhausted,  were  driven  to  the  wall,  or  gobbled  up  b}r  and  consolidated  witix  the 
stronger  ones? — A.  I  believe  in  competition,  but  in  legitimate  competition;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  le^timate  competition  where  a  road  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  has 
to  pay  no  dividends  on  its  capital  stock  and  cuts  the  rate  to  such  a  point  that  it  com^iels 
a  standard  trunk  line,  like  the  New  York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania,  to  make  a  rate 
to  meet  the  competition.  I  do  not  think  that  is  healthy  competition.  I  think  com- 
petition where  it  is  the  markets,  the  deliveries,  and  so  on  is  all  right. 

Q.  Does  your  idea  of  permitting  transportation  companies  to  make  pooling  con- 
tracts stop  at  that,  or  would  you  go  further  and  put  some  supervisory  control  over 
the  making  of  suclr  contracts? — ^A.  Undoubtedly^'  I  would  want  to  see  the  contracts 
made  under  the  control  of  a  disinterested  body;  in  other  words,  I  am  only  in  favor  of 
pooling  under  control  and  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  idea,  except  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  themselves,  but  they  do  not  seem,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  to 
approve  of  that.  They  do  not  want  to  be  hampered  by  having  to  submit  their  con- 
tracts to  the  approval  of  anybody. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  object  so  seriously  to  the 
contracts  as  to  giving  the  commission,  the  power  to  fix  rates;  some  of  the  rates  at 
least. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  pooling  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  its  present  powers,  or  would  you  have  the 
powers  of  the  commission  enlarged  before  permitting  pooling  under  their  direction? — 
A.  I  would  like  to  see  the  commission's  powers  enlarged.  You,  in  all  probability, 
will  find  that  the  Western  pe^ople  are  oppDsed  to  pooling.  I  understand  you  have  a 
witness  coming  from  St.  Louis  to-morrow  who  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic 
Bureau,  and  he  undoubtedly  will  be  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Under  any  conditions? — A.  I  think  under  any  condi- 
tions. I  probably  may  oe  selfish  in  advocating  pooling.  I  advocate  pooling  because 
I  think  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  He  would  prob- 
ably oppose  it  because  there  are  a  number  of  lines  running  into  St.  Louis,  and  he  can 
make  tetter  terms  on  account  of  the  competition  on  the  number  of  lines  he  has  to 
work  with.  But  I  think,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  if  uniform  rates 
and  staple  rates  could  be  brought  about,  it  would  be  better  for  the  public. 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  have  you  considered  the  question  of  classifica- 
tion as  connected  with  discrimination? — A.  I  think  classification  is  the  basis  of  the 
rate-making  power  of  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  advisability  of  having  a  uniform  system  of  classi- 
fication in  this  country?— A.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  uniform  system  of  classifii^- 
tion,  and  I  think  it  ought  also  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  onl}r  way  to  effect  it,  under  some  Government  agency? — A. 
You  can  readily  see  the  classification  is  really  the  rate-making  power.    A  commodity 
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is  classed  under  a  certain  head,  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  as  it  may  be.  The 
railroad  companies  make  the  classification;  the  merchants  do  not  make  it  If  they 
make  a  commodity  second  class  that  we  think  should  be  fourth  clafes,  they  get  the 
second-class  rate,  and  we  have  no  means  of  securing  redress  except  by  application  to 
the  association  classification  committee,  and  if  they  do  not  grant  it  we  have  to  pay 
second-class  rate  on  that  commodity. 

Q.  The  making  of  a  classification  is  not  an  arbitrary  power,  but  there  is  some  rea- 
son for  that  classification? — ^A.  The  railroad  companies  always  have  good  reasons  for 
them.  Then  there  are  3  classifications,  Official,  Western,  and  Southwestern,  and  they 
\Siry.  A  commodity  in  one  classification  may  be  of  another  when  it  reaches  the 
territory  of  the  Western  association,  and  that,  to  the  shippers,  very  often  is  incon- 
venient. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  favoring  uniform  classification,  which  will 
cover  the  railroads  of  the  country,  rather  than  nave  3  classifications.  There  are 
good  reasons  why  the  classification  is  higher  in  one  territory  than  another;  the  dis- 
trict may  be  sparsely  settled. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practical  for  any  central  authority,  in  view  of  all  the 
various  and  diverse  interests  and  reasons  why  classification  should  be  different,  to 
bring  them  to  a  uniform  system,  or  anything  approximating  a  uniform  system? — A.  I 
think  it  might  be  done.    It  would  take  considerable  time  and  labor  to  do  it. 

Q.  ^By  Rx>fessor  Johnson.)  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  of  course,  in 
the  shipment  of  goods.  You  have  the  experience  of  the  merchants  of  ^our  associa- 
tion in  the  shipment  of  goods,  and  you,  of  course,  are  in  the  Official  classification  ter- 
ritory?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  one  uniform  classification  in  this  so- 
called  Official  territory,  or  whether  there  are  numerous  differences  practiced  on  the 
part  of  the  various  railroad  companies  that  amount  to  a  diversification  in  classifica- 
tion; whether  we  really  have  one  classification  in  that  territory  or  whether  we  have 
several? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  the  railroads  would  deliberately  permit  the 
shipper  to  classify  an  article  under  something  other  than  the  proper  heaa  it  belongs 
to  m  the  classification.  The  shippers  have  resorted  to  that  practice.  They  use  the 
classification  of  another  article. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  do  any  railroad  lines  maintain  for  any  portion  of  their  busi- 
ness anything  else  than  the  Official? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  sudhere  to  the  Official 
classification. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  actual  disadvanta^  it  is  to  a  hardware  merchant  who 
wants  to  sell  goods  in  Denver,  a  Philadelphia  hardware  merchant,  what  disad- 
vantage it  is  that  there  are  two  classifications  that  he  has  to  use? — A.  In  making  the 
rate,  say  he  gets  a  third-class  rate  to  Chicago;  when  the  j^oods  reach  Chicago  he  gets 
a  second-class  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver;  you  can  not  fij^re  on  that  rate  from  Chi- 
cago to  Denver  unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  classification. 

Q.  Both  rates  are  published,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes.  The  publication  of  rates  is 
a  farce,  in  my  opinion,  so  &r  as  being  a  benefit  to  the  shipper  is  concerned.  Under 
the  interstate-commerce  act  the  tariffs  are  posted  in  the  freight  station.  The  shipper 
never  goes  to  the  station;  he  sends  his  truckman.  The  only  way  the  merchant  can 
secure  the  rate  is  to  go  to  the  railroad  company.  He  goes  to  the  railroad  office,  or  to 
my  office,  and  I  secure  the  rate  for  him. 

Q.  That  is  because  the  rate  is  changed  so  frequently? — A.  No;  it  is  not  because  it 
is  changed  so  frequently;  it  is  because  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  classification  Ques- 
tion. He  has  the  Official  classification  back  in  his  office,  and  if  he  wanted  to  fina  out 
what  some  particular  article  would  be  classified  under  he  probably  could  find  it,  and 
maybe  not.  The  easiest  way  is  to  go  to  the  railroad  and  ask  the  rate  to  Chicago  on 
hanlware  or  whatever  it  mieht  be. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.j  With  reference  to  this  matter  of  publication  of  freight 
rates,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  rare  for  the  shipper,  say,  buyine  in  Philadelphia  from 
Denver  or  from  one  of  the  cities  in  the  South,  say  Atlanta,  to  nimself  investigate  the 
different  rates  or  different  cla^fications  on  different  kinds  of  goods? — A.  He  generally 
depends  on  the  shipper j  he  depends  on  the  shipper  giving  him  the  lowest  possible 
rate  to  the  point  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  point 
where  there  is  water  competition,  of  course  the  rate  is  lower  by  water  than  the  rail 
rate,  and  the  usual  procedure  would  be  for  the  merchant  to  ask  him  whether  he 
wanted  his  eoods  to  go  by  water  or  by  rail.  The  rate  he  generally  arranges  at  this 
end  of  the  line,  unless  he  gets  special  instructions.  Sometimes  the  consi^ee  will 
ffive  directions  to  route  the  freight  by  certain  lines  either  on  account  of  friendship 
tor  the  agent  who  happens  to  be  in  that  city  or  on  account  of  his  getting  a  concession 
from  one  of  the  competing  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Considering  that  the  sum  paid  for  freight  in  this  country  is 
greater  than  ail  the  taxes,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  putting  a  tremendous  respon- 
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sibility,  a  very  great  power,  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
fix  the  rate^ — ^A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  for  the  people  to  intrust  such  a  vast  power  to, 
sajr,  5 men? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  for  tnis  reason:  the  complexion  of  the  com- 
mission is  constantly  changjing,  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  5 
men  to  make  rates  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  When  I  said  that  I  wanted 
to  have  poolins  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  I  wanted  them  to  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  rates  also. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  State  in  the  Union  which  makes  it  the  part  of  the  railroad 
commissioner  to  fix  rates? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  Texas  does.  Texas  and 
Missouri,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  the  power  of  fixing  the  rate,  in  your  judgment, 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  say,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
State  in  the  Union? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  in 
doubt  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  do  you  make  any  distinction  between  the  fixing 
of  rates  as  an  initiatory  process  and  the  fixing  of  rates  in  a  re  visionary  wav,  when 
you  condemn  the  power?    For  instance,  when  you  spoke  against  the  advisability  of 

§iving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  rates,  did  you  have  in  mind 
lie  prescribing  of  a  general  schedule  of  rates  or  power  to  revise  rates  that  have  been 
promulgated  by  private  authority? — A.  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  spoke  the  idea  that 
the  pooling  contracts  be  submitted  to  a  commission,  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  they 
seemed  unreasonable,  they  could  be  carried  to  the  courts. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  pooling,  on  rate  making,  do  you  make  any  dif- 
ference between  the  first  process  of  creating  and  the  power  of  revision? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  the  two  functions  are  very  different? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  quite  understand  your  question. 

Q.  One  way  of  fixing  the  rates  would  be  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  go  to  work  and  get  out  a  schedule  of  rates,  and  promulgate  it,  and  compel  the  rail- 
rof^s  to  observe  that  schedule;  another  way  woula  be  to  allow  each  railroad  to  make 
its  schedule,  and  each  combination  of  companies,  and  put  them  in  force,  subject  to 
the  revisionary  power  of  the  National  Government.  Now,  would  you  oppose  the 
one  the  same  as  the  other? — A.  I  would  prefer  the  latter. 

Q.  Would  you  oppose  the  latter? — A.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  what  the 
scope  of  the  power  of  the  commission  might  be. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  latter  power  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  desires  subject  to  the  superior  power  of  the  courta? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  As  I  understand,  ^our  idea  is  that  this  power  should 
be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  approving  or 
disapproving  contracts  entered  into  regarding  the  transportation  of  freight  by  cor- 
porations; that  power  should  be  given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
approve  or  disapprove  them.  If  they  disapprove  them,  then  it  should  be  taken  to  a 
iuaicial  body  or  court,  and  ultimately  determined  by  the  action  of  that  appellate 
body?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  ordinary  judge  of  a  United  States  district  court  or  circuit 
court  is  better  qualified  to  determine  what  should  be  a  reasonable  or  just  rate  than 
a  commission  lixe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whose  members  have  been 
devoting  years  to  the  study  of  this  question? — A.  I  was  referring  more  particularly 
to  some  specific  rate  that  might  be  named  that  might  be  unreasonable.  There  is  or 
there  was  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  to  the  effect  that  any  2  or  3  railroads  that  choose 
to  go  into  a  comoination  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  traffic  and  earnings  may  do  so, 
but  they  must  submit  that  contract  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  if 
there  are  any  rates  that  are  too  high,  according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, they  have  the  ri^ht  to  order  a  reduction;  and  if  the  railroads  do  not  agree  to 
that,  they  can  take  it  to  the  courts. 

Q.  To  come  to  the  practical  point,  the  method  by  which  this  can  be  done:  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  a  single  ]ud^  who  has  never  had  any  business  of  that  kind 
before  him,  no  nimiliarity  with  railroad  matters,  is  better  qualified  to  determine  as 
to  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  a  rate  than  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  men  specially  selected  with  reference  to  their  adapta- 
bility for  the  purpose? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  proper  thiii^  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  stated  you  were  m  favor  of  the  enlarging  of  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  now  you  say  you  are  opposed  to  them 
fixing  the  rates  or  revising  the  rates.  In  what  way  would  you  have  their  powers 
enlarged? — A.  I  think  it  would  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission if  they  were  permitted  to  veto  rates,  such  rates  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
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in  force  until  decided  by  the  judicial  body.  I  do  not  think  the  merchant  would  suffer 
by  reason  of  the  rates  not  being  enforcea.  That  would  certainly  enlarge  the  powers. 
Ajid  there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  they  might  be  enlareed.  From  the 
national  board  of  trade  petition  after  petition  has  gone  to  Congress  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  O^mmission.  I  am  not  prepared 
just  at  this  time  to  state  how  the  commission's  powers  should  be  enlaiged,  but  that 
IS  all  on  record. 

Q.  Would  not  the  vital  matter  of  enlai^ng  the  powers  come  down  to  the  question 
of  rateel? — A.  That  is  one  way,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  they 
could  be  given  authority  that  would  be  of  importance  to  the  commercial  community. 
I  have  some  resolutions  here,  presented  by  the  national  board  of  trade  to  Congress, 
on  that  subject,  which  I  will  be  very  glad  to  Jeave  with  the  commission,  covering  the 
last  3  or  4  years. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Could  you  ^ve  us  in  a  few  words  an  account  of  the 
purpose  and  activity  of  the  National  Association  of  Freight  Shipper^ — A.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  takmg  up  matters  resarding  methods  of  transportation,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  matters  of  a  national  character  that  can  be  presented  to  Congress,  we 
frame  resolutions  and  send  them  to  Congress.  For  instance,  we  have  alr^y  pre- 
sented resolutions  on  uniform  classification  and  on  the  antiscalping  laws  and  a  number 
of  other  subjects.  It  is  about  on  the  same  order,  so  far  as  transportation  is  concerned, 
as  the  National  Board  of  Trade.    We  only  take  up  national  Questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  or  against  scalping — ^these  resolutions 
presented  to  Con^reas? — A.  We  are  opposed  to  it 

Q.  Could  you  give  some  reasons  to  the  commission  why  your  association  takes 
this  position  as  regards  scalping? — A.  We  think  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  trav- 
eling public  that  this  practice  should  not  be  permitted.  We  think  if  we  do  not  have 
scalping,  in  all  probability  we  can  get  lower  passenger  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  kbnnedy.)  Do  you  believe,  also,  you  will  get  lower  passenger  rates  if 
the  system  of  free  passes  is  abolished? — A.  That  is  a  question  I  do  not  know  much 
about.    It  is  a  passenger  question. 

Q.  Do  you  not  suppose  they  affect  the  rates  more  than  the  scalping  question? — A. 
I  understand  it  is  a  very  serious  evil,  but  I  understand  the  roads  are  trymg  to  abolish 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  to  go  to 
CongresB  for  a  law  abolishing  all  passes  than  to  abolish  the  broker?~A.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  passenger  end  oi  it  at  all;  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  evil  exists. 

Q^  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  are  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Freight  Shipper^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  an  office  as  president  where  you  conduct  business? — A.  We  meet 
once  a  year  in  Washington. 

Q.  Your  activity  is  practically  confined  to  the  period  of  your  convention? — ^A. 
Yes.  We  have  an  executive  committee.  When  any  important  matter  takes  place 
durinff  the  year,  we  call  the  executive  committee  together  and  act  on  it. 

Q.  This  national  organization,  in  &ct,  enters  complaint  as  a  national  association, 
in  case  of  a  complaint?— A.  Yes,  as  a  national  association. 

Q.  As  in  the  case  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade?—' 
A.  They  do  not  do  so. 

Q.  They  are  a  committee  for  recommending? — A.  Yes;  that  is  all. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  7,  1899, 

TESTIHOlfY  OF  lOl.  A.  J.  YANLANSIHOHAM,' 

Oommistioner  SL  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  A.  J.  Vanland- 
indiam.  being  diilv  sworn,  testified  as  iollows: 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Mallort.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  A.  J.  Vanlandingham. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?— A.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  What  is  your  buMnesei?— A.  Commissioner  of  the  St  Louis  Traffic  Bureau. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  your  duties  are  in  connection  with  that  office?— A. 
The  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau  is  an  organization  of  the  St  Louis  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers, having  about  2,200  members.    The  object  of  the  bureau  is  to  secure  to 

1  Since  deceaaed. 
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St.  Loiiia  fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  transportation  into  and  out  of  St  Louis,  as 
compared  with  other  cities,  in  order  that  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  may  be 
able  to  meet  the  competition  in  what  we  consider  St  Louis  territory,  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  other  cities. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  traffic  association  been  in  existence? — A.  Thepresent  organ- 
ization has  b^n  in  existence  two  years  and  a  half.  The  St  Louis  Traffic  Association, 
which  was  its  predecessor,  was  organized  in  1890. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  cause  that  led  to  its  ommization? — ^A.  It  was  indi- 
rectly oi^^anized  by  reason  of  a  similar  organization  at  Kansas  City,  of  which  I  waa 
commissioner.  It  waa  directly  oiieanized  tor  the  purpose  of  removing  discrimination 
that  was  supposed  to  exist  and  did  exist  as  against  the  city  of  St  Louis  as  compared 
with  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

Q.  Has  it  been  efficacious  in  removing  any  discrimination? — A.  I  think  so.  They 
think  well  enough  of  it  to  pay  about  115,000  a  ^ear  for  its  maintenance. 

Q.  Illustrate  as  briefly  as  you  can,  but  covering  as  much  of  the  matter  as  you  can, 
the  character  of  the  principal  discriminations  which  led  to  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  merchants  of  St.  Louis. — A.  I  do  not  understand. 

Q.  What  was  the  method  or  character  or  form  of  discrimination  practiced  against 
St.  Louis? — A.  Of  course  the  general  practice  was  one  of  tariff  rates.  Wherever  the 
St.  Louis  merchant  had  an  inside  rate,  if  there  was  any,  he  kept  it  to  himself,  a  rebate 
or  lower  rate  than  the  published  tariff.  My  office  never  takes  any  cognizance  of  a 
proposition  where  a  St.  Louis  man  is  supposed  to  have  a  rate  different  from  the  pub- 
lished tariff.  If  it  is  a  Chica^^  or  a  Kansas  City  man,  we  investigate.  Consequently 
as  to  rates  of  that  kind  we  will  not  make  any  investigation  as  to  any  complaints  that 
may  be  made  as  against  St  Louis.  Rates  generally  have  been  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lished tariff  during  the  year  1899.  There  were  fewer  rates  maintained  in  1898  tlum 
at  any  time  within  my  knowledge  of  the  railroad  business,  and  I  have  been  in  the 
railrcM&d  business  for  28  years. 

Q.  In  what  form  were  these  discrimination^ — A.  In  every  method  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  cut  a  rate. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  illustration? — A.  One  method  is  the  payment  of  commis- 
sions to  secure  business. 

Q-  Payment  of  commissions  to  merchants? — A.  Payment  of  commissions  to  mer- 
chants. '  Of  course  you  understand  in  this  testimony  my  testimony  on  this  proposition 
is  not  testimony  that  could  be  taken  into  court,  because  I  do  not  know  of  tnese  things 
directly,  only  indirectly.  Another  method  is  by  direct  rebates — that  is,  simply  so 
much  on  the  tariff.  Another  method  is  by  allowing  a  larger  proportion  to  one  line 
as  its  division  of  the  rate  than  the  regular  division,  that  proportion  being  paid  to  the 
shipper  to  secure  his  business.  Anotner  method  is  by  what  you  might  say  is  a  manip- 
ulation of  rates,  changing  the  destination  in  transit  to  a  basis  that  will  make  a  lower 
proportion.  As  an  illustration,  the  rate  on  grain  for  export  from  Kansas  City  or  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  Chicago  has  been  3.2  cents  lower  per  hundred  pounds  than  when 
for  local  consumption.  The  consequence  has  been,  and  proved  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  that  all  the  grain  moved  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Chicago  has  been  going  into  Chicago  on  the  basis  of  the  through  rate — ^that  is,  billed 
to  Chicago  for  export.  It  goes  into  the  Chicago  elevator  and  it  may  go  out  to  New 
England.  This  is  a  general  proposition.  It  goes  into  an  elevator  in  Chicago  and  it 
may  go  out  by  rail.  If  it  does  it  goes  out  at  80  per  cent  of  the  published  Chicago  • 
export  rate;  if  it  goes  for  export,  80  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  rate,  less  3 
cents.  We  will  say  the  rate  was  13  cents;  3  cents  was  deducted  for  New  York  ter- 
minals, and  80  per  cent  of  the  rate  plus  this  3  cents;  8  plus  3,  or  11  cents,  was  the 
rate  and  not  13,  as  published.  It  might  go  by  water.  It  was  shown  in  the  testihiony 
that  if  it  went  by  water  no  record  was  taken  other  than  at  Buffalo.  The  water  car- 
riers of  Chicago'  will  not  keep  a  record  of  destination  except  to  Buffalo.  There  it 
goes  to  the  railroads.  The  statement  *'It  went  to  Chicago  for  export"  was  a  subter- 
fuge, and  the  rate  was  cut  by  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  to  take  advantage  of  this  difference  between  export 
rates  and  rates  for  domestic  consumption,  all  that  went  through  Chicago  went  at  export 
rates? — A.  All  com  and  wheat;  it  did  not  apply  to  so  great  an  extent  on  oats;  it  did 
to  the  same  degree,  but  it  was  not  noticeable  to  so  great  an  extent 

Q.  In  that  case,  then,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  discrimination  between  those 
shipping  from  west  of  Chicago  to  Chicago? — A.  There  was  this  discrimination:  when 
I  say  all  the  grain,  I  mean  all  the  n*ain  that  was  handled  by  the  freight  shippers  on 
these  roads.  There  was  also  anotner  termination  through  the  St  Louis  gateway. 
St  Louis  is  a  competitor  for  Western  grain.  We  were  discriminated  againe^  to  the 
extent  of  the  3.2  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  because  the  rate  to  Chicago  and  through 
was  3.2  cents  less  than  when  ship|>ed  through  St.  Louis,    The  consequence  was  the 
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grain  that  would  ordinarily  move  in  both  directions  through  both  cities  haid  an  undue 
preference  to  Chicago  on  the  north  and  through  Klansas  City,  a  preference  that  was 
natural  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  Gulf. 

Q.  Was  not  that  Intimately  due  to  the  lake  transportation  competition? — ^A.  The 
lake  competition  has  been  felt  always,  and  they  have  had  an  advanta^  on  this 
ground  in  Chicago.  In  the  published  tariff  the  fake  competition  would  have  been 
met  through  the  St  Louis  gateway.  The  rates  are  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  these 
situations  on  an  agreed  basis. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  in  your  judgment,  for  the  difference  between  export  rates 
and  rates  for  domestic  consumption,  to  the  East  on  grain? — ^A.  At  some  periods  an 
export  rate  lower  than  an  inland  rate  is  probably  necessary.  It  has  not  OQen  neces- 
saiy  during  1898  and  1899.  Our  ^rain  would  have  gone  abroad  to  as  great  an  extent, 
so  uir  as  the  rate  is  concerned,  if  it  had  paid  the  same  as  the  inland  rates.  The  rea- 
son it  applies  on  Western  grain  is  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  as  against  Atlantic 
ports.  All  New  England  rates  are  based  upon  the  New  York  rate;  that  is,  the  rate 
once  given  from  Chicago  to  New  York  fixes  every  rate  from  Dubuque  on  the  north 
and  CSiiro  on  the  south  to  every  point  east  of  Bufudo  and  Pittsburg. 

Q.  On  the  Atlantic? — A.  On  the  Atlantic,  yes.  Now,  to  reduce  the  domestic  rate 
to  the  export  rate,  necessary  to  meet  the  export  rate  through  the  Gulf  ports,  would 
have  made  so  low  a  rate  that  the  railroads  did  not  feel  they  could  afford  to  do  so,  and 
consequently  they  made  this  through  arrangement  of  a  lower  proportionate  rate  for 
export  than  for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  There  was  no  necessity  for  it  during  1898  and  1899? — ^A.  None;  as  far  as  the  value 
of  the  grain  was  concerned.  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  meet  the  competition  of 
other  countries  on  wheat  but  not  on  com. 

Q.  Can  it  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition  that  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
our  product  there  is  no  neceasitv  for  the  difference? — A.  Yes;  when  there  is  a  large 
crop  of  wheat  in  the  Argentine  lEtepublic  or  Russia,  sufficiently  great — or  even  Indian 
wheat  sometimes — to  control  the  price,  then  to  move  for  export  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  make  a  lower  rate  than  the  domestic  rate,  for  the  same  reason  I  statea 
a  while  ago,  that  the  export  business  is  not  sufficient  in  volume  to  pay  to  reduce  the 
entire  domestic  product  of  the  territory  covered. 

Q.  These  differences  between  export  and  inland  rates  are  unnecessary  to-day,  aFe 
they  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  the  rat«3  to-day  if  you  want  them. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  them. — A.  Using  East  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  as  the 
points  for  eastbound  traffic,  the  rate  on  domestic  to  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and 
Baltimore,  except  on  com  and  com  products,  is  20  cents,  and  on  com  and  com  prod- 
ucts 18  cents;  for  export,  the  rate  on  com,  wheat,  barle}r,  and  rye  is  13}  cents  from 
East  St.  Louis.  From  Chicago  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  and  products  is  17  cents, 
and  on  corn  and  com  products  15  cents;  for  export,  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  12} 
cents,  and  on  oats  14}  cents.  To  Philadelphia,  the  rate  on  domestic,  the  same  prop- 
osition, is  21  cents  from  East  St.  Louis,  com  products  19  cents;  export^  com,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye  14  cents,  and  oats  16  cents.  From  Chica^,  domestic  18  and  16; 
export,  13  and  15.  To  New  York,  domestic,  from  East  St.  Louis  23  and  21;  export, 
15  and  17.  From  Chicago,  for  domestic,  20  and  18;  export,  14  and  16.  That  was 
the  situation  in  effect  September  18,  1899. 

Q.  Do  you  think  at  the  j^resent  time  there  is  any  occasion  for  this  difference  as 
between  export  and  domestic? — ^A.  Not  so  far  as  the  shipper  is  concerned. 

Q.  Is  flour  included  in  tiiat? — ^A.  I  have  a  statement  as  to  flour,  which  I  would 
like  to  put  in  as  a  whole,  with  your  permission. 

Q.  You  may  read  it. — ^A.  (Reading:)  **The  development  of  Gulf  ports  has 
caused  a  reduction  in  grain  rates  from  the  West  to  Atlantic  porte  and  to  Gulf  ports 
far  below  the  rate  on  grain  to  the  same  ports  for  domestic  consumption,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  rate  on  flour  and  grain  products  for  exports  has  not  been  reduced  in  the 
same  aegree,  so  that  for  the  past  year  or  more  there  has  been  a  grave  discrimination 

X'nst  American  flour  in  favor  of  wheat.    The  difference  between  export  flour  and 
at  rates  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  effective  September  18,  1899,  is  as  follows: 

Difference 
in  fayor 
of  wheat 


From  East  St.  Louis,  when  from  beyond,  to— 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Boston 

Portland 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

OejiU. 

Genu. 

20 

13* 

21 

14 

23 

15 

23 

15 

23 

15 

Cents. 


64 

7 

8 

8 

8 
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'^The  miller  loads  the  flour,  the  grain  shipper  loads  the  wheat;  elevator  chaives  on 
export  wheat  are  included  in  the  inland  rate;  seaboutl  charges  are  always  in<uuded 
in  the  export  flour  rate.  Export  flour  can  be  loaded  to  the  marked  carrying  capacity 
of  the  car.  The  millers  will  gladly  accept  an  export  flour  rate  based  upon  cars  being 
loaded  to  marked  capacity  of  car.  It  was  demonstrated  in  testimony  before  the 
Interstate  C!ommerce  Commission  taken  June  and  July,  1899,  that  if  present  relative 
rates  between  flour  and  wheat  are  continued  our  exports  of  flour,  in  proportion  to 
exports  of  wheat,  would  be  largely  decreased. 

^^  Exports  of  wheat  as  compu^  with  flour,  5  years,  ending  December  31,  1898, 
were: 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

1894 

BuaheU. 
88.415,230 
76,102,704 
60.650,080 
79,562,020 
148,281,261 

BcarreU, 
16.850.583 

1895 

15,268,892 
14.620.864 

1896 

1897 

14.569.545 

1896 

15,349,948 

"Wheat  exports,  1898,  were  67  per  cent  greater  than  in  any  year  for  the  past  6 
years,  and  show  an  increase  over  1897  of  85  per  cent.  Flour  exports  for  1898  were 
9  per  cent  less  than  1894,  and  show  an  increase  over  1897  of  but  5  per  cent.  Ameri- 
can millers  claim  that  flour  exports  would  have  increased  in  the  same  degree  as 
wheat  but  for  the  discrimination  against  flour  made  by  American  railroads,  in  trans- 
porting wheat  far  below  the  rate  chai^ged  for  transporting  flour." 

In  connection  with  my  testimony  I  desire  to  submit  as  oart  of  the  same  a  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  export  and  domestic  rates,  decided 
August  7,  1899,  calling  special  attention  to  the  following  clauses  of  that  decision. 
(Reading:) 

''  The  profit  to  American  millers  in  manufacturing  flour  for  export  is  from  1  to  3 
cents  per  100  pounds;  but  the  freight  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  show  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  English  miller  of  from  4  to  11  cents  per  100  pounds,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  such  discrimination  is  clearly  prohibitive  on  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  published  railroad  rates  on  both  wheat  and  flour  for  export  have  been  the  same 
up  to  a  recent  period,  and  the  carriers  have  exacted  such  rates  except  where  lower 
rates  on  wheat  were  induced  by  competition.  Watei  competition  on  the  Great 
Lakes  limits  rail  rates  to  the  various  ports  on  both  wheat  and  flour  during  the  navi- 
gation season,  and  to  a  degree  before  the  opening  and  aftei  the  close  of  navigation, 
and  the  published  and  actual  water  rates  on  wheat  have  been  from  2  to  4  cents  lower 
than  those  on  flour.  To  a  limited  extent  the  cost  of  service  may  be  greater  in  the 
transportation  of  export  flour  than  of  export  wheat.  The  export  rate  on  flour 
includes  delivery  on  tjoard  ship,  while  the  rate  on  wheat  ordinarily  does  not,  and  at 
New  York  an  additional  charge  of  about  1}  cents  per  bushel  for  loading  wheat  is 
made.  Exportation  of  flour  has  steadily  increased,  but  for  the  last  6  years  the 
increase  has  not  been  marked,  and  a  decrease  is  shown  by  comparing  exports  of  1894 
with  1898." 

Rates  through  Gulf  ports  and  generally  South  Atlantic  ports  on  wheat  include 
elevation  at  seaboard  and  15  days  fiee  storage,  which  seems  to  have  not  been  clearly 
proven  to  the  commission. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  commission  held: 

''1.  That  public  policy  and  sood.  railway  policy  alike  seem  to  require  the  same  rate 
on  export  wneat  and  export  flour,  but  the  duties  of  the  commission  are  confined  to 
administering  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  in  view  of  all  the  conditions  shown 
in  the  investigation  the  somewhat  higher  rate  on  export  flour  than  on  export  wheat 
is  not  in  violation  of  the  statute. 

"2.  That  the  published  difference  in  rates  is  too  wide,  and  that  the  rate  on  flour 
for  export  should  not  exceed  that  upon  export  wheat  by  more  than  2  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

''3.  That  the  relations  of  rates  on  domestic  shipments  of  flour  and  wheat  are  not 
involved  in  this  decision,  as  the  export  and  domestic  freights  are  handled  under 
different  conditions." 

The  decision  was  rendered  on  August  7,  sixty  days  ago.  An  advance  has  been 
made  on  both  grain  and  flour  rates,  ^st  bound,  since  that  date,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  railroads  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  commission,  and  so  far 
no  railroad  has  signifled  its  intention  to  obey  the  order,  and  under  the  present  law  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  legal  process  by  which  the  millers  or  the  Interstate  Commission 
can  enforce  the  railroads  to  obey  it 
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The  United  States  haa  from  the  beginning  fostered  American  industries  in  assessing 
its  import  duties,  and  if  there  is  any  law  that  can  be  enacted  that  will  prevent  the 
discrimination  of  American  railroads  against  American  millers,  in  relative  rates  on 
wheat  and  flour  for  export,  it  will  in  my  opinion  prove  valuable  to  American  indus- 
tries, to  the  wheat  producers,  and  of  general  value  to  all  American  interests. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  reason  for  the  continuance  of  this  very  wide 
discrimination  against  flour? — ^A.  The  answers  eiven  by  the  railroads  are  with  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  in  cost.  If  that  be  true  all  their  domestic  rates  are  wrong,  for 
all  their  domestic  rates  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
are  the  same  on  wheat  and  flour  for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  The  same  from  Chica^  to  New  York? — A.  The  same  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
and  from  any  inland  point  in  New  England.  Not  only  is  that  true,  but  the  flour  for 
domestic  consumption  is  not  loaded  to  the  full  marked  capacity  of  the  car.  A  carload 
of  flour  is  24,000  pounds.  The  carload  effective  the  Ist  of  July  is  30,000.  For  export, 
flour  can  be  loaded  as  heavily  as  wheat,  to  the  marked  capacity  of  the  car.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  difference  in  .inUmd  rates  you  must  remember  the  flour  has  also  to  pay 
a  higher  ocean  rate,  which  the  miller  expects  to  a  certain  extent,  because  the  flour 
can  not  be  loaded  as  readily  as  wheat  in  tne  steamers.  So  it  does  not  show  the  total 
discrimination  in  fovor  of  wheat  as  against  flour. 

Q.  As  an  actual  fact,  the  shipment  of  flour  from  our  inland  points,  like  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  to  Europe  is  relatively  much  more  expensive  than  the  shipment  of  the 
grain  out  of  which  the  flour  is  made? — A.  You  mean  more  expensive  to  the  carrier? 

Q.  No;  more  expensive  to  the  shipper. — A.  Much  more  so;  yes.  It  will  average 
as  much  as  13  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  idea  as  to  what  the  effect  of  that  will  be  if  it  is  persisted  in? — ^A.  In 
a  conversation  witn  Governor  Stannard,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  flour  at  St.  Louis, 
he  stated  he  had  been  practically  out  of  flour  export  for  60  days,  and  if  present  con- 
ditions continued  he  would  be  out  much  longer;  that  the  millers  could  not  stand  this 
situation.  That  is  felt  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Millers'  Association  is  now  arran^- 
inff  for  a  meeting  in  Chicago  to  pre})are  an  amendment,  a  proposed  law  on  this 
suDJect    That  meeting  will  oe  held  some  time  next  month. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  rates  north  of  the  Ohio.  Does  that  include  Newport  News, 
Baltimore,  and  Norfolk? — A.  Yes;  it  includes  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  the  territory 
commonly  called  the  ''official  classiflcation  territory,''  the  lower  port  of  Norfolk  up 
to  and  including  Montreal. 

Q.  Does  that  territory  include  the  Southeast;  New  Orleans,  say? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  rates  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  ports  affect  the  Atlantic  sea- 
bofurd  rates.  To  what  extent  do  they  affect  them? — A.  The  larsest  grain-producing 
States  are  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  I  believe,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  particularly 
of  com.  The  rates  on  grain  from  Illinois  south  to  Kankakee  and  New  Orleans  at 
the  present  time  is  12  cents  per  hundred  for  export.  That  would  naturally  make  the 
rate  from  the  same  territory  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports.  The  average  difference  in 
the  ocean  rate  is  about  4^  cents  per  hundred;  that  is,  the  ocean  rates  are  4 J  cents 
lower  at  Atlantic  ports  than  at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  under  natural  conditions. 
Of  course,  this  varies  with  the  demand  for  tonnage.  Every  rate  from  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  up  to  the  Platte  River,  to  a  certain  extent  the  north  line  of  Nebraska, 
is  affected  by  the  Gulf  competition;  that  is,  more  or  less  of  all  grain  that  originates 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  south  of  the  north  Nebiaska  line,  and  in  Iowa 
west  of  Des  Moines  and  south.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  leading  from 
Des  Moines  to  Omaha,  is  affected  by  Gulf  competition,  and  all  of  Illinois  on  the  line 
of  the  Illinois  Central  only;  that  is,  I  mean  it  is  the  only  business  which  does  actually 
move  south  from  Illinois  that  affects  other  territory  to  a  very  great  d^ree.  Prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Gulf  ports,  prior  to  1889,  immeaiately  at  the  close  of  navigation  at 
Chicago,  the  rate  on  com  to  the  eastern  seaboard  was  advanced  to  25  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  rate  I  have  just  given  you  for  export  is  considerably  less,  and  the 
rate  nsa  not  advanced  to  the  eastern  seaboard  within  the  last  five  years  after  the  close 
of  navigation. 

Q.  By  reason  of  Gulf  competition? — A.  By  reason  of  Gulf  competition. 

Q.  Has  that  business  through  the  Gulf  ports  increased  to  your  knowledge  during 
the  last  Ave  year^ — ^A.  Very  greatly.  Galveston  has  increased  in  grain  more  than 
1,000  per  cent  in  the  last  ^ye  years. 

Q.  Is  the  same  relation  observed  between  the  export  rates  and  the  inland  rates 
from  these  Gulf  port^ — ^A.  A  much  greater  difference.  The  rate  from  Kansas  City 
to  Galveston  for  export  on  wheat  and  oats  is  15  cents;  on  corn,  13  cents,  and  on  r^e 
and  barley,  16  cents.  The  local  rate  to  Galveston  is  37  cents,  and  to  New  Orleans  it 
is  19  cents;  not  so  great  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Bo  yon  kpow  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  so  much  flreater  discrimina- 
tion  between  thoee  two  Gulf  ports  and  the  Atlantic  porti(?— A.  Nothing,  only  the 
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traffic  reason  that  the  railroads  do  not  consider  the  export  great  enough  to  puU  down 
their  business.    These  export  rates  are  all  published. 

Q.  How  are  the  export  rates  to  the  Gulf  ports  as  between  flour  and  wheat? — ^A.  The 
differences  are  not  so  great  at  the  Gulf  ports.  At  St.  Louis  they  do  not  reach  the 
Gulf  ports  except  occasionally  at  New  Orleans.  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile 
are  principeJly  export  points  to  Cuban  ports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  The  route  for  export  is  Newi)ort  News? — ^A.  Newport  News 
and  Nortolk  very  largely.  We  do  more  from  these  ports  than  others.  We  do  export 
quite  a  little  from  New  Orleans  by  way  of  barge  lines. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  The  rates  observed  by  railroads  are  all  published 
regularly,  are  the  not? — ^A.  A  great  many  are  not  published. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  whether  the  rates  that  are  published  as  rates  of 
railroads  are  always  omerved  in  their  dealings  with  shippers? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  ever  observed,  in  your  judgment? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  been  reasonably 
well  observed  this  year.  I  ao  not  think,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  grain  and 
man  products,  the  packing-house  products,  and  possibly  a  few  other  commodities  of 
Uir|ge  volume,  of  that  nature  that  rates  have  been  different  from  the  published  rates 
this  year.  Ajid  even  in  these  cases  the  discriminations  have  been  by  manipulations 
such  as  I  have  referred  to,  in  Chicago,  by  divisions  of  rates,  or  manipulations  of  that 
nature,  and  by  allowances  to  elevators.  That  is  one  of  our  worst  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  that? — A.  One  of  the  methods  of  allowances  to  elevatora  is 
where  a  certain  large  grain-producing  road  has  I  or  2  favored  firms  who  have  a  lai^ 
number  of  local  elevators  along  the  lines  of  these  roads.  Those  elevators  are  allowed 
an  elevator  allowance  of,  say,  from  one-half  to  1  ^  cents  a  bushel  for  gathering  this 
grain  and  shipping  it  at  such  times  as  the  railroads  can  take  care  of  it.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  be  tde  reason  it  is  given.  I  rcK^ll  one  line  that  has  an  elevator  at  Kansas 
City  and  a  number  of  elevators  at  local  points.  The  Kansas  City  elevator  is  allowed 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  to  unload  grain  from  that  line  promptly  when  it 
comes  in  over  that  line.  When  it  comes  in  the  country  elevator  is  allowed  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  collecting  that  grain  and  holding  it  until  the  cars  can 
be  ^tten  to  these  elevators.  The  owner  of  that  elevator  is  one  of  the  largest  export- 
ers in  this  country.  He  also  has  this  opportunity  at  Chicago,  by  billing  for  export 
and  then  distributing  it  wherever  it  is  most  satisfactory.  The  rival  buyer  at  that 
station  is  soon  out  of  business,  for  he  must  sell  his  grain  to  this  man. 

Q.  Why  can  he  not  build  nis  own  elevators? — A.  He  could  build  the  elevators, 
but  he  can  not  get  the  railroad  company  to  make  allowances.  These  elevators  would 
not  make  a  reduction  to  this  firm,  for  this  firm  did  not  have  a  contract  for  the  exclu- 
sive business  over  the  line. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  through  preference  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  that  this  particular 
elevator  man  is  enabled  to  carry  on  his  business? — A.  It  is  through  that  that  he  is 
enabled  to  force  his  competitors  out  of  business  in  that  particular  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  St.  Louis  is  discriminated  against 
in  fcavor  of  Chicago  by  this  system  of  elevators  that  you  have  been  describing? — ^A. 
Yes ;  St.  Louis  is  discriminated  against.  It  happens  to  be ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Chicago  is  the  only  point  that  has  this  method. 

Q.  St  Louis  has  it  as  well? — A.  St.  Louis  has  not;  but  a  method  of  this  nature 
applies  to  a  number  of  Chicago  points.  All  points  taking^  a  hundred  per  cent  rate 
are  Chioigo  points;  that  is,  aliundred  per  cent  of  the  Chica^  and  New  York  rate. 
Those  discriminations  exist  down  as  far  as  the  St.  Louis  district,  as  Beardstown. 

Q.  Does  this  system  enable  the  Chicago  elevator  man  to  reach  out  into  the  terri- 
tory for  ^^in  and  ship  it  to  Chicago  that  would  naturally  go  to  other  grain-distrib- 
uting points  like  Omaha,  St  Louis,  and  Kansas  City? — A.  It  enables  the  Chicago 
firms  to  control  85  per  cent,  very  nearly,  of  the  export  business  of  the  points. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  certain  portions  of  Nebraska  where  the  grain  would 
naturally  go  to  Omaha,  Chicago  operators  come  into  Nebraska  and  pay  a  cent  or  2 
cents  more  a  bushel  than  they  did  in  Iowa,  a  point  nearer  Chicago.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  that  nature? — A.  Mr.  Counselman  testified  before  the  Interetate  Com- 
mission that  he  was  i)aying  for  western  grain  at  the  Mississippi  River  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  more  per  bushel  uian  the  market  price  in  Chicago — tor  August  com;  that  he 
was  doing  this  for  the  reason  that  he  exported  it  at  a  profit  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  he  was  able  to  do  it  because  of  this  export  rate? — ^A.  Not 
only  the  export  rate  but  by  the  manipulation  of  1.8  cents  per  hundred  in  the  rate 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Chicago  point — 1.8  was  elimitated  from  the 
profit  by  mampulation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Mr.  Counselman  and  his  company  are  the  owners  of  the  termi- 
nal elevators  at  Chicago  in  connection  with  Rock  Island?— A.  I  wm  going  to  say 
tiiat  I  do  not  care  to  specify  names. 
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Q.  This  came  out  somewhat  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  sahcommission 
west? — ^A.  Theie  are  4  other  firms  of  the  same  nature  in  Chicago. 

Q.  There  were  about  9  brought  out  in  the  decision  of  the  court  there;  and  does  not 
what  you  say  with  reference  to  this  matter  apply  to  all  terminal  elevators  in  Chi- 
cago?— A.  Yes;  each  one  of  these  elevators  is  favored  by  the  same  particular  line. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  terminal  elevatora  are  owned  very  largelv  by  this  rail- 
road company? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  true  of  the  Counselman  elevators,  ana  I  suppose  of 
all  others. 

Q.  They  have  the  favors  that  are  granted? — ^A.  Yes;  he  rents  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congbr.)  Just  a  question  or  two  further  on  another  subject,  and  that 
is  isL  regard  to  these  differences  m  freight  rates  on  wheat  and  flour.  I  think  you 
have  testified  that  the  difference  the  railroads  have  been  charging  has  ranged  from 
4  to  11  cents,  have  you  not? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Could  you  state  from  what  point  of  those  elevators  this  difference  is  made? — 
A.  Well,  that  4  to  1 1  cents  was  brought  out  in  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Those  tariffs  were  then  in  effect.  The  tariffs  were  all  changed  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  The^  have  been  changed  twice  since  that  hearing;  and  while  there  are 
doubtless  some  differences  made,  the  miller  in  St.  Louis  who  would  buy  at  the  local 
station  in  Missouri  would  pay  the  local  rate  into  St.  Louis;  he  would  pay  1}  cents 
bridge  toll  on  his  flour,  and  then  he  would  pay  the  East  St.  Louis  rate,  so  it  would 
make  11  cents.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  where  that  still  applies  on  the  lai^ 
volume  that  the  miller  actually  buys.  My  quotation  was  from  the  actual  tariff  paid 
from  East  St.  Louis.  All  our  rates  in  East  St.  Louis  start  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  we  must  pay  the  bridge  toll  to  get  over. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  Minneapolis  millers  have  to  contend  a^inst  this  discrimi- 
nation?— ^A.  The  Minneapolis  millers  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  had  IJ  cents  on  export 
for  domestic  flour.  That  has  been  withdrawn,  so  unless  they  have  the  same  basis 
through  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  through  the  "  Soo  **  they  are  still  doing  that  The 
Minneapolis  millers  have  an  advantage  over  the  millers  further  south;  over  districts 
that  are  not  amenable  to  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  possible  for  St.  Louis  to 
compete  with  Chicago,  owing  to  the  railroad  facilities  that  Chicago  has  in  this  con- 
nection?— A.  St  Louis  has  as  good  railroad  facilities  as  Chicago.  She  has  not  as  good 
water  facilities. 

Q.  These  great  terminal  elevators  are  located  in  Chicago? — A.  We  have  some 
elevators  there,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  railroad.  I  want  to  say  our  condition 
in  St  Louis  has  been  improved  in  relation  to  Chicago  since  this  hearing,  as  it  should 
be.  We  are  not  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  we  were  some  time  ago.  The  condition 
against  us  now  is  about  only  half  as  bad  as  when  this  hearing  was  had. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Malloby.)  Do  you  not  think  there  always  will  be  some  differ^ 
ence  in  favor  of  Chici^,  in  view  of  its  location? — ^A.  There  will  be,  always,  in  view 
of  the  volume  of  tonnage. 

Q.  It  has  a  very  decided  water  transportation  during  many  months  of  the  year, 
which  St  Louis  has  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  complain  of  the  fact  that  the  elevatora  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  or 
do  you  complain  of  the  abuses  that  result  from  it? — A.  I  was  not  testifying  by  way 
of  complaint;  I  was  simplv  giving  the  situation  as  it  exists.  The  elevators  that  are 
not  owned  by  the  railroads — frequently  discriminations  are  just  as  great  as  where 
they  are  so  owned.  Now,  in  this  Kansas  City  proposition  that  I  gave  the  elevators 
are  owned  by  a  private  company.  The  abuse  is  in  blowing  large  shippers  such  an 
advanti^  that  it  throws  the  business  naturally  to  one  or  two  firms,  who  Dy  agreement 
among  memselves  can  pay  their  ow^n  prices  just  sufficiently  above  the  other  rate  to 
prevent  the  man  who  hias  no  rate  from  competing  with  them.  That  is  where  the 
injury,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  the  producer,  as  well  as  to  the  man  who  tries  to  buy  against 
the  1&^  dealer. 

Q.  Well,  along  the  lines  of  road,  for  instance,  where  the  private  companies  have 
been  building  elevatora,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  good  business  proposition  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  to  build  them  in  order  to  concentrate  their  shipments  of  grain? — 
A.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  was  particularly  necessary  on  some  of  the  northern  lines 
at  the  time  they  were  built,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  get  no  private  companies 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  farmer  who  grows  the  grain  is  practically  compelled  to 
sell  to  the  elevatora  where  they  are  owned  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  where 
they  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  and  sell  at  their  prices? — A.  1^  cents  a  bushel  is 
more  than  the  average  profit,  and  so  long  as  the  elevator  company  pays  a  little  inside 
of  that  freight  rate  it  can  pay  a  higher  price  to  the  farmer  tnan  he  can  ship  it  him- 
self for;  consequently  he  is  practically  compelle<l  to  sell  to  the  man  who  has  the  rate. 

Q.  Has  the  uurmer  any  redress  in  that  case? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  he  has. 
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Q.  He  is  obliged  to  sell  his  grain  to  the  elevator,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
elevator  makes  it  necessary  not  onlv  for  him  to  do  so,  but  also,  if  I  understand  the 
proposition  correctly,  affords  him  a  better  price  than  he  could  possibly  dispose  of  it  for 
in  any  other  manner? — A.  You  undenstand  that  there  are  very  few  points  where 
there  are  not  2  elevators,  or  2  shippers,  one  being  a  lar^  shipper  and  the  other  bdng 
a  smaller  shipper;  or,  in  another  case,  there  are  2  shippers,  Doth  buying  from  the 
farmer,  but  one  shipper  sells  to  the  lai^  dealer,  for  the  reason  that  nis  prices  are 
higher  than  anyone's  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  one  or  a  dozen  buy? — 
A.  It  does  not  make  any  difference,  if  all  could  sell  to  this  one  Arm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  remedy  have  you  to  suggest,  if  any? — A.  I  think  I 
have  got  that  under  the  proposed  changes  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  I  think 
I  cover  that 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  effect,  after  the  independent  buver  has 
be^  driven  out  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  on  the  price  of  grain  to  the  urmer? 
In  other  words,  does  the  same  condition  of  affairs  exist  now  as  existed  when  Mr. 
Counselman  bid  for  wheat,  where  there  is  no  competition  now? — A.  My  answer 
would  be  general  on  that  proposition,  that  a  buyer  will  never  pay  anything  more 
for  what  he  buys  than  he  is  compelled  to,  and  he  will  pay  just  such  a  price  as  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  business  and  to  keep  his  competitor,  who  has  no  rate,  from 
gettineit 

Q.  Well,  after  the  competition  is  driven  out,  does  that  condition  of  affairs  then 
exist,  that  he  pays  what  he  pleases? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  man  who  had  grain  to  sell,  by  reason  of  his  selling  for  lower  prices. 

Q.  Then  the  farmer  can  not  expect  a  continued  hieher  price  for  grain  after  the  busi- 
ness goes  mto  the  hands  of  a  single  buvei^ — A.  No;  but  tne  buyer  will  be  continually 
held  down  by  the  difference  between  nis  rate.  There  is  always  some  buyer  left  who 
would  be  in  that  territory  for  the  cut  prices  based  on  public  traffic. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  the  independent  dealer  handicapped? — A.  He  is  handicapped  to  the 
extent  that  the  elevator  owner  or  preferred  buyer  would  know  his  rate. 

Q.  If  the  independent  buyer  along  the  line  of  a  road  consigns  his  grain  to  Chicago, 
is  tiiere  a  public  warehouse  that  he  can  consign  it  to  and  get  this  same  wheat? — ^A. 
There  are  a  Laiige  number  of  commission  men  and  a  number  of  public  warehouses. 
There  is  a  question  as  to  the  public  warehouses  in  Chicago  being  in  reality  private 
warehouses  that  I  am  familiar  with;  but  there  are  public  warehouses  there  to  which 
grain  can  go. 

Q.  Are  they  controlled  by  the  same  person  that  (•ontrols  the  private  warehouses^? — 
A.  Y  as;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Then  is  there  any  danger  of  mixing  grain,  mixing  a  lower  grade  with  a  higher 
grade  to  bringr  the  two  up  to  a  higher  grsuie,  that  will  give  an  advantage  to  a  private 
buyer? — ^A.  Tne  grain  that  goes  into  a  public  elevator  goes  in  there  and  never  comes 
out  a  higher  graide  than  tne  inspector  will  permit  to  ^o  through  as  the  class  of 
grain  that  is  being  inspected  out;  in  other  words,  I  think  all  grains  become  one 
^rade;  that  is,  beconie  two  or  three  grades.  Of  course,  the  dan^r  you  speak  of  exists 
m  any  elevator.  That  is  understood.  That  is  not  a  proposition  where  I  think  the 
shipper  is  injured,  because  he  sells  his  grain  on  the  market  basis,  upon  what  it  actu- 
ally IS.  If  it  is  a  hieher  grade,  we  will  say  No.  2  wheat,  the  grain  mixer  will  pay  a 
higher  price  for  it  tnan  if  it  was  a  barely  No.  2,  for  the  reason  that  he  wants  it  to 
grade  up  his  low-grade  wheat;  consequently  I  do  not  think  that  particular  proposi- 
tion is  iniurious  to  the  farmer. 

Q.  Will  not  No.  2  wheat  sell  for  the  same  whether  it  weighs  58  pounds  or  whether 
it  weighs  62  pounds? — A.  No;  it  will  not  on  the  St  Louis  market,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  wilfon  the  Chicago  market 

Q.  I  am  speaking  with  r^^rd  to  the  farmer.  Then,  they  ma^  sell  58-pound  wheat 
the  same  as  62? — A.  I  imagine  he  does.  The  high-grade  wheat  is  bought  to  bring  up 
the  low  grade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  This  evil  of  mixing  grains,  though,  woold  militate  against 
the  independent  buyer,  would  it  not,  if  not  against  the  sellei^ — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
the  mixinff  of  grain  injures  anybody  but  the  man  who  buys  the  wheat  for  use,  and 
probably  tne  f^mer  who  gets  no  better  price  for  his  high-grade  wheat  than  for  poorly 
graded  No.  2. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  thought  the  purchaser  of  the  grain  at  a  local  sta- 
tion would  pay  a  hieher  rate  for  it  if  it  was  an  extra  quahty.  Tell  me  what  the  object 
would  be  for  the  independent  buyer  to  pay  more  for  that  grain  that  is  a  little  better, 
if  it  is  to  go  into  the  puolic  warehouse  and  come  out  just  equal  to  that  grade? — A.  Oh. 
I  either  misunderatand  your  proposition  or  you  misunderstand  my  answer.  I  bad 
referred  to  the  independent  snipper  into  a  market    There  are  grain  mixera  at  every 
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market;  also  profeesiona]  mixers.  They  are  there  to  buy  this  grain  as  it  goes  on  the 
nuirket  They  will  buy  it  from  Armour  or  any  large  shipper  the  same  as  anybody 
else.  They  pay  for  sound  wheat  a  certain  price  under  the  ffo.  2;  say  it  is  55-pound 
wheat — Bome  is  as  low  as  50;  occasionally  then  they  will  pay  for  wheat  that  will 
grade  higher  than  No.  2,  which  is  60-pound — they  will  pay  higher  than  the  No.  2 
price,  as  sample  wheat.  That  grain  goes  to  the  mixing  elevator  and  is  mixed  and 
then  sold. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  this  mixing  is  done  in  the  small  elevators  at  the  country 
stationfil? — ^A.  It  is  done  at  both  places,  but  usually  in  the  city.  There  is  some  mixing 
at  the  country  stations,  but  they  do  not  get  enough  variety  of  wheat,  enough  classes 
of  wheat  to  mix  at  the  country,  and  it  has  to  go  to  the  larce  center  to  get  the  different 
varieties  to  grade  it  up  or  down.  If  the  mixing  is  to  be  done  in  the  city  by  the 
public  elevator  man  or  the  private  elevator  man  I  can  not  see  what  the  purpose  or 
object  would  be  for  the  independent  or  small  buyer  to  pay  more  for  this  grain  if  it 
18  going  into  this  public  elevator  and  the  benefit  goes  to  the  man  who  does  the  mix- 
ing. The  proposition  is  that  the  buyer  who  buys  on  the  market  pays  more  than  he 
would  for  simply  an  average  grade. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  To  go  back  to  this  matter  of  private  elevators.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  there  were  no  railroad  elevators  in  St.  Louis.  You  mean  by 
that  to  say  there  are  no  elevators  that  have  these  preferences  shown  them  or  given 
them? — A.  No.  Unfortunately,  that  is  brought  about  -by  local  conditions;  by  the 
bankruptey  of  our  elevator  system  there. 

Q.  Tney  have  none  in  St.  Louis  of  that  kind?— A.  Two  of  the  railroads  are  pari; 
owners  oi  the  Consolidated  Elevator  Company,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  A  few  years  ago  the  elevators  at  ct.  Louis  were  all  consolidated  into  one 
company.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Missouri  Pacific  owned  one,  the  Burlington  one, 
and,  I  think,  the  Wabash  one.  Those  elevators  were  sold  to  this  central  company, 
and  each  seller  took  stock  in  the  central  company,  and  that  company  has  been  m  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the  receivership  has  just  been  foreclosed  to  the  new  com- 
pany oivanized  to  take  care  of  it. 

Q.  Is  mat  practice  of  givins  certain  elevators  the  preference  in  rate  on  the  pub- 
lished rates  indulged  in  generally? — A.  I  have  no  idea  that  it  has  been  indulged  m  at 
St.  Louis.     I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  set  at  is  whether  that  is  the  general  practice  now. — A.  That  is 
the  general  practice  of  moving  the  grain  through. 

Q.  So  much  so  now  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  general  in  the  grain-shipping 
business — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  certain  elevators  are  gradually  getting  the  benefit? — A.  Certain  elevators 
and  certain  laige  shippers. 

Q.  Certain  lai^  shippers? — A.  Most  of  these  large  shippers,  instead  of  owning 
elevators,  buy  from  the  people  that  are  located  along  the  hues,  and  in  that  case  the 
rate  is  made  through  a  manipulation. . 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Question  of  freight  rates  in  eeneral,  have  you  any  crit^ 
icisms  to  make  on  the  publishea  hnei^ht  rates  of  the  United  States  generally?  I  mean 
those  which  are  held  up  to  the  public.  Are  they  exorbitant? — ^A.  Not  generally  so; 
no.  I  do  not  think  the  rates  generally  charged  m  this  country  are,  taxing  the  rate 
within  itself,  exorbitant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  compare  with  the  freight  rates  on  the  Continent? — A. 
The  general  rates  in  this  country  are  far  lower  than  they  are  in  European  countries. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  brinss  down  the  general  rate  proposition — ^the  length  of 
the  haul  in  this  country.  Our  local  rates  for  short  distances  are  higher  than  they 
are  in  Europe. 

Q.  The  average  rate  is  lower? — ^A.  The  average  rate  is  lower. 

Q.  But  the  loSal  rates  are  highei^— A.  The  local  rates  are  higher. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  percentage  of  excess  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can local  rates? — A.  No,  I  have  not.  I  made  a  comparison  some  years  ago,  but  it 
would  be  out  of  date  now.    I  did  not  figure  up  the  per  cents  even  then. 

Q.  What  is  vour  observation  as  to  the  observance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  rule 
by  the  railroads  that  you  have  intercourse  with? — A.  It  has  never  been  obeyed  in 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  not  been 
obeyed  since  the  Troy  decision.  Rates  through  the  Southeast  have  never  been  on  the 
basis  of  the  longand  short  haul  clause ;  but  I  can  tell  you  how  they  are  made.  The  rates 
through  the  Southeast  are  made  on  a  combination  of  locals  through  to  ajunction  point 
For  instance,  the  rate  to  a  given  point  between  Atlanta  and  Macon,  Ga.,  will  be  the 
rate  to  Atlanta  plus  the  local  rate  out  of  Atlanta  to  that  point;  and  the  rate  to  Macon 
plus  the  rote  back  to  that  point  is  less.  Whichever  is  lower  will  be  the  local  rate  to 
that  point    Yon  will  find  the  rates  from  ail  territories  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
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eafit  of  the  MiBedasippi  are  lower  to  Savannah,  Charleston,  Jacksonville,  and  Port 
Royal  than  Uiey  are  to  any  intermediate  point  They  will  be  lower  to  Augusta  than 
to  the  first  point  north  of  Augusta. 

Q.  (By  I^fessor  Johnson.  )  Why  is  it  that  the  Southeastern  section  has  always 
adhered  to  this  basing  point  system? — A.  The  local  conditions  in  the  South  are  so 
different  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
water  competition.  The  Southeast  has  a  coast  line  all  the  w&y  round  from  New 
Orleans  up  to  the  Viiiginias.  It  requires  a  different  classification  and  a  different 
method  ofmaking  rates.  What  its  effect  on  the  man  at  a  local  station  is  I  am  unable 
to  say.  There  are  two  sides  to  that  proposition.  He  pays  the  higher  rate  on  his 
through  business,  but  the  question  is  wnether  the  commission  or  jobbing  house  does 
not  pay  a  lower  one  than  it  would  if  all  were  brought  down  to  a  level.  Which  is 
correct  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  railroads  maintain  that  the  present  condition  is 
better  for  the  shipper  as  well  as  themselves. 

There  is  another  discrimination,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  territorv  of  the  Southeast.  The  merchandise  rates  through  to  the  Eastern 
seaboard  and  all  the  Southeast  are  lower  than  they  are  from  our  territory.  A  few 
veana  ago,  after  the  rate  war,  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  division  of  the  business,  it  was 
found  that  the  most  of  their  business  into  that  territory  in  the  way  of  merchandise 
went  there  from  the  East,  and  that  most  of  the  provisions  went  there  from  Chicago 
and  across  tiie  Ohio  River  and  through  Memphis.  They  so  adjusted  those  rates  as 
to  force  in  a  measure  the  provisions  from  this  territory  where  they  naturallv  origi- 
nated and  force  merchandise  other  than  iron  articles  from  the  Eastern  seaboard.  Tne 
consequence  is  that  the  boot  and  shoe  dealers  and  general  merchants  of  Chica^,  St 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati  are  at  a  disadvanta^  as  compared  with  the  merchants  in  the 
East  to  all  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  line  and  east  of  Kentucky.  That  matter 
has  been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  four  different  times  and  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau  and  the  Chicago  Fre^ht 
Bureau,  and  two  of  the  cases  were  appealed  to  the  courts  and  one  of  the  cases  decided 
in  favor  of  the  complainants;  but  still  it  has  never  been  obeyed  from  that  particular 
point    That  was  the  Social  Circle  case. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  vour  judgment  as  to  the  local  rates  that  pre- 
vail in  your  territory  and  in  the  Southeast  generally,  as  to  their  being  reasonable 
or  otherwise;  the  rates  that  are  not  between  terminal  points? — A.  The  local  rates  in 
Illinois  reached  by  us — that  is,  immediate  local  rates—are  governed  by  the  statute  of 
Illinois  and  are  not  unreasonably  high. 

Q.  Are  they  observed? — ^A.  Generally  speaking,  jes;  although  there  is  nothing  in 
the  statute  that  would  prevent  them  from  being  cut  if  competition  required  it  There 
is  a  pool  in  the  State  of  Illinois  on  these  rates  paid  there. 

Q.  Riulroad  pool? — A.  Yes.  I  say  it  is  a  pool;  it  is  a  tonnage  division  businesp 
that  holds  up  competitive  traffic. 

Q.  How  about  tne  rates  in  this  other  section;  that  is,  in  your  jurisdiction? — A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  rates  that  are  injurious.  That  is,  I  do  not  know  of  any  rates  so 
high  as  te  l)e  injurious  to  the  people.  There  are  a  ^reat  many  that  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  be  injurious,  for  the  reason  that  some  other  cities  have  a  lower  rate  or  a  lower 
basis,  but  whether  the  rate  within  itself  is  too  high  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  Well,  rdatively? — A.  Relatively  there  are  a  great  many  rates  that  are  out  of 
line. 

Q.  What  is  the  motive  for  that  discrimination? — A.  Well,  it  is  from  various  causes. 
One  of  the  causes  which  has  given  the  most  trouble  in  my  office  for  the  past  6  months 
has  been  the  desire  of  the  railroads  to  secure  business  that  did  not  legitimately  belong 
to  them.  I  had  a  condition  on  the  Missouri  River,  that  will  expire  on  the  15th  of 
October,  whereby  rates  from  all  points  in  the  East,  beginning  with  Portland,  Me., 
on  the  north  and  Norfolk  on  the  south,  extending  as  far  west  as  Pittsbui^  and  Buf- 
falo to  the  Missouri  River,  by  way  of  Galveston,  and  worked  from  Galveston  on  to 
Missouri  River  points,  as  low  as  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  same  points,  as  low  as  the 
rates  from  the  same  territory  to  St  Louis,  when  you  count  the  bridge  toll,  added  to 
our  East  St  Louis  rate.  That  is  in  a  way  to  be  remedied  now,  bv  oraer  of  the  judge 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court.  The  line  that  was  making  the  rate  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  he  decided  the  rate  in  eifect  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  would  be 
too  low  and  ordered  it  advanced.  If  there  had  been  no  receiver,  or  if  the  receivers 
had  not  applied  to  the  court  for  relief,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  had  any. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience  with  the  classification  of  freight? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  salient  or  distinguishing  features  of  the 
different  classifications  that  you  are  acquainted  with? — A.  There  are  3  different 
classifications  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Within  the  last  15  years 
there  were  20.    At  the  present  time  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  or  north 
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of  the  Ohio,  inclading  the  Vir^iaB.  takes  the  official  daasification,  and  the  territoiy 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  incluaine  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast,  takes  the  Western 
classification.  The  territory  south  of  tne  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  takes  the 
Southern  classification.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  a  classification  within  the  State 
established  by  the  railroad  commission.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  one  established  by 
the  commission.  Those  classifications  are  as  near  the  same  as  the  standard  classifica- 
tion in  the  territory  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  is  best;  that  is,  they 
make  a  number  of  commodity  exceptions.  The  lowest  claasiflcation,  taking  into 
consideration  the  principal  classes,  is  the  official.  They  only  have  6  classes.  The 
Western  is  much  higher  on  general  merchandise  and  lower  on  the  products  of  the 
country.  The  Southern  is  very  lai^gely  an  anynquantity  classification,  for  the  reason 
that  I  just  gave — on  account  of  water  competition.  It  has  been  a  theory  among 
shippers  that  a  uniform  classification  was  an  absolute  necessity.  I  do  not  believe  a 
uniform  classification  without  a  great  many  commodity  exceptions  is  a  possibility. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  The  territory  in  which  an  article  is  produced  in  quantities  must 
naturally  have  a  lower  rate  on  those  commodities  to  the  central  markets  than  where 
those  commodities  are  consumed  in  much  smaller  quantities,  of  course.  For  instance, 
in  your  territory,  the  southeast,  cotton  piece  goods  are  fifth-class  in  the  classification, 
in  the  third-claas  of  the  official  classification,  and  the  first-class  in  the  western  claasi- 
fication.  In  mav  be  that  the  western  should  be  as  low  as  third,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  as  low  as  fifth.  Otherwise  it  would  bear  its  full  share  of  the  traffic 
burden  on  all  traffic  of  that  class  shipped  in  the  territory.  The  western  classification 
18  very  largely  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  retail  dealer  or  jobber  for  consumption, 
while  in  the  manufacturing  districts  it  goes  to  the  central  markets  for  redistribution. 
The  same  proposition  appnes  on  iron  articles.  Take  the  Birmingham  district — the 
freight  rate  on  iron  should  vary  with  the  price  of  pig  iron,  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  rates.  In  other  words,  as  the  price  of  pi^  iron  goes  down  the  rate  on 
pig  iron  is  reduced  to  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mississippi  River.  As  it  advances,  for 
every  dollar's  advance  there  is  an  advance  of  25  oente  m  freight  rate  until  it  reaches 
the  maximum. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  feature  observable  in  all  kinds  of  classifications;  that  is,  the 
product  in  a  particular  section  is  classified,  whether  it  be  manufactured  or  natural 
product,  lower  than  in  any  other  classification? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  say 
a  uniform  classification  established  by  anv  arbitrary  order  would  be  very  injurious 
to  many  people.  In  the  Pacific-coast  traffic  there  are  nearly  fifteen  hundred  excep- 
tions to  tne  classification,  brought  about  by  water  claasification  around  by  the  Pacific 
mall  and  Oftpe  Horn  and  other  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  any  central  bod^  to  form  a  just  and  iaiT 
classification  to  both  shipper  and  producer  for  the  whole  United  Stated? — A.  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  be  done  oy  anybody,  unless  it  was  the  railroad  people  th^nselves, 
and  they  are  doins  it  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  classification  established  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and  also  by  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  that  works? — ^A.  The  official 
clasedfication  of  Illinois  is  based  upon  the  western  classification,  with  the  proviso  tliat 
no  rate  shall  be  higher  than  that  classified  by  the  official.  In  other  wonis,  it  has  a 
low  rate,  and  applies  it  except  on  a  number  of  articles,  such  as  canned  goods,  susar, 
coffee,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  which  are  classified  in  one  class  lower  than  either 
classification  markets.  That  is  to  enable  the  jobber  in  the  State  to  distribute  through 
the  State.  The  Iowa  classification  is  the  western  classification  brought  up  from  time 
to  time  with  a  few  exceptions  of  the  same  nature.  Now,  another  trouble  in  the  way 
of  a  uniform  classification  is  the  recent  statute  rates  that  are  in  effect,  mostly  as  a 
maximum  tariff,  on  about  25  or  30  commodities,  that  are  lower  in  some  cases  than 
either  one  of  the  classifications  made. 

Q.  Is  there  any  observation,  in  the  making  of  classifications,  of  the  local  State 
business — any  consideration  of  that  brought  into  the  classification? — ^A.  Yes.  Now, 
the  next  meeting  of  the  western  classification  committee  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee 
next  Monday.  I  issued  a  circular  to  the  members  of  our  different  committees,  call- 
ing attention  to  that  meeting,  and  asking  if  anyone  had  any  article  that  was  wrongly 
classified  or  that  injured  them  bv  the  classification  now  in  effect.  At  each  of  these 
meetings  there  are  from  100  to  500  applications  for  changes.  The  argument  is  pre- 
sented as  to  the  way  they  are  needed,  one  of  the  arguments  being  the  classification 
in  other  territory.  There  is  a  blank  that  is  furnished.  If  lower  than  the  official, 
you  state  what  the  classification  is.  There  is  a  continuous  effort  to  bring  the  classi- 
fications nearer  together  by  the  railroads  themselves  wherever  it  is  possible.  The 
differences  are  not  nearly  so  great  now  as  they  were  2  years  ago,  or  even  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  whetner  any  considerable  road,  in  its  classification,  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  its  local  business,  the  business  inside  of  certain  State  lines,  and 
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business  that  is  interstate  in  its  classification? — ^A.  No;  except  where,  in  Texas,  they 
are  required  by  the  Texas  commission.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  there  are  orders  of 
the  commission,  but  no  road  of  its  own  volition  makes  a  difference. 

Q.  If  intrastate  commerce  is  to  have  any  weieht  in  existing  classifications,  would 
it  not  be  a  very  disturbing  element  in  t,he  case  oi  the  establishment  of  a  classification 
by  a  central  bureau,  in  Washington,  which  could  only  deal  with  interstate  com- 
merce and  not  with  intrastate  commerce? — A.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  objection, 
and  it  is  a  serious  drawback  even  in  the  making  of  rates  as  it  is  now.  These  con- 
flicts between  State  and  interstate  laws  are  met  with  every  day  on  all  questions  of 
trafiic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clareb.)  Gonceminff  the  difference  in  charges  between  local  and  other 
rates,  you  say  they  are  higher  for  the  local? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  relative  labor  cost  of  handling  local  freight  is  greater 
than  that  of  handling  through  freight? — A.  Yes;  it  costs  no  more  to  load  a  shipment 
to  cross  the  continent  than  it  would  to  load  it  to  go  10  miles.  It  costs  no  more  to 
unload  it  at  destination  in  either  case.  Consequently,  the  greater  the  load  the  lower 
the  proportionate  expense  of  transportation.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as 
claiming  any  serious  discrimination  on  this  proposition.  The  differences  are  great; 
whether  they  are  too  great  I  have  not  made  sufficient  investi^tion  to  say. 

Q.  You  say  also  that  the  local  rates  in  this  country  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
Europe;  still  the  through  rates  are  lowei^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  difference  accounted  for  laiigely  by  the  labor  cost? — ^A.  I  think  that 
enters  into  it  quite  extensively.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  our  methods  with 
the  European  methods  anyway,  for  their  methods  are  so  different  in  handling  traffic 
from  ours.  In  England  transportation  covers  store-door  delivery  in  every  case;  that 
is,  on  ordinary  merchandise.  They  furnish  wagon  transportation  within  the  dty, 
while  with  us,  there  are  only  a  few  points  where  that  is  true,  and  even  then  only  in 
a  few  territories. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  wages  of  the  railroad  employees  are  higher  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe? — ^A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  export 
rates  of  flour  and  wheat  If  I  understood  you,  you  testified  that  the  local  rates  by 
rail  in  this  country  for  consumption  in  this  country  are  the  same  on  fiour  and  wheat? — 
A.  In  a  great  part  of  this  country  they  are,  yes. 

Q.  But  the  export  rates  are  widely  different,  and  you  think  that  difference  is  too 
great? — A.  Entirely  so;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  that  excesGl?  Is  the  difference  made 
by  the  railroad  companies  or  by  the  steamship  companies — ^A.  My  testimonv  covered 
only  the  railroad  rate  to  the  seaboard.  There  is  a  difference  still  to  be  addea  growing 
out  of  the  steamship  company's  rate.  The  steamship  company  usually  charaos  more 
for  flour  than  wheat.  The  difference  in  the  inland  rate  to  the  seaboard  is  where  the 
discrimination  exists,  as  I  see  it,  against  the  American  miller.  The  American  miller 
will  ship  as  much  flour  in  a  car  for  export  as  the  American  wheat  shipper  will  ship 
wheat,  m  hundreds  of  pounds.  The  elevator  company  loads  the  wheat.  At  Gulf 
ports  and  at  some  of  the  South  Atlantic  ports  the  railroad  company  pays  the  elevator 
charges  to  get  it  aboard  steamer.  They  also  put  it  aboard  steamer  in  the  case  of  flour. 
Now,  I  can  not  see,  other  than  the  insurance  risk,  where  there  should  be  any  differ- 
ence between  flour  and  wheat  under  those  conditions.  And  I  think  the  commission's 
decision  that  2  cents  would  be  a  reasonable  difference  is  certainlv  all  that  the  wheat 
shippers  should  ask,  or  all  that  the  railroad  companies  should  ask,  for  the  difference 
in  transportation. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  therefore  that  the  difference,  as  made  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, is  practically  aictated  by  the  steamship  companiei^ — A.  No;  the  difference  is 
made  because  you  can  get  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  to  move  out  almost  any  moment 
You  can  not  get  a  lazge  quantity  of  flour  to  move  at  the  same  time.  Flour  moves,  a 
steady  movement,  say,  <n  from  1  to  10  and  20  cars  a  day.  You  can  go  into  St  Louis 
or  Chicago  to-day,  and  if  you  make  a  low  enough  rate  you  can  get  a  contract  for  almost 
any  quantity  of  wheat,  but  you  can  not  do  that  for  almost  any  quantity  of  flour.  It 
is  a  question  of  competition  between  carriers  that  has  brought  about  this  situation. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  think  the  difference  is  excessive? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  dictates  that  excesei?  A.  The  carrier. 

Q.  Which  carrier?— A.  The  inland  carrier. 

Q,  Why?— A.  Wheat  and  flour,  going  east  go  very  largely  at  times  when  empty 
cars  are  on  the  Missiasippi  River  and  in  Chicago  to  go  east.  In  other  words,  it  is  to 
get  a  return  load.  The  elevator  company,  as  I  say,  has  the  grain  and  can  get  those 
cars  to  come  back  quickly.  The  flour  snipper  does  not  carry  a  very  lar^  stock  of 
flour  on  hand  and  has  to  grind  his  flour  very  frequently  alter  ne  makes  his  sales. 
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Q.  That  explanation  would  seem  to  acoonnt  for  a  reeonable  difference,  bat  I  can 
not  see  that  it  accounts  for  an  unreasonable  difference?— A.  Well,  the  unreasonable 
difference  is  brought  about  by  the  anxiety  of  the  outside  railrod  man  to  get  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  there  a  reason  in  the  ^ct  that  the  foreign  miller 
gets  the  advantage  of  the  by-product  in  the  grinding  of  the  flour? — A.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  miller  on  the  other  side  gets  better  prices  for  his  by-products  than  the  mil- 
ler or  this  side  does. 

Q.  Yes;  but  he  gets  the  by-product  by  getting  the  grain.  If  he  got  the  flour,  there 
is  no  by-product  on  the  other  side.  Do  you  not  take  that  into  account? — A.  Well, 
I  can  not  see  where  that  is  of  any  consideration,  to  be  considered  by  the  American 
railroad  men. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  not  be  a  consideration  in  this  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  tonnage  is 
foreign  tonnage  that  takes  the  American  grain?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  ship  broker  there  to  get  the  grain  for  the  foreign 
millei? — A.  That  is  true  as  to  the  ocean  rate. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  rate  that  is  complained  of,  is  it  not? — ^A.  No.  The  rate  we 
complain  of  is  the  rate  that  the  railroad  company  makes  to  the  seaboard  on  flour 
hauled  in  the  same  train;  that  he  charges  on  flour  m>m  6}  to  8  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  St.  Louis,  for  example,  higher  than  on  wheat  loaded  about  the  same  minimum 
weight.  That  is  aside  from  the  ocean  rate.  The  ocean  rate,  of  course,  is  largely  on 
foreign  tonnage,  and  the  Englishman  would  naturall;)^  rather  have  the  wheat  ground 
in  his  country  tnan  on  this  side.  That  is  so  much  so  in  foreign  countries  that  Fiance 
has  a  duty  on  flour  and  does  not  take  the  duty  off  on  flour  when  it  does  on  wheat 
But  the  American  miller  complains  that  the  railroad  company  is  putting  a  duty  on 
his  business  even  where  there  is  no  duty  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  You  stated  here  that  the  inland  rates  on  flour  and  grain  were  the  same? — ^A. 
For  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  It  would  seem  that  the  American  railroad  makes  a  discrimination  as  well  as 
the  foreign  shippei? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Botn  of  tnem  are  getting  toll? — A.  Both  of  them  are  getting  toll. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  carrying  the  grain  incSead  of  the  ground  prod- 
ucts, the  flour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understood  the  question,  really  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was,the 
foreini  shipper  or  the  two  in  conjunction  that  forced  the  grain  shipment  instead  of 
the  flour  shipment.  Evidently  there  is  a  choice  somewhere.  You  claim  that  it  is 
in  the  lesser  amount  of  flour  that  fs  in  the  market  for  the  carriers.  But  should  that 
lesser  quantity  make  such  a  difference  as  to  allow  the  American  transportation  line 
and  the  foreign  steamship  line  both  to  get  toll? — A.  The  forei^  steamship  line  has 
a  reason  in  the  fact  that  package  freight  pays  naturally  a  higher  rate  than  bulk 
freight.  The  American  railroad  company  nas  no  excuse  for  this  that  I  can  see, 
other  than  the  permanence  with  which  he  can  get  the  shipment. 

The  millers  are  distributed  over  a  very  large  territory.  There  are  hundreds  of 
mills  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska  of  125  and  150  barrel  capacity.  They  export 
their  surplus;  they  sell  all  they  can  locally  and  export  all  they  have  left.  If  tney 
can  export  all  their  surplus  they  can  manufacture  their  local  flour  much  cheaper,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  ranning  full  capacity.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  that 
also  illustrates  the  long  and  short  haul  proposition.  A  few  days  ago  a  steamer  was 
in  iK>rt  at  Norfolk  that  had  6,000  tons  room.  A  railroad,  which  terminates  at  St 
Louis,  contracted  at  Kansas  City  for  3,000  tons  of  flour  at  2  cents  lower  rate— this  is 
flour,  in  this  case — at  2  cents  lower  rate  than  it  makes  in  St  Louis.  The  reason  it 
gave  was  that  this  3,000  tons  was  there  ready  to  go.  We  did  not  have  that  much 
within  ten  days  at  all  of  our  mills.  Now,  that  steamer  would  go  on  demurrage  at  a 
certain  time.  The  tonnage  in  sight  made  the  rate.  Now,  that  proposition  applies 
on  grain  to  a  much  greater  extent,  for  the  export  grain  business  of  this  country  is 
done  by  about  not  to  exceed  20  firms.  The  entire  flour  business  is  done  by  5,000 
firms.  Now,  you  can  go  to  one  of  these  20  firms  and  get  more  tonnage  than  you  can 
go  to  probably  20  flour  shippers  and  get. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  know  an3rthing  about  the  difference  in  the 
imjpoit  rates  and  the  domestic  rates? — A.  Yes. 

44.  Is  not  there  a  similar  difference  between  the  import  rates  and  the  domestic  or 
inland  rates? — ^A.  I  have  known  tin-plate  rates  to  be  lower  from  Liverpool  to  Kansas 
City  than  the  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City.  Theseare  illustrations  that  have  come 
to  my  mind.  The  rate  on  queensware  to  the  Missouri  River  from  Liverpool  is  fre- 
quently lower  than  it  is  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  ascribe  the  same  reason  for  this  difference  that  you  ascribe  for 
the  difference  in  the  export  rate? — A.  No;  I  think  that  the  influence  of  the  man  on 
the  other  side  makes  the  rate.  By  agreement  between  the  railroad  company  and  the 
ocean  line,  they  deduct  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  rate  necessary  to  get  the  business. 
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Q.  (By  ProfeBBor  Johnbon.J  I  would  like  to  aak  whether  the  Mississippi  River 
traffic  has  any  aopreciable  influence  on  St  Louis  rateel? — A.  A  very  great  one. 

Q.  Will  you  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  Mississippi  traffic  affects  the  rates  at 
St.  Loui^ — A.  We  have  a  barge  line  between  St.  Louis  ana  Kansas  City— St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans.  We  have  several  steamer  lines  running  more  or  less  regularly ,  and  those 
lines  naturally  make  a  lower  rate  than  the  rail  lines.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  exact 
effect  of  water  competition,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  onl  v  the  traffic  that  the  water 
carrier  hauls  but  all  the  traffic  that  the  railroad  company  hauls  in  competition  with 
it.  We  know  that  the  rate  by  barge  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  very  frequently 
makes  our  rate  on  grain  from  St  Ix)uis  to  Baltimore;  that  the  rate  on  flour  from  St 
Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  barge  frequently  makes  our  rate  to  the  eastern  seaboard  by 
rail.  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  exactly  what  effect  it  has,  but  we  know  it  has 
a  very  satisfactory  effect.  In  fact,  if  we  had  the  lakes  at  St.  Louis  that  Chicago  has, 
I  do  not  think  I  would  have  .any  excuse  for  testifying  for  St.  Louis  on  mdn  rates. 

Q.  Is  this  Mississippi  River  traffic  increasing  or  decreasing? — A.  As  compared 
witii  several  years  ago,  it  is  not  so  great  The  baige  line  last  year  hauled  verv  little 
traffic  for  the  reason  that  lower  rates  were  made  on  export  grain  than  ever  known 
before.  The  rate  from  St  Louis  to  Baltimore  was  lower  than  the  baige  line  figured 
they  could  haul  to  New  Orleans  at  a  profit,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  ocean 
rate  was  higher  from  New  Orleans  than  from  Baltimore.  But  taking  1899  as  com- 
puted with  several  years  ago  it  shows  an  increase. 

Q.  You  do  not  expect  the  river  traffic  to  be  driven  out  of  exi8tence?-^A.  No; 
although  there  is  one  thing  in  the  interstate-conmierce  act  that  is  liable  to  drive  it 
out  of  the  inland  rivers  to  some  extent  It  did  drve  it  out  on  the  Missouri  River 
while  I  was  there.  The  long  and  short  haul  clause  itself,  the  exception  to  it,  makes 
it  more  favorable  to  the  railroad  company  than  to  the  water  carrier.  The  water 
carrier  is  usuallv  one  steamboat,  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four,  while  the  railroad 
company  has  only  involved  the  points  that  are  reached  by  this  water  carrier,  for  the 
reason  tnat  it  can  evade  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  wnen  meeting  water  compe- 
tition. The  consequence  is  that  they  can  bankrupt  the  water  carrier  frequently  and 
still  hold  up  their  rates  to  intermediate  territory. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  not  that  to  some  extent  been  done? — A.  It  has 
been  done  very  greatly.  It  did  drive  the  Missouri  River  Transportation  Company 
out  of  existence. 

Q.  Has  it  affected  the  Mississippi  ftlso? — A.  Yes;  it  bankrupted  the  Anchor  Line 
of  steamers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  establishment  of  your  barge  system  make  much 
difference  in  the  freight  rates  to  the  East? — A.  Yes,  I  could  fumisn  the  commission 
a  comparative  statement  showing  the  rates  when  the  river  is  up  so  the  barge  line  can 
go  down,  and  when  it  is  not;  wnen  normal  conditions  were  m  effect,  say  up  to  2 
years  ago,  before  this  class  of  competition  became  such  a  factor.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  it,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  a  statement  of  that  kind  showing  the 
comparative  rates,  as  an  illustration. 

Q.  That  is,  it  changes  the  eastern  rate — by  the  establishment  of  the  bai^  system? — 
A.  Yes.  Part  of  the  year  the  river  is  closed  by  ice,  and  other  times  the  river  is  so 
low  that  the  barges  can  not  run.  When  they  can  run  the  rates  show  lower  than 
when  they  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
rates  from  the  central  West  to  the  Pacific  West  are  higher  than  they  need  be.  I 
had,  for  instance,  a  letter  this  morning  from  Richmond,  Ind.,  from  the  Hoosier 
Drill  Manufacti^ring  Company,  in  which  they  say  that  they  are  shipping  larae  quanti- 
ties of  goods  to  the  seaboard  and  from  the  seaboard  to  Paafic  coast  pointo  ana  thereby 
saving  nearly  a  third  on  freight  rates  over  what  it  would  cost  them  to  send  the  same 
goods  direct  by  rail  to  the  racific  coast.  I  cite  that  as  an  illustration  of  an  actual 
fact,  with  a  view  of  asking  whether  your  experience  in  St.  Louis  has  given  you  any 
information  as  to  whether  these  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  rail  might  be  made  less. 
— A.  We  at  St.  Louis  have  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  com- 
plaint on  that  proposition  which  will  be  heard  on  October  30.  The  rates  from  all 
the  territory  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  commodities  to  the  Pacific  coast 
are  the  same.  That  is,  the  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  on  nails  is  the  same 
as  it  is  from  Pittsbuiv  by  rail.  This  particular  proposition  that  you  speak  of — ^where 
is  it — Richmond,  Ina.? 

Q.  Richmond,  Ind. — A.  Well,  they  pay  a  combination  up  to  the  nearest  point, 
and  that  point  happens  to  be  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  Pacific  coast  rates  are  very 
grossly  discriminatory  against  the  less  than  carload  shipper.  They  also  take  away 
from  the  near-by  shipper  the  advantage  of  location  ana  distance.    The  grounds  of 
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our  complaint  before  the  commiflsion  are  these:  First,  that  on  Jane  29, 1898,  the 
raih-oadfl  advanced  their  leee  than  carload  rates  to  a  minimum  difference  of  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  above  the  carload  rate;  and  on  a  great  many  commodities  the  dif- 
ference is  ereater  than  the  profit  on  the  goods.  They  also  maintain  the  same  rate 
from  PittsDurg  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  the^r  maintain  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Padfic 
coast  That  complaint  we  have  not  gone  into  so  much.  That  is  more  particularly 
a  6t  Paul  and  Chicago  proposition,  althouffh  we  are  equally  interested.  This  was 
brought  about  by  an  agreement  between  the  jobbers  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
railroEuls  reaching  there;  the  agreement  being  tnat  if  the  less  than  carload  rates  were 
advanced  sufficiently  to  shut  out  the  merchants  of  Chica^,  St.  Paul,  and  St  Louis, 
they  would  discontmue  shipments  bv  water  on  the  busmees  they  controlled.  A 
committee  from  those  cities  went  to  Monterey,  before  the  hearing,  and  also  at  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  protesting  against  this  change.  The  change  was  made,  how- 
ever, and  has  now  been  in  effect,  as  I  say,  since  June  28,  1898.  In  May  of  this  year 
the  two  northern  lines,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  finding  that 
they  were  not  getting  as  much  business  as  they  thought  they  ought  to  have  from  the 
Paafic  coast  jobbers,  reduced  their  difference  to  25  cents  a  hundred;  so  we  have  the 
anomaly  of  a  lower  rate  from  St  Louis  to  Portland  than  from  St  Louis  to  Los  Ange- 
les, and  this  entire  situation  will  be  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  hearings  that  we  are  now  arranging  for. 

Q.  Does  any  ofyour  traffic  destined  to  Pacific  seaboard  points  go  to  the  Gulf  and 
thence  by  watei? — A.  No;  we  have  at  times  shi|)ped  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and 
thence  by  water.    There  is  no  direct  transportation  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  coast 

Q.  How  recent,  as  far  as  you  know,  have  there  been  shipments  from  St  Louis  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  thence  around  by  watei? — A.  Within  the  last  2  years, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  rate  war  between  what  is  known  as  the  Clipper  Line  of  steamers 
and  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  the  direct  rail  lines,  went  out  of  existence — ^that  is  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago — we  shipped  lard  and  oleo  oil  and  a  number  of  commodities 
of  that  nature  from  Kansas  City  to  the  seaboard  and  thence  by  water  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clahkb.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  a  line 
of  steamers  plying  between  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  their  eastern  railroad  termini 
at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston? — ^A.  Yes;  they  own  the  Morgan  line.  The  Southern 
Pacific,  on  eastern  seaboard  business — ^I  think  it  was  shown  in  testimony  some  time 
ago^handled  65  per  cent  of  all  the  eastern  business  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
Pacific  coast  points;  that  is,  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco. 

Q.  By  reason  of  having  that  line  of  steamers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  able  to  make  lower  rates  than  the  all-rail  lines  to  the  Pacific,  aren't 
they? — ^A.  The  Southern  Pacific  so  far  have  been  able  to  dictate  all  the  rates  to  the 
Pacific  coast  south  of  Portland,  and  up  to  May  1  last  making,  you  might  say,  all  the 
rates  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  In  that  way  they  can  get  a  great  deal  of  the  freight  of  the  central  West,  can 
they  not? — A.  They  get  it,  but  they  prefer  getting  it  from  the  East,  where  they  get 
the  haul  for  their  water  line  and  their  rail  Rne  aSo.  The  freight  that  originates  in 
territory  west  of  Pittsburg  seeks  very  lately  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  roads.  By  the  way,  I  might  add  that  in  conset^uence  of  this 
reduction  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  roads  the  Pacific  coast  job- 
bers have  a  Doycott  on  those  lines  at  the  present  time.  They  are  dependent  upon  us 
in  the  middle  West  to  get  their  business  from  the  Pacific  coast 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  In  your  experience  can  you  say  that  you  have  encoun- 
tered many  instances  of  unjust  aiscrimlnations  against  individuals,  in  your  official 
experience,  by  transportation  companies— A.  I  have  encountered  a  great  many 
ill^al  discriminations. 

Q.  I  qualified  that  by  the  word  **  unjust,''  not  illegal  but  unjust,  whether  they  are 
le^l  or  illegal. — A.  Yes;  there  are  a  ^reat  many  that  occur  from  time  to  time.  I 
think  we  have  had  as  many  in  favor  of  mdividuals  in  whom  I  am  interested  as  against 
them. 

Q.  Those  which  are  in  favor  of  some  must  necessarily  be  against  others?  In  other 
words,  it  would  not  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  somebody  unless  it  was  against 
somebody  else? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded  in  many  cases  in  correcting  those  discrimination^ — A. 
Our  office  has  succeeded  in  correcting  a  great  many  discriminations  against  the  city 
of  St  Louis;  and  in  a  similar  office  at  Kansas  City  that  I  filled  for  8  years,  we  cor- 
rected a  great  many  discriminations  that  were  in  effect  there. 

Q.  That  is,  as  against  Kansas  City?— A.  They  were  published  tariff  discriminations 
that  I  refer  particularly  to.  We  found  a  condition  of^rates  there  that  would,  if  con- 
tinued, have  prevented  the  progress  of  such  cities  as  Kansas  CHty  and  St  Joseph. 
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Q.  Well,  these  were  simphr  diacrimmations  that  were  committed  openljr  and 
abovebouxi,  as  it  were? — ^A.  Yes;  those  were  discriminations  on  pablishea  tariff. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  testimony  originally  that  you  encountered  discriminations 
in  favor  of  individuals  in  St.  Louis,  but  that  with  those  things  you  have  nothing  to 
do? — ^A.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  a  discrimination  that  is  reported  to  me  as  a  St.  Louis 
proposition,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  policy  for  me,  as  a  representative  of  St  Louis, 
to  make  too  close  an  investigation.  When  there  is  such  a  discrimination  in  Iavot  of 
an  individual  in  St.  Louis,  it  is  because  a  similar  discrimination  exists  in  favor  of  an 
individual  somewhere  else.  I  make  an  investi^tion  as  to  the  other  city,  and  if  I 
can  get  that  corrected  the  one  in  our  own  city  is  corrected  at  the  same  time.  So 
indirecUv  I  do,  but  directly  I  do  not,  take  up  a  proposition  where  a  St  Louis  man  is 
supposed  to  have  a  discrimination. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  find  that  a  similar  discrimination  exists  in  ftivor  of  an  individual 
outside  of  St  Louis,  and  also  in  St  Louis,  and  you  can  not  correct  it  in  the  other  city, 
you  allow  it  to  go  on  in  St  Louis? — A.  I  have  never  found  one  of  that  nature.  My 
experience  on  both  sides  of  this  proposition  is  that  when  a  lower  rate  than  tariff  is 
made  it  is  because  the  line  that  makes  it  thinks  it  is  losing  business  by  reason  of  a 
lower  rate  to  some  other  place  or  some  other  individual.  If  that  is  not  the  case  at 
that  particular  moment  it  will  be  very  soon;  and  matters  will  continue  to  grow  worse 
and  tne  discriminations  will  be  greater  as  between  individuals  until  they  get  so  bad 
that  the  railroads  will  eet  together  and  put  things  back  to  a  proper  basis  again. 

Q.  In  other  words,  tne  evil  works  out  its  own  remedy  in  the  course  of  time? — A. 
The  evil  works  out  its  own  remedy  in  time;  in  the  meantime  some  one  is  suffering. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  what  method  you  employ  to  induce  railroads  that  are  thus  cua- 
criminating  to  correct  their  ways  or  their  tariff? — A.  It  is  owing  to  circumstances. 
Usually  by  calling  personally  upon  the  traffic  official  of  the  company  and  discussing 
it  with  him  informally.  In  that  way  it  is  understood  by  railroad  men  that  I  am  not 
a  detective,  nor  am  I  going  to  make  any  report  against  them.  Consequently  they 
will  discuss  a  proposition  with  me  and  give  me  their  reasons  individually  that  they 
would  not  either  in  correspondence  or  would  not  admit  openly  that  they  were  doing; 
and  they  frequently  make  suggestions  to  me  as  to  what  action  I  can  take  as  against 
what  they  are  supposed  to  meet  that  will  probably  help  them  to  correct  the  situation. 
In  other  words,  1  try  to  apply,  in  my  position,  the  same  proposition  as  I  would  if  I 
was  doing  the  business  of  an  individual  firm;  that  is,  I  try  to  apply  for  the  city  of 
St  Louis  the  same  methods  that  I  would  if  I  owned  its  business  ana  was  handling  it 

Q.  Well,  behind  you,  behind  your  personal  influence,  is  not  there  also  a  moral 
influence? — A.  The  moral  influence  of  more  than  2,200. 

Q.  That  of  itself  has  more  weight  with  the  transportation  companiei^ — ^A.  Yes; 
so  much  so  that  if  necessity  arises  I  could  divert  a  Iarf;e  proportion  of  the  business 
that  those  2,200  people  control.    That  is  the  power  behind  my  work. 

Q.  And  these  or^^anizations,  such  as  this  in  St.  Louis  and  those  in  others  of  the 
principal  commercial  centers  of  this  country,  railroad  centers,  have  been  brought 
about  oy  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  system  of  discrimination  that  has  been  goinff  on 
for  yeani? — A.  They  have  been  brought  about  by  that;  also  by  the  fact  that  wnen 
the  shipper  calls  upon  the  traffic  men  he  is  always  at  a  disadvantu;e,  for  the  reason 
that  he  cloes  not  know  the  traffic  man's  side  of  the  case.  The  traffic  man  gives  the 
situation  as  he  pleases,  and  unless  you  are  familiar  with  his  side  of  the  proposition 
you  must  take  wnat  he  says  as  true.  A  man  in  my  position  is  supposed  to  have  been 
uuniliar  with  the  railroad  side  of  the  case  before  he  took  the  position;  consequently 
his  knowledge  of  the  railroad  side  is  what  the  shipper  pays  for;  and  a  great  many 
cases  of  discrimination  in  rates  continue  because  tney  have  never  b^n  brought 
before  the  roads  in  such  shape  as  to  convince  them  that  there  were  discriminations 
existing.  I  do  not  think  that  any  railroad  company  for  any  length  of  time  upholds 
discrimmations  against  a  community.  What  they  do  is  to  look  out  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  they  can  get  for  the  company. 

Q.  You  speak  of  Chicago  and  other  western  cities,  of  discrimination  there  by  reason 
of  the  elevator  system.  Is  there  any  other  method,  any  other  thing,  peculiar  to  the 
Ghicaeo  transportation  business,  particularly  of  flrain,  whereby  there  is  an  advantage 
sained  in  Chicago  over  St  Louis  or  other  citie^ — ^A.  There  is  a  situation  there  that 
I  do  not  know  that  St.  Louis  is  particularly  interested  in,  but  by  which  a  reduced 
rate  is  secured.  It  is  no  particular  benefit  to  Chicago,  but  it  is  a  benefit  to  the 
western  shipper.    That  is,  by  the  manipulation  through  the  belt  lines  around  Chica^. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  that? — A.  For  instance,  there  are  3  belt  lines  touching 
the  western  lines  and  the  eastern  lines.  The  belt  line  is  allowed  a  certain  per  cent 
of  the  rate  by  the  eastern  line.  It  is  also  allowed  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  rate  by 
the  western  line.  Those  two  percents  are  great  enough  so  that  the  belt  line  can  i^ord 
to  give  back  part  of  it  to  the  man  who  routes  his  busmess  through  this  belt  line,  and 
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Btili  have  a  profitable  businees.  That  has  not  been  pureaed  as  mach  this  year  as  in 
former  years.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  methods  of  catting  rates  through 
that  territory. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  rebate  to  the  shipper? — A.  It  was  a  rebate  to  the 
shipper  paid  bv  a  line  which  claimed  that  it  was  not  amenable  to  the  interstate 
commerce  act,  because  it  paid  it  out  of  a  proportion  that  accrued  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Was  that  position  of  the  belt  line  upheld  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission? — A.  No;  they  ruled  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  consider  the  question  of 
private  cars  and  their  influence  upon  transportation  rates? — A.  The  private  car 
influence  is  one  of  the  methods  of  cutting  rat^.  So  long  as  thejr  exist  tnat  can  be 
done  and  still  be  within  the  law.  For  illustration,  take  any  packing  company.  The 
car  line  is  a  separate  corporation.  The  traffic  manager  ot  the  packing  house  is 
usually  the  manager  of  the  car  line.  He  routes  his  cars  so  as  to  get  the  longest 
mileage.  That  is  one  method  of  cutting  rates.  They  are  paid  so  much  a  mile  for 
the  use  of  the  cars;  usually  in  the  west  it  is  1  cent  per  mile  m  both  directions,  loaded 
or  empty.  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  it  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent  Now  a  great 
deal  of  the  packing  house  product,  in  fact,  the  laiger  proportion  of  it,  is  controlled 
absolutely  b^  the  packer.  He  takes  the  long  line;  that  eives  him  the  most  mileage. 
The  short  Ime  man  goes  to  him  and  agrees  to  allow  the  long  line  mileage  if  it  is 
shipped  over  his  line,  and  at  1  cent  per  mile  or  even  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
miie  the  packer  has  a  very  nice  revenue  from  his  car  department.  It  is  also  done 
sometimes  by  leasing  the  cars;  getting  so  much  rent  for  a  car. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  line  of  ousiness  in  which  private  cars,  privately  owned  cans, 
are  employed  to  any  considerable  extent,  besides  the  packins  business — A.  Yes; 
the  stock  car  business  is  the  largest  The  stock  cars  and  remgerator  cars  are  the 
two  largest  lines  of  private  cars  at  the  present  time.  Up  to  2  or  3  vears  ago  there 
were  a  great  many  box  cars  of  that  nature,  but  they  are  very  largely  goine  out  of 
existence,  for  the  reason  that  about  2  years  ago  the  car  mileage  was  reduced  by  the 
railroad  companies  from  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  6  mills.  That  took  off  1}  miles, 
or  about  25  per  cent  oft  the  earnings,  and  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  car 
lines.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  the  railroad  companies  will  not  haul  private  box 
cars  if  they  can  haul  tneir  own.  I  think  that  eventually  the  private  box  cars  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Q.  You  distinguish  the  box  car  from  the  refrigerator  car? — A.  Yes;  there  is  more 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  refrigjerator  tlum  there  is  for  the  existence  of  any 
other  line,  for  the  reason  that  the  refrigerator  has  to  be  built  peculiarly  for  the  class 
of  business  that  it  hauls,  and  the  railroad  avoids  some  risk  if  it  hauls  the  traffic  in 
the  car  of  the  owner.  That  is  the  railroad  excuse  for  it,  and  I  think  there  is  con- 
siderable to  be  said  on  that  side  of  the  propositon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Generally,  who  are  the  owners  of  these  refrigerator  and 
stock  cars? — A.  The  stock  car  lines  are  very  largely  owned,  or  to  a  certain  extent 
owned,  by  officers  of  railroads,  and  refrigerators  are  owned,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions tnat  I  now  recall,  by  packers  or  by  beer  shippers — by  the  shippers  of  those 
products. 

Q.  There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  car  trust  of  that  character,  is  there? — A.  The 
car  trust,  as  applied  to  car  lines,  I  think  is  a  misnomer.  The  car  trust  is  usually 
where  the  car  belongs  to  the  railroad  company — that  is,  has  the  name  of  the  railroad 
company  on  the  car.  The  car  trust  is  one  of  the  methods  of  the  officers  of  a  railroad 
to  use  their  money  or  lend  their  money  to  the  railroad  company  at  a  per  cent  In 
other  words,  the  railroad  company  needs  a  given  number  of  cars  and  has  not  the 
money  to  buy  those  cars.  The  officers  or  their  friends  will  form  a  car  trust  and  lease 
those  cars  to  the  railroad  company.  I  do  not  think  that  affects  the  shipper  at  all, 
nor  does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rate  of  transportation.  That  is  simply  a 
Question  as  between  the  owners  of  the  trust  and  the  stockholders  of  the  company. 
That  also  applies  to  locomotives  quite  frequently. 

Q.  These  refrigerator  cars,  you  say,  are  usually  owned  by  the  packers  themselves? — 
A.  By  the  corporation  which  the  packers  own. 

Q.  That  is  a  question  which  I  desire  to  know  about.  It  is  not  the  immediate 
packer  at  all,  but  a  corporation  operating  rolling  stock,  independent  of  the  packer, 
out  he  having  the  money  control  oi  it? — ^A.  He  has  the  monev  control  and  any  profits. 
If  they  are  oiganized  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law,  tne  rate  paid  to  the  car 
trust  and  the  refrigerator  company  is  not  paid  to  the  packer,  for  the  reason  that  the 
refrigerator  company  is  disobeying  the  law,  if  anyone.  The  refrigerator  company  is 
a  transportation  company,  consequently  it  is  a  question  between  two  transportation 
companies,  and?  so  far  as  I  recall,  there  is  no  law  against  it 
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Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  on  this  point  as  to  what 
extent  you  think  the  earning  of  railroad  companies  are  at  the  present  time  absorbed 
by  these  subsidiar^^  or  ancillarv  companies,  bridge  companies,  car  trusts,  freight  hues, 
palace  car  companies,  etc.?  ^me  years  ago,  I  think,  a  large  part  of  the  earnings  of 
transportation  were  absorbed  by  the  corporations  that  were  subsidiary.  To  what 
extent  do  you  think  that  now  exists? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  answer  that 

?uestion  satisfactorily  to  you.  It  is  so  largely  a  question  to  each  particular  railroad, 
t  is  entirely  owin^  to  the  credit  and  stanaing  of  the  railroad  company  itself.  If  the 
railroad  company  nas  not  the  money,  or  if  the  stockholders  of  the  company  are  not 
willing  to  advance  the  money  necessary  to  do  this,  someone  must;  and  the  officers 
of  the  company,  who  usually  have  the  mone^,  are  willing  to  loan  this  money  and 
take  as  security  these  trust  bonds  or  trust  certificates. 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  the  apparent  eaminss  of  railroad  companies  from  the  business  of 
transportation,  as  manifested  in  the  aividends  on  stock,  would  be  very  lai^ly 
increased  if  the  real  earnings  of  transportation  all  found  their  way  to  the  stock- 
holders?— A.  Well,  the  first  stockholder  of  a  railroad  company  did  not  put  up  any 
money  for  his  stock  to  be^  with.  He  simply  got  his  stock  tor  subscribing  to  the 
bonds,  as  a  usual  proposition. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  is  heard  of  small  earnings  of  the  rail- 
road companies  for  the  business  of  transportation.  Are  the  earnings  small,  in  your 
opinion? — A.  In  some  territories;  yes.  The  buildii^of  roads  in  a  new  territory  must 
be  on  a  basis  that  will  give  the  man  who  ventures  his  money  more  than  the  ordinary 
interest,  and  the  general  method  of  doing  that  is  to  form  your  line,  get  all  the  dona- 
tions you  can  toward  building  it,  issue  your  bonds,  and  give  probably  for  every  $1,000 
bond  that  is  subscribed,  say,  $250,  $500,  sometimes  $1,000  in  stock,  as  a  bonus,  on  the 
basis  that  this  stock  represents  the  donations  that  you  give;  and  if  your  lines  prove 
profitable  the  stock  increases  as  the  country  is  built  up.  That  is  what  has  increased 
the  value  of  Western  stocks  and  what  has  prevented  some  Western  stocks  from  being 
any  greater  than  they  are.  Now,  what  enect  can  trusts  have  on  this  proposition  is 
something  I  can  not  answer. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Any  other  question? — A.  There  was  one  question 
referred  to  this  morning  that  I  meant  to  have  covered  in  regard  to  discriminations; 
that  is  the  question  of  fraudulent  representations  by  shippers. 

Q.  As  to  classeGi? — ^A.  As  to  classification.  Usually  speakinfir,  where  this  is  very 
great  it  is  by  the  knowledge  of  some  railroad  men.  The  railroad  company  could 
prevent  it  if  particularly  anxious  to  do  so.  I  suppose  Mr.  Kelley  probably  covered 
that  yesterday  pretty  fully,  inasmuch  as  he  ana  I  have  been  working  on  the  same 
cases  m  Texas  and  the  Southeast. 

Q.  He  referred  to  it.  Is  that,  in  your  judgment  then,  an  evil,  to  a  considerable 
extent? — A.  It  is  a  very  great  evil  in  some  particular  lines  of  business.  We  have 
felt  it  more  at  St.  Louis  on  this  particular  line  of  hardware  than  anything  else, 
because  the  difference  is  so  ^reat  oetween  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates  to 
the  territorv  in  question,  particularly  in  Texas.  The  difference  on  iron  articles  is  40 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  on  nails  «35  cents,  and  on  another  class  of  iron,  galvanized 
iron,  36  cents.  The  shippers  who  load  a  mixed  car  of  30,000 — up  to  the  1st  of  July 
24,000  was  a  carload — putting  in  nails,  sheet  iron,  ordinary  iron  articles — that  is,  mer- 
chant iron — gets  40  cents  less  than  the  man  who  ships  to  the  same  city  in  less  than 
car  loads,  and  it  puts  the  man  who  ships  in  less  than  car  loads  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage; and  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time — the  cities  of  St  Louis,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities — in  trying  to  have  this  stoppeo.  We  do 
not  have  much  trouble  of  that  nature  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Western  Weighing  Association  inspect  at  all  points  west  of  us.  The  trouble 
that  we  particularly  refer  to  comes  in  Texas  and  the  Southeast,  where  no  such  associa- 
tions exist.    There  was  an  association  for  a  while  in  Texas,  but  it  is  not  there  now. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  system  of  inspection  would  make  that  thing  impossible? — A. 
The  railroad  companies  themselves  could  correct  that  proposition  if  they  would  pur- 
sue the  same  methods  in  all  territories  as  they  do  in  tne  south.  The  temptation  is 
quite  great  in  a  good  many  commodities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  .What  have  you  to  say  on  the  question  of  underbilling?— 
A.  That  is  part  of  the  same  proposition  that  I  made  there.  Underbilling  can  not  be 
pursued  if  the  railroad  companies  d  o  not  want  it.  It  is  not  pursued  in  the  territory 
west  of  Chicago  and  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  this  inspection  bureau  that  I  speak  of  is 
also  a  weighing  association.  They  weigh  all  traffic  not  as  individual  railroads,  so 
there  is  no  temptation  for  their  employees  to  give  other  than  the  correct  w^eights. 
One  of  the  troubles  of  having  the  inspector  of  the  railroad  inspect  for  himself  or  the 
weighmaster  for  himself  is  the  temptation  to  secure  the  business  by  under-billing  or 
misrepresentation  of  the  contents.    When  that  is  done  by  an  assocmtion  of  railroads 
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the  inspector  is  the  employee  of  no  one  individual  road,  and  he  hold  his  position  by 
being  correct  instead  of  the  reverse. 

Q.  So  that  it  needs  the  collosion  of  the  officials  of  one  or  two  roads,  on  any  long 
haul,  to  make  a  technical  underbilling? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  say  this  inspection  at  the  origin  of  the  bill  itself  would  obviate  any 
collusion  even  on  the  part  of  the  other  roads? — ^A.  Yes ;  this  inspection,  as  applied 
in  the  territory  I  speak  of,  is  not  only  at  the  point  of  orisin,  but  it  mav  be  at  any 
point  between  origin  and  destination.  It  may  be  when  you  bill  out  your  freight  that 
the  railroad  has  no  time  to  i>ut  either  inspection  or  weight  It  notes  on  tne  bill, 
'*  Shipper''s  weight ''  or  **  Not  inspected."  That  is  notice  to  the  inspector  or  weigh- 
master  at  destination  to  reweigh  the  freight  or  insp>ect  the  contents.  Wherever  that 
system  is  In  existence  we  have  very  litt&  trouble  in  wrone  classification,  and  most 
of  the  complaints  that  reach  me  in  that  case  are  brought  aoout  b^r  the  simple  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  the  classification  should  li^  and  the  misinterpretation  by 
the  inspectors  themselves. 

Q.  That  is,  a  difference  in  judgment  between  the  inspectors  themselves  as  to  sec- 
ond or  third  or  fourth  class  rates? — A.  Yes.  We  had  a  very  peculiar  one  this  year, 
where  a  feather  costing  a  cent  doubled  the  rate  on  millinery. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  have  explained  several  times  about  the  differ- 
ence between  rates  for  carload  lots  and  for  less  than  carloads.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
having  essentially  the  same  rate  on  less  than  carload  lots  as  on  carload  lots  ? — A.  Not 
necessarily  the  same  rate.  The  difference  between  carloads  and  less  than  carloads 
should  not  be  so  great  on  any  merchandise  commodities  as  to  prevent  a  movement 
in  both  cases. 

Q.  Do  existing  practices  discriminate  very  stronglv  against  the  small  shipper? — 
A.  The  existing  practices  to  a  very  larae  territory  to-day  do;  to  all  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  all  of  Texas.  We  have  no  trouble  of  that  kind  in 
the  Southeast,  particularly  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  East.  In  the  first 
place,  the  difference  between  carloads  and  less  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  fre- 
quently not  over  3  cents  a  hundred,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  50,  and  in  Texas 
it  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  20  cents  to  a  maximum  of  45. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  operates  acainst  the  buvers  of  the  territory  as 
between  your  cit^  and  San  Francisco  ? — A.  It  p&ces  the  retail  buyer  on  a  great  many 
commodities  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  jobber  that  is  near  by  him.  The  profit  on 
nails,  for  instance,  is  less  than  40  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  the  jobber's  profit.  The 
jobber's  profit  on  almost  everything,  any  heavy  commodity,  is  less  thui  that;  and 
when  the  difference  is  so  great  that  it  confines  the  retail  dealer  to  the  jobber  in  his 
immediate  locality,  vicinity,  he  pavs  more  for  his  goods  than  if  he  could  have  the 
competition  of  jobbers  in  other  farther  away  cities  as  well  as  the  ones  close  by. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  You  have  some  experience,  I  suppose,  with  railroads 
in  the  hands  of  receivers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difference  between  dealing  with  them  and  nulroads  that  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  receivent? — A.  Well,  the  railroad  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
has  no  interest  to  pay,  and  consequently  it  can  and  does  carry  freight  frequently  for 
lower  rates  than  it  would  if  it  had  its  interest  to  pay.  Another  proposition  that 
comes  in  there  is  that  of  a  line  that  needs  money.  You  see  an  interest  debt  is  due  at 
a  certain  time  and  the  money  must  be  had,  and  a  rate  can  frequently  be  secured 
over  such  a  line  at  that  time  on  a  large  volume  of  tonnage  to  get  the  ready  money,  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  merchant  will  sell  his  goods  at  cost  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
a  note.  That  is  another  case  where  a  man  with  a  large  volume  of  tonnage  has  the 
best  of  the  man  with  a  small  volume. 

Q.  The  roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  as  a  general  thing,  having  no  interest  to  pay, 
can  do  this.  Do  they  cut  rates? — A.  Yes;  the  record  of  rate  cutting  will  show  that 
the  greatest  aggressors  and  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  abuse  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  have  been  by  lines  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Q.  Discrimination— <lo  the^  practice  that  also? — A.  On  the  principle  that  any 
rebate  is  a  discrimination  against  the  man  that  does  not  have  one,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  United  States  officers  violating  the  laws  of  the  United 
States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  have  the  laws  in  regard  to  receiverships 
amendea  in  anv  way? — ^A.  I  think  the  law  is  sufficient  to  cover  it  as  it  is  if  com- 
plaint was  maae.  So  far  the  only  case  we  have  had  where  complaint  was  made  is  the 
one  I  mentioned  this  morning,  in  the  Missouri  River  case,  where  the  receivers  ap- 
plied, and,  instead  of  getting  a  jud^ent,  were  required  to  restore  their  rates. 
That  was  not  a  rebate,  but  a  rate  pubhshed  according  to  law,  but  a  worse  discrimi- 
nation than  if  it  had  been  a  rebate. 

Q.  The  system  of  receiverships  is  very  bad  frequently;  that  is,  the  appointment  of 
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the  former  managers  of  the  road  as  receivers? — A.  The  receiver  ufloally  is  appointed 
by  the  influence  of  the  majority  bondholders;  the  majority  bondholders  usually 
control  the  stock,  and  for  that  reason  they  usually  make  the  president  the  receiver — 
the  president  and  receiver  bein£  the  same  man;  that  is  more  frequently  the  case. 

Q.  Is  it  not  against  public  policy  to  have  the  management  that  brought  the  road 
into  the  condition  of  insolvency  to  continue  in  the  management  of  the  road  while  in 
insolvency? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is;  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  owner 
of  the  property.  It  may  be  against  public  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public. 
I  do  not  tnink  there  is  any  grievous  wrong  in  that  situation.  It  seems  to  me  the 
man  who  owns  the  bonds  n^  the  right  to  say  who  shall  be  in  control,  and  if  his 
choice  happens  to  be  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  if  they  have  served  him  satis- 
factorily as  president  and  traffic  manager,  they  should  serve  him  satisfactorily  as 
receiver. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  More  a  matter  for  their  lookout  than  the  public? — ^A. 
Yes;  as  a  general  proposition  receiverships  of  railroads  are  not  brought  aoout  by  the 
fault  of  the  manager  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Are  they  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  reoiiganiza- 
tion? — ^A.  Frequently,  because  the  capitahzation  is  greater  than  they  can  pay  the 
interest  on. 

Q.  That  ffivee  the  opportunitv  of  reoi^ganization? — A.  Yes;  and  sometimes  the 
only  method  that  can  be  pursued. 

Q.  That  is  done  to  force  out  the  small  lien  holder? — ^A.  It  forces  out  the  stock- 
holder and  sometimes  the  second  mortgagee.  Usually,  however,  the  stock  is  wiped 
out  and  both  mortasees  take  the  property. 

Q.  (B^  Senator  Mallory)  .  What  would  you  say  was  the  crying  abuse  arising  out 
of  the  railway  system  now  prevailing  in  this  country? — A.  The  inability  to  get  legal 
relief  of  anv  nature. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  gi^eat  crying  evil? — ^A.  Men  in  my  position  do  not  apply 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  reason  that  aiter  we  have  a  decision 
we  have  still  to  go  to  the  courts,  where  the  whole  case  can  be  reopened  and  entirely 
new  evidence  presented,  and  the  evidence  you  take  before  the  commission  has 
practically  no  value  except  what  it  may  have  developed  that  you  did  not  know 
yourselves. 

Q.  Your  answer  relates  to  that  kind  of  relief.  I  do  not  infer  vou  mean  the  ina- 
bility to  set  judgment  against  the  railroad  company  for  cutting  on  your  1^  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind? — A.  I  referred  to  the  traffic. 

Q.  Even  when  you  have  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  you 
have  taken  a  very  small  step  toward  correcting  the  abuse? — A.  It  is  entirel  v  with 
the  railroad  company,  after  you  have  your  decision,  to  say  whether  they  will  obey 
it  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  for  the  correction  of  that  evil? — A.  I  have  some 
rather  pronounced  views  on  the  changes  of  the  law. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  them. — A.  As  it  now  stands,  if  we  can  not  get  reUef 
from  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  we  accept  the  best  we  can  eet  and  try  it 
again  later  on.  Wlien  we  apply  to  the  commission,  it  is  because  we  mink  we  will 
develop  something  that  will  enable  us  to  go  before  tne  railroad  companies  again,  not 
with  the  expectation  that  the  oommissioir  s  order  will  be  obeyed. 

I  have  some  memoranda  here  with  regard  to  my  views  on  the  amendments  to  the 
act  to  reflate  commerce. 

(Readm^:)  **The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  the  law  as  it  now 
exists  and  is  interpreted  by  the  courts,  is  powerless  to  remedy  existing  evil&  Its 
lack  of  power  is  so  well  known,  and  its  orders  so  seldom  obeyed,  that  me  shipping 
public  have  almost  ceased  to  appeal  to  it  for  relief.  First,  bec&use  its  orders  are  not 
obeyed,  except  when  railroads  mterested  decide  it  to  their  interest  to  do  so;  second, 
because  delay  in  rendering  a  decision  after  cases  are  heard  is  ^^enerally  so  great  that 
shippers  either  abandon  their  flght  or  compromise  with  the  railroads  before  decision 
is  secured. 

''The  act  to  regulate  commerce  should  be  amended  by  Congress  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible — 

"First  By  making  the  findings  of  the  commission  enforcible  at  law,  unless  upon 
appeal  to  the  courts  they  are  found  to  be  unlawful  or  unjust,  and  pending  the  deci- 
sion of  the  courts  on  such  appeal  the  finding  of  the  commission  should  be  made 
^ective  by  all  the  railroads  mterested  within  30  days  after  they  are  promulgated 
by  the  commission,  and  continue  in  effect  until  overruled  by  the  courts  or  changed 
by  authoritv  of  the  commission. 

''That  wnile  the  commission  shall  not  have  the  authority  to  fix  the  rates  or  say 
what  rates  shall  be  charged,  they  shall  have  authority  to  order  reduction  in  rates 
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where  found  to  be  exorbitant  and  to  determine  the  relation  of  rates  as  between  locali- 
ties and  commodities." 

What  I  mean  to  explain  there  is  the  proposition  we  now  have  on  grain  and  flour. 
They  nave  ruled  that  the  difference  on  flour  and  wheat  should  not  exceed  2  cents, 
the  idea  being  that  the  railroads  ought  to  be  compelled  to  put  that  order  in  effect 
unless  the  courts  should  decide  after  a  hearing  that  it  was  too  small  a  difference.  I 
do  not  ask  that  they  should  have  authority  to  say  the  rate  should  be  10,  or  any  given 
amount,  but  that  the  difference  should  be  that. 

Q.  (^y  Professor  Johnson.)  The  same  would  apply  as  between  communitie8(7 — ^A. 
The  same  would  appl v  as  between  communities.  Ii  me  difference  between  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati  and  the  south  on  a  j^ven  commodity  was  4  cents  if  St.  Louis  or  Cin- 
cinnati was  to  apply  to  the  commission  for  reduction  or  increase,  whatever  their  order 
should  be  on  tnat  proposition,  should  go  into  effect  until  countermanded  by  the 
courts.     (Continuing  to  read:) 

**  Second.  By  enforcing  absolute  publicity  of  all  rates,  rules,  or  regulations  affect- 
ing transportation  of  persons  or  property,  whether  such  rates,  rules,  etc.,  are 
between  points  in  the  United  States,  or  export  and  import  traffic.  If  lower  rates 
are  made  from  or  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  or  on  import,  than  on  domestic  traffic, 
such  rates,  rules,  and  conditions  to  be  published  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  domestic  traffic.  The  railroads  interpret  the  proposition  now 
that  they  do  not  have  to  publish  their  export  rates.  If  you  put  the  export  grain 
rates  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  you  might  as  well  have  all  of  them  out  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  public,  because  you  have  the  ruling  &u:tor  in  the  price  of 
fijain,  so  you  do  not  know  what  it  is.  'Hie  same  proposition  would  apply  on  imports. 
Where  through  rates  and  divisions  are  made  on  foreim  traffic,  saia  rat^  and  divi- 
sions to  be  published  in  such  manner  as  required  oy  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

''By  requiring  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  not  onl^  to  file  copies  of  tariffs,  rules,  and  regulations  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  but  also  to  furnish,  on  request,  from  boards  of  trade, 
exchanges,  shippers,  freight  bureaus,  and  other  commercial  oi^ganizations,  whose 
duties  are  to  Iook  after  transportation  problems  for  their  respective  cities  and  com- 
munities, copies  of  all  tariffs  that  affect  members  of  such  organizations,  directly  or 
indirectly,  whether  such  tariffs  read  to  or  from  such  cities,  etc.,  or  to  rival  cities,  and 
in  case  of  refusal  of  railroad  companies  to  furnish  such  tariffs,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  have  authority  to  order  them  furnished  within  a  reasonable 
time,  not  longer  than  SO  days;  and  in  the  event  any  current  tariff  is  found  to  be  out 
of  i)rint,  though  still  in  use,  the  railroad  company  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
certified  copies  of  same,  including  all  amendments  or  corrections.'' 

I  make  tnat  point  for  the  reason  that  frequently  in  making  up  a  comparative  situ- 
ation as  between  one  city  and  another  you  apply  to  a  railroad  company  for  the  tariff 
from  a  given  territory  to  a  rival  city.    It  is  not  refused,  but  they  say  it  is  out  of 

Srint.  The  consequence  is  that  a  man  who  is  not  posted  as  to  how  to  get  that  tariff 
oes  not  get  it  If  I  get  an  answer  of  that  kind,  and  I  only  get  it  from  one  road,  I 
write  the  auditor  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  copy  of  the  tariff, 
and  I  get  it.  A  great  many  applications  of  that  kind  are  not  fumisned,  however, 
for  the  reason  that  knowledge  of  how  to  get  it  is  lacking.  I  only  suggest  that  this 
be  done  where  asked  for.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  tariffs  filed 
continuously  with  the  merchants'  exchanges  or  oiiganizations  of  that  kind,  but  they 
should  be  required  to  furnish  them  when  asked  for.  That  is  one  part  of  the  pub- 
licity of  the  tariff,  and  I  think  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  notnins 
to  do  but  secure  absolute  publicity  of  rates  it  would  be  worth  all  it  has  cost.  A  rail- 
road company  can  not  continuously  discriminate  in  pubUc  tariffs  without  in  the  end 
getting  into  trouble.     [Continuing  to  read:] 

''Third.  By  making  all  traffic  moving  by  rail  or  partiallv  by  rail  and  partially  by 
water,  whether  domestic,  export,  or  import  traffic,  amenable  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce;  on  export  and  import  traffic,  the  rates  or  proportion  of  rates  accruing 
to  the  inland  earner  to  be  amenable  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  under  same  rules  as  apply 
to  domestic  traffic. 

''Fourth.  By  prohibiting  railroads  from  making  or  accepting  lower  rates  or  lower 
proportion  of  rates  on  grain  to  the  seaboard  for  export  than  they  at  the  same  time 
accept  on  flour  or  grain  products  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  provided  grain  products 
mav  be  required  to  be  loaded  to  the  marked  cai)acity  of  the  car." 

That  is  to  counteract  the  decision  in  what  is  known  as  the  Texas-Pacific  case,  under 
^hich  the  railroads  claim  that  no  export  or  import  is  amenable  to  the  interstate 
commerce  law,  and  they  do  not  have  to  account  to  the  commission  for  their  rates. 
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It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  worst  form*"!  of  discrimination  against  American  manufac- 
tores  that  I  know  of.     [Oontinuing  to  read:] 

**  Fifth.  By  TVpe&\  of  the  imprisonment  penalty  against  the  shipper  or  receiver  who 
procures  or  accepts  lower  than  lawful  published  tariff  rates,  whetner  such  preferences 
DO  made  b]^  rebates,  commissions,  or  otherwise,  except  that  where  a  shii)per,  by  fraud- 
ulent practices,  procures  lower  tnan  authorized  puolished  tariffs,  the  imprisonment 
clause  shall  be  continued  in  effect  against  this  class  of  shipper." 

The  object  of  that  is  to  set  testimony.  You  can  not  get  testimony  with  reference 
to  a  violation  of  the  act  unaer  Ihe  present  law,  because  every  receiver  is  just  as  much 
a  criminal  under  the  act  as  the  man  who  made  the  rate.     [Uontinuing  to  read.] 

''By  repeal  of  the  imprisonment  olause  against  officers  and  agents  of  railroads, 
and  substituting  therefor  money  penalties  upon  any  corporation,  officer,  aeent,  or 
any  other  person  through  whose  instrumentality  other  than  the  lawfully  published 
rates,  rules,  or  regulations  affecting  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  shall 
become  operative  or  available;  it  ueing  understood  that  such  penalties  against  the 
railroad  companies  should  be  sufficientlv  great,  not  less  than  t5,000,  or  double  the 
revenue  received  by  the  company  at  unlawful  rates  where  greater  than  $5,000,  and 
the  railroad  company  itself  shall  be  the  partv  against  whom  the  fine  shall  be  assessed. ' ' 

Q.  How  about  a  railroad  in  the  hands  of  a  receivei? — A.  Make  that  a  debt  of  the 
company,  the  same  as  any  other  debt  of  a  company. 

Q.  You  can  not  enforce  it  without  the  consent  of  the  court  which  appoints  the 
receiver. — ^A.  I  was  not  looking  for  all  of  the  law  points.  I  see  your  point  clearly. 
So  long  as  the  law  exists  as  it  is  now  you  will  never  get  a  railroad  man  to  furnish 
any  testimony  against  another  railroad  if  the  imprisonment  clause  remains  in.  If  it 
is  taken  out  as  against  the  shipper,  you  might  get  some  testimony  from  the  shipper, 
but  you  will  never  get  a  complaint  from  the  source  where  the  proof  can  be  gotten. 
If  the  law  was  so  amended  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  railroaa  to  complain  against 
its  rival,  and  imposed  no  penalty  except  a  fine  against  the  corporation,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  getting  evidence,  and  the  railroads  themselves  would  furnish  it; 
but  a  railroad  man  will  come  as  close  to  perjury  as  possible  to  not  convict  his  fellow- 
employee  or  the  employee  of  another  line,  for  tne  reason  that  the  imprisonment  pen- 
alty clause  exists.     [Continuing  to  read:] 

"Sixth.  By  restoring  to  railroads  the  authority  they  were  supposed  to  have  before 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  rendered  in  the  Trans- 
Missouri  case,  viz,  by  permitting  them  to  agree  upon  reasonable  rates  and  to  main- 
tain voluntuy  associations  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of  such  rates, 
compilation  of  statistics,  and  transacting  such  other  ioint  work  of  railroads,  members 
of  the  association,  as  may  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  fifth  or  antipooling  section  of 
the  act  to  r^ulate  commerce,  it  being  understood  that  no  chance  in  the  law  that  will 
legalize  pooling  of  traffic  or  of  earnings  is  indorsed  by  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  such  amendment  is  against  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
not  needed  by  the  railroads  themselves. 

**All  agreements  between  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  to  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not  less  than  10  days  before  going  into  effect;  and 
if,  on  investigation,  any  clause  in  such  agreement  is  contrary  to  any  clause  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  said  agreement  shall  be  decided  by  the  commission  not  in 
effect,  and  shall  be  corrected  l^  the  railroads  to  correspond  with  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  before  becoming  elective. 

"Seventh.  Proposed  change  in  act  to  reflate  commerce,  requiring  longer  notice 
than  3  days  for  r^uction  in  published  tanffs  and  10  days  for  an  advance,  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  railroads.  A  reduction  is  sometimes 
absolutely  essential  to  enable  some  classes  of  traffic  to  move  at  all,  and  if  even  10 
days'  time  is  required  to  make  the  rate  effective,  the  opportunity  to  move  the  traffic 
at  all  will  have  passed.  The  law  of  Kansas  requires  60  dhya  for  an  advance  in  rates; 
it  frequently  prevents  reductions  of  great  value  to  the  people  being  made,  because 
once  reduced  they  must  stay  in  effect  for  60  days. 

"Eighth.  By  adding  a  clause  prohibiting  ticket  scalping,  with  provisions  similar  to 
the  Sherman  bill  before  the  last  Congress. 

"Ninth.  By  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  render  its  decisions 
not  later  than  90  days  after  close  of  testimonv  in  case,  unless  longer  time  is  given 
by  mutual  consent  of  complainants  and  defendants. 

"Tenth.  If  it  were  possiole  to  require  the  various  States  to  repeal  all  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  adopt  it  as  the  law,  oetween  points  within 
their  respective  States,  we  would  then  have  an  improved  condition  of  value  to  all 
interests.  The  conflict  upon  the  borders  of  adjoining  States  is  frequently  such  as  to 
create  unjust  discrimination  between  commodities." 
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If  it  were  possible  to  withdraw  from  the  States  the  authority  governing  rates,  rules, 
and  r^ulations  of  transportation  between  points  within  the  respective  States  and 
make  same,  whether  State  or  interstate,  amenable  to  national  laws,  it  woald  simplify 
and  in  the  end  would  benefit  all  concerned. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  think  the  legalization  of  an^^  Sffreements,  freight  pooling 
agreements,  between  the  railroads  of  the  countrv  is  desirable  or  would  \^  beneficial 
in  any  way;  why  do  you  think  so?— A.  It  would  not  remove  the  incentive  to  reduce 
rates,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  increase  the  incentive  to  reduce  rates  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Q.  1  asked  that  because  we  have  some  very  high  authority  for  that  view. — A.  The- 
oretically the  pooling  proposition  is  a  beautiful  one,  but  not  in  actual  practice.  To 
put  my  answer  in  the  form  of  a  Question,  How  are  you  going  to  get  an  agreement  as 
to  the  proportion  accruing  to  each  line?  After  you  have  gotten  that  agreement  the 
line  that  gets  more  to-day  than  it  can  haul  is  going  to  do  something  to  seep  its  pro- 
portion from  being  below  what  it  was  allotted.  It  it  is  continually  being  paid  eam- 
mgs  of  money  that  it  did  not  earn  by  hauling  the  traffic  and  continuallv  having 
transferred  to  it  tonnage  that  it  did  not  get  by  solicitation,  it  is  evident  t&at  it  has 
been  allotted  too  much  or  too  great  a  proportion.  To  prevent  that  the  line  is  going 
to  pursue  the  same  methods  as  it  does  now,  even  at  the  expense  of  having  to  pay 
over  sometimes  more  than  its  proportion.  Now,  on  the  otner  side,  these  pooling 
agreements  will  be  for  siven  perioas.  The  line  that  thinks  its  allotment  too  small 
can  afford  on  a  great  volume  of  business  to  allow  a  rate  continuously,  even  if  it  has 
to  pay  into  the  pool  part  of  its  earnings  or  has  to  divert  its  business  and  pay  for  it,  in 
oraer  that  when  the  next  allotment  comes  around  it  shall  get  a  greater  proportion. 
There  is  no  law  that  I  can  see  that  will  make  me  say  how  little  of  a  given  proportion 
of  business  I  will  accept.  That  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  every  pool  ttiat  has 
exist^Bofar. 

Q.  Now,  under  the  conditions  that  would  exist  if  pooling  was  legalized  railroads 
could  go  into  these  agreements,  and  these  agreements  if  violated  could  be  enforced 
in  the  courts.  It  can  not  be  done  now,  but  if  it  were  legalized  it  could  be  done,  and 
this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  violate  the  agreement,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  be  checked  just  exactly  as  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  violate 
their  contracts  is  checked  by  penalties  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  law. — A. 
Individu^s  violate  their  contSracts  and  prices  continuously. 

Q.  A  man  makes  a  contract  to-day  as  to  a  certain  thing  and  he  fails  to  live  up  to 
it ;  the  man  who  was  to  receive  the  benefit  can  recover  as  damaees  the  amount  of 
damage  he  sustained. — A.  Admitting,  which  I  do  not  admit,  that  the  railroads 
would  profit  by  a  pool,  by  a  legally  authorized  pool,  where  does  the  public  come  in? 
A  pretty  good  eviaence  that  that  is  not  needed  is  that,  even  weak  as  the  law  is  to-day, 
I  will  venture  to  sa^  that  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  rate  cuttins  that  was  in  existence 
in  1898  has  been  wiped  out  in  1899.  Now,  if  we  had  a  law  that  was  enforcable,  as 
to  its  violation,  I  do  not  believe  any  pooling  clause  necessary.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  the  trans-Missouri  agreement  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  trust  law.  It  was  not  in  violation  of  the  pooling  law.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  see,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  the  railroads  have  the  authority  to  avoid 
discrimination  in  violating,  cutting  the  rate.  They  can  make  the  penalty  as  great  as 
they  please,  but  whenever  you  take  away  from  the  shipper  the  right  to  put  his  freight 
over  any  line  he  pleases  you  are  taking  something  away  from  him.  He  may  have 
very  good  reasons  why  he  wants  it  to  go  over  a  certain  line.  That  line  may  liave  its 
quota  of  tonna^  and  may  not  be  able  to  take  it.  You  take  a  shipper  of  poultry  who 
has  icinff  fertilities  along  a  certain  line ;  his  arrangements  are  such  that  he  wants 
his  freight  to  go  over  that  line,  and  it  goes  to  the  railroad  company  and  the  railroad 
company  finds  it  is  ahead  in  its  tonnage  and  gives  it  to  its  rival.  The  poultry  may 
go  through  without  being  iced  at  all,  or  he  may  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  where  it 
was  iced  than  he  would  at  his  own  ice  house.  There  are  various  reasons  he  might 
have,  and  the  reconsignment  proposition — through  one  gateway  and  not  through 
another.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  indeed  to  take  away  from  the  shipper, 
where  the  tariff  is  the  same  by  two  different  routes,  the  privilege  of  selecting  by 
which  line  it  shall  go  over. 

Personally,  as  to  what  the  railroad  company  does  with  its  earnings,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  shipper's  business,  but  I  do  not  think  the  law  should  be  so  as  to  give  the 
railroads  absolute  power  to  divide  the  business  or  tonnage;  it  takes  away  the  only 
power  the  shipper  has. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Is  not  the  universal  argument  of  the  railroad  companies 
that  they  are  held  by  the  throat  by  the  large  shippers  in  the  Statesl? — A.  The  large 
shipper  would  hold  them  by  the  throat  still.     You  take  cotton  ties  in  Texas  as  an 
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illustration;  a  man  finds  he  can  give  the  railroads  at  a  certain  time  a  lavj^  tonnaoe 
when  business  is  slight  He  goes  to  the  railroad  companies  as  an  organization.  *Mf 
you  make  our  rate  so  and  so,  we  will  give  you  that  within  certain  months."^  That 
was  done  this  past  year  on  cotton  ties  and  the  rate  was  not  known  to  the  public  until 
the  sales  had  been  pretty  generally  made.  Now.  there  was  not  anybody  but  this 
large  shipper  in  a  position  to  go  to  the  railroad  and  make  this  proposition  and  get  this 
price.    The  small  competitor  would  not  be  in  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  small  competitor  in  that  case,  was  there?— A.  There  were  a  lot  of 
shippers  that  had  a  lot  of  cotton  ties  on  hand,  and  it  decreased  the  value  of  their 
stocks  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  rate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  your  conclusion,  then,  r^ardine  pooling,  that 
it  will  not  work  well  because  it  deprives  the  shipper  of  the  freedom  of  action  which 
he  now  enjoys  of  shipping  by  what  route  he  pleas^ — ^A.  That  is  one  conclusion,  and 
the  other  is  that  it  is  not  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  the  third  is  that  it  is  not  needed 
by  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  do  not  think  it  wouhl  lielp  out  the  small  shipper? — 
A.  It  would  not  help  the  small  shipper  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  contention  of  the  companies. — A.  It  seems  to  me  at  a  small  station 
the  people  will  not  be  affected;  the  local  business  will  not  be  pooled,  because  that 
belongs  to  that  railrcMul  anyway. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  the  prohibition  of  the  right  to  assign  freight  over  a 
common  line  a  necessary  feature  of  pooling? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  methods. 

Q.  I  know;  but  is  it  the  necessary  way? — A.  You  can  pool  your  earnings  or  your 
traffic. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  your  view  on  another  question,  which  is  germane,  1  think,  to  that. 
It  is  the  evident  tendency  of  the  railroad  corporations  in  this  country  to  consolidate, 
is  it  not,  in  your  jud^ent? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  not  that  of  itself  serve  as  a  corrective  of  this  evil  of  discrimination? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  effect  being  that  when  you  have  1  railroad  where  there  are  now  5 — 1  rail- 
road corporation  controlling  5  railroads,  whereas  to-day  there  are  5  distinct  corpora- 
tions competing  with  each  other — ^the  tendency  will  be  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  discrimination? — A.  We  have  an  illustration  of  that  in  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  and 
Northern,  built  out  of  St.  Louis  and  intended  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  1  line  to  Clin- 
ton, Iowa,  this  year.  As  soon  as  it  got  to  Peoria  it  became  one  of  the  greatest  rate 
cutters  between  St  Louis  and  Chicago  that  we  had.  It  belonged  to  no  association 
and  took  what  it  could  get.  It  had  its  ri^ht  of  way  bought  and  the  rails  on  the 
ground  to  build  to  Clinton,  Iowa.  The  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  formed  a  pool  and  bought  the  Chicago,  Peoria 
and  Northern  Railroad.  They  sold  the  rails  that  were  to  be  built  to  Clinton,  Iowa, 
and  the  road  becomes  a  part  of  the  Alton  and  the  Illinois  Central;  and  that  competitor 
is  out  of  existence.  I  tnink  that  will  be  the  end  to  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf;  that  it 
will  be  bought  by  a  combination  of  roads  that  will  control  its  rate  making.  Even 
then,  as  between  combination  and  legalized  }>ooling,  I  think  the  combination  is  the 
preferable  one  of  the  two,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 

Q.  That  is,  looking  at  it  particularly  from  the  point  of  view A.  (Interrupting.) 

Point  of  view  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  I  represent,  or  the  point  of  view  of  the 
shipper  as  a  whole.  There  are  a  great  many  railroad  men  that  do  not  consider  pool* 
inff  necessary. 

Q.  Their  number  has  increased  of  recent  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  president  of  the  Great  Northern  is  opposed  to  it,  I 
believe. — A.  I  think  Milton  H.  Smith,  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  is  also  opposed 
to  it  If  that  pooline  clause  was  repealed  without  any  other  change,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  public  would  be  affected.  They  would  still  have  the  trust  act  back  of  it. 
I  oppose  the  legalizing  of  pooling — ^not  the  pool  itself. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  1^1  if  not  prohibited  by  law? — A.  What  the  railroads  ask  is 
to  make  their  contracts  between  each  other  absolute;  collectible  by  law. 

Q.  That  would  be  done  simply  by  repealing  that? — ^A.  They  were  not  collectible 
by  law  prior  to  the  interstate-commerce  act;  there  are  thousands  of  dollars  to-day 
owing  by  railroad  companies  under  the  old  pooling  clause  that  were  never  paid. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  They  were  illegal  at  common  law? — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it. 

Q.   (By  Senator  Malloky.)  On  the  ground  of  public  policy? — A.  Yes. 
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Wabhington,  D.  C,  October  8t  1899. 
TE8TIM0NT  OF  MB.  SAMUEL  B.  CALLAWAY, 

Preddent  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  JUver  EaiUroad  Company. 

The  commiflsion  met  at  2.40  p.  m.,  Vice-Chaimum  Phillips  ];>residing.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel R.  CSallaway,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  topics  in  the 
plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Samuel  R.  Callaway. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  President  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  railroad  businesei?— A.  Since  1863. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  connected  with  the  New  York  Central  sj8tem?'-A.  I 
have  been  president  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  since  a 
year  ago  last  April.  Prior  to  that  I  was  president  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern;  president  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  president  of  the 
Toledo,  St  Louis  and  Kansas  City.    Do  you  want  my  history  right  back? 

Q.  No;  just  to  show  your  acquaintance  with  railroad  matters.  You  have  been 
connected  with  railroads  since  1861?— A.  Since  1863.  I  have  been  connected  with 
railroads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  during  that  time. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  syllabus  of  this  suba)mmi86ion  on  transportation  of  the 
commission? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  believe  vou  have  prepared  answers  with  reference  to  the  inquiries  pro- 
pounded in  that  sylmbus^?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  order  to  expedite  matters  as  much  as  possible,  will  you  just  take  that 
up  as  you  have  prepared  them? — ^A.  Shall  I  read  them? 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  please. — A.  The  first  question  seems  to  be  divided  into  sections. 
In  answer  to  section  1 — "Terms  and  conditions  of  emplo3rment*' — ^from  any  person 
entering  the  employ  of  the  company  we  receive  the  assurance  of  his  willingness  to 
obey  any  reasonable  rules  that  may  be  made. 

Q.  This  is  under  the  head  of  employeee(7 — ^A.  Yes;  after  being  employed  it  depends 
upon  the  employee  himself  as  to  his  remaining.  So  long  as  he  faitnfully  discharges 
his  duty,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  employee  should  not  remain  in  the  service  and 
be  in  line  for  promotion  when  the  opportunity  offers,  which  promotion  is  dependent 
upon  such  penormance  and  further  capacity  n>r  increased  responsibility.  There  are 
no  physical  conditions  required,  except  in  case  of  employees  who  are  required  to 
take  signals,  such  as  en^emen,  firemen,  conductors,  and  trainmen,  such  employees 
having  to  pass  an  examination  as  to  their  eyesight  and  hearing. 

Rates  of  wages  of  different  classes  of  employees:  Most  of  our  men  are  x>aid  for  the 
number  of  hours'  work  and  for  the  number  of  miles  made,  the  average  pay  of 
employees  being  as  follows:  Telegraph  operators,  $52.50;  block-signal  men,  $46.50; 
other  sienalmen,  $49,  which  includes  baggagemen,  station  derks^  etc. ;  enginemen, 
$114,  although  their  wages  vary  from  $90  to  $175;  firemen  and  wipers,  $59,  firemen 
getting  from  $50  to  $84;  conductors,  $86,  their  baggagemen  and  trainmen's  wages 
varying  from  $40  to  $70:  mechanics  and  helpers  in  shops,  $49;  other  shopmen,  $40; 
roadmasters  and  track  foremen,  $49.50,  roadmasters  bemg  paid  on  an  average  from 
$100  to  $125  per  month,  and  track  foremen  from  $40  to  ^;  track  laborers,  $35.50; 
switchmen,  flagmen,  watchmen,  etc.,  $40;  mechanics  and  helpers  on  road,  $56; 
employees  of  floating  equipment,  $58. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  men  on  your  road  are  paid  by  the  hour? — 
A.  By  the  trip — the  trainmen  largely. 

Q.  The  trainmen  are  paid  by  the  hour?— A.  The  men  in  the  shops  are  paid  by  the 
hour.    That  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  service,  in  the  shops  or  on  the  trains. 

Q.  The  men  in  the  shops  are  paid  by  the  hour  and  the  trainmen  by  the  number  of 
miles  they  run? — A.  Yes;  and  we  have  an  average.  Their  wages  are  for  a  certain 
time  and  we  have  an  average. 

Wages,  basis  and  stability  thereof:  This  is  arrived  at  by  the  amount  of  work,  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  employee.  Our  rates  themselves  have  not  changed;  the  men 
being  paid  for  the  work  done,  being  greater  in  some  months  than  others.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  monthly  men. 

Reductions  and  deductions,  and  their  causes:  We  have  no  reductions  and  no  deduc- 
tions, except  for  value  received,  such  as  rent,  board,  uniforms,  etc.  For  instance,  if 
a  man  puts  an  order  in  tiiat  his  rent  is  to  be  deducted  from  his  wages  and  gives  it  to 
the  person  from  whom  he  rents  or  boards,  we  take  that  out;  otherwise  there  are  no 
deductions,  excepting  by  arrangements  with  the  employees  themselves. 
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Q-  Have  you  any  specific  number  of  hours  per  day  for  men  to  be  employed  in  the 
train  service? — A.  We  generally  limit  their  time  to  8  or  10  hours  on  a  train;  but 
of  course  that  is  subject  to  accidents  or  derailments,  when  they  are  paid  for  overtime, 
and  t^ey  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  after  they  como  in  until  they  get  a  certain  amount 
of  rest    I  think  the  limit  is  8  hours. 

Q.  Then  the  trainmen,  when  they  work  over  the  ordinary  time  of  necessity  are 
paid  regular  rateif? — A.  They  have  a  seneral  scale  of  wages.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  I  can  furnish  them  to  you  if  you  desire  to  have  them.  We  have  a  regular 
agreement  in  reeard  to  these  things. 

Discham  and  suspension  and  the  reasons  therefor:  Discharge  or  suspension  is 
determine  by  the  man's  individual  record  and  the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  each 
case  being  determined  by  itself.  There  are  various  reasons — neglect  ot  duty,  insubor- 
dination, incivility,  dishonesty,  and  sindlar  conditions  met  with  in  all  other  business. 

Usual  hours  of  labor  exacted  of  different  classes  of  employees:  Station  employees 
have  necessarily  long  hours,  but  there  are  stretches,  sometimes  for  hours  at  a  time, 
where  at  some  stations  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  For  instance,  at  some  of 
the  country  stations  a  train  may  come  alons  in  the  morning,  a  train  may  come  along 
at  noon,  or  it  may  come  along  at  night,  and  it  makes  a  very  long  time;  there  is  very 
little  to  do  in  the  interim. 

Telcfiraph  operators  are  not  required  to  work  more  than  12  hours;  same  with  sig- 
nalmen, and,  m  some  towers  where  a  large  number  of  levers  are  employed,  8  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work. 

In  the  passenger-train  service  our  men  do  not  average  as  high  as  10  hours  steady 
work  during  the  24.  In  freight  service  it  mi^ht  be  in  some  cases  12  hours,  but  they 
receive  sufficient  rest  before  a^un  taking  their  run. 

In  answer  to  question  3—**  Sunday  labor  and  overtime;  conditions  under  which 
required  and  compensation  therefor;  limitation  thereon  by  State  laws,  and  effect 
thereof  on  employees,  carriers,  and  the  public:"  On  account  of  the  accumulation 
of  freight  at  the  various  terminals,  it  is  necessary  for  our  freight  crews  to  work  on 
Sunday  in  order  to  clean  up  and  be  ready  for  the  next  week's  business,  and,  as  train 
employees  are  paid  bv  the  mile,  they  receive  same  compensation  as  they  would  for 
similar  service  on  wees  days.  On  some  of  our  local  passenger  runs,  where  the  runs 
are  unusually  hard  and  where  they  are  required  to  work  more  than  half  of  the 
Sundays  in  a  month,  conductors  and  trainmen  are  paid  double  for  such  Sunday  work 
over  and  above  two  Sundays.  Jost  as  little  as  possible  Sunday  work  is  done,  and 
only  those  are  kept  at  work  that  are  actually  necessary  for  proper  and  safe  running. 

(|.  Woukl  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  give  up  the  Sunday  freight  business 
entirely? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Geoiigia,  you  know,  has  adopted  that  rule.  The  Geoigia  railroad  commission 
prescribe  a  rule,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  prohibits  the  running  of  trains  through 
the  State  of  Geoi^gia? — ^A.  Yes;  and  they  have  the  same  law  in  Connecticut,  too. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  could  that  be  practically  done,  or  could  it  be  generally  done 
wiUiout  great  detriment  to  the  public  interests? — A.  No.  We  carry  such  a  large 
amount  of  perishable  freight  that  the  stoppage  of  that  freight  would  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  I  will  say,  personally,  that  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  Sunday  work, 
ana  we  limit  it  as  much  as  possible.  Dead  freight  we  allow  to  lay  generally  from 
morning  to  night,  but  perishable  freight  must  be  run  through,  as  have  also  passenger 
trains  and  the  transportation  of  mails. 

Aid  and  benefit  features  of  employees'  associations;  conditions  and  extent  of  relief: 
Amonff  the  employees  we  find  benefit  associations,  and  accident  insurance  is  main- 
tained oy  the  folio wingbrotherhoods:  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors,  etc.  They  all 
have  assessment  insurance. 

Question  9.  **  Relief  and  aid  to  sick  and  disabled  employees,  by  railroads  and  other 
carriers  bv  land;  conditions  and  extent  thereof;  its  effect  on  relations  of  employe  r 
and  employees."  This  company  makes  it  a  practice,  where  their  employees  are 
injured,  to  allow  the  injured  person  half  time. 

Q.  Half  pay  during  the  time  of  his  indisposition? — A.  Yes;  we  have  no  pension 
fund,  or  an3rtning  of  that  kind  on  the  road,  but  we  have  a  very  large  pension  roll, 
men  that  have  t^en  a  long  time  in  the  service,  and  are  incapacitated,  and  we  put 
them  on  what  we  call  the  pension  roll,  subject  to  the  board  of  directors  and  presi- 
dent, sometimes  for  half  pay^  sometimes  for  less,  and  sometimes  for  whole  pay. 

Q.  Have  you  such  institutions  as  raiht)ad  hospitals,  that  are  maintained  by  contri- 
butions from  the  employeee^ — ^A.  No.  We  run  through  a  thickly  settled  country,  and 
we  have  arrangements  with  hospitals  at  nearly  every  point  where  men  are  likely  to 
be  injured  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  If  I  understand  it,  if  a  man  is  injured,  without  reference  to  whether  through  his 
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own  negligence  or  not,  he  is  paid  half  jM/f — ^A.  Yes;  he  is  paid  half  pay  while  he  is 
in  the  hospital,  or  while  he  is  laid  up.  Then,  if  they  are  incapacitated  by  reason  of 
the  loss  of  a  leg  or  arm,  we  ^nerallv  proviae  them  with  some  place  at  a  gate  or 
signal  tower  or  place  of  that  kmd,  and  give  them  light  work. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  have  any  provision  with  r^ard  to  retiring 
men  at  a  certain  age? — ^A.  No;  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind  on  the  New  York 
Central. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  a  man  reaches  60  years  of  age  in  ^our  service  and  becomes 
incapable  of  fut^u«  service,  what  have  you  planned  to  do  with  him? — ^A.  Well,  a  man 
does  not  generally  become  incapacitated  at  00.  We  have  lots  of  men  in  the  service 
70  and  75. 

Q.  It  is  not  your  plan  to  turn  men  off  at  a  certain  age? — ^A.  No.  Of  course  these 
thinsB  are  all  regulated  by  officers,  and  they  generally  endeavor  to  be  considerate  and 
kind  to  the  men  and  try  and  find  them  some  light  employment  We  have  a  very 
large  number  of  old  men  on  the  New  York  Central.  It  is  an  old  road  and  the 
proportion  of  old  men  is  very  lai^. 

Q^  (By  Senator  Maliory.)  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  these  brotherhoods  of  locomotive  en^eers,  and  firemen  and  train  htmds, 
as  to  the  benefits  derived  by  the  men  pending  their  sickness  or  pending  their  disability? 
I  understand,  of  course,  that  the  railroad  company  pays  half  wages  if  the  man  is 
injured  on  the  road  and  goes  into  a  hospital.  Now  can  you  say  whether  they  receive 
any  assistance  from  their  orotherhoods? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  think 
a  laii^  number  of  our  men  insure  themselves.  We  have  2  or  3  insurance  companies 
workmg  on  the  road,  and  they  give  these  insurance  companies  orders  on  their  pay 
for  so  much  per  month.  The  pa3rmaster  honors  these  oraers,  and  I  think  the  lai*^ 
bulk  of  men  are  insured  in  these  accident-companies.  I  presume  they  are  insured  m 
their  brotherhoods,  but  I  know  nothing  about  their  rules. 

In  answer  to  question  10:  ''Automatic  couplers,  air-brakes,  and  hand  holds,  on 
passenger  and  freight  cars;  percentage  of  freight  cars  so  equipped;  cost  of  such  safety 
appliances  on  old  and  new  cars;  cause  of  delay  by  railroads  m  complving  with  require- 
ment of  act  of  Congress  relating  to  safety  appliances  on  freight  cars.' '  Our  passenger 
and  freight  cars  are  all  equipp^  with  M.  C.  B.  couplers  ana  hand  holds  ana  about  68 
per  cent  of  the  freight  equipment  is  equipped  witn  air  brakes.  There  was  no  delay 
on  the  part  of  this  company  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
That  is,  we  were  finished  by  the  tune  of  the  first  date.  The  first  date,  I  think,  was  last 
December  or  last  January. 

Q.  And  you  adhere  to  the  type  of  the  Master  Car  Bmlden*  caaglesrs.  Is  that  the 
tvpe  that  is  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?— A.  The  Iiftontake 
Commerce  Commission  nave  prescribed  the  height,  and  there  are  certain  rules;  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are;  but  we  have,  of  course,  complied  with  those.  And  they 
also  prescribed  in  regard  to  the  hand  holds  on  a  car.  Whatever  the  law  is,  we  have 
complied  with  it. 

Q.  Complied  with  it  to  the  extent  of  68  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars?— A.  All  of  our 
freight  cars.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  are  equipped  with  air  bribes.  We  are  not  required 
to  have  them  on  all. 

Q.  Have  you  complied  with  the  coupler  rec^uirements  in  full? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  able  to  say  that  all  your  freight  cars  have  that  coupler  attachment 
now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  or  inquired  into  the  likelihood  of  there  being  a  better 
system  of  ajppliances  than  those  that  are  now  in  vogue;  for  instance,  a  better  system 
of  couplersc  I  remember  when  that  was  su^Kest^  in  Congress,  one  of  the  great 
objections  by  certain  representatives  of  the  nulroads  was  that  the  matter  of  couplers 
was  in  embiyo;  that  thev  had  not  reached  such  a  definite  point  that  they  could  say 
that  the  best  coupler  haa  vet  been  developed;  and  that  they  might  have  to  ffo  to  the 
expense  of  putting  on  a  different  style  of  Master  Car  Builders'^  couplers,  which  included 
4  or  5  different  styles,  and  in  3  or  4  years  have  to  put  on  a  coupler  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  better.  Now,  the  question  is  whether  they  have  reached  a  point  where 
the  coupler  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  the  couplers  at  first,  but  of  late  years  I  have  heard  of  no  trouble.  They  were 
not  sufficiently  strong  in  their  parts,  but  that  is  remedied  to-day,  and  I  think  the 
coupler  we  have  to-day  is  satisfactory 

In  answer  to  question  11 :  "  £ffect  of  increased  use  of  automatic  couplers,  air-brakes, 
and  hand  holds  on  freight  cars  on  number  of  casualties  to  railway  employees.'* 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  all  freight  cars  are  properly  equipped,  the  number  of 
casualties  to  railway  employees  will  be  materially  reduced.  In  the  transitory  state 
at  the  present  time,  where  some  cars  are  equipped  and  some  not,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  marked  decrease  in  the  number.    It  is  really  an  element  of  danger 
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now,  because  to  couple  the  cars  with  a  patent  coupler  to  one  with  the  old  couplers  is 
a  danfferous  operation. 

Q.  A  man  has  to  go  in  between  the  cars  now  to  couple  the  patent  coupler  with 
the  old  lin£  and  pin  coupler,  just  as  he  would  with  the  old  link  and  pin  couplerel? — ^A. 
Just  the  same. 

Q.  But  that  will  be  done  away  with  when  they  are  all  equipped? — A.  That  will 
be  done  away  with  when  they  are  all  equipi)ed;  ves. 

In  answer  to  12:  ''Other  methods  and  devices  for  insuring  safety  of  employees  and 
nassenffers  on  railroads."  This  road  is  entirely  equipped  with  block  signals  oetween 
}^ew  York  and  Buffalo,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  trains  a  mfe  distance  apart, 
the  result  of  which  makes  it  impossible  for  two  trains  to  come  together  without  the 
cooperation  of  two  or  more  employees  ^ling  to  properly  perform  their  duty  at  the 
same  time.  These  block  signals  require  block  towers  at  vanous  intervals  on  tne  road, 
and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  watchmen,  as,  if  anything  is  discovered  out  of 
the  way  on  trains  such  as  hot  Dox  or  train  parted,  the  information  is  immediately 
communicated  to  the  next  tower,  the  train  being  notified.  This  has  proved  itself  to 
be  of  considerable  value  in  times  past.  Not  very  many  years  ago  coal  stoves  were 
used  in  coaches.  Steam  heat  is  now  used,  lessening  the  danger  by  fire  in  case  of 
accident  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  value  of  steun.  I  think  in  cases  of  escaping 
steam  there  is  about  as  much  risk  as  by  setting  fire  to  the  coach,  but  under  the  New 
York  law  we  were  obliged  to  do  it  and  we  did  it 

Q.  How  about  lights  m  the  canff — ^A.  Our  trains  are  lighted  very  largely  by  Pintsch 
gas  and  electricity^.  We  are  experimentinff  with  electricity.  Up  to  this  time  it  has 
not  been  very  satisfactory.    I  tnink  most  of  our  cars  are  equipped  with  Pintsch  light 

Q.  To  what  extent,  if  I  may  ask,  are  your  roads  double  tracked  or  more  than  sinele 
tracked? — A.  We  have  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  4  tracks  on  the  main  line  and  2 
tracks  on  the  West  Shore;  1  track  on  the  Niagara  Falls  line;  and  1  track  on  the 
Auburn  line;  which  gives  us  largely  the  use  of  7  tracks  between  Albany  and  the 
contiguous  points  on  the  West  Shore,  through  Medina  to  Buffalo.  From  Albany  to 
New  York  we  have  2  tracks  on  the  West  Shore,  and  2  tracks  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral as  far  as  Sing  Sing,  and  3  tracks  from  Sing  Sing  to  New  York,  and  are  practically 
operating  5, 6,  or  7  tracks  continuously. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  many  tracks  are  there  on  the  Rome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg? — ^A.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  single-track  road. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  system  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York? — A. 
What  we  call  the  village  line,  Niagara  Falls  line,  has  a  double  track.  I  have  foi^tr 
ten  just  how  far  it  extends;  but  the  rest  of  them  are  all  single-track  roads. 

In  answer  to  (question  13— ''Their  nature,  purposes,  and  effect;  proportion  of 
employees  belonging  to  them;  extent  of  their  control  of  their  members;  their  effect 
on  employees  who  are  not  members  of  such  organizations,"  Railroad  branches  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  located  at  nearly  all  of  our  large  terminals  and  yards.  They  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  secretary,  and  a  very  lai^ge  number  of  our  emyloyees  in  the  train 
service  make'use  of  their  accommodations,  lunch  rooms,  etc.,  paying  nominal  dues,  $3, 
or  more  if  their  purse  may  warrant.  Sleeping  rooms  are  provided  for  members,  and 
they  can  be  secured  for  the  sum  of  10  cents  per  night.  They  likewise  have  bath 
rooms,  shower,  plunge,  etc.,  and  each  branch  has  a  lunch  room  which  is  very  laraely 
patronized.  We  find,  with  these  associations,  the  men  in  their  spare  time,  when 
away  from  home,  may  be  found  there  most  of  the  time,  keeping  them  out  of  places 
where  they  should  not  be.  We  have  a  large  number  of  employees,  however,  who 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges.  The  greater  portion  of  them  being  home 
every  night,  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  the  association  as  those  who  are  awajr. 

Our  line,  I  may  say,  is  largely  equipped  with  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for 
a  long  time,  and  a  great  many  of  them  own  their  homes,  and  of  course  they  have 
no  necessity  for  those  places,  and  wherever  there  is  a  necessity,  the  railroad  compa- 
nies have  generally  built  a  building,  and  in  many  cases  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  equipped 
it  himself  with  a  library  and  all  omer  furnishings,  and  the  men  take  hold  of  it,  and 
we  pay  the  secretaries  generally. 

Q.  These  advantages  are  open  to  all  employees  of  the  road  who  pay  the  dues? — 
A.  Yes;  these  dues  are  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reading  or  writing  room  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  lunch  room,  and  the  many  things  m  connection  with  these 
rooms. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  You  serve  meals  there,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes;  we  serve  lunches. 
We  have  4  rooms  altogether  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  We  have  quite  a  large 
room,  and  a  hall  and  dining  room  opposite  the  depot  in  Albany,  and  most  of  our 
men  go  there  to  get  lunches  and  meals. 

Q.  What  did  1  understand  you  to  say  the  chaiiges  for  meals  were  to  employees? — 
A.  They  run  from  10  cents  up.  A  man  can  go  in  there  and  get  a  nice  lunch  for  10 
cents  and  he  can  get  a  good  dinner  for  25  cents. 
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Q.  Froui  freight  trains  operating  back  and  forth  tlie  employees  can  go  in  there  and 

fet  meals  or  iunchee^ — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  2  in  Albany,  one  opposite  the  passenger 
epot  and  one  opposite  the  shops. 

Q.  They  take  tne  place  of  wnat  are  called  eating  houses? — A.  The  eating  houses, 
I  think,  are  for  jMissengers.  I  think  as  a  general  thing  these  are  exclusively  for  our 
own  men.  Eatmg  houses  are  places  where  trains  stop  for  passengers  to  get  their 
meals. 

In  answer  to  question  14,  which  is  in  reference  to  strikes — We  have  had  none  in 
years.  The  last  one  was  occasioned  by  the  employees  insisting  u^n  naming  their 
immediate  superiors.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  road  at  that  time  and  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  merits  of  it.  My  understanding  is  that  the  switchmen 
insisted  upon  naving  the  ^ardmaster  one  of  their  own  men  and  one  agreeable  to 
them,  and  the  company  ol^ected  to  this,  and  they  had  a  strike,  which  was  more  or 
less  serious. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  the  strike  was? — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Whether  the  men  accomplished  their  purpose  or  not? — ^A.  I  should  take  it 
that  they  did  not,  because  we  do  not  allow  men  to  name  their  superiors  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was? — A.  No.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
was  quite  a  serious  strike.  I  recollect  that  they  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  I  can 
get  you  the  details  if  you  care  for  them.  This  is  a  memoranda  that  the  superintend- 
ent gave  me.  I  askea  him  if  they  ever  had  any  strikes,  and  he  said  this  was  the 
only  one  that  they  ever  had — ^in  connection  with  switchmen. 

'*  State  and  Federal  laws  designed  to  repress  strikes;  judicial  construction  thereof 
and  decisions  thereon." — We  do  not  know  that  the  transportation  of  United  States 
mail  has  any  effect  on  strikes. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees,  it  is  prohibited.  We  have  men 
who  look  the  employees  over  before  we  allow  them  to  ts^e  trains  out,  and  see  that 
they  are  in  proper  condition.  Men  that  are  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors 
and  let  them  get  the  worst  of  them  are  required  to  leave  the  service. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  any  rule  prohibiting  engineers  or  firemen 
from  drinking  at  all — requiring  them  to  be  total  abstaineni? — A.  i  think  not.  Here 
is  a  copv  of  the  rules,  our  book  of  rules;  section  9  of  the  operating  department  states 
*'that  tne  use  of  intoxicating  drink  on  the  road  or  about  the  premises  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  strictly  prohibited.  No  one  will  be  emjployed,  or  continued  in  employment, 
who  is  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors."  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  gone  to  the  length  of  sajrinff  that  a  man  can  not  take  a  drink  if  he 
wants  to,  but  we  endeavor  to  see  when  be  goes  on  the  train  that  he  has  not  been 
drinking. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Certain  roads  make  it  absolutely  prohibitory,  do  they 
not? — ^A.  They  try  to.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  almost  always  more  or  less  of  a 
dead  letter. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  men  joining  the 
brotherhood? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  inquiry,  then,  in  r^rd  to  that  matter? — ^A.  No.  So  for  as 
I  am  personally  concerned  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  brotherhoods.  I 
have  had  a  good  many  strikes,  a  great  many  troubles,  particularly  in  the  West.  I 
was  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  the  time  of  tne  Irons  strike,  and  it  was 
intended  that  the  men  on  the  Union  Pacific  should  go  out.  That  was  the  intention 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  At  this  time  Uiey  had  25,000  of  our  men  in  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  they  had  elected  all  the  judiciary  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  their 
control,  and  I  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  them.  It  finally  eventuated  in  a  serious 
riot  at  Rock  Sprinss.  There  were  some  men  burned  alive  and  the  Government  took 
hold  of  it,  ana  it  nnally  straightened  itself  out  And  we  had  one  out  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  with  the  result  you  all  know  about,  when  we  had  a  very  serious  strike. 
But  as  a  general  thing  I  have  gotten  along  very  comfortably  with  the  labor  unions, 
and  have  not  any  particular  objections  to  them  so  long  as  the  men  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  paid. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Have  you  examined  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  the  last 
year  relating  to  arbitration  between  the  men  and  their  employeni? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  bill  as  it  is  passed? — ^A.  I  liave  never  been  able  to 
see  how  such  a  commission  can  be  successful,  m  that  it  has  no  power  to  compel  both 
sides  to  adhere  to  the  decision. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  are  in  i&rorot  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  rule? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  compulsory  arbitration.  There  is  no  body  of  men 
in  the  world  who  would  adhere  to  it  if  all  of  the  employees  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral road  desire  to  have  their  wages  increased,  or  desire  tnings  that  we  do  not  want, 
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and  we  say  no,  and  we  go  to  the  board  of  arbitration,  and  the  boanl  of  arbitration 
Bays  no,  bow  are  they  going  to  be  compelled  to  continue  to  work?  I  had  a  very 
similar  case  on  the  Union  Pacific.  I  made  an  agreement  with  the  Knights  of  Labor 
there,  and  we  had  it  in  writing,  and  the  men  in  Kansas  City  violated  the  agreement 
and  went  out,  and  I  sent  for  the  grand  master  and  he  said  he  was  powerless  to  con- 
trol it 

Q.  The  testimony  of  the  employees  was  that  if  the  bill  was  passed  it  would  bring 
strikes  down  to  a  minimum? — A.  I  have  no  objection  to  arbitration.  In  IsLCt  I  have 
no  objection  to  almost  anything  that  is  reasonable,  excepting  this  vital  question  in 
railroading,  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  surrender  the  management,  as  the  people 
in  control  of  the  road  are  nere  looked  to  by  the  public  to  protect  the  lives  of  me 
passengers,  and  tiiey  must  have  employees  on  the  road  that  will  carry  out  orders  and 
obey  their  instructions. 

Now,  as  to  arbitrating  with  the  switchmen  as  to  who  should  be  the  yardmaster  at 
Albany — I  do  not  think  I  should  want  to  submit  that  to  arbitration. 

Q.  1  do  not  think  the  bill  means  anything  of  that  kind.  It  provides  for  agreement 
to  submit  to  arbitration. — ^A.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that.  I  only  point  out 
the  difficulties.  We  very  rarely  have  any  difficulties  about  questions  that  are  not 
vital.  For  instance,  the  question  of  the  amount  the  New  York  Central  can  afford  to 
pay  the  employees;  its  wages  are  questions  that  vitally  affect  the  property  itself  and 
that  question  must  be  detennined  by  the  directors. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  a  question  that  under  no  circumstances  you 
would  want  to  submit  to  arbitration? — A.  I  should  be  very  much  disinclined  to. 
Our  pay  roll  is  $17,000,000  a  year,  I  think.  Now,  an  increase,  say,  of  10  per  cent  of 
that  would  prevent  our  earning  any  dividends  at  all,  excepting  in  certain  years. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  are  ordinarily  the  questions  of  dispute  between 
employers  and  employees: — A-  We  very  rarely  have  any.  You  know  this  is  all  in 
process  of  evolution.  When  these  labor  unions  were  originally  started  they  were 
mtoxicated  with  their  own  strength  and  power.  They  were  just  as  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary  as  they  could  be.  You  could  not  do  anything  with  them.  They  would 
even  object  to  the  rules  that  regulated  the  running  of  trains.  We  have  had  them 
come  in  and  say,  "We  will  not  have  these  rules;  we  must  have  some  others." 
Then,  as  time  went  on,  they  found  that  such  things  would  not  work,  and  they  have 
become  more  or  less  reasonable,  and  of  late  years  we  have  had  no  trouble  with  them. 
So  long  as  they  are  controlled  by  intelligence,  and  are  reasonable  in  their  demands, 
we  do  not  have  any  trouble. 

Q.  In  other  words-,  the  question  is  becoming  simplified  and  each  party  works  within 
his  own  sphere? — A.  Yes;  they  have  become  laraely  organizations  looking  after  their 
injured,  sick*  and  aged.  In  many  cases  I  think  they  have  raised  both  the  morale 
and  intelligence  of  tne  men.  That  is  particularly  the  case  of  the  locomotive  engineers. 
I  think  they  are  as  high-toned  and  intelligent  a  class  of  men  as  you  will  find  in  any 
emplovment. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  have  any  contracts  with  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers in  the  brotherhood? — A.  I  cam  not  answer  that  question.  Personally  I  have 
made  lots  of  contracts  with  them.     I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  making  them. 

Q.  Their  statements  are  that  they  have  contracts,  that  they  have  considerably  over 
100  railways? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have;  may  be  not  contracts,  but  under- 
standings with  our  superintendents;  but  whether  they  have  anything  in  writing  or 
not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  I  believe  you  omitted  in  your  statement  any  reference  to 
topic  No.  4,  relative  to  negligence  of  fellow-servants.'  You  had  nothing  to  say  about 
that,  did  you? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no  answer  to  that  question  here. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  believe  a  laborer  on  a  railroad  who  is  injured  through 
the  negligence  of  an  engineer  and  who  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  that  engineer, 
should  be  prevented  from  getting  damages  from  the  railroad  on  account  of  that 
injury? — ^A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  and  general  question.  I  do  not  think  rail- 
roads would  have  any  objection  to  anything  of  that  sort,  if  you  applv  it  to  everyone 
else.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  pick  out  railroads.  Why  should  not  the  farmer 
be  liable  if  he  injures  an  employee  by  the  swinging  of  a  scythe,  or  a  manufacturer  be 
responsible  for  damages  that  might  arise  to  his  employee  by  reason  of  negligence  of 
fellow-employeeel?  Why  do  you  apply  it  alone  to  railroads?  I  think  in  England  they 
have  a  limited  liability  act. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  some  States  in  this  country  qualified  that  to  a 
certain  extent? — ^A.  Yes.  The  laws  are  different  in  different  States.  As  a  general 
thing  I  think  they  succeed  in  collecting  something.  They  make  out  a  machine  is  out 
of  oraer  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  whenever  they  go  before  the  jury,  the  sympathy 
of  the  jury  is  with  tne  men  nearly  always. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is  possible  upon  the  form  also,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  as  they  have  ever  tried  it  on  the  form;  they  seem  to  pick  out  railroads  espe- 
cially. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  We  have  the  written  testimony  of  the  chiefe  of  the 
brotherhoods  on  this  point*  and  they  are  unanimous  in  a  very  strong  demand  for  a 
modification  of  the  common  law  on  that  subject.  They  seem  to  feel  very  strongly 
on  that  question. — ^A.  I  think  if  the  liability  was  limitea  to  a  reasonable  amount  tne 
railroads  as  a  general  thing  would  not  object.  The  difficulty  about  all  these  things 
now  is  that  dfunages  are  out  of  all  reason. 

Q.  (By  S^iator  Mallory.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  Topic  21 — '*  Effects  of  rate 
wars  and  unrestrained  rate  oom))etition  upon  railway  employment  and  railway 
wages 7 ' '  — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  1  can  say  about  that  Of  course  if  there  is 
anything  that  injures  railroads  and  depletes  their  revenues,  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  pay  good  wages. 

Q.  Rate  wars  and  unrestrained  competition — the  effect  of  them  upon  the  wages  of 
employees  of  the  railroad  would,  if  mjurious  to  the  railroads,  ot  course  be  inju- 
rious to  the  employees? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  employees  are  gradually  coming 
around  to  that  view  of  the  case  and  are  rather  inclined  to  help  the  railroad  in  avert- 
ing un&vorable  legislation. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  would  you  say  whether  or  not  there  is  now  as  much 
likelihood  of  great  rate  wars  as  in  the  past — say  20  years  ago? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  ascribe  the  change  to? — ^A.  Weil,  we  handle  on  the  New  York 
Central  road  from  10,000  to  15,000  loaded  cars  a  day.  These  cars  come  from  every 
place  in  the  United  8tates  mostly,  exceptins,  perhaps,  the  far  South.  The  rates  are 
made  subject  to  three  competitive  forces.  The  first  is  the  competition  of  the  railroads 
among  themselves;  the  second  is  the  competition  of  the  waterways;  and  the  third  is 
the  commercial  conditions  which  exist  and  which  are  world-wide;  that  competition 
extends  around  the  world.  In  1870  we  received  1.88  cents  for  every  ton  of  freight 
we  carried.    Last  year  we  received  59  mills. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqston.)  From  which  did  you  derive  the  larsest 
profit? — ^A.  I  am  getting  around  to  that  question  The  fact  is  that  the  rates  to-day 
are  so  low  th&t  there  is  nothing  left  to  discriminate  upon.  The  introduction  of  Bessemer 
st^l  rails  in  the  place  of  iron,  and  the  building  of  neavier  cars  and  locomotives,  has 
enabled  us  to  carry,  instead  of  as  in  1870,  1(»  tons,  we  now  average  322  tons  to  a 
train,  and  as  far  as  the  New  York  Central  road  is  concerned,  being  a  road  of  very  low 
grades  and  hauling,  perhaps,  the  laraest  trains  of  any  road  in  the  country,  we  can  live 
and  make  a  profit  on  these  rates.  Whether  other  roads  can  haul  about  25  where  w^e 
haul  80.  and  fiourish  on  that,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  These  improvements — heavy  rails,  steel  rails,  heavier 
locomotives,  etc. — of  course,  entail  a  large  additional  expense,  I  suppose.  In  fact^  I 
would  like  to  inquire  as  to  the  relative  price  of  steel  rails  just  before  the  recent  raise 
in  everything,  the  relative  price  of  steel  rails  a  year  ago,  and  the  iron  rail  of  20 
years  ago? — A.  The  iron  rail  of  20  years  ago  cost  8  or  4  times  as  much  as  the  steel 
rail  to-day,  but  the  steel  rail  lasts  so  much  longer  and  is  so  much  less  expensive  to 
maintain  that  it  enables  us  to  work  the  roads  very  much  cheaper  than  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  cost.  I  have  some  statements  here.  Takins 
what  is  known  as  the  New  York  Central  System,  which  includes  the  lines  west  (3 
Buffalo,  that  are  controlled  through  the  ownership  of  the  stock,  it  earned  last  year 
about  $100,000,000.  Now,  in  1870,  we  only  had  1,800  miles  of  road  as  against  6,675 
now,  and  the  earnings  of  course  were  necessarily  very  much  smaller  then. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  tell  what  the  earnings  per  mile  are;  what  the  average  was? — A. 
The  average  per  ton  is  very  much  less.  The  average  per  ton  then  was  1.88  cents,  as 
I  say,  and  now,  the  last  year,  we  earned  but  59  mills. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  tHat  rates,  reaching  bed  rock,  you  might  say,  as  they  are  with 
you,  and  I  suppose  the  same  with  other  roads  of  the  country,  are  a  check  upon  any- 
thing like  ruinous  rate  wars? — A.  Yes.  I  will  say  in  passing  that  the  making  of 
rates  is  also  in  process  of  evolution.  I  will  give  you  the  nistory  of  what  is  known  as 
the  dressed-beef  case,  as  an  illustration.  In  1879  the  dreased-beel  industry  was  prac- 
tically in  its  infancy.  Certain  new  roads  were  built  into  Chicago  and  they  coula  not 
secure  any  of  the  cattle  traffic,  for  the  reason  that  the  cattlemen  owned  their  own 
stock  yards,  or  the  railroads  built  them  for  them.  Certain  of  the  roads  were  anxious 
to  have  cattle  carried  on  the  hoof  to  tide  water,  for  the  reason  that  they  used  their 
cattle  cars  for  west-bound  traffic-coarse  traffic,  such  as  coke — ^and  it  became  then  a 
question  as  between  dressed-beef  roads,  that  were  anxious  to  foster  this  dressed-beef 
traffic,  and  the  roads  that  were  anxious  to  carry  cattle  on  the  hoof  to  New  York — a 
Question  for  the  supremacy.  The  rates  were  then  between  80  and  90  cents  on 
dressed  beef,  and  the  cattlemen  claimed  that  they  must  have  a  relatively  low  rate  in 
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order  to  enable  them  to  bring  cattle  on  the  hoof  to  tide  water  to  ship  abroad,  and 
that  brought  on  two  or  three  rate  wars,  and  the  rates  fluctuated  from  that  day  until 
quite  recently.  They  submitted  the  case  two  or  three  times  to  arbitration — to  Judge 
Coolev  at  one  time:  and  a  number  of  different  men  sat  upon  it  for  several  weeks,  and 
they  decided  that  the  relative  rates  should  be  70  per  cent  higher  for  dressed  beef 
than  for  cattle,  in  order  to  make  the  cattle  rate  an  equivalent,  and  in  order  to  enable 
these  cattlemen  or  men  who  wanted  to  ship  the  cattle  to  New  York,  to  do  so.  Now, 
that  ran  along  for  a  little  time,  but  every  little  while  there  would  break  out  a  war 
over  this  thing.  Now  we  have  got  the  rates  down;  the  cattle  rate  is  down  to  25  and 
the  dressed  b^f  to  40  cents,  and  there  is  nothing  to  cut  on. 

Q.  Further  reduction  would  be  absolutelv  ruinous? — ^A.  Yes;  we  could  not  carry 
the  business  at  all.    I  would  say  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  question  of  Southern 

S[)rts.  At  one  time  the  rates  to  the  Atlantic  ports  were  all  about  the  same,  and  the 
altimore  and  Ohio  built  into  Chicago,  and  they  said  they  had  a  line  a  good  deal 
shorter  than  ours,  than  the  rest  of  us,  to  Baltimore,  and  that  they  were  going  to  make 
a  3-cent  less  rate  than  we  did  to  New  York.  I  think  they  started  in  wiu  a  5-cent 
less  rate.  At  that  time  the  rates  were  certainly  45  or  50  cents,  and  that  brought  on 
a  rate  war,  which  lasted  for  years  and  years,  and  finally  that  was  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, to  Judges  Cooley,  Washburn,  and  Thurman,  and  thev  found  the  disadvantages 
were  such  at  £iltimore  that  they  should  have  a  differential  of  3  cents;  and  the  ais- 
advanta^  at  Philadelphia  were  such  that  they  should  have  a  differential  of  2  cents. 
These  differentials  were  on  52  and  60  cent  rates.  Now,  these  rates  have  come  down 
until  the  erain  rate,  I  think,  to-day,  is  only  15  or  18  cents,  and  these  Southern  ports 
continue  mis  excessive  differential. 

Q.  The  differential  has  not  been  reduced  with  the  reduction  of  the  rate? — A.  No, 
not  proportionately.  Now,  the  roads  running  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  the 
roads  running  from  Boston  to  Montreal,  simply  do  the  best  they  can,  and  that  accounts 
for  a  great  many  of  what  are  known  as  discriminations,  the  difficulties  of  meeting  any 
competition  that  exists,  and  that  we  have  no  way  of  remedying. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  an  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  finding  of  that  arbitration  board  binding  on  both  parties,  on  all  parties 
connected  with  it? — ^A.  No;  excepting  the  moral  binding.  I  believe  they  agreed  to 
submit  it  to  arbitration. 

Q.  They  were  only  morally  bound  to  observe  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  road,  and  the  other  roads  are  now  discriminated  against,  and  still 
adhere  to  that? — ^A.  We  still  adhere  to  it,  yes,  excepting  it  is  overcome  by  ocean 
rates  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  This  was  20  years  affo.    It  was  about  1878  or  1879. 

Q.  Have  these  differentials  been  in  existence  in  lavor  of  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 

ffhia  within  that  time? — A.  Yes.  Quite  recently,  when  we  had  a  meeting  with  the 
nterstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  think  perhaps  a  year  a^,  I  induced  Mr.  Cowen 
and  Mr.  Ingalls,  who  represented  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  to  try  1}  on  export  grain,  and  we  are  trying  that  now;  but  the  other  di^r- 
ential,  on  provisions  and  all  other  classes  of  freight,  remains  at  3  cents;  so  that  the 
situation  is  full  of  difficulties.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  sit  down  and  make 
rates  for  15,000  cars  of  freight  per  day  which  are  exactly  just  and  equitable,  but  we 
simply  do  the  best  we  can.  The  interstateKX>mmerce  law  prohibits  us  making  any 
division  of  the  tonnage,  which  of  course  would  stop  the  competition  as  between  the 
railroads  themselves;  but  it  would  not  stop  comj^tition  as  between  waterways  and 
the  competition  of  commercial  conditions.  For  instance,  if  grain  is  only  worth  so 
much  in  Liverpool,  so  much  in  Nebraska,  and  so  much  in  Chicago,  and  we  have 
transportation  to  sell,  all  we  can  get  is  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  gram  at 
these  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  at  the  present  time  an 
arrangement  seeking  to  rectify  the  injustice  of  the  differential  between  those  2  ports 
as  discriminating  against  New  York?— A.  We  have  been  at  it  regularly  for  20  years, 
but  have  never  succeeded. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  wav  to  remedy  this  mattei? — A.  My  impression  is  that  eventu- 
al! v  the  aifferential  will  have  to  be  wiped  out.  The  conaitions  are  entirely  different. 
Baltimore  is  just  as  good  a  port  to-day  as  New  York.  At  that  time  Newport  News 
was  not  known.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  a  man  to-day  from  Chicago  should 
not  send  a  cargo  of  grain  from  Newport  News  or  Baltimore  and  reach  Liverpool  just 
with  the  same  advantage  as  he  does  from  New  York. 

Q.  In  making  that  differential  were  the  transfer  terminal  chax:^  taken  into 
account? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  terminal  charges  at 
New  York.  They  are  absorbed  entirerv  by  the  railroads,  excepting  putting  the  grain 
upon  the  vessel.    For  instance,  we  wiu  make  a  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York;  I 
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think  tlie  current  rate  of  corn  ifl  3  cente;  we  pass  that  through  our  elevator  at  Buffalo, 
and  we  bring  it  to  New  York.  We  pass  it  through  the  elevator  tfiere  and  put  it  on  a 
ILa^bter,  and  we  take  that  lighter  with  one  of  our  own  boats  alongside  of  the  ship. 
ISR)W|  there  is  a  charge  for  transferring  that  grain  from  that  lighter  to  the  ship. 

Q.  But  your  road  carries  all  the  charges  up  to  the  lighter  reaching  the  side  of  the 
ship? — A.  Yes;  and  we  take  that  com  from  Buffalo  for  3  cents;  and  there  is  no 
transportation  rate  in  the  world  to-day  as  cheap. 

Q.  Does  the  charge  for  transferring  from  the  lighter  to  the  ship  enter  into  the 
brokerage  or  commission  on  the  ocean  freight? — ^A.  That  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
shipper.  There  was  an  agreement  at  one  time  that  the  same  charge  should  be  made 
at  Newport  News  and  Baltimore,  and  we  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is 
actuall  V  made  there  now.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  our  export  grain  coming  to 
New  York,  wherever  it  comes  from. 

Q.  In  respect  to  all  other  trunk  lines  through  the  State  of  New  York,  do  you  think 
that  same  transfer  charge  is  maintained?  Do  the  other  roads  include  every  chai^ge  up 
to  the  barse  alongside  of  the  ship? — A.  Yes,  all  the  roads  do;  those  that  carry  grain. 
Some  bf  the  roads  do  not  care  to  carry  grain;  they  have  no  lighters  of  their  own. 
We  have  a  very  extensive  lighterage  sy^m,  built  by  the  road,  and  I  think  1  or  2 
other  roads  have  a  lighterage  system;  but  some  of  the  roads  have  gotten  so  lately  that 
they  do  not  care  very  much  to  carry  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  find  that  the  transportation  by  railroads  is  turned 
very  much  to  these  Southern  ports  as  against  New  York? — ^A.  It  was  when  rates  were 
very  high;  but  the  Southern  ports  are  very  largely  abandoned  by  Chicago;  they  so 
south  with  their  grain  now,  to  St.  Louis  and  the  South.  The  larse  bulk  of  the 
erain,  I  take  it,  during  the  summer  months  comes  to  us  from  vessels  from  all  ports. 
Now,  that  transportation  is  usually  very  small.  It  has  been  rather  higher  this  year 
on  account  of  the  activit)r  in  the  steel  trade.  The  vessels,  finding  they  could  get  better 
rates  for  ore,  have  gone  into  the  ore-carryins  business;  but  usual! v  the  competition 
between  these  boats  makes  transportation  m>m  Chicago  to  Buffalo  almost  nothing. 
Last  year  the  rates  got  down,  I  think,  as  low  as  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  and 
that,  added  to  our  3  cents,  or  whatever  the  rate  we  made  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
was,  fixes  largely  the  rates  you  can  get  for  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  In  the  winter,  when  navigation  is  closed  on  the  lakes, 
your  rates  are  increased,  I  suppose,  from  Chicago? — A.  We  can  not  increase  them 
very  much  because  of  the  otner  condition— of  prices  in  Liverpool.  The  price  in 
Liverpool  really  fixes  the  prices  that  you  can  get  for  transportation:  When  I  say 
Liverpool  1  mean  the  ^reat  centers  of  the  world. 

Q.  Has  the  competition  in  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  Newport  News,  and  in  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  by  way  of  the  Gulf,  had  any  effect  on  that? — A.  Yes;  a  very  serious 
effect.  We  now  have  to  make  the  price  practically  from  the  Missouri  River;  before, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were  the  common  centers.  St.  Louis  maintained  a  higher 
rate  of,  we  will  say,  5  cents.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  6  cents  or  not.  On  lower 
classes  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  were  5  cents  higher  goin^  out  than  from  Chicago. 
Of  course  competition  of  the  Gulf  ports  knock^  that  thing,  because  you  can  set  a 
rate  now  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  about  as  cheap  as  you  can  get  it  from 
Chicago. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  that  competition  arising  from  the  development  of  the 

frain  business  at  Galveston,  the  grain  business  in  New  Orleans  has  affected  the  grain 
usiness  in  New  York  to  any  appreciable  extent? — A.  It  has  affected  the  earnings  of 
the  railroads.    I  think  that  they  all  make  lower  rates  now  than  then. 

Q.  But  the  quantity  of  business — has  that  been  affected  materially,  do  you  think? — 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  It  is  very  difficult,  because  the  crops  vary  so  and 
the  conditions  vary  so.  Say  one  year  the  crops  are  very  large,  and  that  affects  very 
largely  the  tonnase  to  New  York.  It  may  not  be  a  question  of  rates  at  all;  it  may  l>e 
a  question  of  conditions  abroad. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  before  this  commission  that  the  anticipation  of  the  trouble 
between  England  and  the  Boers  has  increased  the  demand  for  the  steamships  so 
much  that  freights  have  gone  up  very  high.  Are  contingencies  like  that  also  poten- 
tial in  determining  the  quantity  of  business  done? — A.  Verv  much  so.  It  is  a  very 
potent  factor  in  the  competition  in  our  export  business,  which  is  enormous.  We  are 
quoted  export  rates  from  New  York  every  day,  and  we  have  to  add  that  to  the  inland 
rates  in  onler  to  make  a  through  rate  to  Liverpool.  The  through  rate  to  Liverpool 
practically  has  to  be  made  the  same  now  by  all  routes.  Now,  the  rule  on  which  this 
differential  was  built  largely  at  the  time  was  that  these  Southern  ports  could  not  get 
the  boats  to  come  there  at  the  same  price  that  they  could  ^t  grain  transportation. 
The  conditions  have  very  largely  changed,  and  the  competition  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  has  a  very  potent  effect.    You  can  ship  grain  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  and 
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put  it  on  ]x>ard  vessels  there  and  land  it  in  Liverpool.  That  is  the  competition  we 
nave  to  take  into  account  in  connection  with  the  ocean  transportation.  In  other 
words,  the  railroads  are  obliged  to  take  into  account  the  value  of  this  grain  in  Liver- 
pool, and  their  charges  between  Chicago  and  the  West  and  Liverpool  have  to  meet 
the  conditions,  otherwise  they  can  not  take  the  grain. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  complaint  that  comes  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
and  this  commission  is  almost  entirely  in  regard  to  local  rates,  as  far  as  the  question 
of  reasonableness  is  concerned.  The  influence  of  competition  in  other  business  is  rec- 
ognized by  everybody.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  first,  whether  you  think  that  there 
are  competitive  forces  at  the  present  time  that  are  at  all  effective  in  the  question  of 
local  rates? — A.  I  will  answer  very  franklv  by  saying,  in  the  year  and  a  half  of  my 
connection  with  the  New  York  Central  1  have  never  had  any  complaint  of  local 
rates  excepting  one,  and  that  was  in  connection  with  a  paper  mill  located  on  our  line. 
They  said  they  could  not  compete  with  some  other  paper  mill  that  was  located  on 
the  water,  and  we  made  rates  in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete,  as  all  intelligent 
railroad  men  have  to  do;  othen^'ise  we  would  close  up  that  concern  on  our  road. 

Q.  Are  men  coming  to  you  who  have  capital  to  invest  along  the  line  of  your  road 
and  questioning  you  about  local  rates  prospectively? — A.  They  are  putting  up  factories 
every  day.  There  are  half  a  dozen  going  up  now  on  the  New  York  Central  line, 
right  alongside  of  our  road. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  competition  of  capital  seeking  investment  is  a  source  of 
importance  at  the  present  time  m  the  matter  of  rates? — A.  Yes.  For  instance,  the 
paper  business  of  tne  country  is  now  handled  very  largely  bv  one  concern.  Now, 
if  we  want  to  get  a  share  of  that  paper  business  we  have  to  enable  the  paper  concerns 
along  our  road  to  compete  with  concerns  in  Maine,  or  along  the  waterway,  otherwise 
the  paper  trust  will  close  them  up. 

Q.  (Jan  you  give  any  illustrations  of  other  business? — A.  I  think  in  a  general  way 
that  applies  to  everything.  If  the  Pennsylvania  have  a  concern  over  at  Altoonaand 
we  have  a  concern  in  Albanv  in  the  same  business  and  the  Pennsylvania  rates  are 
lower  than  ours,  they  will  tie  up  our  business  in  Albany,  and  it  is  our  business,  as 
managers  of  railroads,  to  see  that  they  do  not,  and  we  endeavor  to  meet  these  con- 
ditions. 

Q.  Then  you  would  sav  the  local  rates,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  are  subject  to 
competitive  forces? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  you  think  the  earnings  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  transportation  are  now  absorbed  6y  subsidiary  corporations  such  as  car  trusts, 
bridge  companies,  palace  car  companies,  etc.? — A.  We  nave  nothing  of  the  kind, 


Q.  Well,  take  the  case  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company.  I  suppose  that  the 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  is  very  largely  owned  by  men  who  own  tne  New  York 
Central  System,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  no  stock  in  the  company, 
BO  1  can  not  give  any  information. 

Q.  Do  the  earnings  of  the  New  York  Central  go,  to  an  appreciable  extent  at  least, 
to  remunerate  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company?— A.  We  do  not  pay  the  Wagner  Pal- 
ace Car  Company  anything.  They  provide  cars  and  keep  them  up  and  collect  the 
fares,  and  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Are  not  the  profits  of  that  company  known  to  be  lai^e? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not.  I  have  usually  understood  they  are  not  very  large.  That 
is  a  question  of  fact.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  so  I  can  not  tell  you.  They  pay 
6  per  cent,  I  understand,  on  the  stock.  Now,  if  you  ask  me  as  to  the  desirability  of 
railroad  companies  running  their  own  sleeping  cars,  I  will  say  that  the  thing  has  been 
a  lamentable  failure  wherever  it  has  been  triwi. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Could  you  tell  the  commission  whether  it  is  customary  for 
the  palace  car  companies,  the  Pullman  and  Wagner,  to  receive  compensation  irom 
the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  car  on  it,  or  whether  those  companies  depend  for  their 
revenues  on  the  fees  that  they  receive  from  passengers? — A.  They  depend  entirely 
on  the  revenue  they  receive  from  the  passengers,  a^i  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  does  not  pay  the  Wagner  or  Pullman  companies  for  the 
use  of  the  cars? — A.  No.  We  would  pay  the  Pullman  Company  if  we  wanted  to  bor^ 
TOW  a  car  from  the  Pullman  Company;  but  we  have  a  contract  with  the  Wagner  Com- 
pany under  which  they  agree  to  supply  the  cars  and  trains  at  a  changeable  rate  of 
mileage.  For  instance,  if  they  earn  ^1,000  a  year  we  pay  so  much,  and  if  they  earn 
|2,000  a  jear  we  pay  so  much.    But  they  always  earn  an  excess,  so  we  pay  nothing. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  on  most  of  the  roads  of  the  country  the  roads  do  not  pay 
for  the  use  of  those  carG(? — A.  Except  on  the  small  roads,  wnere  the  earnings  of  the 
cars  are  verv  small. 

Q.  And  then  they  have  to  pay  something? — A.  The  contract  is  generally  the  same 
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contract  we  have.  Where  the  earnings  of  the  car  are  notoriously  too  mnall  to'pay  the 
expenses  of  the  porter,  etc.,  they  pay  1  cent  a  mile  and  1}  cents  a  mile,  ana  so  on; 
but  on  most  of  the  larger  roads  I  think  the  earnings  of  the  car  exceed  the  amount 
which  they  contract  to  i>ay. 

Q.  We  would  be  justified  in  the  conclusion,  then,  that  practically  none  of  the 
earnings  of  the  railnxad  companies  are  diverted  to  the  palace  car  oompanied? — A.  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  your  company  have  contracts  with  bridge  com- 
panies?— A.  We  have  no  such  contracts  that  I  Imow  of.  We  are  operateo,  so  far 
as  I  know,  about  as  clear  as  anything  that  exists  in  the  world.  I  have  no  stock  in 
the  company.  I  am  simply  the  operating  officer.  I  take  care  that  nothing  exists, 
so  far  as  my  influence  goes,  of  the  kind  that  has  been  suggested. 

Q.  So  the  earnings  ot  your  company,  you  think,  in  the  case  of  transportation  actu- 
ally inure  to  the  b^efit  of  the  stockholaers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  relations  did  not  exist  a  score  of  years  a£0,  did  they? — A.  When  you  go 
back  to  25  years  ago — ^the  whole  thing  is  a  process  ofevolution.  These  bridges  were 
enormously  expensive.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  first  laige  one  to  be  built  was  the 
bridge  over  the  river  at  Albany.  It  cost  a  very  great  amount  of  money.  It  was  built 
jointly  by  the  capital  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  roads,  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth  to  three-fourths.  Now,  for  a  portion  of  the  time  after- 
wards tney  exacted  a  bridge  toll  on  freight.  It  did  not  come  out  of  the  shipper;  it 
came  out  of  the  connecting  road.  For  instance,  if  the  Lake  Shore  sent  a  car  to  New 
York,  they  would  have  to  pay  a  certain  toll  for  this  bridge.  But  that  has  been  out 
of  existence  for  20  years.  Competition  has  driven  that  out.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  where  a  bridge  toll  is  exacted  now.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific,  at 
Omaha,  they  exacted  their  toll  for  20  years.  I  think  that  was  all  done  away  with  by 
the  competition  of  the  roads  coming  in  there  from  Kansas  Citv  and  going  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River.    Of  course  that  knocked  out  all  bridge  toll  there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  commission,  with  propriety,  the  manner  in  which  you  arrange 
for  the  construction  of  new  lines,  when  you  do  construct  them? — A.  We  have  not 
constructed  any  lines  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  road,  so  that  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  independently  of  your  own  line,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
goes,  is  it  the  practice  of  roads  to  let  contracts  to  their  officers  and  directors? — A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  such  thing.  You  hear  of  those  thinss  in  the  newspapers.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  honestly  managed,  as  a  whole.  1 
do  not  know  of  any  business  that  is  manaeed  any  more  intelligently  or  more  honestly. 
I  have  never  been  asked  to  do  anything  that  did  not  conmiend  itself  to  my  judgment 
by  anybody  connected  with  any  road  I  have  been  connected  with,  and  I  have  been 
connected  with  many  of  them.  But  I  can  only  testify  as  to  what  I  know  myself,  and 
I  know  myself  that  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  our  company. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ticket  bro- 
kerage in  general? — A.  I  wotQd  like  to  put  a  book  in  evidence  here,  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  if  any  of  you  gentlemen 
want  interesting  reading  upon  this.  It  is  the  most  demoralizing  thing  there  is  in  the 
country  in  connection  with  this  business. 

Q.  What  hearing  is  that? — A.  The  hearings  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  joined  in  asking  Congress 
to  abolish  this.  It  is  abolished  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  now  except  the 
United  States.  The  difficulty  is  that  these  brokers  deal  largely  in  forged  tickets  and 
stolen  tickets  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  Pennsylvania  law  is  efficient,  as  far  as 
you  know? — A.  They  prohibit  it  in  Pennsylvania  and,  I  think,  in  a  niunber  of  States. 
It  is  prohibited  entirely  in  Canada. 

Q.  In  those  States  where  it  is  prohibited,  is  there  any  illegitimate  traffic? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North  Carolma,  New  York,  Florida,  and  Indiana.  I 
think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  business  is  demoralizing.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  more  to  say  about  it  than  has  already  been  testified  to  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  topic  23—' '  Effect  of  watering 
stock  and  unnecessary  additions  to  bondea  indebtedness  upon  railway  employment 
and  railway  wages '  7 — ^A.  Well,  watering  stock  is  practically  obsolete.  The  difficulty 
most  of  the  roads  have  had  is  keeping  out  of  the  nands  of  a  receiver. 

Q.  Your  opinion  to-day  is  that  the  watering  of  stock  is  an  obsolete  practice? — ^A. 
Pretty  much  so. 

Q.  But  there  is  none  the  less  a  good  deal  of  watered  stock  in  existence? — A.  Oh,  I 
imagine  so,  but  I  do  not  fancy  there  is  more  watered  stock  than  the  increase  in  the 
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Talue  of  the  property.    But  that  ifl  &  question  I  am  not  competent  to  deal  with;  I 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  myself. 

Q.  You  are  a  railroad  man,  and  it  lost  occurred  to  us  that  you  mi^ht  have  some 
views  on  the  subject. — ^A.  I  know  of  a  great  many  roads  that  have  oeen  watered, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  went  into  the  hiuids  of  a  receiver;  most  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Habbib.)  What  is  your  experience  in  railroads  in  regard  to  the 
increase  of  their  valuation?  Have  they  not  increased  the  same  as  the  property  on 
Broadway  in  New  York  Citv  has  increased? — ^A.  It  has  advanced  enormously. 

Q.  Has  not  the  value  oi  the  terminals  of  those  Western  roads  increased  more 
enormously  than  the  increase  of  real  estate,  probabl^r,  on  Broadway? — ^A.  I  suppose 
our  property  in  New  York  is  worth  more  than  the  entire  capital  of  the  road.  In  net, 
you  can  not  duplicate  it  for  anythinff.  We  find  that  out  when  we  have  to  pay  the 
taxes.  They  put  up  the  taxes  $211,(m)  last  year  on  us.  In  New  York  we  are  paying 
12jper  cent  on  our  net  earnings;  in  New  York  alone  we  pay  over  12,000,000  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  the  total  amount  of  your  taxes  in  New  York? — 
A.  They  put  it  up  $211,000  last  year;  that  is  the  figure,  I  think,  and  we  are  waiting 
to  hear  from  the  iranchise  tax  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Twelve  per  cent  on  your  net  earnings? — ^A.  Yes.  Oh, 
we  do  not  have  such  a  nice,  easv  time  as  ^ou  think  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Your  tax  m  New  York  is  a  general  property  tax,  is  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  form  of  tax  that  you  would  prefer  to  that? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  the 
Michisan  sjrstem  is  the  fairest— tax  on  their  earnings.  We  are  perfectlv  willing  to 
have  Uie  taxes  go  up  when  the  earnings  go  up,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  taxes  go 
up  when  the  earning  so  up,  and  they  ^  on  up  when  the  earnings  come  down. 

Q.  Would  you  be  m  lavor  of  the  abobtion  of  the  ^neral  property  tax  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  tax  on  the  net  earnings? — ^A.  The  Michigan  tax  is  on  gross  earnings; 
and  where  a  road  is  serving  the  country  and  getting  a  very  small  proportionate 
income  for  its  service,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  tax  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  would  tax  a 
road  having  a  larger  earning  capacity,  and  that  is  practicalhr  what  thev  do  in  Michi- 
gan.   I  managed  three  or  four  roads  in  Michigan,  so  I  am  nimiliar  with  it 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  choice  between  a  tax  on  net  earnings  and 
on  gross  earning^ — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  The  tax  on  gross  earnings  might  be  more  of  a  discouragement  to  business,  mi^ht 
it  not? — ^A.  Oh,  I  would  not  uke  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  subject  without  knowing 
what  the  figures  were.  Our  eaminss  are  1100,000,000  a  year.  A  tax  of  1  per  cent  on 
gross  earnings  would  produce  just  the  same  as  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  the  net  eamii^, 
or  4 — whatever  the  ratio  is  to  the  total.  Our  total  taxes  last  year  were  somethmg 
over  12,000,000,  which  was  12  per  cent  on  the  net  earnings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harri&)  if  a  road  had  no  net  earning,  it  would  be  rather  a 
hardship  to  make  it  pay  a  tax  on  its  gross  earnings,  would  it  not? — ^A.  I  should  say 
yes;  but  still  it  should  pay  some  tax,  I  suppose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gonorr.)  Are  net  earnings  usually  considered  the  earnings  after  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  is  paid,  or  beforo? — A.  The  mterest  is  considered  generally  part 
of  the  expenses. 

Q.  Well^  in  such  a  case^  if  a  road  had  been  bonded  for  2  or  8  times  its  actual  cost 
or  worth,  it  would  be  an  mjustice  to  the  State,  would  it  not,  to  levy  the  tax  on  net 
earnings  rather  than  upon  gross  earning,  because  possibly  all  the  net  earnings  would 
be  used  up  in  paying  the  interest  on  those  bond^ — A.  Yes;  that  was  what  I  was  going 
to  say  in  answer  to  that  Of  course,  if  the  tax  were  made  on  the  net  earnings  of  the 
road,  the  probability  is  that  the  inteitest  charges  would  be  left  out  of  the  net  earnings. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  How  do  you  determine  the  net  earnings;  do  you 
eliminate  from  that  all  improvements  on  tho  road  and  everything  of  that  kind? — ^A. 
Well,  it  varies  on  dii:erent  roads.  The  bulk  of  the  roads  were  imperfectly  built  to 
start  yrithf  and  they  issued  bondc  and  stock,  and  have  an  improvement  fund  to  take 
care  of  their  laif^  improvements.  For  instance,  we  are  building  a  new  depot  at 
Albany,  and  raising  our  tracbs  there  and  putting  in  new  bridges.  A  large  proportion 
of  that  will  be  chuged  to  our  capital  account;  it  will  not  go  into  our  expenses.  In 
the  elimination  of  {^ade  crossings  at  Bu&do,  Albany,  and  New  York,  and  at  these 
different  places  on  our  road,  the  cost  is  so  much  that  we  have  to  have  a  fund  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  would  not  have  any  net  earnings  if  we  should  chaige  that  to 
operating  expenses.  It  varies  on  different  roads.  The  Lake  Shore  is  in  better  shape 
than  any  other  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads;  they  charge  nearly  everything  to  expenses 
there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Oongbr.)  In  the  Michigan  system  which  you  commended,  the  tax  is 
upon  gross  earnings,  is  it  not^  and  the  per  cent  is  graduated  according  to  the  earnings 
of  the  road?— A.  Yes,  I  tbJnk  that  is  a  very  fair  tax.    I  think  there  has  grown  up  a 
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{{ood  deal  of  opposition  to  it  in  Michigan,  through  Mr.  Pingree  and  his  friends;  but 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  fairest  way  to  tax  railways. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  What  is  the  rate,  if  there  is  an  established  rate,  and 
I  suppose  there  is,  over  your  whole  system — ^passenger  rate  per  mile? — ^A.  It  varies. 
In  New  York  State,  on  our  main  line,  we  are  not  allowed  to  charge  more  than  2  cents. 

Q.  You  chaige  the  2  cents,  do  you? — ^A.  Two  cents;  yes.  The  thins  is  so  diluted 
by  excursions  and  cheap  rates  that  we  do  not  really  earn  2  cents.  We  nave  to  figure 
pretty  carefully  on  that 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  0.  J.  Habbib.)  Ajre  mileage  books  issued  at  the  cheaper  rate? — ^A. 
Under  the  New  York  law  we  issue  mileage  books  at  2  cents,  and  they  are  good  on 
our  branch  lines.    Outside  of  the  main  line  we  get  between  2  cents  and  3  cents. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  Outside  of  the  3tate  of  New  York? — ^A.  No,  inside  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  This  law,  I  think,  was  part  of  the  original  franchise  of  the 
road;  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  about;  but  we  only  charge  2  cents  on  the  main 
line.  We  earn  1.82  cents  a  year  on  all  our  passenger  business,  average.  It  has  been 
gradually  coming  down. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  territory  in  the  State  of  New  York? — A.  We  are  all  in  New 
York,  you  know.    That  is  the  New  York  Central  report. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  included  the  whole  system. — A.  The  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Central  are  managed  separatclv.  We  have  the  control  of  the  stock, 
but  we  do  not  own  the  roads  outright,  and  mey  are  managed  separately  and  issue 
separate  rates;  and  these  figures  refer  to  uie  New  York  Central  rate. 

Q.  1.82  cents  per  mile? — A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  highest  rate  per  mile  you  chaige  in  New  York  on 
your  branch  line&i? — ^A.  I  think  3  cents  is  the  nighest  I  have  a  memorandum  here 
irom  the  passenger  agent  that  gives  the  figures.  On  the  various  branches  of  the  New 
York  Oentral  Railroad,  some  of  which  run  through  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
country,  and  others  through  mountainous  regions,  the  rates  are  from  2i  to  3  cents 
per  mile.    So  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  rate  in  excess  of  3. 

Q.  From  your  statement,  the  cause  of  that  is  the  sparsenees  of  the  population 
through  which  the  road  runs  and  also  the  cost  of  building  the  roadi^ — A.  Take  a  line 
like  our  Montreal  road;  trains  earn  there  in  the  winter  very  little,  and  we  chaige  3 
cents  there.  Trains  earn  from  40  to  50  cents  a  mile;  probably  do  not  more  than  pay 
exnenses. 

Q.  Have  you  an^rthing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  pass  system  that  seems  to  be 
universal  in  the  United  States;  the  giving  of  passes  to  individual&i? — A.  Personally  I 
am  opposed  to  passes.  I  would  cut  the  whole  thing  off  to-morrow  if  I  had  my  way. 
When  I  went  to  the  New  York  Oeoitral  I  took  the  passes  entirely  into  my  own  nands. 
with  the  exception  of  those  issued  by  Mr.  Depew.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board  ana 
he  issues  some  paases.  We  issue  no  passes  now,  practically,  except  to  railroad  people; 
that  is,  from  my  office.  I  do  not  think  the  effect  on  the  revenue  would  amount  to 
anythingbecause  the  people  that  get  the  passes  would  not  travel  if  they  did  not  get 
them.  They  are  largely  the  derlu  in  the  ofiSioes  and  mechanics.  For  instance,  we 
give  passes  to  the  men  in  the  shops  at  Cleveland,  on  the  Lake  Shore.  If  a  man 
wants  to  brinff  his  6miily  down  to  New  York,  we  eive  him  a  pass.  In  99  cases  out 
of  100  he  would  not  go  without  a  pass;  so  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  effect  on  the 
revenue  is  very  great.  But  the  system  is  bad,  and  I  think  eventually  it  will  be 
discontinued. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  then,  your  remarks  relate  to  your  railroad,  and  there  is  a  very 
small  number  of  passes  given  now  except  to  employeeci? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Depew  does,  but  I  do  not  think  he  issues  very  many.  You  know  there  is  a  law  in 
New  York  that  prohibits  the  issuance  of  passes  to  State  officers.  They  used  to  give 
passes  very  laigely.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  what  passes  Mr.  Depew  issues,  because  I 
do  not  know;  but  I  know  as  to  passes  issued  from  my  own  office;  I  issue  them 
entirely  under  my  own  supervision;  I  do  not  allow  anybody  else  to  issue  them  on 
the  road  except  myself. 

Q.  It  does  not  do  anv  particular  good? — ^A.  It  does  not  do  any  particular  good, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  it  aoes  not  do  any  particular  harm.  I  do  not  see  anjr  reason 
why  a  road  should  pass  a  man  any  more  than  a  dry  goods  merchant  should  give  him 
a  hat  or  a  coat. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  interferes  to  any  extent  with  the  receipts  of  your  railroad? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  If  we  stopped  it  to-morrow,  I  do  not  think  it  would  earn 
enough  to  pay  an  extra  dividend,  l]«cause  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  get  passes 
would  not  ^vel  otherwise. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  question  of  unjust  discriminations  and  undue 
preferences  by  railroad£(7~A.  Well,  I  think,  perhaps,  I  have  answered  that  question 
very  largely.    We  have  no  unjust  discrimination  that  I  know  about 
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Q.  As  against  persons  and  against  places.  Now,  without  reference  to  yonr  own 
road,  have  yoa  anything  to  say  on  that  subject?  There  is  a  general  impression 
that  discrimination  is  j^racticed  to  a  very  ^reat  extent  by  railroads  throughout  the 
United  States,  discriminations  whereby  mdividuals  have  advantages  which  the 
general  public  have  not.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  or  have  vou  anything 
uiat  you  care  to  say  on  that  subject? — A.  No;  I  have  already  said  that  the  rates 
have  got  so  low  that  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  to  discriminate  on,  and  I 
think  the  thing  is  a  bugaboo.  We  do  not  get  any  complaints  about  discriminations. 
They  may  exist  on  other  roads.  I  am  only  talking  about  our  own  road.  Of  coarse 
I  can  not  tell  what  is  going  on  in  other  places. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  system  of  private  cars  which  is  now  an  insti- 
tution in  this  country? — A.  Yes;  that  is  very  bad;  there  is  no  question  about  it  at  all. 
It  is  just  ajB  bad  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  that  system  is? — A.  In  connection  with  this  dressed- 
beef  case  that  I  illustrated  we  found  when  we  came  to  adjust  matters  that  there 
were  some  contracts  by  which  a  cent  a  mile  wajB  paid  for  cars — dressed-beef  cars — 
and  the  cars  are  nearlv  all  owned  by  the  dressed-beef  shippers,  and  the  dressed-beef 
business  is  all  controlled  by  three  or  four  people,  and  they  very  laigely  control  the 
rate  at  which  they  will  give  their  cars,  and  you  can  take  them  or  leave  them,  just  as 
you  please.    If  you  do  not  take  their  cars,  somebody  else  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CIongbr.)  Is  that  rate  of  1  cent  a  mile  in  force  to-day? — A.  Yes.  It  is 
not  paid  by  us,  I  will  say.  We  only  pay  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  When  the  rate 
got  clown  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent  I  saia  we  would  go  out  of  it  and  not  pay  the  extra 
mileage;  but  it  is  in  force  in  some  other  parts  of  uie  country  on  some  roads,  under 
contract. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  payment  of  this  mileage  by  the  roads  to  the  owners 
of  the  cars  gives  them  an  advanUi^  that  keeps  competition  from  the  dressed-beef 
business? — A.  Well,  1  do  not  know  about  that.  The  aressed-beef  business  is  a  very 
lai^ge  business  and  it  has  drifted  into  the  hands  of  very  strong  concerns,  and  whether 
any  other  concerns  could  come  in  and  get  a  cent  a  mile,  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
they  could  not  get  it  from  us.  We  have  been  trying  to  brei^  the  practice  up  for 
years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  How  would  it  do  for  the  railroads  themselves  to  run  that 
class  of  carEi?  Then  they  could  break  it  up. — ^A.  They  would  not  get  any  business. 
Every  dressed  beef  shipper  in  the  country  owns  his  own  cars. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  railroads  at  all? — A.  Not  at  all.  We 
do  not  do  foolish  things  from  choice;  I  will  say  that.  The  thing  is  just  as  bad  and 
stupid  and  foolish  as  can  be,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Now,  we  have 
built  up  these  dressed-beef  men,  and  they  have  all  got  their  own  cars,  and  they  can 
dictate  what  thev  are  going  to  pay.  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  of  the  dressed- 
beef  men;  but  tnat  applies  not  only  to  the  dressed  beei,  but  to  the  cattle  business. 
The  cattlemen  nearly  all  own  their  own  cars  now. 

Q.  In  case  there  was  an  authorization  of  pooling,  could  the  railroads  eliminate 
these  privilegeci? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  From  the  dressed  beef  men? — A.  Certainly;  that  is  the  only  thins  we  can  do 
with  pooling.  Now,  a  pool  or  a  division  of  the  business  has  very  little  effect  on 
competition,  because  tlie  competition  between  railroads  is  not  very  great  to-day. 
The  interstate  law  has  forced  a  system  of  consolidation.  It  has  had  just  tiie  oppo- 
site effect  from  what  was  intended  by  its  framers.  It  has  forced  these  railroaos  to 
consolidate  and  come  together  to  do  that  practically  which  was  the  only  sensible 
thing  for  them  to  do.  But  if  we  could  go  to-da^r  and  say  to  the  Pennsylvania  road 
in  Chicago,  ''Now,  we  will  take  20  per  cent  of  this  dressed  beef,  and  you  can  tkke  20 

Ser  cent,  and  the  Erie  20  per  cent,  and  somebody  else  take  20  per  cent,  and  if  you 
o  not  get  20  per  cent  we  will  pay  you  the  same  proportion  of  the  earnings  per  car," 
we  could  then  turn  around  to  tnese  dressed  bed  people  and  say,  ''We  will  not  run 
these  cars  at  all." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  would  be  very  apt  to  do  that? — ^A.  We  would  be  very 
apt  to  do  that.  But  we  are  perfectly  helpless  to-day.  Suppose  I  should  turn  around 
and  say  to  our  dressed  beef  shippers,  "I  will  not  haul  your  cars."  They  would  say, 
"All  risht;  good-bye;  we  will  get  somebody  else  to  haul  them."  The  same  thing 
practicculy  applies  to  the  cattle  traffic  of  the  country. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Malloby.)  That  is  a  kind  of  an  "Old  Man  of  the  Sea"  that  ^ou 
have? — A.  We  have  lots  of  tiiem.  If  you  will  come  up  in  New  York  and  sit  with 
me  a  week,  I  will  show  you  a  few. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this  is  such  a  burden?  To 
what  extent  is  that  1  cent  a  mile  a  real  bonus  to  the  dressed-beef  men  on  these 
cars?— A.  Well,  railroads  pay  each  other  6  mills,  and  we  figure  that  that  6  mills  will 
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about  take  care  of  the  interest  on  the  cars  and  their  repairs.  The  additional  4  mills, 
some  portion  of  it,  of  course,  would  be  deducted  for  the  extra  value  of  the  dressed- 
beef  car,  the  dressed-beef  car  being  more  valuable  than  the  ordinary  car.  Just  what 
that  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  make  an  enormous  mileage  as  against  our  ordinary 
cars.    They  just  keep  these  cars  humping. 

Q.  What  are  those  cars  used  for  on  the  trip  back  from  the  Eastern  seaboard,  west? — 
A.  Practically  nothing.  We  unload  them  and  get  them  back  to  Chicago  just  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  That  was  the  original  fight,  as  I  told  you.  The  Pennsylvania  had  a  very 
large  west-bound  coke  trafl&c,  and  they  were  very  much  disinclined  to  allow  or  foster 
this  dressed-beef  business,  but  they  were  forced  into  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  pay  mileage  on  them  both  ways?— A.  Yes.  We 
only  piav  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  but  there  are  certain  roads  that  pay  a  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  If  the  roads  owned  the  cars  would  you  load  them  back? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  They  h^ve  to  be  of  a  peculiar  construction? — A.  Yes;  they  are  practically 
refrigerator  cars,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  any  freight  in  that  would  be 
damaged  by  dampness.  There  is  always  more  or  less  ice  left  in  the  boxes,  so  that  it 
is  a  practical  question.  Then  they  are  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  them  back;  they  have 
a  lot  of  beef  waiting  there.  We  could  not  have  them  around  the  line,  so  the  result  is 
that  we  would  not  probably  load  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  the  necessity  of  that  in  the  beginning  the  cause 
of  the  dressed-beef  men  building  their  own  carS? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  railroads 
ever  built  any  dressed-beef  cars  to  speak  of.  The  fieht  was  originally  between  the 
cattlemen  and  the  dressed-beef  men,  and  the  railroaasjoined,  as  of  course  was  their 
interest  The  Northern  lines  could  not  get  any  cattle.  The  Grand  Trunk,  for  instance, 
was  interested  in  building  up  the  dressed-beef  traffic  because  it  could  not  get  any  cat- 
tle; and  then  in  time  they  forced  the  other  roads  to  come  in,  because  the  cattle  traffic 
was  diminished  to  next  to  nothing,  and  the  dressed-beef  traffic  became  so  large  that 
all  had  to  participate  in  it,  or  at  least  desired  to  participate  in  it,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  have  to  do  just  aboufas  they  tell  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  your  cattle  traffic  now  confined  just  simply  to 
exportE(? — A.  Very  largely  to  exports. 

Q.  Dressed  beef  takes  the  place  now  of  the  old  markets  of  the  East,  where  butcher- 
ing was  done? — A.  Almost  entirely ;  yes.  The  cattle  traffic  is  practically  out  of  the  way 
except  for  export  traffic,  and  in  the  West  for  range  cattle,  I  presume — bringing  range 
cattle  in  to  the  dressed-beef  men.  Chicago  was  originally  the  headquarters,  but  they 
have  been  working  west  all  the  time  to  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  working  west  all  the 
time,  and  that  ms3:es  the  transportation  of  cattle  less  and  less  every  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  legal 
right  of  railroads  to  transport  cars  owned  by  private  individuals  and  not  by  the  roads? 
Even  if  you  did  refuse  they  would  pass  over  some  other  line. — A.  We  have  generally 
wanted  the  business. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  event  that  you  should  form  a  combine,  could  you  refuse  to  take 
the  dressed-beef  men's  cars? — ^A.  I  suppose  we  would  have  the  right  to  do  that  if  we 
were  supplying  cars  of  our  own  to  these  men.  Of  course  we  could  not  say  to  a  man, 
**  We  will  not  take  your  freight; "  but  if  we  had  our  own  cars  there  would  be  no  law 
that  would  compel  us  to  haul  another  man's  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  raiLLiPS.)  Does  the  running  of  these  cars  injure  the  railroads  more, 
or  the  people,  the  public?  You  speak  of  it  as  being  bad;  now  who  is  injured  most 
by  running  the  private  cars  over  uiese  roads? — A.  The  railroad,  I  take  it.  We  pay 
a  very  lar^  amount  of  money  for  the  use  of  cars  that  we  could  supply  ourselves  at 
much  less  cost. 

Q.  Well,  does  it  not  also  give  them  an  advantage  over  other  shippers  that  are 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  trade,  a  very  material  advantage? — A.  I  think  that 
question  has  practically  been  eliminated,  oecause  the  arrangements  are  the  same 
practically  for  all  of  them.  I  think  that  is  pretty  general  now.  I  think  that  the 
arrangements  that  are  made  are  generally  made  to  cover  all  the  shippers,  large  and 
small;  but  practically  there  are  no  small  shippers  of  dressed  beef;  it  requires  such  a 
larae  capital. 

Q.  But  there  are  a  great  many  cars  for  iron,  steel,  oil,  ore,  and  coal;  private  cars 
owned  by  companies  and  individuals? — A.  I  think  in  most  cases  those  cars  come 
under  our  general  rule.  We  only  pay  them  6  mills.  We  do  not  object  to  paying 
6  mills,  beoiuse  we  figure  that  is  what  it  costs  to  keep  our  cars  and  pay  the  interest, 
and  so  long  as  they  do  not  sidetrack  our  cars  we  do  not  object  to  running  them.  It 
is  the  excessive  mileage  we  object  to. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Speaking  generally  of  running  the  private  cars  there, 
the  owneiB  oi  private  cars  have  a  force  which,  of  course,  compels  tne  railroad  to  give 
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a  conceesion,  does  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  ownership  of  private  cars,  so 
far  as  I  know,  except  the  cattle  cars  and  the  dressed-beef  cars,  came  aboat  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  raiboads  were  not  able  to  supply  the  facLlitles  themselves.    We 


able,  and  they  lie  along  the  roads,  and  we  had  just  about  as  soon  the  shipper  did 
build  his  coal  car. 

Q.  Then,  private  cars  are  not  the  cause  of  concessions  in  rates  at  the  present  time?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  so,  with  the  exception  of  this  contract  that  I  named.  That  is 
known  to  all  the  railroads,  and  I  think  it  has  been  eliminated  to  a  certain  amount  Bu  t 
these  dressed-beef  people  and  these  lai^  shippers  have  become  very  conservative 
themselves.  Thev  do  not  want  very  low  rates;  they  want  stable  rates.  They  do 
not  want  somebody  to  get  a  better  rate  than  they  get  If  some  one  got  a  40-cent  rate, 
somebody  else  would  not  be  better  off;  I  think  the  dressed-beef  men  would  prefer  to 
have  the  rates  stable.  To-day  the  rate  is  40  cents,  with  extra  mileage  allowance,  and 
that  is  made  under  contract  and  can  not  be  changed,  and  is  known  by  all  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbis.)  Do  you  furnish  the  snippers  all  the  cars  they  require?^ 
A.  We  endeavor  to. 

Q.  Suppose  you  do  not  furnish  them  and  some  one  suffers  on  the  line  of  your  road; 
what  do  you  do  for  them?  Ought  not  the  Government  or  some  power  compel  a  rail- 
road to  furnish  enough  cars  to  do  the  business? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  by 
saying  that  if  you  are  only  going  to  give  us  business  for  a  week  in  the  vear,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  ask  the  railroads  to  supply  all  the  cars  that  are  needed  for  that  one 
week.  But  railroads  ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  their  customers.  It 
becomes  pretty  serious  in  times  like  these.  For  instance,  last  year  we  had  cars  lying 
on  the  side  tracks  everywhere.  We  have  built  6,000  cars  in  the  year  that  I  have  been 
with  the  New  York  CSentral  road,  and  we  are  ^ing  to  buy  more,  trying  to  care  for 
the  large  amount  of  business.  We  can  not  do  it  in  1  day;  we  can  not  get  cars  now, 
and  can  not  get  them  built  before  next  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  are  no  complaints, 
so  far  as  you  know,  on  your  road  as  to  excessive  rato^—- A.  If  there  are  I  never  hear 
of  them. 

Q.  There  is  a  distinction,  of  course,  between  your  rates  between  vour  terminals  and 
intermediate  points — ^A.  Well,  of  course,  we  generally  try  to  maxe  the  same  rates 
throughout.  I  think  that  has  been  the  system  that  has  bleen  practically  adopted  on 
all  the  Vanderbilt  lines.  We  take  care  of  our  intermediate  customers  on  the  theory 
that  we  can  not  build  up  local  business  and  do  our  competitive  business  very  much 
cheaper. 

Q.  The  theory  then,  as  I  understand,  of  your  road  is  to  foster  anything  in  the  way 
of  enterprise  along  the  line  of  your  road? — ^A.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do.  We  may 
fail  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  sav  regardinjo;  the  fact  that  rates  from  Chicago  and  New 
York  for  exportation  are  less  tnan  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  domestic  use, 
or  inland  rates  as  distinguished  from  export  ratefi(? — ^A.  I  have  already  stated  that  it 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  competition  abroad,  and  so  enable  the  people  of  this  country 
to  get  rid  of  a  laige  amount  of  business  that  perhaps  they  otherwise  would  not  be 
able  to  do.  Now,  how  it  hurts  anybody  I  do  not  know.  We  undoubtedly  do  chaige 
lower  rates  on  export  business  than  we  do  on  business  going  to  New  York.  The 
business  that  goes  to  New  York  is  domestic  and  used  mere,  and  the  lower  rates 
enable  us  to  take  a  lot  of  this  stuff  from  the  far  west  and  transport  it  so  cheaply  that 
it  comes  into  competition  with  Russia  and  India,  and  every  other  country  m  the 
world,  when  it  gets  abroad,  and  I  do  not  see  that  anybody  is  injured  by  it  very 
much.  If  we  were  compelled  to  make  all  other  rates  to  meet  the  export  rates,  it  is 
a  question  if  we  would  not  have  to  go  out  of  the  export  business.  The  proportion  of 
the  export  business  is  enormous.  Take  provisions:  I  suppose  that  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  tide- water  provisions  go  abroad.  Practically  all  tne  grain  goes  abroaa;  there 
is  no  grain  that  stops  at  New  York  any  more. 

Q.  How  about  flour? — ^A.  Of  flour  the  proportion  that  goes  abroad  is  very  laige. 

Q.  Still  there  is  a  large  consumption  on  the  AtlanUc  coast? — A.  I  suppose  there  is. 
I  have  not  the  figures  in  re^rd  to  flour. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  discrimination  between  flour  as  against  grain,  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  called  here.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — ^A.  Well,  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  that,  as  to  whether  flour  will  not  bear  a  higher 
rate  tban  grain.  My  jud^ent  is  that  it  will.  That  is  the  way  we  have  generally 
done  with  all  these  questions.  We  have  said,  Now,  we  will  refer  this  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.    They  are  an  intelligent  body  of  men  mid  they  are 
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fair*  And  we  have  submitted  the  queetioii  to  the  Interstate  Oommeroe  CommiBsion 
and  they  have  seneially  found  in  our  favor. 

Q.  But  the  cuscriminadon,  they  think^  is  much  too  hieh.  They  put  the  limit,  I 
think,  at  2|  cents. — ^A.  I  think  we  comphed  with  their  finding,  whatever  it  was.  We 
nearly  always  do  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  makes  a  ruling  or 
recommends  au3rthing. 

Q.  I  know  you  do  generally,  so  far  as  your  road  is  concerned,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  other  roadci? — ^A.  Well,  the  tarilb  are  gjenerallv  the  same  on  all  roads.  When 
I  say  our  road,  I  mean  these  established  tanffs.  Tne  competition  on  flour  is  very 
keen.  It  is  probably  the  worst  stuff  we  have  to  transport,  it  commences  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  originally  the  rate  was  maintained  between  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  at 
a  certain  figure,  and  then  from  Chicago  eastbound.  Then  the  *^Soo  Line"  was  built 
across  there,  making  practically  a  line  not  any  longer  from  Minneapolis  to  tidewater 
than  from  Chicago  to  tidewater,  and  they  naturally  took  theposition.  '*  We  are  going 
to  make  the  same  rates  from  here  as  you  fellows  do  from  Chicago;''  and  the  result 
was  that  the  lines  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  commenced  to  scramble  for  this 
business  and  they  adjusted  the  rat^  some  wa^,  I  do  not  know  just  how,  so  that  some 
of  it  Roes  to  Montreal;  but  the  water  competition  comes  in  there,  and  the  competi- 
tion fit>m  Duluth  and  Superior  Citv  and  these  Lake  Superior  porta  to  Buf^o,  added 
to  the  canal  rate  from  Buibdo  to  New  York,  makes  the  transportation  almost  noth- 
ing. We  simply  have  to  do  the  business  the  best  we  can.  It  has  got  down  simply 
now  as  to  how  cheap  we  can  do  the  business  and  make  a  profit.  We  can  not  extort 
anything  out  of  anybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Have  you  a  line  of  steamers  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth? — A. 
Yes.  We  have  a  line  that  we  own  entirely;  the  New  York  Central  owns  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  it  We  have  built  2  boats  that  carry  6,000  tons,  and  we  are  building 
engines  to  haul  3,000  tons  from  Bu&do  to  New  York,  and  we  take  that  stuff  from 
Duluth  to  New  York  with  1  boat  and  2  engines,  2  trains.  Now,  as  to  how  the  inter- 
mediate people  are  hurt,  I  do  not  see.  They  would  not  be  any  worse  off  if  we  said 
that  we  would  not  take  this  business  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Well,  with  reference  to  this  flour  and  wheat  business, 
the  millers  complain  that  alter  you  reach  a  certain  discriminating  point — a  certain 
amount  of  discrimination  against  flour — they  can  not  ship  flour  to  Europe  at  all. — ^A. 
My  answer  to  that  would  l^  that  that  will  not  continue.  You  know  they  have  all 
sorts  of  theories  about  these  things,  but  they  continue  to  ship  right  along,  and  they 
all  continue  to  make  money.  Now,  if  that  is  a  fact,  and  we  find  that  our  local  flour 
industries  are  being  depleted,  then  we  will  reduce  the  rate — have  to. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  done  on  wheat? — A.  But  we  have  had  no  complaints  from 
anybody  on  our  line,  so  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  looked  into  it  any  further 
than  this  investigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  said  there 
myself  that  if  they  would  investieate  and  make  a  recommendation  we  would  carry 
out  liie  recommendation.  I  think  they  became  convinced  that  flour  could  stand  a 
higher  rate  than  grain.  The  fact  is  we  ought  to  get  a  higher  rate  for  grain,  but  we 
cannot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CiiARKB.)  You  make  an  inland  minimum  transit  rate? — ^A.  I  can  not 
answer  that.  Minimum  transit  rates  are  made  very  laigely  through  the  country,  but 
I  can  not  answer  that  The  matter  has  never  come  under  my  notice,  and  I  can  not 
say  what  has  been  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Referring  to  the  subject  of  exports  from  Chicago,  I 
understood  you  to  state  that  those  exports  have  to  be  shipped  \&ry  cheaply  in  order 
to  meet  competition  abroad.  Are  sucn  exports  shipped  by  the  railroad  companies, 
at  present  pnoes,  at  a  profit  for  the  companies,  a  reasonable  profit? — A.  I  will  sav,  in 
answer  to  that,  that  as  an  intelligent  man  I  would  not  haul  any  traffic  that  I  dia  not 
think  paid  us  a  reasonable  profit.  As  to  whether  we  could  do  all  our  business  at  that 
price  I  should  say  not.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  haul  all  our  business  at  the 
rate  at  which  we  are  obliged  to  haul  the  export 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  reasonable  proposition  to  say  that  you  will  haul  all  your  busi- 
ness at  that  rate  and  make  a  reasonable  profit? — ^A.  That  would  depend  on  what  you 
call  a  reasonable  profit.  We  have  to  take  the  entire  bulk  of  our  business  at  an  entire 
average  per  mile  to  produce  a  profit.  For  instance,  the  last  statement  I  saw,  we  had 
15^000  cars  24  hours  east  of  Buffalo.  Now,  if  you  reduce  that  to  10,000  at  the  same 
pnce  we  could  not  probably  live.  If  you  reduce  that  to  6,000,  we  could  not  pay  our 
waoes  to  our  employees.  If  you  increase  it  to  20,000  we  could  probably  do  it  at  a 
little  less  cost  than  we  do  now;  and  that  is  what  we  are  struggling  to  do  all  the  time. 

Q.  The  incentive  in  shipping  these  exports  from  Chicago  at  reduced  rates  over  all 
the  articles  that  are  shipped  for  domestic  purposes  is  whatr— in  order  to  meet  compe- 
tition abroad7^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  the  sole  piiri>oee,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  we  have  agents;  export  agents  in 
Chicago,  and  export  agents  in  New  York,  and  they  get  the  prices  of  these  commodi- 
ties in  Liverpool  every  day,  and  they  get  the  ocean  freight  The  whole  thing  has  to 
be  done  as  one;  yon  must  land  that  stuff  in  Liverpool.  The  rate  on  the  ship  and 
from  the  interior  is  added  together  to  produce  this  result 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  general  effect  of  that  policy? — A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  On  the  people  of  the  United  States  generally? — A.  I  think  it  is  very  beneficial. 

Q.  Do  vou  not  think  it  is  possible  to  export  those  goods  so  ch^ply  that  they  can 
beTandea,  for  instance,  in  a  European  country  cheaper  than  the  European  can  raise 
them,  and  as  a  result,  encourage  unmigration? — A.  That  is  a  force  we  can  not  con- 
trol. We  have  a  com  crop  here  of  about  2,500,000,000  bushels  a  vear.  Now  there 
is  a  very  small  portion  of  that  consumed  in  the  United  States.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  surplui^  How  are  you  going  to  enable  the  farmer  to  sell  it?  The 
railroads  come  in  and  say,  *' We  will  help  you  to  do  this;  we  will  enable  you  to 
compete  with  foreign  countries;  we  will  enable  you  to  get  this  to  Liverpool  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  we  can  take  this  stuff  to  New  York  Oity.^'  Now  that  is  the  gen- 
eral theory  on  which  we  do  this  business.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  if  we  were  to  stop  it  there  would  be  a  howl  from  the  West  that  we 
would  not  get  over  very  soon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Is  there  any  competition  abroad  with  our  corn? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Any  considerable  amount? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  it  is  quite  considerable. 
It  is  growing  all  the  time.  We  are  interested  all  the  time  in  getting  our  own  com 
over  there  and  helping  our  own  people;  but  what  effect  it  will  nave,  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  pomt  I  wish  to  make  is  simply  this:  if  we  ship 
American  com,  for  instance,  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Italy,  is  it  not  ^ing 
to  have  the  effect  of  starving  the  Italian  who  raises  com  at  home,  or  sending  him  to 
this  country? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  venture  any  opmion  on  that  subject.  We  simply 
take  tiie  prices  at  Liverpool  as  the  fixed  value  of  that  corn.  We  have  no  voice  in 
making  the  value.    We  have  to  take  facts  as  they  exist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  ot  our  com  crop  of  2,500,000,000  bushels, 
only  a  small  proportion  was  consumed  at  home.  Do  you  not  mean  a  small  propor- 
tion of  it  is  exported? — A.  Oh,  no;  the  export  of  com  is  very  large. 

Q.  It  does  not  exceed  half  of  the  com  crop,  does  it? — A.  Half  would  be  quite 
laiige,  of  that  enormous  quantity.  I  am  not  speaking  of  com  particularly.  Wheat, 
of  course^  is  largely  exported.  You  asked  me  why  we  were  doing  these  things,  and 
I  am  telling.    That  is  our  best  judgment  about  it.     We  may  all  be  wrong. 

Q.  (By  ^nator  Kyle.)  How  do  you  estimate  your  rate  in  freight  matters;  do  you 
consider  ^our  whole  system  together  as  one? — A.  We  know  about  what  it  costs  to 
run  a  tram. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  operate  some  lines  of  business  even  as  low  as  cost,  and  you 
expect  to  make  that  up  on  something  else? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that 

Q.  Almost  down  to  cost? — A.  On  a  very  small  margin. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  do  that,  run  down  to  cost  on  some  and  make  it  up  on  others? — A. 
Well,  it  aepends  a  good  deal  on  circumstances.  We  would  not  naturally  take  busi- 
ness at  a  loss  if  we  could  avoid  it. 

Q.  The  cut  is  not  on  all  articles,  but  on  one  of  them? — A.  The  large  bulk  of  busi- 
ness is  the  transportation  of  grain  and  provisions  and  dressed  beef  and  coal.  Of 
course,  coal  is  a  commodity  that  the  rates  are  pretty  well  fixed  on.  They  are  very 
low  and  have  been  made  low  by  competition,  and  they  are  pretty  well  fixed  and  de- 
termined. But  the  grain  rates  and  the  provision  rates  are  fixed  largely  by  the  neces- 
sities abroad;  and,  as  I  say,  they  have  gone  down  so  low  that  there  is  nothing  left; 
they  can  not  get  very  much  lower.  We  Know  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  course,  what 
our  profit  per  ton  per  mile  is,  and  we  know  what  our  expenses  per  ton  per  mile  are. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  state  whether  or  not,  as  a  rule,  the  published 
freight  rates  are  adhered  to  m  all  cases? — A.  So  far  as  our  line  is  concemedt,  I  think 
they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anjrthing  about  other  lines? — A.  I  do  not  know  an3rthing  about 
anybody  else's  road. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.^  You  would  have  an  opportunity  to  know  in  regard  to 
them,  would  you? — A.  On,  no;  except  as  I  give  orders  about  those  things. 

Q.  On  your  own  line  you  are  positive  they  are  adhered  to? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  a  uniform 
freight  rate  on  through  freignt  to  be  established  from  Chicago  to  the  different  sea- 
board cities — ^New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Newport  New^ — A. 
Well,  that  depends.  I  would  like  to  have  it  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other 
lellowa  woula  or  not 
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Q.  Is  it  practicable  to  have  it  done? — A.  But  whether  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  could  flourish  under  such  a  system  I  do  not  Know.  M^  own 
opinion  is  that  the  present  differential  rates  are  too  high — ^that  is,  the  facilities  of 
those  ports  have  so  increased,  they  so  approximate  New  York  now,  that  the  differ- 
ences, which  were  established  20  years  ago,  when  the  rates  were  twice  or  three  tunes 
as  high  as  they  are  now,  are  too  high. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  to  make  a  uniform  rate,  under  existing  conditions,  with  com- 
peting roads  running  to  all  these  different  ^rts  that  I  have  mentioned? — ^A.  I  would 
not  like  to  say  that  it  was.  If  you  ask  me  if  it  can  be  done,  I  would  say  that  we  have 
been  working  at  it  a  lone  time  and  have  failed  to  do  it  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  our  competitors.  Whether  a  system  of  that  kind  would  not  result  in  giving 
the  Northern  ports  an  excessive  share  of  traffic  I  do  not  know.  We  would  have  to 
try  it  to  find  out. 

Q.  Well,  if  j^ling  were  permitted  and  sanctioned  by  law — ^pooling  of  traffic,  for 
instance,  by  railroads — could  it  be  done,  in  your  judgment,  under  that  system? — A. 
Then  it  could  be  done  undoubtedly,  because  the  traffic  could  be  assigned  to  the 
different  roads. 

Q.  If  roads  were  allowed,  by  the  repeal  of  the  pooling  clause  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  and  by  sanctioning  contracts  made  for  pooling,  to  do  tiiat,  do  ^ou 
think  that  the  discriminations,  concerning  which  there  are  a  great  many  complamts 
now,  would  be  lessened? — ^A.  1  think  they  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhas.)  Do  you  think  that  freight  rates  would  be  raised  by  a 
pool? — A.  I  think  not.    I  do  not  think  that  they  can  raise  freight  rates. 

Q.  Will  you  give  a  reason  for  that? — A.  When  I  say  raise  them  I  mean  to  any 
extortionate  extent,  because  the  waterways  control  that,  and  the  present  competition, 
as  I  have  said,  and  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  labor.  I  will  give  you  an  illus- 
tration. When  I  was  on  the  Union  Pacific  we  had  a  larae  copper  concern  start  up 
at  Butte.  Now,  you  would  naturally  think  that  a  railroad  out  mere  could  extort  a 
very  high  rate  mm  a  corporation  at  Butte.  But  when  you  had  to  deal  with  it  prac- 
tically you  would  find  that  in  order  to  make  that  copper  concern  flourish  at  Butte, 
Mont.,  you  had  to  meet  the  competition  and  traffic  m  Chile  bars  at  Liverpool  that 
fixed  the  price  that  they  could  get  for  copper.  The  Chile  bars  in  Liverpool  were 
gotten  out  Dy  cheap  labor  and  very  cheap  water  transportation,  and  the  Butte  copper 
was  producea  by  the  very  highest  paid  labor  in  the  world.  They  were  paying  ^  or 
16  or  $8  a  day  out  there  at  that  time.  What  was  the  result?  Mr.  Hi(gg;ms  would 
come  down  to  my  office  in  Omaha  and  say,  '^  Here  is  the  price  that  I  can  sell  my 
copper  in  Liverpool  for.  We  can  pay  you  so  much  for  coal,  coke,  salt,  and  for  fluxing 
material,  and  we  pay  you  so  mucn  for  ore  over  to  the  smelters,  over  to  water,  and  we 
will  pay  you  so  much  to  take' this  stuff  to  New  York.''  And  then  we  had  to  figure 
out  how  nearly  true  that  was,  and  we  had  either  to  close  out  Mr.  Haggins  entirely  or 
we  had  to  take  his  own  rate.  And  the  same  thing  to  a  sreater  or  less  extent  exists 
all  over  this  countrv.  You  can  not  take  a  man  by  the  tnroat  and  say,  ''You  have 
got  to  do  so  and  so.''  If  he  can  not  pay  that,  you  close  him  up;  if  you  do  that,  you 
close  your  road  up. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  think  pooling  would  make  any  difference  in  the  rateii?— A.  Not 
the  slightest  difference.  Now,  the  trouble  with  pooling  before  was  distribution  of  the 
business,  so  that  it  never  amounted  to  anything.  When  we  would  meet  at  Chicago  we 
would  say,  ''We  will  take  so  much,  and  so  ana  so  will  take  so  much,"  and  we  would 
have  a  jangle  over  that  for  two  or  three  months  perhaps,  and  then  the  fellow  that 
had  10  per  cent — he  perhaps  had  a  new  road  and  increasmg  facilities — would  say,  "I 
am  not  going  to  stay  here  on  10  per  cent  any  more,"  ana  he  would  go  out  and  go 
to  cutting  rates  and  cut  every  other  fellow  that  had  a  big  percentage.  And  then  one 
road  would  run  ahead  100,000  tons  and  it  would  not  pay  up,  and  we  would  have  a 
row  and  the  whole  thing  would  break  up.  Now,  if  the  dislributdon  of  the  business 
could  be  made  leged,  so  that  these  traffic  rates  could  be  enforced,  that  class  of  com- 
petition that  I  have  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  dressed-beef  business  as  between 
the  railroads  would  be  done  away  with.  But  we  still  have  the  commercial  condi- 
tions and  the  competition  of  the  waterways,  which  control  very  largely  the  trans- 
portation of  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  If  pooline  were  legalized,  you  would  not  consider  the  desire 
of  the  shippers  to  have  their  freight  go  over  some  peuticular  line? — A.  I  think  that 
would  have  to  be  done  by  money  distribution. 

Q-  Need  it  be  done  that  way? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  for  instance,  if  the  New  York  Central 
was  assigned  25  per  cent  of  the  traffic  out  of  Chicago  and  could  not  limit  its  carriage 
to  25  per  cent,  it  could  pay  over  a  certain  percent^e  of  the  excess  to  the  railroads 
of  the  division,  deducting  the  cost  of  operation  and  collecting  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 
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Q.  In  that  case  would  the  wish  of  the  shippere  he  respected?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we 
always  respect  them  and  never  divert  anythinjg;  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
shipper.  Sometimes  diversions  are  made,  but  it  is  so  little  it  has  never  amounted  to 
anvtning. 

Q.  (By  Senator  MAiiLOBT.)  Would  you  favor  l^islation  granting  the  riffht  to  the 
railroads  to  pool  their  traffic  and  their  profits,  but  giving  to  somebody,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  oody,  supervisory  veto  power  over  the  con- 
tractel? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  &vor  such  legislation  as  that? — ^A.  Yes.  In  other  words,  so  &r  as 
the  system  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  is  not  fair, 
right^  and  just,  and  if  we  can  not  asree  with  our  shippers  upon  wluit  is  fair,  we  will 
be  willing  to  n&ye  somebody  else  of  intelligence  say  what  is  fair.  We  find  the  more 
these  qu^ions  are  discussed  and  the  better  understood  the  more  the  difficulties  are 
appreciated.  So  for  as  I  am  concerned,  I  titvor  publicity.  I  never  had  a  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  where  they  did  not  find  with  us  when  they 
came  to  get  at  the  &cts  and  the  difficulties  and  understood  the  entire  situation. 

Q.  Now,  tiiere  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  power  to  fix  these  rates,  and  this  has  b^n  opposed  by  some  of  the 
roads. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  physically  possible  for  them  to  fix  the  rates. 
We  have  traffic  men  all  over  the  United  States  engaged  in  this  thing  for  24  hours  a 
day,  meeting  all  these  conditions,  and  I  do  not  think  any  body  sittii^  here  in  Wash- 
ington could  do  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Would  you  object  to  their  havinff  the  power  to  reduce  the 
rate  after  the  companies  themselves  fix  it? — A.  I  should  tnink  that  might  be  danger- 
ous; I  £^ould  want  to  know  who  is  going  to  do  so  first;  for  instance,  I  might  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  present  body  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do 
it,  but  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  want  to  agree  to  that  for  all  time. 

Q.  Unless  they  had  such  power  as  that  would  they  have  any  power  practically  to 
supervise  railroads? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  the  people  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  community  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  InterBtate  Commerce 
Commission  will  say  to  us  that  the  rates  are  not  reasonable  I  think  we  will  reduce 
them,  but  they  have  never  said  so  to  us;  in  tsuct,  they  have  said  the  other  way,  that 
they  were  too  low. 

Q-  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  legislature  once  authorized  the  railroad  com- 
missioners to  ^x  the  rates  on  the  Housatonic  Railroad  because  the  road  had  prac- 
tically defied  the  legislature  and  public  sentiment  The  power  of  the  commission 
was  exercised  with  great  prudence  and  the  effect  was  good  upon  the  railroads  of  the 
State  from  that  time  henceforth.  Now,  there  never  has  been  anj  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  commission  or  anybody  else,  any  part  of  the  public,  to  have  that  power 
made  eeneral,  but  it  could  be  appbed  in  the  State  much  easier  than  it  could  be 
appliea  to  interstate  traffic  Therefore,  if  such  power  could  be  conferred  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do  you  think  it  would  have  a  wholesome  effect  in 
the  general  regulation  of  railroad  traffic? — A.  In  other  words,  you  mean  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  take  the  place  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  the  management  of  the  New  York  Central  and  fix  the  rate&  I  do  not 
think  it  would  work.  The  country  is  so  laige  as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  for 
these  gentlemen  to  fix  the  rates. 

Q,  Could  you  tell  what  power  they  could  have  other  than  at  present  on  that  ques- 
tion?— A.  I  really  do  not  know  what  their  powers  are,  to  say  the  truth.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer;  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Seouttor  Kyle.)  Have  they  any  particular  powei? — A.  I  think  thev  have 
a  value  in  giving  publicity  to  these  matters.  I  have  said  we  complied  witn  their 
findings. 

Q.  You  said  you  generally  did. — ^A.  In  a  general  way,  yes.  In  every  case  I  have 
had  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  I  think  they  have  discovered  the 
thing  was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  as  they  thought. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  said  you  had  no  objection  to  submitting  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  relativity  of  rates  on  wheat  and  floui^ — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  submitting  the  question  of  relativity  of  rates 
between  New  York  and  North  Carolina?— A.  We  nave  alread^r  done  it 

Q.  Making  that  question  general,  the  question  of  the  relativity  of  rates  between 
commodities  or  these  localities,  would  yon  be  willing  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
commission? — ^A.  I  certainly  would  to-day  with  the  commission  as  constituted. 

Q.  The  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  stated  not  3  hours  ago 
that  that  was  practically  the  only  question  of  rates  that  could  come  before  that  bod  v. — 
A.  Now,  as  to  whether  the  roads  that  have  lines  running  to  the  South  would  do 
that  or  not  I  can  not  say;  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahqithar.)  You  stated  it  would  be  a  physical  impoesibilitjr.  now,  out 
of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  suppose  300  contentions  oocurred  in  24  hours, 
how  can  any  body  sitting  in  Washington  settle  it;  and  is  not  there  in  every  freight 
office  of  the  railroads  a  continuous  contention  of  that  kind? — ^A.  That  is  what  the 
traffic  managers  are  there  for.  The  railroads  have  transportation  to  sell,  and  sell 
it  to  tiie  very  best  advantage.  That  is  the  English  of  it.  But  when  you  come  to 
deal  with  the  subject  every  day  in  the  ^ear  and  24  hours  in  the  day  you  will  find 
there  are  a  great  many  more  difficulties  m  the  way  than  you  think  for. 

Q.  (By  S^ator  Kyle.)  You  jb^  on  the  theory  that  the  railroad  is  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  as  the  private  mdividual  in  conducting  a  factory,  steel  works,  ship- 
building works,  etc.  Is  it  not  a  consideration  that  uie  railroads  have  a  vaiuable 
franchise?  Has  not  that  something  to  do  with  the  rig[hts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  tiie  Government? — A.  We  are  carr^mg  a  lot  of  roads  like  the  West 
Shore  and  Nickel  Plate  that  do  not  produce  anytmng  at  all.  If  the  Government 
will  come  in  and  protect  the  railroads  and  say  that  other  railroads  shall  not  be  built 
within  a  certain  distance 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Railroads  do  not  consider  the  franchise  worth  anythins? — ^A. 
They  consider  the  franchise  as  their  life.  It  would  be  an  absurd  statement  for  me 
to  make  that  the  franchise  was  not  worth  anything,  but  this  constant  contention 
that  the  railroads  are  subject  to  different  laws  from  what  other  business  men  are  is 
a  thinf^  that  I  confess — you  can  not  run  a  railroad  any  differently  from  what  a  steel 
plant  IS  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Do  you  not  think,  under  the  law,  the  railroads  do  perform 
a  quasi  public  function  in  the  United  Statee(? — A.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that;  yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  subject  to  public  regulationel? — ^A.  Yes;  and  we  are  quite  willing 
to  be  regulated. 

Q.  So  you  would  modify  your  expression  and  say  that  it  is  not  simply  a  steel-plant 
matter  altogether — ^the  New  York  Central  Railroad;  that  she  has  duties  toward  the 
State  and  has  duties  toward  the  nation? — ^A.  Yes;  and  we  have  duties  toward  our 
natrons  and  endeavor  to  fulfill  our  duties  intellig^tly  and  satisfactorily,  so  &r  as  I 
Know. 

Q.  The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  gone  so  far  as  to  regulate  your 
passenger  a&irs? — ^A.  I  was  speaking  of  the  management  more  pu-ticularly;  the 
necessity  that  occurs  from  time  to  time  to  manage  these  things  intelligently — ^things 
that  come  to  our  knowledge — as  any  other  laige  business  is  conducted.  I  do  not 
claim  that  we  have  any  power  to  do  as  we  please. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Did  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce 
law? — ^A.  I  have  not  been  adced. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  would  like  to  learn  from  you  whether  you  think  it 
practical  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  classification  in  this  country? — A.  We  have 
the  uniform  system  of  classification  east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Now,  the  condi- 
tions at  the  West  and  South  are  such  that  the  roads  do  not  think  they  are  justified 
in  joining  our  classification.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  that,  as  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  subject  any  thought  as  to  the  conditions  that  cause  or 
re(]^uire  differences  in  classification? — ^A.  No;  we  have  our  own  classification,  and  it  is 
satis&ctory  to  us.  We  wanted  the  others  to  join  with  us  and  they  want  us  to  join 
with  them;  and  we  make  the  best  arrangement  we  can;  but  as  to  the  local  conditions 
I  can  not  tell  vou. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  do  not  think  both  sections  could  operate  under 
the  same  classification? — ^A.  I  have  no  judgment  about  it,  as  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  reasons  given  for  having  a  different  classifi- 
cation. The  managers  of  tne  rof^  out  there  say  they  can  not  do  it,  and  I  assume 
they  have  some  go(SL  reason. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  differences  in  classification 
make  differences  in  rates? — ^A.  There  is  no  question  about  it 

Q.  Necessarily? — ^A.  Yes.  We  may  want  to  make  a  classification  to  foster  some 
business  on  our  line  and  some  other  road  may  not  want  to  carry  a  small  amount  |of 
that  stuff  under  that  classification.  Classifications  in  the  "Eaet  are  made  under  certain 
conditions  that  do  not  apply  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  South. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  advisability  of  requiring  all  books  to  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  examiners,  as  national  banks  are,  for  instuice? — ^A.  I  do  not 
see  any  particular  necessity.  We  make  sworn  statements  to  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners of  New  York  and  all  the  States  we  run  through  and  to  the  Government  here. 
They  have  never  been  controverted,  and  I  suppose  if  they  were,  and  the  authorities 
came  to  my  office  and  asked  permission  to  examine  the  books,  I  would  allow  them  to 
do  so.    They  are  all  sworn  to. 
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Q.  You  see  no  necessity  for  l^islation  to  tliat  effect? — A.  No;  nor  do  I  see  what 
benefit  legislation  of  that  character  would  be. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  would  there  be  any  serious  objection  to  it? — A. .  I  could  not 
answer  that  question.  That  would  be  a  question  for  the  board  of  directors  on  our 
road  to  answer.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  nothing  on  the  books  that  all 
the  world  might  not  see;  but  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  with- 
out consulting  my  fellow-directors. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  tear  your  competitors  miffht  get  hold  of  some  infor- 
mation?— ^A.  Yes.  We  used  to  have  on. the  Union  Pacific  a  six-monthly  examina- 
tion, and  our  competitors  got  away  with  everything  we  had  most  effectually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakeis.)  The  ^reat  objection  on  the  part  of  the  raiiroaids  would 
be  the  great  publicity  it  gave  to  their  rivals;  but  if  all  had  to  do  that^  would  not  that 
objection  be  more  or  less  removed? — A.  I  think  the  affairs  of  the  railroads  are  prac- 
tically public  now.  The  New  York  Central  annual  report  has  in  it  everything  we  do 
and  earn.  I  do  not  know  any  more  information  that  a  man  could  want  than  he 
could  get  in  that  book. 

Q-  These  issues  of  stock  are  matters  of  public  record? — ^A.  They  have  to  be. 
They  brought  in  statements  for  me  just  before  I  left;  books  piled  up  to  that  high 
[inmcatingj  for  me  to  swear  to  for  different  commissions  and  for  gentlemen  over 
here  at  Washington,  and  I  think  they  practically  contain  everything  we  have  ever 
done.    I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  looks  at  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  There  has  been  considerable  argument  uiiged  that  it 
was  desirable  for  the  Government,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  least,  to 
have  officials,  as  we  have  bank  examiners,  to  look  into  these  matters  to  see  that 
certain  railroads — ^not  the  New  York  Central;  not  these  good  railroads  that  do  not 

violate  the  law A.   (Interrupting.)  They  are  all  the  same.     When  one  railroad 

violates  the  law  the  other  has  to.    I  am  not  claiming  an^^hing  exceptional. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Some  years  ago  the  Atchison  road  was  discovered  in 
discriminations  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those 
who  advocate  this  public  accounting  of  railroads  that  the  discriminations  practiced 
by  the  Atchison  never  could  have  been  made  if  the  publicity  of  accounts  had  been 
in  effect. — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Atchison  road.  I  saw  the  state- 
ments in  the  papers;  I  never  heard  anybody  claim  they  were  true. 

Q.  The  examination  of  an  accountant  would  clearly  show  just  what  had  taken 
place? — A.  As  I  understood  the  thing  at  the  time,  I  did  not  understand  it  was  a 
matter  of  discrimination,  but  of  making  false  entries,  and  making  a  better  showing  of 
the  eaminfi;s  than  actually  existed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Might  it  not,  to  protect  the  public  against  these  false 
statements  of  eamines,  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  public  auditor  to  go  through  their 
accounts  as  they  .do  mrough  ranks,  to  prevent  fraud,  you  might  say,  on  the  public? — 
A.  My  only  answer  to  that  is,  we  make  this  statement  under  oath,  and  if  any  stock- 
holder or  anybody  has  any  desire  to  examine  the  books,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  objection. 

Q.  Suppose  in  some  of  the  railroads  there  might  be  mismanagement,  as  there 
might  be  m  a  bank  that  fails,  would  it  not  be  advisable  in  a  case  of  that  kind  to  have 
some  public  auditing  of  accounts  subject  to  the  Government? — A.  I  have  no  views 
on  that  subject  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  there  anything  you  would  suggest  as  amendments 
to  the  interstate  commerce  law? — A.  I  think  an  amendment  to  divide  the  business 
in  some  way  between  the  roads  would  be  an  advantage  to  both  the  railroads  and  the 
public. 

Q.  (By  idenator  Kyle.)  A  pooling  clause? — A.  You  can  call  it  a  pooling  clause  or 
a  division  of  the  business.  I  think  a  majority  of  the  commission  think  that  way 
themselves,  if  not  all  of  them.  It  would  limit  these  abuses  that  I  have  shown  here, 
and  enable  the  railroads  to  make  long-time  contracts  in  which  they  could  more 
materially  reduce  their  expenses.  In  New  York  to-day  the  expenses  of  the  Broad- 
way offices  must  be  enormous;  they  are  of  no  particular  use  to  the  public  or  the 
railroads  except  as  they  are  fighting  each  other  for  business. 

Q.  Some  prominent  railroaa  persons  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  the  legal- 
izing of  pooling.  What  are  their  objects? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  as  t  would  like  to  say 
anything  about  our  associates;  but  many  people  are  interested  in  keeping  the  rail- 
roads fighting  so  as  to  help  their  own  business.  That  must  be  very  patent  to  every- 
body. No,  uiere  are  certainly  very  strong  railroad  men  that  are  opposed  to  the 
pool.  If  they  keep  the  trunk  lines  east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  fightmg,  they  can 
get  their  own  business  transported  lower.    Practically  they  are  large  shippers. 

Q.  That  is  probably  the  whole  of  the  opposition? — A.  You  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  it,  and  I  have  told  you  what  I  thought  of  it. 
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Q,  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  There  is,  also,  in  connection  with  this  Interstate  Com- 
mence Commission  question,  much  complaint  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  entirely  emasculated  as  far  aa  any  power  to  enforce  its 
decisions  is  concerned.  It  can  not  enforce  anything.  Practically  the  individual  can 
onl^  get  a  recommendation,  and  the  railroad  may  observe  it  or  not,  just  as  it  pleases. 
This  Industrial  Conmiission  has  had  considerable  testimonv  on  that  subject    Have 

Jrou  any  suggestions  on  that  point  as  to  an  amendment  of  the  interstate-conmieroe 
aw? — A.  I  presume  you  can  not  take  away  from  the  railroad  companies  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  I  suppose  there  is  no  power  that  can  compel  railroiads 
to  carry  freight  for  nothing;  and  if  the  finding  in  court  were  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
I  suppose  the  railroad  would  do  anything  it  could  to  protect  itself;  but  we  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  this  commission,  and  I  think  we  have  carried  out  every 
recommendation  they  have  made. 

Q.  The  commission  itself  in  its  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  can  not  en- 
force its  decisions,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  empowered  by  some  method  different 
from  what  now  exists  to  see  that  its  decisions  are  observed.  That  was  a  question  I 
tiiought  you  might  have  some  views  upon. — A.  What  would  you  suggest? 

Q.  I  have  mv  own  opinion,  of  course,  and  I  tried  to  advocate  it  some  years  ago  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  was  to  make  their  decision  go  into  effect  and 
let  the  railroads  who  did  not  think  they  were  just  give  them  an  appeal  before  some- 
body, either  a  court  or  other  tribunal. — A.  I  do  not  think  we  would  object  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  of  €k)vemment  ownership  of 
railroads;  the  feasibility  of  it  aside  from  the  desirability  of  it? — A.  I  suppose  the  rail- 
roads would  have  to  be  managed  by  experts — men  who  have  been  brought  up  with 
the  railroad  business  and  understood  it — and  I  do  not  see  that  they  would  act  any 
different  from  what  they  do  now.  It  would  become  a  larse  political  factor.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  want  it.  We  have  practically  a  million  of  men  in  our  emplov  to-day. 
nearly  all  voters.  It  has  never  been  a  great  success  where  they  tried  it.  Tney  tried 
it  in  Canada  and  gave  it  up.  They-  had  a  road  and  it  went  to  seed.  Nor  do  I 
understand  where  you  are  going  to  get  the  money  to  pav  for  them.  It  is  a  thing  I 
have  never  given  any  consideration,  because  I  dia  not  tnink  it  was  a  very  live  ques- 
tion.   We  have  live  questions  to  consider  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  your  road  owned  a  line  of  steamers  from  Buffalo 
to  the  upper  lake  ports? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  framing  rates  of  part  rail  and  part  water,  do  your  rates  usually  conform  or 
are  they  agreeable  to  other  trunk  lines  that  own  steamers  on  the  lakes,  too? — A.  The 
lake  line  is  managed  entirely  separate  and  the  manager  of  that  line  endeavors  to  get 
his  competitors  to  agree  with  him  as  to  what  the  rate  snail  be;  but  the  tramp  steamers 
have  a  large  influence.  For  instance,  last  year  and  the  year  before  the  rates  on  the 
tramp  steamers  became  so  low  that  we  practically  tied  up  our  boats  for  a  time.  This 
year  the  fact  is  just  the  opposite;  the  tramp  steamers  have  gone  after  ore  and  are 
making  the  rates  so  high  we  are  practically  getting  the  same  rates  over  the  lake  as 
rail  lines. 

Q.  What  class  of  freight  do  they  carrjr? — A.  Copper,  flour;  ail  those  coarse  freights 
that  come  here. 

Q-  Carry  any  package  freight? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  Cnicago  and  Milwaukee? — A.  We  run  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and 
Duluth. 

Q.  Your  own  line  of  steamers  would  then  come  in  competition  with  the  open  rates 
declared  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Detroit,  Clevetand,  and  elsewhere,  would 
it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  an  exclusive  rate  of  your  own  but  you  would  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  open  rate  at  these  harbors? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  to  meet,  i>ractically,  a 
tramp  rate.  A  vessel  will  come  in  there  and  make  a  rate  to  Buffalo,  and  it  makes  our 
through  rate  the  same  as  the  tramp  rate.  That  is  the  practical  effect  of  meeting  that 
competition. 

Q.  And  you  think  among  the  lines  on  the  lakes  there  is  somewhat  of  an  agreement 
of  a  common  rate  for  all? — A.  Yes;  they  endeavor  to  adjust  these  rates.  Of  course, 
we  could  not  make  Chicago  rates  apply  from  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  because  it  would 
ruin  these  intermediate  rates,  and  so  they  make  an  agreement  among  themselves,  on 
lake  lines,  to  maintain  a  higher  rate  from  Duluth  thfm  Chicago,  though  the  distance 
is  practically  the  same. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October  P,  1899. 
TESTIMOHY  OF  MK.   FBAHK  BAEBT, 

Secretary  of  the  MUlersi'  NaHonal  Association  of  the  United  States, 

The  commission  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Frank  Barry 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  conceminyg  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  give  the  commission  your  name,  occupation 
and  place  of  business? — A.  Frank  Barry,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States;  residence,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  emplo^^ed  in  this  capacity? — A.  Eleyen  yean. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  milling  business  previous  to  that? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae)  .  When  was  this  millers'  association  oi^jianized  and  what 
are  the  objects  of  the  association? — A.  The  Millers'  National  Association  was  formed 
June  17, 1873.  The  object  of  it  at  that  time  was  to  provide  protection  from  patent  litiga- 
tion which  was  very  general,  owinff  to  a  chanj^  in  the  system  of  milling  from  the 
old  form  of  grinding  by  stones  to  tne  Hungarian  roller  process.  The  fact  that  the 
Patent  Office  of  this  country  was  not  up  in  the  state  of  the  art  had  caused  a  laige  num- 
ber of  patents  to  be  issued  which  resulted  in  an  immense  amount  of  litigation.  I  do 
not  suppose  any  industry  was  ever  so  oppressed  with  litigation  over  patents  as  the 
mills  of  those  days.  There  were  several  sectional  and  State  associations,  and  finally 
the^r  all  came  into  one  national  association,  which  handled  test  suits  on  all  these  con- 
fiictin^  patents  bringing  general  results  for  the  miller  as  a  matter  of  economy  in 
handling  these  troubles.  The  association  continued  in  that  field  strictly  until  1890, 
and  at  that  time,  having  produced  a  condition  of  peace  and  quiet  in  natent  matters, 
it  was  decided  to  continue  the  organization  for  the  general  benefit  of  tne  trade.  The 
association  has  since  that  time  interested  itself  not  only  in  patent  matters  which  have 
arisen,  but  has  acted  for  the  trade  in  other  directions,  sucn  as  the  enactment  of  the 
pure-flour  section  of  the  war-revenue  act  We  endeavored  to  get  this  law  through 
as  special  legislation,  and  failing  in  that,  we  tacked  it  onto  the  war-revenue  act.  We 
are  now  wooing  on  a  pure-food  law  in  general,  and  leffislation  of  tiiat  nature.  As 
tariff  bills  come  before  Congress,  there  are  matters  which  interest  millers  vitally, 
which  we  promote  their  interests  in.  The  national  organization  has  never  and  never 
can  have  anything  to  do  with  prices,  either  of  raw  material  or  of  the  products,  for 
the  reason  that  interests  are  so  diversified  throughout  the  country  that  it  is  and  would 
be  impossible,  if  desired,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  questions  of  prices.  We  never 
have  had  anything  of  that  kind.  That  is  the  nature,  as  nearly  as  I  can  state  it,  of 
the  work  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris. )  Will  you  state  what  adulterations  have  been  made  in  your 
line  01  goods,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  trade? — ^A.  The  adulteration  of 
flour  was  produced  by  the  same  general  causes  as  the  adulteration  of  all  other  food 

f)roducts,  unscrupulous  people  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  cost;  and  as  we  showed  the 
ast  Congress,  the  adulteration  of  flour  with  a  by-product  of  glucose  or  starch  had 
been  going  on  until  it  had  reached  a  percentage  as  high  as  40  and  50  per  cent  Then 
adulterators  had  ^ne  still  further  and  used  even  white  earth.  The  condition 
was  such  that  the  integrity  of  our  flour  had  been  seriously  iniured  abroad  and  was 
being  injured,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  here.  We  snowed  that  this  must 
result  in  time  disastrously  to  the  milline  interests  of  the  country.  I  will  say  the 
mixed-flour  law,  as  it  is  called,  has  entirely  put  a  stop  to  that 

Q.  We  would  like  to-day  to  bring  out,  so  for  as  possible,  the  transportation  ques- 
tions connected  with  your  association,  the  Questions  of  fre^ht  discnminations,  and 
ask  you  to  say  anything  in  re^jard  to  that  wnich  you  have  in  mind? — ^A.  I  will  say, 
in  answer  to  that,  it  is  a  Question  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  us  at  pretsent,  and  with 
your  permission  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  r^^ard  to 
the  milling  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  to-day  the  lai]pest  and  most  important 
manufacturing  industry  of  our  country.  There  are  something  over  16,000  flour  mills 
in  operation,  and  not  above  400  of  them,  I  believe^  have  a  daily  capacity  of  500 
barrels,  showing  that  the  lai^r  number  of  the  mills  are  broadly  scattered  and 
of  small  capacity.  My  reason  for  referring,  to  that  will  appear.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  exceeds  $250,000,000,  and  the  annual  product  is  about  $600,000,000; 
the  wages  paid  are  above  $28,000,000  a  year.  There  have  been  estimated  to  be 
about  40,000  employees,  and  a  large  number  oi  them  are  skilled  workmen.  The  raw 
material  which  we  use  is  the  farmer's  product,  wheat;  and  the  product  of  our  mills 
is  of  probably  more  direct  interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
than  any  other  manufactured  article  of  this  country. 
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When  we  consider  the  transportation  feature,  as  looked  upon  bv  millers,  there  are 
several  points  I  would  like  to  speak  of.  We  have  attained  in  flour  milling  in  this 
country  a  condition  of  overproduction  which,  I  think,  very  few  people  realize.  It  is 
estimated  at  the  present  time  that  the  flour  mills  of  this  country,  by  grinding  to  their 
full  capacity,  can  within  90  days  make  into  flour  every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  in  the 
Unitea  States  in  a  year.  This  condition  of  overproduction  has  not  been  occasioned 
by  capital  seeking  mvestment  in  a  very  profitable  line  of  manufacture,  but  has  been 
occasioned  principally  by  the  fact  that  competition  has  driven  millers  to  attain  as 
large  a  capacity,  as  uuge  a  production,  as  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  per 
barrel;  and  they  have  forced  their  capacity  far  beyond  what  they  should  have.  The 
condition  of  overproduction  has  been  warranted  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  strong  and  growing  demand  for  our  product  abroad.  Almost  all  of  the 
European  countries  furnish  a  steady  demand — reauire  flour  made  from  our  wheat. 
They  do  not  require  our  wheat,  it  is  the  flour  made  from  it.  If  they  could  get  the 
wheat  and  have  their  millers  grind  it  into  flour,  ihey  would  prefer  to  do  so;  but  if 
they  can  not  do  that,  experience  and  statistics  will  show  you  they  will  buy  the  flour 
and  must  have  it  to  mix  with  their  flour.  The  published  rates  of  railroads,  their 
tari&,  for  the  past  25  years,  until  within  a  period  of  less  than  2  years,  have  shown  a 
parity  of  rates  on  wheat  and  on  flour  not  only  for  domestic  use,  but  for  export. 
These  rate  sheets  will  show  universally  that  they  have  been  at  the  same  rate.  Dur- 
ing the  past  H  years  or  2  years  there  has  been  a  gradually  growing  discrimination 
in  the  rate  charaed  for  export  wheat  as  against  flour.  I  can  show  you  by  some  figures 
the  result  that  wis  is  having  on  flour  manufacturing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Have  these  discriminations  been  in  the  way  of  an  increased 
rate  on  flour  or  a  decreased  rate  on  wheat? — A.  A  decreased  rate  on  wheat. 

Q.  The  flour  rate  remaining  the  same  as  before? — ^A.  The  flour  rate  has  remained 
practiodly  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  has  brought  down  the  wheat  rate? — A.  That  is 
something  difficult  to  state  positively,  but  my  oelief  is,  the  principal  factor  has  been 
that  the  railway  lines  of  this  country  have  found  it  expedient  in  toe  conduct  of  their 
business  to  establish  elevators,  which,  although  they  may  be  conducted  in  the  name 
of  elevator  companies,  are  owned  and  conducted  by  the  railroads  or  their  directors. 
They  have  gathered  the  wheat  into  these  elevators  and  they  have  had  to  move  it. 
Since  the  interstate-commerce  act  has  been  in  force  they  have  had  to  publish  the 
rates  on  which  they  move  all  merchandise,  and  that  merchandise  has  been  moved  on 
these  published  rates.  These  published  rates  have  been  cut  down  to  meet  the  desires 
of  the  railroad  people  for  wheal,  without  a  like  reduction  for  flour.  I  believe  that 
is  the  principal  uu^tor  in  this  reduction  of  the  wheat  rate.  We  have  had  a  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  this  summer  and  have  had  repeated  hearings, 
in  New  York^  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  in  Washington,  where  we  went  into  this  subject 
very  exhaustively,  ana  where  we  showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  according  to  their  decision,  that  the  railways  of  the  country 
could  carry  export  wheat  to  tne  seaboard  practically  as  cheaply  as  flour.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  held  that  public  policy  would  dictate  that  wheat 
and  flour  for  exi>ort  should  be  carried  at  the  same  rate.  We  satisfled  them  of  that. 
As  to  these  points  in  detail,  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  touch  upon  them  in  a 
written  argument;  I  can  refer  better  to  the  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  ^rou  if  in  this  millers'  association 
the  members  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  United  States,  or  does  it  apply  more 
especially  to  the  Northwest? — A.  No;  we  have  a  membership  extending  through  24 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  capacit^^  of  our  membership  is  about  120,000  barrels  a 
day.    All  of  the  laraer,  more  progressive  mills  are  members. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  have  organizations  in  the  several  Stated — ^A. 
Nearly  every  milling  State  has  an  association,  and  they  are  practically,  although  not 
formfluly,  allied  with  the  work  of  the  national  association. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Can  you  tell  what  percentage  of  the  milling  is  done 
by  Minneapolis,  or  mills  in  that  vicmity? — A.  Of  the  entire  milling  of  the  country, 
I  could  not  state.    I  could  get  you  the  figures. 

Q.  Have  the  Minneapolis  mills  been  crushing  out  the  smaller  mills  to  any  extent 
recently? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so,  any  more  than  that  any  large  center  of  manufacture 
in  any  line  has  advantages,  especially  in  transportation  rates,  etc.  Naturally,  smaller 
mills,  when  they  go  up  agednst  a  lai^  mill,  which  can  manufacture  so  that  the  cost 
{>er  barrel  is  less  than  the  smaller  mill — can  sell  cheaper — they  feel  it  is  an  oppres- 
sion; but  I  have  not  noticed  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  to 
oppress.  They  may  lose  export  trade  which  they  have  acquired  and  have  had  here- 
tofore; if  they  lose  that  trade  they  must  find  a  market  for  their  product  so  as  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  daily  capacity.    They  then  will  ship  two  or  three  carloads 
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down  into  Tenneeeee  or  Arkanaae;  thev  will  send  it  to  some  point  where  it  is  thickly 
settled.  The  little  miller  who  has  had.  that  trade  can  not  supply  it  at  the  same  prioe 
per  barrel  as  such  mills  as  the  Pillsbury's  and  others.  He  tnus  indirectly  feels  the 
loss  of  export  trade  materially;  though  he  does  not  export  himself,  he  will  feel  the 
result  of  tne  loss  of  export  trade  on  the  part  of  the  large  mill  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Unleas  the  surplus  is  taken  by  export  trade  it  must 
crowd  down  the  home  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  You  have  in  your  trade  the  so-called  millers'  trust  Wha^ 
are  the  views  of  that  oiganization?  What  is  its  relation  to  the  trade  senendly? — A.  i 
assume  you  refer  to  the  United  States  Flour  Mill  Compimy,  recently  organized  by 
Mclntyre.  I  think  that  has  had  no  effect  as  yet  on  the  milling  trade.  It  was  an 
oiganization  formed  to  buy  up  these  different  milling  plants,  and  is  operating  them. 
I  have  been  inquiring  and  watching  verv  carefully  to  see  if  there  were  any  indications 
of  cuttinf^  prices  by  that  company.  The  assurances  I  have  received  are  that  they 
have  maintained  prices,  and  show  no  inclination  to  reduce  them. 

Q.  How  many  mills  are  in  that  organization? — A.  I  think  24  at  present 

Q.  What  capacity  do  these  24  bear  to  the  whole  milling  capacity  of  the  country? — 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent? — ^A.  Oh,  no.  They  can  not  make  over  50,000  barrels  a  day,  and 
in  our  association  we  make  about  120,000. 

Q  Does  this  oroanization  seek  to  control  merely  the  domestic  trade,  or  does  it  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  foreign  trade? — A.  They  are  very  laige  exporters.  I  should  aay 
at  a  guess  nearly  60  per  cent  of  their  product  is  exported  now.  I  think  they  have 
been  looking  very  lareely  to  the  export  market. 

Q.  Could  you  ^ve  me  commission  an  idea  as  to  what  brought  about  the  formation 
of  this  organization  among  the  millers;  what  particular  thought  is  there  in  their 
association?  What  do  they  desire  to  conserve  in  the  formation  of  an  oraanization  of 
that  kind? — A.  I  think  the  sole  reason  for  combining  the  mills  was  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing a  very  laree  capacity  located  in  scattered,  advantageous  localities,  where  they 
would  not  be  aependent  on  local  conditions,  so  that  if  the  mills  could  run  advanta- 
geously in  the  Northwest,  when  they  could  not  in  the  East,  they  would  run  stronff 
there,  and  vice  versa;  so  as  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  diversified  wheat  market,  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  management  and  cost  of  selling  their  products.  That  was  stated 
tome. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  organization? — ^A.  I  believe 
115,000,000  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  what  basis  they  went  into  ft?  In  estimating  the  value  of 
each  propertv,  was  it  estimated  on  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  number  of  barrel^ — A. 
No  The  mills  were  bought  on  a  basis  of  the  appraisement  of  the  value  of  machinery 
and  plant  by  a  special  committee,  and  also  a  price  agreed  upon  for  the  good  will  of 
the  concern,  and  that  was  the  expensive  part  of  it 

Q.  Was  the  capitalization  mucn  larger  than  the  real  value  of  these  plants? — A.  So 
far  as  I  know,  they  paid  a  fair  price  for  every  property  they  bouffht 

Q.  Did  they  pay  an  exorbitant  price? — A.  I  could  not  say;  it  depends  on  a  man's 
valuation  of  the  property.  They  paid  more  for  some  plants  than  I  would  consider 
them  worth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  that  oi*panization  in  its  growth  absorbing  other  mills? — 
A.  I  thmk  not.  Since  they  organized  they  have  bought  only  one  company,  the 
Northwestern  Consolidated  Company  of  Minneapolis,  comprising  five  mills  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  Have  any  mills  in  the  combination  l^n  shut  down? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  I  could  not  say.  In  the  Northwest  several  of  these  mills  were 
not  in  operation,  and  I  heard  recently  they  were  going  to  start  them  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  they,  as  a  rule,  take  stock  or  money  in  payment? — A.  I 
think  that  was  purely  optional  with  the  men  that  went  in;  I  think  they  were  per- 
mitted to  do  as  they  pleased.  One  friend  of  mine  that  went  into  the  combination,  I 
know  took  cash.     He  took  some  bonds,  but  did  not  take  stock. 

Q.  Did  they  have  both  common  and  preferred  stock? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  the  amount  of  eachr — ^A.  I  could  not  say,  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  this  institution  work  in  opposition  to  the  national 
association? — A.  They  are  most  of  them  members.  There  could  be  no  question  of 
antagonism  against  the  national  association,  because  the  national  association  is  work- 
ing tor  the  good  of  the  trade,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fight  about  there.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  whether  a  miller  is  willing  to  spend  his  money  to  help  along  the  work 
we  are  doine. 

Q.  Are  afl  the  mills  usually  identified  with  your  association  or  the  State  associa- 
tions?— ^A.  No.     Some  States  nave  no  millers'  association. 
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Q.  The  millers  are  not  alive?— A.  There  is  no  such  omnisatlon  of  millers  in  this 
country  as  there  is  in  most  ever^  other  country  where  milflng  is  a  prominent  industry. 
In  France  a  verv  large  proportion  of  their  mills  are  organized,  and  their  association 
has  become  such  a  power  in  national  legislation  that  they  have  been  able  to  so  l^is- 
late  that  they  receive  our  wheat,  which  they  must  have,  from  this  country  free  of 
duty,  and  impose  a  prohibitive  duty  on  our  flour;  and  then  the  French  Government 
pays  a  bounty  on  every  barrel  of  flour  exported  by  its  millers. 

Q.  There  are  certain  advantages  to  be  gained  in  every  State  by  belonging  to  this 
association? — A.  Yes,  in  the  way  of  assisting  in  the  work  we  are  doing  for  ue  good 
of  the  trade. 

Q.  You  have  legislative  advantages  to  be  gained  also,  State  as  well  as  national? — 
A.  State  as  well  as  national,  yes.  In  Germany  they  have  over  4,000  members  in 
their  national  millers'  association.  Other  countries  are  better  organized  for  protec- 
tive and  advantageous  work  for  millers  than  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  You  have  milling^in-transit  ratesIsupxKwe.  Have  you 
any  remarks  to  make  about  that? — ^A.  I  think  that  railroads  generally,  throughout 
the  country,  where  there  are  any  considerable  milling  centers,  or  in  States  where 
milling  is  a  prominent  industry — I  think  they  make,  pretty  generally,  milling^in- 
transit  rates.  Take  a  load  of  wheat  from  a  pomt  West  to  a  point  East,  as  through 
wheat,  and  they  will  allow  it  to  be  milled  at  any  point  between  these  two  points  for 
an  additional  rate  of  two  cents,  the  cost  of  simply  stopping,  unloading,  and  loading 
the  car. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  smaller  millers,  is  it  advantageous  or  other- 
wise?— A.  It  is  an  advantage  to  any  mill. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  large  millers  especially? — ^A.  It  is  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  small  miller  in  the  territory  where  they  get  milling-in-transit;  and  the 
small  miller  can  get  it  as  well  as  the  larige  one.  Otherwise  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  local  rate  on  wheat  and  the  local  rate  on  flour  out.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  the  same  rate  on  flour  as  on  wheat,  which  we  simply  asked  to  have 
maintained  in  our  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  and  which  is  not 
allowed  on  export  business.  We  are  suffering  from  the  discrimination  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  assisting  foreign  millers;  but  we  can  overcome  that  by  the  quality  of  our 
flour  if  we  are  not  discriminated  against  by  our  freight  carriers  in  this  country;  but 
not  when  they  will  carry  our  wheat  and  get  it  to  the  foreign  country  cheaper  than 
we  can  get  the  flour  into  the  market.  The  condition  is  shown  very  readily  oy  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  here  from  a  leading  London  flour  dealer. 

(Beading:)  London,  41  Sbbthinq  Lanb, 

September  £,  1899. 

Messrs.  The  C.  Manbgold  Milling  Co., 

MUwauhse,  Wis. 

Dear  Sibs:  The  flonr  trade  continues  to  drag  heavily  and  a  week's  fair  business  is 
followed  by  a  long  interval  of  abstention  from  buying.  There  is  no  confidence  in 
present  prices  among  consumers  and  they  are  simply  purchasing  from  hand  to  mouth 
as  circumstances  necessitate. 

The  freight  discrimination  a^inst  flour  is  no  doubt  working  very  prejudicially 
against  the  trade  and  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  English  miller.  It  amounts  to  the  same 
as  if  our  Government  placed  a  duty  of,  say,  6  cents  per  100  pounds  on  flour  and  allowed 
wheat  to  come  in  free.  This  is  what  every  miller  here  has  been  agitating  for  for 
years,  in  order  to  keep  American  flour  out  of  the  market.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  such  an  anomaly  will  be  permitted  by  your  Government  to  last  for  any  length 
of  time.  Other  countries  are  paying  their  manufacturers  bounties  in  order  to  encour- 
age trade. 

Yours,  truly.  For  John  J.  Cabter, 

Henry  Eastwood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  long  ago  was  that  letter  written?— A.  The  2d  day  of 
fieptemlfer,  1809. 

Q.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  an  order  that  the  difference  should 
not  exceed  a  certain  amount? — ^A.  They  have.  Their  order  reads  so  that  anybody 
may  know  what  it  means  exactlv.  It  reads  that  public  policy  demands  that  a  rate 
on  export  wheat  and  flour  should  be  the  same,  but  that  no  greater  differential  than 
2  cents  should  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances.  With  our  business  we  main- 
tain that  there  should  be  a  parity.    I  do  not  know  why  any  difference  is  allowed. 

Q.  Well,  the  difference  in  years  past  has  been  greater  than  2  cents? — A.  It  stands 
to-day  on  Mississippi  points  and  inland  points — say  in  Wisconsin,  where  there  is  a 
difference,  as  high  as  7}  cents  per  hundr^. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabeb.)  Should  not  there  be  a  greater  difference  on  account  of  the 

nter  ease  in  loading  wheat,  and  because  it  can  be  ^tten  into  a  smaller  space? — 
Ne  went  into  that  subject  ouite  extensively.  I  will  show  that  in  a  written  ail- 
ment. We  showed  conclusively  that  railroads  do  handle  flour  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  handle  wheat.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  railroads  do  supply  laij^er  cars  for 
wheat.  Their  laige  modem  cars  which  they  build  for  the  wheat  business  are  of 
70,000  pounds  capacity.  When  you  order  a  car  for  export  flour  thev  will  send  you 
a  car  of  20,000  pounds  capacity;  and  when  they  come  to  talk  about  this  the  railrcMids 
claim  that  wheat  \a  loaded  heavier  than  flour,  and  they  will  show  a  lot  of  cars  loaded 
with  wheat  at  70,000  pounds,  and  a  number  of  cars  loaded  with  flour  at  20,000 
pounds.  But  why?  We  showed  conclusively  that  we  did  load  flour  to  the  limit  when 
we  got  the  cars.  That  is  the  reason  why  on  export  business  they  can  show  that  we 
have  shipped  a  lower  average  carload  weight  of  flour  than  is  customary  to  ship  of 
wheat. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  applj  to  vessels  as  well  as  card? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no  trouble 
about  tonnage  of  vessels,  I  tnmk,  in  anywav. 

Q.  Do  they  not  prefer  to  carry  wheat? — ^A.  I  think  they  do,  but  then  the  discrim- 
ination, so  &ir  as  we  are  concerned,  does  not  occur  after  it  leaves  the  seaport  This 
discrimination  which  we  are  suffering  from  is  on  the  part  of  railroads  between  points 
from  which  they  are  moving  the  flour  to  the  seaboarcl. 

Q.  Most  of  these  rates  are  joint  rates  between  the  carriers? — A.  No;  they  make  a 
rate  to  the  seaboard,  and  then  from  the  seaboard  the  rates  are  made  from  day  to 
day  by  conditions  ^veming. 

Q.  Jt*ractically  it  is  a  through  rate,  is  it  not? — ^A.  No;  the  rates  on  which  we  ship 
export  are  usually  not  based  upon  the  through  rate  to  destination.  The  basis  on  whicn 
we  figure  is  the  domestic  rate  entirely,  ana  then,  added  to  that,  the  ocean  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  But  is  it  not  true  that  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  railroads  hav- 
ing these  lai^e  elevators  and  in  the  elevators  storing  the  wheat,  and  carrying  on  their 
roads  at  their  own  convenience,  they  can  handle  wheat  more  economically  than  the 
flour,  because  the  millers  want  the  flour  transported  at  their  convenience  rather  than 
at  the  convenience  of  the  carrier? — ^A.  I  claim  and  I  believe  we  showed,  that  this 
very  point  is  one  where  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  flour.  The  flour  goes 
steadily  for  export  the  year  through.  Wheat  as  a  rule  moves  most  abundantly 
just  after  harvest,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  all  railroads  carrying  large  amounts  of  wheat 
do  have  to  devote  nearly  all  of  their  cars  to  the  wheat  service,  and  there  frequently 
results  a  ^rging  of  traffic,  shutting  out  the  use  of  these  cars  to  any  further  purpose, 
and  requiring  a  large  number  of  cars  to  return  westward  empty;  that  costs  money. 
Now,  so  far  as  concerns  the  storing  of  wheat,  the  railroad,  or  wnoever  owns  the  eleva- 
tors, must  buy  that  grain  and  make  an  investment  in  the  elevator  property,  and  the 
interest  on  such  investment  ought  to  be  counted  in  this  calculation,  it  seems  to  me, 
but  it  is  not 

Q.  If  the  differential  had  been  4},  as  you  stated,  and  the  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  obeyed,  so  in  the  future  it  will  be  but  2  cents,  that  order 
will  give  you  a  great  deal  oi  leeway,  will  it  not? — A.  Yes.  Now,  you  are  com- 
ing to  the  point  I  want  to  speak  about  particularly.  Whenever  we  encounter  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  discrimination  against  us,  we  go  to  the  traffic  manager  of  the 
nulroad  that  we  are  dealing  with  and  state  our  case  to  him.  He  says,  ''Yes,  there  is 
a  seeming  injustice  in  that  Now  I  would  be  ^lad  to  do  something  for  you,  but  this 
is  a  rate  which  is  i^reed  to  by  our  traffic  association  and  I  am  powerless,  personallv, 
to  assist  you,  but  I  would  refer  you  to  Mr.  So-and-so,  who  is  cnainnan  of  the  tra£c 
association.  Take  that  matter  up  with  him.''  We  go  to  Mr.  So-and-so  and  take 
the  matter  up  with  him  and  he  says,  ''Yes,  that  is  a  discrimination;  that  is  wrong 
and  bad,  but  I  am  powerless  to  do  anything  in  this  matter.  That  is  an  agreed  rate, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  of  these  railroads,  and  without  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment to  change  it  nothing  can  be  done."  We  find  that  there  is  no  recourse  there. 
We  have  gone  before  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  our  grievance  at  a 
considerable  expense  and  effort.  We  have  submitted  our  case  to  it  and  have  got  a 
favorable  decision  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  whether  the  railroads  will  or  will  not  comply  with  that 
decision.    We  have  been  afraid  that  they  will  not. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  as  yet  put  the  new  rate  in  force  as  a  result  of  the  order?  In 
other  words,  nave  any  of  tnem  reduced  the  differential? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  New  York  Central  was  obeying 
all  of  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — that  is,  was  follow^ing  out 
all  recommendations  or  orders.  Do  you  know  if  that  road  has  reduced  the  rate?--A. 
I  think  not  I  have  received  no  notification  of  it  If  it  had  I  probably  would  have 
known  it. 
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Q.  If  the  New  York  Central  shall  obey  that  order,  is  it  likely,  in  your  opinion, 
that  other  competing  railroads  will  have  to  follow,  and  reduce  aifferentials? — A.  If 
the  New  York  Central^  independent  of  the  traffic  association,  will  do  this,  every  road 
of  that  traffic  association  will  do  the  same  thine.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  any  knowleoge,  what  the  reason  is  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  for  charging  more  for  flour  than  for  wheat? — ^A.  The^  have  not  done 
HO  at  any  period  until  comparatively  recently — a  year  or  two — and  m  that  time  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  railroads  have  caused  them  to  charge  less  for  wheat 
than  for  flour. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  think  it  has  been  stated  before  the  commission  here  that 
they  could  get  a  consignment  of  wheat  more  easily  than  flour,  in  lai^  quantities  at 
certain  times;  that  they  have  flour  for  export  purposes  all  the  time,  and  therefore 
could  afford  to  make  better  prices  on  wheat  Is  that  not  true? — A.  Unquestionably. 
Immediately  after  harvest,  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  I  suppose  the  consign- 
ments are  very  acceptable  to  railroads,  and  later,  when  merchanaise  has  not  com- 
menced to  move — after  harvest,  of  course,  the  wheat  is  there,  and  they  can  on  that 
account  obtain  lareer  consignments  of  wheat  than  they  can  of  flour,  but  1  believe  that 
to  be  really  a  disadvantage  to  the  railroad. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  state  that  your  product  of  flour  is  about  even  the 
12  months  of  the  year,  which  gives  a  very  uniform  tonnage  for  the  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you,  as  secretary  ofthis  National  Association,  give  a  miller's  reason,  or  a 
former's  reason,  or  any  producer's  reason,  why  this  difrerential  should  not  be  as  it 
is? — A.  We  are  firmlv  convinced  it  should  not  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  catering  to  drive  the  grain  to  Europe  instead  of  the 
flour,  so  tnat  the  by-products  may  be  had  there  inst^td  of  here? — A.  We  believe  so, 
and  we  believe  it  is  to  the  interests  of  railway  owners  and  companies  to  move  the 
wheat  rather  than  to  move  the  flour.  That  is  what  we  have  maintained  and  endeav- 
ored to  show.  M>r  belief  is  that  the  discrimination  against  flour  in  favor  of  wheat 
has  not  been  occasioned  by  ocean  carriers  to  any  extent  The^  would  not  have  been 
affected  in  any  way,  so  far.  I  believe  they  could  affect  us  if  they  had  a  mind  to 
exercise  their  power  in  rates  for  the  beneflt  of  their  foreign  miller;  they  could,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  evidence  of  their  having  done  so.  The  discrimination  under 
which  we  suffer  is  from  the  rate  of  the  American  railways  between  the  West  and  the 
seaboard. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  generallv  the  fact  that  the  parties  to  a  bill  of  lading,  or  the 
consignor  and  consignee,  are  the  same  partieei? — A.  On  floui? 

Q.  On  the  grain  shipped. — A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  business  form. 

Q.  Well,  independent  of  the  form;  1  mean  in  the  matter  of  ownership? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  you  want  to  know  whether  the 
American  shipper  is  his  own  consignee  abroad  and  that  wheat  is  sold  to  his  interest 
there? 

Q.  Yes;  and  whether  the  consignor  here  is  not  the  foreigner  on  the  other  side? — 
A.  No;  I  am  positive  of  that.  The  exporters  of  wheat  in  this  countrv  are  compara- 
tively few.  There  are  a  mere  handful  of  them  in  number.  The  bult  of  the  wheat 
shipped,  or  practically  all  of  the  wheat  exported  from  Chicago,  is  exported  by  5  flrms, 
ana  these  5  firms  have,  of  course,  great  influence  with  the  railroad  companies  on 
account  of  the  bulk  of  tne  stuff  they  ship,  and  they  obtain  advantageous  rates  so  as 
to  be  able  to  sell  to  the  foreign  demand  as  cheaply  as  possible.  When  it  goes  over 
there  they  eet  practically  a  commission  on  what  passes  through  their  hands. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  ownership  really  changes  at  tide  water? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  you  please  name  these  5  flrms? — ^A.  1  can  not  do 
it  at  present. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Those  5  firms  get  a  special  rate  from  the  railroad 
by  being  able  to  consign  their  freight  in  train  loads  to  the  line  of  their  choice,  do 
they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  an  advantage  that  the  millers  do  not  have? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  very  obvious  reason,  it  would  seem  to  me.  for  the  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  millers  would  like  to  have  that  made  ill^al,  would  the^r  not?  In  other 
words,  they  would  like  to  have  the  ratio  between  wheat  and  flour  ri^ht.  would  they 
not? — A.  Yes.    We  believe  a  parity  should  be  maintained,  as  it  was  m  former  years. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  &u;t  that  in  the  milling  business  as  well  as 
others,  the  great  centers  of  manufacturing  or  milling  have  advantages  over  all  small 
places,  and  the  great  men,  firms,  and  corporations,  who  control  great  bodies  of  prod- 
ucts have  an  advantage  over  small  owners  all  over  the  United  States? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  It  is  a  rule  of  trade  and  has  been  a  custom,  and  was  the  same  before  the  great 
railroad  corporations  witti  their  through  systems  came  in,  that  laige  institutions  do 
get  better  rates  than  small  ones?— A.  They  do;  yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  xS  there  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  any  one  of  these 
5  firms,  or  has  there  been,  in  freight  rates? — A.  That,  of  coarse,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  upon  oath;  I  can  not  prove  it.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  advantages 
have  been  obtained  and  are  obtained.  One  of  the  laigest  dealers  in  Chicago  export 
wheat  is  Counselman,  and  I  believe  he  obtains  advant^g^es  over  some  others. 


Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Elxport  wheat  by  the  car? — A.  Yes. 
Q.    By-     -  -       -         - 


Mr.  Phillips.^  Has  there  been  any  complaint  as  between  these  firms  in 
regard  to  one  claiming  aiscriminations  against  the  other? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  exporter  of  flour  lias  the  same 
tonnage  to  offer  the  transportation  companies  that  Mr.  Counselman  has  in  wheat? 
Do  you  suppose  any  exporter  of  flour  has  that  tonna^  to  offer? — A.  I  do  not  think  so; 
no.  Now,  one  point  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to,  is  in  regard  to  the  effect  that  dis- 
crimination is  having  on  our  export  business,  which  is  shown  very  plainly,  as  before 
stated,  and  which  has  been  comparatively  recent.  A  fair  comparison  would  be  to 
take  the  shipment  of  a  number  of  barrels  of  flour  exported,  say,  from  Minneapolis  or 
Duluth,  which  are  two  of  the  laigest  exporting  centers  of  the  country.  Take  the 
month  of  September,  1898.  In  the  first  week  of  September,  1898,  from  Minneapolis 
there  were  exported  112,358  barrels.  For  the  first  week  of  September,  1899,  tnere 
were  exported  87,600  barrels;  showing  what  effect  this  discrimination  is  having  upon 
us — a  steady  and  marked  chanse.  The  second  week  in  September,  1898,  there  were 
128,595  barrels,  and  the  second  week  in  September,  1899,  there  were  93,760  barrels. 
The  third  week  in  September,  1898,  it  was  127,841  barrels;  the  third  week  of  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  it  was  84,600  barrels.  You  see  it  is  going  down.  In  the  fourth  week  of 
September,  1898,  ending  October  1, 1898,  it  was  116,640  barrels,  and  in  1899,  the  same 
week,  it  was  96,850  barrels.  There  was  a  total  in  1898,  in  the  month  of  September, 
of  export  shipments  from  Minneapolis  of  485,534  barrels,  against  362,810  barrels  for 
the  month  of  September,  1899,  a  net  decrease  of  122,624  barrels. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  was  the  decrease  of  wheat? — A.  The  wheat  has 
shown  a  greater  proportion  of  increase. 

Q.  Is  it  not  due  to  better  crops? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  A  better  demand? — ^A.  No.  It  is,  I  believe,  because  you  can  do  better  with  your 
wheat  than  with  flour,  on  account  of  the  transportation  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  Minneapolis  millers  manufacture 
as  many  barrels  of  flour  this  year  as  last? — A.  Yes.  They  nave  been  running  very 
heavily  this  year. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  local  markets? — A.  And  the  little  miller  is  the  fellow  that 
must  squeal.  Now,  I  will  not  carry  the  thins  out  by  giving  week  by  week  the  ship- 
ments from  Duluth.  The  total  shipments  from  Duluth  m  September,  1898,  were 
173,135  barrels  against,  in  1899, 79,295,  a  net  decrease  of  93,830  barrels. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  |  In  your  written  statement  could  you  include  a  table 
showing  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  flour  since  1896? — A.  Yes;  I  will  do  that.  I 
refer  you  to  the  Grovemment  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  these  fibres.  Now,  this  will 
give  you  an  idea  how  this  great  industry  is  suffering.  After  thinking  the  whole  mat- 
ter over,  we  have  conclude  to  endeavor  to  obtain  an  amendment,  if  possible,  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  which  will  give  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  mandatory  effect,  as  of  a  court  of 
record,  which  shall  stand  until  reversed  by  the  United  States  courts.  We  are  acting 
to  that  end.  The  interests  which  we  will  gather  together,  the  millers  and  farmers, 
and  like  interests,  will  support  that  measure.  I  have  recently  taken  the  subject  up 
with  some  fifty  national  commercial  oi)|:anizations,  and  I  have  heard  from  probably 
two-thirds  of  them  so  far;  they  heartily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  movement;  and 
there  will  be  an  effort  made  in  the  next  session  of  Confess  to  do  one  oi  two  thinss — 
to  make  that  interstate-commerce  law  what  it  was  onginally  intended  to  be  and  to 
give  the  findings  of  that  commission  some  effect,  or  else  wipe  it  out  so  that  it  may  not 
fool  us  any  longer.  We  want  it  amended  so  that  when  decisions  are  made  they  will 
have  some  effect. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Have  you  derived,  from  the  millers'  association,  any 
benefit  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  iuvestigation,  so  far? — ^A.  No;  I 
believe  not. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Conger.  1  Have  you  had  any  cases  before  the  commission  previous  to 
this  one? — A.  Oh,  we  nave  had  several  cases  which  have  not  been  entered  in  the 
name  of  our  association,  but  which  we  have  assisted  in,  and  they  have  been  to  some 
extent  beneficifd  in  their  results.  The  first  case  we  have  acted  in,  as  an  actual  asso- 
ciation case,  has  been  this  one  of  discrimination. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  sav  that  not  in  any  one  of  these  cases  has  the  commission 
been  of  any  service  to  you?~A.  Never  in  any  case  that  the  association  has  handled. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  come  in  regard  to  this  case,  whether  their  decision 
in  this  case  we  have  just  had  before  them  will  result  in  anytning. 
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Q.  (By  FrofeflBOT  Johnson.)  I  want  to  ask  if  you  intend  to  urge  that  the.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  be  given  authority  to  prosecute  railroads  to  compel 
them  to  obey  this  order? — A.  Yes;  it  is  that  form  of  amendment  we  desire,  with  some 
few  changes,  to  the  Cullom  bill  of  the  last  Congress. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  urge  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prosecute  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  order  of  August  7? — A.  That  has  not  been  decioed  yet  We 
will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  get  to  it. 

Q.  You  sav  that  order  has  been  disregarded  as  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  I  understand 
it  will  be.  I  have  been  told  so  by  the  traffic  manager  of  one  road.  The  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by  Senator  Cullom  for  the  amendment  of  the 
interstate-commerce  act  is  about  what  we  want,  with  some  few  changes,  which  will 
not  be  material.    The  spirit  of  that  bill  is  in  accordance  with  our  ideas. 

Q.  Please  make  a  little  fuller  statement  with  regard  to  the  cooperation  which  the 
millers'  association  expects  to  sive  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission. — ^A.  The 
cooperation  we  expect  to  give  tnem,  you  mean,  in  our  effort  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  tne  amendment? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  have  been  in  consultation  with  some  of  the  commissioners,  and  I 
think  that  their  ideas  for  an  amendment  of  the  act  are  going  to  meet  with  ours  verv 
closely,  and,  unless  something  should  come  up  which  has  not  yet  appeared,  we  shall 
indorse  the  bill  which  is  approved  by  the  commission. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  lumbermen  are  going  to  cooperate,  too? — A.  The 
National  Lumber  Association  has  indicated  its  intention  to  do  so. 

Q.  For  this  coming  session,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  give  a  pretty  powerful  force,  would  it  not,  these  two  associations? — 
A.  There  are  so  far  23, 1  believe,  of  the  leading  national  commercial  associations  that 
we  have  been  in  correspondence  with,  that  have  indicated  their  desire  and  intention 
to  work  witii  us  to  secure  this  amendment  by  Consn-ess.  If  the  desire  of  the  manu- 
facturing public  may  have  any  effect  on  Congress,  1  think  we  will  succeed. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  observe,  the  manufacturing  and  producing  public  are  in  support 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  association? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  too  early  for  you  to  say  to  what  extent  the  railroads  are  ajp^eed  in  their 
opposition,  I  suppose? — A.  I  do  not  anticipate  very  strong  general  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  to  the  amendment  of  tnis  act.  There  will  be  some  pretty  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  few. 

Q.  In  the  southwest  territorjr  would  that  be? — ^A.  Yes;  there  will  be  some  opposi- 
tion there,  and  my  impression  is  there  may  be  some  from  the  East. 

In  r^^rd  to  the  matter  of  pooling,  our  view  of  it  is  that,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, with  the  act  as  it  is  now,  we  certainly  do  not  approve  of  so  amending  the  law 
that  railroads  may  be  permitted  to  pool.  When  thev  show  an  inclination  to  obey 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  to  comply  with  it,  and  the  law  is  in  such  shape  that  they 
will  nave  to  do  so,  then  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to  pooling,  provided  the 
pooled  rates  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission,  wnen  they  have 
mandatory  power;  but  with  the  law  as  it  is  now,  we  will  fight  against  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Well,  without  the  existence  of  a  pool  do  you  not  find 
that  discriminations  may  be  made  to  certain  parties  that  are  detrimental  to  the  general 
body  of  your  association? — A.  But  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  overcome  as  dis- 
crimination made  b^  a  pool  existing  under  approval  of  the  commission.  We  figure 
that  a  pool  would  simply  strengthen  the  railways  under  the  present  law  in  whatever 
position  thev  might  take,  and  until  they  have  some  distinctly  controlling  power  over 
them  in  sucn  matters,  we  do  not  believe  in  giving  them  any  greater  power  than  they 
have  now.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  we  go  to  the  general  traffic  manager  of  a  road  and 
he  refers  us  to  the  chairman  of  the  traffic  association,  and  we  go  to  him  and  he 
throws  us  back  ajgain;  so  there  is  no  recourse.  We  have  no  satisfaction  from  them, 
and  yet  they  ckum  that  they  should  be  strengthened  in  their  position  by  the  power 
to  Dool.    They  are  strong  enough  for  us  now. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  railroads  had  to  regulate  their  price  of  trans- 
portation by  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool;  that  they  were  governed  almost 
entirely  by  that.  Now,  would  that  same  rule  apply  to  export  floui? — ^A.  I  can  not 
understand  that  the  price  of  flour  in  Liverpool  can  regulate  the  cost  of  transportation 
in  this  country  on  eiUier  flour  or  wheat.  I  can  see  where  the  cost  of  transportation 
has  and  does  affect  the  price  of  flour  and  wheat  there,  but  I  can  not  reverse  the  order 
of  things. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  I  remember,  it  was  testified  that  the  price  of  grain 
was  not  fixed  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  this  country. — A.  The  assertion  was  made. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  proof  of  it 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion;  do  you  think  the  price  at  which  grain  is  sold,  for  instance, 
on  the  Chicago  marxet  for  export,  is  determined  by  the  Liverpool  quotations? — A.  I 
think  it  very  largely  is. 
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Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  the  Liverpool  anotation  is,  to  any  ereat  extent,  afCeoted 
by  the  American  transportation  rates? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Of  oouise  where  there 
is  a  published  rate  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  basis  on  which  they  figure  to  make  the 
price.    I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  the  agitation  which  you  are  interested  in,  in  connection  with 
wheat  and  flour  rates,  should  result  in  the  raising  of  wheat  rates,  let  us  sav,  10  per 
cent  or  8  percent,  would  that  lessen  the  sales  particularly? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  lessen 
the  sales  of  American  wheat,  and  largely  increase  the  sale  of  that  wheat  ground  into 
flour.  I  think  that  it  is  not  the  wheat  they  want,  but  what  is  made  out  of  the  wheat 
that  they  must  have;  and  I  believe  that  if  wheat  is  not  shipped  the  flour  will  be, 
from  this  country,  when  conditions  are  such  that  it  can  be. 

Q^  You  think  if  they  could  not  get  wheat  they  would  have  to  buy  our  floui? — A. 
They  would  buy  our  flour;  that  has  D«en  shown.  The  wheat  which  tney  obtain  from 
Argentine  and  India,  to  grind  that  alone,  does  not  satisfy  the  demand  there.  They 
want  flour  made  from  our  American  hard  wheat  There  is  a  demand  for  it,  and  if 
they  can  not  get  it  in  the  form  of  wheat,  they  will  take  it  in  flour,  and  1  believe  the 
loss  in  tonna^  of  wheat  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  tonnage  of  flour. 

Q.  If  that  18  true,  then  the  way  to  keep  up  the  price  of  American  wheat  is  to  keep 
up  the  rates  on  wheat,  transportation  rates,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
not  complaining  on  the  rate  on  flour.  In  fact — and  it  is  the  peculiar  condition  of 
affairs — when  we  get  before  the  railroads  we  do  not  ask  for  anj  lower  rates  on  our 
product,  but  do  asK  for  a  higher  rate  on  the  raw  material.  It  is  a  reasonable  prop- 
osition. 

Q.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  American  grian  grower  if  the  rates  on  export 
grain  could  be  higher? — A.  An  advantage,  certainly. 

Q.  It  forces  that  grain  into  flour,  and  American  flour  abroad  has  such  a  strong 
position  that  it  is  able  to  fix  the  price? — ^A.  Yes.  Now,  you  will  find,  and  I  think  I  could 
prove  to  you,  that  if  you  leave  it  to  the  grower  of  the  wheat  he  would  rather  find  a 
regular  market;  and  he  would  ^t  a  higher  average  price  for  wheat  if  he  found  that 
market  in  this  country  at  the  mill.  You  do  not  have  to  depend  on  the  prices  abroad 
for  the  exportation  of  it.  It  is  collected  to  go  into  the  elevators  of  the  buyers,  and 
these  elevator  companies  offer  a  man  so  much  money.  Now,  if  he  has  no  home  market, 
in  many  cases  if  a  milling  business  is  cut  down,  and  they  can  not  buy  his  wheat,  he 
must  sell  that  wheat  to  the  buyer  for  an  elevator  company,  and  when  it  is  pushed  for- 
ward he  does  not  get  the  money  out  of  the  wheat  that  he  would  from  his  steady  cus- 
tomer right  there,  from  some  miller  who  is  grinding  it  and  exporting  what  flour  he 
does  not  sell  in  this  country.  The  farmers  unders&nd  it  throughout  the  West  and 
they  would  very  much  rather  sell  their  wheat  to  the  mills.  I  can  point  to  cases  where 
wheat  has  been  sold  for  less  money  to  the  mill  than  the  grower  would  have  sold  it  to 
an  exporting  buyer. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  the  grain  that  is  now  shipped  from  our  Pacific 
seaboard  for  the  European  markets  reach  there  at  approximately  the  same  time  that 
the  grain  reaches  those  markets  from  our  central  West,  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  isany,  except  in  Montana;  not  beyond  Montana. 

Q.  Can  the  grain  from  Oalifomia  reach  the  European  market  as  quickly  as  it  can 
from  Montana? — A.  No. 

Q.  1  saw  in  an  article  recently  that  with  our  present  means  of  transporting  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  European  markets  the  Western  cereals  reached  the  European  mar- 
kets at  approximately  the  same  time  that  the  cereals  of  the  Eastern  and  central  part 
of  the  United  States  were  reaching  the  same  markets,  and  the  result  was  that  a  con- 
siderably lower  range  of  prices  for  American  cereals  was  realized  than  would  be  if 
the  Western  cereals  would  reach  those  markets  considerably  earlier.  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  this  is  a  fact  or  not? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  except  in 
wheat  and  flour.  I  do  not  think — in  fact,  I  am  positive  that  no  wheat  or  flour  from 
the  Pacific  coast  States  can  reach  Europe  as  quickly  as  flour  that  is  shipped  from  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  grain  of  the  coast  now  ground 
into  flour  and  sold  in  the  Orient? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  there  not  just  as  much  variation  in  the  freights  from 
the  Danubian  principalities  to  Liverpool  markets  and  from  India  to  the  Liverpool  mar- 
kets as  from  New  York  to  Liverpool? — ^A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question;  I  do 
not  know  about  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
wheat  across  the  water  did  not  affect  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  and  did  not  affect 
the  price  of  transporting  to  the  seaboard  in  this  country? — A.  No;  I  meant  to  say  that 
the  export  rate  through  from  a  Western  point,  say  to  a  European  port,  is  almost  inva- 
riably figured  on  the  basis  of  the  export  rate  from  that  point  to  the  seaboard,  and 
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then  the  rates  from  the  seaboard  are  very  frequently  quoted  from  day  to  day  by  export 
agents  there,  as  they  can  be  obtained.  The  ship,  for  instance,  will  be  r^y  to  sail; 
if  she  can  get  so  much  more  cargo  within  a  certain  time  she  will  make  a  lower  rate 
of  export,  and  the  agent  will  quote  West  his  ocean  rate.  Now,  that  added  to  the  reg- 
ularly established  rate  to  the  seaboard,  will  be  the  export  rate  on  that  shipment,  and 
if  a  request  comes  for  a  price  on  flour — a  European  request  for  the  price  of  flour — it 
is  quoted  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  made  by  this  steamship,  sometimes  a  tramp  and 
sometimes  a  regular  steamer,  plus  the  regularly  established  American  railway  rate. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  was  here  on  &turday  as  a  representative  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  gave  us  an  illustration  which  seemed  to  show  why  wheat  was  transported 
cheaper  than  flour.  He  said  that  a  steamship  might  be  at  Newport  News  waiting 
for  a  cargo,  and  that  it  could  easily  get  a  carro  of  grain  when  it  could  not  get  such 
a  cargo  of  flour. — A.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  Mr.  vanltrndingham  say  that.  But  I  had 
agente  for  some  years  at  every  one  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  watching  and  hastening  for- 
ward our  export  business,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  time  when  the  docks  of  the 
transportation  lines  were  not  pretty  well  lined  with  flour,  so  that  a  flour  careo  could 
be  had  if  they  wanted  it ;  but  they  freouently  let  it  lie  there  and  made  a  bid  for  more 
flour,  and  if  they  happened  to  get  it,  tney  would  take  on  the  flour  from  the  West;  if 
not,  they  will  load  the  flour  on  the  dock.  But  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  they 
could  not  get  flour  for  export  to  fill  up  a  cargo.  I  have  never  experienced  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  not  occurred,  because  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  this  rate  on  wheat  to  New 
York  would  not  work  very  materially  in  the  interest  of  the  seaboard  towns  as  against 
the  Western  millers — ^this  low  rate  on  wheat  to  the  East? — A.  I  have  been  taking 
entirely  about  the  export  wheat.  Now,  then,  when  wheat  is  shipped  at  the  export 
rate  it  can  not  be  unloaded  at  the  seaboard ;  it  must  go  abroad. 

Q.  That  is  the  theory?— A.  That  is  the  theory. 

Q.  And  the  practice,  probably? — A.  And  the  practice,  probably. 

Q.  So  that  does  not  enter  into  it  at  all? — A.  No. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  rates,  I  have  another  communication,  that  I  picked  up 
yesterday,  that  shows  something  of  it.  Now,  the  rate  has  been,  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  7};  then  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  New  York, 
17  cents,  making  24}  cents,  the  sum  of  the  2  local  rates.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  local 
flour  rates;  I  mean  the  sum  of  the  2  export  flour  rates;  that  is,  flour  for  export,  7} 
cents  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Cnicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  17  cents  from 
Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  making  24|  cents.  The  railroads  make  an  export  rate  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  seaboard  of  12  cents,  putting  those  millers  east  of  the 
Missiasippi  River — for  instance,  we  will  say,  of  Milwaukee — at  a  disadvantage  of  12} 
cents.     1  have  a  letter  from  the  Stem  Milling  Company,  which  says  [reading] : 

"Sbftbmber  30,  1899. 
''Gbo.  a.  Schboedbr,  Esq., 

"Mgr.  Ch,  of  Com.  FrL  Bureau,  MUwaukee,  Tf^. 

''Dear  Sir:  On  'change  yesterday  morning  we  had  a  very  vivid  illustration  of  how 
the  proportions  of  the  cheap  through  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  on  export  wheat 
works  to  our  detriment. 

"There  were  several  cars  of  wheat  for  sale  at  71  i  cents.  The  millers  did  not  see 
their  way  to  pay  this  price  for  the  same,  when  thejr  were  sold  to  an  exporter  at  70 
cents;  and  the  seller  of  the  wheat  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  paid  him  better  to 
sell  the  wheat  at  70  cents  to  the  exporter  than  to  sell  at  71  i  cents  to  the  miller. 

"The  above  illustration  will  show  you  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  buy  wheat  in  com- 
petition with  the  exporter.  We  should  like  to  have  bought  those  3  cars  of  wheat, 
out  of  course  we  could  not  buy  them  with  so  much  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
exporter. 

"  Please  submit  the  above  to  the  proper  officials  for  their  enlightenment,  and  oblige, 
"Yours,  very  truly,"  etc. 

That  is  simply  an  illustration  of  where  discrimination  works  against  us  on  local 
business.    I  think  that  is  all  in  r^;ard  to  rates  that  I  have  to  offer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  this  case  was  heard  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  were  the  railroads  named  in  your  petition  present? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  from  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  no  order  is  issued,  but  a 
mere  notice  to  the  railroads  that  such  a  finding  was  made? — ^A.  The  order  has  been 
issued — a  formal  order,  as  1  understand  it. 

Q.  The  railroads  may  or  may  not  pay  any  attention  to  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  you  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  to  take  it  to  the  cir- 
cuit court? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  When  that  gets  there  is  it  tried  on  the  case  you  made  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
meroe  Commission,  or  is  it  tried  de  novo,  letting  the  railroad  bring  in  all  the  evi- 
dence?— A.  I  have  not  taken  a  case  that  way  to  the  court  yet  from  the  commiflsiony 
but  my  impression  is  that  it  is  tried  de  novo.    I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  you  have  no  relief? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  case  being  tried  anew  it  may  be  a  different  case  than  the  case  you 
tried  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  Practically  makes  useless  the 
effort  that  we  originally  made. 

Q.  Now,  what  you  desire  is  to  have  an  amendment  to  the  law  so  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  can  enforce  the  orders  they  make,  and  if  the  railroads 
desire  to  take  it  to  the  circuit  court  they  are  to  have  that  privil^^? — A.  That  is  the 
idea,  yes. 

Q.  And  then  it  is  proper  to  open  the  case,  maybe,  in  the  circuit  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  a  new  case? — ^A.  Yes;  not  a  new  one. 

Q.  One  excuse  that  has  been  made  for  railroads  chaining  more  for  wheat  than 
for  flour  is  that  they  are  able  to  put  a  greater  tonnage  in  uie  same  car  than  they  can 
of  flour.  Is  that  practical? — A.  That  is  not  true.  They  can  load  a  car  of  flour  to 
the  same  capacity  Ua&t  they  can  a  car  of  wheat,  but  as  I  explained  a  while  ago,  when 
a  car  is  ordered  for  loading  wheat,  they  send  one  of  the  new  large  capacity  cars  of 
70,000  pounds  g^ross.  They  will  send  one  of  these  and  it  will  be  loaded  to  its  full 
capacity.  A  miller  goes  to  a  road  and  orders  a  car  for  flour  for  export  and  thev  will 
send  him  a  20,000-pound  car  to  load  with  flour,  and  it  will  go.  Now,  the  railroads 
show  by  facts  and  figures  that  the  average  car  of  wheat  exceeds  in  weight,  very  far, 
the  average  car  of  flour;  but  we  claim  that  is  so,  simply  because  they  do  not  give  us 
those  big  cars;  and  we  showed  it  to  the  commission  by  facts  and  figures.  We  can 
load  a  car  to  its  capacity  to  just  as  good  an  advantage  with  flour  as  with  wheat. 
There  is  really  nothing  in  that  claim. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  the  elevators  being  owned  laigely  by  the  railroad 
companies,  or  officials  of  the  railroad  companies;  does  that  elevator  ownership 
extend  along  the  lines  of  railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  well  as  in  the  cities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  elevators,  if  you  know,  in  Chicago  are  public  elevators  or 
warehouses? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  now  many,  but,  you  xnow,  the  Armour  system 
of  elevators  there  is  a  very  prominent  and  strong  system,  and  you  know  Mr.  Armour's 
connection  as  a  director  of  railroads  would  indicate  that  certain  ot  the  railroads  may 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  be  interested  in  his  system  of  elevators. 

Q.  How  many  railroadJs  is  Mr.  Armour  interested  in? — ^A.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  say  that.    I  know  he  is  a  director  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Q.  How  many  railroads  is  Mr.  Counselman  interested  in,  or  rather  elevators  on  the 
particular  lines  of  railroads?— A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  The  railroads,  or  those  in  sympathy  with  the  railroads,  controlling  the  elevators 
out  along  the  line  of  railroad— does  not  that  work  against  the  miller  who  wants  to 
buy  grain?— A.  Well,  I  think  it  does.  It  would  against  the  small  miller,  but  some  of 
the  lat^e  millers  have  their  own  elevators,  and  they  are  interested  in  elevators  to  the 
extent  that  it  makes  them  independent  of  control  that  would  be  injurious  to  them 
by  the  roads. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  give  the  millers  an  equal  advantage — the  miller's  elevator — 
equal  to  the  elevator  owned  by  the  firm  in  sympathy  with  the  railroad? — A.  I  have 
not  known  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Is  there  danger  that  such  might  be  the  case  if  the  condition  continued  to 
spread,  as  now  appears  to  be  indicated? — A.  Well,  I  think  so,  although,  as  I  say, 
many  of  the  small  millers  do  get  their  wheat  from  farmers  that  bring  it  right  into  the 
hopper.  The  larger  mills  have  their  own  elevators  or  have  their  interest  in  elevator 
systems  that  supply  them,  where  they  are  sure  of  getting  enough  grain  to  run.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  large  mills  that  are  dependent  for  their  grain  upon  elevator 
systems  owned  and  controlled  by  independent  companies  or  railroads. 

Q.  Then,  so  far,  the  combination  between  the  elevator  firms  and  the  railroads  is  not 
hurting  the  larger  millers? — A.  Only  so  far  as  the  favoritism  shown  in  the  export 
rates  on  wheat  has  militated  against  the  interests  of  the  millers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  elevator  system  as  it  now  exists  is  beneficial  to  the 
farmer;  is  it  conducive  to  his  getting  the  highest  price  for  his  wheat? — A.  Well,  the 
general  elevator  system  of  the  country,  which  is  not  connected  directly  with  fiour 
mills,  I  do  not  think  is  conducive,  as  conducted,  to  the  profit  of  the  farmer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  include  in  that  the  elevators  owned  by  inde- 
pendent companies? — A.  No;  I  ao  not  include  them  in  that 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbib.)  What  I  wished  to  bring  out  was  this:  Does  he  have  any 
open  market  or  is  he  in  a  pocket  and  forced  to  sell  to  these  railroad  elevators? — A. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  tanning  districts  where  they  raise  the  wheat  the  prices  are 
controlled  largely  by  some  elevator  system. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyls.)  If  the  farmers  of  the  country  possess  their  own  elevators 
that  will  give  them  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  own  business  independently  of 
them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  ever  entered  into  a  combination  with  the  elevator 
men  of  the  West  regulating  the  price  of  the  grain? — ^A.  No;  I  have  never  known  of 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Governor  Harris  you  stated 
that  you  could  load  a  car  of  g^iven  capacity  as  full  of  flour  as  you  could  with  grain. 
Last  week  one  witness  explained  to  the  commission  how  the  car  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  ^rain.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  how  you  place  the 
same  amount  of  fiour  m  a  car  that  you  do  of  wheat? — A.  The  export  flour  is  sacked 
exclusively;  no  barrel  flour  is  ever  exported;  it  is  all  sacked  flour.  Those  sacks  of 
flour  will  fill  the  car  up  to  greater  than  the  gross  capacity  at  any  time.  It  can  be 
packed  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Wheat  never  fills  more  than  half  the  car? — A.  No;  it 
is  filled  up  to  the  top  of  the  ffrain  doors.    If  you  have  more  than  that  the  running 

gear  will  break  down;  it  wiU  not  stand  the  test.  If  you  attempt  to  fill  that  car 
iigher  you  will  overload  the  car.  Now  when  you  put  sacked  flour  into  the  car  ^ou 
can  stack  the  sacks  regularly  within  two  feet  of  the  roof,  if  necessary,  putting  it  high 
in  the  ends  and  then  coming  toward  the  center  doors  and  piling  it  up  very  easily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  |  I  think  this  gentleman  explainea  that  men  will  go  into 
the  car  and  shovel  the  wheat  into  the  corners  and  fill  it  up  completely? — ^A.  They  do 
not  fill  the  car  anything  like  full  to  the  top.  They  shovel  the  grain  back,  but  Uiey 
can  not  get  above  these  grain  doors  or  ^rain  sides;  otherwise  the  car  would  leak. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  gram  doors  are  furnished  by  the  railroads? — ^A. 
They  are  put  to  the  expense  of  buying  these  grain  doors  in  order  to  handle  the 
wheat.    There  is  another  expense  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.J  Can  flour  be  loaded  and  shipped  as  cheapl]^  by  water  as 
grain  can? — A.  I  have  no  figures  on  that  subject,  but  my  oelief  is  that  it  can  not  be 
handled  as  cheaply  as  grain. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  should  be  a  slight  difference  by  water? — A.  I  believe  that, 
all  things  considered,  it  may  cost  a  little  more  to  handle  flour  bv  water  than  wheat 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  this  country  ship  much  of  the  by-products  of  mill- 
ing to  Europe? — ^A.  That  nas  fallen  off  very  laigely. 

Q.  Is  the  reason  that  the  American  miller  can  not  compete  with  the  European 
miller  in  the  by-products? — ^A.  Yes;  to  some  extent,  there  is  a  surplus  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  find  a  market  for  all  your  by-product  in  this  coimtry? — A.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to. 

Q.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  bran — ^have  you  not  improvements  now  in  your 
bran  packers  by  which  you  can  send,  relatively,  a  great  deal  more  than  you  used  to 
to  the  European  markete? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  millei^ — ^A.  The  associa- 
tion which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  some  years  ago  offered  a  prize  for  a  bran 
packer  which  would  produce  certain  results,  and  there  was  quite  an  effort  made  for 
a  time  to  get  such  a  packer,  and  it  has  been  obtained  and  we  can  pack  bran  now,  so  far 
as  weight  and  bulk  are  concerned  that  it  can  be  shipped  very  advantageously;  but  the 
trouble  is  that  we  have  no  good  export  market  for  it  now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
wheat  is  carried  over  cheaper  than  our  fiour,  and  in  that  is  carried  our  bran,  etc.,  for 
the  foreign  miller  to  put  on  the  market  against  us. 


Washington,  October  10,  1899, 
TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  J.  KINSEL. 

Manufacturer,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  commission  met  at  2.30,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Senator  Kyle  introduced 
the  witness.  Mr.  George  J.  Kindel,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  manufacturer  of  bedding,  who, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  transportation: 

Q.  f  By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  you  state  your  full  name  and  address?— A.  George  J. 
Kindel;  addiess,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Q.  And  your  business — ^A.  The  manufacturing  of  bedding. 

I  would  say  that  my  complamt  is  that  my  city,  Denver,  and  State,  Colorado,  and 
all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  meridian  section  is  violently 
discriminated  against  by  the  railroads  and  express  company;  that  we  are  denied  com- 
mercial equality,  which  forbids  the  development  of  our  resources  and  the  sacred  right 
and  duty  of  making  ourselves  sustaining.  Our  freight  rates  are  anywhere  from  100 
to  300  per  cent  higher  per  ton  per  mile  man  those  of  our  Eastern  and  Western  com 
petitors. 

My  first  complaint  of  railroad  discrimination  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission wsuB  fil^  in  February,  1892.  In  the  spring  of  18d6  I  learned  that  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  and  Iron  Companv  had  also  filed  a  complaint,  which  was  set  for  hearing 
in  30  days.  I  came  on  to  Washington  to  learn  why  my  complaint  was  not  given  a 
hearing.  Judge  Morrison,  then  chairman,  called  up  the  secretary  and  leamS  from 
him  that  for  some  reason  or  other  it  was  pigeonholed.  Judge  Morrison  suggested 
that  I  make  an  amended  complaint  and  that  Doth  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
panv and  my  comnlaint  be  heard  at  the  same  time. 

The  trial  was  held  in  May,  1895,  in  Denver.  The  result  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  hearing  was  a  ruling  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
the  railroads  be  made  to  carry  their  products  from  Pueblo  to  San  Francisco  for  75 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate.  Previous  to  the  hearing,  rails  were  carried  from  Chi- 
cago through  Pueblo,  or  even  via  New  Orleans,  to  San  Francisco  for  60  cents  per 
hundredweight,  while  they  were  chai^ng  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
11.60  per  hundredweight,  notwithstandmg  the  1,000  miles  shorter  haul. 

In  my  case,  in  behalf  of  Denver  City,  I  was  never  given  a  ruling  by  the  commis- 
sion. On  my  product — comforters — I  was  obliged  to  pay  $3  per  hundredweif^ht,  Den- 
ver to  San  Francisco,  while  my  competitors  at  Missouri  River  points — Chica^,  St. 
Louis,  and  New  York — were  paying  only  |1  per  hundredweight.  At  the  hearmg  in 
Denver  the  traffic  managers  of  the  transcontinental  lines  wished  to  appease  me,  and 
gave  me  the  $1  on  comforters  to  San  Francisco  and  southern  California  points  without 
any  order  or  ruling  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

My  blanket  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  covered  the  rates 
and  classification  to  and  from  Denver,  east,  west,  and  south.  In  my  opinion,  the 
interstate  law  is  an  expensive  farce,  and  unless  the  conmiission  is  given  powers,  as 
was  suggested  in  the  proposed  Cullom  bill,  it  will  continue  to  simply  be  a  subterfuge 
to  railroads,  who  now  fear  it  about  as  much  as  a  bad  boy  would  a  cast-iron  bulldog. 
The  interstate  law  should  be  either  strengthened  and  enforced  or  abolished.  As  it 
stands  to-day  it  is  simply  an  expensive  stetistical  bureau.  Of  the  personnel  of  the 
commission  I  take  pleasure  in  sayins  (of  those  whom  I  have  met,  notably  Judge 
Clements,  of  Greoi^ia)  that  they  are  brainy  and  honorable  men.  The  best  address 
on  transportation  fever  heard  was  delivered  by  Judge  Clements  in  Denver  about  2 
months  ago.  It  would  profit  every  American  citizen  to  read  it  By  the  way,  he  had 
a  thing  in  point  there,  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  ex-President  Harrison  on  the 
enforcing  of  the  act  or  giving  the  commission  power  to  act,  in  which  he  said:  '*In 
the  Senate,  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  ex-President  Harrison,  then  a  Senar 
tor,  with  sreat  force  and  clearness  stated  the  public  grievance  and  the  necessity  for  a 
remedy.     He  said: 

*  *  *  What  is  it  that  the  people  complain  of?  What  is  the  pust  grievance  at  the  bottom 
of  this  great  popular  clamor  a^inst  the  railroad  companies?  I  think,  as  both  these 
bills  admit,  just  two  things:  First,  extortion,  thechai^ng,  especially  for  local  freight, 
of  unreasonable  rates,  thus  undul>r  burdening  the  local  traffic  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  railway;  and,  secondly,  and  chiefly,  discnminations  between  shippers  of  the  same 
class. 

"  *  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  stop  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  evils.  They  are  con- 
fessed of  all  fair  men.  I  do  not  stop  to  prove — for  proof  is  not  needed — that  the  rail- 
road companies,  by  these  discriminations  between  individuals  and  between  localities 
and  by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  power  to  establish  rates,  have  assumed  and 
do  now  exercise  a  most  dangerous  and  unwarranted  control  over  the  commerce  of  this 
country. 

** '  I  would  regard  it  as  an  utterly  futile  piece  of  legislation  if  we  should  pass  here 
a  bill  simply  declaring  the  common  law  upon  this  subject. 

"  *  What  18  the  trouble?  It  is  that  the  snipper  needs  to  be  reenforced  in  his  contest 
with  the  railroad  company.  If  some  should  ask  me  why  it  is,  if  the  exaction  of  an 
unreasonable  rate  is  now  unlawful  and  the  excees  may  be  recovered  back,  that  ship- 
pers do  not  recover  it  back;  or  if  one  should  ask  me  why  it  is,  if  discriminations  are 
illegal,  that  shippers  do  not  expose  them  and  recover  their  damages,  my  answer 
would  be  that  it  is  an  unequal  contest  to  which  the  shipper  is  invited. 
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I  think,  then,  I  m&y  declare,  with  the  approval  of  those  who  listen  to  me,  that 
e^slation  upon  this  subject  to  be  efficient  must  reenforce  the  shipper  in  his  contest 
with  these  great  railroad  corporations.' '' 

In  this  same  address  Judge  Clements  stated  that  statistics  prove  that  the  entire 
volume  of  money  in  the  United  States  was  only  $24.70  per  capita,  while  the  railroad 
earnings  amounted  to  $16  per  capita  per  annum;  also,  the  earnings  of  the  railroads 
amounted  to  over  $1,200,000,000,  wnile  the  entire  income  of  Government  dues 
amounted  to  but  $500,000,000;  in  other  words,  the  income  of  railroads  exceeded  that 
of  our  Government  by  140  per  cent. 

As  to  my  individual  railroad  experiences,  I  would  say  that  I  was  driven  out  of  the 
inanufacturii^  of  upholstering  goods  in  Denver,  and  later  that  of  spring  beds,  and 
more  recently  had  to  start  the  manufacturing  of  a  silk  album  in  Chicago  because  of 
discrimination  in  freight  rates.  The  reason  of  that  was,  the  rates  weie,  books,  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco,  $1.75  per  hundred;  Denver  to  San  Francisco,  $3  per  hundred. 
Paper  and  raw  material,  Chicago  to  Denver,  97  cents;  making,  to  be  added  together, 
deauctin^  the  Chicago  rate,  a  nandicap  of  $2.22  per  100  pounds;  and  therefore  I 
started  the  plant  in  Chicago.  I  intended  to  annex  it  to  my  mattress  factory — the 
steam  plant  I  have  there — but  1  did  not  see  how  I  could  do  it.  Reversing  the  propo- 
sition, from  Chicago  to  New  York  books  are  75  cents  per  hundred,  while  from  Den- 
ver to  New  York  they  are  $2.72  a  hundred.  This  ext)lains  that  freight  rates,  and  not 
demonetization  of  silver,  have  lost  us  our  manufactories,  a  few  of  which  I  enumerate. 
Denver  once  had  prosperous  woolen  mills,  powder  mills,  nail  factory,  shoe  factory, 
saddle  factory,  glass  works,  cement  works,  cooper  shops,  implement  factory,  hard- 
ware manufactory,  car  shops,  rollin]^  mills,  envelope  factory,  matoh  factory,  mattress 
factory,  white  lead  works,  paper  mills,  ete. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  in  existence  now? — A.  No;  they  are  all  idle  build- 
ing. Denver  is  perhaps  the  only  town  where  so  much  could  be  lost  and  never 
missed.  I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  our  Senator  Teller  recently  made  a  state- 
ment— I  picked  it  up  in  New  York;  a  copy  of  the  Republican  of  September  23— in 
which  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  silver  question  is  not  a  local  matter.  We  can  see  its 
application  in  Colorado  in  that  our  industries  are  lessening  daily,  and  it  is  naturally  a 
question  vital  to  us.  But  I  will  say  here  that  if  silver  was  16  to  1  or  even  6  to  1,  if  you 
please,  that  with  the  discriminatorv  freight  rates  of  100  to  300  per  cent  higher  than  any- 
body else  pays,  you  can  not  establisn  any  manufactories.  That  stands  to  reason.  Now, 
in  this  case  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  rails  at  that  time  were  60  cents, 
iron  bars  60  cents,  iron  billets  and  blooms  50  cents,  while  from  Colorado  and  Pueblo,  at 
which  we  have  our  great  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Plant,  they  were  $1.60;  and  the 
railroads  in  that  case,  I  remember,  under  oath  stated  that  they  had  to  carry  the 
freight  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  thence  via  the  southern  line  to  California,  for 
60  cents.  They  were  making  a  profit.  When  you  remember  and  reflect  that  after 
the  rails  got  to  New  Orleans  from  Chicago  they  were  130  miles  farther  from  their 
destination  than  at  the  initial  point,  it  seems  preposterous.  But  the  commission  in 
this  case  did  make  a  ruling,  and  it  was  upheld  by  Judge  Hallett  of  the  United  States 
court    In  my  case  I  have  not  had  a  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  was  the  ruling? — A.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission made  a  ruling  and  the  judge  upheld  it.  It  was  75  per  cent  of  the  Chicago 
rate.  That  is  the  rulmg.  It  is  45  cents  now,  instead  of  $1.60.  They  have  reduced 
it  that  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  gentleman.  This 
ruling  was  not  in  regard  to  vour  product,  but  in  regard  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company's  prciduct. — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  that. 

Q.  They  made  no  ruling  in  your  case? — ^A.  Not  in  my  case,  and  I  am  here  to  find 
out  whv  1  am  not  getting  a  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.!  That  is  what  you  came  to  Washington  for? — A.  Well,  that 
and  to  come  before  you  nere. 

Q.  (By  Rei)resentative  Livingstton.)  Have  we  general  prosperity  now  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  I  think  we  have  in  every  place  except  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  discriminating  freight  rates  brought  about  that  general  prosperity? — ^A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  place  is  discriminated  against  like  us. 

Q.  You  are  representing  your  local  city? — A.  Yes;  Denver. 

Q.  Have  vou  general  prosperity  at  Denver? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nobody  prospering  out  there? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  prospering  to-day. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  does  not  get  a  fair  show  in  Denver? — ^A.  All  these  different  mills. 

Q.  What  are  they  manufacturing? — A.  The  woolen  mills  that  we  had  there  have 
gone,  and  we  have  lost  them,  and  to-day  one  of  the  great  complaints  we  have  to 
make  is  that  the  railroads  charge  a  higher  rate  for  the  raw  material  than  they  do  lor 
the  manolactared  product 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Some  of  these  concerns  have  been  gone  a  long  time, 
have  they  not? — A.  In  the  past  10  years  or  more;  gradually  goin^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedy.|  Do  you  get  rebates  or  have  you  any  discriminations  made 
in  your  favor  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  Yes;  and  everybody  that  is  prosper- 
ous. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  how  you  secure  such  favoritism  from  the 
railroads? — A.  By  comparison  of  rates.  For  instance,  one  of  the  products  I  use  is 
palm  fibre  from  Africa. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  mix  that  with  the  wool? — A.  No;  mix 
it  with  cotton. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  fraud  on  the  consumer? — A.  No;  we  brand  it  to  you.  We  tell 
you  on  the  face  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  adulterated  stuff?— A.  No;  it  is  not  adulterated  at  all.  It  is  pure  palm 
fibre  (a  plant). 

Q.  Why  do  you  put  that  in  with  the  cotton? — A.  We  advertise  a  palm  fibre  cotton- 
cop  mattress,  and  we  sell  it  to  you  as  such. 

Q.  You  put  it  in  because  you  get  it  cheaper  than  cotton? — A.  The  people  want  it. 
You  come  to  me  and  want  an  all-fibre  mattress,  and  I  will  sell  it  to  you  cheaper 
than  I  would  a  palm  fibre  cotton  top. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  explain  why  it  is  that  you  get  these  favorable  rates, 
and  why  these  industries  that  were  knocked  out  of  Denver  could  not  have  gotten 
the  same  favoritism  from  the  railroad  companies? — A.  I  can  not  answer  any  more 
than  that  we  had  large  jobbing  houses,  and  they  are  gone. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  get  the  favoritism? — A.  I  told  you,  by  comparison  of  rates.  I 
will  take  New  York  as  a  basing  point.  I  ship  by  Galveston  to  Denver,  Omaha  being 
relativelv  the  same  distance.  From  New  York  to  Galveston  they  get  a  69-cent  rate, 
and  we  have  a  tariff  that  gives  a  $1.17  rate.  I  can  not  compete  b^atuse  the  Omaha 
man  comes  back  into  my  territory  with  these  same  goods  and  undersells  me. 

Q.  You  can  bring  these  goods  around  by  water  and  up  from  Galveston  cheaper 
than  the  rate  across  the  country  from  New  York? — ^A.  Oh,  not  necessarily  that. 
There  are  these  dispatch  lines  wnich  run  overall  the  roads,  or  nearly  so,  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  the  Lake  route,  the  Newport  News  route,  and  the  Kanawha 
dispatch,  and  the  Cumberland.  There  are  6  of  tnem;  I  can  not  recollect  the  names 
of  all  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  other  shippers  to  and  from  the  same  points  receive 
the  same  rates? — A.  In  Denver? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  paying  a  higher  rate  to  the  same  points — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  others  are  paving.  I  know  that  the  tariff  is  $1.17.  I 
know  I  am  not  paying  the  tariff,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  a  rebater,  subject  to  the  law, 
and  I  dislike  that  sort  of  thing;  I  deprecate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  get  rebates  as  against  other  people  in 
Denver  engaged  in  the  same  industry  that  you  are? — A.  Perhaps;  I  do  not  know.  I 
presume  I  must,  because  the  tariff  is  $1.17,  and  I  am  not  paying  the  tariff. 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  others  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business 
with  you  are  paying  the  tariff? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  different.  There  is 
the  tariff.  They  may  be  all  alike.  They  may  get  a  better  rebate  than  I  do  for  all  I 
know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Well,  if  they  give  you  rebates,  how  can  you 
complain  of  tneir  rates? — A.  I  complain  of  the  tariff  they  have  in  effect 

Q.  If  you  get  all  the  rebates  you  want,  why  do  you  complain? — A.  I  do  not  get  all 
I  want. 

Q.  You  want  more? — A.  I  want  simply  fair  freight  rates,  so  that  I  can  compete 
with  other  people  in  my  section.  As  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  I  manufacture  a  book 
in  Chicago.  Tne  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  $1.75,  while  from  Denver  to 
San  Francisco  it  is  ^  a  hundred.  Now  I  would  like  to  see  those  rates  just  I  can 
not  see  why  Denver,  being  1,000  nearer  the  Pacific  coast,  should  pay  $1.26  more  than 
does  Chicago,  1,000  miles  further  off. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  rate  from  Denver  to  Chicago? — A.  $2.05. 

Q.  It  would  be  cheaper  almost  for  you  to  ship  your  material  from  Chicago  by  way 
of  San  Francisco? — A.  Yes.  We  have  done  that  on  oil.  Coal  oil  has  been  shippecl 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  and  back  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  made  a  proper  representation  of  these  differ- 
ences to  the  railroad  authorities? — A.  Yes,  indeed;  I  have  for  the  past  10  years. 

Q.  How  many  different  lines  haveyou  in  Denver? — A.  I  believe  there  are  12. 

Q.  How  many  to  the  coast? — A.  To  the  coast — the  Sante  Fe  makes  a  pretense  to 
that  business,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Midland  and  the  Union  Pacific.  I  guess  that 
is  all. 
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Q.  You  have  3  at  least?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  after  consultation  with  these  3  lines  to  the  coast, 
they  refused  to  take  your  business  at  a  rate  less  than  this  same  classification  is  carried 
from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  Until  I  made  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  had  them  there  at  the  hearing.  Then  they  offered  to  make 
me  a  dollar  rate  on  comforters.     I  was  paying  $3. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  On  that  one  article  alone? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  they  explain  their  extortionate  charges  before? — A.  They  do  not  try  to 
make  any  explanations. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingoton.)  Do  they  not  offer  this  explanation,  that  their 
train  is  made  up  at  Chicago  for  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  they  can  haul  through 
loads  from  Chicago  on  a  much  less  tariff  than  they  could  stop  at  your  place  and 
take  on  additional  cars  and  an  additional  amount? — A.  Their  chief  explanation  has 
always  been  water  competition,  but  I  have  exploded  that  theory.  The^  allege  that 
water  competition  is  the  controlling  factor.  I  recognize  water  competition  as  a  con- 
trolling factor,  but  I  deny  that  if  the  rate  is  75  cents  from  New  York,  all  rail  overland 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  that  Missouri  River  points  should  be  given  a  50-cent  rate.  The 
only  argument  I  can  see  that  they  might  advance  is  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Bat  they  also  alleged  that  the  ships  did  actually  absorb  the  inland 
freights  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  carried  them  around  by  the  Horn.  I  then  assumed 
that  the  railroads  should  raise  their  rates,  add  the  30  cents,  if  you  please,  that  the 
ships  absorbed,  to  the  Missouri  River  rate  of  75  cents,  and  the  New  York  rate,  and 
that  would  make  it  $1.05  instead  of  50  cents.  And  we  proved  at  the  hearing  that 
they  actually  had  75  cents  from  New  York  and  50  cents  at  Omaha,  but  when  you  struck 
Denver,  it  was  $1.60  to  Pacific  coast  points  on  the  same  articles.  So  your  train  mak- 
ing would  apply  to  Missouri  River  points.  It  ought  to  affect  them  more  seriously 
there  than  at  Denver.    There,  you  understand,  they  make  it  less. 

Q.  You  can  not  ship  by  water  at  Denver? — A.  No;  not  unless  down  the  Platte 
River,  and  that  is  not  very  big. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Oonqer.)  i  ou  are  on  water  competition  on  the  Missouri  River  prac- 
tically?— A.  They  have  had  3  steamboats.  One  burned  up,  and  another  sold  out, 
and  1  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  can  show  these  railroad  companies  that  there  is 
a  profit  in  handling  your  business — ^these  railroads  are  not  overrun  with  other  busi- 
ness, are  they,  at  the  present  time? — A.  No;  not  too  much. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  build  up  industries  and  increase  the 
freight  on  their  lines? — A.  I  presume  it  is  because  the  directors  of  the  roads  do  not 
live  in  Denver;  they  live  east.  And  the  traffic  managers  in  Denver,  I  will  say,  are 
my  best  friends.  We  have  often  argued  the  question  why  it  should  be.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande?-— A.  Denver. 

Q.  So  that  the  trains  to  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  in  competition  with  Chicago  in 
that  case? — A.  I  believe  most  of  their  freight  goes  by  Pueblo;  the  B.  &  M.  brings  it 
to  the  D.  &  R.  G.  at  Denver,  and  they  take  it  on  and  pull  it  through. 

Q.  That  one  road  is  interested  in  building  up  Denver;  it  should  be,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  stockholders  of  that  road  live? — A.  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  been  discriminated  against,  in  comparison 
with  people  in  the  same  line  of  manufacture? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  so,  though  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  other  people  got.  They  brag  on  it,  that  they  were  keeping 
their  heads  shut  and  were  getting  the  better  of  Kindel. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingoton.)  How  about  the  Pacific  Traffic  Bureau;  do 
you  belong  in  Denver  to  it?  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No;  any  more 
than  the  St.  Louis  people  invited  me  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  Denver.  That  suit  is 
substantially  the  same  as  I  brought  before  the  commission. 

Q-  Are  you  in  that  suit,  of  the  St  Louis  Traffic  Bureau? — A.  No;  I  am  not  in  the 
Traffic  Bureau,  but  they  have  invited  me  to  participate  or  intervene  on  behalf  of  our 
section,  in  this  suit. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  other  manufacturers  of  the  same  line  of 
goods  as  yours  in  Denver?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  others? — A.  There  are  two  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral smaller  ones;  that  is,  small  shops. 

Q.  Do  they  complain  of  rates? — A.  Yes;  they  necessarily  see  that  they  are  damaged. 

Q.  Do  they  unite  with  you  in  this  general  demand? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  statement  that  they  have  better  rates  simply  hearsay? — A.  It  is  repeated 
to  me  from  them;  that  is,  through  a  third  party.    I  will  say  this,  that  our  chamber 
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of  commerce,  that  ought  to  look  after  this  thing,  even  went  so  far  as  to  petition  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  railroads  to  abrogate 
section  4,  Colorado  westward,  and  that  I  was  the  only  mortal  man  out  of  all  the  com- 
munity west  of  the  line  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Sabine  Pas8(>,  Tex.,  on  which  the 
transcontinental  lines  draw  their  arbitrary  and  imaginary  line,  who  protested,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  won. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  business  similar  to  yours  at  Pueblo,  Colo.? — A . 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  complain  that  they  are  discriminated  against  in  the  interest  of  buildin .: 
up  Denver? — A.  I  guess  thev  do,  to  an  extent. 

Q.  Do  not  the  people  of  rueblo  complain  that  your  railroads  discriminate  in  favor 
of  Denver  genersilly,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  growth  of  Pueblo? — ^A.  Yes; 
as  we  do  at  Denver.  For  instance,  Pueblo  gets  a  minimum  rate  of  |1  on  some  prod- 
ucts, while  we  are  paying  $2.60  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  Now,  that  looks 
remarkable. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  Pueblo  is  discriminated  against  in  the  interest  of  Denver? — ^A. 
Yes;  in  the  same  ratio  that  Denver  is. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  interest  of  Denver? — A.  In  some  sections,  yes;  on  some  products. 

Q.  This  is  the  idea:  Do  they  not  complain  that  the  railroads  desire  to  build  up  the 
city  of  Denver,  and  therefore  discriminate  against  the  city  of  Pueblo? — A.  I  nave 
heard  that  statement  made  by  shippers  and  manufacturers  of  Pueblo. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  true? — A.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  some  articles  Pueblo  gets  an  advantage  over  Denver,  as 
I  understand  you? — A.  No;  it  is  not  on  the  articles,  but  it  is  in  some  of  the  total 
rates.  For  instance,  the  first-lass  rate,  Denver,  off  125  miles,  is  only  15  cents,  while 
the  regular  rate  is  52  cents,  I  think.  In  that  way  they  get  the  better  at  the  nearby 
points  of  Pueblo  westward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  you  a  question  there  that  you  did 
not  hardfly  answer  as  fully,  I  think,  as  the  commission  would  like.  Is  there  any  dis- 
crimination in  respect  to  State  commerce;  discriminating  on  local  rates,  as  between 
Pueblo  and  Denver? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  nothing  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  Question  of  discrimination  lies  in  interstate  commerce? — A.  Interstate. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Katchford.)  You  know  that  the  citizens  of  Pueblo  make  complaint  to 
that  effect,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  they  make  complaint  They  reduced  the  regular 
first-class  rates  from  52  cents  to  15  cents  to  meet  Pueblo  on  the  line  westward. 

Q.  Is  that  regarded  by  the  shippers  of  Pueblo  as  being  a  discrimination  against 
their  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  shippers  from  Denver  get  that  15  cent  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  uniform  between  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  discrimination  between  shippers  from  that  point? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of; 
never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Den- 
ver or  any  other  commercial  body  out  there? — A.  I  used  to  be. 

Q.  Not  now?— A.  No. 

Q,  Is  it  composed  of  representative  business  men  of  the  dty  of  Denver?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  miJdng  any  complaint  similar  to  yours? — ^A.  No;  because  they  are  all 
rebated.  General  Irving  Hale,  who  gained  fame  in  the  Philippines,  said  of  the 
railroads 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris,  interrupting.)  What  would  be  his  ground  for  knowing 
much  about  the  railroad  situation? — A.  He  lived  there.  He  was  the  manager  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  I  quote  him  as  a  very  exceptional  man.  He  is  the  man 
that  took  the  highest  graduate  per  cent  at  West  Point  college.  He  is  an  authority 
on  many  things.  He  said:  '*  With  our  wonderful  variety  of  raw  materials,  manu- 
facturing should  be  the  foundation  of  Colorado's  prosperity.  Freight  discrimina- 
tions, the  great  barrier  against  manufacturing  development  and  the  worst  obstacle  to 
our  general  progress,  not  excepting  silver  demonetization,  should  be  removed.''  He 
is  a  man  of  oroad  views. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  He  disasrees  with  you  then? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  He  does  not  say  that  the  demonitization  of  silver  haa  nothing  to  do  with  it? — 
A.  No;  I  did  not  say  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  I  say  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
same  sense,  I  mean,  that  it  is  freu^ht  discrimination  and  not  free  silver  that  has 
knocked  out  these  factories.  And  Irej^eat  that  if  silver  were  16  to  1,  or  even  6  to  1, 
if  there  could  be  such  a  thing,  that  with  the  freight  rates  as  they  are,  you  can  not 
build  up  manufactures  in  Colorado. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if ,  as  a  manufacturer,  you 
would  say  that  Denver  is  well  adapted  as  a  manu^tuzing  and  distributing  center 
for  the  rest  of  the  United  Stateis?— A.  At  least  westward. 
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Q.  Are  you  not  too  far  removed  from  the  markets  to  brin^  your  raw  material  out 
there  and  manufacture  it  and  send  it  back  to  the  centers  of  population?  Can  you 
hope  for  anvthinff  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  do  not  hope  for  that. 

Q.  Is  it  the  railroads  or  is  it  your  geographical  position  that  prevents  it? — A.  It  is 
the  railroads.  Understand  me,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  bring  our  hardwood 
from  the  East  or  iron  from  the  East,  or  such  materials  as  that,  to  manufacture  imple- 
ments in  Colorado.  That  would  be  out  of  the  question.  But  I  do  contend  tnat 
where  we  have  wool  and  coal  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  manufacture  woolen  goods. 
We  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ship  those  goods  out  in  competition  with  others  and  not 
at  a  higher  rate  per  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  Are  not  your  wages  higher  there  in  proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  country? — 
A.  Necessarily  they  have  to  be  hisher,  because  railroad  rates  make  evervthing  else 
higher.  I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  Sugar  is  carried  from  San  Francisco  to 
Denver  at  75  cents;  to  Loveland  it  is  03  cents;  but  on  farther,  to  Omaha,  it  is  only  50 
cents.  There  is  another  thing  we  complain  of.  Rates  between  St.  Louis  and  Gal- 
veston. I  will  just  mention  the  first  class  are,  either  way,  $1.30  a  hundred.  Denver 
to  Gralveston  is  $1.30,  but  from  Galveston  to  Denver  is  $1.80.  And  when  you  come 
down  to  the  lower  classes,  say  to  the  third  class,  Denver  pays  $1.10  from  Galveston 
and  97  cents  to  Galveston.    St.  Louis,  in  either  direction,  has  97  centfi. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  Denver  an  exceptionally  favored  city  an  far  tm  rail- 
road rates  are  concerned? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  not  say  that  they  are  all  rebaters  out  there? — A-  Well,  I  do  not  call 
that  favorable  if  a  man  has  to  violate  the  law  to  live  in  the  land.  I  stand  self- 
confessed,  but  I  deplore  that  condition. 

Q.  Are  all  the  rest  of  them  criminals,  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  transcontinental  line  from  Denver? — ^A. 
They  are  part  of  all  these  running  from  New  York  through.  Twenty-one  roads  (or 
lines)  make  up  the  transcontinental  tariff. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  difference  between  your  classification  and  your  rate  on  the 
Santa  Fe  and  what  it  would  be  if  you  took  the  Union  Pacific  up  to  Greeley? — A.  No; 
the  same  thinff.    They  are  pooled. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  Southern  Pacific  on  your  rates? — A.  None  East  and  North, 
but  to  Pacific  slope  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  Southern  Pacific  practically  controls  rates. 

Q.  You  can  not  get  a  better  Pacific  slope  rate  by  reaching  Texas  and  then  coming  up 
from  Galveston  on  the  Southern,  can  you,  than  you  have  by  the  through  line? — A. 
No;  because  our  railroads  have  seen  fit,  even  when  the  war  was  on  between  the  Mal- 
lory  and  the  Lone  Star  lines,  to  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  onto  the  prevailing  rate,  say,  of  25 
cents  a  hundred;  so  we  got  no  benefit.  And  in  answer  to  your  last  question  I  would 
say  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  a  factor,  and  it  has  destroyed  many  of  our  rates. 
For  instance,  gloves  from  San  Francisco  to  Denver,  $2  a  hundred.  You  ship  the 
same  packages  back  from  Denver,  which  has  5,000  feet  of  elevation,  to  San  Francisco, 
at  the  sea  level,  downhill,  like  a  toboggan  slide,  and  it  is  $3  a  hundred  downhiL 
to  $2  up.    So  we  can  not  begin  to  compete. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.}  Well,  there  are  two  large  mountain  ranges  more  to 
cross,  are  there  not,  in  going  from  the  coast  to  Denver? — A.  Yes,  you  must  cross  four; 
but  the  proposition  remains  the  same.  The  initial  point,  Denver,  is  at  5,000  feet  ele- 
vation, while  San  Francisco  is  at  the  sea  level. 

Q.  You  can  not  figure  the  rate  on  a  mountain  railroad  that  you  can  on  the  New 
York  Central,  that  is  down  grade  from  the  lake  right  down  to  New  York  City? — A. 
Oh,  no.  But  under  those  circumstances  I  deny  the  right  of  the  railroad  to  make  a 
higher  charge  to  Denver  than  they  do  to  other  points  l^yond. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  the  discrimina- 
tions against  yourself  and  against  others  specifically?  Have  you  any  information 
that  you  coula  give  the  commission  along  that  line? — A.  I  could  give  you  a  number 
of  articles  here  to  show  you  a  comparison  of  rates.  For  instance,  Chicago  to  Cali- 
fornia terminals,  a  2,500-mile  haul,  boots  and  shoes,  $1.50  a  hundred.  Chicago  to 
( 'Olorado  common  points,  which  include  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  200  other  stations,  from 
Trinidad  to  Cheyenne,  it  is  $2.05.  If  we  want  to  ship  those  boots  and  shoes  from 
Denver  again  to  California  points,  we  pay  another  $3,  making  $5.05.    That  is  the 

fronosition.  I  see  you  have  a  map  here  and  the  best  way  is  to  illustrate  it  on  that 
indicating  on  wall  map  of  the  United  States].  Here  is  Chicago,  Denver,  and  St. 
oe;  that  would  be  a  Missouri  River  point  Chicago  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  freight 
rate  is  80  cents  a  hundred.  From  St.  Joseph  to  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  $1.50,  the  same 
as  it  is  from  Chicago.  And  this  will  illustrate  why  Marshall  Field  and  Farwell  and 
some  of  the  larger  jobbing  houses  we  had  in  Denver  had  to  withdraw  from  Denver 
and  fall  back  to  the  Missouri  River  and  east  of  that.  The  shipper  on  the  Missouri 
kiver  from  Chicago  can  get  his  gofxla  there  for  80  cents  and  reship  them  to  San 
Francisco  for  $1.50,  while  from  Chicago  to  Dtuiver  it  is  $2.05,  and  from  Denver  to 
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San  Francisco  it  is  $3.  We  have  had  it  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  El  FIbso,  Tex.  Our 
first-lass  rates  were,  when  I  got  KindePs  A.  B.  C.  on  freight  rates  out,  from  here  to 
there,  a  781 -mile  haul,  |2  a  hundred,  while  from  Chicago  to  El  Paso  it  was  $1.62  a 
hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  With  your  rebate,  what  did  you  actually  pay? — ^A.  I  did 
not  happen  to  ship  to  El  Paso,  and  I  was  not  subject  to  rebates,  because  I  was  fight- 
ing too  nard.  I  was  not  in  position  to  get  rebates.  Now  I  will  just  illustrate  uiis, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  in  the  old  kinder^^trten  fashion  [pinning  paper  orer  Colorado 
on  map].  We  will  assume  that  represents  the  State  of  Colorado:  just  follow  it  now. 
This  is  a  lai^  ranch,  we  will  call  it,  inside  of  the  State.  We  will  assume  that  Den- 
ver is  here.  I  come  along  to  you  gentlemen,  and  I  say,  "Gentlemen,  I  would  like 
to  build  a  toll  road  through  your  ranch."  You  agree  on  condition  that  I  pav  the 
expense,  which  means  taxes,  for  keeping  up  the  barbed-wire  fences,  and  that  I  give 
you  reasonable  and  fair  rates.  After  naving  opened  the  toll  road,  I  carry  goods  from 
your  neighbor,  Chicago,  to  Denver  and  charge  you  $2.05.  I  carry  the  same  goods 
right  on  through  to  San  Francisco  for  $1 ;  the  whole  haul  for  $1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Clear  through  to  San  Francisco? — ^A.  Yes.  Now,  jrou  com- 
plain to  me  and  sav,  '*  Ivindel,  this  is  not  according  to  agreement.  I  have  given  you 
this  right  of  way  through  my  ranch.  Why  do  you  do  it?"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  it 
is  water  competition,  some  changing  of  the  haul,  or  something  or  other.  And  I  say, 
"  I  do  not  want  any  of  your  Populist  ideas."  You  are  for  a  time  pacified.  After  a 
little  }rou  get  overloaded  on  the  goods  vou  have  been  shipping  in  from  Chicago  and 
you  wish  to  dispose  of  them.  Yon  fina  a  market  at  San  Francisco,  and  you  come  to 
me  and  say,  "Kindel,  what  are  you  goingtoask  me  forgetting  these  goods  on  through 
to  'Frisco?  "  I  tell  you  $3  a  hundred.  That  makes  $5.05.  You  b^n  to  howl  about 
this  time  and  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  such  an  outrage.  You  say,  *'I  have  paid  you 
$2.05.  Now  you  charge  me  $3,  while  you  carry  the  same  goods  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  through  my  ranch  for$l."  And  you  get  mad  and  say,  "You  take  up 
your  old  road  and  get  out  of  here,  and  I  will  put  up  a  barbed- wire  fence  myself." 
That  is  the  whole  situation.  I  have  given  you  one  of  the  most  violent  cases.  There 
are  things  just  like  it  out  there.  It  is  just  like  that  book  freight  case  I  was  showing 
you.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  $1.75.  I  pay  97  cents  for  the  paper, 
when  I  want  to  ship  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  I  pay  $§,  making  $d.97  against 
$1.75.  Now,  how  can  I  manufacture  books  in  Denver  when  I  have  to  pay  this 
double  rate,  as  against  Chica^  paying  $1.75?  Going  from  Denver  to  New  York  I 
pay  $2.72,  and  I  pay  from  Chicago  to  New  York  only  75  cents.  I  just  threw  up  my 
hands  and  started  up  my  plant  in  Chicago.  That  is  the  reason  why  our  factories  are 
leaving  us. 

There  is  another  remarkable  thing  here.  There  is  one  thing  we  are  denied  in  Col- 
orado, and  that  is  commodity  rates.  There  is  a  distinction  between  class  rates  and 
commodity  rates.  They  give  it  any  sort  of  a  name  to  suit  their  convenience — ^termi- 
nal points,  common  points,  and  all  other  points,  and  God  knows  what  not.  The 
commodity  rates  on  cotton  piece  ^oods  from  Boston  to  the  Missouri  River  is  52  cents 
a  hundred.  From  the  Missouri  River  to  Denver  it  is  $1.25;  250  per  cent  higher 
freight  rate  for  one-third  of  the  haul.  These  same  goods  going  through  Denver  to 
California  are  $1.    If  you  stop  them  in  Denver  it  is  $1.75. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingoton.)  Have  you  a  railroad  commission  in  Colo- 
rado?— A.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  the  only  State  out  of  37  or  more  States 
that  have  had  commissions  that  has  allowed  the  railroads  to  repeal  the  act;  and  I 
was  very  much  amused  this  summer  to  see  that  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the 
several  States  had  their  convention  in  the  city  that  is  paying  one-third  higher  freight 
rates  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  on  earth. 

Q.  Is  not  your  remedy  to  ^o  back  and  get  your  State  commission  oiganized  there? — 
A.  Yes;  but  you  can  not  do  it.  I  have  lost  hope.  I  simply  mean  to  plod  on  the  best 
I  can  and  sell  out  and  go  to  Australia.  I  am  getting  tired.  I  can  not  stand  it  much 
longer. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  hand  ling  the  through  traffic  of  Colorado  and  the  West  take  any 
part  in  politics,  as  corporations? — A.  Not  as  corporations. 

Q.  Do  the  officers  take  part  in  politics? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  discriminations  against  your  {people? — 
A.  I  think  so.    They  nave  elected  officers  that  will  do  their  bidding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  they  been  known  to  lobby  i^inst  or  in  favor  of 
them? — A.  Against. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Are  they  ever  known  to  defeat  candidates  opposed  to 
their  interests? — A.  Decid«ily. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  specific  cases? — A.  No;  I  only  know  1  was  m 
politics;  got  into  it  by  this  very  presentation  of  discriminative  freight  rates. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Liyingstton.)  If  you  should  harmonize  yourself  with  the 
politics  of  the  railroads  would  thev  not  stop  these  discriminations  against  you? — 
A.  Well,  I  ffuess  I  have  harmonized  myself.    That  is  why  I  am  living  on  rebates. 

Q.  (Bv  Air.  Kbnnedy.)  You  say  they  are  all  harmonized;  they  are  all  rebater^ — 
A.  All  the  prominent  p<K)ple  and  prosperous  people.  The  thing  is,  it  stands  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  allow  the  poor  people  to  bear  the 
brunt  and  the  burden  of  taxation,  whether  railroad  or  otherwise.  There  is  no  sense, 
no  logic,  no  consistency  in  the  rates  they  make.  You  take  coal  oil.  We  have  coal- 
oil  fields  in  Colorado,  and  yet  our  coal  oil  costs  100  per  cent  more  to-day  in  Denver 
than  it  does  in  Chicago.  Take  gasoline.  I  got  fooled  on  it  this  spring.  I  bought  a 
gasoline  engine,  fieunng  out  the  cost  per  hour,  what  it  would  be  at  a  price  of  7  or  9 
cents  per  eallon.  I  bought  the  engine  and  attached  it  to  my  waterworks.  To  my 
surprise,  the  first  gasoline  I  bought — I  expected  to  pay  5  or  10  per  cent  more,  but  I 
did  not  expect  to  pay  a  hundred  per  cent  higher.  Our  freight  rates  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  on  oil  from  Colorado  common  points  to  the  Facific  coast  are  96  cents, 
while  from  Chicago  right  through  our  oil  field  there,  it  is  78 j^  cents;  and  the  oil 
wells  are  controlled  by  the  Standard  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  They  control  the  Colorado  output? — A.  Yes.  They  buy 
the  oil^  for  instance,  from  the  several  owners,  and  pay  tnem  so  much,  and  they 
refine  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Liyinooton.)  Is  it  not  true  that  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  there  is  a  wonderful  competition  in  trade? — A.  Yesj  I  guess  there  is. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  reason  why,  going  through  to  San  Francisco,  these  cheap  rates 
are  given  from  Chicago;  trying  to  divert  the  trade  to  the  Pacific  slope  instead  of 
going  to  the  Atlantic  coast? — A.  Yes;  it  is  competition  all  the  time. 

Q.  It  is  competition  between  California  and  New  York  which  oppresses  you,  and 
water  transportation  rates? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  at  all.  I  will  show  you  a  sample 
where  water  competition  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  Machinery  manufactured 
at  Chicago  is  shipped  to  Denver  at  80  cents  a  hundred— carload.  The  same  thing 
goes  through  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  for  80  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  What  is  it  the  other  way? — A.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  less  usually.  Let  me  point 
out  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  paralleling  of  railroads  is  not  the 
remedy  to  get  fair  rates. 

Q.  Not  if  one  company  owns  all  of  them? — A.  No;  they  are  separate,  decidedly  sepa- 
rate. Their  earnings,  1  know,  are  always  pooled,  but  they  are  hostile  to  each  other 
in  every  other  way.  We  will  assume  one  of  you  is  a  jobber  of  Chicago  machinery 
at  Denver;  we  will  assume  that  another  gentleman  is  a  jobber  at  Salt  Lake;  we  will 
assume  I  live  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  here  [indicating].  I  want  to  buy  5,000 
pounds  of  machinery.  Where  shall  I  get  it?  Certainly,  with  the  patriotic  spirit  we 
all  should  have,  I  would  like  to  buy  the  goods  at  Denver,  but  I  am  barred.  Why? 
Because  I  should  pay  $1.75  from  Denver  to  Grand  Junction  [indicating],  while  from 
Salt  Lake  back  I  pay  only  $1.10;  65  cents  higher  than  for  the  farther  distance.  They 
have  to  carry  through  Grand  Junction  and  back  again,  and  yet  1 8avej65  cents.  In  this 
case  they  have  only  the  Western  Rio  Grande,  but  here  we  nave  the  Midland  and  the 
Denver  Rio  Grande.  Yet  many  people  in  our  State  believe  the  whole  remedy  lies  in 
paralleling  railroads.  We  have  anotner  here  [indicating].  We  have  the  foolishness 
of  three  railroads  between  Denver  and  Pueblo;  three  lines  and  five  railroads  operat- 
ing over  the  lines.  Rates  have  been  reduced  time  and  afl;ain,  but  they  have  not  been 
reduced  in  the  last  15  years  or  more  between  Denver  and  Trmidad;  and  yet  we  have 
three  lines  doinga starvation  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riillips.)  Are  there  any  companies  or  individuals  refining  oil  near 
Denver,  where  you  have  a  considerable  oil  field?— A.  No;  they  have  been  knocked 
out  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  How?— A.  By  reducing  the  price  of  such  and  such  a  product.  They  did  sell  oil 
for  5 cents,  and  it  lasted  until  they  had  them  all  out,  and  now  it  is  100  percent  higher 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country.    It  was  so  the  last  time  I  inve^gated  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  there  in  the  petroleum  business?— A  Not  that  I  know 
of;  it  is  all  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Not  among  yourselves  or  from  abroad?— A.  No.  The  prohibitive  freight  rates 
bar  anybody  from  coming  in.    You  can  not  ship  in. 

Q.  Do  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  not  cJiip  oil  from  a  distance;  or  do  they  refine 
the  oil  produced  in  your  own  field?— A.  They  produce  most  of  it  there. 

Q.  And  refine  it  there?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  own  the  wells? — A.  No;  some  of  our  wealthy  men  own  the  wells  and 
sell  the  supply  to  them.  I  do  not  know  but  they  do  own  some  of  the  wells.  I 
know  Senator  Hill  is  represented  as  being  a  laige  owner  of  oil  wells.  He  does  not 
refine  anything,  but  produces  it,  and  they  refine  it,  and  they  control  the  market 
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price.  I  complained  of  the  excessive  price  of  the  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  managers, 
and  they  gave  me  this  statement  I  have  just  made,  that  they  had  to  buy  the  oil  from 
Senator  Hill  and  refine  it:  **  Why  don't  you  kick  about  them  as  well  as  us?" 

Q.  Have  you  any  local  directors  on  these  lines  of  road  living  in  Colorado? — A. 
We  did  have  one;  he  is  dead. 

Q.  You  have  none? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  ffreat  deal  of  complaint  in  tjie  handling  of  petroleum  in 
your  section  by  the  Standard.  Oil  Trust?— A .  Y  es.  The  Pueblo  people  tried  to  interest 
me  in  a  fight  on  the  rate  on  oil,  in  which  thej^  proved  they  were  denied  the  rate  from 
Pueblo  to  the  Pacific  coast  points  that  the  Missouri  River  points  had.  They  quietly 
made  a  price  to  compete  with  the  Missouri  River,  and  when  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 

rmy  found  that  the  oil  emanated  from  the  Florence  wells  they  refused  to  receive  it 
have  a  bunch  of  correspondence  on  that  matter;  but  I  could  not  take  it  up  because 
I  was  too  busy  with  other  thines.    I  have  the  correspondence  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  How  long  has  your  State  railroad  commission  beeii 
abolished?— A.  Since  1893. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  reestablish  it? — A.  I  tried  it,  but  the  railroads 
outdid  me. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  testify  to? — A.  I  have  some  rates 
here  if  you  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter  more  extensively.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  catch  Denver  nard.  I  was  an  importer  of  metallic  beds.  I  could  ship 
metallic  beds  from  Liverpool  via  Gulf  to  Denver  $75  per  car  cheaper  than  I  could 
ship  from  New  York  or  Birmingham,  Conn.,  via  Gulf  to  Denver.  I  pleaded  with  the 
traffic  managers  to  let  me  buy  those  goods  iji  this  country.  It  was  the  $75  per  car  more 
that  stood  in  my  wayj  but  I  could  get  no  hearing  until  1  finally  failed  in  business  and 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  an  assignment  through  excess  of  freight.  To-day  I  think 
that  this  is  true.  Crockery  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  San  Francisco  is  95  cents; 
Trenton  to  Denver,  $1.53;  from  England  via  Gulf  to  Denver,  $1.22.  The  crockery 
we  are  getting  is  chiefly  irom  Eng&ind.  On  oilcloth  and  linoleum — here  is  where 
they  catch  us  on  most  of  the  commodity  rates — Missouri  River  to  Colorado  common 
points,  third  class,  80  cents;  Missouri  River  to  Utah  common  points,  third  class, 
$1.55;  but  a  Utah  man  ships  his  goods  in  under  '^ commodity  "  tariff,  and  instead  of 
paying  $1.55  he  pays  $1.09.  They  have  no  "commodity"  tariff  to  Denver.  In  the 
westBTii  classification  oilcloth  and  linoleum  are  third  class,  but  here  they  make  it  a 
''commodity,"  and  instead  of  chaining  the  class  rate  from  Missouri  River  to  Cali- 
fornia common  points,  third  class,  $2,  they  are  shipped  Missouri  River  to  California 
common  points,  ''commodity,"  75  cents.  So,  you  see,  in  that  case  the  Missouri 
River  rate  to  California  common  points  is  75  cents,  while  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
Colorado  common  points  it  is  80  cents;  5  cents  higher  than  if  it  went  on  1,500 
miles  Luther. 

Since  my  agitation  of  this  question  they  have  advanced  the  rates  on  the  transcon- 
tinental class  from  $2.40  to  $3  a  hundred,  so  they  are  the  same  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond class  as  the  Denver  rate.  We  have  no  reduction;  but  they  have  advanced  them 
in  a  way,  while  on  the  other  class  our  rate  is  $2  as  against  $2.20;  $1.75  as  against 
$1.90;  then  $1.60  as  against  $1.50;  $1.40  as  against  $1.45;  $1.20  aa  against  $1.25,  and 
so  on  diminishing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.]  I  will  ask  you  if  you  can  state  whether  the  people  of  Col- 
orado suffer  anv  discrinunation  against  them  in  shipping  out  the  products  of  the 
State,  the  metalliferous  products  and  fruit  and  cattle? — A.  There  has  be^  quite  a 
little  complaint,  but  they  are  adjusting  that  of  late.  I  think  it  is  more  satisfactory 
to-day  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Q.  Is  it  comparatively  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Colorado? — ^A.  I  have  heard 
no  complaint,  but  I  have  been  very  busy. 

Q.  (£y  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  tendency  of  rates  has  been 
down  in  the  last  five  or  six  yearel? — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  in  proportion  to  otner  lower- 
ing. 

Q.  Have  they  been  reduced  as  much  as  one-half  in  the  last  five  years? — A.  No, 
they  have  not  been  reduced  one-half.  For  instance,  furniture  rate  was  $1.85;  I  got 
it  down  to  $1.45.  I  found  they  were  shii>ping  furniture  from  Chicago  to  Salt  Lake 
City  at  a  tariff  of  $1.05,  and  made  the  kick  on  it,  and  we  were  granted  it.  It  was 
only  after  making  an  exposition  of  the  discrimination.  They  generally  give  me 
what  I  need  in  my  line.  Since  then  it  has  been  raised  in  maximum  car  lots  from 
12,000  pounds  to  16,000  pounds,  and  $1.10  instead  of  $1.05. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNOorroN.)  Is  your  chamber  of  commerce  making  any 
effort  to  correct  this  evil? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  abrogate  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause,  justifying  and  legalizing  these  terrible  rates  that  are  now  in  effect 
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Q.  Now,  if  your  chamber  of  commerce  have  taken  that  poeitioti,  what  hope  have 
you  to  correct  the  evil? — A.  Through  the  law — ^interstate-commerce  law — or  through 
this  Industrial  Commission. 

Q.  You  would  like  us  to  override  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  your  own  town? — 
A.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  that,  because  I  would  not  consider  it  worth  riding  over  or 
under. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  remedy  or  any  law  to  surest  to  the  com- 
mission that  would  be  effective  in  remedying  this  evil? — A.  Yes;  T  think  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ought  to  be  given  greater  powers  and  that  they  should 
enforce  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Alone  what  lines;  have  you  thought  of  any  narticular 
ainendment? — A.  I  studied  carefully  at  that  time  the  Cullom  bill,  and  could  not  con-, 
ccive  of  any  reason  why  that  was  not  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  LiviNOfirroN.)  What  was  your  remedy? — A.  The  Cullom 
bill  was  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  I  could  suggest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  origin^  or  the  amended  one  introduced  a  couple 
of  years  ago? — A.  The  one  the  Interstote  Commerce  Commission  sent  out  I  think 
it  must  be  the  amended  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  that  would  be  effective  in  preventing  this  dis- 
crimination?— A.  Oh,  yes;  the  whole  interstate  law,  to  my  mind — ^the  foundation  of 
it — ^is  section  4,  that  the  shorter  haul  within  the  longer  shall  not  be  charged  more 
than  the  long  haul  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  would  be  all  right  to  strike  out  the  one  clause,  **  Under 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions?'' — A.  Leave  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Make  it  mandatory? — A.  Yes;  you  have  got  it. 

Another  point:  The  railroads  assumed  a  few  years  aso,  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  that  they  were  carrying  goods  at  2f  mills  per  mile  and  making  a 
profit.  They  put  Mr.  Smur  on  the  stand  as  an  expert  witness^  and  I  made  him  my 
witness  and  asked  him:  '*  What  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate 
to  Colorado  on  my  product? ' '  He  refused  to  answer.  I  asked  him :  * '  Would  100  per 
cent  or  200  per  cent  be  satisfactory;  would  300,  400,  500,  600,  700,  800,  900,  1,000  per 
cent?"  And  Mr.  Smur  still  refused  to  answer.  Then  I  turned  to  the  commission 
and  said:  *' Your  honors,  I  will  relieve  Mr.  Smur  of  his  embarrassment  We  are  not 
paying  1,000,  but  we  are  paying  2,000  per  cent — 91  mills  per  ton  mile;  and  all  the 
intelligence  and  enei^gy  in  the  world  can  not  overcome  that''  That  is  why  we  are  a 
one-lunged  hospital  and  globe-trotter  station. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  <j.  J.  Harris.)  To  be  just,  have  not  some  industries  you  mention  failed 
from  other  causes  than  tranisportation  rates?  Did  not  the  powder  factory,  for  instance, 
bum  irp  or  blow  up? — A.  It  did,  I  believe,  after  it  was  aoandoned,  so  tar  as  I  remem- 
ber.   I  know  that  the  powder  station  quit.    I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  rates. 

Q.  I  simply  wish  to  ask  if  some  of  these  industries  had  not  been  financial  failures 
from  other  causes  than  freight  rates?— A.  Primarily  it  was  freight  rates.  We  did 
have  four  glass  works  there  run  by  different  men.  Each  in  turn  thought  he  would 
make  it  go;  and  yet  the  railroads  would  bring  in  the  stuff  the  minute  uie  plant  was 
started  at  such  a  price  that  he  had  to  throw  up  his  hands.  We  have  a  million-dollar 
paper  mill  there  now  and  it  has  eone  through  bankruptcy  twice.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Prior  to  the  building  of  the  paper  mill  they  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rate,  which  was  excessive,  and  they  refiisea  to  make  it  until  after  it  had 
started,  and  then  put  in  force  a  25-cent  rate,  and  of  course  it  went  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Where  did  the  paper  mill  get  its  raw  material? — A. 
There  in  Colorado;  the  wood — a  very  fine  plant 

Q.  What  distance  did  that  have  to  be  shipped  to  Denvei^ — A.  It  is  right  handy, 
on  the  border  of  the  mountains. 

Q.  How  near  do  they  get  their  coal  for  motive  power? — A.  About  20  miles.  They 
could  get  it  &rther,  the  southern  coal,  but  they  have  got  good  steam  coal. 

Q.  The  disadvantage  of  raw  material  was  not  the  caused  A.  Oh,  no;  freight  rates, 
positively. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  the  wood  suitable  for  pulp? — ^A.  Yes.  They  have 
made  paper  and  they  make  it  now,  only  for  local  use  there.  They  can  not  get  out; 
that  is  their  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  about  your  smelting  works  for  the  reduction  of 
ores?  How  about  discriminations  in  that  line  as  against  Salt  Lake  City  and  Mis- 
souri?— A.  I  do  not  know.  They  seem  to  be  batisfactory.  I  do  not  hear  any  com- 
plaint. They  are  smelting  right  along.  It  is  the  only  industry  we  have.  If  you 
should  take  away  mining  we  would  not  be  in  it  at  all.  Our  farming  industry  is  the 
same  way.  They  raise  cereals  but  can  not  ship.  Community  uter  community 
comes  there  to  locate  and  moves  out  again. 
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Q.  I  know  that  is  trae  about  your  agricultural  products,  but  I  understand  most  of 
your  mines  are  over  west,  about  Grand  Junction,  Gunnison,  etc.,  where  you  are  nearer 
to  Denver  than  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  yet  I  believe  ore  comes  this  way  to  Denver. 
They  evidently  do  not  make  a  distinction  in  favor  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  that  line. — A. 
No,  I  guess  not    Denver  makes  a  great  bid  for  the  smelting  works. 

Q.  Does  Denver  make  the  bid,  or  the  railroads? — A.  The  railroads.  They  do  not 
discuss  rates  in  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  suppose,  the  whole  year  through 
as  much  as  we  have  here  to-day. 

Q.  Are  the  directors  of  the  road  interested  in  the  mining  stocks? — A.  They  are  all 
interested  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  contagious  to  be  interested  in  mining, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  Personal  interest  may  be  a  consideration  in  that  industry? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  agricultural  products  be  raised  profitably  in  Colo- 
rado provided  you  had  fistir  freight  rateef? — ^A.  Yes;  if  we  had  fair  rates. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  so  far  from  the  markets  of  the  world  as  to  prevent  it,  if  vou 
had  fair  rates,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  agricultural  interest  is  blightea  in 
your  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  chief  reason? — ^A.  It  is  the  only  reason  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  not  state  just  a  moment  a^  there  was  no  com- 
plaint made  on  account  of  freight  rates  out  of  the  State  on  a^cultilral  products,  catr 
tie,  etc.? — ^A.  No,  I  did  not  state  that;  I  said  mining,  metalliferous  ores. 

Q.  I  asked  if  there  was  any  discrimination  aeainst  the  people  of  Colorado  in  get- 
ting its  production  out,  and  you  said  no. — A.  I  take  that  back  and  most  emphatically 
answer  yes;  on  cattle,  I  know,  and  agricultural  products,  yet  the  Denver  market  is 
becoming  better,  satisfied  because  they  are  making  some  differential  rates  there.  One 
of  the  things  that  suprised  me  was  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  asked 
for  a  differential  as  a^nst  Chicago,  and  I  only  contended  for  the  relative  rate.  [Read- 
ing] :  ''If  Chicago  ships  through  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  $1,  give  me  the  $1  from 
Denver."  I  never  got  a  ruling  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  got  75  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Regarding  the  smelting  subject  in  Denver — you  have  a 
smelting  trust  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  bullion  is  shipped  at  a  favored  rate? — ^A.  I  could  not  say;  I  do  not  hear 
anvthing  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  in  the  matter? — A.  I  have  no  opinion  in  the  matter.  I 
know  this:  some  men  have  always  contended  for  it,  but  1  claim  some  credit  from  my 
agitation  of  the  railroad  question. 

Q.  You  have  smelters  operated  by  independent  concerns  or  individuals,  have 
you? — A.  We  have  1  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  lots  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  its  managers  against  the  transportation 
charges? — A.  I  have  heara  of  none  from  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  population  of  Colorado  increasing  or  declining? — A. 
They  claim  it  has  increased,  but  they  are  mostly  one-lungers  and  consumptives.  We 
have  now  too  manv  of  that  kind  of  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  &ct  as  to  Denver? — A.  They  claim  it  has  grown  about  10,000. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  output  of  the  mines  from  year  to  year? — A.  Yes;  it  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larser  output  from  the  farms  from  year  to  year? — A.  Thev  claim  that 
for  it  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Denver  newspapers.  How  correct  tne  statistics 
are  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  output  of  the  manufactures  of  the  State  from  year  to  year? — 
A.  In  certain  directions,  certain  lines.  Mining  machinery  is  doine  wonderfully. 
They  are  building  up  laive  plants  of  mining  machinery;  and  our  steel  works,  which 
has  been  favored  with  75  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  is  an  immense  institution; 
about  twenty-odd  million  dollars  incorporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips^  Can  they  ship  that  mining  machinery  to  other  places,  or  is 
it  usea  principally  in  Cfolorado? — A.  The  majority,  I  presume,  is  used  in  Colorado. 
Having  lower  rates  to  El  F&so  and  Mexico  points,  they  are  now  shipping  that  way 
langely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  vou  raise  enough  agricultural  products  to  keep  up  the 
home  consumption  in  Colorado?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  so,  because  they 
ship  out  lots  of  flour. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Denver? — A.  Since  1877- 

Q.  Before  the  people  of  Colorado  went  into  farmine,  where  did  they  get  their 
produce  from? — A.  I  presume — I  never  observed  closely — from  Utah  and  Missouri 
River  points — Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Q.  Were  you  not  for  a  great  many  years  entirely  dependent  on  these  two  States 
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for  vour  ^;g8,  butter,  flour,  and  everything  that  enters  into  household  consump- 
tion?— A.  Iwould  not  be  able  to  say  yes  or  no,  because  I  was  interested  only  to  the 
extent  of  finding  them  on  the  table. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  now,  that  in  the  course  of  10,  or  12  years  you  have  raised 
sufficient  agricultural  products  to  take  care  of  your  population? — A.  I  believe  1±kat  is 
right    I  know  there  is  lots  of  produce  brought  in  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas  now. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  possible  reason  in  that  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  your  manu- 
facturers have  had  to  go  out  of  business,  independent  of  railroad  discrimination? — A. 

1  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  is  primarily  the  cause. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  a  cotton  factory  there? — A.  Yes, 
we  have  a  cotton  factory  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  you  not  get  cotton  goods  cheaper  from  other  places 
than  you  could  manufacture  them,  and  pay  the  wages? — A.  I  scarcely  believe  that. 
We  are  near  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  ^t  now  an  80  cent  rate  on  cotton  up.  Our 
cotton  fabrics  would  cost  us  from  the  Missouri  River  $1.25. 

Q.  They  would  cost  you  less  from  New  England,  the  manufactured  fabrics.  At 
any  time  in  your  cotton  manufactures,  did  you  ever  approach  competition  with 
eastern  and  southern  manufacturers? — ^A.  They  do  approach  it  by  shipping  to  Mis- 
souri River  points  on  some  special  rate.    They  are  not  paying  the  tariff. 

Q.  So  you  have  to  have  an  accommodating  tariff  to  make  the  competition? — A. 
Yes.  I  had  been  shipping  my  Koods  into  Utah  for  |1.16,  when,  if  I  stopped  at 
Grand  Junction,  half  way,  it  wasll.75.    I  simply  met  the  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Cattle  and  sheep  are  about  the  only  commercial  export 
you  ship  out  of  Colorado? — A.  Yes,  and  some  horses,  too. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  We  eat  your  muskmelons  and  cantaloupes 
here  now  in  Washington. — ^A.  We  have  some  fine  ones.  Our  cantaloupes,  coal  and 
other  mines  are  all  right. 

Q.  Do  you  not  ship  potatoes? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  ever  since  1876  you  have  I'aised  all  your  people  want  to  con- 
sume?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  Colorado  has  produced  her  own  cereals  and  things  of  that 
kind  since  1876? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  competition  of  other  points; 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  perhaps  some  comes  in  from  Wyoming. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  want  to  ask  you  why  your  chamber  of  commerce  does  not 
take  up  this  question  of  rates  or  differentials  against  Denver,  if  they  are  of  the  vital 
importance  you  consider  them? — ^A.  The  only  explanation  I  can  make  is  that  they 
are  the  greatest  shippers;  men  like  Charles  Tnch,  tne  Moray  Merchantile  Company, 
and  the  Colorado  Milling  Company,  each  and  every  one  of  whom  is  satisfied  with 
the  rates  they  have.  They  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  question;  they  are  satisfied  to 
have  it  as  it  is  without  any  newcomers  in  the  field.  Tne  newcomers  can  not  prevail 
under  the  published  tariff  rates.    They  have  told  me  so. 

Q.  It  must  be  then  a  majority  of  these  big  shippers  are  getting  a  rate  that  is  satis- 
factory?— A.  Colorado  is  controlled  by  a  few  men,  who  are  favored  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  In  that  case  it  would  seem  to  me  your  complaint  is  one  of  discrimination 
between  individuals  raUier  than  against  Denver? — A.  It  is  against  Denver  and 
individuals. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.]|  Do  we  understand  from  your  testimony  a  lai^  class  of 
small  dealers  are  discriminated  against? — A.  Yes;  they  are  paying  tariff  rates  while 
a  few  are  P^i^  rebated  rates. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  ^nger.)  Have  you  many  wholesalers  in  Denver? — ^A.  We  have  about 

2  dry  goods,  3  grocery,  about  2  hardware,  and  4  lumber  concerns. 

Q.  They  are  satiani^  with  the  rates  they  get? — A.  Yes.  We  do  not  hear  any 
complaint. 

Q.  Are  they  able  to  supply  the  retailers  in  surrounding  towns  in  Colorado  and  the 
neighboring  states,  or  are  they  supplied  from  Chicago? — A.  They  supply  them  from 
Denver. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  Chicago  houses  have  branches  in  Denvei? — ^A. 
Yes.  One  concern  is  called  the  Chicago  Lumber  Company.  But  the  Chicago  houses 
have  withdrawn  house  after  house  that  used  to  be  there,  and  now  the  Missouri  River 
shipper  and  the  Chicago  shipper  will  come  to  Colorado,  travel  over  the  interior  of  the 
State  and  make  up  a  carload,  for  instance,  of  furniture  and  mattresses  at  20  different 
points,  and  he  will  get  enough  orders  to  make  a  carload,  and  he  brings  out  a  car- 
load, and  a  *'one-hoss  shay''  performs  the  functions  of  the  jobbing  house.  If  it  had 
to  deliver  to  the  several  depots— that  would  be  impossible.  The  freight  is  not  col- 
lected until  it  reaches  its  destination,  so  that  the  Colorado  shipper  can  not  compete 
against  Chicago  and  Missouri  River  shippers.  That  is  why  Marshall  Field  and 
Fiurwell  and  the  larger  houses  have  pulled  out  from  Denver.    There  was  no  use 
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doing  buBiness  there  and  paying  expense  of  storage,  insurance,  and  the  outlay  of 
money  for  freight.  They  would  have  to  pay  the  freight  when  shipped  to  Denver, 
but  in  the  other  case  it  is  not  collected  until  at  the  destination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  these  wholesalers  members  of  your  chamber  of  com- 
merce that  have  to  pay  these  excessive  rates  to  which  you  refei^ — ^A.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  rates,  you  say? — A.  Yes.  They  went  so  far  as  to  be 
the  only  body  west  of  a  line  from  Duluth  to  West  Sabine,  Tex.,  when  the  railroads 
asked  to  abolish  section  4,  to  beg  the  commission  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  rail- 
roads 

Q.  This  chamber  of  commerce  must  have  in  its  membership  a  large  majority  of 
the  representative  business  men  of  Denver? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  majority  is  satisfied,  what  shall  we  do? — A.  The  majority  of  wealth  hold- 
ers; that  ought  to  cut  no  figure;  what  we  want  is  individual  justice. 

Q.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  paper  mill  the 
railroads  made  a  rate  on  incoming  paper  of  25  cents  a  hundred? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  point,  Chicago  or  New  York? — A.  I  forget  the  location,  but  I  remem- 
ber the  amount 

Q.  You  do  not  know  from  which  point? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  on  the  B.  A  M. 
Railroad. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  on  incoming  paper  before  the  establishment  of  that  mill? — 
A.  About  $1.55.  I  am  not  sure  about  that  rate.  I  remember  they  did  complain 
very  much  of  the  excessive  rate,  and  when  they  would  not  reduce  it  they  built  the 
paper  mill;  and  after  the  mill  was  built  it  was  reduced  to  25  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  now? — A.  I  have  not  looked  it  up,  but  they  will  periodically 
bring  in  such  loads  of  paper  that  this  paper  mill  can  not  make  a  hving. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  11,  1899, 
TESTIMOmr  OF  ME.  SAMUEL  SPENCEE, 

President  of  the  SouJthem  Raihvay. 

The  commission  met  on  Wednesday,  October  11,  1899,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips 
presiding.  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  nresident  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
appeared  at  10.40  a.  m.,  and  being  auly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  you  name? — ^A.  Samuel  Spencer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  W^hat  is  your  occupation? — A.  President  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  and 
other  collateral  companies  in  that  system. 

Q.  What  territory  is  embraced  by  the  Southern  company,  generally  speaking? — 
A.  Generally  speaking,  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  ana  Ohio  and  east  ofthe 
Mississippi  Kiver.  There  are  onlv  three  States  within  that  territory  not  reached  by 
the  system,  namely,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  West  Virginia. 

Q.  The  Southern  owns  and  operates  its  own  lines  and  also  operates  leased  lines, 
does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  railroad  business? — A.  About  30  years. 

Q.  Are  you  m  any  way  connected  with  anv  other  systems  than  the  Southern? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  what  they  are? — A.  I  am  director  in  the  Erie,  the  Cheasa- 
peake  and  Ohio,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  how  many  employees  the  Southern  Eailway  has  in  its 
eniploy?— A.  A  little  under  20,000,  I  think. 

Q.  (Jan  you  state  about  the  average  remuneration  which  these  employees  receive? 
I  am  speaking  now  with  respect  more  to  the  subordinate  employees — railroad  train 
employees  and  clerks. — A.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  give  an  average,  they  are  of  so 
many  classes.  I  have  not  the  average  figures  in  my  mind.  They  are  paid  subs^tan- 
tially,  in  the  various  grades,  what  other  railroads  m  that  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  paying  for  the  same  service. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  by  the  month,  by  the  week,  or  how? — A.  By  the  month  or  by 
the  day  or  by  tne  amount  of  service  performed.  The  higher  ranks  of  olEcers  are 
paid  by  the  year. 

Q.  Your  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  are  jjaid  by  the  run,  are  they  not? — 
A.  They  are  paid  by  the  trip  or  run;  yes,  almost  entirely.  A  few  on  small  branches 
and  unimportant  runs  are  paid  by  the  month,  where  the  service  is  exactly  alike  for 
each  day. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  rule  on  your  road  regarding  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor? — 
A.  The  rule  is  absolute  that  no  man  indulging  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is 
allowed  in  the  train  service  to  our  knowledge. 

Q.  At  any  time,  or  when  on  duty? — A.  At  any  time.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  rule  can  or  does  extend  to  the  point  that  no  man  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
takes  a  drink,  because  that  is,  of  course,  beyond  our  power  to  know;  but  if  he  is 
known  to  drink  habitually,  whether  on  duty  or  not,  he  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  position. 

Q.  In  your  system  is  there  any  system  of  keeping  a  list  of  men  who  are  discharged 
and  excnongingthat  list  with  other  roads,  commonly  known  as  blacklisting? — A.  No. 
We  make  no  such  exchanges.  We  keep  a  list  of  men  that  we  discharge  for  cause,  of 
course,  but  we  do  not  exchange  that  list  with  other  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  done  by  any  other  systems? — ^A.  I  have  not  been 
for  a  number  of  years  in  close  contact  with  these  questions.  My  impression  is  that 
that  system  is  dying  out.  It  is  not  pursued  because  there  is  no  reason  for  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  ^neral.  We  feel  that  we  have  done  our  duty  and  treated  our  employees 
as  they  should  oe  when  we  decide  the  question  whether  or  not  they  shall  remain  in 
in  our  service.  We  have  no  reason  for  pursuing  the  man  or  undertaking  to  decide 
for  some  one  else  whether  that  person  shall  employ  any  particular  man.  That  is  a 
question  that  should  be  left  to  them. 

Q.  What,  in  general,  are  the  usual  hours  exacted  of  your  different  classes  of 
employees? — A.  It  is  according  to  the  work.  The  ordinary  laborer,  of  course,  per- 
forms duty  for  more  hours  and  can  perform  duty  for  more  hours  than  a  man  who  is 
engaged  in  such  re6i)onsible  duties  as  locomotive  engineer,  for  instance.  There  is  a 
nervous,  mental  strain  on  the  man  running  an  engine  that  is  not  on  a  man  swinging 
a  pick  on  the  track. 

Q.  Locomotive  engineers,  how  long  are  they  employed  each  day? — A.  The  outside 
limit,  except,  in  cases  of  accident  or  something  ot  tnat  kind,  is  12  hours,  and  the 
hours  run  on  down  to  3.  4,  5,  or  6  per  day. 

Q.  Runs  are  arranged  with  reference  to  giving  them  not  exceeding  12  hours  con- 
stant work? — A.  Yes;  for  instance,  if  a  run  is  prolonged  more  than  12  hours  in  the 
ordinary  course  we  pay  extra  time  on  it.  Of  course  that  puts  a  practical  prohibi- 
tion on  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  also  exact  Sunday  work  from  them? — ^A.  When  necessary. 

Q.  Are  tney  paid  extra  for  Sunday  work? — A.  On  the  r^ular  runs  they  are  no; 
paid  extra,  wnere  they  perform  Sunday  work  they  have  to  perform  it  at  the  regular 
rates,  is  my  impression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  rule  with  respect  to  Sunday  runs,  passenffer 
and  freight? — A.  The  passenger  trains  when  scheduled  for  Sunday  run  r^ulany, 
and  that  applies  to  the  long,  through  runs.  A  great  many  of  the  local  pafisenper 
trains  do  not  run  on  Sunday,  as  they  perform  a  local  service  and  there  is  no  question 
involved  of  accommodating  persons  wno  are  traveling  long  distances  and  laying  them 
over  at  unexpected  places.    The  long-distance  trains  run  7  days  in  the  week. 

Q.  How  with  respect  to  freight? — A.  In  some  States  we  are  not  allowed  to  run 
freight  between  certain  hours  on  Sunday. 

Q.  What  States? — A.  Georgia  is  one  ol  them;  North  Carolina,  I  think,  is  another. 
I  can  not  undertake  to  exhaust  the  list  from  memory.  When  not  restricted  by  law 
in  respect  to  freights  the  policy  is  to  do  as  little  freight  work  aa  possible  on  Sunday 
consistent  with  keeping  tne  perishable  freight  that  must  be  moved  promptly.  W^e 
avoid  Sunday  work  of  the  freight  men  where  it  can  be  done  without  senous  detri- 
ment to  the  transportation. 

Q^  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Certain  seasons  of  the  year  you  have  more  perishable 
freight  tnan  others,  I  assume? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion^  if  you  have  any,  as  to  the  desirability  or  advisability  of 
such  laws  as  tnat  of  Georgia  which  prohibits  the  running  of  freight  trains  on  Sun- 
day?— A.  I  think  that  is  very  objectionable. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  care  to  give  your  reasons  for  saying  that  it  is 
objectionable? — A.  No;  not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  expensive  a  good 
deal  to  the  railroads  to  do  the  business  that  way.  If  they  have  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness— ^for  instance,  if  freight  is  to  be  stopped  at  a  fixed  nour — it  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  additional  facilities,  yards,  roundhouses,  and  things  of  that  kind,  at  some 
point  where  otherwise  it  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  runs  could  be  regularly  com- 
pleted. In  the  next  place,  in  the  interest  of  the  men  themselves,  our  experience  is 
that  men  are  thrown  away  from  their  homes  on  Sunday  to  a  very  lan^  extent  by 
such  a  law  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  complete  a  run  and  get  back,  and  when 
they  started  away  from  home  it  was  so  far  from  Sunday  that  the  trip  could  not  be 
omitted  so  as  to  leave  them  at  home.  That  is  a  pretty  serious  question  with  some 
men,  beoause  they  are  at  greater  expense  when  away  from  home  than  when  at  home. 
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and  if  the  railroad  will  watch  the  question  and  avoid  running  freight  when  it  is  practical 
to  do  80  on  Sunday,  I  think  that  the  effect  both  on  the  men  and  upon  the  service  to 
the  public  is  beneficial  by  not  having  arbitrary  restrictions  as  to  certain  days  and 
certain  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  large  volumes  of 
perishable  freight  running  through  the  State  of  Georgia  that  is  aifected  by  this  law  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  at  certain  seasons  there  is  a  great  deal  of  perishable  business  going  through 
Greorgia.  We  are  allowed  to  run  certain  classes  of  perishable  freight,  because  the 
freight  would  otherwise  spoil  and  become  valueless. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Does  the  law  detrimentally  affect  Geoi]gia  itself — the 
business  of  the  State? — A.  The  effect  would  be  remote.  There  might  be  some  effect, 
but  I  think  that  would  be  secondary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  poesibilitv  of  evading  the  Georgia  Sunday 
law  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.     I  have  never  studied  that  subject.     I  could  not  say. 

Q.  So  many  laws  are  evaded,  I  thought  perhaps  there  might  be  some  system  of 
evading  that  law. — A.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  not  answer.  I  suppose  it  is  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  recall  the  Georgia  statute  exactly.  I  have  had  knowledge  of  some 
cases  where  one  car  of  perishable  freight  would  be  used,  for  instance,  to  take  an 
entire  train  of  nonperishable  freight  through  along  with  it.  I  suppose  it  is  some- 
thing like  that  you  had  in  mind.  Let  me  follow  that  up  a  moment.  Suppose  the  law 
was  stringent  enough  that  if  perishable  freight  had  to  be  hauled  nothmg  that  was 
nonperismible  could  go  along  with  it,  and  suppose  there  was  one  car  of  perishable 
freight,  a  railroad  would  at  once  say,  we  do  not  want  that  freight,  because  we  can- 
not afford  to  run  a  freight  train  a  long  distance  for  one  car.  A  peach  grower,  for 
instance^  of  the  State  of  Greorgia  must  send  his  peaches  long  distances  in  order  to  get 
good  prices,  because  they  must  go  to  a  section  of  the  country  where  peaches  do  not 
ripen  at  that  period.  If  he  had  to  lose  the  shipment  of  a  car  of  peaches  that  ripened 
and  were  gathered  on  Saturday,  because  they  could  not  move  on  Sunday,  the  loss  of 
a  carload  of  high-priced  peaches  to  the  farmer  might  be  a  very  serious  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  any  prosecutions 
against  any  road  for  violation  of  the  Georgia  statute? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  your  system  any  objections  to  your  employees 
belonging  to  labor  unioni^ — ^A.  No;  we  make  no  objections. 

Q.  Does  your  system  make  provision  at  all  for  relief  and  aid  to  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled empIoyeesf^A.  No;  not  directly  in  the  way  that  some  companies  do;  not 
systematically.    We  frequently  provide  for  relief  in  individual  cases. 

Q.  Some  companies  have  a  system  of  deducting  so  much  a  month  from  each  man's 
pay  to  accumulate  a  fund? — A.  I  am  familiar  with  some  such  systems.  The  Southern 
does  not  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  employees  of  your  road — conductors,  firemen, 
en^neers,  and  trainmen — organized? — A.  I  think  so.  Most  of  them  are  members  of 
unions,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  there  colored  firemen  on  your  system? — A.  Yes,  a  ereat  many. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trouble  between  the  white  labor  and  colored  labor  on  that  account? 
Do  the  white  firemen  object  to  the  employment  of  colored  firemen? — A.  They  may 
have  some  objections.  These  objections  do  not  take  any  serious  form;  but  the 
question  is  sometimes  discussed,  though  there  has  never  been  any  organized  or  real 
opposition  to  it. 

Q.  No  objection  of  the  firemen  against  the  employment  of  colored  labor  in  that 
capacity? — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  such.  That  thing  may  have  taken  place  in  the  gen- 
eral manager's  and  general  superintendent's  offices  without  my  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it;  not  reacned  a  point  where  action  was  required.  My  impression  is  that  it 
has  not.  however. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  other  capacity,  if  any,  are  colored  men  employed 
on  the  system? — ^A.  We  employ  them  on  the  train  as  trainmen,  what  corresponded 
b^ore  tne  days  of  air  brakes  to  brakemen. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  as  switchmen? — A.  As  a  rule,  not.  There  may  be  some 
exceptions,  but,  as  a  rule,  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  colored  fireman  can  never  hope  to  be  an  engineer  in 
your  system,  can  he? — A.  Our  policy  is  now  not  to  make  an  engineer  of  him.  What 
the  future  may  develop  I  do  not  know,  but  we  certainly  do  not  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  they  promoted  as  conductors  on  your  line?— A.  No. 

Q.  Can  not  rise  above  the  condition  of  firemen  or  trainmen? — A.  Not  in  train 
service. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  in  wages  for  the  same  class  of  labor,  regardless  of 
color?— A.  Beardless  of  color?    I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Q.  The  oolored  firemen,  for  instance,  and  white  firemen— do  they  receive  the  same 
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wBgetff — A.  No ;  but  when  you  said '  ^  regardless  of  color,  * '  I  did  not  know  that  was  what 
you  meant.  The  colored  fireman  is  paid  less  than  the  white  fireman.  That  would 
naturally  follow  from  this  circumstance,  if  no  other:  There  are  white  firemen  always 
on  the  road  who  are  candidates  for  promotion  to  engineers.  These  white  firemen 
outrank,  so  to  speak,  the  colored  firemen,  and  we  keep  that  line  of  white  firemen 
moving  up  all  the  time,  and  they  get  the  hieher  wages  as  firemen. 

Q.  'niey  receive  higher  wages  for  their  labor  and  also  have  the  chance  of  promo- 
tion as  aeainst  the  colored  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  file  same  true  with  your  trainmen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  difference  is  there  in  the  wages  of  firemen  and  trainmen? — A. 
As  compared  with  white,  about  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  the  different  classes  of  laoor  on  the  Southern  Railway  paid  about  the  same 
schedule  of  wages  as  paid  on  the  other  lines  with  which  you  are  connected? — A. 
Substantially  the  same.  There  are  differences  in  some  particulars.  The  wages  in  ^ 
great  many  classes  North  rate  higher  than  they  are  in  any  of  the  Southern  States,  on 
any  railroads  in  the  South. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  There  are  several  reasons  for  it;  market 
conditions  may  be  one;  the  trainmen  are  running  a  much  more  complicated  system 
in  the  North  on  the  ^reat  railroads  than  in  the  sparsely  settled  country  of  the  South. 
The  running  of  a  train  on  the  railroad,  to  give  an  extreme  illustration,  which  has 
one  train  a  day  is  quite  a  different  thing  and  quite  a  different  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer  and  conductor  from  running  a  train  on  a  railroad  where  there 
are  150  trains  a  day,  and  they  are  paid  accordingly. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  actual  labor  and  hours  are  concerned,  they  are  about  the  same  as 
on  the  other  road? — A.  Substantially  so;  not  always  same  labor,  either;  approximately 
the  same  on  hours.  Of  course,  there  are  differences  of  detail  on  every  railroad.  The 
amount  of  labor  in  running  an  engine  on  a  little  branch  road  where  probably  there 
is  not  over  a  half  train  load  to  haul  is  a  different  thing  from  running  a  modem  con- 
solidation engine  with  75  loaded  cars  behind  it.  The  Tabor  of  the  engineer  is  neces- 
sarily greater;  the  fireman's,  too,  because  the  fireman  has  to  handle  enough  coal  to 
haul  1,000  or  1,500  tons  of  freight,  while  the  other  man  handles  coal  enough  to  haul 
300  tons  of  freight. 

Q.  There  is  a  contention  among  the  railroad  men  of  the  South  that  the  colored 
man  is  used  to  keep  wages  down;  is  that  contention  correct? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  or  experience  that  his  working  for  less  money  than  the  white 
man  has  the  tendency  to  keep  wages  down? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  In  r^ard  to  the  Question  of  wages.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question  in  regard  to  the  wages  in  the  South.  Is  the  cost  of  living  for  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  your  employees  appreciably  less  there  than  they  are  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  I  presume  vou  would  agree  tnat  that  would  probably  affect  the  rate  of 
wages? — A.  i  intended  to  embrace  that  in  the  general  statement  first  made,  that  the 
market  conditions,  supplv  and  demand,  govern  it ;  the  climate,  amount  of  clothing, 
and  amount  of  fuel  used,  make  a  difference  in  the  expense  of  living,  not  only  for 
railroad  men,  but  for  evervbody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  labor  supply  enter  into  it? — ^A.  The  labor  sup- 
ply enters  into  it  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  laoor  supply,  when  you  come  to  the 
skilled  work  of  the  engineer  and  the  conductor,  I  do  not  think  enters  very  much, 
because  those  men  arebuilt  up  to  their  positions,  and  if  there  are  not  enoush  there 
they  soon  come  in  from  somewhere  else.  The  ordinary  laborer  would  be  a&cted  of 
course;  but  the  ordinary  laborer  does  not  move  about  so  much  from  place  to  place  in 
response  to  calls  of  what  you  might  call  market  conditions  for  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  at  the  South  a  greater  demand  for  the  places  than  you  natu- 
rally would  have  in  the  North? — A,  A  n'eater  demand? 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  larger  supply  for  the  market  of  labor  in  comparison  with  the 
positions? — A.  In  comparison  to  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  possible  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  the  South,  where  they 
have  opportunities  for  only  one  kind  of  work,  like  those  on  a  railroad — they  are 
pretty  apt  to  underbid  among  themselves,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes.  That  is  wnat  I 
attempted  to  describe  previously,  as  the  market  condition  of  labor.  Labor  through- 
out the  South  is  lower  than  in  the  North,  taking  the  general  avenge. 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Farm  labor  is  lower,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  labor  being  lower  in  the  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  there  has  been  considerable  complaint  from 
the  employees  of  your  system  because  they  do  not  receive  enough  waged?  Have  there 
been  any  strikes?— A.  No;  there  is  no  general  complaint  among  our  employees. 
We  have  had  occasion  in  the  last  15  months  to  increase  their  pay,  and  that  was  follow- 
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ing  redactions  which  were  made  in  1892  and  1893,  during  the  very  depressed  condi- 
tions. On  the  revival  of  business  we  have  substantially  restored  those  waj^,  and 
prior  to  that  restoration  this  question  was  discussed,  and  always  discussed  with  us  in 
perfectly  good  temper,  and  there  was  never  any  real  disagreement  between  us. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  strikes  on  any  of  the  roads  of  your  system  since  you  have 
been  superintendent  on  account  of  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wageei? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JohnsonJ  Do  you  have,  as  some  lines  have,  contracts  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  regarding  hours  of  labor  or  other  conditions  of 
emplovment? — A.  No;  we  have  no  contracts  with  them. 

Q.  TBy  Senator  Ma lloby).  You  deal  directly  with  them? — A.  We  deal  directly 
with  tne  men.  When  I  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  will  not  recognize  the 
Brotherhood  officers.  1  have  had  consultation  time  and  again  with  the  Brotherhood 
officers,  and  we  treat  them  as  the  representatives  of  our  men,  and  as  long  as  the  dis- 
cussion is  reasonable  and  fair  we  discuss  the  question  of  relations  with  our  men  with 
anybody  that  they  choose  to  have  represent  them.  As  a  rule  they  represent  them- 
selves, and  it  is  onlv  occasionally  that  we  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Brotherhood 
chiefs;  but  when  they  request  it,  we  say.  Yes,  we  are  glad  to  see  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  recognize  representa- 
tives of  the  men  in  a  ^ven  line,  for  instance,  instead  of  consulting  individually  with 
every  employee? — A.  Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  employees  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  discuss  with  everyone,  and  they  have  to  be  grouped  as  to  rates  of  payment, 
and  then,  no  matter  who  comes  to  the  iront,  if  it  was  one  individual  we  would  not 
discuss  with  him  his  wages  alone;  we  would  discuss  the  wages  of  the  group  to  which 
he  belonged. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mali>ory.  )  To  what  extent  has  the  Southern  svstem  complied  with 
the  requirement  that  it  shall  put  automatic  couplers  and  airbrakes  on  its  freight 
cars? — A.  The  hand  holds  are  all  attached.  That  was  out  of  the  way  sometime  ago. 
Our  situation  to-day  is,  as  to  airbrakes,  about  77  J  per  cent. 

Q.  On  freight  cars  77 i  per  cent? — A.  Yes;  77i  per  cent.  As  to  automatic  couplers, 
91  per  cent  is  about  where  we  stand. 

Our  eouipment  will  be  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  substantially,  except 
some  old  cars  that  are  probably  not  worth  putting  the  improvements  on;  and  they 
will  be  used  on  local  short  runs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  the  date  of  extensiongranted? — ^A.  That  is  the  date 
of  the  extension  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  (x>mmis8ion — the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1900.  Our  work  has  t)een  going  on  ever  since  that  extension  was  granted  at  such 
a  rate  per  month  as  would  complete  it.  That  is  where  we  expect  to  i^and  on  the  1st 
of  January. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  style  of  coupler  do  you  use? — A.  We  use  the  Jan- 
ney  chiefly. 

Q.  The  master  car  builders'? — A.  The  master  car  builders'  vertical  plane.  We 
used  a  variation  of  some  others,  but  we  had  to  give  them  up,  and  we  took  the  master 
car  builders'  vertical  plane  standard. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  the  operation  you  have  to  use  cars  that  are  equipped  with  the 
automatic  coupler  in  conjunction  with  cars  that  are  still  equipped  with  the  old  link 
and  pin,  do  you,  constantly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  enect  of  that,  I  suppose,  is  to  really  nulUfy  any  advantage  from  the  im- 
proved type,  the  men  having  to  go  in  between  the  cars  as  they  did  before? — A.  In 
making  that  particular  couplmg,  an  automatic  coupler  on  one*  side  is  of  no  advantage 
at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  decrease  in  casualties  on  your  system 
since  your  cars  have  been  so  lar^ly  equipped? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  figures  as  to 
that.     Yes;  there  has  been  some  improvement,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  when  the  cars  of  the  country,  the  freight  cars,  are  generally 
equipped,  that  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  casualties^? — A.  That  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  I  assume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  casualties  will  be  diminished; 
that  they  will  be  done  away  with  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  You  can  not  elimi- 
nate from  that  question  the  carelessness  of  the  individual,  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  accidents  come  from  the  carelessness  of  the  men,  growing  out  of  the  habitual 
use  of  a  dangerous  implement. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  complying  with  that  requirement,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  the  Southern  railroads;  I  mean  roads  of  the  South? — A.  The 
want  of  money,  chiefly,  I  think. 

Q.  They  simply  did  not  have  the  meaiul? — A.  Did  not  have  the  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  you  are  entirely  equipped  with  this  new  appliance 
do  you  think  there  will  be  any  economic  advantage  m  the  appliances  themselves  as 
far  as  the  labor  is  concerned? — A.  You  mean  in  the  amount  ox  labor  employed? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Practically  none. 

Q.  Then  it  just  simply  amounts  to  a  matter  of  safety,  if  there  is  safety  in  it? — A. 
Safety  and  economy  in  other  directions;  the  economy  of  eflSciency.  There  is  a  very 
marked  economy  in  that. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  ^t  at  is  whether  the  amount  you  expend  in  these  appliances 
would  be  reimbursed  m  the  running  expenses  of  the  road? — A.  Well,  the  interest  on 
them  would  probably  be  reimbursed .  That  is  a  very  rough  statement.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  thought  your  question  was  directed  to  the  point  as  to  whether  there  would  be 
less  labor  employed  on  those  trains. 

Q.  Both  questions,  both  as  to  numbers  and  then  to  the  other? — A.  The  amount  of 
labor  employed  will  substantially  not  be  diminished.  When  we  began  some  years 
ago  in  applying  the  air  brakes  to  passenger  trains,  long  in  advance  of  any  thought  of 
putting  them  on  freight  cars,  15  or  20  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  the  passenger 
trains  would  be  run  with  less  brakemen.  The  practical  effect  was  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  were  employed  on  the  train  except  for  a  short  period.  There  was  a  theory 
of  economy^  and  they  were  dropped  off;  but  they  were  soon  put  back,  for  the  reason 
that  the  exigencies  of  modem  travel  require  so  many  men  on  a  train  to  look  after  the 
travelers  and  to  protect  them  at  the  stations  and  keep  the  ice-water  coolers  supplied, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Practically  the  same  number  of  men  were  employed  on 
a  train.  The  same  experience  has  followed  on  the  freight  trains.  The  engines  are 
getting  more  powerful,  the  tracks  are  setting  in  better  condition,  the  cars  are  getting 
very  much  heavier,  and  therefore  the  nandlmg  of  one  of  these  trains  requires  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  mere  putting  down  of  brakes,  and  these  other  things  required 
will  compel  the  employment  of  substantially  the  same  number  of  men  on  trains  as 
before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  this  automatic  coupler  save  you  any  men? — A.  Oh, 
no.  There  must  be  a  man  present  when  a  coupling  is  made  to  see  that  it  is  done. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  whether  that  man  goes  in  between  the  cars  or  whether  he 
does  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  had  occasion  in  your  experience  to  consider 
the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress,  the  last  session  or  the  session  before  last,  I 
think  it  was,  regarding  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees?— A.  I  read  it  after  it  was  passed.    I  nave  never  read  it  since. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  its  being  appealed  to  to  be  applied  in  the  set- 
tlement of  difficulties? — A.  Not  one;  not  in  my  experience;  I  do  not  know  of  a  case. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  ticket  brokerage  by  an  act 
of  Congres^ — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  interstate  roads? — A.  Yes;  frequently  and  continuously. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  that? — A.  I  think  it  is  very 
desirable. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  railroads'  interest? — A.  I  think  it  is 
desirable  from  both  standpoints. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  it  injurious  to  the  railroad  interests? — A.  It  results  in  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  revenue;  it  results  in  the  misuse  of  their  tickets,  and  therefore  in 
their  facilities  afforded  to  the  public  for  travel.  It  is  the  basis  practically  for  frauds 
upon  their  treasuries. 

Q.  Do  not  some  railroads — ^I  will  not  say  all — utilize  ticket  brokers  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  their  tickets  and  their  books,  milea^  books? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  do. 

Q.  Well,  there  must  be  some  motive  inspinng  them  to  do  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  It  is  the  motive  of  securing  an  illegitimate  agency  for  getting 
business. 

Q.  Competition,  in  other  words,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it? — A.  Well,  yes.  Competi- 
tion is  a  very  dignified  name  to  apply  to  it 

Q.  The  struggle  between  railroaas  for  passenger  traffic  is  so  Intense  that  some  of 
them  have  to  adopt  that  device  in  order  to  get  a  ticket  sold? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
they  have. 

Q.  You  think  not? — ^A.  I  admit  they  do  resort  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
have  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  not  the  railroads  themselves  responsible  for  the  ticket 
brokerage  system? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "responsible  for  it."  Some 
railroads,  as  I  have  just  stated,  do  countenance  it,  and  do  sell  their  tickets  through 
these  agencies,  and  therefore  they  are  responsible  to  that  extent. 

Q.  I  mean  is  not  such  a  volume  of  business  given  to  brokers  by  the  railroads  them- 
selvee  as  to  enable  them  to  continue  in  business,  and  without  that  recognition  from 
railroads  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  enough  to  remain  in  business? — A.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  accjuainted  with  the  ticketrscalping  business  to  answer  that  question.  I 
do  know  that  it  does  have  an  influence  on  that  business,  undoubtedly,  but  whether 
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they  would  stay  in  business  or  go  out  of  it  in  case  railroad  patronage  should  be  with- 
held, I  am  unable  to  state. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  last  question,  asked  by  Senator  Mallory:  The  funda- 
mental objection  to  that  system  of  doing  business  I  tnink  is  its  illegality.  Some  of 
us  are  obeying  the  law  under  a  statute  which  requires  that  a  rate  shall  not  be 
reduced  without  3  days'  notice  and  shall  not  be  raised  without  10  davs'  notice.  Now, 
if  a  railroad  under  the  stress  of  competition,  or  anything  else,  sells  a  batch  of  its 
tickets  at  a  figure  sufficiently  below  the  published  tariff,  which  it  is  bound  by  law  to 
observe,  to  enable  a  ticket  broker  to  sell  those  tickets  ^terwards  at  a  reduction,  and 
that  railroad  uses  that  means  of  securing  business,  it  is  using  a  means  which  is  for- 
bidden by  law,  and  therefore  the  railroad  which  obeys  the  law  is  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  the  competitor  who  is  willing  to  resort  to  that  illegal 
means  of  doing  Dusiness.  I  think  fundamentally  this  whole  question  of  transpoita- 
tion,  like  everything  else,  should  be  based  upon  a  recognition  of  law  as  it  exists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  a  State  or  national  law  to  which  you  refei^ — A. 
That  is  the  interstate  commerce  law,  and  in  most  States  where  they  have  commission 
laws  it  is  State  law  also  that  there  must  be  public  notice  of  reduction  of  rates. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  Then,  the  principal  reason,  in  your  jugdment,  is.  as  I 
understand  it,  that  it  is  immoral;  that  it  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  law,  and  tnat  a 
flagrant  violation  of  law  has  a  necessarily  deleterious  effect  on  the  public  and  every- 
thing else? — A.  Yes;  and,  moreover,  it  puts  the  law-abiding  citizens  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  has  a  business  aspect  as  well  as  a  moral  one.  An  injury  is  being  inflicted  upon 
him  because  of  the  fact  that  he  obeys  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  generally  reco^ized  violation  of  any  law  has  a  bad 
moral  effect  on  the  community  in  which  that  violation  is  practiced? — ^A.  I  think  so, 
undoubtedly.     It  weakens  the  moral  force  of  the  commumty  at  lai^. 

Q.  That  being  so,  can  you  state  to  the  commission  to  what  extent  the  free-pass 
system,  or  free-transportation  system,  is  practiced?  I  will  not  aak  in  reference  to 
your  railroad,  but  railroads  in  general  in  this  country. — A.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
nave  you  specify. 

Q.  Well,  your  railroad. — A.  The  policy  of  the  Southern  is  that  its  whole  business 
shall  be  public  to  one  and  all.  I  have  no  objection  to  answering  generally  or 
specifically  if  you  want  it.  The  pass  system  has  grown  to  be  an  abuse  throughout 
tne  entire  country,  and  it  is  an  abuse  on  the  Southern  just  as  well  as  it  is  on  other 
roads,  but  I  hope  not  to  the  same  extent;  but  it  is  an  abuse,  and  one  which  at  the 
moment  we  can  not  throw  off. 

Q.  It  is  just  as  much  prohibited  or  more  prohibited  than  the  ticket-brokerage  sys- 
tem?— A.  No;  not  so  specifically  provided  for  as  the  public  notice  of  reduced  ticket 
rate  that  I  have  spoken  of.  The  language  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  upon  that 
subject  is  such  that  the  prohibition  of  passes  is  covered  by  a  general  clause.  There 
is  no  specific  law  in  regard  to  the  free-transportation  system  only  in  the  question  of 
discrimination. 

Q.  It  is  included  in  that? — A.  It  is  included  in  that,  undoubtedly.  But  you  can 
not  put  your  finger  on  it  with  quite  the  same  specincness  as  you  can  the  other 
provision. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  generally  abused.  You  mean  by  that  that  passes  are  given  without 
consideration? — A.  Without  really  a  proper  consideration,  yes. 

Q.  Legitimate  consideration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  a  general  abuse? — A.  I  do.  I  think  it  is  widespread  all  over 
this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well,  if  it  is  feasible,  to  have  legislation  enacted 
that  will  prevent  it? — A.  I  would  like  to  see  a  statute  passed  that  there  should  not  be 
one  issued  to  anyone.  I  should  like,  with  others,  to  be  made  to  pay  my  railroad  fare 
over  railroads  everywhere  the  same  as  I  pay  my  hotel  bills.  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions voted  in  meeting  on  that  question,  and  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  even  of  the  exchange  system  of  passage  between  railroad- 
of  their  officers.  If  an  employee  of  the  Soutnem  Railroad  Company  is  traveling  on 
the  business  of  the  company  over  another  railroad  he  can  pay  his  fare  just  as  he  pay.s 
his  hotel  bill  when  he  gets  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  if  it  is  a  legitimate  expense 
of  the  Southern  he  can  get  the  amount  back  from  the  treasury^  of  the  company.  That 
is  the  basis  to  which  that  thing  ought  to  be  reduced.  That  is  very  radical,  but  some- 
times to  make  reforms  you  must  tcuce  very  radical  steps,  and  I  am  thoroughly  of  the 
opinion  that  is  one  that  ought  to  be  taken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Whether  on  the  ticket  or  on  the  paas,  there  are  certain 
conditions  that  the  railroads  have  printed  on  there  which  exempt  the  company  from 
liability  for  damage  in  case  of  accident  or  otherwise.  Do  you  regard  the  printed 
matter  on  the  tickets  or  passes  there  as  a  contract? — A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Suppose,  in  case  of  an  accident,  yon  find  the  passenger  hafl  a  scalper's  ticket;  do 
you  think  that  your  road  is  liable  to  the  second  i>arty  to  that  contract  as  much  as  to 
the  first  party  of  the  contract? — A.  That  might  involve  a  law  question  and  I.am  a 
layman  in  respect  to  law.  Our  claim  would  probably  be,  if  we  could  sustain  it,  that 
if  the  man  bought  the  ticket  ill^timately  from  a  scalper,  or  if  the  company  had 
never  received  proper  consideration,  there  was  no  liability. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  greatest  contentions  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  railroad 
ticket,  boueht  out  of  a  regular  railroad  ofiice,  and  not  bought  illegitimately,  that  that 
railroad  ticket  shall  oarry  the  safeguard  in  it  that  the  common  carrier  shall  carry  the 
passenger  with  safety  as  to  life  ana  limb;  is  not  that  contention  made  by  railroad^ — 
A.  Yes,  that  would  be  one  feature  of  it. 

Q.  That  you  would  give  the  full  insurance  in  fact  on  your  ticket,  and  that  you 
claim  the  broker  or  the  scalper  can  not  do  that? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
that  would  amount  to.  Possibly  I  may  answer  your  question  in  stating  it  this  way: 
I  do  not  know  that  we  would  raise  an  objection  to  transferring  that  contract  l^iti- 
mately  to  any  other  individual  at  the  same  price.  That  is,  if  we  sell  John  Smith  a 
ticket,  we  have  no  particular  objection  to  John  Smith's  transferring  that  contract  to 
Bill  Jones,  if  he  does  not  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  detrimental  to  us  in  that  or  other  par- 
ticulars. Now,  the  mere  transfer  of  tnat  one  ticket,  if  we  know  of  the  transaction, 
would  not  affect  us  very  much;  but  if  transferred  at  a  lower  rate,  and  that  results  in 
demoralization  of  future  business,  there  is  another  danger  and  another  damage,  and 
it  is  that  damage  which  is  the  chief  one  to  us.  The  mere  transfer  of  a  ticket  from 
one  passenger  to  another  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  us. 

Q.  (By  fenator  Mallory.)  Well,  is  not  the  point  made  at  the  beginning,  that  is, 
that  it  is  so  unjust  to  these  roads  that  will  observe  the  law,  a  very  strong  argument? 
The  road  that  observes  the  law  does  not  raise  rates  or  decrease  rates,  whereas  another 
road,  naturally  indifferent  about  the  law,  undersells  it — A.  That  is  where  the 
damage  is. 

Q.  Before  leaving  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  what  rule  you  have  in  your  system 
in  regard  to  this  ticket  brokera^,  these  scalpers'  tickets,  as  they  are  commonly 
callea,  when  they  are  discovered  in  the  hands  of  a  passenger? — A.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize them;  we  try  not  to  recognize  them.  I  can  not  say  that  is  absolutely  so  in  all 
oases.  We  might  get  ourselves  in  a  position  where  a  decision  in  court  would  go 
against  us  on  that,  and,  sometimes,  it  is  not  worth  while  for  us  in  every  case  to  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  suffer  damages  in  order  to  protect  against  one  ticket. 

Q.  Well,  there  have  been  cases  in  court,  to  which  attention  has  been  attracted,  in 
which  roads  have  claimed  the  right  to  take  away  that  ticket,  take  it  up  and  put  the 
traveler  off  the  train,  if  he  does  not  pay  his  fare;  in  other  words,  treat  it  as  an  abso- 
lute nullity.  Does  tnat  rule  prevail  generally  amon^  railroads,  do  you  think? — ^A.  In 
practice  I  do  not  think  it  does  on  the  regular  unlimited  ticket.  If  it  was  a  limited 
ticket  and  the  date  had  been  altered,  or  something  like  that,  that  would  be  a  clear 
case  of  fraud,  and  we  would  resist  it.  Or  if  a  pass,  for  instance,  had  been  issued  to 
one  person  and  sent  into  a  ticket  office  or  sold,  and  turned  up  in  the  hands  of  another 
individual,  we  would  resist  accepting  it,  of  course,  where  we  had  good  legal  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  railroad  men  contend  that  if  the  ticket  brokerage 
system  were  abolished  they  could  give  cheaper  rates  to  the  traveling  public? — A. 
That  may  be  an  argument.  I  do  not  think  tiiere  is  any  certainty  or  any  concerted 
action  or  any  obligation  that  that  would  follow.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  gotten 
to  that  particular  point.  The  practical  effect  might  be  as  you  suggest,  if  our  revenue 
should  De  thus  protected  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  natural  tendency  of  rates  is 
always  down. 

Q.  Is  ticket  scalping  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  compel  you  to  keep  rates  up 
to  assure  revenue? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  reason  that  rates  are  kept  to  present 
level.  I  think  the  reasons  are  commercial.  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  tnese  reasons 
would  govern  them.  If  the  abuses  were  done  away  with  I  think  the  tendency  might 
be,  under  the  natural  order  of  things,  toward  reduction.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  that  happen  all  the  time  to  reduce  rates.  Every  railroad  in  this  country 
almost  will  show  year  after  year  that  the  average  amount  received  per  passenger  per 
mile  is  slightly  diminished.  The  abolition  of  abuses  is  only  one  of  the  things  tnat 
might  have  its  effect  in  that  direction;  but  there  is  not  that  intimate  relation  between 
the  two  things  that  your  question  would  indicate.  That  is,  if  the  abuses  of  scalping 
and  passes  were  suddenly  shut  off,  I  do  not  think  that  the  next  day  the  rates  would 
go  down  in  consequence. 

Q.  In  replying  to  Senator  Mallory  you  spoke  about  the  railroads  not  observing  the 
law.  Suppose  two  lines  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  one  line  150  miles  longer  than 
the  other,  and  the  longer  line  seeks  to  get  some  travel  by  giving  some  business  to 
scalpers,  what  law  is  thereby  violated? — A.  They  have  sold,  those  tickets  to  a  scalper 
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at  less  than  the  published  rate,  otherwise  the  scalper  would  not  bujr  them,  and  their 
rate  is  publiflhea  under  the  interstate-commerce  law,  which  requires  that  the  rate 
shall  not  be  reduced  without  3  days'  notice  to  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  vou  have  transportation  to  sell,  and  a  person  buys 
so  much  of  it  and  does  not  use  that  part  of  it,  what  is  the  objection  to  that  man  sell- 
ing the  remaining  portion?  That  is  done  through  ticket  brokers  oftentimes;  but  is 
that  any  hardship  to  your  railroad?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  distinct  hardship  to  the  railroad 
and  the  railroad  is  perfectly  willing  to  meet  the  position  of  the  man  you  speak  of  by 
giving  him  a  return  of  his  mone^  if  he  does  not  want  to  use  the  balance  or  his  ticket. 

Q.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  a  rather  roundabout  process, 
and  it  may  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  his  money  back,  whereas  he  can  step  into 
a  broker's  office  and  sell  his  ticket  at  once? — A.  At  a  discount,  and  not  at  what  the 
railroad  would  give  him — that  is,  so  far  as  remuneration  is  concerned;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  be  in  need  of  money  to  the  extent  that  he  could  not  take 
the  l^al  way  to  have  it  properly  done,  and  the  difference  would  not  weigh  against 
the  matter  lieiiig  ill^all y  done. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  ille^l  or  bad  morally  in  a  man  selling  transportation  he  has 
already  paid  you  for? — A.  Yes;  it  is  wrong,  as  it  injures  unnecessarily  an  existing 
business.  Now,  if  the  ticket  business  were  confined  to  that  and  it  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  which  you  describe,  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  railroads  objecting  to 
it  very  much.  But  the  man  who  bought  that  ticket,  bought  it  and  made  a  contract 
for  transportation  from  point  A  to  point  B,  and  he  either  intended  to  go  that  whole 
distance  or  he  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  I  spoke  of  mileage — 1,000  or  500  mile  ticket? — A.  That  is  certainly  wrong, 
bemuse  we  make  a  contract  with  that  man  for  the  use  of  that  mileage  ticket  on  the 
theory  that  that  man  is  to  use  it. 

Q.  Your  road  pursues  that  policy,  but  the  northern  roads  do  not. — A.  I  am  not 
discussing  the  dinerence  between  our  policy  and  that  of  someone  else;  I  am  discuss- 
ing what  is  a  good  fundamental  principle  for  the  conduct  of  this  particular  kind  of 
business. 

Q.  You  stated  you  considered  it  illegal  and  immoral,  whereas  the  New  York- 
New  Haven  permits  it. — A.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  that  particular  transaction 
was  illegal  and  immoral,  as  you  limit  it  in  your  statement,  but  I  stated  the  use  of 
tickets  by  the  brokers  as  they  do  use  them  is  illegal  and  immoral.  When  I  referred  to 
the  illegal  and  immoral  point  I  was  talking  about  the  railroad  companies  selling  their 
tickets  to  the  brokers,  and  that  was  the  point  that  was  objected  to  at  the  time  i  made 
that  answer.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  scalping  of  a  partially  used  ticket.  But  I 
did  not  finish  my  illustration  with  you.  Now,  this  man  buys  a  ticket  to  go  from 
"A"  to  **  B  "  and  he  stops  at  **  X  "  and  sells  the  rest.  The  railroad  will  sell  him  a 
ticket  to  "  X  '*  at  a  certain  price,  and  it  will  sell  him  a  ticket  to  "  B  '*  at  an  entirely 
different  price,  and  there  may  be  perfectly  legitimate  reasons  for  the  difference  in 
rate  per  mile  between  these  2  points.  Now,  if  the  man  is  only  goin^  to  ''X''  he 
may  be  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  the  railroad  company  by  not  buyme  a  ticket  to ' '  X. " 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire,  for  the  further  elucidation  of  this 
point  m  regard  to  selling  the  unused  part  of  a  through  ticket:  Suppose  I  should  buy 
a  ticket  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  use  it  to  Albany,  then  for  perfectly  good  reasons 
and  in  good  faith  should  not  wish  to  use  the  remaining  portion,  is  there  any  rule 
among  railroads  by  which  I  could  get  back  money  in  proportion  to  the  whole  dis- 
tance?—A.  Not  probably  m  proportion  to  the  whole  distance,  and  there  is  no  such 
rule  that  can  be  said  to  exist  universally.  What  a  great  many  railroads  do  do,  and 
what  I  am  sure  all  roads  under  proper  regulation  of  this  kind  would  do,  would  be  to 
give  you  back  the  difference  between  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Boston^  and  the  rate 
from  Chicago  to  Albany.  That  is,  they  would  put  you  in  the  same  position  as  if  you 
had  known  before  leavmg  Chicago  that  you  were  going  to  stop  at  Albany  and  bought 
an  Albany  ticket  only. 

Q.  That  often  happens,  I  suppose,  to  passengers? — A.  It  does  happen;  we  do  it  con- 
stantly. We  sell  constantly  round-trip  tickets,  and  the  man  goes  to  the  end  of  his 
destination  and  says  he  is  not  going  back  within  the  limit  we  gave  him;  B&y  10  days 
or  2  weeks.  We  say.  Then  the  consideration  for  giving  you  a  round-trip  ticket  is  at 
at  an  end,  because  the  consideration  was  you  would  make  a  round  trip  within  a  given 
time,  but  if  you  wish  to  consider  it  a  one-way  trip  we  will  refund  to  you  what  you  paid 
in  excess  of  what  the  cost  would  have  been  for  a  one-way  trip. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  difference  perfectly  equitable  to  the  passenger** — A.  Per- 
fectly so.  That  is  what  we  would  have  done  if  he  had  gone  to  the  ticket  office  at  first 
and  said,  I  want  a  ticket  to  go  one  way.  We  would  have  sold  him  a  ticket,  and  we 
put  him  right  back  and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  that,  assuming  that  his  chancre  of 
mind  was  for  proper  reasons. 

Q.  What  method  is  provided  for  giving  money  back?    Must  he  correspond  with 
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the  general  traffic  agent? — A.  Ay  a  rule  he  must  put  his  ticket  in  at  the  office  where 
he  is,  and  ask  them  to  correspond  with  the  general  ticket  agent.  Of  course  we  must 
do  it  in  some  regular  way.  We  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  any  ordinary  agent 
do  it  if  the  machinery  for  such  a  transaction  could  conveniently  be  placed  in  every 
agent's  hands,  but  it  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  true  that  a  lai^  element  of  the  public  have  dis- 
crovercKi  that  they  can  cheapen  their  railroad  rat^  in  just  the  way  that  Mr.  Clarke 
has  illustrated,  by  buying  a  ticket  farther  than  they  intend  to  go  and  selling  it  to  the 
walper? — ^A.  Yes';  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  abuses  of  the  scalper's  svstem. 

Q.  Particularly  traveling  men? — A.  Men  who  travel  a  good  deal  nave  that  advan- 
tage, because  in  this,  like  everything  else,  experience  teaches  them  how.  They  find 
what  they  can  do  by  traveling.  A  man  who  sits  in  his  office  and  does  not  travel  does 
not  see  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  We  will  pass  on  now  to  the  head  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion and  undue  preferences  by  railroads.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  to  your  knowl- 
edge unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals  is  practiced  now  by  railroads? — A. 
I  certainly  think  they^ire. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  shapes  they  are  practiced,  such  things  as  rebates,  for 
instance,  and  concessions  and  commission^ — A.  There  are  various  forms. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause,  in  your  judgment,  of  this  discrimination? — A.  To  get  busi- 
ness without  the  other  fellow  finding  out  how  they  get  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  forms  do  they  generally  take  in  discrimination? — A. 
I  claim  not  to  be  an  expert  in  that  business.  Senator  Mallory  has  named  the  chief 
ones.  They  are  rebates  and  commissions  on  business,  allowances  for  car  mileage  on 
cars  owned  by  shippers,  underbilling  in  weights,  billing  the  goods  at  less  weight  than 
the  actual  weight,  which  has  same  effect  as  reducing  the  rate,  and  also  billing  to 
wrong  destination — that  is,  beyond  the  destination  really  required  and  stopping  the 
goods  short,  or  billing  to  one  destination  and  then  diverting  to  another  destination 
U)  which  the  rate  is  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  the  variety  is  limitless — ^the  methods  of 
giving  preferences  to  individuals  over  the  general  public? — A.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
end  to  the  catalogue  of  ingenuities  that  can  be  devised  to  evade  the  law,  but  the 
power  to  evade  applies  not  only  to  transportation  law,  but  to  criminal  law  and  every 
other. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  due  to  the  desire  to  get  traffic? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  let  the  other  fellow  know  anything  about  it? — A.  Yes;  because  if  the 
law  was  obeyed  and  the  rate  made  known  by  3  days'  notice,  the  competitive  carrier 
would  have  the  same  opportunity  to  reduce,  probably  only  a  few  hours  behindhand, 
but  before  the  shipment  could  be  made,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

Q.  The  other  fellow  does  not  find  it  out  at  all? — A.  He  finds  out  after  a  while.  He 
finds  out  that  something  is  going  on,  but  frequently  does  not  find  out  specifically 
what  it  is. 

Q.  He  finds  out  that  somebody  is  shipping  at  lees  rates  than  the  published  rates? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  effect  of  that  is  to  cause  the  other  fellow  to  reduc*  to  special  rates? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  thing  is  ^ing  on  generally? — A.  Yes;  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  serious  abuse? — A.  The  most  serious  of  all  that  are  known  in 
the  transportation  business. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  here  as  to  various  kinds  of  discrimination,  and  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  go  over  the  details  of  them — such  as  the  discrimination  by  reason 
of  the  use  of  the  elevators  under  the  control  of  the  railroads:  discrimination  by  the 
mileage  paid  to  special  car  owners,  the  dressed  beef  people — refrigerator  cars  gener- 
ally. Tnis  has  been  testified  to  here  as  being  a  source  oi  a  very  considerable  abuse; 
that  is,  abuse  in  that  they  enable  certain  individuals  to  get  their  freight  carried  at  less 
than  published  rates,  and  as  such  are  reprehensible.  Now,  is  there  any  suggestion 
you  have  to  make  which  you  think  would  meet  this  difficulty  and  do  away  with  it 
in  the  way  of  legislation? — A.  Suggestions  as  to  preventing  illegal  action  by  additional 
statute  are  very  difficult  of  accomplishment.  1  think  that  the  ^reat  desideratum  in 
this  whole  (question,  the  thing  that  underlies  the  whole  of  it,  is  an  enforcement  of 
the  law  which  requires  absolute  publicity  in  everything  that  is  done  in  respect  to 
rates,  and  I  think  that  everybody  s  hand  ought  to  be  turned  to  accomplish  that  spe- 
cial purpose,  because  that  will  do  away  with  more  abuse,  more  evils  than  any  other  one 
thing  that  can  be  done,  and  I  think  a  good  rule,  where  you  have  quite  a  large  prob- 
lem ahead  of  vou,  is  to  see  what  one  stroke  will  accomplish  the  most  good,  to  o^in 
with,  where  there  must  be  a  series  of  strokes  at  the  best,  and  address  yourself  to  that 
one.  In  this  case  the  great  point  is,  that  the  published  rates  shall  be  the  rates  on 
which  all  the  business  moves. 
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Q.  Well,  that  is  the  law  now? — A.  I  know  it  is  the  law  now.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  enforcement  of  that  law,  and  any  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that,  should  be  taken. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  sug^ted  here  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  railroadinspectors — ^as  it  provides  for  bank  inspectors  for  national 
banks — whose  duty  it  would  be  to  go  at  any  time  and  examine  the  records  of  rail- 
roads for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  comply  with  the  law  or  whether 
they  violate  the  law  in  their  rates.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  feasible? — A.  It 
would  do  some  good  in  reaching  results,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that  plan.  I 
have  said  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  one  occasion,  that  I  should  be 
perfectlv  willing  to  have  all  of  the  traffic  business  of  the  Southern  inspected  by 
licensecf  inspectors.  These  inspectors  should  be  men  who  would  not  reveal  what 
they  saw  in  the  books  of  any  company  to  a  competitor.  These  inspectors  must  be 
subject  to  the  law  and  must  be  men  of  character,  and  the  books  must  be  examined 
just  as  banks  are  examined,  and  the  railroad  companies  must  feel  that  there  would 
be  ordinary  business  respect  shown  as  to  what  is  the  private  part  of  their  business. 
Now,  the  difficulty  about  it  would  be  to  devise  by  statute  a  means  of  avoiding  viola- 
tions of  law.  This  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  not  only  in  transportation 
law,  but  in  criminal  law  or  any  other.  Now,  suppose  you  have  an  inspector  and  he 
goes  into  a  railroad  office  to  mspect;  he  sees  whatever  is  there.  Of  course  he  does 
not  see  what  is  not  there.  Suppose  that  particular  railroad,  if  it  is  determined  to 
violate  the  law,  has  an  understanding,  not  recorded  on  the  books,  with  some  large 
shipper  that  in  12, 18,  or  24  months  hence,  it  will  take  this  question  up  with  him  and 
make  settlement.  The  inspector  does  not  detect  that.  Of  course,  in  time  he  may 
get  around  to  the  point  of  it  after  there  is  a  payment  made  to  that  shipper.  The 
inspector  will  then  see  that  something  of  the  kmd  has  been  done,  but  tne  transac- 
tion will  then  perhaps  be  2  years  old.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  meeting  the  evil  by  inspection.  I  do  not  know  any  way  to  finally  compel  the 
obedience  to  law  except  to  punish  the  criminal.  For  that  reason  I  have  taken  the 
ground — ^and  my  colleagues  differ  with  me — that  the  criminal  section  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  should  not  be  taken  out  ot  it.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  enforced  and 
not  repealed. 

Q.  You  mean  punish  the  individual? — A.  Punish  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
corporation. 

Q.  It  is  very  difficult  to  locate  who  is  responsible. — A.  It  may  be  that  it  is  very 
difficult  sometimes,  as  in  the  Whitechapel  murders  in  London,  to  find  out  who  stuck 
that  knife,  but  nevertheless  you  do  not  repeal  criminal  law  on  that  account. 

Q.  The  objection  that  has  been  raised,  in  my  experience,  as  to  the  infliction  of 
personal  punishment  on  individuals,  is  that  there  is  only  one  head  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  railroiad  employees  are  subordinate  agents,  from  the  general  manager  down,  and 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  punish  a  man  for  obeying  a  superior  officer,  the  man  himself 
possioly  not  knowing  it  is  a  violation  of  law,  the  same  beinK  the  orders  of  a  superior, 
when  if  he  does  not  obey  the  order  of  the  superior  he  will  lose  his  place;  and  for 
that  reason  it  has  been  contended  that  it  is  a  great  deal  l>etter  to  let  the  penalty 
apply  to  the  road  itself,  and  hold  the  road  as  indictable,  and  let  it  be  tried  and 
fined. — A.  With  a  |5,000  penalty;  that  is  the  present  law.  Now,  there  are  plenty  of 
shippers  in  the  United  States  who  have  enougn  business  for  the  railroads  to  warrant 
some  railroad  in  paying  25  such  penalties  in  1  year,  and  if  that  fine  were  the  whole 
question  they  would  pay  it  willingly  to  get  the  business  and  care  nothing  about  it. 
Now,  I  do  not  agree  at  all  in  the  view  that  it  is  a  hardship  upon  a  subordinate  or 
upon  a  superior  that  he  shall  be  required  to  obey  the  law  even  when  he  is  face  to 
face  with  the  crucial  point,  **Must  I  obey  the  law  or  lose  my  situation?"  The  law 
does  not  recognize  the  right  of  a  man  to  make  a  living  illegally  or  crirainally,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  the  railroad  business  when  he  is  not 
in  any  other.  I  am  willing  the  penalty  should  be  applied  wherever  it  fits.  There 
may  be  difficulties  in  reaching  the  right  man,  but  the  man  who  is  responsible  can  be 
reached  if  sufficient  effort  is  made.  If  you  are  the  ri^fht  man,  or  I  am,  no  distinction 
should  be  made,  whether  it  is  the  president  or  a  subordinate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  do  not  think  they  would  ever  miss  it  if  they  hit  the 
president. — A.  Well,  then,  1  am  willing  that  it  should  \ye  the  president.  If  I  can 
not  choose  properly  whether  I  shall  become  a  criminal  or  shall  go  out  of  business,  I 
do  not  know  as  I  deserve  much  sympathy. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  long  and  short  haul,  I  believe  your  road  and  all  the  other 
roads  have  different  rates  for  terminal  points  and  for  intermediate  points? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  a  just  basis  of  the  distinction  between  lonj?  haul  and  short  haul  rates, 
these  short-haul  rates  being  largely  in  excess  pro  rata  of  long  hauls?— -A.  The  basis 
or  the  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  short-haul  rate  shall  be  a  just  and  reasonable 
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rate.  With  that  fact  establiflhed,  if  it  is  established,  it  is  proper  that  the  railroad 
should  take  the  similar  business  from  a  longer  distance  at  a  less  rate,  because  other- 
wise it  mi^ht  not  get  it  at  all,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  that  aSditional  business. 

Q.  The  intermediate  rates  being  fair  and  just  to  the  other  rates? — A.  The  other 
rates  are  a  question  of  commercial  conditions  of  whether  the  railroad  can  secure  the 
haul  or  not. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  is  that  absolutely  necessary  in  very  many  cases? — A.  Yes;  it 
is  in  sparsely  populated  countries  and  where  railroads  have  cost  a  good  deal  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  business  that  that  country  affords.  The  principle  has 
been  very  aptly  illustrated  by  this  sort  of  a  statement:  You  build  vour  house  on  the 
shore  of  the  Potomac  ^^iver  in  a  level  flat  country.  To  get  to  ana  from  your  house 
you  drive,  and  you  haul  your  provisions  at  less  cost  than  a  man  who  builds  his  house 
on  a  neighboring  height,  probably  1,000  feet  up,  but  not  very  far  away,  because  he 
prefers  the  view  and  the  elevation  and  surroundings.  Now,  he  has  necessarily  to  pay 
more  in  the  matter  of  cost  of  transportation  up  to  his  house  than  you  have  to  yours 
in  the  valley,  but  it  is  his  choice,  and  if  he  wants  his  house  upon  a  hill  he  pays  the 
penalty  of  having  to  walk  up  to  it  or  be  hauled  up  at  an  increased  cost  of  exertion  or 
of  money,  as  the  case  may  be,  whenever  he  goes  to  it,  as  compared  with  the  man  who 
prefers  to  locate  on  the  level.  A  set  of  men  come  to  a  place  where  there  is  no  water 
competition  at  all  and  they  build  a  town.  Another  set  of  men  build  a  railroad 
through  that  town  to  some  interior  and  elevated  point  beyond  that  has  probably 
cost  twice  as  much  as  if  built  on  the  level  of  a  water  course.  In  addition,  it  costs  a 
large  percentage  more  to  operate  to  the  higher  level,  and  those  who  require  the  mov- 
ing of  the  freight  up  that  height  should  pay  the  increased  cost.  The  people  in  the 
valley  suffer  the  disadvantage  of  being  down  in  a  low  flat  country  as  compared  with 
the  man  who  built  up  on  the  height,  but  they  save  in  cost  of  their  transportation. 
The  man  on  the  heignt  finally  complains  to  the  railroad  that  it  will  haul  cheaper  for 
the  man  in  the  valley,  and  wny  not  for  him  on  the  hill?  The  railroad  says,  simply 
becaiu'e  it  can  not  afford  it  and  it  is  not  reasonable.  If  the  railroad  had  been  asKed 
to  do  these  things  at  exactly  the  same  rate  at  the  beginning  and  before  the  railroad 
was  built  it  would  have  said,  '*  No,  we  do  not  care  to  build  under  those  conditions. 
We  will  stay  where  we  are  on  the  low  level  and  let  these  people  on  the  hill  do  with- 
out a  railroad."  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  thing.  There  are 
exceptions  and  modifications  and  variations  of  that  idea  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  the 
fundamental  idea  of  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  this  difference  between  long  and  short  haul  rates  is 
essential  to  railroad  management? — ^A.  In  certain  localities. 

Q.  It  is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  conditions  of  the  country  through  which 
the  road  runs? — A.  Through  which  the  road  runs,  and  the  water  conditions  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Q.  Germane  to  that  then  comes  the  other  question  as  to  passenger  rates  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  a  tact  that  in  the  Soutn  passenger  rates 
are  higher  than  in  the  North? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  ascribe  that  to? — A.  Sparse  population;  the  small  amount  of 
business  for  the  passenger  trains. 

Q.  I  believe  in  my  State  they  chaige  4  cents  a  mile. — A.  That  is  above  the  average 
for  the  South.  Florida  is  one  of  the  nighest.  We  have  none  that  are  as  high  as  4 
cents,  but  all  are  gradually  diminishing.  Our  average  rate  for  the  whole  Southern 
system,  6,000  miles  of  railroad,  was  2i  cents  for  the  last  year. 

Q.  There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  and  hear  your 
views  on,  and  that  is  the  complaint  that  is  made  as  to  the  difference  in  the  South  of 
the  rates  for  produce  j:oing  north  and  for  merchandise  coming  south.  On  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  Florida,  and,  I  suppose,  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  going 
north  the  rates  are  considerably  higher  per  100  pounds  than  for  merchandise  coming 
south  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  So  much  difference  is  there, 
that  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  great  discrimination  against  our  products  going  north. 
Why  is  that? — A.  For  certain  classes  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  take  fruits  and  v^etables. — A.  Fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  first  place 
must  be  run  at  very  high  speed,  they  are  so  perishable;  and  in  the  next  place  they 
must  have  a  special  class  ot  equipment,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  it  there  must  also 
be  hauled  a  laige  amount  of  ice  free.  The  rates  include  that.  Trains  must  be 
shorter  on  account  of  high  speed.  We  get  fewer  tons  behind  1  engine  and  in  1  car 
than  we  do  with  other  classes  of  freight  Then  there  is  a  very  large  item  of  insur- 
ance in  it.  Running  those  articles  at  high  speed  the  bill  of  damages  in  case  of  acci- 
dent is  very  different  from  what  it  is  with  other  classes  of  freight.  All  these  things 
go  to  make  up  the  necessity  for  the  difference  in  rate  per  100  pounds. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  conflideration  that  the  trains  coming  south  would  come 
empty  if  they  did  not  bring  those  freights? — A.  No.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you 
would  find  that  that  argument  applied  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Q.  The  reasons  you  Imve  assigned  us,  then,  vou  think  are  the  principal  reasons? — A. 
I  think  those  are  the  governing  reasons.  Whether  the  dominating  load  goes  one 
way  or  the  other  depends  very  much  upon  seasons  of  the  year  and  upon  a  particular 
locality,  as  to  what  their  products  are.  You  go  into  a  busy  district  and,  whether  it 
is  North  or  whether  it  is  South,  the  tonnage  coming  out  oi  that  district  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  probably  dominates  over  ever^  other.  Those  cars  have  to  go 
Dack  empty,  so  your  question  could  not  be  answered  in  any  general  way.  Each  case 
would  have  to  be  taken  up  specifically. 

Q.  Can  you  briefly  state  the  reason  why  rates  from  the  Wtit  to  the  seaboard,  for 
export  goods  or  export  products,  are  less  than  on  products  in  that  direction  for 
domestic  consumption? — ^A.  We  need  to  meet  a  foreign  market  It  is  a  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  as  I  announced  it.  If  the 
rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  a  reasonable  one  for  the  New  York  consumer, 
considering  all  tne  circumstances,  and  if  the  railroad  or  the  grain  merchant  or  the 
flour  merchant  in  the  W^est  can  put  an  additional  amomit  of  business  through  New 
York  for  Liverpool  or  Hauibu^  or  Antwerp,  there  is  no  reason  from  the  railroad 
standpoint  and  from  the  shippers'  standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  New  York 
consumers,  why  the  rates  should  not  be  so  adjusted,  if  possible,  as  to  send  that 
product  abroad.  If,  In  making  the  general  adjustment  as  to  price,  it  is  found  that 
the  railroad  must  take  less  than  its  New  York  rate,  then  the  railroad  is  simply  doing 
its  part  in  that  general  combination  to  forward  the  American  product  to  a  foreign 
market,  and  the  New  York  consumer  is  not  injured. 

Q.  I  believe  rates  to-day  are  lower  than  they  ever  have  been,  are  they  not? — A. 
AVeli,  I  can  not  speak  specifically  of  the  trunk-line  rates  at  the  moment.  Taking  the 
year  as  a  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  lower. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  development  of  the  grain 
trade  through  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  upon  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  have  not  had  any  personal  part  in  that 
question.     I  have  to  watch  it  more  of  less. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  it  has  had  a  very  modifying  effect  on  the  rate^ 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  seaboard. — A.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has 
had  some.    My  own  impression  is  that  the  effect  of  it  has  been  much  exaggerated. 

Q.  Your  experience  in  the  railroad  business  has  been  through  pretty  nearly  all  the 
various  spheres  of  it? — A.  Yes;  substantially  the  whole. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  that  it  is  practicable  for  one  central  authority  to  establish  rates 
for  the  wnole  United  States?  Suppose  Congress  should  ves  tthe  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  power  to  fix  rates  for  the  United  States  at  large,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  practicable  for  a  body  of  men  here  in  Washington  to  do  tnat? — A.  I  do  not. 
I  am  very  sure  it  would  not;  that  is,  to  do  it  with  any  wisdom.  They  can  issue  a 
military  order  on  any  line,  but  rates  can  not  be  adjustea  arbitrarily. 

Q.  I  mean  with  justice  to  the  railroads  and  with  justice  to  the  public? — A.  With 
justice  to  the  railrcxeuls  and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  it  is  certainly  impracticable. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  large  a  problem  for  any  five  men 
or  fifty  men  to  handle  the  business  of  makine  those  tariff  rates.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible. Tariffs  are  the  result  of  the  constant  friction  of  commerce.  Now,  nobody  but 
the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  can  do  it  thoroughly.  You  can  not  do  it 
by  any  central  power.  If  every  railroad  in  the  United  Stat^  was  owned  by  one  man 
and  he  attempted  to  make  one  rate  bureau  that  would  look  after  all  of  his  rates,  he 
would  fail.  He  would  be  compelled  to  subdivide  it  for  each  section  of  the  country, 
or  for  different  commodities,  and  for  different  conditions,  and  place  the  responsibility 
for  each  group  on  those  to  whom  the  authority  was  delegated.  There  are  railroads 
in  this  country  to-day  that  are  so  large  that  no  one  man  undertakes  to  make  the 
tariffs.  He  does,  in  a  measure,  decide  as  to  whether  alterations  of  the  tariff  shall  or 
shall  not  take  place,  but  as  to  making  it,  he.can  not  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  conceding  it  to  be  a  fact  tnat  it  is  a  physical  and  moral  impossibility  for 
any  central  authority  here  in  Washington  to  make  tariff  rates  for  the  United  States, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  such  an  authority,  such  a  body,  to  consider 
the  question  of  correcting,  amending,  or  rectifying  rates  tnat  are  already  established, 
but  which  may  be  sources  of  complaint,  upon  hearing  the  complainte(? — ^A.  Oh.  yes; 
that  is  practicable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
productive  of  good. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  best  authority,  the  one  which  can  be  relied  on  to  do 
justice  to  the  public  and  the  individual,  is  the  railroad  itself? — A.  The  railroad  itself, 
with  absolute  publicity  in  everything  it  does.    That  is,  the  people  who  have  spent 
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their  lives  at  that  husiness  and  have  grown  up  in  it  know  what  the  real  problem 
before  them  is. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  much  complaint,  at  least,  as  to  the  diversity  of  classiiication. 
I  understand  that  there  are  three  different  classifications  in  the  United  States.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  a  central  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce 
tk>mmi8Bion  to  classify  freight  for  the  whole  United  States? — A.  No;  scarcely.  But 
I  think  there  ou^ht  to  be  more  uniformity  of  classification  than  there  is. 

Q.  You  think  it  practicable? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  done  for  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  probably,  and  with  reference  to  the  different  conditions 
in  those  sections.  I  do  not  think  a  uniform  classification  for  the  United  States  would 
be  just  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  railroads,  because  classification  at  last  is  a  means 
of  making  rates,  you  know.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Wlmt  may  be  said  to  be  the  general  rule  underlying  the  making  of  classifica- 
tions?— A.  It  is  simply  a  means  of  classifying  several  articles  into  one  group,  so  that 
in  naming  a  rate  you  are  not  naming  a  separate  rate  on  every  comm^it^,  but  you 
are  naming  a  rate  upon  a  group  of  commodities  for  purposes  of  convenience;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Some  railroads  will  have  a  great  deal  of  one  particular  group  to  deal  with  in 
transportation;  others  will  have  very  little  of  that  particular  group.  Does  the  fact 
of  having  more  or  less  of  that  particular  sroup  exert  an  influence  in  its  classification, 
as  to  its  being  class  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5? — A.  Not  so  much  in  its  classification,  because  that 
would  be  governed  more  by  the  question  of  the  rate;  but  classification  would  enter 
into  it,  of  course. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  where  you  have  a  very  large  amount  of  a  partic- 
ular product  which  is  handled  by  a  particular  road,  that  that  necessitates  that  road 
makmg  a  different  classification  for  that  particular  product  than  is  made  by  another 
road  which  has  very  little  of  that  particular  product  to  handle? — A.  Well,  it  might 
be  necessary  or  it  might  not.  The  practical  enect  of  that  would  be  this:  If  a  road  has 
a  very  small  amount  of  it,  they  do  not  care  very  much  about  it  and  do  not  want  to 
be  bothered  with  it  as  an  exceptional  thing,  and  they  simply  place  it  in  some  general 
classification,  because  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  cut  any  figure.  These  questions 
arise  frequently  when  new  developments  take  place  in  a  particular  section  of  the 
country.  In  a  State  very  near  vou,  Alabama,  before  there  was  a  ton  of  pig  iron  made 
there,  the  probability  is  that  if  you  had  looked  at  the  tariffs,  you  would  have  seen 
pig  iron  in  some  class.  Of  course,  there  was  very  little  of  it  to  move.  If  somebody 
h^  shipped  10  tons  of  it  for  some  particular  need  in  manufacturing,  it  did  not  cut 
any  figure;  but  the  moment  the  blast  furnaces  w^ere  established,  it  l^came  a  special 
product  for  that  country.  It  could  not  go  under  a  general  class,  and  the  question 
became  what  should  be  the  necessity  in  the  way  of  rates  to  put  that  pig  fron  into  the 
markets  of  the  world.  That  probably  required  several  adjustments,  and  finally  it 
did  not  take  the  form  of  classification  at  all.  They  simply  made  what  they  call  a 
commodity  rate  and  said,  pig  iron  so  and  so,  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  that  class. 
That  is  a  system  of  evolution.  I  am  not  speaking  with  knowl^ge.  of  course,  as  to 
Alabama  iron.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Alabama  tariff  and  had  never  seen  one 
at  that  time,  but  that  is  probably  what  occurred.  There  was  an  evolution  there  work- 
ing out  by  reason  of  a  new  industry  and  a  very  latge  one,  which  compelled  the  ^v- 
ing  of  a  new  rate  on  pig  iron.  For  such  reason,  you  can  not  make  your  classifications 
alMolutely  uniform.  You  may  open  a  mine  of  a  particular  mineral  that  has  never 
been  known  in  that  section  of  the  country  before;  it  is  a  new  development  and  if  you 
turn  to  the  tariff  sheet  of  the  road,  that  mineral  may  not  be  mentioned  at  all,  or  it 
may  be  iust  arbitrarily  placed  in  some  classification,  fixing  a  rate  for  it  that  would  be 
absolutely  prohibitory  m  moving  it.  Then  the  railroad  man  must  take  up  the  ques- 
tion as  to  where  it  can  ^o  and  at  what  price,  and  to  what  extent  he  can  lower  the  rate 
by  changing  the  classification  or  by  making  a  commodity  rate,  in  order  to  start 
shipment. 

Q.  In  making  the  classification  in  tariff  rates,  do  the  railroads,  as  a  rule,  follow  the 
practice  of  imposing  all  the  traffic  will  bear? — A.  They  probably  did  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

Q.  Do  they  continue  to  do  it? — A.  It  is  now  done  by  a  general  whittling  away  of 
rates  under  constantly  chan^ng  conditions.  The  thing  has  settled  itself  down  to 
commercial  conditions  covering  everjrthing.  The  real  problem  of  the  railroad  man- 
ager in  rates  is  to  meet  new  conditions  and  prevent  making  violent  disturbances;  I 
mean,  if  he  is  pursuing  a  legitimate  business. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  steady  trend  toward  consolidation  of  rail- 
road interests  in  this  country? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  it  is  rapid? — A.  Very  rapid  of  late. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  that  on  rates,  do  you  think?— A.  I  do  not  think  it 
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will  have  any  material  effect  on  rate«,  unless  it  retards  the  ratio  of  diminution  in 
rates.     It  may  do  that  to  some  extent. 

Q.  The  tendency  undoubtedly  is  to  do  away  with  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  if  competition  is  done  away  with,  then  the  incentive  to  reduce  rates  will 
not  longer  exist? — A.  Well,  I  say  it  may  retard  that  j^rocess  of  reductions,  but  part 
of  the  reduction  of  rates  which  is  going  on  constantly  in  this  country  is  the  result  of 
commercial  conditions,  of  getting  more  products  to  market  all  the  time,  and  that 
of  itself  is  putting  down  the  average  rates,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  competition? — A.  Without  reference  to  competition. 
Now,  added  to  that  is,  of  course,  this  irregular  ille^l  action  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  where  one  man  comes  in  and  makes  a  private  agreement  with  the  shipper. 
The  other  road  finds  it  out  and  thinks  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  have  a  lower  publishea  rate  than  you  had  before. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  consolidations  that  have  taken  place  already  have  increased 
rates.  The  steadiest  rates  in  America  to-day,  where  the  interstate-commerce  law  is 
more  rigorously  observed  in  respect  to  fighting  secret  rates,  is  in  the  place  where  the 
consolidations  nave  taken  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  this  consolidation  continues  will  it  not  be  necessary, 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
more  power,  and  will  not  the  r^ulation  of  rates  by  l^ifllatures  be  more  necessary 
than  it  has  been  hitherto? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  the  railroads  will  take  care  of  the  public  without  that  interference? — 
A.  Yes;  I  go  further  than  that.  I  think,  if  by  any  means,  by  consolidation  or  by 
statute  or  otherwise,  you  can  do  away  with  secret  rates,  the  complaints  upon  the 
part  of  the  public  will  almost  entirely  disappear  simultaneously.  I  think  tnere  are 
numerous  illustrations  of  that  tendency  in  support  of  that  statement. 

Q.  Well,  suppose,  with  competition  entirely  done  away  with  and  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  all  the  railroads  or  any  other  corporations  to  make  everything  they  csn  for 
their  stockholders,  the  rates  become  burdensome  to  the  public— they  nave'  been  so 
in  some  instances — is  there  any  way  out  of  that  but  by  this  governmental  interference 
that  I  have  suggested? — A.  Well,  1  should  go  back  of  what  you  say.  It  all  depends 
upon  what  you  mean  by  "burdensome  to  the  public."  Now,  admitting  your  premi- 
ses for  the  present,  I  should  have  to  answer  but  one  way:  If  these  rates  did  become 
burdensome  in  the  true  sense,  or  if  these  railroads  were  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  that  condition  of  affairs  and  squeeze  a  lot  of  people  out  of  business  and  all  that,  I 
think  there  should  be  some  regulation,  because  no  one  recognizes  more  than  I  do 
that  a  railroad  is  a  quasi-public  corporation.  It  ought  to  have  some  regulation,  but 
I  think  the  best  regulation  of  any  business  that  is  intended  to  serve  the  public  is  that 
it  should  be  absolutely  free  from  concealment.  You  will  not  have  such  alnises  if 
everything  that  any  railroad  officer  does  is  known.  The  corporation  could  not  sus- 
tain itself.  But  as  to  burdensomeness  of  freight  rates,  those  rates  in  this  country  now 
are  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Therefore  you  can  not  consider  that 
the  general  level  of  rates  in  this  country  is  unreasonable  or  burdensome.  Now,  we 
know  that  where  consolidations  have  taken  place  rates  have  not  been  raised.  The 
Southern  Railway  Company  is  probably  as  ^ood  an  illustration  of  consolidation  as 
exists  in  this  or  any  otner  country.  What  is  now  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
was,  five  or  six  years  ago,  something  like  35  or  36  corporations.  The  rates  have  not 
been  raised.  The  facilities  I  think  every  man  who  knows  that  country  knows  have 
been  very  largely  increased.  The  properties  are  in  better  condition.  Therefore  I 
do  not  think  the  condition  that  vou  suggest  will  arise  at  all,  and  I  think  the  logic  of 
past  events  goes  to  show  it.  It  fs  not  so  much  what  the  shipper  pays,  providc»a  it  is 
not  exorbitant,  of  course,  and  does  not  keep  him  out  of  the  markets,  as  it  is  that  the 
rates  are  so  adjusted  that  no  one  has  a  better  rate  than  another,  and  that  no  other 
community  or  locality  that  furnishes  the  same  product  has  a  relative  advantage.  If 
you  will  get  the  discriminations  out  of  the  way,  I  therefore  say  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  problem  of  governmental  supervision  of  railroads  will  disapi)ear.  You 
have  two  prominent  illustrations  of  that  to-day  in  this  country,  and  I  had  occasion 
to  say  this  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  they  assented  to  my  two 
illustrations  at  that  time.  I  said  to  them,  and  I  venture  the  statement  to  you,  that 
there  are  two  sections  of  the  country  now  from  which  there  are  fewer  complaints 
than  any  others,  namely,  New  England  and  those  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  >iississippi  nvers.  They  all  assented  and  said,  "Yes,  that  is 
true."  The  reason  for  that  is  that  in  those  two  sections  secret  rates  have  largely 
disappeared. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  have  you  not,  since  your  consolidation  there,  materially 
lowered  rates? — A.  No,  it  has  not  materially  lowered  them,  iKvausewe  found  those 
several  properties  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  unable  to  earn  anything  to  pay  interest, 
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and  not  a  single  one  of  them  keeping  up  the  properties  over  which  these  people  had 
to  ride  or  do  business.  Now,  that  was  not  a  condition  from  which  to  lower  rates  at 
that  time.  The  Southern  has  been  in  operation  5  years.  During  that  time  the 
average  rates  obtained  have  decreased  about  7  percent,  notwithstanding  that. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Referring  to  the  subject  of  governmental  ownership  and 
operation,  what,  in  vour  opinion,  would  be  the  result  of  that?  Would  it  prevent  dis- 
crimination?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  see,  if  the  roads  were  honestly  manag^  by  the 
Government,  why  should  thev  discriminate.  It  would  not  do  away  with  chai]ges  of 
discrimination;  it  would  not  do  away  with  this  community  and  this  State  petitioning 
the  Government  that  another  community  and  another  State  had  an  advantage. 
That  relative  adjustment  between  the  different  sections  of  the  country  would  be  a 
very  serious  problem  unless  the  strong  voice  of  the  Government  said,  *' Those  are 
the  rates  and  they  will  not  be  changed.^'  If  you  get,  so  to  speak,  an  imperisd  sort  of 
government  of  the  railroads,  under  governmental  ownerahip,  it  might  say  arbitrarily 
what  should  be  charged.    That  is  wnat  they  do  in  Germany. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  under  such  management  and  operation  the  railroads  of 
the  country  might  be  managed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wnole  people,  or  more  so 
than  thev  are  to-day? — A.  You  mean  by  governmental  ownership? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  it? — A.  No;  my  opinion  is — of  course  it  is  simply  an  opin- 
ion— that  you  would  find  a  rigidity  that  would  prevent  the  rapid  improvement  in 
transportation  facilities  that  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  present  prevailing  rates  in  this  country  when  you  say 
that  they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  world?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  short-haul  rates  in 
this  country  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  not? — A.  No,  it  is  not.  We  may  have  some  short-haul  rates  that  are  as 
high  as  anywhere,  where  the  roads  are  doing  a  very  small  amount  of  business.  If 
you  will  analyze  it  you  will  probably  find  a  very  small  amount  of  business  hauled 
on  such  roads  at  a  very  high  rate,  in  comparison  with  larger  amounts  moved  by  the 
long  haul.  But  the  average  freight  rates  in  America  are  the  cheapest  of  any  impor- 
tant civilized  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  Is  it  not  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  long  hauls  give  an  opportunity  for 
cheaper  rates,  and  are  more  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere? — A.  That  is  one  reason 
they  are  more  prevalent.  Undoubtedly  the  long  hauls  of  the  American  roads  are 
one  element  that  has  enabled  them  to  make  these  cheaper  rates;  our  long  distances 
have  been  a  large  element  in  that  result 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  looked  into  the  governmental  ownership  in  Ger- 
many, for  instance? — A.  In  a  measure,  yes.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  been  a  close 
student,  but  I  have  watched  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  the  Grerman  Empire? — A.  I  do 
not.  Certainly  when  you  travel  over  the  German  railroads  you  do  not  get  anything 
like  the  promptness,  or  the  eflftciency,  or  the  courtesy,  or  the  luxury  that  you  do  in 
America;  and  as  for  the  prompt  movement  of  freight,  why  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  It  frequently  takes  longer  to  ^t  a  ton  of  freight  across  the  German 
Empire  than  it  would  from  here  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the 
management  of  railroads  would  be  an  evil  greater  than  'most  of  the  evils  from  which 
the  public  suffers  now? — A.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  evil. 

Q.  You  have  testified  in  regard  to  discriminations  being  practiced  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  That  is  true  on  your  system,  as  I  understand,  as  well  as  on  others? — A. 
No,  I  do  not  think  we  are  discriminating.  The  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  our 
Southern  oflScers  strictly  that  we  make  no  secret  concessions  to  anybody.  If  anyone 
wants  to  ship  over  the  Southern  Railway  he  must  ship  at  the  published  tariff,  and 
we  have  lost  some  business  by  that,  but  we  find  by  experience  that  in  the  end  we 
get  that  business  back. 

Q.  Is  there  no  discrimination  through  the  mediumship  of  commodity  tariffs? — A, 
No;  because  the  commodity  tariff  is  open  to  anybody.  If  we  make  a  commodity 
tariff  it  is  for  anybody  who  ships  that  commodity,  not  for  any  single  individual. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  carry  pig  iron  or  a  highly  finished  product  at  the 
same  rate? — A.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  a  discrimination  to  charge  more  for  a  piece  of  fin- 
ished steel  than  it  is  for  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 

Q.  You  misunderstood  me.  Do  you  charge  the  same  rate  to  any  individual  for  the 
same  article? — A.  Yes;  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions,  from  the  same  point 
of  origin  to  the  same  point  of  destination. 

Q.  It  applies  to  the  petroleum  industry  as  well  as  any  other? — A.  It  applies  to 
everything. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  is  on  other  roads  in  the  South? — A.  Well,  the  rates  as 
a  rule  in  the  South  are  very  uniformly  maintained  now,  and  that  is  ascrihable  to  the 
fact  that  a  condition  of  confidence  has  grown  up  there  which  has  done  away  lUmost 
entirely  with  the  discriminations  between  individuals.  The  shippers  do  not  expect 
that  other  shippers  are  getting  an  advantage,  and  therefore  they  do  not  complain  and 
do  not  apply  for  such  advantages.  This  was  a  very  difficult  thfng  to  bring  about.  It 
did  not  exist  5  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  not  preferences  given  to  a  large  shipper  through  the  mediumshij)  of 
his  making  some  preparations  for  handling  his  goods  or  for  receiving  or  storing 
them? — A.  None  out  ol  the  road;  no.  If  a  man  builds  his  own  warehouse  alongside 
of  the  track  we  do  not  give  him  any  less  rate  by  reason  of  that.  If  it  facilitates  his 
business  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  it,  but  we  do  not  give  him  anything  off  the  rate  for  it. 

Q.  And  you  give  every  other  shipper  and  any  other  shipper  the  same  rate? — A. 
The  same  rate  precisely. '  The  only  mstinction  as  to  the  amount  of  his  business  is, 
that  there  is  a  carload  rate  on  some  things  and  a  less  than  carload  rate,  and  if  he 
ships  100  carloads  he  pays  the  same  per  car  as  if  he  ships  1 ;  and  the  tariff  shows  the 
difference  between  the  carload  and  less  than  carload;  it  is  all  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  posted,  and  he  can  inform  himself  as  to  what  it  is. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  any  lai^  company,  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for 
instance,  any  advantage  in  getting  the  business  of  the  people  along  the  line  of  jour 
road  over  any  other  company? — A.  No,  unless  they  have  superior  £ivantages  within 
their  own  business;  none  so  far  as  the  railroad  company  furnishes  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Are  the  rates  charged  for  haulins  those  tank  trars  the 
same  as  are  charged  for  hauling  like  cars  for  any fixiy  else? — A.  i  es.  If  a  man  owns 
his  car,  under  the  present  c^r  mileage  system,  we  pay  him  the  established  rate  of 
mileage  on  hiH  car;  but  we  do  that  K)r  any  man  wno  furnishes  his  car.  I  should 
like  to  see  that  done  away  with,  but  we  can  not  do  it.  The  cars  are  there  and  every- 
body takes  them  and  takes  them  at  the  established  rate.  We  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  or  go  without  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  the  different  discriminations  to  which  you  alluded 
before  do  not  exist  in  the  South,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  I  say 
positively  they  do  not  exist  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  and  they  do  not  exist  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  the  South. 

Q.  But  you  do  believe  that  they  do  exist? — A.  Oh,  I  think  there  are  some,  but  I 
think  they  are  very  small  in  the  South  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  On  the  subject  of  pooling  contracts — legalizing  them — it 
has  been  proposed  and  urged  in  Congress  that  the  provision  of  the  interetate-com- 
merce  law  inhibiting  the  pooling  of  traffic  and  profits  by  railroads  be  done  away 
with,  and  that  such  contracts  be  legalized.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect 
of  that  on  the  question  of  discrimination  that  we  have  just  heard  so  much  of? — A.  I 
think  it  would  tend  to  diminish  it;  that  it  would  necessarily  do  away  with  it  I  do 
not  believe. 

Q.  There  are  several  propositions  in  different  forms.  Among  them  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  met  with  more  favor  than  others,  and  that  is  that  power  should  be 
given  to  the  railroads  to  make  such  contracts  as  they  please  concerning  their  traffic 
and  profits,  but  that  it  should  be  subject  to  supervision  by  some  constituted  authority, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  suggested,  to  approve  of  such 
contracts  or  disapprove  of  them.  Have  you  thought  anything  on  that  subject? — A. 
Yes;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  that? — A.  I  think  that  if  the  legalizing  of  pools  is  to  be 
done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  some  jtower  or  authority  to  decide  whether 
such  pool  would  result  in  excessive  or  unreasonable  rates.  I  should  be  entirel}*^  will- 
ing to  have  that  done  so  far  as  the  pool  contract  and  the  pooled  traffic  was  concerned. 

Q.  \  ou  think,  then,  if  that  were  permitted,  that  there  would  immediately  be  a 
percef)tible  cessation  of  this  abuse  of  discrimination? — A.  I  think  so.  In  certain 
localities  it  ought  to  have  a  G^ood  deal  of  effect  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  through  rates  com- 
pared with  the  present? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  a£Eect  them  materially.  It 
might  affect  them  in  tnink-line  territory  to  some  extent,  in  respect  to  the  very  low 
rates  that  have  obtained  there  of  late;  out  as  to  the  average  of  those  rates  I  do  not 
think  it  would  affect  them  materially.  At  all  events,  that  would  place  it  where,  if 
it  did  ^ect  them,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  annul  the  contract  at 
once,  and  that  would  be  a  protection  against  any  undue  increase  of  those  rates. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  taxation 
of  your  railroads  by  the  States?  Have  von  any  suggestions  to  make  regarding  that? 
Do  you  find  that  it  in  oppressve? — A.  iso;  I  have  no  suggestions.  The  taxation  is 
very  hijjh. 
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Q.  Generally  is  oppressive? — A.  In  some  cases  it  is  oppressive. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  it,  is  there,  where 
you  run  through  the  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  has  been  devised. 

Q.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  they  have  a  railroad  commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  trouble  with  them? — A.  I  can  not  say  that. 

Q.  No  serious  trouble  over  the  question  of  discrimina^on? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
we  do.  We  do  not  have  any  trouble  on  the  score  of  discrimination  anyhow.  We 
have  almost  ceased  to  have  discriminations  in  the  South. 

Q.  If  you  were  discriminating A.   (Interrupting.)  We  would  hear  from  it;  we 

ought  to. 

Q.  These  State  commissions  would  interfere? — A.  If  we  were  discriminating 
between  individuals  under  like  conditions  we  ousht  to  correct  it  or  pay  the  penalty. 
As  common  carriers  we  have  no  right  to  do  it  and  we  endeavor  not  to. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Does  the  same  apply  to  localities? — A.  Yes.  But  I  said 
individuals  in  that  case  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  never  seen  two  communities  yet 
that  had  a  question  up  between  them  that  did  not  feel  that  they  were  discriminated 
against.  Not  that  thev  intend  to  be  unjust  about  it,  but  charges  of  discrimination 
between  localities  involve  so  thoroughly  the  question  of  like  or  unlike  conditions  that 
no  two  men  look  at  it  alike.  If  two  men  are  shipping  goods  from  A  to  B  those  con- 
ditions are  exactly  alike  and  there  is  no  room  for  disagreement  on  conditions.  But 
it  is  very  much  'more  diflScult — the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  United  States 
to-day — to  adjust  the  rates  between  commimities. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  a  ton  of  freight  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Salt  Lake 
City  or  to  the  Pacific  slope  will  be  shipped  at  a  great  deal  less  than  flie  same  ton  of 
freight  shipped  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Now,  the  illustration  that  you  make 
with  reference  to  elevation,  etc.,  hardly  applies  in  that  case.  The  distance  from  Chi- 
csLgo  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  miles  lonser  than  it  is  from  Denver.  I  should 
like  to  have  you  explain. — A.  Well,  I  should  hesitate  to  take  up  in  detail  a  case  of 
that  kind  in  a  country  where  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rate  conaitions.  Personally 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  or  that  section  of  the  country  and 
the  rates  that  apply  to  it,  and  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  look  into  it,  and  therefore  I 
should  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion  with  regard  to  a  specific  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  only  refermi  to  that  for  illustration. — A.  Well,  where  the  conditions  are  not 
essentially  different  I  think  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law  ought  to  apply.  That  is,  I  do  not  think  a  railroad  ought  to  arbitrarily  charge 
more  for  a  short  distance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  a  ton  of  freight  from  a  given  point  in  the 
West,  Chicago  for  instance,  that  is  being  shipped  for  export  purposes,  should  be 
hauled  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  a  less  price  than  a  ton  of  the  same  freight  that  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes? — A.  In  New  York? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  1  can  conceive  that  it  can  be  very  reasonable  and  very  just  to  the 
community  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  might  resolve  itself  into  a  question  as  to  whether  that  ton  of 
freight  went  abroad  at  all.  Suppose  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on  that  ton 
of  freight  for  New  York  consumption  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  rate;  that  is,  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  carrier  for  transporting  it  there.  That  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  that  rate  being  in  existence.  Now.  suppose  the  price  of  that  par- 
ticular commodity  at  Antwerp  is  such  that  the  man  wno  nas  that  ton  of  freight  at 
Chicago  can  not  sell  it  at  Antwerp  unless  he  can  get  something  off  the  ocean  freight 
and  get  a  little  off  from  the  railroad  freight,  and  men  he  gets  his  own  profit  down  to 
a  mere  bi^telle  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  business  in  Antwerp.  The  combina- 
tion of  railroad  rate  to  New  York  and  ocean  rate  to  Antwerp  thus  made  is  such  that 
he  can  sell  that  ton  of  freight  in  Antwerp.  Now,  suppose  on  that  ton  of  freight  it  has 
been  necessary  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  name  a  less  rate  than  was  named  the 
same  day  on  a  similar  ton  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  New  York  con- 
sumption. The  New  York  man  is  not  injured,  because  he  has  been  paying  a  reason- 
able rate.  It  does  not  affect  anyone  else  in  America  except  that  New  York  consumer. 
The  article  is  going  to  Antwerp.  This  condition  is  a  market  condition  entirely. 
Nobody  has  been  injured.  The  man  who  shipped  it  has  been  benefited,  because  he 
has  been  able  to  market  a  ton  of  freight  that  he  could  not  otherwise  market,  there 
being  no  market  for  it  in  this  country'  at  the  moment,  assuming  that  this  market  is 
supplied.  The  railroad  is  benefited  to  a  very  limited  extent  probably.  It  may  make 
a  very  little,  and  it  could  not  have  hauled  that  freight  except  at  the  reduced  rate, 
but  it  is  willing  to  do  that  in  order  to  get  the  additional  ton  of  freight,  and  besides 
it  aids  in  putting  the  American  merchant  or  farmer  into  a  market  tnat  they  would 
nut  otherwise  reach.  Now,  under  all  these  circumstances  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  unn^aeKjimblc  in  taking  that  ton  (»f  freight  at  a  less  rate  tlmu  they  would 
take  it  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
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Q.  I  take  it  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  measured  by  the  value  of  the  article 
after  it  reaches  its  destination? — A.  That  is  one  element. 

Q.  That  is  the  main  element,  is  it  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  both  cases,  both  for  foreign  and  domestic  consumption,  is  not  that  the  main 
element? — A.  The  main  element  deciding  whether  it  would  go  or  not? 

Q.  No;  in  detenninine  the  cost  of  transportation. — A.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
determining  the  cost  of  transportation,  because  the  cost  of  transportation  is  fixed 
r^ardless  of  it;  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  the  same  if  you  doubled  that 
rate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Suppose  you  hauled  that  ton  of  freight  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  and  charged  nothing  for  it;  is  anybody  hurt? — A.  Yes;  the 
railroad  is  hurt. 

Q.  Anybody  outside  of  the  railroad? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  should  think  the  rail- 
road would  have  the  entire  burden  in  that  case  unless  the  shipper  i^reed  to  give  up 
his  ton  of  freight  as  well.     He  might  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  To  ^  back  to  this  question  of  the  taxation  of  railways 
by  the  States,  can  you  state  what  is  the  basis  of  the  State  taxation  of  railways,  as  far 
a«  the  Southern  road  is  concerned,  or  whether  there  is  any  particular  system  that  is 

Practiced  by  all  the  States,  or  whether  they  differ  among  themselves? — A.  They 
iffer  more  or  less.  In  general  terms,  it  is  based  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
properties.  The  properties  are  valued  by  some  constituted  board,  usually  at  the  rate 
of  so  much  per  mile,  and  then  the  taxation  rate  is  applied.  Now,  that  system  of 
assessment  of  valuation  differs  in  almost  every  State. 

Q.  In  some  you  think  it  is  too  high? — A.  Oh,  in  some  it  is  entirely  too  high. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingoton.J  Is  the  property  divided  into  real  estate  and 
rolling  stock? — ^A.  It  is  divided  into  the  roadbed  and  the  personal  moving  property . 
Those  are  the  two  classes;  that  is,  the  roadbed,  depots,  etc.,  are  in  one  cli^  and  the 
rolling  stock  and  moving  property  in  another.     That  is  the  general  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  tax  is  by  the  mile? — A.  By  the  mile  usually.  The 
valuation  of  the  road  in  different  sections  is  valued  per  mile.  They  take  up  one  sec- 
tion of  the  road  and  usually  that  follows  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  old  chartered 
corporations,  even  if  they  have  been  consolidated  into  combinations.  This  plan  is 
usually  adhered  to  because  it  has  become  a  habit  or  custom  coming  down  from  the 
old  times. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  01  any  service  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  respect? — A.  Well,  they  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  respect  of 
publicity  of  rates  and  action;  they  have  accomplished  a  goocfdeal  in  the  way  of  sys- 
tematization  of  accounting  and  records,  so  that  the  work  of  all  the  railroads  can  be 
very  much  more  intelligently  examined;  and  then  they  have  accomplished  some 

Saod  by  their  prosecution  oi  people  who  are  violating  the  law.  They  have  not 
one  a  great  deal  of  that. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  be  empowered  to  enforce  their 
decrees  on  questions  of  discriminations  and  unjust  tariffe?— A.  On  discriminations 
between  individuals,  yes;  as  to  tariffs,  no. 

Q.  The  original  intention  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  I  believe,  so  far  as  the 
public  understood  it,  was  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  the 
power  to  determine  that  a  thing  was  contrary  to  law  and  that  that  would  be  observed 
until  set  aside  by  some  superior  judicial  authority? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
opinion  was.  I  was  very  actively  engaged  in  railroad  traffic  at  that  time,  but  I  must 
say  I  never  thought  so,  in  respect  to  rates  or  tariffs. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  them  power  to  see  that  their 
decrees  are  obHerved  and  their  findings  followed  until  an  appellate  court  sets  aside 
their  decision? — A.  No;  I  think  if  there  is  a  controversy  on  that  question  it  ought  to 
go  to  court  for  decision. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Congress  to  say:  **You  are  simply  an  advisory 
bo(ly,"  or  to  give  them  the  power  to  see  that  their  findings  are  put  into  effect  until 
some  appellate  power  sets  them  aside? — A.  What  is  to  protect  tne  railroads?  Sup- 
pose the  court  should  finally  decide  that  the  rate  was  not  unjust  or  unreasonable? 
The  question  of  discrimination  is  different  from  the  question  of  an  unjust  rate.  A 
discrimination  is  a  distinct  offense  under  the  law,  and  should  be  followed  by  punish- 
ment. I  have  no  objection  to  the  commission  being  given  any  power  you  please  for 
such  punishment,  but  when  it  comes  to  deciding  a  question  as  to  whether  a  certain 
rate  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  unless  that  tribunal  is  constituted  as  a  court,  with 
all  the  responsibilities  of  a  court,  instead  of  a  commission,  with  its  decisiont  subject 
to  appeal  to  higher  courta — in  fact,  put  on  the  same  footing  of  permanency  as  a  United 
States  court — I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  have  such  authority.    Suppose  that 
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Question  is  finally  carried  to  court,  and  it  is  decided  by  the  courts  of  highest  juris- 
diction that  the  rate  which  was  reduced  was  a  reasonable  rate,  w^hat  becomes  of 
the  railroad  and  its  revenue  in  the  meantime?  It  has  suffered  during  the  trials  an 
unreasonable  reduction  of  its  rates,  and  these  trials  may  occupy  2  or  3  years. 

Q.  That  ai^ument  may  be  answered  by  lust  shifting  positions.  I  do  not  know  as 
it  is  an  answer,  but  it  is  one  of  the  cases  where  someboay  has  to  suffer,  and  suppose 
the  court  itself  sustained  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmission's  finding? — A.  Then 
the  shipper  can  collect  from  the  railroad  compan]^. 

Q.  Four  or  5  years  after  the  thing  has  transpired. — A.  Damages  are  usually  col- 
lected only  at  the  end  of  lawsuits,  are  they  not? 

Q.  In  each  case  the  matter  is  generally  so  small  individual  people  are  not  disposed 
to  go  into  lawsuits? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  business  you  can  not  under- 
take to  provide  for  by  statute.  If  a  man  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  debt  is 
not  going  to  take  the  trouble  to  collect  it,  it  is  no  reason  why  I  should  pay  to  him 
what  is  not  due  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  safe  while  he  sues.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  follow. 

Q.  Groing  back  to  the  matter  of  discrimination,  which  you  say  is  a  violation  of 
law — not  a  question  of  judgment,  but  simply  a  question  of  fact^-do  these  corporations 
discriminate  or  not  between  individuals?  Would  you  give  them  the  power  in  that 
case  to  enforce  their  decision? — A.  Yes;  I  should  have  no  objection  to  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  any  railroad  company  should  be  in  a  position  to  discriminate  between 
individuals  at  any  time  or  for  any  length  of  time,  but  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  common  law  as  to  whether  their  charges  are  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonaole,  and  if  you  constitute  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  as  a  court,  with 
all  a  court's  powers  and  limitations  and  with  life  members,  or  constitute  it  as  the 
English  commission  is,  I  have  no  objection  to  submitting  that  question  of  reasonable 
rates  to  such  a  United  States  court  especially  constituted  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  What  is  there  about  a  court-  that  gives  it  any  more  ability  to  determine  rat«s — 
an  ordinar]^  United  States  district  judge  sitting  as  a  circuit  judge  in  determining 
whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not? — A.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  trained  jurist. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  lact  must  be  determined  by  information 
that  covers  a  multitude  of  subjects,  whether  a  rate  is  unreasonable  or  reasonable,  and 
in  my  mind  a  railroad  man  is  the  only  man  who  can  settle  it,  an  experienced  railroad 
man.  Our  judges  are  not  appointed  oecause  of  a  knowledge  of  railroad  matters.  I 
am  surprised  that  you  will  let  a  judge  decide  it  when  you  will  not  let  a  railroad  com- 
mission decide  it,  a  commission  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  men  familiar  with  the 
subject.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  subject. — A.  I  will  not  prolong  the  discussion. 
I  think  there  is  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  two  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  have  been  railroading  in  the  South  a  long  time. 
We  have  in  North  Carolina  and  other  States  samples  of  railroads  owned  and  run  by 
the  State — government  ownership.  As  a  railroad  manager,  will  you  tell  us  what  has 
been  the  result  of  such  ownership  of  railroads? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  but  one  case  of  railroad  run  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  think 
there  was  another  in  former  years,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  successful,  and  trertainly 
the  one  run  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  now  is  not  successful. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  running  of 
the  Georgia  State  Railroad  for  a  long  time — 30  or  40  years? — A.  It  has  not  been  run 
by  the  State  within  my  recollection.  Twenty  or  25  years  ago  the  State  leased  it.  It 
was  leased  to  Joe  Brown  and  his  associates  first.  I  did  not  know  much  about  rail- 
roading in  the  days  when  the  State  ran  that  road.  After  running  it  they  leased  it; 
they  preferred  to  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  surest  that  if  you  knew  the  history  of  that  it  would  answer  the 
question. — A.  I  do  not  know  the  specific  history.  I  know  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  run  bv  the  State  for  a  number  of  years.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  oyms 
another  railroad  to-day  that  is  leased  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern, 
owned  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati? — A.  Yes,  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  What  success  did  Cincinnati  have? — A.  Very  bad  success  running  it  themselves. 
It  built  it  through  a  board  of  trustees,  and  then  attempted  to  run  it  for  a  little  while; 
then  some  organization  of  some  sort  other  than  the  trustees  was  formed,  and  then  it 
was  leased.  Those  people  who  leased  it  have  been  paying  the  bill  ever  since.  I 
hanpen,  unfortunately?  to  be  one  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  think  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  owned 
and  constructed  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  or  a  rather  poor  investment  anyhow? — A. 
The  fact  is  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money;  they  built  an  enormously  expensive  road,  and 
it  is  now  getting  up  to  the  point  for  the  first  time  where,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
on  the  cost,  it  will  pay  its  way;  but  for  nearly  23  years  it  has  not  been  making  the 
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interest.  The  city  of  Cincinnati  has  been  losing  at  the  rate  of  $400,000  a  year.  They 
leased  it  for  $400,000  a  year  less  than  the  interest  on  the  cost. 

Q.  You  would  not  consider  that  as  being  a  parallel  case  with  the  railroad  run  by 
the  State  itself? — A.  No;  that  was  a  business  venture,  and  it  never  had  any  political 
effect.  The  city  never  managed  the  property  in  the  sense  of  having  its  own 
employees  for  any  length  of  time.  It  never  got  into  politics.  There  was  and  is  a 
nonpolitical  board  of  trustees  in  charge  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  a  remarkable  revival  of  business  along  the 
Southern  system  during  the  last  year? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  within  a  year,  but  it 
began  about  a  year  ana  a  half  ago. 

Q.  Does  it  compare  with  the  revival  of  business  along  the  roads  running  east  and 
west  into  the  great,  growing  States  of  the  West? — A.  Not  quite  so  large  relatively, 
probably. 

Q.  Have  you  a  car  famine  on  that  road? — A.  Yes;  we  are  taxed  to  the  uttermost 
for  every  car  we  can  command,  and  we  are  not  promptly  supplying  all  the  demands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  While  you  are  on  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the  general  public  would  be  better 
conserved  under  the  control  of  the  railroads  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  competi- 
tion that  we  are  having  now,  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned? — A.  Well,  that  I  could 
not  answer  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  what  the 
Government  desired  to  do  in  the  management  of  the  road.  If  it  desired  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  very  Eurgely,  it  might  do  it  temporarily  by  putting 
the  rates  up. 

Q.  Supposing  that  in  the  Government  ownership  there  would  be  a  maintenance  of 
reasonaole  rat^,  do  you  think  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole  commercial 
community — a  maintenance  of  reasonable  rates  rather  than  the  competition  we  are 
having  now  between  traffic  lines? — A.  No;  I  think,  under  Government  control,  while 
you  might  and  probably  would  get  absolute  maintenance,  you  might  get  a  rigidity  of 
rates  that  woula  not  meet  the  commercial  conditions  of  tne  country  anything  like  as 
well  as  they  are  met  now.  I  do  not  think  America  would  grow  in  internal  or  foreign 
commerce  with  the  roads  under  Government  control  as  it  is  growing  now. 

Q.  You  think,  under  natural  conditions  the  natural  growth  of  commerce  would  be 
better  conserved  than  it  would  be  under  Government  ownership? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Your  idea  as  a  railroad  man,  as  widely  as  you  know  the  whole  system  here,  is 
that  many  of  these  discriminations  have  been  in  the  advancement  of  new  products, 
and  also  of  the  growth  of  communities,  in  certain  classes  of  commerce? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  custom  of  all  railroad  men,  to  meet  these  conditions  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  promote  the  enlaigement  of  traffic  by  rates  and  otherwise? — 
A.   X  es. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  take  the  more  general  proposition  that  the  larger  the  ship- 
per and  the  larger  tnat  corporation — the  more  oeneficial  rate  will  go  to  the  party 
that  sends  the  most  traffic? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  natural  tendency. 

Q.  There  is  an  advantage  to  the  great  shipper  and  the  great  city? — ^A.  Undoubtedly 
there  is;  but  that  advantage  should  not  take  the  form  of  discrimination.  Undoubt- 
edly the  large  city  always  has  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  any  large  problem  over 
the  small  one,  the  same  as  accumulated  capital  has  an  advantage  over  individuals. 
The  railroads  that  have  a  business  going  out  of  large  cities  can  ^t  their  properties  in 
shape  to  do  that  business  better  tlmn  if  ser\dng  small  communities  proaucmg  small 
revenues. 

Q.  More  economically? — A.  More  economically  and  with  more  facility  and  dispatch, 
and  therefore  they  can  meet  the  conditions  of  the  market  better. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  16,  1899, 
TE8TIM0NT  OF  MB.  MELVILLE  E.  IN0ALL8, 

Prettidenl  of  the  Cleveland j  OincinnaiL  Chicago^  and  St,  LouiSy  and  the  Chesapeake  and 

Ohio  Railroad  Companies. 

The  commission  met  at  10:40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Mel- 
ville £.  Ingalls,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)   What  is  your  name? — A.  Melville  E.  Ingalls. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Cincinnati. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway;  those  two 
systems,  one  north  of  the  river  and  one  south. 
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Q.  How  lone  have  you  been  connected  with  the  railroad  businesi?— A.  With  the 
management  of  railways  since  1871. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  in  any  other  way  before  that? — A.  I  was  attorney  for 
them;  I  was  practicing  law  in  New  England  previous  to  that. 

The  witness  submitted  the  following  written  statement: 

In  legislating  in  reference  to  railways  three  thines  must  be  considered:  First,  the 
accommodation  to  the  public  (and  the  prime  condition  in  this  is  safety)  and  after 
that  facility.  Last  year  over  500,000,000  people  traveled  over  the  railways  of  this 
country,  and  nearly  1,000,000,000  tons  of  freignt  were  shipped.  These  figures  are  so 
immense  that  their  presentation  at  first  staggers  the  mind.  The  first  thine,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  see  that  this  immense  travel  is  handled  wfth  safet;^  and  dispatch,  and  that 
this  immense  tormage  is  carried  with  regularity.  To  do  this  requires  good  tracks, 
good  equipment,  terminal  stations,  all  costing  large  sums  of  money,  and  to-day  much 
more  than  ever  before,  on  account  of  the  development  of  the  country  and  the  growth 
of  cities  and  tlie  increase  in  the  price  of  terminal  property.  The  revenues  of  the 
railways  mu.st  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  this,  and  any  lefjislation  which  limits  that 
revenue  Mow  this  safety  point  is  unwise  and  against  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  second  consideration  must  be  the  prompt  payment  and  welfere  of  the 
employees  of  the  railways.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  vast  number  of  people 
who  incidentally  are  supported  by  the  railways  as  manufacturers  of  supplies  and  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material,  the  men  actually  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  railways  of  this 
country  to-dav  are  about  1,000,000,  and  they  support  a  population  of  4,000,000  or 
5,000,000.  The  railways,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  for  maintaining  their  property, 
as  previously  stated,  must  earn  sufficient  to  pay  this  army  of  employees.  More  than 
$500,000,000  were  paid  out  last  year  by  tne  railwavs  for  wages.  Any  legislation 
which  affects  the  welfare  of  5,000,000  of  your  people  should  not  be  hasty  nor  in 
anger,  but  conceived  with  the  greatest  care.  If  you  reduce  wages  you  reduce  the 
character  of  your  service.  The  lives  of  thousands  of  your  citizens  are  in  the  hands  of 
even  the  humblest  trackmen.  No  one,  unless  he  reflects  and  has  studied  the  situa- 
tion, understands  how  the  duties  of  the  employees  of  a  railway  are  all  interwoven, 
and  how  the  lives  and  safety  of  passengers  and  the  protection  of  freight  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  employees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It 
is  vital,  therefore,  to  the  interests  of  the  service,  to  the  inter^ts  of  this  country,  that 
the  railways  should  earn  sufficient  to  pay  their  employees  and  pay  them  well. 

The  thirid  interest  to  be  considered,  after  having  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  property  and  the  payment  of  the  employees,  is  to  see  that  all  its  patrons  are 
served  fairly  and  well,  and  at  as  reasonable  a  cost  as  is  consistent  with  tne  previous 
statements,  and  a  fair  sum  to  be  returned  to  the  proprietors  for  their  investment. 
Too  httle  consideration  has  been  eiven  in  this  country  to  the  latter  fact.  There  has 
been  a  feeling  among  many  people  that  the  railways  were  built  by  stock  jobbers, 
managed  for  these  purposes,  and  that  the  capital  invested  had  not  much  claim  to  con- 
sideration. In  many  cases  the  courts  have  interfered,  and  I  think  the  sober,  honest, 
sensible  people  are  at  last  coming  to  a  point  where  they  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  pro- 
prietary interests. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  legislation  in  reference  to  railways  should  be  such  as  to  allow 
revenues  sumcent  (first)  to  maintain  the  property  and  the  service,  (second)  to  pay 
the  employees,  and  (third)  to  provide  a  sufficient  return  on  the  investment.  When 
these  three  conditions  are  attained  you  will  have  placed  this  large  interest,  represent- 
ing throuj^h  its  employees  and  its  purchases  at  lea^t  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  in  a  souna  and  safe  condition,  where  as  citizens  they  can  perform  their  duties 
to  the  Kepublic  and  become  useful  members  of  society. 

For  half  a  century  the  railways  have  been  going  through  a  species  of  development. 
At  first  every  community  was  anxious  to  secure  a  railway,  ana  all  manner  and  sorts 
of  inducements  were  given.  It  was  a  hazardous  enterprise  to  undertake,  and  nearly 
all  the  early  promoters  l^led  in  their  undertakings  and  capital  could  not  be  induced 
to  enter  the  field  without  large  inducements;  therefore,  speculators  and  promoters 
seized  upon  the  field,  charters  were  obtained,  aid  solicited  from  State,  city,  and  town, 
bonds  and  stock  issued  without  much  resard  to  values,  and  all  sold  or  turned  over 
to  contractors  to  build  the  railway,  Tnese  contractors  and  promoters  sold  the 
securities  to  the  public.  In  most  cases  they  were  lost — wipea  out  by  foreclosure. 
The  new  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  reorganized  companies  endeavored  to  earn 
an  income  upon  their  investment  in  all  ways  possible,  and  this  produced  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  public.  The  contest  first  began  as  to  whether  railway  companies  were 
like  other  busmess  enterprises — independent  and  free  to  pursue  their  business,  charg- 
ing what  they  could  get  from  the  traffic  and  making  what  they  could.  After  many 
years  of  litigation  the  courts  finally  settled  the  question,  which  to-day  is  practically 
agreed,  that  railway  corporations  were  public  servant  ,  receiving  certain  rights  from 
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the  peopi^,  in  consideration  of  which  the  public  had  control  over  their  rates  and 
charges,  always  reserving  the  right,  which  tne  courts  protected,  that  rhere  should  be 
revenue  enough  to  pay  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested.  Sta  e  after  State 
appointed  commissions,  who  endeavored  to  control  or  influence  railways  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.  The  Massachusetts  idea  of  the  commission  was  that  one 
should  be  appointed  which  should  have  authority  to  inouire  and  report,  and  their 
control  of  rates  and  the  enforcement  of  their  commands  depended  more  upon  moral 
suasion  than  anything  else.  Other  States  endeavored  by  legislation  to  absolutely  fix 
tariffs  and  charges.  As  the  country  has  progressed  and  improved  the  latter  idea  has 
been  given  up  to  a  great  extent^  except  m  more  icrnorant  communities  and  in  cases 
where  it  is  used  for  political  capital.  The  wise  and  thinking  people  stood  aghast  at 
the  thought  that  a  few  commissioners,  selected  usually  for  political  qualifications, 
could  make,  manage,  and  control  the  tariffs  upon  which  this  enormous  business 
depended  for  its  safe  and  prosperous  conduct.  Finallv,  in  1886,  the  demand  for  leg- 
islation developed  into  an  act  of  Congress  creating  what  is  known  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which,  with  some  amendments,  is  substantially  to-day  as  it 
was  passed.  The  courts  have  decided  that  its  powers  do  not  extend  to  the  making 
of  tariffs,  but  in  many  other  ways  it  has  the  broadest  and  most  complete  authority. 
This  act  prohibited  the  pooling  or  division  of  earnings,  which  had  been  the  favorite 
method  of  maintaining  tariffs  previous  to  that  act.  After  the  passage  of  that  law, 
however,  by  agreement  and  association  rates  were  still  fairly  mainteined.  Later, 
however,  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  was  passed,  which  at  tHe  time  was  supposed 
by  many  people  not  to  apply  to  railways,  but  since,  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
it  has  been  practically  decided  that  it  applies  to  nothing  else  but  railways;  and  under 
the  decision  of  the  courts  in  the  Trans-Missouri  case  it  seems  as  if  no  agreement  or 
arrangement  or  understanding  of  any  kind  can  be  maintained  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  the  railways  but  anarchy.  It  left  the  railways  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition, and  during  tlie  years  1897  and  1898  the  practice  of  cutting  rates  and  secret 
rebates  seemed  to.  run  riot.  Late  in  1898  and  early  in  1899  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  took  up  the  question  with  the  leading  railway  managers  of  the  country, 
for  the  purjwse  of  securing  a  better  maintenance  of  rate.*»,  to  stop  secret  cutting,  and 
especially  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rebates  which  it  was  supposed  were  being  paid, 
although  no  legal  proof  could  be  obtained.  This  move  upon  their  part  was  most 
commendable  and  nas  worked  out  with  extraordinary  results  and  has  been  benefi- 
cial to  the  railways  and  the  public.  So  far  during  1899  there  has  been  greater  free- 
dom from  secret  rate  cutting  and  rebating  than  probably  has  ever  been  known  before 
in  the  history  of  railways.  This  has  teen  done  by  the  resolve  of  the  controlling 
officials  that  there  must  be  a  change,  and  it  has  been  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  business  offering,  more,  in  fact,  than  the  capacity  of  the 
railways  to  take  care  of.  A  pride  has  also  grown  up  among  managers  in  obeying  the 
law  and  discontinuing  such  practices,  and  to-day  where  here  and  there  a  railway 
manager  is  supposed  to  be  paying  secret  rebates  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  in  good 
standinj;  in  the  fraternity.  How  long  this  condition  of  affairs  can  last  without  legis- 
lative aid  is  a  grave  question.  It  has  also  resulted  in  tari&^  far  below  cost,  m  many 
cases,  and  unprofitable  to  the  railways  and  not  demanded  bv  the  public. 

I  think  it  is  the  belief  of  railway  commissions,  railway  officials,  and  lai^  shippers 
that  there  should  be  some  legislation  by  which  the  agreements  between  raifwa3rs 
could  be  legalized.  It  is  usually  called  a  ''pool,"  but  the  term  should  be  broader 
than  that.  It  should  be  legislation  authorizing  railways  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
maintain  the  published  tariffs,  with  penalties  and  fines  for  breakinK  the  same.  In 
other  words,  this  immense  traffic  should  be  made  legal,  rather  than  leaving  it,  as  it 
is  now,  out*»ide  the  law, 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  at  present  there  are  penal  provisions  for  the  punish- 
ment of  violations  against  the  present  law.  It  is,  however,  this  very  provision  that, 
in  my  judgment,  renders  the  law  ineffective.  When  you  provide  a  punishment  for 
an  act  committed  by  an  official  of  a  corporation  in  the  way  of  business  which  is 
done  every  day  by  90  per  cent  of  the  business  men  engaged  in  private  affairs  with- 
out punishment,  you  are  making  that  a  crime  which  tne  public  conscience  does  not 
consider  one,  and  therefore  such  a  law  has  not  the  support  of  the  public.  The  pub- 
lic will  not  support  anyone,  either  a  railway  official  or  a  business  man,  who  gives 
information  leading  to  conviction  under  sucn  a  law.  The  law  should  he  changed 
making  it  an  offense  punishable  by  fine.  You  may  make  the  fine  $500,  or  $1,000,  or 
$5,000,  if  you  please.  It  will  then  be  supported,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  evidence,  and  the  law  can  be  enforced. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  treat  agreements  of  i  ail  way  corporations  as  moresacred 
than  any  other  of  the  business  affairs  of  men  or  to  'hrow  aroimd  them  greater  pun- 
ishments and  penalties.    My  judgment  is  that  "^bat  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  legis- 
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lation  IS,  first,  that  we  should  amend  the  interstate-commerce  law  as  it  exists  by 
allowing  railways  to  make  agreements  for  the  maintenance  of  tariffs  and  the  division 
of  business,  all  rates  and  tariffs  under  such  agreements  to  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  whether  they  are  reasonable  or 
not;  that  all  violations  of  these  agreements  as  between  the  railways  themselves 
should  be  subject  to  damages  by  suits  in  the  courts,  like  other  ordinary  affairs;  that 
any  shipper  wronged  could  bring  suit,  or  on  any  complaint  of  the  public  violations 
should  be  punish^  by  fines.  Then  I  should  provide,  further,  for  tne  greatest  pub- 
licity of  accounts  ana  the  affairs  of  these  great  corporations;  that  their  accounts 
should  be  kept  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mii^sion;  that  that  commission  should  employ  experts  similar  to  those  appointed  by 
the  bank  examiner,  who  should  at  stated  times,  and  at  other  times  as  the  commis- 
sion concluded  wise,  examine  the  accounts  of  all  the  railways  and  should  make 
report  of  their  affairs. 

1  would  provide  then,  further,  that  no  railway  should  be  built  except  upon  the 
approval  oi  the  commission,  and  no  charter  should  be  issued  except  a  proper  and 
sumcient  capital  was  fully  paid  up.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  what  you  might  call  **  skylarking  corporations**  to  be  organized.  Henceforth 
the  railway  business  is  to  be  a  conservative,  steady  business,  and  if  a  new  line  is 
desired  it  should  not  be  authorized  unless  capital  is  willing  to  take  the  risk.  This 
will  prevent  the  building  of  parallel  and  competing  lines  in  the  future  which  are  of 
no  use  to  the  public. 

The  tendency  with  many  writers  and  thinkers  to-day  is  for  the  Government  to 
own  and  manage  these  great  highways.  As  the  Government  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted and  managed,  I  should  consider  this  a  national  calamity.  To  avoid  it  we 
should  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  see  that  these  corporations'  are  treated  fairly; 
that  the  public  is  also  given  proper  consideration,  and,  above  all,  that  the  great 
army  of  employees  is  well  taken  care  of.  I  am  a  believer  myself  in  profit  sharing 
as  applied  to  railways,  and  that  in  the  future  it  will  work  out  the  solution  of  the 
question  between  employer  and  employee  and  avoid  strikes  and  friction.  Many  of 
tne  great  corporations  are  working  to  this  end  by  means  of  their  pension  lists,  hos- 
pitals, etc. ;  but  they  can  not  make  much  progress  in  this  line  if  they  are  to  be  ham- 
pered by  legislation  such  as  is  applied  to  no  other  of  the  industries  of  this  country. 

It  must  m  remembered  that  tne  great  factor  in  the  development  and  improvement 
of  this  country  is  the  railways,  and  that  anything  that  unjustly  and  unduly  oppresses 
them  hinders  and  retards  the  development  of  the  country.  It  is  time  that  we  disre- 
garded the  cry  of  the  demagogues  against  the  railways  and  treated  them  like  busi- 
ness corporations,  necessary  and  essential  to  our  progress  and  development.  And,  to 
repeat  and  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  pres- 
ent law  should  be  amended  by  legalizing  contracts  between  railways,  subject  to  the 
inspection  and  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  that  infractions  of 
that  law  should  be  punished,  like  other  business  transactions,  by  a  fine,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense;  that  a  more  thorough  inspection  of  the 
accounts  of  railways  should  be  made  and  greater  publicity  given,  so  that  the  public 
may  know  what  is  being  done,  what  they  are  buying  and  what  they  are  getting,  and 
that  they  should  be  protected  from  raids  by  speculators  and  blackmailers,  and  no 
rival  line  allowed  except  upon  a  hearing  and  a  decision  by  the  commissioners  that 
such  a  line  is  needed. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  Mr.  Insalls,  about  how  many  employees  you  have  in  service  on 
your  two  systems? — A.  We  nave  a  little  over  20,000  names  on  the  pay  roll  now. 

Q.  How  often  are  they  paid? — A.  They  are  paid  every  month  by  a  pay  car  that 
runs  over  the  different  divisions. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  of  payment?  I  expect  it  differs  with  the  different  characiej 
of  employees. — A.  It  differs  generally  because,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  different 
classes.  There  are  the  clerks  and  agents,  who  are  paid  by  the  month;  the  train  men 
are  all  paid  by  miles;  the  machine  men  are  paid  by  the  month,  but  based  on  hours — 
so  many  hours  a  day;  and  the  track  men  are  paid  by  the  month,  but  it  is  based  on 
so  many  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  limit  as  to  the  number  of  hours  the  men  work? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
For  the  shop  men  the  outside  limit  is  10  hours;  it  is  more  often  9,  very  frequently  8. 
The  arrangement  of  the  hours  in  the  shops  depends  a  good  deal  upon  business.  If 
business  is  pushing,  we  try  to  work  10  hours;  moderately  fair  times,  9  hours;  and 
very  hard  times  we  have  got  down  to  8;  and  often  in  the  winter,  in  the  short  days, 
we  get  down  to  8.  The  track  labor  is  supposed  to  be  10  hours  the  year  round,  but 
in  the  winter  if  they  get  in  8  hours  they  are  very  lucky;  we  are  very  lucky,  rather. 

Q.  How  about  the  train  men,  the  engineers^  and  firemen? — A.  Their  pay  is  based 
on  mileage,  and  we  endeavor  to  keep  our  divisions  so  that  the  train  men  will  make 
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good  wag|es  by  going  over  the  division.  They  are  more  apt  in  good  times  to  double 
up;  that  is,  to  do  more  work  and  get  much  more  wages  tnan  is  calculated  on;  very 
rarely  less. 

Q.  Have  you  any  limit  in  the  number  of  hours  that  9  locomotive  engineer  must 
work  or  is  permitted  to  work? — A.  Well,  the  limit  is  hardly  in  hours,  because  some- 
times a  man  niav  get  laid  out  and  it  mav  take  him  a  long  time  to  finish  on  his  division 
and  get  back.  \\\^  exxwvt  him  to  finish  his  division;  and  then  the  rule,  which  we 
carry  out  strictlv,  is  that  he  shall  not  go  out  until  hv  has  had  an  ecjual  number  of 
hours  rest.  Ordinarily  we  would  like  to  get  our  passenger  engines  in  not  less  than 
6  or  5  hours,  often  4n  2i.  Our  freight  runs  are  all  scheduled  to  run  from  8  to  10| 
hours.     Usuallv  10  hours  is  what  we  try  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  kENNEDY.)  You  say  that  the  track  men  are  supposed  to  work  10  hours 
a  day.  The  track  men  of  nearly  all  the  systems  in  the  United  States  have  sent  in 
complaints  to  the  commission  that  thev  are  the  hardest-worked  and  poorest-paid 
laborers  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the  burden  of  their  complaint;  and  that  tneir 
hours  are  excessive.  They  have  to  work  night  and  day,  and  they  get  no  pay  for 
overtime.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  that  condition  of  affairs? — A.  Well,  if  they 
had  left  their  case  with  the  first  statement 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Poorest  paid  and  hardest  worked? — A.  I  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  agree  with  them.  They  are  the  poorest  paid  and  hardest  worked  when 
you  take  the  two  together.  There  are  not  many  occupations  hanier;  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  pay,  I  think  the  hardest-worked  men  all  over  the  world  are  what  I 
call  the  dollar-a-day  men;  that  is,  the  ordinary  laborer,  who  does  not  get  above  that 
The  track  man,  we  will  sav,  gets  in  10  hours  and  he  gets  a  dollar  a  day.  I  guess,  in 
the  hard  times  of  1895  and  1896,  he  got  in  a  good  many  places  down  to  90  cents,  and 
perhaps  75;  but  I  think  we  always  paid  the  $1.  But  when  you  come  to  talk  with 
them  ^ou  will  find  they  are  the  men  who  are  at  home  every  night;  they  have  their 
own  little  houses;  they  can  live  cheaper,  and  their  labor  does  not  require  so  much 
skill  as  other  men's;  and  it  is  as  fair  wages  as  are  paid  to  ordinary  rough  labor  in 
other  walks  of  life.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  of  the  long  hours.  I  was  telling,  before 
I  came  in  here,  when  I  took  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  they  had  a  nSe  there 
that  the  darkies  who  worked  on  the  track  should  work  from  sun  to  sun.  Well,  of 
course,  in  the  long  summer  days  that  made  a  very  long  day,  but  we  changed  to  the 
ordinarv  10  hours.  Occasionally,  if  you  have  a  wreck,  the  section  men  are  turned 
out  at  all  times  of  the  night,  and  have  to  go  out  very  often  in  stormy  weather.  I  do 
not  think  he  averages  more  than  his  hours;  certainly  not  on  our  system. 

Q.  They  claim  that  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  rests  u{X)n  them ;  that  the  safety 
of  the  traveling  public  is  in  a  measure  in  their  keeping,  as  it  is  in  that  of  other  rail- 
road employees;  and  they  claim  that  they  ought  to  be  better  paid. — A.  Well,  of  the 
20,000  names  on  our  pay  roll  you  could  pick  out  very  few  who  did  not  carry  the  lives 
of  the  passengers  in  tneir  hands. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  was  proceeding  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  system  as  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  blacklisting  of 
discharged  employees;  I  mean  the  system  that  has  given  rise  to  considerable  com- 
plaint in  this  country,  whereby  the  name  of  the  employee  who  is  discharged  is  trans- 
mitted to  some  other  railroaa  system  and  is  there  used  to  keep  him  from  getting 
employment  on  that  system. — A.  I  understand.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind.  That 
comes  under  the  head  of  the  general  manager.  I  understand  the  only  thin^  we  have 
is  that  if  1  division  discharges  a  man  and  nis  name  is  sent  in  to  thesupenntendent 
no  other  division  can  employ  him  without  the  consent  of  the  general  manager.  But 
I  do  not  understand  we  have  ever  had  anything  like  what  is  Known  as  the  blacklist 
system  with  other  roads;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  Sunday  labor  and  labor  during  the  week 
days  in  your  system;  that  is,  do  you  have  the  same  quantity  done  on  Sunday  that 
you  have  on  week  days,  or  is  there  a  difference,  only  such  work  as  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary being  done  on  Sunday? — A.  Well,  we  rarely  open  our  shops  on  Sunday  unless 
some  extraordinary  calamity  has  overtaken  us.  Our  track  men  do  no  work  on  Sun- 
day except,  possibly,  to  inspect,  or  in  case  of  a  washout  or  accident.  The  only  people 
who  do  Sunday  work  are  tne  train  men. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  extra  for  that  or  do  they  receive  the  same  pay? — A.  No,  the  same 
thing. 

Q.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  runs  through  what  States;  Virginia,  West  Vii^ginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  does  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  either  of  those  States  prohibit  transportation  by  rail  on  Sunday?— A.  Vir- 
ginia does. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  Statefi?— A.  There  is  no  prohibition. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  about  the  interference  with  railroad  traffic  on  Sunday  by 
State  laws;  do  you  think  there  is  any  real  benefit  from  it? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  unwise. 
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I  would  like  to  explain  that  at  a  little  length.  In  the  first  place,  leaving  out  the  reli- 
gious side  of  the  question,  as  a  matter  of  getting  the  best  results,  a  man  who  works 
men  is  very  foolish  to  work  them  over  6  days  in  the  week.  In  my  judgment  there 
should  be  1  day  of  rest.  Now,  the  question  of  absolutely  prohibitmg  work  on  Sun- 
days is  very  often  more  against  the  merchants  than  agamst  the  men.  Over  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  where  we  do  an  enormous  business,  we  may  get  blocked  up  in 
the  mountains  by  an  accident.  We  come  along  on  Sunday  and  our  yards  are  full. 
Men  want  to  get  home;  they  can  not  leave.  Tney  can  not  put  through  the  trains. 
And  there  is  more  complaint  from  the  men  over  that  than  anything  I  nave  heard  of 
on  the  road.  The  merchants  and  people  SsAl  to  get  their  goods  and  they  will  com- 
plain. The  only  thing  that  1  can  see  m  its  favor  is  where  we  run  through  commu- 
nities or  by  churches.  I  believe  in  everybody  conducting  his  business  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  neighbor;  and  if  I  want  to  go  to  church  my  neighbor  should  not 
be  allowed  to  blow  a  locomotive  whistle  beside  the  church  or  a  brass  Imnd  be  allowed 
to  play  there.  That  ought  to  be  controlled;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  local  communities  to  make  their  local  r^ulations.  But  if  you  have  a  State  law 
as  it  is  in  Vimnia,  which,  I  think,  has  been  declared  constitutional,  it  leaves  a  chance 
for  every  little  blackmailer  to  make  a  complaint  and  get  your  fine. 

Q.  But  that  law  does  not  prohibit  passenger  traffic? — A.  No,  nor  perishable 
freight;  and  the  result  is  that  you  will  see  49  cars  of  coal  running  down  over  the  road 
and  a  car  of  hogs  used  to  run  them  through;  and  we  run  our  passenger  trains  and 
business  through.    There  is  a  demand  for  passenger  trains  now. 

Q.  According  to  that,  practically,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  observance  of  that 
law? — A.  You  might  not  have  cars  enough  of  hogs  to  go  around. 

Q.  If  you  do  have  hogs  enov^h  to  go  around,  you  are  very  sure  to  run  the  trains? — 
A.  As  long  as  we  can  switch  in  perishable  freight,  I  understand  from  our  attorneys 
that  we  are  safe.    The  Virginia  people  are  the  cleverest  people  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  any  State  where  property  rights  are  so  carefully  observed  as  they  are 
in  Virginia;  and  we  do  not  have  any  trouble,  unless  we  strike  somebody  who  wants 
to  make  a  fine  out  of  us.  The  people  themselves  are  all  with  us;  we  do  not  have  any 
trouble  with  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  with  regard  to  suits  against  your  road  for  damages 
for  injuring  people,  or  any  other  kind  of  damage?  Do  you  find  that  you  have  a  Mr 
show  before  the  juries,  as  a  general  rule,  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  we  run  through 

II  States,  and  you  can  see  the  difference  in  almost  every  State.  However,  I  have 
rarely  heard  of  a  complaint  in  Virginia  or  West  Virginia.  In  Kentucky  we  never, 
except  in  the  last  year  or  two,  have  had  any  fair  treatment.  We  settle  everything 
we  can,  and  what  we  can  not  settle  we  let  go.  The  State  is  full  of  lawyers  who 
take  the  cases  on  shares;  and  before  the  poor  man's  eyes  get  closed  from  an  injury 
a  lawyer  has  got  hold  of  his  widow  and  brines  suit,  and  the  juries  do  not  have  much 
regard  for  us.  Sometimes  we  are  able  to  take  exceptions  and  save.  In  Ohio  and 
the  West  we  do  not  find  very  much  trouble.  We  get  treated  much  better  to-day 
than  we  did  10  or  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  limited  liability  law  in  any  of  the  States  through 
which  your  road  passeei? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  for  death? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  think  there  is;  I  know  there  is  in  Ohio.  I  think  there  are  in  the 
other  States.  I  would  not  want  to  state  that.  That  is  a  matter  of  law  which  I  do 
not  carry  in  my  mind.    I  feel  quite  sure  there  is,  though. 

Q.  Is  it  better  to  have  such  laws  with  a  limited  liability  as  they  have  in  New 
York,  where,  I  think,  15,000  is  the  maximum  amount  which  can  be  recovered  for  the 
death  of  an  individual? — A.  Well,  speaking  as  a  railway  manager,  I  should  rather 
have  a  limited  liability.  Speaking  generally,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  I  should 
say  it  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  On  your  system  now  have  you  any  such  thing  as  a  provision  for  sick  and  dis- 
abled employees  provided  by  the  railway? — ^A.  On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  we 
have  established  a  hospital  system.  We  have  had  rather  an  interesting  and  success- 
ful result  there.  Our  general  manager  got  very  much  interested  in  it  and  he  took  it 
up  with  the  heads  of  these  different  orotherhoods  and  their  representatives,  and  they 
appointed  committees  who  examined  into  the  different  systems,  and  they  finally 
an^ed  to  it  and  fixed  a  form  of  assessment  on  those  that  belonged.  We  gave  them 
a  Hospital  which  cost  us  $75,000,  which,  I  think — at  Clifton  Forge — is  as  complete  a 
hospital  as  there  is  in  America,  and  everybody  that  can  be  is  sent  there,  and  medi- 
cines are  distributed  from  there.  They  have  a  good  surgeon  and  they  have  trained 
nurses.  It  has  been  running  now  for  2  years,  and  we  are  establishing  branches  at 
other  places.    It  has  really  been  a  wonderful  success. 

Q.  How  is  it  maintained? — A.  By  assessment  on  the  men;  we  take  it  out;  it  runs 
down.  It  runs  from  my  assessment,  say  $6,  down,  I  think,  to  10  cents  on  some  of 
the  men. 
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Q.  All  the  employees  are  assessed? — A.  All  the  employees  who  will  come  in  and 
pay.    We  let  tiie  men  themselves  settle  that. 

Q.  That  gives  them  the  privil^e  of  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  the  hos- 
pital?— A.  They  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  hospital  and  being  taken  care  of 
until  discharged  by  the  surgeon  w^ithout  any  charge.  They  have  tne  privilege  of 
having  medicines  sent  to  them  on  the  request  of  the  local  surgeons.  If  the}^  are 
injured  at  a  distance  from  this  hospital,  we  have  arrangements  by  which  private 
hospitals  take  care  of  them  and  all  is  paid  out  of  this  fund.  This  fund  is  taken  care 
of,  and  it  has  accumulated  quite  a  little  surplus. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  feature  of  railroad  management  has  become  com- 
mon at  all  in  this  country? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  in  the  last  few  years  the  managers  are 
looking  into  it  more  and  more.  We  hope  now  to  add  to  this  a  pension  system;  our 
people  are  at  work  at  it.  I  am  a  great  oeliever  in  profit  sharing  as  applied  to  rail- 
ways. That  is  one  of  the  dreams  that  I  hope  to  see  carried  out;  but  it  can  not  be 
until  the  railroads  get  a  little  steadier  business  and  have  some  profits  to  share. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  assessment  take  in  the  officers  of  the  railway  as 
well  as  tne  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  assessed,  from  the  president  down? — A.  The  assessment  is  a 
nominal  thing.  They  assessed  me  and  I  commuted  mine  by  sending  check  for  the 
whole  amount  at  once.    The  higher  officials  do  not  use  the  hospital. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  notice  any  effect  that  this  has  in  harmonizing 
the  employers  and  employees  at  all?  Has  it  any  effect  in  the  direction  of  pleasant 
relations? — A.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  over  there  in  10  years.  We  Keep  on 
pretty  ^ood  teims  with  our  men.  We  have  worked  out  more  satisfactory  results  on 
that  railroad  through  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  than  anything  else. 
We  have  established  branches  on  our  railwa}^  and  the  men  have  taken  it  up  and  have 
gotten  interested,  and  it  has  been  10  years  since  they  hpve  been  on  the  road,  and  it 
nas  been  a  revolution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  matter  of  profit  sharing,  or  rather  the  investment  of 
the  earnings  of  your  employees  in  the  stock  of  the  railroad,  you  say  you  favor  that 
Is  that  very  much  the  same  plan  as  the  Illinois  Central  has,  or  is  there  any  differ- 
ence?— A.  *No;  their  arrangement  was  to  get  the  men  to  buy  the  stock,  and  that  is  a 
little  dangerous,  because  stocks  go  up  and  down.  I  have  l)een  on  a  railway  where 
the  stocks  went  up  and  they  made  money,  and  then  afterwards  everybody  would  get 
disgusted  because  the  stocRs  would  go  down  and  they  would  lose.  IVfy  theory  of 
profit  sharing — if  you  will  have  your  secretary  to  get  you  the  history  of  the  Orleans 
Railway  in  ftance,  before  it  was  taken  by  the  Government,  it  was  the  b€«t  exempli- 
fication of  profit  sharing  that  there  has  ever  been  in  the  world  and  the  most  success- 
ful. When  the  Government  took  it  it  stopped.  But  if  railroads  can  be  put  upon  such 
a  basis  that  they  can  pay  steady  dividends  like  other  business,  so  that  the  men  will 
know  about  what  they  are  getting,  then  you  can  let  their  wages  represent  certain  capi- 
tal by  the  side  of  yours  and  make  a  certain  division  every  year.  So  long  as  you  can 
keep  that  up  you  will  have  better  feeling  among  the  men,  better  work,  and  less 
trouble  with  strikes.  The  danger  has  been  that  so  many  of  our  roads  are  so  poor 
that  they  may  pay  a  dividend  one  year  and  the  next  nothing,  and  then  we  might 
have  friction.  That  is  what  has  kept  so  many  railway  owners  and  managers  from 
the  plan. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is  more  on  the  real  profits  than  on  stock  investment? — A.  Yes;  I 
do  not  want  any  men  in  mine  holding  stock  because  then,  if  it  goes  up  or  down,  they 
are  satisfied  or  dissatisfied.  But  if  a  man  says,  on  his  engine,  *'  I  am  earning  $2,000  a 
year;  that  represents  so  much  capital  invested;  if  the  ro£^  get  5  per  cent  on  its  stock, 
1  get  5  per  cent  on  my  wages  in  the  year,"  he  has  something  to  work  for  and  he  is 
not  going  to  have  an  accident  if  he  can  help  it;  neither  is  he  going  to  strike  and  make 
trouble  if  fie  can  help  it. 

Q.  Do  };ou  not  think  really  that  that  theory,  if  you  may  call  it  a  theory,  of  labor 
capitalization,  employees  and  capitalists  being  united  as  one  in  the  interests  of  any 
corporation,  whether  a  railroad  or  manufacturing  concern,  is  the  proper  way? — A'. 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  it;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  goes  a  great  way  in  solving  a  good  deal  of  the  strikes  and  diffi- 
culties and  disputes  between  capital  and  labor? — A.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it  We  have 
an  institution  m  Cincinnati  that  has  carried  it  on  for  several  years,  and  it  has  been  a 
peHect  success. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  To  what  extent  have  your  two  systems  complied  with 
the  requirements  for  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes? — A.  We  are  fully  up  to  the 
requirements.    On  the  3l8t  of  December  we  will  be  all  completed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  appreciable  beneficial  effects  from  these  auto- 
matic couplers  and  air  brakes  in  the  future,  when  all  the  roads  get  well  supplied 
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with  them? — A.  Oh,  I  am  quite  sure  so;  I  think  it  was  advise  law.  I  was  in  favor  of 
it  when  it  was  passed.  The  only  thing  I  did,  I  came  on  here  and  saw  Senator  Voor- 
hees.  That  was  to  get  the  time  extended;  it  was  a  question  of  finding  capital  to 
provide  for  it;  but  I  think  the  principle  of  the  law  was  right. 

Q.  Until  the  freight  cars  get  ^nerally  equipped,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  what  is  the  real  TOueht  arising  from  that,  I  suppose,  beciiuse  you  have 
to  work  the  link  and  pin  coupler  in  with  the  automatic  coupler,  and  a  man  has  to 
go  in  between  the  cars  anyhow? — A.  That  has  been  the  difficulty,  and  you  will  not 
get  to  the  real  test  until  after  the  1st  of  January.  But,  of  course,  after  the  Ist  of 
January  we  who  are  equipped  will  refuse  to  exchange  with  those  who  are  not,  and 
that  will  immediately  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  law.  We  can  not  work  an 
exchange  and  do  business. 

Q.  Has  your  road  any  objection  to  your  employees  belonging  to  organizations — 
employees' oi^ganizations — and  associations? — A.  We  have  been  rather  in  favor  of 
that  within  certain  limits.  There  are  some  classes  of  employees  which  we  think 
ought  not  to  belong;  but  we  are  rather  disposed  to  favor  generally  the  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  class  should  be  excepted,  in  your  opinion? — A. 
Well,  there  are  some  people  who  come  into  confidential  relations  with  the  corpora- 
tion, and  we  think  theirduty  should  be  to  the  corporation,  and  they  should  not,  per- 
haps, belong  to  the  orders. 

Q.  You  mean  clerks,  I  suppose? — A.  Well,  I  see  in  the  newspapers — it  has  not 
come  to  me  just  yet — that  out  on  the  Big  Four  there  is  a  row  with  the  telegraph 
operators.  Our  management  there  think  that  the  telegraph  operators  should  not 
belong  to  the  organization.  That  is  a  matter  like  our  agents  and  our  clerks;  they 
should  be  dealt  with  separately.  I  mention  that  because  that  is  in  the  newspapers. 
Our  trainmen — we  have  contracts  with  all  of  them.  We  recognize  their  orders  and 
make  contracts  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  do  not  do  that  with  the  telegraphers? — A.  No;  we 
do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  it;  they  are  in  such  confidential  relation, 
doing  business  through  our  contracts  for  commercial  business.  We  are  very  ready 
to  treat  with  them  individually.  There  is  not  enough  of  them  either.  We  are 
always  open  to  conference  with  them  individually,  but  w^ith  our  trainmen  we  could 
not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  could  they  harm  the  railroad  company  on  account  of 
these  confidential  relations,  if  they  were  organized? — A.  Instead  of  each  man's 
settling  what  he  should  do,  his  order  would  settle  it  for  him,  you  know.  I  have  not 
been  into  the  case  thoroughly,  and  I  only  mention  it  because  1  have  seen  the  news- 
paper talk  about  it.  But  I  asked  our  general  manager  what  he  thought  about  it,  and 
he  said  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  or  a  different  arrangement  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  find  your  organized  employees,  as  a  rule,  very  fair  and  liberal  in 
their  dealing  with  you? — A.  We  have  got  along  better  since  we  had  oi^ganizations 
than  we  did  oefore.  The  engineers,  the  conductors,  the  brakemen,  and  the  firemen — 
we  never  object  to  deal  with  them  as  an  oivanization. 

Q.  (By  S^ator  Ma  llory.  )  Have  you  had  any  serious  strikes  among  your  employees, 
on  either  of  your  systems,  in  recent  years? — A*.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  think  over  this  recent  law  passed  by  Congress 
providing  for  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  of  disputes  between  railroads 
and  employees? — A.  I  looked  at  it  when  it  was  passed.  It  never  has  arisen  in  the 
way  of  Dusiness  and  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  consider  it.  Anything  that  tends 
to  moral  suasion  and  mediation  between  two  parties  is  always  good. 

Q.  If  it  is  at  all  practicable? — A.  You  will  get  some  people — some  employees — ^that 
are  so  mad  sometimes  that  nothing  will  prevent  them  from  striking;  ana  you  will  get 
some  managers  that  will  be  so  bad  that  tlie  men  will  have  to  strike.  If  you  have  hot 
common  sense  and  consideration  on  both  sides,  you  will  have  strikes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  railroad  in  this  country  would  be  willing  to  submit  the 
question  of  the  wages  that  it  pays  or  will  pay  to  its  employees  to  arbitration?  Do  you 
think  it  could  afford  to  do  it?— A.  There  would  have  to  be  some  limitations  on  that, 
1  expect.  For  instance,  I  should  not  want  to  submit  the  limit  of  wages  paid  by  our 
corporation,  except  that  they  should  not  be  raised  above  the  limit  of  our  competi- 
tors. In  1894,  on  our  railway,  we  came  very  near  having  a  strike,  but  it  was  voted 
down  by  the  men.  We  had  to  reduce  our  wages;  they  got  so  high  we  had  to.  We 
were  willing  to  arbitrate  with  the  limitation  that  the  wages  should  be  paid  the  same 
as  our  rival  lines.  You  will  find  that  the  men  do  not  want  to  arbitrate  on  those  lines. 
They  are  good  traders;  better  than  the  managers.  They  will  work  and  they  will  ^in 
a  point  here  and  a  point  there,  and  they  will  gain.  They  will  always  get  a  little 
ahead. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  so  many  considerations  which  go  to  establish  and 
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determine  the  amount  of  wages  that  a  road  can  pay  to  those  different  classes  of 
employees,  that  the  railroad  can  not  afford  to  yield  the  Question  to  the  determination 
of  anybody  but  its  own  directors? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  tney  can  afford  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  think  as  a  ^ood  business  proposition  that  we  can  afford  to  do  that.  They  must 
keep  within  certam  limits,  if  they  are  going  to  do  business,  and  their  directors  ought 
to  know  that. 

Q.  Have  you  anjrthing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  arbitration  at  all,  as  between  the 
men  and  employers  of  railroads? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  Every  man  must 
take  care  of  nis  employees. 

Q.  You  are  not  impressed,  then,  with  any  immediate  urgency  for  legislation  on  the 
subject? — A.  The  less  outside  influence  there  is,  I  think,  the  better  I  should  consider 
it.  Our  men,  I  do  not  think,  as  a  class,  have  any  complaints,  and  we  have  none  to 
make  of  them.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  negotiating  with  them.  I  suppose 
probably  an  average  of  a  mon&  a  year  is  taken  up  by  our  heads  of  departments  n^^ 
tiatinff  with  the  men. 

Q.  What  is  ^'our  rule,  if  you  have  a  rule,  regarding  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors  or  drinking  to  excess? — A.  Well,  if  a  man  drinks  while 
on  duty,  we  have  no  use  for  him.  If  he  is  a  young  man  and  drinks  off  duty,  we  do 
not  promote  him;  we  can  not  afford  to. 

Q.  That  rule  is  observed,  is  it,  closely? — ^A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  freauenter  of  bar  rooms  when  off  duty  is  equivalent  to 
a  black  mark? — A.  Yes;  we  are  always  watching  for  him  to  make  a  mistake. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  he  has  reached  middle  life  and  drinks  while  on  duty, 
does  that  interfere  with  his  chances  of  promotion? — A.  No;  we  keep  him  along. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  work  out,  a  system  of  pensioning  to  take  care  of  men 
who  have  been  working  for  us  a  long  time  on  our  railroads.  Now,  we  have  a  lot  of 
old  men  that  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  just  how  to  do  it  we  do  not  know. 

Q.  (B>r  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  it  ^nerally  understood  among  the  men  that  the 
habitual  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor  is  against  them  and  will  ultimately  result 
in  their  discharge? — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  then  vou  will  find  that  these  unions  all  enforce 
that.  They  are  about  the  best  temperance  lecturers  there  are.  You  take  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  if  they  find  a  man  is  drinking  they  will  bring 
him  up  with  a  round  turn. 

Q.  That  is,  practically,  essential  with  the  locomotive  engineers  and  the  firemen  and 
the  train  hands  generally;  but  how  is  it  with  the  other  employees? — A.  You  take  the 
shop  men,  and  we  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  them  when  they  are  not  in  the  shop. 
There  is  no  need  to  watch  them;  they  do  not  permit  any  accident.  But  a  trackman 
that  drinks  we  can  not  afford  to  keep,  nor  a  switchman  nor  a  trainman. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  laws  of  the  several  States  through  which  you  run 

Srohibit  the  employing  of  drinking  men  on  your  railroads?— A.  I  think  not.  If  they 
o,  they  have  not  been  called  to  my  attention. 

Q.  There  are  such  laws  in  some  States? — A.  I  think  likely. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.  )  What  are  the  prevailing  rates,  first-class  passenger  rates, 
that  you  have? — A.  Well,  the  local  rates  are  all  baj^  on  3  cents,  and  through  rates 
between  the  large  cities  will  average  about  2  cents. 

Q.  Is  that  local  rate  that  you  speak  of  common  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and 
the  other  system  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Three  cents  is  higher  than  is  usual  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  I 
believe,  is  it  not? — A.  I  think  their  local  is  based  on  that,  but  the  system  of  commu- 
tation, round  trip  and  half  rates  reduces  it  Now,  I  think  our  average  rate  on  the 
Big  Four  last  year — I  used  the  technical  term  for  the  Three  C's — was  a  trifle  under  2 
cents;  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  it  was  a  trifle  over.  But  if  a  man  comes  along 
and  askr  for  a  ticket  from  one  station  to  another  on  the  road,  10  miles  apart,  for 
instance,  it  is  always  3  cents. 

Q.  why  is  it  that  the  local  rate  is  higher  than  it  is  in  some  other  sections  of  the 
country? — ^A.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was. 

Q.  Take  the  New  York  Central,  for  instance?— A.  New  York  State  baa  a  limit  of  2 
cents;  that  was  the  original  law,  I  think.  But  you  go  down  to  New  England  and  get 
on  any  of  their  local  trains  and  then  come  down  on  to  our  road,  ana  you  will  see 
why  they  ought  to  have  a  less  rate.  They  are  a  bustling,  thronj^ng  hive,  and  they 
fill  up  a  train  at  one  station  and  empty  it  at  the  next,  and  it  is  always  full.  You 
come  down  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railway  and  you  will  run  50  miles  and  never 
see  anybody.  It  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  New  England  and  New  York.  We 
have  to  give  people  a  certain  service.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  on  these  roads.  Our 
through  trains  make  us  the  money  and  our  local  trains  lose  us  the  money;  but  we 
have  to  run  a  certain  number  of  local  trains. 

Q.  And  what  difference  there  is  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sparsely  settled  coun- 
try and  there  is  little  travel  and  you  have  to  run  your  trains  anyhow? — ^A.  That  is  it; 
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we  have  to  run  trains  anyhow;  and  we  have  to  chai^ge  all  we  can  get;  and  it  has 
been  settled  in  the  minds  of  passenger  people  that  3  cents  is  fair  and  as  much  as  they 
can  get. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  on  the  subject  of  ticket  brokerage  and  mileaee  books — A. 
Oh,  I  think  it  is  very  bad;  bad  for  the  railways;  bad  for  the  public,  and  bad  for  the 
men.  It  is  the  greatest  temptation  in  the  world  to  ruin  your  men,  because  a  con- 
ductor handles  a  large  amount  of  tickets,  if  he  is  right  in  with  the  ticket  brokers. 
There  are  some  bad  men  in  all  classes.  There  are  probably  good  ticket  brokers  and 
bad  ones,  but  the  bad  ones  have  the  n^eatest  chance  in  the  world  to  seduce  your 
men.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  good  men  are  ruined  by  tickets  pur- 
chased of  them  which  they  do  not  turn  in.  Then  it  prevents  giving  reduced  rates 
to  the  public  because  these  tickets  which  are  not  used  are  taken  up  by  scalpers  and 
sold  to  our  regular  customers.  And  I  can  not  see  that  there  is  an  v  benefit  to  the 
public  providing  ^ou  have  a  law  that  the  railway  companies  shall  reaeem  their  tick- 
ets at  any  authorized  agency. 

Q.  You  then  would  mvor  the  abolition  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  ticket  brokera^^ 
system  in  this  country  under  interstate-commerce  rules,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
sj^stem  whereby  tickets  not  used  can  be  redeemed? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the 
line  of  eood  morals  and  good  business. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  to  what  extent  that  interferes  with  the  profits  of  the  rail- 
roads, this  ticket  brokerage  svstem?  Does  it  cut  a  large  hole  in  the  profits  of  the 
railroads  of  this  country  or  otnerwise?  You  base  your  objection  on  the  ground  of 
the  immorality  of  it.  Is  there  any  other  objection? — A.  Yes:  it  cuts  into  your  reve- 
nue very  largely.  You  give  a  low  rate,  for  instance,  for  a  passenger  from  Cincinnati 
to  Chicago  mr  a  special  trip  up  and  back.  Now,  if  that  ticket  can  be  sold  coming 
back  and  be  used  oy  the  brokers  for  5  or  10  days  and  the  general  public  you  have 
cut  off  so  much  of  your  general  business,  and  therefore  you  have  to  be  very  careful 
when  you  give  those  low  rates. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  passes,  free  transportation? — A.  Well, 
I  have  voted  for  tne  last  five  years — everv  time  it  has  been  up  in  our  associations — 
in  fact,  I  think  I  was  the  originator  of  tne  proposal  that  all  passes  should  be  abol- 
ished. You  will  find  that  most  of  the  managers  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  will 
abolish  all  except  to  railway  officials  and  employees^  but  that  leaves  the  door  open 
and  they  will  create  manv  officials.  I  think  every  railroad  should  pass  their  employ- 
ees over  their  own  road,  but  if  they  want  to  travel  on  the  other  roads  let  them  pay 
their  way,  and  if  it  is  on  railway  business,  they  will  be  repaid  upon  vouchers  for 
their  expenses;  and  if  it  is  not  then  let  them  pay  their  way. 

Q.  The  giving  of  passes  without  consideration,  as  is  generally  done — ^that  is,  with- 
out any  money  consideration — is  a  violation  of  the  law  as  much  as  any  other  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  the  individual? — ^A.  I  have  always  thought  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  to  what  extent  it  exists  as  an  abuse;  is  it  large  or  small? — 
A.  Well,  very  much  less  than  it  was.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  revolution  in 
the  last  10  or  15  years,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes;  but  yet  I  presume  it  is  still 
very  large. 

Q.  Do  you  know  yourself  or  can  you  say  whether  to  any  extent  passes  are  dven 
to  members  of  the  legislature  or  members  of  Congress  or  Senators? — A.  Well,  our 
pass  business  is  all  run  by  one  man.  Our  rule  has  been  to  give  them  to  the  people 
who  live  on  our  lines,  during  the  session.  We  give  that  not  as  a  compliment,  out  as 
a  matter  perhaps  of  right;  it  has  grown  up  from  immemorial  custom. 

Q.  I  did  not  exactly  catch  that.  You  give  it  to  people  living  along  the  line? — 
A.  For  instance^  if  there  is  a  member  of  the  legislature — take  Ohio;  a  member  of 
the  legislature  lives  on  the  line;  we  issue  to  him  a  pass  good  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature.  It  has  been  done,  I  think,  for  the  last  30  years,  ana  our  people  have 
concluded,  I  think,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  custom;  it  had  to  be  carried  out  until 
there  was  some  general  reform. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  done  in  Virginia  or  West  Virginia? — ^A.  There 
our  local  officials  handle  all  those  thin^  and  I  can  not  tell  you  positively.  I  think 
the  same  principle  generally  prevails  with  all  the  railways  all  over  the  country.  I 
think  it  is  so  general  that  the  pass  absolutely  does  no  good;  it  is  only  the  name  of  it. 
It  would  be  just  as  well  to  wipe  the  whole  thins  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennrdy.)  You  say  that  the  ticEet  brokerage  system  cuts  into  your 
profits.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ticket  brokerage  system  makes  profits  for  some  lines 
of  railroads? — A.  Well,  I  have  never  managed  one  that  it  has. 

Q.  Have  you  not  knowledge  of  railroad  systems  competing  with  others,  resorting 
to  the  ticket  brokers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  trade? — A.  A  few  years  ago  we  had 
several  lines  which  sold  tickets  to  the  brokers  for  the  sake  of  getting  some  money, 
ready  money^  That  was  done  very  largely  by  one  or  two  lines.  They  broke  up 
soon  afterwardS)  however,  and  have  l)een  foreclosed. 
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Q.  Do  not  some  of  the  lines  in  New  York  which  can  not  compete  on  an  equality 
with  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  do  a  good  deal  of  their  burineas 
through  ticket  brokers? — A.  Well,  the  only  complaint  I  have  heard  is — the  West 
Shore,  which  really  is  the  New  York  Central — ^there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  alK>ut 
what  they  do  with  ticket  brokers  by  opposition  lines;  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  railroads  themselves  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  this  ticket  brokerage  system? — A.  They  could  stop  it  in  a  moment  if  they 
would.  For  instance,  if  they  would  make  all  their  tickets  train  limits  on  the  short 
line  and  without  limit  on  the  3-cent  local  there  would  not  be  any  difficulty;  but 
it  is  like  all  other  evils  in  this  world;  you  have  to  get  unanimous  consent  to  do  that; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  that  therefore  they  have  to  appeal  to  legislation.  But 
if  the  entire  railroad  management  could  get  together  and  make  an  agreement,  a  ticket 
broker  could  not  live  a  week;  he  would  die. 

Q.  They  make  the  necessity  for  g:ood  sound  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  railroads 
themselves? — A.  Certainly,  iust  as  in  every  other  case  of  legislation  in  this  world  for 
police  or  in  the  way  of  morals  or  anvthing  else.  There  is  always  some  one  that  will 
not  conform,  and  you  have  to  have  legislation  to  protect  the  great  majority. 

Q.  Would  not  this  legislation  that  is  spoken  about  protect  the  stronger  lines  against 
the  weaker  lines  running  in  the  same  direction  in  the  country? — A.  1  do  not  think 
so.  If  a  weak  line  is  not  getting  its  share  of  the  business,  they  can  reduce  their 
ticket  rate.     It  is  better  to  do  it  openly  than  through  the  brokers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  the  abolition  of  tne  ticket  brokerage  there  result  in 
the  lowering  of  the  price  of  tickets  to  the  cash-paying  passengers? — A.  It  would  lower 
excursion  tickets  to  the  cash-paying  passengers;  it  would  not  lower,  I  do  not  think, 
the  general  tariff,  but  it  would  make  more  frequent  excursions  and  lower  rates. 

Q.  Well,  would  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  make  any  difference  to  the  cash- 
paying  passenger?    A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  the  two  reforms,  the  abolition  of  ticket  brokerage  and  the  abolition  of 
the  pass  system,  are  not  inviting  to  the  general  public  who  are  paying  their  way  on 
all  the  railroads? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  ticket  orokerage  would  help  the  general 
passen^r,  as  I  say,  because  there  are  reduced  rates  made  between  all  important  points 
which  it  would  help.     When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  passes,  I  can  not  see  how  the 

fineral  public  ^t  any  interest  in  it  except  as  it  would  make  it  fair  for  everybody,  but 
do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  rate. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  general  views  of  the  managers  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  on 
this  question  of  passes — is  it  or  is  not  a  fact  that  they  would  as  soon  continue  the  pass 
system  as  not? — A.  Well,  the  best  answer  to  that  is  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
railway  managers  would  not  think  they  made  a  success  in  life  unless  they  could  issue 
passes;  but  I  think  the  great  majority  are  tired  and  sick  of  it. 

Q.  Provided  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  regular  rate,  do  you  not 
think  that  on  the  part  of  railroads  discriminating  as  between  the  pass  passenger  and 
the  paying  passenger,  that  it  is  just  as  bad  a  discrimination  as  between  the  freight 
rates? — A.  Where  it  exists,  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  honest  people  who 
will  pay,  and  in  favor  of  the  favored  ones  who  will  get  passes? — A.  Well,  the  language 
of  the  question  being  yours,  I  should  answer  yes.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Does  your  system  of  giving  passes  on  your  line  extend  down  to  members  of  the 
common  council  and  officers  of  municipalities? — A.  We  never  have  issued  those  of 
late  years. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  ceased  to  issue  that  class  of  passes? — A.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  issued  any  in  5  or  10  years,  unless  it  would  be  on  some  special  occasion,  a  mat- 
ter where  a  local  official  wants  to  be  interested.  I  know  of  one  case  where  we  took 
the  common  council  of  a  certain  city  to  another  city  to  see  an  elevated  road,  to  show 
what  ought  to  be  done;  some  special  cases  like  that.  Our  passes  are  not  over,  I  should 
think,  one-tenth  of  what  they  were  10  or  15  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  it  come  under  your  observation  that  passes  issued  to  aldermen  of  cities  are 
not  used  by  the  aldermen  themselves  but  used  by  any  party  that  may  need  them  or 
that  can  get  them? — A.  As  we  do  not  give  them,  I  have  not  much  observation  on 
that.     Our  general  rule  is  not  to  issue  any  of  that  class. 

Q,  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  on  yourVoad  where  your  conductors  take  up  a  pass 
when  they  find  that  it  is  not  being  used  by  the  party  to  whom  the  pass  was  issued 
by  the  passenger  agent? — A.  Generally  there  are  passes  bulletined  all  the  time  that 
are  not  m  the  hands  of  people  entitled  to  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  having  all  passes  registered  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission?— A.  It  is  much  easier  not  to  issue  them;  but  I  would 
not  object  to  that 
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Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  check  on  the  pass  system  if  they  should  make  that 
law? — A.  The  register  would  be  so  large,  taking  180,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  coun- 
try, that  nobody  would  ever  look  through  it. 

Q.  Even  if  they  did  not,  if  there  should  be  such  a  system  of  registry,  would  not 
that  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  legislators  and  members  of  Congress  to  take  some 
action  on  it? — A.  It  might  prevent  some  Congressmen  or  members  of  the  l^slatures 
accepting:  passes,  if  they  knew  that  some  reporter  would  be  looking  over  the  record 
and  publishing  it  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Could  they  not  get  that  now  if  they  wanted 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  any  Congressman  would  hold  a  pass  in  his  pocket  a  minute,  if 
he  knew  any  reporter  would  ask  him? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.     [Lai^hter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  As  far  as  your  observation  extendj,  do  the  roads  which  issue 
passes  to  members  of  the  legislature  living  alone  their  lines  also  issue  passes  to  State 
officers  and  the  judges  of  the  courts? — A.  We  do  not  issue  passes  to  the  judges;  we 
have  discontinued  that.  The  officers  of  the  State,  I  think,  al)^ays  have  their  passes 
issued  the  first  of  the  year  when  they  are  elected,  without  any  question,  and  have 
had  from  time  immemorial. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  it  proper  to  issue  passes  to  the  employees  of  the  road.  Are 
attorney 3  considered  employees? — A.  If  they  are  doing  your  work;  working  for  you. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  frequent  practice  with  railroads  to  give  a  small  retainer  to  a  very 
large  number  of  local  attorneys  all  over  the  State? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gen- 
eral principle  is.  On  our  road  we  have  one  general  attorney  who  manages  all  those 
matters;  and  his  plan  is  to  keep  one  man  in  every  county  Who  mans^es  his  business. 
He  usually  pays  tnein  a  small  salary  and  gives  them  transportation. 

Q.  Sometimes  a  lai^  railroad  system  is  very  much  interested  in  State  legislation 
and  State  politics,  I  suppose? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Through  a  large  number  of  local  attorneys  a  railroad  can  exert  political  influ- 
ence, can  it  not? — A.  Well,  we  have  never  tried  it  that  way.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  enough  that  could  \ye  done  in  that  line  to  affect  legislation  very  much. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  that  having  been  done  anywhere  in  this  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  common  practice,  then? — A.  Oh,  I  think  that 
would  be  too  large  a  job  for  any  railway  to  unaertake.  They  may  have  one  or  two 
men  who  give  them  information  and  present  their  side  of  the  case,  but  to  control 
general  legislation,  I  do  not  think  that  possible. 

Q.  In  granting  passes  to  the  employees  of  the  railroad,  is  it  customary  also  to 
extend  the  privil^  to  their  families?— A.  That  varies  on  different  roads  and  differ- 
ent divisions.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  feeling  we  have  that  it  creates  a  better  feeling  with  the 
employees  to  be  rather  liberal  in  passing  them  over  your  own  line,  and  that  it  does 
not  do  any  harm  to  have  the  employees  on  one  division  see  the  other  divisions,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  be  very  liberal  with  our  own  people. 

Q.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  see  the  entire  pass  system  abolished,  and  when- 
ever a  railroad  employee  of  any  class  rides  on  railroaid  business  let  him  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  his  ticket? — A.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  that  done;  it  would 
save  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  and  criticism,  which  in 
many  cases  is  unjust. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  would  not  that  be  the  most  businesshke  and  useful  system? — A. 
No  question  about  it;  instead  of  fussing  with  some  judge  or  some  members  of  Con- 
gress or  some  member  of  the  common  coimcil  that  has  a  pass.  The  right  thing  to  do 
18  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  any  passes,  and  then  you  will  get  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  discrimination  by 
railroad  companies,  whether  it  is  against  individuals  or  in  fovor  of  individuals,  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  of  freight?  Is  it  an  abuse  to-day  of  any  considerable  mag- 
nitude?— A.  It  is  much  less  to^ay  than  it  has  been,  but  I  suppose  it  exists  in  some 
cases. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  assi^  for  its  decrease  as  an  abuse? — A.  Well,  these 
things  go  in  waves.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1885  there  was  a  great  discrimination; 
in  1886,  the  interstate  commerce  law  was  passed  and  for  2  or  3  years  there  was  very 
little  discrimination.  It  made  a  turning  point  around  which  the  managers  gathered. 
Then  discrimination  grew  until,  in  1894  and  1895,  it  was  about  as  bad  as  it  well  could 
be.  In  1896,  there  was  scarcely  any.  The  railways  met  in  the  trunk-line  territory 
and  made  what  was  known  as  the  joint  traffic  agreement,  for  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  responsible,  which  was  imitated  all  over  the  country,  and  that  steadied  rates 
during  1896  and  until  in  the  spring  of  1897,  when  in  the  trans-Missouri  case  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Sherman  law,  which  the  railways  had  supposed  did 
not  apply  to  them,  applied  to  them  and  to  no  one  else  practically;  then  there  was 
anarcny.    That  lasted!^  until  December,  1898,  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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mission  took  up  the  matter  b^  consultation  with  the  various  railroad  manaffers,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  hearingjs  held  like  these  here  in  Washington,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  managers  and  officials  decided  the  thing  must  stop,  that  it  should  not 

fo  on,  and  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1899,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  have  never 
nown  less  discrimination  or  published  rates  better  maintained. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  fact  that  railroads  have  now  about  all  they  can  do  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  and  traffic  has  something  to  do  with  the  cessation  of  dis- 
crimination?— A.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  ^lad  to  come  before  you,  and 
ho{)ed  we  would  get  some  aid  from  your  report.  My  judgment  is  when  this  rush  of 
business  is  over  the  railroads  will  gradually  drift  back  to  their  old  wavs,  and  we  must 
have  some  legislation  to  help  us.  I  want  to  impress  on  your  min<ls  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  It  is  such  an  enormous  interest.  Here  are  one-tenth  of  all  your  peo- 
ple supported  by  the  railroads,  one-tenth  of  }rour  people  dependent  on  the  railways, 
and  all  of  your  people  dependent  on  the  railways  for  their  comfort.  Here  are  a 
million  of  employes  whose  happiness  and  welfare  depends  on  the  railways.  All 
Uiese  can  not  be  taken  eare  of  unless  the  railways  ^t  proper  rates,  and  it  seems  almost 
impossible  in  dull  times  for  the  railways  to  get  fair  rat^  under  the  present  law,  as 
there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  make  an  aereement,  and  it  is  sucn  an  enormous 
business  that  you  can  not  expect  as  a  matter  of  honor  to  have  it  all  carried  out,  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  the  matter  up.  Originally  the  railroads 
claimed  thev  were  not  amenable  to  law  like  other  corporations.  That  took  twenty 
years  to  settle,  but  it  was  settled  in  1885  and  1886.  Now,  the  people  having  won  the 
fight  that  they  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  railroads,  it  is  tneir  duty  to  do  it,  and 
to  aid  the  railroads  and  furnish  them  something  for  that  regulation.  I  believe  it 
is  their  duty  to  pass  a  law  so  that  if  John  Jones  makes  a  contract  with  Peter  Jones 
that  he  will  maintain  rates  between  two  points  it  should  be  a  1^1  contract  If 
either  breaks  it,  the  other  should  have  the  right  to  bring  suit  for  damages.  If  the 
public  is  injured  they  should  have  the  right  to  complain  and  get  their  damages.  In 
other  words,  I  see  more  danger  to  this  country  by  leaving  these  large  interests  out- 
side of  the  law  than  there  can  be  in  any  proper  le^lation.  If  they  are  not  controlled 
it  is  going  to  bring  trouble  to  business  and  nnancial  interests,  and  it  is  breaking  down 
the  largest  interests  in  this  country. 

Q.  Does  unrestrained  competition  produce  seriously  injurious  effects  on  railroad£(? — 
A.  It  produces  injury  to  railway,  shipper,  and  the  pubhc. 

Q.  If  you  have  unrestrained  competition,  is  there  any  danger  of  the  railroads  hav- 
ine  to  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  many  of  them,  in  this  country? — A.  Most  assur- 
edly. Look  at  the  history  of  the  last  10  or  15  years.  The  only  roads  which  have 
made  money  have  been  reorganized  roads.    Look  at  the  securities  wiped  out. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  anything  of  the  fact  of  the  distinction  between  railroad 
enterprise  and  ordinary  business  enterprise  bein^  very  marked,  and  what  may  be  a 
theory  applicable  to  the  ordinary  private  enterprise  is  not  applicable  necessarily  to 
the  railroad;  that  while  competition  may  be  the  life  of  business  in  a  certain  line  of 
business,  competition  between  railroads  is  necessarily  disastrous;  have  you  thought 
of  that? — A.  I  have,  and  that  is  true.  If  this  country  had  decided  in  tne  beginning 
that  they  would  not  attempt  to  control  railroads  at  all  but  had  left  them  like  other 
enterprises,  you  could  afford  to  stand  still  and  see  them  fight  and  destroy  each  other, 
but  you  have  said  that  they  are  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  and  now  when  you 
take  this  enormous  business,  and  say  you  shall  not  make  any  arrangements  or  agree- 
ments, you  are  outside  of  the  law;  you  have  nroduced  a  condition  of  affairs  where 
reorganizations  and  bankruptcies  will  go  on.  Securities  will  go  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people  into  the  hands  of  Wall  street  speculators,  and  will  be  used  exactly  like  counters 
in  a  game  of  cards  to  count  the  gains  and  losses  in  Wall  street.  You  have  destroyed 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  United  States,  which  employs  more  men  than 
any  other  interest  in  this  country,  and  you  say  all  this  shall  be  managed  without  any 
laws.  That  is  the  situation  to-aay.  No  one  feels  it  more  than  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  They  have  done  all  they  could,  but  they  have  no  authority. 
Take  the  export  business  of  this  country.  Your  grain  and  meats  are  sold  abroad  and 
sold  in  competition  with  all  the  world.  Why  snould  you  limit  the  carriage  of  that 
in  this  country?  It  does  not  help  your  own  people,  your  own  farmers.  It  makes  a 
market  for  your  producers,  and  the  question  of  selling  your  surplus  product  is  one 
that  concerns  every  farmer,  especially  of  the  great  West,  and  that  business  ought  to 
be  leftjust  as  free  as  any  business  to  be  competed  for. 

Q.  That  subject  was  investi^ted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — the 
difference  l)etween  export  and  inland  rates — I  believe? — A.  I  think  they  are  going  to 
make  some  report  as  to  the  modification  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  you  not  overcoming  competition  lai^ly 
by  consolidations  and  combiQatioDS?-'A.  In  some  ways,  but  not  entirely.    I  should 
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like  to  answer  that  question  at  length.  I  have  been  somewhat  a  student  of  the  prob- 
lem for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  not  and  never  was  one  of  the  railroad  mana^rs 
who  believe  that  they  should  be  left  to  do  their  own  sweet  will  without  any  legisla- 
tion whatever.  I  think  that  some  r^ulation  is  demanded  because  the  railway  enters 
so  closely  into  the  interests  of  all  the  people.  At  che  same  time,  if  the  present  situa- 
tion should  go  on,  it  will  result  in  the  railways  being  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government,  which  I  believe  will  be  disastrous  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  Government.  Now,  there  must  be  something  done  to  create  more 
stability  in  the  earnings  of  the  railway.  The  interstate-commerce  law,  as  first  passed, 
I  was  in  favor  of.  I  believe  it  should  be  amended,  insuring  the  greatest  publicity  in 
the  world  to  the  rates;  that  is  your  protection.  The  long  and  short  haul  clause  has 
never  interfered  with  our  roads  north  of  the  river;  south  of  the  river  they  claim  it 
has  been  disastrous,  and  there  should  be  some  consideration  given  to  their  com- 
plaints, I  think.  What  I  plead  for  is  a  law  that  will  enable  railways  to  make  agree- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  their  published  tariffs,  agreements  that  can  be  enforced 
by  the  courts.  It  goes  further  and  oroader  than  the  pool.  The  pool  is  a  division  of 
the  business.  I  would  go  further  than  that,  saying  that  the  railways  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  agreements,  for  instance,  between  Baltimore  and  New  York,  that 
they  would  maintain  this  tariff.  Now,  these  tariffs  should  be  reasonable,  and  I 
would  leave  the  question  whether  reasonable  or  not  to  some  tribunal  like  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  if  the  railways  made  their  agreement  and  a  man 
should  complain,  the  commission  should  hear  and  decide  whether  these  rates  were 
reasonable  or  not.  Then  I  would  abolish  the  criminal  feature  of  the  law,  because  I 
think  you  are  trying  to  make  a  business  transaction  a  crime,  and  the  public  will  not 
support  it.  You  can  not  get  your  evidence  and  it  has  not  the  sympathy  of  the  com- 
munity. It  should  be  a  question  of  fine.  When  the  public  is  mjiu^,  a  question  of 
fines;  and  when  the  individual  is  injured,  a  question  of  damages.  ' 

Q.  You  say,  ^ '  Making  a  business  transaction  a  crime. ' '  Is  that  it,  do  you  think? — 
A.  A  man  selling  soods  is  on  the  same  basis  as  the  railway  man  selling  transporta- 
tion. The  public  does  not  consider  it  a  crime  to  sell  the  goods  at  a  lower  price  to  one 
than  another.  You  have  not  educated  your  communities  outside  of  the  railways  to 
the  view  that  discrimination  in  selling  transportation  is  a  crime;  therefore,  when  you 
hope  to  pass  beyond  what  public  opinion  thinks  is  justified,  you  do  not  succeed. 
We  have  always  thought,  the  greater  majority  of  the  railway  managers  have  thought, 
if  we  could  have  a  system  of  fines  we  could  nelp  ourselves  to  enforce  them.  These 
fines  would  be  so  burdensome  as  to  aid  in  carrying  out  agreements. 

Q.  What  you  call  a  business  transaction  is  the  violation  of  law;  it  is  doing  some- 
thing prohibited  by  law. — A.  You  have  created  the  law  yourselves. 

Q.  We  have  a  right  to  create  the  law. — A.  Certainly.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
policy,  not  of  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  would  you  regulate  these  fines  in  case  of  large  ship- 
pers? A  fine  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  would  not  amount  to  anything. — A.  I  would 
put  a  fine  on  every  bill  of  lading  right  along,  and  in  that  way  you  will  break  up  any 
institution  in  the  world  in  6  months,  if  not  stopped.  As  I  was  going  on  to  say,  you 
need  some  protection  of  law.  I  believe  your  present  condition  of  affairs  is  building 
up  your  lar^  shippers  and  laiige  institutions  and  crushing  out  your  small  ones;  it  is 
so  much  easier  dealing  with  one  man  than  a  hundred.  You  are  crushing  out  all  your 
small  shippers.  Your  legislation  is  all  for  the  powerful  few.  Keep  the  power  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  would  go  further.  I  would  not  have  a  railway 
built  except  when  its  location  and  plans  are  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  money  put  up  to  build  it.  I  woula  not  have  any  more  stock 
jobbing  and  bonding. 

Q.  {fiy  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  would  not  allow  a  local  railroad  to  be  built  without 
applying  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  You  can  inside  the  State. 
Tney  should  go  to  the  State  commissions.  I  would  stop  these  enterprises  that  are 
built  for  the  sake  of  issuing  securities.  As  I  think  one  gentleman,  a  Senator  in  this 
country,  said,  the  only  use,  to  his  knowledge,  of  a  railway  was  to  bond  it  and  sell 
the  bonds.    I  would  stop  that  practice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  mileage  of  the  system  that  you  represent? — 
A.  We  nave  about  1,500  miles  south  of  the  river  and  2,500  north. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  bonded  indebtedness?— A.  We  have  about  $60,000,000  on 
each  division— |60,S)0,000'south  and  160,000,000  north. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  capitalization  of  railroads  in  this 
country — is  it  excessive  or  not? — A.  I  think  it  is  away  below  what  they  have  cost, 
especially  since  these  reoiganizations  have  been  made. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  most  of  these  new  oiigan- 
izations  as  much  as  the  roads  cost  in  the  beginning,  taking  their  increase? — A.  Oh, 
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no;  some  of  these  reorganizations  have  been  the  most  cruel  thinjzs  in  the  world  on 
small  investors — that  have  been  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
what  they  were  worth. 

Q.' Could  some  of  these  roads  be  built  to-day  at  less  than  their  present  bonded 
indebtedness? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  one.  Take  the  lines  that  I  represent;  you  could 
not  begin  to  produce  them  for  their  bonded  indebtedness. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  being  crushed  out  by  competition  when  business  was  slack. 
It  is  allegea  by  some  that  they  have  created  so  much  capitalization  that  they  are 
demanding  more  of  the  public  than  they  ought  to  have.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
troubles  with  rates.  I  brought  out  this  capitalization  for  that  purpose. — A.  If  you 
will  let  me,  I  will  answer  that  at  length,  reviewing  the  history.  After  our  war 
ended  everybody  went  to  building  railroads  and  it  created  a  class  of  people  called 
promoters  and  contractors.  The  people  were  anxious  to  get  railways  and  they  would 
grant  charters,  land,  and  other  inducements.  They  would  turn  over  all  of  these  and 
as  many  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  as  the  people  cared  to  issue  to  these  contractors, 
who  would  build  the  railroad.  They  would  go  to  work  and  build  the  railroad  maybe 
100  miles  or  1,000  and  unload  the  stocks  and  bonds  and  securities  for  what  they 
could  get,  usually  at  a  profit,  and  the  people  who  got  these  found  themselves  loaded 
up  with  a  large  amount  of  worthless  secunties.  The  people  found  themselves  paying 
higher  rates.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  granger  laws,  which  culminated  back  in 
1870.  From  that  time  on  there  has  been  so  much  of  that  that  there  has  been  a 
reorganization  of  railroads.  I  suppose  there  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  such  wiping  out  of  securities  as  there  has  been  in  this  country  m  the  last  5  years, 
and  to-day  I  think  your  capitalization  is  below  whatyour  railroads  would  cost.'  The 
cost  of  lands  in  the  cities  is  enormous.  Take  the  Big  Four  railway,  which  runsthrough 
the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Springfield,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
and  into  St.  Louis  and  Chicago — why  there  are  millions  and  millions  in  their  termi- 
nal facilities.  I  suppose  you  could  not  get  the  new  location  they  have  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  under  a  great  manv  millions  of  dollars.  Then  you  attempt  to  build  a  new- 
railroad,  and  you  cut  up  the  farmers*  land,  and  it  all  costs  so  much  money;  ancl  their 
equipment  is  enormous;  we  have  to  have  an  enormous  equipment.  A  proof  that 
the  public  are  not  paying  too  much  is  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  fare  and  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  were  never  so  low  or  lower  in  anv  other  country  on  earth.  Since 
the  1st  of  January  we  have  had  tariffs,  but  the  taritfs  have  been  so  low  that  we  can 
not  go  on  with  the  increased  price  of  labor  and  material  with  these  tariffs.  If  we 
can  not  get  an  agreement  to  maintain  better  tariffs  there  is  going  to  be  bankruptcies 
and  reorganizations;  and  securities  will  be  wiped  out,  employees'  wages  reduced, 
or  employees  dismissed,  which  is  the  more  moaern  way  to  do  it — with  less  men.  I 
think  that  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  I  hope  your  commission  will  find 
some  way  to  get  proper  legislation.  Then  I  believe  further  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  some  proper  body  should  have  authority  to  examine  the  books  of  all 
these  roads  every  month,  three  months,  or  any  time  they  pleased,  and  stop  all  these 
scandals  and  false  accountings.  There  is  your  protection.  Do  not  let  any  stocks  or 
bonds  be  issued  except  on  their  certificate.  I  am  not  pleading  here  for  the  railroads 
to  be  let  alone.  I  want  them  to  be  regulated  even  more  than  they  are  now,  but  I 
want  you  in  consideration  of  that  to  give  us  some  legal  rights  and  make  us  legal 
bodies. 

Q.  The  shippers — we  have  discussed  their  grievances,  and  the  grievances  of  nul- 
roads;  now  it  seems  to  me  the  interests  of  the  investors  and  owners  of  these  stocks 
and  bonds  ought  to  be  promoted  in  some  way  by  some  Government  supervision  of 
some  kind. — A.  I  think  so.  There  are  3  duties  on  the  railroad;  first,  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  railways  should  be  kept  in  such  shape  that  they  can  do 
the  business  properly;  they  should  be  allowed  income  enough  for  that;  second,  they 
should  have  enough  to  take  proper  care  of  their  employees;  third,  the  investor  should 
have  a  fair  return  for  his  money.  No  legislation  will  be  supported  by  the  great 
thinking  community,  when  they  get  around  to  it,  that  does  not  take  care  of  uiese 
three  things. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  recognize  the  fact  that  the  drift  and  tendency  of 
railroads  in  this  country  to-day  is  to  consolidate,  I  believe?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  in  the  last  4  or  5  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  impetus  in  that  direc- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  railroad  transportation  in  this  country,  if  that  is 
kept  up?— A.  The  problem  about  that  is  this:  Out  in  New  England  they  have  practi- 
cally eliminated  competition  by  consolidation  and  the  people  there  seem  to  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  present  ^2ituation.  In  the  South  they  have  done  substantially 
the  same  thing.  There  are  two  or  three  companies  and,  being  so  few,  they  can  get 
along  comfortably.     I  doubt  whether  it  is  practicable  to  consolidate  the  great  trunk 
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lines  because  they  have  so  many  local  interests  and  they  are  so  lar^  and  enormous. 
For  instance,  there  are  about  7  or  8  lines  that  control  all  this  immense  business 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  ocean,  north  of  the  Potomac.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  consolidate  them,  and  so  long  as  they  are  not  consolidated 
they  are  going  to  fight  when  business  is  dull  unless  there  is  some  way  they  can  agree 
lawfully  among  themselves. 

Q.  Are  there  not  competing  lines  in  New  England  that  have  been  consolidated — 
lines  that  run  practically  from  the  same  point  to  the  same  point,  just  as  your  lines 
running  from  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  consoli- 
dation between  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.J  The  Boston  and  Albany? — A.  The  Vanderbilt  interests 
and  the  New  York  Central;  the  Erie,  the  Lackawanna,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  These  are  all  independent  interests,  and  I 
can  not  conceive  of  anything  that  would  produce  a  consolidation  of  these  interests. 
I  think  that  would  be  too  much  to  att^pt.  They  would  have  too  many  local 
interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris^  What  is  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio? — A.  Newport  News,  Hampton  Roads. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  express  that  opinion.  I  have 
been  very  apprehensive  it  was  going  to  result  m  2  or  3  corporations  owning  all 
the  railroads  m  the  United  States.  You  think,  then,  that  is  not  going  to  be  the 
result? — A.  I  think  not,  and  I  hope  not,  because  when  that  comes  you  strengthen 
largely  the  party  that  wants  the  Government  to  own  the  railroads,  and  then  you 
will  be  on  evil  times. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  it  is  impractical  for  this  Government  to  own  and  conduct  rail- 
road trunk  lines? — A.  The  genius  of  our  Government  could  do  anything,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  with  our  present  system.  And,  above  all,  the  govern- 
ments in  other  countries  never  have  managed  the  railroads  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  would  do  it  with  the  same  skill  and  energy  here.  This  is  a 
very  large  country,  which  depends  almost  entirely  for  its  future  on  its  transportation, 
ana  the  competition  between  these  lines,  in  a  legitimate  way,  the  fast  trains  ana 
facilities  for  doing  business  will  always  be  kept  up.  The  railroads  are  what  have 
built  our  country  up.  It  is  as  easy  to  go  from  the  Mississippi  to  New  York  to-day  as 
it  used  to  be  to  go  100  miles.  We  have  astonished  the  world  with  our  facilities  for 
transportation.  If  the  Government  had  the  railroads  that  would  all  be  stopped. 
You  would  have  slow  trains  and  bad  service,  just  as  they  do  in  France  and  Germany. 

Q.  In  the  event  that  there  was  no  power  to  restrain  the  rates  which  the  railroads 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  for  freight  and  passenger  trafiic,  do  you  think  if  they 
were  allowed  also  to  make  these  contracts  you  speak  of,  they  would  drift  into  exor- 
bitant, extortionate,  excessive  rates? — ^A.  No;  their  interests  are  too  large;  there  is 
too  much  competition. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  regulate  itself? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You,  however,  are  not  unwilling,  in  the  event  the  power  to  make  traffic  con- 
tracts is  given  to  them,  so  they  can  enforce  them  in  the  courts,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  ^ven  a  supervisory  control  over  the  rates? — A.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  people.  I  doubt  if  they  would  exercise  it  in  one 
case  in  a  hundred;  but  if  the  law  did  not  put  that  in,  the  people  would  think  they 
had  been  cheated.  It  ought  to  be  in.  As  to  rates,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  try  my 
case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If,  after  I  put  in  my  proof,  they 
decide  against  me,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  my  rates. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  the  decision  should  stand  until  set  aside  by  the  courts? — 
A.  Yes,  so  long  as  I  maintained  that  agreement;  and  if  I  am  not  I  can  drop  out  and 
go  it  alone. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine 
prima  facie  as  to  the  existence  of  discrimination  as  between  localities  or  individuals? — 
A.  I  have  never  objected  to  that,  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  courts. 

Q.  Prima  facie  I  mean? — A.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Q.  The  contention  has  been  made  here  by  an  eminent  railroad  gentleman  that  if 
the  power  were  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine  anything 
about  rates,  those  rates  should  not  go  into  effect;  its  decisions  should  not  go  into  effect 
until  sustained  by  the  court;  but  when  it  came  to  the  matter  of  discrimination  he 
said  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  existence  of  discrimination  stand  until  set  aside  by  the  courts.  One, 
he  held,  was  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  railroad  company  that  he  did  not  think  it  was 

1'ust  or  reasonable  to  leave  the  matter  of  the  rate  to  the  decision  of  an  outside  party 
ike  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  that  it  would  take  effect.    Have  you 
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given  the  subject  any  thought? — A.  A  ^reat  deal.  That  has  been  discussed  in  our 
meetings,  and  we  have  had  to  think  of  it.  We  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  prop- 
erty to  look  after.  I  do  not  sympathize  very  much  with  those  people  who  are  so 
afraid  of  a  bad  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  rates.  I  would 
keep  mv  right  to  go  to  the  courts,  because  there  might  be  a  matter  of  principle 
involved;  but  here  you  have  five  independent  men;  they  never  could  make  a  rate  so 
bad  as  some  of  us  have  made  ourselves  if  they  tried.  1  would  be  perfectly  willing 
that  they  should  settle  any  special  cases,  after  a  hearing,  whether  the  rate  w^as  rea- 
sonable or  not,  and  let  it  go  mto  effect,  subject  to  revision  by  the  courts.  In  case  of 
discrimination,  I  would  go  one  step  further  and  provide  that  in  case  of  an  agreement 
between  railroads  for  maintenance  of  tariffs  and  division  of  business,  if  the  rates  under 
that  agreement  established  by  them  should  be  complained  of,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  a  hearing,  found  they  were  unreasonable,  their  decision 
should  stand  so  long  as  the  railroads  maintained  that  agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  an  absolute  protection  to  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any 
other  body  would  be  competent  to  deal  with  such  a  vast  subject,  in  r^ard  to  the 
fixing  of  freight  rates  all  over  this  country?  Could  they  possibly  hear  ana  determine 
on  such  large  interests? — A.  There  is  the  difiiculty.  If  you  say  you  give  them  power 
over  the  general  fixing  of  rates,  you  make  a  mistake  and  overwhelm  them.  I  would 
confine  it  to  special  complaints  in  regard  to  special  rates  or  discriminations.  These 
they  have  a  neht  to  hear;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  general  tariff  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Road,  with  that  they  have  nothing  to  do.  But  if  the  people  of  Cincmnati 
complained  that  the  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Richmond  are  too  nign,  let  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  hear  that  question.  If  they  decide  it  against  me,  I  have 
the  ri^ht  to  appeal  to  the  court. 

Q.  Not  to  nx  the  general  schedule? — A.  No;  you  can  not  do  that;  it  is  too  large. 
The  moment  you  mention  that  the  people  say  you  are  giving  them  power  to  fix  tne 
rates.    You  do  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.    It  is  only  to  hear  special  cases. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  impracticable  for  anybody  outside  of  railrc^  experts  to  make 
any  rates  generally  for  a  system  of  railway,  like  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  for 
instance? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  men  to  do  it  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  30  years  and  have  a  large  staff  of  competent  men  who  have  served  with  me 
for  years  and  it  is  a  very  difi&cult  matter  to  fix  the  tariffe.  We  have  to  change  them 
every  day. 

Q.  You  say  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  making  classifications? — A.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  have  the  same  classification  all  over  this  country.  I  have  never 
justified  the  difference  that  has  prevailed. 

Q.  There  are  now  three,  I  believe? — A.  Yes;  and  it  creates  an  infernal  amount  of 
trouble,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  unnecessary.  But  some  of  my  railroad  brethren  are 
strong^against  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  practical  to  have  one  classification  for  the  Pacific  and  the  same 
for  the  south  Atlantic  seaboard? — A.  I  do  not  see  but  you  should  let  the  gentlemen 
make  their  rates  on  the  same  classification.  They  do  not  have  the  same  rate  all 
over  now.  I  do  not  see  why  the  same  classification  should  not  ^o  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  so  that  a  man  should  know  what  class  he  is  going  m  when  he  picks  up 
the  tariff. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  notice  any  particular  inconvenience  arising  from  three  systems  of 
classification^? — A.  It  would  not  come  to  me,  except  occasionally  I  meet  a  merchant 
and  he  speaks  of  it.  I  suppose  the  freight  agents,  who  get  with  the  people  more, 
would  know.    It  has  been  discussed  more  as  a  general  matter,  as  it  comes  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  carry  much  grain  from  the  Northwest  to  Newport 
News? — A.  Very  lai^e  quantities. 

Q.  Yours  is  what  is  called  a  trunk  line? — ^A.  We  think  we  are  considerable  of  a 
trunk.    Some  of  our  opponents  think  we  are  more  so. 

Q.  I  see  by  the  New  York  Herald  of  a  recent  date  that  the  managers  of  the  trunk 
lines,  or  committee,  have  agreed  on  a  rate  for  wheat  and  wheat  products  from  Chi- 
ca^,  I  believe,  to  the  seaboard,  which  is  a  practical  compliance  with  the  recent 
opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Is  that  a  result  of  that  opinion — 
that  rate — or  did  business  reasons  determine  it  outside  of  that? — A.  I  really  do  not 
know  what  influenced  them.  We  have  no  interest  in  that.  You  see  we  have  no 
local  business  at  Newport  News  like  they  have  in  New  York  and  New  England;  it  is 
all  export  We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  making  the  same  rate,  if  they  wanted 
it,  or  a  different  rate;  it  dia  not  concern  us. 

Q.  You  mean  a  difference  of  2  cents  between  grain  and  grain  products^? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  think  that  was  it 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  result  of  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Crommission  or  not? — A.  I  think  the  railroads  were  so  snowed  under  with 
business  they  could  not  manage  it  arid  were  making  the  rates  so  low  the^  were  ridicu- 
lous, and  that  is  a  compromise,  patched  up  to  get  better  rates.  That  is  usually  the 
w&y  they  are  made.  We  are  an  export  Ime,  you  know;  we  do  very  little  interior 
business. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  Your  rates  are  fixed  by  the  rates  to  New  York?— A. 
Yes;  New  York  and  New  Eii^land.  We  have  to  take  our  chances  on  whatever  they 
make. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  be  willing  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  some  other  central  body  have  the  power  to  send  an  official  to  investi- 
gate and  inspect  the  books  and  accounts  of  interstate  railroads  from  time  to  time? — ^A. 
Yes;  very  glad  to  have  it 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  object  in  that? — A.  Publicity  helps. 

Q.  You  would  tnink  the  fact  that  it  is  open  to  public  inspection  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect? — A.  I  think  the  difficulty  with  railroads  is  they  have  tried  to  keep 
to  themselves,  and  have  had  a  little  hesitation  in  dealing  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  I  think  it  has  injured  them.  I  think  the  greater  publicity 
you  get  the  better  it  will  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  be  willing  to  have  accounts  examined  into  simi- 
larly to  the  inspections  we  have  by  the  Government  in  case  of  national  buiks? — A.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  ought  to  have;  yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  not  think  the  general  public  have  a  rather  dis- 
torted idea  of  the  amount  of  abuse  and  the  amount  of  discrimination  that  is  made  by 
railroad^ — A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  and  it  is  ministered  to  by  every  cheap 
political  orator  who  wants  somebody  to  abuse.  I  think  the  railway  managers  have 
been  perhaps  arbitrary  and  added  to  that  feeling.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
if  we  could  get  the  railroads  on  a  business  basis  and  everything  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  people?  You  recognize  that  rail- 
roads are  quasi  public  corporations? — A.  That  is  riffht.  We  are  there  to  manage 
them  for  the  people,  and  there  should  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  mans^ged 
with  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  put- 
ting express  companies  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that.  They  manage  their  own  business  by  making  agreements. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  them  put  on  the  same  basis  as  railroads  so  they  could  not 
agree. 

Q.  The  extent  of  the  traffic  that  they  take  from  the  railroad  companies,  is  that 
really  an  appreciable  quantity  as  compared  with  railroad  business  generally? — A.  I 
do  not  think  so.  The  railroads  with  thei  r  fast  trains  of  late  years  have  been  decreasing 
that.  I  think  their  earnings  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  are  only  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  freight  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  question  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain 
individuals  by  the  mileage  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  cars? — ^A.  I  hear  it  at 
almost  every  railroad  meeting  I  attend.  There  is  a  great  evil  in  the  mileage  of  pri- 
vate cars.  It  is  discrimination  in  business,  and  it  certainly  builds  up  the  large  ship- 
per as  against  the  small  shipper.  The  laive  shipper  will  buy  500  freight  cars;  he  gets 
a  large  mileage  for  these;  he  gets  them  handlea  promptly,  otherwise  he  would  not 
sive  you  his  business.  I  suppose  he  gets  15  to  20  per  cent  income  on  the  investment 
urom  these  cars,  and  the  small  shipper  who  is  trying  to  compete  with  him  in  the 
next  store,  who  does  not  own  cars,  wul  go  into  bankruptcy.  Tne  man  who  owns  the 
cars  gets  passes  for  his  agent  to  look  after  the  cars,  and  undoubtedly  the  one  who 
owns  the  cars  does  a  great  deal  of  buying  himself. 

Q.  Of  itself,  do  you  think  that  is  an  evil? — A.  I  do,  yes. 

Q.  Why,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  say? — A.  It  is  an  evil  because  it  enables 
one  man  to  get  the  advantage  of  another. 

Q.  Through  the  railroad? — A.  Throueh  the  railroad.  Yet  it  would  ruin  any  rail- 
road in  this  country  that  did  not  do  as  tney  are  doing  now,  because  it  would  tike  off 
a  very  large  amount  of  traffic  which  is  valuable. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  stopping  it,  if  it  is  an  evil? — ^A. 
Amend  your  interstate-commerce  law  as  1  told  you  and  there  would  not  be  any 
trouble.  If  I  make  an  agreement  with  my  opponent  that  we  will  divide  the  busi- 
ness from  a  certain  point,  and  the  man  who  owns  the  private  cars  wants  to  give  his 
business  to  the  other  man,  he  may  have  it;  he  cannot  hurt  me  any.  As  long  as  you 
leave  me  outside  the  law  and  I  get  my  business  as  b^t  I  can  I  will  treat  with  him. 
That  is  considered  the  legal  way  of  beating  your  opponent 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Why  Rhould  not  railroads  furnish  exclusively  the  cars 
that  are  used  in  business,  and  why  should  not  the  law  compel  them  to  furnish  cars  ? — 
A.  Well,  you  had  better  generally  amend  the  law  instead  of  trying  to  reach  the  sore 
spots. 

Q.  If  a  railroad  undertakes  to  perform  public  transportation  and  does  not  furnish 
sufficient  cars  to  do  the  business,  is  it  n<Jt  rather  derelict  to  the  people? — A.  That  is 
not  the  question.  They  all  try  to  furnish  the  cars,  but  they  can  not  get  the  business 
if  they  ao.  For  instance,  I  have  seen  the  stock  cars  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
stand  idle  in  Chicago  while  we  had  contracts  for  transporting  stock  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool  via  Newport  News,  and  could  not  get  it  unless  we  took  these  special  cars 
and  let  our  own  cars  stand  idle;  and  it  costs  us  thousands  of  dollars  for  mileage. 

Q.  Has  the  supply  of  private  •cars  arisen  from  inability  of  railroads  to  take  care  of 
shippers  by  furnisning  cars? — A.  In  one  way  the  refrigerator  people  originated  this, 
but  this  evil  has  grown  up  from  the  decisions  under  the  interstate-commerce  law. 
It  is  the  large  shipper  taking  care  of  himself.  It  would  never  have  been  heard  of  if 
it  had  not  been  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  You  think  it  will  eliminate  the  speculative  features,  so  far  as 
the  owners  of  private  cars  are  concerned,  if  the  railroads  are  left  free  to  contract 
between  themselves? — A.  That  is  it  precisely.  These  large  interests  then  wouKl 
have  to  put  in  their  cars  on  a  fair  mileage  and  we  would  get  legitimate  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  In  such  an  arrangement  as  that,  would  you  also  take  in 
the  Pullman  service? — A.  I  leave  that  to  be  regulated  like  the  railway,  the  sleeping- 
car  service.  The  proper  thin^  to  do  would  be  for  the  railway  to  own  its  own  sleeping 
cars,  if  they  only  ran  over  their  own  line,  but  with  the  different  lines  spread  out,  you 
would  have  to  have  too  manv  cars  on  extra  occasions,  and  you  would  have  too  much 
invested.  For  instance,  to-aay  as  I  came  through  the  office  I  was  told  we  had  some 
troops  that  called  for  25  or  30  sleepers.  If  we  undertook  to  carry  that  number  of 
sleepers  ourselves  we  would  be  killed  by  dead  capital.  I  think  your  transportation 
companies  should  have  some  limitation  on  rat^  as  other  people,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  the  railroads  themselves  could  afford  to  furnish  this  equipment. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  railroaas  to  furnish  these  refrig- 
erator and  stock  cars,  and  did  they  not  have  some,  say,  J 5  to  20  years  ago? — A.  Later 
than  that.  When  Mr.  Roberts  was  alive,  he  would  not  run  a  private  car  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  other  trunk  lines  aflrree<l  to  that,  but  about  5  years 
ago,  I  guess,  one  of  the  tnink  lines  decided  it  could  not  carry  that  out.  That  let 
down  the  bars,  and  to-day  private  cars  are  running. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  to-day,  on  the  question  of  the  private  curs,  that  there  is  no  rail- 
road which  can  afford  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  owners  of  these  cars  on  rates  or 
anything? — A.  We  do  not  think  so. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  91, 1899, 

TESTIMONT  OF  HOH.  JOHIT  K.  COWEH, 

PresideiH  of  Uie  Battinwre  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.35  a.  m.,  Senator  Mallory  presiding.  Hon.  John  K. 
Co  wen,  of  Baltimore,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)   What  is  your  name?— A.  John  K.  Cowen. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Baltimore. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  l)een  connet^ted  with  railroad  affairs? — A.  Twenty -seven 
years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  capacity  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad?-— A.  Three  years  and  nine  months. 

Q.  Can  vou  state  about  how  many  employees  there  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio?— A.  I  think  we  have  about  30,500  emplovees  in  the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  direct.  That  does  not  include  the  employees  of  lines  that  we  are 
interested  in,  such  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Pittsburg  and 
Western. 

Q.  How  are  those  employees  paid,  by  the  month  or  by  the  week? — A.  By  the 
month  or  by  the  day. 
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Q.  Depending  on  the  character  of  their  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  the  train  hands,  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  and  other 
train  employees? — A.  We  have  an  agreed  scale  with  them,  based  generally  upon 
miles  run. 

Q.  An  a^p'eed  schedule  with  them  individually? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  is  it  with  any  associations?— A.  No.  All  the  associations,  1  believe,  axe  on 
oiirroad,  all  the  trainmen's  associations,  but  our  understanding  is  with  the  com- 
mittees directly  of  our  own  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  then  know  the  associations  at  all  in  the  transaction? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  just  simply  the  committees  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  suspension  of  men  for  dereliction  of  duty? — A.  Oh,  ^'es. 

Q.  That  is,  anything  less  than  discharge? — A.  Yes,  they  are  suspended  for  minor 
offenses  varying  greatly  according  to  the  offense. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  bv  suspension? — A.  Oh,  they  may  be  put  off  for  30  days  and 
then  taken  on  again,  or  indeed  lor  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  thing  as  the  system  of  blacklisting  discharged  emplovees? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  system  to  which  I  refer  is  one  which  has  gained  some  notoriety  by  reason  of 
suits  brought  by  the  parties  claimed  to  have  been  injured.  The  railroad  discharg- 
ing the  employee  passes  his  name  as  one  dischaiiged  over  to  some  other  railroad 
interested. — A.  No,  we  do  not  engage  in  that. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  aware  that  such  a  system  did  exist  between  rail- 
roads; of  blacklisting  in  case  of  strikes  and  troubles  of  that  kind  on  the  road? — A.  I 
think  possibly  at  one  time  it  did;  but  the  extent  to  which  it  went,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  other  sections  notified  of  discharges  of  the  man  on  your  own  system? — A. 
1  can  not  answer  without  asking  the  general  manaj^er  whether  we  systematically 
notify  each  of  our  divisions  of  the  reasons  for  the  discharge.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  is,  and  without  examination  of  the  general  manager  1  could  not  testify  whether 
we  have  a  system  under  which  we  notify  the  superintendents  of  the  respective 
divisions  of  the  discharge  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  a  man  sought  employment,  the  first  question  asked 
him  would  be  where  he  was  formerly  employed? — A.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  And  if  he  were  employed  recently  on  a  division,  inquiry  would  be  made? — A. 
That  is  right 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  How  many  hours  out  of  the  24  are  the  employees  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  expected  to  work? — A.  My  recollection  is,  in  the  train  service, 
the  day  is  figured  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  overtime  is  allowed  for  excess  mileage,  or 
after  12  hours. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  additional  pay  for  overtime? — A.  Yes,  they  receive  additional 
pay  for  overtime — in  other  words,  12  hours  is  the  limit  of  a  day's  work. 

Q.  By  train  hands? — A.  That  is  my  recollection.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many 
of  the  train  hands  who  make  their  mile  days  very  much  within  that  time,  but  we 
have  an  understanding  that  work  over  that  period  is  to  be  paid  for.  If  without 
fault  they  do  not  get  their  trains  in  or  they  are  delayed  and  do  not  get  their  trains, 
they  are  entitled  to  pay  for  overtime. 

Q.  W^ell,  is  that  also  the  length  of  work  per  day  of  the  other  employees,  such  as 
clerks  and  men  engaged  in  other  business  than  that  of  train  hands?-^A.  No;  bur 
clerks  come  either  at  8  or  9  o'clock  and  are  discharged  at  5,  and  in  summer  there  is 
a  half  holiday  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Well,  then,  there  are  men  employed  on  the  tracks  and  sec;tions,  bosses  and  so 
on? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  section  hands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  their  hours  of  employment? — A.  I  would  have  to  inquire  exactly  what 
their  time  is;  but  my  belief  is,  trackmen,  laborers,  and  employees  generally  work  10 
hours  per  day. 

Q.  Do  your  men  work  on  Sundays  as  a  rule? — A.  The  train  hands  and  those  that 
are  necessary  for  the  running  of  them  on  Sunday  do  work. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  any  extra  compensation  for  Sunday  work? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  You  said  the  train  hands  worked  on  both 
passengers  and  freights? — A.  Yes,  both  the  freights  and  passengers,  but  of  course 
there  are  fewer  trains  running  on  Sundays  than  on  week  days.  An  effort  is  made  to 
curtail  the  Sunday  trains  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  You  try  to  curtail  the  freight  trains  on  Sunday? — A.  We  do  run  freight  trains 
on  Sunday,  but  there  is  a  less  movement  on  Sunday  always  than  on  week  days,  and 
of  course  there  are  less  men  employed  on  Sunday  than  on  week  days. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  only  run  those  freight  trains  on  Sunday  that  you 
can  not  avoid,  I  suppose? — A.  Well,  that  is  practically  so. 
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Q.  In  some  of  the  States  through  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raiboad  passes 
there  are  laws  prohibiting  the  running  of  freight  on  Sunday,  are  there  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  in  those  Stated — ^A.  Just  run  along;  we  have  not  been 
prosecuted.  I  believe  we  were  prosecuted  once  in  West  Vii^nia,  but  the  matter 
dropped.  It  has  been  sort  of  recognized  as  a  necessity  to  continue  the  running  of 
certam  trains.  There  has  been  from  time  to  time  complaint,  of  course,  local  com- 
plaints, of  running  excursion  trains,  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  we  do 
run  excursion  trains,  and  of  those  there  have  been  complaints  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  prosecution.    There  has  not  been  any  actual  prosecution. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  West  Yii^inia  permits  the  running  of  freight  trains 
under  some  exceptional  circumstanoecl? — A.  No,  my  recollection  is  uiat  it  is  absolute, 
but  I  have  not  the  statute  before  me  and  I  do  not  now  speak  with  certainty. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  such  laws  anyhow;  do  you  think  they  amount  to  any- 
thing or  are  of  any  benefit  to  anybody? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  amount  to  anything 
or  are  any  benefit  to  anvbody.  I  have  had  the  distinction  of  -having  my  name  men- 
tioned in  some  of  the  church  congresses  for  not  stoj^ping  these  trains  on  Sunday.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  I  think  there  is  a  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
curtail  the  transportation,  but  it  is  not  possible,  I  think,  to  stop  it  altogether  or  any 
very  large  part. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  vour  particular  objection  to  stopping  freight  busi- 
ness on  Sunday  that  of  reducing  tne  working  hours  of  your  plant? — A.  That  is  the 
economic  side  of  it,  undoubtedly.' 

Q.  It  must  be  more  economical  for  you  to  work  7  days  a  week  than  it  is  6  days  a 
week? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  economical  motive,  I  should  think  that  your  through-freight 
business  would  move  on  Sunday  the  same  as  any  other  day. — A.  It  does;  but  you 
will  see  at  once  that  all  of  your  stations  are  practically  shut  up  on  Sunday,  and  there 
is  a  necessity  for  very  considerable  curtailment  for  receipts  and  delivery  and  a  good 
deal  of  curtailment  of  movement. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  restricting  the  movement  of  through  traffic  on  Sunday? — 
A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  think  it  is  possiola 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  believe  you  are  an  attorney  at  law  and  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  matter  of  suits  for  damages  against  railroads  by 
employees  wno  have  been  injured  on  the  railroad.  You  have  hwl  vour  attention,  of 
course,  called  to  the  modification  by  statute  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  common  law 
rule  as  to  the  negligence  of  fellow  servants,  whereby  under  certain  circumstances 
even  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant  is  not  a  defense.  Do  you  know  whether  that 
modification  has  gone  into  effect  generally  in  the  States  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  States  have  adopted  statutes  modifying  the  fellow-servant  rule. 

Q.  You  know,  however,  that  it  has  been  done? — ^A.  It  has  been  done. 

Q.  Well,  can  you,  from  your  observation  of  it,  say  whether  it  has  had  any  injuri- 
ous effect  on  the  service  of  railroads  by  their  employee^? — A.  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence with  the  law  at  all.  Of  course,  there  is  Ohio,  for  example,  through  which  we 
run,  which  has  modified  the  old  rule  of  non-liability  for  the  act  of  a  fellow  servant 
a  great  deal  by  judicial  decision. 

Q.  As  to  who  was  a  fellow  servant  and  who  was  not? — A.  As  to  who  was  a  fellow 
servant  and  who  was  not,  and  introduced  the  rule  of  liability  for  the  act  of  a  supe- 
rior, defining  a  superior,  and  in  such  a  case,  for  example,  as  wnere  a  conductor's  neg- 
ligence resulted  in  injuring  a  brakeman,  recovery  was  allowed.  That  is  the  rule  by 
judicial  decision  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  That  is  not  the  rule  in  West  Virginia,  and  is 
not  the  rule  in  Maryland,  and  is  not  the  rule  in  Delaware,  through  which  we  run, 
and  it  is  not  the  rule  in  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  h^  any  effect  prac- 
tically one  yray  or  the  other. 

Q.  Your  observation  is  that  the  courts  have  differed  very  much  in  their  decisions 
regarding  who  are  fellow  servants? — A.  Yes,  quite  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  uniformity  of  decision  on  that 
subject? — ^A.  Well,  I  presume  in  some  respects  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  uniform 
rule.  But  if  I  mav  be  permitted  to  speak  from  my  experience  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  I  snoula  say  this:  We  have  established  a  reli^  department  which  is 
supported  in  part  by  the  company  and  in  part,  chiefly,  however,  by  contributions 
maae  monthly  by  the  men.  Under  the  rules  of  the  relief  department,  each 
employee  is  entitled  in  case  of  accidents  to  a  certain  sum;  in  case  of  death  his  fomily 
are  entitled  to  a  certain  sum ;  in  case  of  sickness  he  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  a 
physician  and  to  a  certain  sum.  And  practically  the  effect  of  the  relief  department 
has  been  to  almost  entirely  wipe  out  litigation  with  employees  on  account  of 
injuries;  not  entirely,  but  almost  entirely.  I  think  really  it  is  quite  a  rare  case  now 
for  us  to  have  mucn  trouble  with  our  employees.     Under  the  rules  they  are,  of 
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oourae,  entitled  to  sue  and  recover,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  both  remedies;  they 
are  not  entitled  to  their  relief  benefits  and  at  the  same  time  to  damage.  The  effect 
is  that  they  take  what  is  certain  and  fixed  instead  of  what  mav  be  uncertain. 

Q.  (By  Ptofessor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  whetner  you  have  modified 
that  rule  any  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  1st,  18987 — ^A.  What  act  do  you 
refer  to? 

Q.  Arbitration  and  conciliation,  in  which  that  clause  of  your  road  was  made  ille- 
gal.— A.  No,  we  have  not  modified  our  practice  in  relation  to  that.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  act  to  make  illegal  our  clause.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  contract,  and  we  do 
not  endeavor  to  prevent  an  employee  from  suinff  for  negligence  which  would  entitle 
him  to  sue  at  all.  We  do  not  endeavor  to  curtail  his  privilege  in  that  behalf;  but  we 
do  say  that  if  he  sues,  we  will  not  contribute  from  any  other  fund  to  pay  him  for  the 
same  damages.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  act  of  18^  sought  to  prevent  that.  If 
it  did,  I  should  say  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  invalid. 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)  It  was  never  compulsory,  was  it,  on  the  road? — A.  No. 

Q.  A  man  need  not  have  his  wages  docked  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  this 
fund  if  he  did  not  wish  it  done? — A.  No;  it  was  not  compulsory  as  to  anjr  person 
who  was  in  the  service  when  it  was  put  into  effect.  If  a  person  comes  into  the 
service  now  he  agrees  to  go  into  the  relief  dei>artment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhail)  He  must  voluntarily  agree  to  it? — ^A.  He  can  not  get  into 
the  service  without  going  into  the  relief  department,  unless  he  is  over  age  and 
for  some  special  reason  is  relieved. 

Q.  [Reading.]  ''Section  10.  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any 
employee,  or  any  person  seeking  em{)loyment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  any  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization,  or  shall  threaten  any 
employee  with  loss  of  emplovment,^  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any 
employee  because  of  his  memoership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or 
organization,  or  who  shall  require  any  such  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employ- 
ment, as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for 
charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes,  to  release  such  employer  from  lecal  lia- 
bility for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  sucn  fund 
beyond  the  proportion  of  the  l)enefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to 
such  fund,  or  who  shall,  after  having  dischaived  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire 
to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quit^ 
ting  of  an  emi)loyee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining 
employment^  is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  m  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  flOO  and  not  more  than  |1,000.'' 

That  is  the  act  of  June  1,  1898,  and  the  question  is  whether  you  exact  as  a  matter 
of  compulsion  that  contribution  of  your  employees  in  the  contract  of  labor;  that  they 
must  contribute  to  this  benefit  fund? — A.  An  employee  entering  our  service  now 
makes  that  agreement.  He  can  stay  out  or  he  can  come  in,  just  as  he  chooses;  but 
if  he  comes  in  he  makes  an  agreement  by  which  he  enters  the  relief  department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  insists  that  he  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement? — ^A.  We  do  not  insist  anything  about  it.  We  say  that  if  he  comes  in  he 
shall  make  that  agreement. 

Q.  Is  not  that  in  violation  of  that  act? — A.  I  do  not  know.  If  it  is  sought  by  that 
act  to  change  the  agreement  that  is  made  between  the  railroad  company  and  its 
employees,  I  should  say  that  the  act  is  invalid;  that  a  partv  has  a  pmect  right  to 
make  that  agreement  on  his  part  and  the  railroad  company  has  the  right  to  make 
that  agreement.  I  should  take  that  position  unhesitatmgly,  even  if  I  thought  that 
the  act  covered  our  department.    It  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  employees. 

Q.  As  a  lawyer,  would  you  not  take  the  position  that  the  uiw  should  be  complied 
with  until  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  No;  I  would  not.  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  way  you  are  going  to  get  a  decision  as  to  its  constitutionality  is  not  to  comply 
¥dth  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  read  the  clause  of  the  act  which  I 
referred  to.  (Reading.)  **  To  release  such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  per- 
sonal injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  tne  proportion 
of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employee's  contribution  to  such  fund;  or  who  shall, 
after  having  dischaived  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaimng  employment,  or  wno  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an  employee,  attempt 
or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  is  nereby  declared 
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to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such  offense  was 
committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars." — A.  Yes,  we  do  not  have  any 
such;  we  have  no  contract  that  releases  us  from  any  liability  whatever. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  jrou  do. — A.  No;  on  the  contrary,  our  liability  for  suits 
remains  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  before.  The  only  thing  about  it  is  that  if  he 
brinss  suit,  he  can  not,  in  addition  to  ^tting  his  damages,  at  the  same  time  get  his 
relief  benefits.    So  that  is  the  distinction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  base  that  on  the  &u:t  that  the  railroad  and  the 
employees  are  cocontributors  to  this  fund? — A.  Precisely  so.  We  do  not  ask  him  to 
release  the  company  from  any  claim  for  damages  because  of  its  neglect.  His  rights 
there  are  absolute  and  complete. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.]  But  if  he  does  sue,  he  loses  his  relief  under  your  bene- 
fit£^ — A.  Oh,  undoubtedly;  that  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  common  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  That  is  mutual  between  the  railroad  and  the 
emplovee,  for  this  reliejf  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  voluntary  on  the  laborer's  part,  whether  he  goes  into  it  or  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  In  accepting  that  relief,  is  he  not  accepting  his  own  relief, 
the  main  part  of  which  he  baa  built  up  himself? — A.  It  is  his  own  contribution  ana 
the  company's  contribution  together. 

Q.  (By  Itepresentative  Livingston.)  He  can  take  the  relief  fund  or  take  his  chances 
of  damages,  as  he  choosed? — A.  That  is  it.  In  this  relief  department,  a  ^reat  savings 
fund  has  been  established  in  connection  with  it  The  employees  are  entitled  to  make 
deposits  at  the  company's  agency  for  their  moneys.  They  are  guaranteed  4  per  cent. 
The  purpose  of  this  fund,  or  the  purpose  of  these  deposits,  I  should  say,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fund  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  hom^, 
building  homes,  releasing  liens,  or  paying  off  liens  on  their  homes.  Now,  that  has 
grown  to  very  considerable  proportions;  and  this  year,  for  example,  those  deposits 
pay  to  the  employee  5}  j>er  cent.  They  can  not  get  less  than  4  ana  they  are  entitled 
to  the  increment  of  their  fund,  and  they  are  now  getting  5}  per  cent;  and  the  effect 
of  it  has  been  to  furnish  homes  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  our  emplovees.  I 
have  here  the  statistics  of  that  It  does  not  give  the  number  of  parties  who  have 
borrowed  money,  but  the  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  were  11,168,000; 
the  deposits  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $393,000  and  the  withdrawals  were  1180,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  say  how  much  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road contributes  to  this  fund  and  how  much  the  men  contribute  to  it — the  proportion 
of  each? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  that  proportionately. 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  on  that? — A.  1  have  not  the  figures  here. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  A  year  ago  it  ranged  from  i  to  i. — A.  In  addition  to 
that  contribution  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  a  great  many  things.  You  take 
this  savings  bank.  Now,  here  is  a  savings  bank  that  pays  5 J  per  cent  to  those 
employees.  One  of  the  reasons  it  can  do  it  is  that  the  whole  stan  of  the  company 
are  employed,  and  of  course  they  are  all  paid  by  the  companv,  and  there  is  no  chaif^ 
on  this  fund.  Its  Lawyers  search  titles;  its  agents  receive  the  funds;  its  agents  dis- 
tribute the  money,  and  all  that  The  same  way  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  relief 
department;  everybody  does  something  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  relief 
department.  The  committees  invest  the  money,  examine  the  security,  and  see  that 
everv thing  is  right  in  relation  to  the  mortgages,  and  all  that;  and  that  appears 
nowhere  in  the  expense  in  connection  with  it  And  that  is  one  reason  that  this  insur- 
ance, of  course  of  a  hazardous  employment,  is  comparatively  low.  I  have  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject,  which  I  will  be  very  glad  to  present  to  the  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  contribute 
only  one-fifth,  that  it  is  just  to  deny  the  men  the  rieht  to  sue  for  damages  when  the 
great  bulk  of  the  benefit  that  they  receive  is  something  that  they  have  contributed 
themselves? — A.  I  believe  that  the  arrangement  is  not  only  a  perfectly  fair  one,  but 
I  think  it  is  one  which  is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  our  men.  The  reason  I  think 
that  is  this:  the  association  was  originally  organized  as  a  separate  corporation,  called 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Employees'  Relief  Association,  organized  under  a  special 
statute  of  Maryland.  The  reformers — if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  that  term,  not 
improperly — were  constantly  insisting  on  modifying  that  statute  to  require  this  and 
to  require  that,  until  finally  the  statute  was  repealed.  It  was  repealed  apparently  as 
a  hostile  act  by  the  parties  who  had  been  seekmg  to  amend  the  act  itsell.  The  fact 
about  it  is  that  the  repealing  act  was  drawn  by  myself,  but  as  it  came  in  as  hostile 
legislation  it  went  through.  The  act  gave  a  year  within  which  to  settle  up  all  the 
aooomits  of  the  old  association.    We  then  organized  the  relief  department    Nobody 
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was  required  to  join  the  relief  department;  it  was  a  perfectly  voluntary  act.  That 
was  what  I  meant  when  I  said  when  the  association  was  established  nobody  in  the 
service  was  required  to  join.  Second,  when  the  law  was  repealed  and  the  depart- 
ment oreanized  nobody  was  required  to  join.  But  out  of  20  odd  thousand  members 
19  odd  thousand  became  members  of  the  relief  department  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  they  had  nad  at  that  time  at  least  10  years'  experience;  so  therefore  it  is  found 
to  be  a  mutually  beneficial  thing  and  approved  by  tne  employees. 

Q.  Are  the  men  on  your  line  oraanizea  into  the  brotherhoods? — A.  Yes;  they  are. 
All  the  brotherhoods  are  on  our  lines,  all  of  them,  and  while  I  said  to  the  Senator 
here  that  our  ^reements  were  with  our  men,  were  made  with  committees  of  our  own 
men,  we  do  meet  regularly  with  the  brotherhood  committees,  such  men  as  Mr. 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Clark,  and  others  of  that  character. 

Q.  We  have  had  men  before  the  commission  who  testified  that  the  men  believe 
that  the  prime  object  of  these  relief  associations  which  are  promotol  by  the  railroads 
is  to  divide  the  allegiance  of  the  men,  so  that  in  time  of  trouble  they  will  side  with 
the  railroads  and  desert  their  brotherhoods — stav  where  their  money  is.  Have  you 
heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  think  that  is  just  one  of  those  vague 
suspicions  tJiat  get  into  men's  minds. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  universal  with  the  brotherhoods? — ^A.  As  far  as  the  road 
is  concerned,  I  think  the  brotherhood  people  themselves  would  say  that  they  have 
dealt  with  us  with  perfect  fairness  throughout;  and  that  subject  was  never  mentioned. 
Its  effect  is  a  little  the  other  way  in  this.  Some  of  our  officers  complain  that  the 
effect  of  the  relief  department  is  to  create  enormous  pressure  on  them  in  case  of 
discipline  in  favor  of  a  person  who  has  something  in  the  relief  department,  and  more 
especially  a  person  who  has  oorrowed  money  from  the  savings  fund.  Now,  if  he  has 
to  be  disciplmed,  there  is  always  brought  up  the  question,  ''Well,  I  have  borrowed 
1200  from  the  relief  fund;  how  am  I  going  to  pay  it  back?"  Our  officers  have  very 
frequentlv  spoken  of  that  side  of  it.  fiut  my  answer  to  that  always  is,  *'  You  have  to 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  There  is  probably  a  little  here  and  there  where  that 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and  you  better  yield  to  them  in  view  of  the  larger 
good  that  comes  from  the  establishment  of  a  relief  department"  Take  this  savings 
rand.  I  remember  when  the  savings  fund  was  first  established  some  watchman  up 
in  the  mountains  put  in  $1,200  that  he  had  had  in  the  chinks  of  his  cabin.  We  run 
through  a  country  not  remarkable  for  savings  banks.  When  we  established  the 
savings  fund,  my  recollection  is  that  between  Kltimoreand  Chicago  on  our  line  tliere 
was  not  a  savings  bank,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  To-day 
there  are  very  ^w  in  these  smaller  towns — Columbus  and  Pittsburg,  I  should  say. 
To-day  in  the  smaller  towns  there  are  none,  and  this  furnishes  a  means  of  enabling 
them  to  invest  their  funds — on  the  one  hand  to  the  thrifty,  and  on  the  other  it  fur- 
nishes a  means  of  building  up  their  homes.  I  do  not  t)elieve  that  the  effect  of  it  at  all — 
certainly  I  know  the  purpose  of  it  is  not  such  as  the  question  indicates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  you  hear  any  complaint  among  the  men  in  your 
employ  that  those  who  are  not  in  the  association  are  not  in  the  fine  of  promotion? — 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  According  to  your  testimony  it  is  not  practicable  for 
anybody  to  be  out  of  it? — A.  No.     I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinobton.)  Is  there  any  complaint  from  the  chiefs  of  these 
labor  organizations  against  that? — A.  No;  not  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  on  relations  of 
employer  to  employee  of  such  relief  associations  as  you  have  described? — A.  I  think 
they  are  very  good. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  understand  each  other 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  contract.  As  I  understand,  your  statement  was  that  you 
did  not  employ  a  man  unless  he  was  willing  to  become  a  member  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment, and  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  relief  department  I.  understand  that  that 
man  signs  a  contract  saying  that  if  he  receives  the  benefits  as  a  member  of  that  relief 
deftartment  he  will  not 'sue  the  company  for  damages? — ^A.  He  signs  a  contract  under 
which  he  is  at  perfect  libertv  to  sue  the  company;  but  if  he  does  sue  the  company 
for  damages  he  will  not  get  (lis  benefits. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  correct  to  put  it  this  wav:  that  if  he  signs  a  contract  that  he  will 
either  accept  the  benefits  or  refuse  the  oenefits  and  sue  the  company,  and  reserve 
his  rij^ht  to  sue  the  company? — A.  He  signs  a  contract  saying  that  **  If  1  accept  the 
benefits  I  do  not  sue  the  company,  or  if  I  do  not  accept  the  benefits  I  am  at  entire 
liberty  to  sue  the  company  and  get  all  the  damages  which  I  am  entitled  to  under 
the  law." 

Q.  Then,  if  a  man  accepts  the  benefits  and  sues  the  company  he  violates  the  con- 
tract, does  he  not? — A.  Yes.  In  other  words,  when  he  takes  the  benefits  he  gives 
an  absolute  release;  he  does  not  get  them  if  he  does  not. 
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Q.  The  act  says  that  if  any  officer  shall  require  any  person  seeking  employment  to 
release  such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund,  shall  be  so 
and  so. — A.  We  do  not  require  him  to  do  that  He  does  not  release  us  at  all;  he  is 
entitled  to  get  his  entire  damages.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  release  any  portion  of  his 
claim  for  damages.  That  is  not  it;  he  does  not  release  us  at  all  for  any  claim  for 
damaees.  What  he  does  do,  he  gets  his  entire  claim  for  damages;  he  gets  it;  he  does 
not  release  us;  he  gets  his  iudgment  and  collects  it;  but  under  those  circumstances 
he  does  not  get  second  pay  by  way  of  a  contribution  from  the  relief  fund.  So  I  think 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  are  entirely  outside  of  that  provision  of  the  statute  in 
our  form  of  contract.  Now,  there  ma^  be  some  of  the  departments  organized  which 
exact  in  their  contract  a  release  of  liability  for  injur^r;  we  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  But  suppose  he  gets  his  relief  from  the  relief  fund  and 
gives  nis  receipt,  and  then  subsequently  sues  the  railroad  company? — ^A.  Then  the 
release,  the  receipt,  is  pleaded  in  oar  of  bis  action. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  plea  w^ould  be  sustained  in  view  of  that  law? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it;  it  has  been  sustained  over  and  over  by  the  courts. 

Q-  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Since  June  1,  1898? — A.  There  has  been  no  decision, 
so  &r  as  I  know,  since  that  act;  but  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  plea. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  layman,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  law  prohibited  such  a  con- 
tract— A.  The  difficulty  about  it,  1  think,  is  that  you  are  misunderstanding  the  term 
liability.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  to  release  us  from  our  liability;  not  at  all.  You  see 
at  once  there  it  uses  the  term  ** proportion.''  We  do  not  ask  him  to  release  us  at  all. 
Our  liability  to  him  is  absolute;  he  can  sue  us.  But  the  point  about  it  is  that  if  he 
wants  to  get  the  fund,  he  can  not  get  it  any  more  than  if  he  had  come  and  settled 
with  us,  without  being  in  the  relief  department  and  had  taken  $500,  and  then  sued 
us  again  and  claimed  that  it  was  not  enough. 

I  tnink  the  statement  I  gave  of  the  large  transfer  at  once  to  the  relief  department, 
voluntarily  transferring  to  the  relief  department  all  of  their  interests  in  the  old  asso- 
ciation and  becoming  members  of  the  relief  department  shows  their  opinion  of  the 
arrangement.  You  see,  each  member  of  the  old  association  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
share  of  its  assets,  and  they  assigned  those  assets  to  the  relief  department  The  case 
went  through  the  courts,  and,  as  I  say,  over  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  came  in. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Will  you  state  to  what  extent  your  road  has  complied 
with  the  requirement  of  the  law  as  to  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes  on  freight 
trains? — A.  I  did  not  brins  the  data  over,  but  permit  me  to  speak  from  recollection. 
I  will  give  you  the  exact  data  from  the  record.  I  should  think  that  on  automatic 
brakes  we  must  have  about  75  per  cent,  possibly  80  per  cent;  I  think  75  per  cent  of  our 
freight  cars  are  equipped;  and  w^ith  the  couplers  not  (juite  so  lai^  a  percentage,  pos- 
sibly 70  per  cent.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  a  compliance  with  the  mw  as  tobrakes 
and  not  a  compliance  as  to  couplers  3ret.  We  have  put  them  on  as  fast  as  we  could 
practically;  but  then  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  cars  which  do  not  pay  to  put 
on  the  coupler  and  the  brake  and  which  will  go  out  of  service  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  I  suppose  we  will  put  out  this  coming  year,  say,  2,000  cars.  Now,  those  2,000 
cars  will  do  some  service  in  commerce,  and  you  can  not  well  withdraw  them  from 
commerce,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  of  enough  value  to  put  the  brake  or 
the  coupler  on.    They  are  not  fitted  for  it    That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  equipping  its  freight  cars  with  automatic 
couplers  and  braked  before  the  passage  of  the  act  requiring  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  had  made  some  considerable  progress,  had  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  delay?— A.  Well,  the  situation  in  relation  to  the 
putting  on  of  these  couplers  is  this,  and  the  brakes.  When  a  car  is  taken  into  the 
shop  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  they  call  thorough  repairs,  which  might  be  said 
to  be  a  partial  reconstruction  of  the  car,  then  they  apply  the  brakes  and  couplers  if 
a  car  is  fitted  for  it;  ^ut  they  do  not  bring  them  out  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  application;  and  if  they  did,  the  commerce  of  this  country  would  stop. 
In  other  w^ords,  if  you  withdraw  all  the  cars  that  have  not  got  brakes  and  couplers, 
or  if  during  the  past  year  you  had  withdrawn  all  the  cars  that  did  not  have  brakes 
and  couplers,  ana  put  them  in  your  shop,  and  thus  delayed  commerce,  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  or  a  very  laige  portion  of  it,  would  have  stopped;  and  the  fastest  you 
can  do  it  is  to  apply  it  to  the  Drake  and  the  coupler  when  the  car  in  its  natural 
operations  is  brought  in  for  reconstruction.  You  know  to-day  the  enormous  car 
shortage  that  there  is.  Now,  if  we  would  stop  20  per  cent  of  our  cars  or  any  large 
proportion  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  brake  and  the  coupler,  you 
would  see  that  if  we  all  did  it  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  suffer  very 
severely.  I  think  the  railroads  have  done  about  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  com- 
plying with  the  law.  As  1  say,  we  have  our  automatic  brakes,  and  we  are  gettmg 
couplers  on  nearly  all  the  cars' that  are  fit  tg  put  them  on. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  application  of  these  improved  devices  to  freight  cars 
will  result  in  the  saving  of  life  and  preventing  of  casualties — A.  My  general  impres* 
sion  is  that  it  does  add  to  the  safety  of  the  employee;  but  I  do  not  think  we  nave 
enough  experience  yet  to  sav  whether  or  not  it  intixMlucesa  new  set  of  dangers  which 
will  partly  counterbalance  tne  loss  of  life  and  limb  with  the  old. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  further  what  they  are? — A.  Well,  if  an  emplovee  did  not 
have  to  go  under  the  car  to  fix  pipes.  He  now  gets  under  the  car  to  fix  tnem.  That 
18  quite  an  important  item. 

Q.  In  air  brake£(? — A.  In  air  brakes  he  must  get  down  under  them,  and  he  must 
adjust  them.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  danger  attaching  to  that.  There 
is  some  danger  in  the  automatic  coupling  producing  a  certain  amount  of  accidents  by 
its  falling  on  the  track;  and  there  are  others  belonging  to  it  which  require  mechanical 
means  to  define;  but  my  own  judgment  is  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  saving  of  life 
and  limb.  That  is  my  deliberate  Judgment,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to 
jump  to  generalizations  too  quick  until  we  get  a  little  more  light  than  we  have  to-da^^. 

Q.  Until  the  railroads  become  so  generally  e(|uipped  with  automatic  couplers^  it 
will  be  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  matter,  from  a  life- 
saving  point  of  view,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  where  they  use  the  other  coupler — 
the  link  and  pin  couplei^-in  connection  with  the  automatic  coupler,  it  is  just  exactly 
as  it  was  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  employee  has  to  go  in  between  the  cars? — A.  That  is  right 

Q.  And  the  principle  of  the  automatic  coupler  is  not  brougnt  into  operation  at 
all? — A.  Our  technical  men  will  say  that  it  has  saved  aocidente.  To  what  extent 
they  do  not  commit  themselves,  but  they  think  that  it  has  saved  a  certain  amount 
of  coupling  accidents. 

Q.  Have  the  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  any  strikes  since 
you  have  been  connected  with  it,  since  vou  have  been  president  of  the  railroad? — A. 
No;  there  has  been  no  strike  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  since  1877. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  act  of  Con^^ress  providing  for  media- 
tion, conciliation,  and  arbitration;  the  last  Ck>ngres8, 1  believe? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  You  have  read  it,  I  believe?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  opinion  to  express  concerning  it  as  to  its  being  a  law  that  will 
have  any  beneficial  enect,  or  any  effect  at  all? — A.  Well,  of  course,  if  you  want  me 
to  jzive  my  frank  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  want. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  anv. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  why  vou  do  not  think  this  law  will  have  any 
effect? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  pet  the  railroad  companies  to  permit 
an  outside  part^  to  fix  wages  for  their  employees,  with  no  power  to  bind  the  em- 
ployee. There  is  no  way  to  bind  the  employee  that  I  know  of  unless  you  introduce 
slavery. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ticket  brokeraffe;  as  to  its  effect  on  rail- 
roads and  railroad  rates? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  ticket  brokerage  ffives  rise  to  a  good 
many  evils.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  it  affects  railroaa  rates.  My  chief 
experience  with  ticket  brokers  was  before  I  became  president  of  the  company,  and 
in  those  cases  it  consisted  in  prosecuting  them  for  selling  tickets  that  had  expired 
and  been  doctored  and  &i\  that  sort  of  thing;  and  1  really  am  not  very  well  versed  as 
to  the  effect  of  ticket  brokerage  on  railroad  rates.  I  knew,  as  an  attorney,  that 
they  furnished  a  depot  for  all  forms  of  illegitimate  practices.  The  particular  case  I 
have  in  mind  was  where  I  prosecuted  a  fellow  that  must  have  sold  |6,000  or  $7,000 
worth  of  passes.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  true  of  the  mass  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  and  I  think  possibly  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make  any 
inference  from  it.    I  say  that  is  my  connection  with  it;  it  has  been  on  that  side. 

Q.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  prevented  by  legislation  from  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  ticket  brokerage;  1  judge  so  from  that? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  the  sale  of  tickets  by  the  railroads  only  or  their  agents,  and  with  the 
rtfsht  of  redemption  for  unused  portions  by  passengers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnkbdy.)  Can  not  the  railroads  themselves  stop  this  practice  of 
ticket  brokerage? — A.  Not  entirely,  but  I  think  they  have  done  a  good  deal  toward 
saving  it  I  telieve  the  railroads  formerly  employed  these  ticket  brokers.  It  was  a 
method  of  railroad  rate  wars. 

Q.  They  founded  it;  they  are  responsible  for  the  system? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  tney  are  responsible  for  the  system,  but  they  found  it  and  they  utilized  it  in 
rate  wars  just  as  we  utilize  anything  in  war,  the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  hand. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  a  certain  class  of  railroads  would  stop  seeking  trade 
through  the  ticket  brokers'  offices  they  would  practically  break  up  the  system? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  ticket  broker  would  remain;  I  think  there  are  enough  ways 
by  which  he  gets  tickets  for  sale. 
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Q.  (By  Profefisor  Johnson.)  In  England  and  certain  continental  countries  there 
are  various  si^ecial  tickets  of  different  classes  issued  by  the  railroad  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  passen^r  traffic  of  different  kinds.  And  it  has  often  been 
said  that  the  existence  of  the  ticket  broker  in  this  country  has  prevented  the  railroad 
companies  from  stimulating  certain  kinds  of  passenger  traffic,  oecause  if  tickets  got 
out  they  could  not  control  them.  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  if  the  existence  of  ticset 
brokerage  prevents  the  railroads  from  these  efforts  to  stimulate  passenger  traffic,  and 
thus  takes  away  the  benefits  which  come  to  the  community  from  passenger  travel? — 
A.  Well,  1  am  not  enough  of  a  passenger  expert  to  answer  that.  I  believe  there 
have  been  instances  when  tickets  were  not  given  at  lower  rates  because  they  did 
furnish  a  basis  for  ticket  scalping;  but  whether  that  difficulty  is  very  widespread  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  passenger  travel  in  this  country  is  considerably  less 
than  it  is  in  some  other  countries. — A.  Is  not  that  owing  to  our  sparse  population, 
probably? 

Q.  Is  it  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  conuMmies  have  not  been  able,  as  the 
British  companies  have  been,  to  stimulate  the  tramc?  Whenever  a  British  company 
sees  a  possible  traffic  that  can  be  developed,  it  puts  in  a  special  rate  to  develop  that 
traffic;  but,  as  I  understand,  the  ticket-brokerage  system  practically  prevents  tnat  in 
this  country;  so  it  has  been  testified. — A.  Well,  a  passenger  expert  would  know  more 
about  that.  But  my  own  experience  is  that  our  boys  have  been  right  lively  in  stimu- 
lating traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know,  in  that  connection,  any  method  of  de- 
veloping or  increasing  passenger  traffic  that  has  not  been  adopted? — A.  (Laughing) 
No;  I  do  not;  I  must  say  that  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  suburban  rates,  you  have  mileage  books,  larse  party  rates,  and  excur- 
sion rates? — A.  I  tried  the  question  of  the  party  rates  in  the  Supreme  Court  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  that  you  could  not  give  a  rate  to  10 
persons  lower  than  you  gave  it  to  a  single  person  traveling  between  the  same  points, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  that  view.  That  was  a  case  where  the  theatrical 
and  amusement  traffic,  the  kind  that  Professor  Johnson  si>eaks  of,  was  built  up  abso- 
lutely upon  the  low  rate,  2  cents  a  mile.  I  suppose  abolition  would  have  done  just 
what  Professor  Johnson  indicates;  it  would  have  destroyed  a  great  business,  not  only 
for  the  railroad  company,  but  it  would  have  destroyed  the  furnishing  of  amusementa 
by  goo<l  artists,  the  traveling  troop  of  to-day  that  goes  to  the  little  town  and  fur- 
nishes the  little  town  with  a  character  of  amusement  which  it  would  not  get — ^and 
the  larger  cities,  too — except  for  the  lower  rate,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  remember  the  title  of  that  case? — A.  It  is  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and 
it  is  within  the  last  5  or  6  years  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reporte. 

Q.  The  court  in  that  case  held  that  there  was  no  discrimination  prohibited  by  the 
interstate-commerce  law  in  allowing  a  cheaper  rate  for  individuals,  for  10,  than  there 
would  be  for  one  traveling  between  the  same  pointal? — A.  Between  the  same  points; 
going  between  the  same  stations  on  the  same  system. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  have  a  system  called 
Randresser  Billets,  or  roundabout  tickets.  A  man  may  buy  a  ticket  in' almost  any 
part  of  Europe  and  travel  in  a  laxve  circuit  and  get  back  to  his  point  of  departure  and 
at  a  verjr  greatly  reduced  rate.  The  French  systems  of  railways  have  such  a  system 
over  their  lines  within  France.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  an  enormous  week-end 
traffic,  as  they  call  it,  Saturday  to  Tuesday  traffic.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  inaugurate  for  a  ^up  of  systems,  or  any  one  of  the  laiige 
systems,  schemes  of  tickets  or  classes  of  tickets  of  tnat  character  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  a  kind  of  passenger  movement  that  does  not  now  take  place,  provided 
you  could  control  the  tickets  that  you  issued? — ^A.  Well,  it  may  be  possible;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  your  mileage  book  cover  this  run  about 
business? — A.  Mileage  books  cover  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Covers  the  same  field,  I  mean? — ^A.  The  mileage  book  undoubtedly  covers  a 
laive  portion  of  the  field.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  cover  it  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  practice  of  giving 
passes,  by  different  railroads  in  the  United  States,  to  individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  asking  a  question  too  personal,  does  your  railroad  give  passes  to 
individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  abuse,  ordinarily? — A.  Yes;  1  think  the  system  is 
abused. 

Q.  Is  it  not  prohibited  by  the  interstate-commerce  law? — A.  I  will  have  to  answer 
that  by  saying  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  called  the  railroads  up  to 
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show  their  lists  of  passes  and  they  gave  their  lists.  As  you  know,  we  issue  those 
passes  to  public  men  and  various  people.  I  said  to  a  judge,  **  I  am  going  to  put  your 
name  at  tne  head."  He  says:  **  i  ou  do  so,  and  then  tell  the  commission  that  this 
court  has  decided  that  hauling  a  fellow  for  nothing  is  not  interstate  commerce." 
(Laughter.)  The  commission  has  taken  that  view.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  act  that  prohibits  it  unless  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  discrimi- 
nation. In  other  words,  giving  it  to  shippers  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  traffic 
or  something  of  that  kind.  But  outside  of  that  I  do  not  thmk  there  is  anything  in 
the  act  that  prohibits  it.  But  it  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  rulrc^s 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  it  I  have  heard,  for  example — I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  so;  you  might  have  got  it  from  Mr.  Calloway;  I  was  told  so  by  a  leading  rail- 
road man  in  New  York — ^that  the  prohibition,  in  the  New  York  constitution,  of  passes 
to  New  York  State  officers,  State  officials,  had  led  rather  to  an  increase  than  to  a 
decrease  of  free  transportation,  because  the  officer  had  his  coterie  of  constituents,  or 
his  ring,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  that,  and  instead  of  contenting  him  with  his  own 
transportation  they  were  bound  to  furnish  a  lot  to  his  henchmen.  In  other  words, 
I  think  that  if  it  was  examined  very  closely,  it  would  be  found  to  have  just  shifted 
the  difficulty  over  into  another  direction.  I  can  readily  understand  why  that  should 
be  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  jiarticnlar  class  of  citisens  in  the  United  States  who  are  the  special 
beneficiaries  of  passes,  that  you  know  of? — A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  public 
officers  who  hold  transportation.  It  is  perhaps  quite  common.  Of  course,  they 
interchange  passes  with  each  other,  and  there  is,  I  presume,  a  certain  number  of 
passes  given  to  influence  shipments,  though  I  think  that  latter  is  being  curtailed  all 
the  time. 

Q.  To  influence  shipments  over  the  road? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  getting  less  and 
less  all  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  they  given  to  public  officers  for  now? — ^A.  I  do  not  hold  the 
view  that  thej^  are  given  to  public  officers  as  a  bribe.  I  do  not  believe  it  affects  a 
public  official  in  anv  such  way;  but  it  has  grown  up,  possibly  wrongfully;  still,  it  has 
grown  up  as  act  of  courtesy  to  certain  classes  of  officials  to  extend  to  them  free 
transportation. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  more  particularly  what  classes  of  officials  those  are? — A.  As  an 
illustration,  the  prosecuting  officers  of  a  ffreat  many  of  our  counties  have  transporta- 
tion; and  I  suppose,  if  you  got  behind  that,  the  real  reason  is  that  there  are  a  ffood 
many  offenses  aeainst  railroads  that  are  prosecuted  by  these  gentlemen.  They  have 
occasion  to  empiov  the  railroad  in  these  prosecutions,  and  they  are  furnished  with 
transportation.  Tnere  are  others  as  to  whom  the  custom  or  habit  has  grown  up  to 
extend  to  them  the  courtesy  of  transportation;  members  of  Congress,  Senators, 
etc.,  who  are  living  along  your  line  or  near  to  it;  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  them 
transportation  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.    We  do  it,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  do  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  Congress,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  to  what  extent  the  use  of  passes 
by  members  of  Congress  exists  Is  it  eeneral? — A.  I  think  it  is  quite  general.  The 
railroads,  from  their  standpoint,  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Except  in  the  case  of  employees  of  your  own  system,  were 
the  pass  system  entirely  abolish<Kl,  would  it  result  m  lower  rates  to  the  cash-paying 
public? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  would  be  more  a  matter  of  sentiment  than 
it  would  be  of  economic  beneflt  to  the  people  who  complain  of  it? — A.  It  might  be  an 
economic  beneflt  to  the  railroad,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  public  would  be  interested. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  passenger  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  not  been  a  great  decrease  on  all  lines  you 
are  acquainted  with  in  the  giving  of  passes  of  late  yeani? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  iIb  it  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  what  it  used  to  be  5  years  ago? — A.  I  think  it  has 
gone  out  of  vo^e  very  largely  as  a  means  of  influencing  shipments.  I  think  those 
that  are  now  given  are  largely  acts  of  courtesy.  A  railnSul  is  a  great  concern  and  it 
has  various  interests  in  various  places,  and  tne  extending  of  free  transportation  may 
be  all  wrong  and  they  would  certainly  like  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  the  custom  has  grown 
up  which  they  can  not  very  well  break  without  offending  a jsreat  many  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  are  passes  given  to  public  officials  rather  than  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  a  rule? — A.  Because  you  are  coming  into  contact  with  the  public 
officials;  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  grant  passes  to  del^ates  to  conventions  in  many  places, 
especially  if  there  is  a  close  contest?— A.  Not  if  we  can  help  it.  (Laughter.)  We 
try  to  arrange  for  the  delegates  with  the  various  committees  and  give  them  strictly  a 
party  rate. 
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Q.  Has  it  come  within  vour  knowledge  anywhere  in  the  countiy  that  oonventionB 
have  sometimes  been  packed  by  the  free  issue  of  passes  by  the  railroad  company? — 
A.  I  have  never  known  it 

Q.  You  say  passes  are  given  to  prosecuting  attomeyfil? — ^A.  1  gave  that  as  one 
illustration. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  to  enable  them  to  get  evidence  in  offenses  against  railroad 
companies,  is  it  not.  conveniently  and  comfortably? — A.  Against  offenders  against 
the  com  pan  V,  yes;  the  prosecution  of  offenses  in  which  the  company  is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  not  a  private  citizen  as  much  right  to  cheap  transpor- 
tation as  any  other — as  a  public  official? — A.  Absolutelv. 

Q.  Well,  are  not  the  citizen's  rights  infringed  somewnat  when  this  class  distinction 
is  made  and  the  public  official  is  given  free  transportation  while  the  citizen  must  pay 
full  published  rates? — A.  He  is  not  treated  just  as  the  other  fellow,  undoubtedly; 
and  in  one  sense  it  may  be  said  his  rights  are  violated,  but  I  think  it  is  ratiier  a 
far-fetched  statement. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  According  to  the  head  of  the  nation — the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation  or  the  State — a  special  train  is  not  done  for  the  purpose 
of  bribing  him,  is  it? — A.  No.  All  these  things  are  acts  of  courtesy  that  are  extended 
in  the  various  relations  of  life. 

Q.  Then  when  the  citizens  of  great  cities  go  for  some  special  purpose  in  behalf  of 
the  citv  they  get  passes;  that  is  a  courtesy  accorded  to  the  city,  not  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bribing  the  city? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  On  the  whole,  do  ^ou  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  put 
the  whole  on  a  business  basis? — A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  The  officials  of  the  railroad  company  or  employees  going  on  railroad  business 
pay  their  fares  and  let  the  railroad  reimburse  tnem? — A.  Yes.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  it  done  if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  entirely  practicable? — A.  Not  in  the  present  state  of  public 
and  railroad  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Legislative? — ^A.  Yes;  legislative.  I  have  justeiven  an 
illustration,  1  believe.  Take  the  operation  of  the  New  York  statute.  You  wul  find  it 
has  increased  free  transportation  instead  of  decreasing  it.  We  are  confronted  with 
certain  conditions,  old  customs;  how  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  the  pass  system  is  abolished  bv  law,  still 
your  special  friends,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  could  travel  on  }rour  roaa  without  a 
pass?  Could  it  not  be  done  just  as  well? — A.  There  are  ways  in  which  it  is  done; 
furnish  them  tickets,  you  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  would  like  to  see  a  system  of  national  laws  that 
would  absolutely  prohibit  all  carrying  of  free  passengers  over  the  roads  in  the  coun- 
try?— A.  U I  thought  the  s^^stem  of  national  laws  would  prohibit  it,  yes.  As  I  do 
not  think  they  would  prohibit  it  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  encumber  the  statute 
books  at  the  present  time  with  that  class  of  laws.  I  am  perfectly  aware  you 
will  find  no  other  railroad  president  saying  that.  I  am  perfectlv  well  aware  that  it 
is  one  of  our  troubles — the  pass  svstem.  I  would  like  to  see  it  abolished.  I  know  it 
is  very  easv  to  say  **  Just  have  a  law  abolishing  it.''  1  know  most  railroad  executive 
officers  will  take  this  view  and  say  ''Give  us  that  kind  of  act."  I  say,  do  not  give  us 
that  kind  of  act  at  the  present  time,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  complied  with. 
You  want  my  frank  opinion  and  I  give  it  frankly. 

Q.  (B^  Representative  Livingston.)  If  you  did  that  you  would  have  to  stop  doing 
other  things  on  the  same  line.  You  give  paupers  free  transportation,  you  give  min- 
isters reduced  rates.  Now,  if  you  go  back  to  the  idea  of  all  men,  women,  and  children 
traveling  on  a  railroad  at  one  fixed  price,  these  benefits  to  the  pauper  and  minister, 
and  excursion  rates,  everything  of  tne  kind,  would  have  to  go  down  with  it,  would 
it  not?  To  Kive  justice  to  the  mass  of  the  people  vou  would  have  to  put  them  all  on  a 
level? — A.  Of  course  many  of  these  things  would  pass  away.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  would  like  to  see  the  whole  system  of  free  transportation,  even 
as  between  railroads  themselves,  abolished,  and  let  everybody  pay  uire.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  act  of  that  sort  will  be  effective  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion. 
The  time  will  come  at  last  when  we  will  all  be  educated  up  to  where  we  can  enforce 
it,  but  you  all  know  no  law  is  worth  anything  except  as  it  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
customs  of  the  hour.  I  said  before  a  Uongressional  committee  hearine  many  years 
afo,  when  the  question  of  restriction  of  interstate-commerce  law  should  apply,  etc., 
that  it  was  a  gr^t  mistake  to  l^islate  against  the  customs  of  business  or  to  legislate 
with  the  idea  of  simply  enforcing  it  from  the  outside  without  having  any  coopera- 
tion from  the  inside,  and  I  used  this  expression;  it  illustrates  m^  idea,  that  "the 
fugitive  slave  law  will  not  catch  negroes  in  Massachusets;  force  bills  will  not  force 
in  South  Carolina;  prohibition  will  not  prohibit  in  New  York  or  Chicago." 
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Q.  If  the  railroad  managers  themBelves  would  be  glad  to  dispense  with  the  prao> 
tice  of  grantine  free  passes  would  not  legislation  be  helpful  to  them?— A.  Well,  I 
really  frankly  doubt  it.  That  is  just  my  view  of  it.  1  think  we  have  got  to  follow 
the  scriptural  rule  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you."  There  must  be  some 
thing  come  from  within,  because  we  must  curtail  it  ourselves. 

Q.  My  question  is,  to  use  the  same  rule,  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
the  railroad  managers  would  not  a  little  help  from  the  outside  make  it  more  gen- 
eral?— A.  It  might 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.  )  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  the  prohibitions  in  New 
York  and  Msfisachusetts  oh  tne  granting  of  passes  to  the  members  of  the  legiskitures 
of  those  States?— A.  The  only  knowledge  I  have  is,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  I  was 
informed  by  a  leading  railroad  officer  in  New  York  that  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  free  transportation  to  State 
officers  had  rather  increased  the  free  transportation  than  decreased  it,  because  instead 
of  the  issue  to  the  State  officer  you  issue  to  the  State  officer's  friends.  He  could  no 
longer  ^et  it  for  himself,  so  he  got  it  for  his  friends  and  his  friends  are  more  numerous 
than  himself. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  Massachusettei?— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  presume 
the  New  England  roads  can  do  a  good  deal  more  than  some  of  the  other  roads.  They 
are  more  of  a  monopoly  there  and  can  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  at  present  the  weight  of  pub- 


it  in  the  railroads  themselves  to  comply  absolutely  with  a  statute  of  that  kind  as 
against  the  pressure  that  will  be  brou^nt  to  bear  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  true  that  in  some  States  recently  they 
have  passed  an  act  requiring  the  railroads  in  those  States  to  furnish  the  State  officials 
with  free  passes? — ^A.  I  understand  that  is  the  law  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Would  not  that  remedy  the  trouble  somewhat,  if  tiiere  is  a  trouble? — A.  That 
is  the  view  they  entertained  in  that  State.  I  would  like  to  see  it  got  rid  of,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  advise  l^islation  that  I  do  not  feel  would  be  carried  out,  and  I  must  say  it 
does  not  look  to  me  in  the  present  state  of  railroad  opinion  that  it  will  be  carried  out. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  The  subject  of  discriminations  is  next— the  discrimi- 
nations against  persons  and  against  places.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
parative number  of  discriminations  now  f^nst  persons  as  compared  with  the 
discriminations  of  2  or  3  years  ago  of  a  similar  class? — ^A.  Of  course  I  can  not  give 
you  figures,  but  I  should  say  that  the  discriminations  were  less,  because  the  rates 
are  very  much  better  maintamed  than  2  years  ago  or  a  year  ago. 

Q.  On  general  principles  you  would  argue  that  where  there  is  less  cutting  of  rates 
there  is  less  discrimination? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  the  cutting  of  rates  that  leads  to  dis- 
crimination. Where  the  rates  are  maintained  you  can  get  along  without  discrimi- 
nations. 

Q.  Then  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule  or  principle,  that  sharp  competition 
between  railroads  b^ets  discriminations? — A.  When  competition  assumes  the  shape 
of  contests  about  rates,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  apt  to  assume  that  shape? — A.  It  is  in  this  country,  because  of 
our  system  of  legislation,  I  think,  in  particular. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  methods  by  which  discriminations  are  practiced  in  favor  of 
certain  persons  and  against  others — the  different  shapes  which  they  take? — ^A.  It  is 
different;  like  giving  these  passes  that  we  spoke  of.  It  is  just  giving  lower  rates,  and 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  an}rthing  of  such  things  as  rebates,  concessions,  or  com- 
missions?— A.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  giving  lower  rates.  You  can  give  it  by  one 
form  or  the  other,  through  a  system  oi  rebat^  or  a  system  of  giving  commissions  or 
through  various  methods;  it  is  all  one  thin^; — giving  one  a  lower  rate  than  another 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  that  discrimination  against  individuals,  or,  through  indi- 
viduals, against  the  public  weal? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also,  m  your  judgment,  injurious  to  the  railroads? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  were  is  no  equity  about  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any. 

Q.  And  it  ought  to  be  corrected  if  it  is  possible  to  correct  it?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  it  can  be  corrected  ? — A.  There  is 
a  question  which  brings  up  the  self-government  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  the  railroaas  ought  to  be  permitted  to  agree  to  maintain  rates;  form 
traffic  associations  for  the  fixing  of  reasonable  rates,  and,  if  necessary,  to  divide  their 
traffic  or  earnings.    That  is  the  one  suggestion  that  I  have  in  relation  to  a  better 
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method  of  avoiding  discriminatioiiB.  I  believe  this,  that  if  the  inteistate-oommeroe 
act  had  not  contained  the  prohibition  of  pooling  and  there  had  been  nothins  in  the 
antitrust  act,  such  as  the  supreme  Court  has  found  in  it.  to  prohibit  railroads  from 
agreeing  to  maintain  rates,  that  by  this  time  there  would  have  been  evolved  in  the 
natural  course  of  railroad  development  a  system  of  traffic  associations,  of  rate  s^ree- 
ments,  and  of  pooling  which  would  have  substantially  prevented  all  discriminations. 
I  think  that  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  the  subsequent  action  on  the 
antitrust  act  has  prevented  a  gradual  evolution  of  a  system  unaer  which  the  same 
rates  would  have  been  given  to  all  and  discriminations  would  have  been  abolished. 
Now,  1  think  the  first  step  to  be  taken  would  be  to  ^  right  to  the  inhibition  which 
the  courts  have  found  in  the  antitrust  act,  prohibiting  all  kinds  of  railroad  agree- 
ments about  rates,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  interstate-commerce  act 
that  prohibits  pooling  of  competitive  traffic  among  carriers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  any  provision  preventing  railroads 
from  charging  unreasonable  rates,  or  do  you  think  they  would  necessarilv  charge 
reasonable  rate^ — A.  That  is  the  existing  law.  I  do  not  think  anything  additional 
would  be  required.  Suppose  I  state  in  general  what  my  views  are.  I  believe  that  an 
amendment  of  the  act  so  as  to  authorize  pooling  and  to  authorize  agreements  for  the 
maintenance  of  rates  is  all  that  is  required.  I  believe  the  other  provisions  of  the  act, 
which  prohibit  unreasonable  rates,  unjust  discriminations,  and  the  undue  preferences, 
are  all  that  are  required.  That  is  my  personal  belief.  Now,  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  get  any  amendment  to  the  act  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  must  get  somewhere  near  together,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com* 
mission  will  not  approve  of  an  act  that  does  not  give  them  some  more  power  than 
they  have  to-day.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  with  the  railroads  is  to  g^t 
them  to  assent  to  ^ving  any  additional  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion over  the  question  of  rates.  I  have  worked,  as  you  know,  for  some  years  trying 
to  harmonize  the  views,  and  I  give  my  own  suggestions  now,  wnich  ought  not  be  taken 
as  that  of  the  railroad  men,  because  I  do  not  think  they  are  concurred  in  generally. 
I  would  be  willing  to  meet  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  views  halfway, 
to  this  extent  at  least,  to  vest  that  body  with  power  in  a  litigated  case  to  sav  whether 
the  rate  was  or  was  not  reasonable,  carefully  guarding  the  act  so  that  the  decision  of 
that  body,  in  one  form  or  another,  can  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  examination 
by  a  United  States  court,  with  rignt  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  would 
require  the  act  to  be  very  careful!]^  drawn  m  order  to  insure  that  the  question  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  decide  should  be  a  judicial  one.  Now, 
in  a  seneral  way,  the  railroads  south  of  the  Potomac,  the  continental  lines,  and  the 
Northwest  roads,  and  the  New  England  roads  would  be  opposed  to  giving  me  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  this  ri^ht.  The  roads  in  the  interior  section  of  the 
country  are  divided  on  it,  and  a  portion  of  them  would  assent  to  an  increase  of  power 
of  the  commission  over  the  rates  covered  by  traffic  agreements  or  pooling  agreements,, 
but  not  over  other  roads  not  covered  by  such  agreements.  There  are  others  that 
would  object  to  increasing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  power  in  any 
respect.  We  have,  therefore,  got  into  a  sort  of  cul-de-sac  in  regard  to  this  legislation. 
I  say  I  think  nothing  is  required  except  to  give  the  railroad  companies  the  r^ht  to 
agree;  restore  to  them  freedom  of  contract,  giving  the  commission  the  rij^ht  to  set 
aside  that  contract  whenever  it  pleases  if  it  nnds  it  interferes  with  the  public  welfare. 
But  the  commission  does  not  take  that  view.  The^  want  certain  power  over  the 
rates  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  railroads  are  afraid  to  give  any  additional  power 
over  rates.  That  is  the  condition  of  afbirs  to-day  as  I  understand  it.  Personally,  I 
should  go  to  the  extent  that  I  have  indicated,  but  my  own  personal  views  do  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  railroad  men  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  case  of  the  exercise  of  additional  power  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  should  go  so  far  as  to  fix  rates  pending  litigation,  you 
would  favor  the  enforcement  of  their  rates  while  the  litigation  is  pending? — ^A.  No; 
I  would  not.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  judgment  is  executed  while  the 
appeal  is  pending,  and  especially  it  should  not  be  executed  where,  as  in  a  case  against 
railroads,  the  railroads  would  nave  no  remedy,  while  the  public  has  a  complete 
remedy, 

Q.  In  view  of  the  law's  delay,  would  the  public  have  a  remedv  that  would  amount 
to  anything  in  such  case?— =-A.  A  complete  remedy,  in  my  judgment  The  public 
means  the  shipper.  Now,  the  shipper  is  the  ^eat  big  fellow.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  shippers  wno  control  the  shipments  of  this  countrv  are  large  people,  and  thev 
can  enforce  their  rights,  and  enforce  them  very  effectively.  When  you  come  to  think 
about  it,  1  think  it  is  an  amazing  thing  (with  the  freight  traffic  of  this  country,  which 
must  be  equal,  measured  by  ton  miles,  to  the  freight  traffic  of  the  entire  world  out- 
Bide  of  the  United  States)  ttiat  there  are  an  inflnit^amal  number  of  compUunts  as  to 
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the  reflfionablenees  of  the  rates.  It  shows  there  is  really  very  little  ground  for  com^ 
plaint.  I  think  that  Senator  Mallory  has  touched  the  real  point,  and  that  is  what^ 
ever  vices  there  are  in  the  s^rstem  of  railroad  transportation  exist  in  the  discrimi- 
nations. I  believe  the  discriminations  have  to  be  removed  by  the  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  agree  amon^  themselves  as  to  the  maintenance  of  rates,  and  as  to  the 
means  of  doing  that,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  divide  the  traffic  or  the  proceeds, 
the  revenue  therefrom.  That  is  the  rule  in  every  other  country  on  the  globe,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  rule  here.  I  have  worked  for  some  vears 
to  brin^  it  about,  and  am  only  sorry  that  I  have  had  no  better  success  than  1  have. 
1  am  willing  to  go,  as  you  see,  a  good  way,  but  there  is  among  the  railroad  men  of 
the  country  a  deeply  inbred  thought  that  any  additional  power  given  to  the  com- 
mission over  rates  would  be  a  bad  thing.  They  call  it  fixing  the  rates,  and  that  feel- 
ing is  so  strong  that  at  present  I  do  not  believe  that  the  suggestion  which  I  make, 
namely,  that  you  should  confine  that  power  to  saying  what  is  a  reasonable  rate,  with 
the  right  of  review  in  such  a  form  that  there  could  oe  no  question  that  there  could 
be  a  review — I  say  I  do  not  believe  my  suggestion  of  that  wul  meet  with  very  much 
approval. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  is  a  physical  possibility  of  five  men 
ever  fixing  the  rates  of  traffic  in  this  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  means  of  collecting  a  clerical  force  of  experts  that 
could  do  the  work  of  the  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  railroads  to-day? — A.  I  think 
it  is  more  difficult  to  fix  the  rate  of  transportation  than  it  is  the  price  of  wheat.  I 
think  that  is  a  much  more  difficult  task,  and,  therefore,  if  the  commission  could  be 
got  to  view  the  point  in  that  light  and  to  leave  the  act  as  it  is,  which  prohibits  unrea- 
sonable rates,  which  prohibits  unjust  discrimination  and  undue  preference,  and  vest 
them  with  certain  powers,  and  then  add  to  it  the  simple  right  to  a^ee,  with  a  power 
in  the  commission  to  set  the  agreements  aside  without  any  appeal  from  their  opin- 
ion— that  would  be  the  simplest  thin^  to  do  that  could  be  gotten  through.  I  wish 
the  commission  could  see  it  in  that  light,  because  I  think  their  work  can  be  more 
effective  than  if  you  invest  them  even  with  greater  power.  My  experience  with  com- 
missions and  on  commissions  is  this:  A  commission  does  not  get  its  value  merely  by 
being  able  to  render  a  judgment  behind  which  is  the  sheriff  or  constable,  but  it  gets 
its  value  from  the  fact  that  it  brings  you  up  against  what  might  be  said  to  be  public 
opinion,  and  that  has  been  true  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  When 
they  deliver  their  opinions  and  when  they  call  us  up,  which  is  very  freouently  done 
in  a  case  of  complaint,  it  may  be  by  letter  or  in  any  other  form,  and  tney  indicate 
what  their  views  are,  after  a  discussion,  in  95  rases  out  of  100  we  will  comply  with 
their  views  without  further  inquiry,  only  making  a  fight  where  we  feel  a  matter  of 
principle  is  involved.  Now,  if  you  will  take  a  list  of  ttie  decisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  a  year  you  will  see  that  they  are  very  few,  and  you  may 
not  see  what  is  the  use  of  keeping  up  a  commission  that  only  does  that  little  work; 
but  the  real  work  that  the  commission  does  is  on  the  complaints  that  come  in  from 
towns  and  individuals  or  from  communities  and  individuals  and  are  adjusted  without 
going  through  the  technical  form  of  litigation.  In  that  way  the  commission  does  a 
very  great  service.  Now,  they  have  very  laige  powers  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject,  and  if  the  railroads  now  will  be  permitted  simply  to  agree 
to  maintain  the  rates  under  forms  of  contract  that  would  be  deposited  with  them 
and  subject  to  the  r  right  of  revocation  and  leave  the  act  stand  as  it  is,  I  believe  that 
the  railroad  discriminations  of  the  country  would  in  the  progress  of  time  pass 
away,  and  that  we  would  under  their  direction  and  guidance  and  under  our  own 
self-government  evolve  a  system  of  traffic  agreements  and  pooling  arrangements 
which  would  do  away  with  the  tremendous  strife  of  to-day.  Now,  the  doing  away 
with  strife  is  not  the  destruction  of  competition.  If  you  want  to  get  down  to  the 
last  analysis,  let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  in  this  way:  Two  fellows  run  a  horse 
race;  one  cuts  the  hamstrings  of  the  other's  horse;  that  is  not  competition;  he 
poisons  his  oats,  that  is  not  competition.  Competition,  of  course,  is  striving  to 
obtain  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  and  each  would  be  striving  to  win  the 
race,  but  there  is  the  necessary  implication  as  to  the  striving  to  win  the  race  that 
it  shall  be  done  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game.  So  with  railroad  competition 
you  must  agree  to  maintain  rates.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  two  railnMuls  out 
of  the  same  place  charging  different  rates,  or  if  they  are  different,  the  differentials 
will  be  only  enough  to  make  up  the  inequalities  of  one  against  the  otner.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  the  same  rates.  But  given  the  same  rates,  and  the  same  rates  to  all, 
the  comTOtition  occurs  in  furnishing  the  facilities,  in  the  way  in  which  you  handle 
your  traffic,  in  the  way  in  which  you  present  your  case  to  the  public,  and  that  compe- 
tition goes  on  just  as  vigorously  under  your  rate  agreement  as  it  did  before.  The 
thing  that  is  destroyed  is  the  rate  cutting,  bat  the  competition  itself,  which  is  striving 
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for  the  same  thing  under  the  rulee  of  the  game  eetablished  b^  long  ezperienoe,  ffoee 
i^ead.  That  is  what  we  should  do  here  and  that  is  what  is  done  in  Englana;  it 
is  done  in  Germany,  and  is  done  in  other  countries,  and  I  think  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take when  the  interstate-commerce  act  prohibited  pooling.  And  then  as  to  the 
antitrust  act  prohibiting  agreements  for  the  maintenance  of  rates,  there  was  not  a 
man  who  voted  for  that  act  who  ever  dreamed  that  was  the  case.  The  report  of  the 
committee  shows  that  railroad  transnortation  was  intended  to  be  excluded  from  the 
act,  but  like  manv  other  acts,  as  we  all  know,  the  language  of  the  act  was  so  put  that 
the  court  was  ooliged  to  say  that  an  agreement  to  maintain  reasonable  rates  was 
within  the  terms  of  the  act  and  therefore  void.  That  act  has  caught  two  classes  of 
persons,  first,  the  railroads  and,  next,  Mr.  Debs,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  cover 
either.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  of  legislation  where  the  purpose  of  the  l^isla- 
tion  has  been  so  changed,  and  set  aside,  and  which  has  run  out  .in  an  entirely  dififerent 
line,  as  in  the  case  of  the  antitrust  act.  I  think,  therefore,  allowing  these  agreements 
for  the  maintenance  of  rates  and  for  the  division  of  traffic  is  all  that  is  really  required. 
The  practical  difficulty  is  there,  namely,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
asks  for  more  power  and  the  railroads,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  are  afraid  to 
give  them  any  power  about  rates.  I  do  think  the  power  of  the  commission  for  eood 
will  be  just  as  great  without  giving  them  any  additional  power,  but  they  do  not  tnink 
so;  therefore  I  have  been  w^filing  from  my  standpoint  to  compromise.  I  do  not  say 
I  am  right.    I  must  be  wronff  or  there  would  \ie  more  general  agreement  w^ith  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  Believe  you  and  Mr.  Murray  sent  a  letter  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  which  you  practically  admitted  that  the  practice  of 
S'vins  rates  and  making  discriminations  had  been  in  vogue  on  the  Baltimore  and 
hio  Railroad,  and  that  the  same  s^^stem  was  in  general  vogue  on  the  different  system  j 
of  the  country.  Would  you  be  willing  to  ^ve  the  commission  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  giving  of  rebates  and  the  making  of  discriminations  that  would  apply  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  the  other  systems  of  the  country  at  that  time? — A.  The  letter  had 
reference  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  charging  our  published  rates.  At  the  time 
that  letter  was  issued  I  should  say  that  the  custom  of  giving  rebates  had  become 
much  more  general  and  much  more  widely  extended  than  it  had  been  before,  and 
that  it  covered  a  very  great  deal  of  the  traffic;  I  do  not  know  what  percentage,  but 
certainly  a  very  great  deal  more  than  60  per  cent.  If  you  want  individual  instances, 
not  mentioning  names,  take  such  thin^  as  the  packing-house  product  from  the  pack- 
ers; none  of  them  were  carried  at  tariff  rates  at  that  time.  Take  certain  classes  of 
i&rge  manufactures — iron,  steel — they  were  all  getting  cut  rates.  The  whole  system 
was  bad ;  but  the  discrimination  of  last  year  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Fellows 
would  get  a  cut  rate  on  a  50-cent  shipment,  a  thing  which  got  to  be  almost  ridiculous, 
and  it  was  a  tremendous  reduction  of  our  revenues. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Had  you  to  meet  cut  rates  elsewhere  in  making  your 
rates? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  were  all  doing  the  same  thing.  There  are  certain  diffi- 
culties about  complying  always  with  a  published  rate.  Export  traffic  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  deal  with.  The  rate  on  export  stuff  varies  from  day  to  day;  indeed,  it 
varies  between  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  same  steamer,  as  you  know,  carries 
traffic  of  the  same  kind  at  very  varying  rates.  They  must  make  up  their  cargo,  and 
they  make  it  up.  The  result  is  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  as  to  export  rates  is 
a  very  difficult  subject.  We  took  it  up  before  the  commission  and  talked  the  matter 
over  trankly  with  the  commission.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  frank  dis- 
closures made  before  the  commission  last  January  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  good, 
but  it  resulted  from  the  fact  that  mina  got  close  to  mind  and  the  railroad  to  the 
commission  and  the  commission  to  the  railroad.  We  told  them  the  whole  story  and 
said.  What  can  we  do?  They  recognize  there  are  certain  difficulties,  and  among 
them  the  export  traffic.  It  is  not  a  question  of  discrimination,  but  a  question  of  com- 
plying strictly,  technically  with  the  law  about  publishing  your  rates.  The  formality 
has  been  ffone  through  of  putting  in  a  tariff  every  day,  sometimes  two  a  day,  which 
seems  rather  absurd;  but  that  did  not  give  rise  to  the  question  of  discrimination. 
That  is  always  changing,  the  published  rate,  because  there  are  certain  things  to 
which  it  can  not  always  apply,  and  more  particularly  as  to  the  export  traffic;  and 
the  export  traffic  of  the  country  is  growing  so  fast  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
cripple  it.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recognizes  that;  but  these  are 
things  we  will  fight  out  and  we  are  fighting  them  out  and  getting  along,  but  the  fun- 
damental trouble  mainly  is,  that  we  are  prohibited  from  makinj^  any  agreements, 
and  we  can  not  very  well  get  along;  we  ought  to  have  the  power  to  agree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  character  of  rebates  or  discriminations  referred 
to  in  your  letter  been  done  away  with? — A.  Very  largely.    Not  entirely,  but  laigely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  that  due  to,  general  prosperity?— A.  Some  railroad 
men  would  say  it  is,  but  I  think  it  is  due  to  our  getting  a  little  more  sense,  and  to 
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the  iact  that  the  abmiidity  of  the  rebate  system  forced  itself  home  to  us  more  than 
ever  before;  bnt,  of  course,  we  are  aided  now  by  the  fact  that  there  is  ft  tremendous 
demand  for  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Should  there  be  a  chanse  in  that  respect  do  you  not 
think  there  would  be  a  return  to  the  old  method  7 — A.  There  is  a  tendency  to  do 
that  I  think,  however,  when  we  run  along  for  six  months  and  maintain  rates 
pretty  well  it  helps  to  maintain  rates  in  the  future;  but  when  traffic  falls  off  there  is 
a  danger  of  the  strife  beginning  again  on  the  cut-rate  principle,  and  for  that  reason 
we  ought  to  have  this  power  of  agreeing  and  of  enforcing  our  agreements,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhail^  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  generally  accepted  public  opin- 
ion that  the  so-called  combinations  or  trusts,  if  rates  or  rebates  were  taken  away  from 
them,  could  not  exist? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  Of  course  that  term  '*  trust'' 
is  a  little  indefinite,  but  I  suppose  you  would  call  the  Federal  Steel  Company  a  trust? 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  I  suppose  you  would  call  the  National  Steel  Company  a  trust 
and  also  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  companies? 

Q.  Havinff  trust  characteristics,  I  would  say. — A.  But  strange  to  say,  you  would 
not  call  the  Carnegie  Company  a  trust,  and  yet  the  Carnegie  Company  is  larger  than 
any  of  them.  They  are  getting  no  favors  that  are  not  extended  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  generally  now  to  others,  and,  moreover,  I  have  heard  two  of  the^  concerns 
say  that  the  railroads  were  making  great  fools  of  themselves  by  not  advancing  their 
rates  on  iron  and  steel.  They  recognize  as  their  product  has  advanced  our  supplies 
are  costing  us  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did  before,  and  that  we  should  advance  a 
certain  amount.  We  would  not  have  to  advance  a  great  deal;  but  25  to  60  cents  a 
ton  on  steel,  whereas  steel  is  now  $33  as  against  $18;  25  to  60  cents  a  ton  advance  on 
transportation  is  not  very  much,  and  the  £ict  about  it  is,  these  gentlemen,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  are  in  favor  of  us  advancing.  They  recosnize  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  too  low;  and  we  have  been  too  low;  we  have  been  brought  down,  I  do  not  say 
below  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  below  the  point  where  fair  profit  could  be  made 
for  our  stockholders  and  securij^  given  to  our  bondholders. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  why  don't  you  raise?— A.  That  is  it;  why  don't  we? 
That  is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  economics.  We  are  trying  to  do  it  now, 
and  bv  the  1st  of  November  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  somewhat  possibly. 

Q.  How  many  classifications  of  freight  are  there  in  this  country,  of  the  railroads; 
do  you  know? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  classifications. 

Q.  How  man)r  different  systems  of  classifications?  Is  there  what  is  called  the 
official  classificaUon? — ^A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  the  number.  There  is  the  southern 
classification  and  all  that;  I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Q   It  is  testified  to  here,  I  believe,  that  there  are  three  and  they  all  differ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  differences  existing  between  the  different  classifications  frequently 
give  rise  to  much  that  is  incongruous  and  much  that  is  disagreeable  where  the  two 
classifications  come  together? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the  rate  based  on  one  classification  comes  to  the  boundary  line  of 
the  other  classification  it  has  to  be  changed  because  of  the  difference  in  classifica- 
tion. Have  3rou  any  suggestion  at  all  as  to  that,  as  to  whether  there  should  be  but 
one  classification  in  the  United  Statee^ — ^A.  I  have  not  I  do  not  regard  myself  bs 
sufficiently  expert  to  give  an  opinion  about  that  except  in  a  genend  way.  That 
must  be  l^t  again  to  the  traffic  managers  to  be  worked  out 

Q.  You  think  it  impracticable  for  anybody  except  the  traffic  managers  to  arrange 
these  classificationGf? — A.  I  think  so.  If  this  was  not  a  single  country,  nobody  would 
ever  suggest  that  five  men  should  arrange  the  schedules  for  half  the  world,  and  yet 
we  have  a  traffic  equal  to  that.  The  tendency,  too,  is  to  uniformity  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  various  associations  are  all  oi^ganized,  the  American  association  is  organ- 
ized with  a  view  of  getting  standards,  like  standards  of  cars,  standards  of  engines  and 
all  that,  and  standards  of  signals. 

Q.  It  has  been  uiged  that  unjust  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  as 
against  the  public  and  individuals  could  be  checked  to  a  certain  extent  by  some  leg- 
islation that  would  authorize  all  interstate  railroads  to  hold  their  books  or  accounts 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  United  States  officials  or  examiners.  Has 
tnat  subject  been  called  to  your  attention  at  all? — A.  Yes;  1  have  heard  that  subject 
discussed  somewhat.  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  such  a  provision  of  law,  but 
I  do  not  believe,  frankly,  that  it  would  be  any  good.  1  will  give  you  a  single  illus- 
tration: Right  up  here  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  office  you  will  find 
all  the  records,  sworn  to,  containing  everything  about  the  railroads.  It  has  a  very 
fine  statistical  bureau,  exceedinglv  capable  men  in  it,  and  they  get  out  the  statistics, 
and  get  them  out  fully  and  completely;  all  about  it.  Now,  if  you  want  to  know  the 
statistics  of  railroads  (just  think  of  this  for  a  moment) ,  where  ao  you  go?  You  have 
never  gone  yet— you  do  not  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report, 
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althouffh  they  have  a  splendid  statistical  bureaa,  but  you  take  the  private  compila- 
tion ofPoor.  You  go  to  anv  banker  or  broker,  any  laige  lawyer's  office  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  in  it  you  find  Poor's  Manual;  and  yet  here  are  the  official  statistics  of  every- 
thing. That  private  compilation,  with  which  the  Government  has  nothing  to  do, 
hirnishes  the  so-called  publicity,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  of  railroad  accounts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  this  preference  for  it  lately  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  published  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  established,  and 
therefore  the  people  got  accustomed  to  using  it;  and  is  it  not  also  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
gives  a  history  of  contracts  between  railroads,  leases,  etc,  so  that  it  is  valuable  for  refer- 
ence in  that  respect? — A.  Yes;  it  does  all  these  things,  undoubtedly.  Of  course  I  know 
it  is  a  com  mon  notion  that  what  is  called  publicity  t<Mlay — ^that  is,  to  have  your  accounts 
examined  by  somebody — is  the  remedy  for  a  great  aeal,  whereas  I,  myself,  do  not 
think  it  is  a  remedy  for  anything,  although  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  hav- 
ing my  accounts  gone  over  by  any  public  accountant;  but  as  to  expecting  results  from 
it,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any;  I  believe  you  will  still  go  to  Poor's  Manual. 

Q.  You  believe  in  publicity  in  some  form,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  remedy  for  suspicion  and  discontent? — ^A.  I  do;  that  is 
right.  But  I  suppose  that  some  examination  would  be  made  of  these  aggregations 
of  capital.  If  that  was  thought  necessary  for  railroads  it  would  probably  be  neces- 
sary for  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  If  it  could  be  done;  that  is,  by  Federal  authority? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  to-day  the  unreasonable  increase  of  stock  by  inter- 
state railways  is  an  abuse  of  any  magnitude? — A.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  matter 
very  carefully,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  large  and  well-established  railroads 
could  be  repit)duce<l  for  their  existing  capital. 

Q.  You  tnink,  then,  as  a  general  rule  among  laige  roads  of  the  United  States,  their 
capital  reallv  is  less  than  what  the  value  of  the  road  is? — A.  There  may  be  a  great 
deal  of  misplaced  capital,  and  it  may  not  be  earning,  you  know,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that,  take  the  railroads  as  a  whole,  you  could  reproduce  them,  certainly  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio — I  do  not  believe  you  could  reproduce  the  existing 
roads,  take  them  all  in  all,  for  their  present  bond  and  stock;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  their  value  is  equal  to  their  stock,  because  we  know  definitely — in  other  words, 
there  are  a  great  many  mislocations,  a  great  many  things  that  do  not  pan  out  as  the 
promoters  expect  them  to  pan  out;  but  you  take  all  of  this  enormous  cost  of  getting 
into  cities,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  incur  all  that  expense  with- 
out increasing  the  capital. 

Q.  There  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  railroad  problem  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have  been  over- 
capitalized, and  that  the  effort  to  pay  interest  on  excessive  capital  necessitates  exorbi- 
tant rates  that  otherwise  would  not  be  required.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  thing  in  that;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  it  at  all;  and  as  to  excessive  rates,  I  declare,  from  my  standpoint,  tht  rates  seem  to 
be  most  abnormally  low. 

Q.  The  through  rates,  I  believe,  are  undoubtedly  very  low?— A.  Well,  our  local 
rates  are  low. 

Q.  But  local  rates  generally  are  pretty  high? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  speak,  of  course, 
of  *'  generally; "  I  can  not  speak  of  it;  but  my  impression  is  that  they  are  low.  You 
get  a  railroad  like  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  whose  traffic  last  year  only  averaged 
three  mills  and  nine-tenths,  and  if  you  can  get  any  nearer  the  vanishing  point  than 
that  for  carrying  a  ton  a  mile,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  vanishing  pomt.  One  mill 
a  ton  a  mile  on  our  traffic  would  have  been  $5,137,000.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  ton- 
nage must  consist  of  articles  like  coal,  coke,  brick,  sand,  and  stone — articles  that  are 
right  along  the  tracks;  they  take  this  at  very  low  rates,  but  our  section,  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  I  should  say  the  local  rates  were  down  along  with 
the  through  rates.  Practically  everything  is  on  a  through  basis.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  New  England  to  speak.  I  know  nothing  about  that;  that  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  system  up  there;  they  have  very  great  advantages  over  the  rest 
of  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anjrthing  about  the  Southern,  Southeastern  Division? — A.  I  do 
not.  The  Southern  rates  I  know  are  higher,  but  that  is  a  very  sparsely  populated 
country,  and  they  aro  bound  to  be  higher,  if  a  railroad  can  live  at  all.  To  show  the 
difference  in  the  density  of  traffic  south  of  the  Potomac  and  north,  take  Mr.  Carnegie's 
concern  at  Pittsbuiig;  they  produce  a  tonnage  in  and  out  that  is  about  4 J  times  the 
tonnage  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  Unit^  States;  under  the  control  of  one  man. 
This  of  course  is  not  in  value,  but  it  is  the  tons  moved,  from  the  railroads'  standpoint. 
I  can  show  you  little  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania  of  10,000  inhabitants  that  will 
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produce  a  tonnage  equal  to  the  wheat  tonnase  of  such  roada  as  the  Great  Northern 
or  the  Northern  Pacific  You  would  hear  mem  say  they  haul  sixty  or  seventy  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  and  ''  millions ''  strikes  you  as  enormous,  and  yet  the  towns  in 
Pennsylvania  with  10,000  inhabitants  will  produce  a  tonnage  equal  to  the  tonnage  of 
one  of  these  great  biff  roads. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  taxation  of  railroads,  based  on  your 
experience  with  your  rosd;  taxation  by  8tatei(? — A.  By  States;  yes.  I  have  found 
they  differed  in  the  different  States.  I  have  never  found  very  much  ground  for 
complaint  of  the  system  that  is  in  vogue  in  the  States  through  wnich  we  go.  Gener^ 
ally  there  ia  a  system  of  taxing  the  physical  property  under  a  system  of  State  assess- 
ment, and  distributed  through  the  counties  and  townships  and  school  districts,  that 
is  working  very  well. 

Q.  When  you  say  '*  physical  property,"  vou  mean  both  real  estate  and  movable? — 
A.  Yes,  that  is  right;  rolling  stock  assmed  according  to  the  amount  used  in  the  State, 
and  distributed  among  the  counties.  It  has  worked  very  well,  that  system  with  us. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  is  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  A^aryland  a  gross  receipt  tax. 
In  Ohio  there  is  a  tax  on  the  ^ross  receipts  by  a  sort  of  common  understanding  between 
the  State  officials  and  the  railroad  compames.  They  pay  the  tax,  though  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  now  a  tax  of  both  classes  of  receipts.  State  traffic  as  well  as  interstate 
traffic.  In  Maryland,  by  some  arrangement,  there  is  a  tax  of  that  kind.  It  is  thought 
not  to  be  excessive  and  is  just  submitted  to.  In  the  main  I  should  say  the  taxation 
of  the  physical  property  is  about  as  fair  a  way  of  taxipg  railroads  as  any  other.  The 
taxation  of  receipts  does  give  rise,  if  taken  by  the  State,  to  this  question,  which  is  a 
somewhat  unsettled  one,  of  whether  the  States  have  the  power  to  tax  receipts  from  inter- 
state points.  The  taxation  of  the  physical  property,  including  the  rollmgj  stock,  etc., 
fets  nd  of  all  questions  of  that  kind.  I  should  say  there  are  counties  m  northern 
ndiana  where  railroads  pay  two-thirds  of  the  tax. 

Q.  The  subject  of  Government  ownership  of  land  transportation  is  one  that  has 
attracted  some  attention.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  scheme  of  Government  ownership  of  interstate  railroadfil? — A.  I  think 
it  a  most  sublime  folly.  Of  course,  I  am  rather  radical  on  that  general  subject  of 
State  ownership  and  State  interference.  I  think  the  further  we  keep  away  from  all 
of  those  nostrums  the  better  we  will  be  off.  The  most  informing  book  I  know  of  on 
the  general  topic  of  socialistic  adventures  is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  MaUock,  on  Labor  and 
Popular  Welfare,  and  if  there  is  any  sinele  point  that  ever  was  demonstrated,  it  was 
demonstrated  by  him  that  the  great  welfare  of  the  world,  especially  of  what  we  call 
laborers,  defining  a  laborer  as  a  man  who  burdens  his  hands  and  is  of  average  intel- 
lifl;ence — that  the  great  wel&ure  of  that  class  arises  from  the  fact  of  private  ownership 
ofprivate  capital  and  Riving  to  industrial  power  whether  in  the  shape  of  the  inventor 
or  the  organizer  of  industry,  the  rewards  of  the  use  of  private  capital.  The  aston- 
ishing thing  that  is  demonstrated  by  the  figures  is  that  the  fundamental  concept  of 
socialism  is  false,  to  wit,  that  labor,  defining  labor  as  I  have  defined  it,  is  the  sreat 
producer  of  wealth.  Divorce  it  from  the  intellect  that  invents,  and  the  intellect 
that  organizes,  and  the  labor  of  to-day  would  not  be  receiving  a  third  of  what  it  did 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century;  so  that,  taking  an  industry  like  railroads,  which 
is  next  ^o  the  farming  industry,  out  of  the  category,  where  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  brightest  mmds  who  are  at  work  in  solving  all  of  these  problems, 
and  making  it  a  mere  routine  machine  of  the  Government,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  tli^t  this  country  could  make— especially  this  country. 

Now,  I  do  not  refer  to  political  difficulties  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the 
economical  result  arising  from  the  fact,  you  may  say,  of  leaving  the  railroads  to  be 
developed  as  they  have  been  developed,  if  you  cnoose,  by  permitting  them  to  operate 
under  the  stimulus  of  private  cupidity;  in  other  words,  giving  the  rewards  to  the  people 
who  handle  the  tools — I  say,  the  results  which  have  come  from  that  system  are 
admirably  presented  by  Mallock  in  his  book,  and  it  shows  that  it  is  the  laborer  who 
receives  &r  more  than  he  would  receive  if  you  took  all  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion and  divided  them  out  amongst  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  not  all  those  instruments  of  production  produced  by 
labor? — A.  No;  not  labor  in  the  sense  which  you  are  usin^  tne  term. 

Q.  I  understand  it  is  ^nerally  used  that  way?— A.  It  is  generally  used  that  way, 
when  it  becomes  the  subject  of  socialistic  aivument 

Q.  The  man  who  invents  is  doing  labor?— A.  Of  course,  in  that  sense,  yes.  In 
that  sense  Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  a  laborer,  and  the  organizing  senius  who  puts 
together  all  these  railroads  is  a  laborer,  but  you  hardly  would  address  a  fellow  of 
that  kind  as ' '  My  fellow-laborer. ' '  You  do  not  refer  to  them  as  laborers.  The  term 
does  not  have  that  meaning  when  you  are  using  the  term  labor.  Take  these  great 
properties,  and  the  farms  of  the  country,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  State  to  operate, 
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and  you  take  away  private  motive;  take  away  private  capidity  and  yon  have  a  very 
poor  concern  compared  with  what  you  have  now. 

We  have  in  Maryland  a  capital  illustration  of  State  ownership.  The  bed  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  capable  of  produdnff  a  wealth  greater  than  all  the  com  of  Illinois, 
the  gold  of  Calif orma,  and  all  the  wheat  of  the  Dakotas,  and  it  is  wasted;  it  is 
wasted,  because  we  have  made  it  a  species  of  common  ownership,  relating  the 
fishing  of  oysters  between  two  classes,  called  tongers  and  dredgers.  Turn  the  bot- 
tom of  that  bed  into  private  ownership^  as  private  propertv,  and  Maryland  will 
produce  wealth  greater  than  the  comflelds  of  Illinois  to-day;  but  it  is  going  to  waste 
now  because  of  State  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  system  of  combina- 
tion and"^  interchangeable  mileage  tickets  on  different  roads;  areVou  familiar  with 
the  working  of  that  in  this  country?— A.  Not  very  familiar.  That  belongs  to  the 
passenger  department.     I  know  in  a  general  way,  but  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  cover  of  a  Northern  mileage  ticket  bureau,  1,000  mile 
rebate  ticket,  covering  a  number  of  roads  in  Michiean  and  some  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  and  perhaps  some  other  States  in  the  Northern-Central  West? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
issue  them. 

Q.  You  issue  them? — ^A.  Yes;  we  issue  interchangeable  mileage  tickets  west  of  the 
Ohio. 

Q.  Does  that  ssrstem  work  well?— A.  I  so  understand  from  the  passenger  depart- 
ment that  it  works  very  well.  . 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  that  you  lose  monev  by  allowing  your  receipts  to  be 
taken  by  other  roads  and  accounted  for  to  you? — A^  No. 

Q.  Suppose  these  roads  happen  to  be  in  bankruptcy  or  an3rthiiig  of  that  sort? — A. 
Well,  we  have  had  one  case  where  we  lost,  but  only  one;  and  in  relation  to  that,  I 
think  as  a  rule  ^he  traffic  balances,  whether  they  are  passenger  balances,  or  whether 
they  are  freight  balances,  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  of  roads,  are  settled  by  the  receivers 
of  the  bankrupt  road.  Whether  that  is  strictly  legal  or  not,  I  am  not  exactly  i>re- 
nared  to  say;  out  the  fact  that  you  must  do  business  as  a  rule  with  that  connecting 
road,  compels  you  to  pay  the  traffic  balances.  We  did  it  with  our  receivership.  I 
know  they  are  lookcKi  upon  as  trust  funds,  which  should  be  accounted  for  as  trust 
funds,  and  go  over  to  the  party  to  whom  they  belong. 

Q.  You  recocTiize  that  a  ticket  of  this  kind  would  be  a  public  convenience? — A. 
Yes;  it  is  a  pubuc  convenience. 


TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  STXTSTSSAin  FISH, 

Pretiderd  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  President  of  the  Yazoo  and  Mis- 
sissippi VaUey  Rauroad  Company, 

The  commission  being  in  afternoon  session,  Senator  Mallorv  presiding,  Mr.  Stuy- 
vesant  Fish,  being  duly  sworn  at  2.45  p.  m.,  testified  on  the  subject  of  transportation 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hasbis.)  What  is  your  full  name  and  address? — A.  Stuyvesant 
Fish;  New  York. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company? — A.  I 
am  President;  also  President  of  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroaa  Company. 

Q.  Any  others? — A.  Those  are  two  indei)endent  and  operatii^  companies;  the 
others  are  leased,  and  are  subsidiary  companies. 

Q.  If  you  have  prepared  a  paper,  and  so  wish,  you  may  read  it,  and  if  any  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  desire  to  ask  questions  on  any  point  they  can  do  so. 

The  WrrNBSs: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  railroads  are  '^  of  the  people  and 
for  the  i)eople."  They  are  permanently  attached  to  the  soil.  Capital  invested  in 
them  is  irrevocably  dedicated  to  a  public  service.  It  is  presumably  for  these  reasons 
that  the  commission,  in  investi^ting  *' questions  pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor, 
to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, ''  have  called  so  many  railroad 
presidents. 

However  this  may  be,  I  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  summons,  well  knowing 
that  nothing  can  anect,  for  good  or  evil,  any  important  interest  in  the  United  States 
without  in  like  maimer  affecting  the  railroads. 

You  have  heard  and  will  hear  from  other  railroad  men  representing  different  parts 
of  the  country.    What  I  have  to  say  will  relate  to  the  great  central  basin  drained 
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by  the  Miasueippi  River— the  heart  of  the  country,  its  granary,  and  its  workshop— 
and  New  Orleans,  the  seaport  of  that  basin. 

The  Mississippi  River  drains  the  whole  of  9  States  and  Territories,^  and  parts  of 
23  other  States,'  not  to  speak  of  a  considerable  slice  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Rejectii^  8  States,'  of  which  but  a  small  portion  lies  within  the  valley,  24  States  and 
Territories  may  be  fairly  considered  as  trioutary  to  that  river. 

Its  vallev  contains  1,240,039  square  miles,  or  41  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  other  outlying  possessions.  There  dwell  35,000,000 
of  our  people,  or  nearly  one-half  of  our  citizensnip. 

Its  soil,  oeside  feeding  all  of  our  own  people,  except  those  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
yields  the  whole  of  our  exportable  surplus  of  live  stock  of  every  kind,  and  most  of 
the  breadstuffs.  Its  mines  yield  our  petroleum  oil  and  most  of  our  coal,  its  forests 
supply  our  lumber,  and  its  workshops  turn  out  annually  an  increasing  share  of  our 
manufactures. 

In  these  days  of  large  and  increasing  tonnage  and  of  low  and  constantly  falling 
rates  for  transportation  by  rail,  the  Question  ofgrades  is  becoming  more  and  more 
controlling.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  level  prairies  of  the  great  valley  that  we  must 
look  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  conduct  transportation  ever  at  or  near, 
and  often  below  cost,  without  so  absolutely  bankrupting  the  carriers  as  to  close  the 
highways  of  traffic.  The  accumulated  surplus  earned  in  previous  good  years,  and 
liie  borrowing  power  based  thereon,  coupled  with  a  rigid  and  distressing  economy, 
barely  kept  the  Western  and  Southern  railroads  from  universal  bankruptcy  durins 
the  had  times  from  1893  to  1897.  On  June  30,  1894,  there  were  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  40,818  miles  of  railroad,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  m  the  United  States 
(176,602) .    These  bankrupts  represented  an  investment  of  over  $2,500,000,000. 

The  enforced  economies  of  that  year  reduced  the  number  of  railroad  employees  by 
93,994.  The  effect  on  those  employed  by  manufacturers  of  railroad  supplies  in  par- 
ticular, and  on  immigration,  labor,  manufacturing,  and  business  in  general,  while  not 
specifically  reported,  is  too  well  remembered  to  need  repetition.  While  we  all  hope 
tnat  those  evu  days  have  passed,  never  to  return,  may  we  not  gather  wisdom  from 
that  sad  experience? 

The  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  divide  the  United 
States  into  10  territorial  groups.^  The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  these 
reports: 

1  Kentucky,  TennecBee,  Arkanaas,  Indian  Tenitory,  Oklahoma,  Miasouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska. 

*  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Viivinia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana.  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

'New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Michigan. 

^The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  define  these  groups  as  follows: 

Group  I.  l^is  group  embraces  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut 

Group  II.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  exclusive  of  that  portion  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Buflfalo  to  Pittsburg,  via  Salamanca,  and  inclusive  of  that  portion  of  west  Virginia  lying  north  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Parkersburg  east  to  the  boundary  of  Maryland. 

Group  III.  This  noup  embraces  the  States  of  Onio,  Indiana,  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
and  that  portion  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Buffalo 
to  Pittsbuiv,  via  Salamanca. 

Group  IV.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Ccux>lina,  South  Carolina,  and  that 
portion  of  the  State  of  west  Virginia  lying  south  of  a  line  drawn  east  from  Parkersburg  to  the  boun- 
dary of  Marytaud. 

Group  V.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia^ 
Florida,  and  that  portion  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Group  VI.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  northern 
peninsula  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  portion  of  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Misouri  1  ving  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Group  Vll.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  that  portion  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  through  Denver. 

Group  VIII.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  Kansas,  Arkansas,  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri lying  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Colorado  lying  south  of  a  line 
drawn  east  and  west  through  Denver,  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Texas  lying  west  of  Oklahoma,  and 
the  Territories  of  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  and  the  portion  of  New  Mexico  lying  northeast  of 
Santa  Fe. 

Group  IX.  This  group  embraces  the  State  of  Louisiana,  exclusive  of  the  portion  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River:  the  State  of  Texas,  excl asive  of  that  portion  lying  west  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  por- 
tion of  New  Mexico  lying  southeast  of  Santa  Fe. 

Group  X.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  California,  Nevada,  Or^on,  Idaho,  Utah,  Washington 
the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  that  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  lying  southwest  of  Santa  Fe 
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Cornparative  diatribuiion  of  railroail  employees,  by  groups,  for  the  yearn  eiuied  June  SO,  189S 

and  1894,  respective^. 


Group. 

1893. 

1894. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent 

Ill 

137,913 
66,419 

170,336 
26,567 
71,287 

117,233 
58,182 

144,168 
23,878 
63,525 

20,680 
8,237 

26.168 
2.689 
7,762 

14.  &9 

V 

12.40 

VI 

15.86 

VII 

10. 12 

VIII 

10.^8 

Total  of  the  5  groups  in  the  Ml88i8Rippi  Valley 

472,522 

406,986 

66..136 

13.87 

I 

65,521 
224,360 
42,805 
35,727 
32,667 

58,272 
208,910 
39,107 
31,258 
85,075 

7,249 

15,450 

3.698 

4,469 

12,408 

11.06 

II 

6.89 

IV 

8.64 

IX 

12.51 

X 

7.87 

Total  of  the  6  grroupn  in  other  partD  of  the  country. . 

401,080 

372,622 

28,468 

7.10 

Total  of  all  the  United  States 

873,602 

779,608 

93,994 

10.76 

<  Increase. 

This  shows  that  seven-tenths  of  all  the  railroad  eniployees  discharged  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1894,  had  been  employed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  that 
while  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  1  man  in  14  lost  his  employment  during 
that  year,  in  the  valley  nearly  1  in  every  '7  met  with  like  misfortune.  The  distn^iss 
was  most  severe  in  Groups  fil  and  VI,  comprising  subetantially  the  areii  bounded 
east  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  south  by  the  Ohio,  and  west  by  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi  rivers.  Virtually  half  (46,848)  of  all  the  men  discharged  lived  in 
those  two  groups. 

In  Group  III  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  the  lowest  of  anv,  and  in  GrojJP  VI  it 
is  lower  that  in  any  of  the  other  six  groups  lying  west  of  the  AUeghenies.  Tnerate 
in  Group  I,  the  New  England  States,  is  more  than  40  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
Group  \  I,  and  more  than  double  that  of  Group  III. 

Justice  apart,  is  it  wise  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  continue  to  thus  rob  the  carrier 
Peter  and  his  "hired  man"  in  order  to  pay  the  shipper  Paul? 

New  Orleans  is  the  natural  port  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  struggle  made  by  the  people  of  the  valley  toward  the  close  of  the  laat  century 
against  the  embai^  laid  oy  Spain  and  France  on  commerce  through  New  Orleans, 
which  led  to  and  justified  the  so-called  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803.  Down  to  the 
breakins:  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  the  river  earned  the  products  of  the  valley  to 
the  Gulf,  and  brought  back  imported  goods.  During  the  four  years  of  that  war  and 
the  following  i>eriod  of  misruleat  the  South,  the  very  mouth  of  the  river  was  allowed 
to  fill  up  until  only  vestols  of  small  draft  could  enter  it,  and  transportation  between 
the  valley  and  the  sea  was  forced  into  the  unnatural  channels  provided  by  steep  or 
circuitous  railroads  over  or  around  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

That  even  the  most  direct  of  them  is  crooked  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
short-line  distances  bv  rail  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans  are  identi- 
cal, 912'' miles,  the  airline  distances  are — to  New  York,  709;  to  New  Orleans,  826. 
That  is  to  say,  in  running  over  the  mountains  203  miles,  or  28^^  per  cent,  are  added 
to  the  air-lino  distance,  while  in  running  down  the  valley  only  86  miles,  or  10^^  per 
cent,  are  added  thereto.  The  summit  on  the  short  line  between  Chicago  and  New 
Yorfc  is  nearly  midway  between  those  cities,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,161  feet  above 
tide;  the  summit  on  the  short  line  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  is  within  34 
miles  of  Chicago,  at  an  altitude  of  804  feet  above  tide.  As  Chicago  is  590  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  dead  lift  to  New  York  is  1,571  feet  and  to  New  Orleans  214  feet.  While 
it  is  true  that  other  railroads  running  to  New  York  by  longer  routes  cross  lower 
summits,  the  most  level  of  them  reaches  an  altitude  approximating,  if  not  exceed- 
ing, 1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  compelled  to  lift  every  ton  it  carries  in  either 
direction  500  feet  vertically  above  the  level  of  Chicago. 

When  order  was  finally  restored  at  the  South,  its  railroads  were,  without  excep- 
tion, physical  and  financial  wrecks.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  they  were  then, 
and  long  continued,  incapable  of  competing  with  tne  lines  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


3 The  distances  triyen  in  the  OtBcial  Railway  Guide  for  the  passenger  trains  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  cover  a  detour  made  in  order  to  serve  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  are  some  10^  miles  longer 
than  as  above  stated.    Freight  trains  take  the  shorter  route. 
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That  condition  has  with  us  passed,  through  the  increase,  in  the  past  18  years, 
of  the  capitalization  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  Company  from  $38,831,000  to 
$185,996,925.  We  can  now  use  the  advantages  of  our  geographical  position  and  give 
the  advantage  of  theirs  to  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  the  valley. 

Other  Southern  and  Western  roads  being  in  like  case,  natural  conditions  are  being 
restored,  and  the  products  of  the  valley  are  once  more  seeking  an  outlet  on  shoii 
lines,  over  easy  and  j^nerally  descending  grades,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  physical  condition,  in  the  safety,  sp^d,  comfort  and  regularity  of  service,  the 
level  and  straight  roads  of  the  West  and  South  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  those  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  nroduce 
of  the  West  to  tide  water  from  their  own  local  stations  and,  in  turn,  supply  the  inte- 
rior with  foreign  goods? 

Of  the  2,715,981  tons  of  grain,  flour,  and  other  mill  products  carried  by  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  railroads  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1899,  less  than  one-fifth  (536,841  tons)  were  exported  through  New  Orleans  to 
European  and  other  ports. 

Although  the  com  crop  of  1898  was  of  such  notoriously  poor  quality,  no  complaint 
has  been  received  of  any  damage  from  heating  having  occurred  in  the  12,544,857 
bushels  which  were  delivered  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  railroads  for  export  through  New  Orleans. 

Of  the  13,517,161  tons  of  freight  carried  last  year  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
83.6  per  cent  were  local  and  16.4  per  cent  through. 

Of  the  1,840,719  tons  of  freight  carried  last  vear  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad,  83.9  per  cent  were  local  and  16.1  per  cent  through. 

When  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  in  1871,  the 
ratio  of  its  local  to  through  freights  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  at  present,  and  it 
has  since  varied  between  very  narrow  limits,  although  the  tonnage  has  increased 
more  than  tenfold. 

The  two  companies  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are  and  have  been  devel- 
oping the  latent  resources  of  the  States  which  they  were  incorporated  to  serve,  with- 
out seeking  new  territory. 

The  line  of  equal  railroad  distances  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans,  respectively, 
may  be  said  to  begin  on  Lake  Superior,  at  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michiean,  and  following  the  northern  and  eastern  t)oundaries  of 
Wisconsin  to  pass  throu^  Chicago,  III.,  run  thence  southeasterly  through  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  and  Bristol  Tenn.,  and  to  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Every  point  to  the  south  and  west  of  that  line  is  nearer  by  rail  to  New  Orleans  than 
to  New  "York.  It  is  in  that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  lies 
west  of  that  line  that  our  exportable  surplus  of  breadstuffs  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts is  made,  and  so  long  as  water  runs  aown  hill  and  it  costs  more  to  move  freight 
up  hill,  the  natural  tendency  of  that  exportable  surplus  will  be  to  reach  the  sea  at 
New  Orleans  and  the  other  Gulf  ports. 

The  short-rail  distances  from  some  of  the  interior  grain  markets  and  packing-house 
centers  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans,  are: 


Chicftso.m 

Driluth.Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Sioux  Citv,  Iowa.  . 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Peoria.  Ill 

Cairo.  Ill 

Evansville.  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky 

Nashville, Tenn ... 

Denver,  Colo 

Kansas  Clly.  Mo. . . 


To  New 

To  New  Or- 

York. 

leans. 

MOu. 

MOet. 

912 

912 

1,390 

1,337 

1,332 

1,279 

1,321 

1,268 

1,422 

1,258 

1,402 

1,070 

1,079 

988 

1,058 

695 

1,006 

860 

1.089 

554 

989 

708 

867 

746 

939 

5.'>7 

1,932 

1,356 

1,835 

878 

Saving 
to  New  Or- 
leans. 


Miie9. 


0 

53 

53 

53 

164 

332 

91 

363 

146 

535 

281 

121 

382 

576 

457 


Terminating  in  New  Orleans  and  radiating  therefrom  into  the  interior  in  all  direc- 
tions are  6  great  railroads: 

I.  The  Southern  Pacific,  operating  7,614  miles,  and  extending  through  I^uisiana, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  as  well  as  through 
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Nevada  and  Utah  to  Ogden,  with  branches  reaching  into  the  Indian  Tecritory  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

2.  The  so-called  Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  operating  1,155  miles  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  reaching  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  operating  in  its  own  name  2,988  miles, 
and  controlling,  through  an  ownership  of  stock,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  which  operates  1,189  miles,  making  together  4,177  miles. 

The  lines  of  these  two  companies  lie  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  AlatxEima,  Florida, 
Tennessee,  Geoi^a,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  reach  St  Louis  on  the  west,  Cincinnati 
on  the  northeast,  as  well  as  all  the  lower  crossings  of  the  Ohio  River,  except  Cairo. 

4.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  operating  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  1,492  miles. 
While  this  railway  is  affiliated  witli  the  so-called  Gould  system  of  railroads,  which 
comprise  in  all  9,000  miles,  reaching  through  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska  to  Denver,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis, 
only  the  mileage  actually  controlled  by  the  corporation  operating  in  New  Orleans, 
the  Texas  and  Pftcific  Railway  Company,  is  considered  in  this  connection. 

5.  The  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  operating  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  969  miles. 

6.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  operating  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indian^*,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  South 
Dakota,  3,679  miles.    Railroad  mileage  tributary  to  New  Orleans,  19,086  miles. 

No  other  port  in  the  United  States  is  servea  by  railroads  reaching,  under  single 
managements,  so  far  and  in  such  varied  directions  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
That  those  railroads  ought  to  bring  to  and  carry  from  New  Orleans  vastly  more  than 
they  do  of  goods  for  foreign  commerce  is  shown  by  their  gross  receipts  during  the 
past  year  from  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight,  being  $130,637,703,  or  80  per 
cent  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  imports  and  exports  of  New  Orleans,  which,  in 
turn,  amounted  to  $100,090,537. 

Far  from  discriminating  in  favor  of  New  Orleans,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  railroads, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  not  done  their  full  measure  of  duty  by  the  port  in  which  each 
of  those  above  named  terminates. 

The  testimony  given  before  you  by  the  presidents  of  other  railroad  companies,  as 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  has  suggested  the  following  remarks: 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  disputes  over  wages  form  so  vital  a  question  as  to 
exclude  arbitration  so  absolutely  and  universally  as  does  the  maintenance  of  proper 
discipline.  The  duty  of  safely  carrying  passengers  and  freight  has  been  by  the  State 
committed  to  corporations.  They  can  not  share  that  responsibility  with  others,  much 
less  arbitrate  witli  irresponsible  strangers  the  method  of  its  dischan^.  Discipline, 
if  peculiarly  severe,  will  carry  with  it  increased  pay.  Wages,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  generally  controlled  by  supply  and  demand,  to  tne  great  gain  in  recent 
years  of  the  employed.  That  natural  law  will  always  control,  except  as  its  operation 
may  be  influenced  by  labor  trusts  seeking  to  prevent  free  men  from  selling  their  only 
capital,  labor,  in  the  best  market.  By  labor  trusts  I  do  not  mean  oi^ni:^  labor  as 
exemplified  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Oraer  of  Railroad 
Conductors,  and  like  useful  and  honorable  oi^ganizations  of  intelligent  railroad  men, 
but  the  lawless  and  disor^nizeil  bodies  of  outsiders  who  know  nothing  of,  and  care 
nothing  for,  either  the  railroads  or  the  high  class  of  men  whom  they  employ. 

No  reductions  in  pay  were  made  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  during  the  long 
period  of  depression  (1893  to  1897)  from  which  we  are  emerging,  excepting  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  fall  in  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  necessarily  affected, 
for  a  snort  season,  those  of  our  track  hands.  But  many  of  our  men  suffered  severely 
through  our  diminished  need  of  their  services.  Mailing  less  use  of  our  cars  and 
engines,  we  had  less  of  them  to  repair,  and  both  the  numl^r  employed  and  the  hours 
of  work  in  the  shops  were  reduced.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  ana  it  seems  to  me  now, 
that  it  would  have  oeen  better  for  the  men,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  us,  by  reducing 
the  scale  of  wages  a  little  to  have  employed  more  men  or  to  give  them  work  on  full  time. 
Men  in  railroad  shops  are  paid  by  the  hour.  The  question  is  whether  the  men  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  live  would  not  have  been  benefited  by  adopting 
course  B  below,  rather  than  adhering  to  A,  as  we  were  forced  to  do. 

CASE   A. 

Reductions  in  force  and  in  time. 
Men  in  shop,  say  100. 

Full  time,  6  days  of  10  hours — 6,000  units  of  pay  per  week. 
Reduction  in  force  from  100  to  75 — men  discharged  25. 
Reduction  in  time  to  5  days  of  8  hours,  or  40  hours  per  week. 
RemU:-7f)  men  at  40  hours,  or  3,000  unit?  of  pay  per  week,  and  pay  roll  diminished 
bv  one-half. 
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CASE   H. 


Redactions  in  wsgeB, 

Men  in  shop,  say,  as  above,  100. 

Full  time,  as  above,  6,000  units  of  pay  per  week. 

10  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  5,400  units  of  pay  per  week. 

15  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  5,100  units  of  pay  per  week. 

20  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  4,800  units  of  pay  per  week. 

26  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  4,500  units  of  pay  per  week. 

Pay  roll  diminished  as  follows: 

By  10  per  cent  reduction,  600  units  of  pay  per  week. 

By  15  per  cent  reduction,  900  units  of  pay  per  week. 

By  20  per  cent  reduction,  1,200  units  of  pay  per  week. 

By  25  per  cent  reduction,  1,500  units  of  pay  per  week. 

That  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Companv  could  have  employed  more  shop  hands 
in  building  new  cars  and  engines  if  it  could  have  secured  their  services  on  a  lower 
scale  and  one  commensurate  with  the  reduced  cost  of  living,  is  shown  by  its  having 
bought  new  engines  and  cars,  as  follows: 

New  equipment  bought  by  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 


Year  ended  June  90— 


1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Total  in  6  yean 


Locomo- 
tivea. 


42 
49 
19 
45 
25 


180 


Passenger 
cars. 


62 


63 


Freight 
pars. 


301 
2,581 
1,044 
2,596 
1,800 


8,272 


During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  built  but  few  cars  (241)  and  no  engines,  because 
we  could  buy  them  from  others  more  cheaply.  Now  that  the  car  makers  have 
restored  their  wages  and  advanced  their  prices  we  have  begun  to  build  cars  freely. 
In  the  past  3  months  we  have  built  nearly  500  new  cars  and  bought  the  material  for 
1,250  more,  which  should  be  completed  before  the  end  of  next  March. 

As  to  average  rates  of  transportation,  the  attention  of  the  commission  is  called  to  a 

Simphlet  herewith  submittea  on  **  Changes  in  the  Rates  of  Charge  for  Railway  and 
ther  Transportion  Services.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Hyde,  statisti- 
cian^ by  H.  T.  Newcomb,  chief  of  the  section  of  freight  rates  in  the  Division  of 
Statistics,  Miscellaneous  Series,  Bulletin  No.  15,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Statistics." 

That  pamphlet  contained  the  first,  and,  I  might  say,  the  only,  statistical  publication 
by  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  which  has  come  to  my  notice,  dealing  with 
these  im^rtant  questions  with  sufficient  candor  and  accuracy  to  be  of  real  value  in 
determining  questions  affecting  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  attention  of  the 
commission  is  particularly  callS  to  Table  1,  on  page  12,  under  the  heading  of  Freight 
traffic,  and  to  Table  54,  on  page  63,  under  the  neading  of  Passenger  traffic,  each  of 
which  gives  the  volume  of  trsuQ^c,  efficiency  of  service,  and  earnings.  These  tables 
give  an  immense  amount  of  accurate  information  for  the  long  period  of  30  years  from 
1867  to  1896. 

Conformably  to  a  suggestion  made  by  one  of  your  officers  that  the  commission 
would  be  interested  in  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  for 
aiding  its  employees  to  buy  stock  of  the  corporation,  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  brief, 
it  amounts  to  this:  On  the  1st  of  each  month  the  pnce  of  shares  at  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  telegraphed  to  Chicago,  and  the  paymaster  is  authorized  to  sell  1 
share  to  each  employee  at  that  price.  Payment  is  accepted  in  sums  of  $5,  or  any 
multiple  thereof.  Interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  is  allowed  on  the  partial  pay- 
ments, and  when  an  employee  leaves  the  service  he  must  either  pay  in  full  for  his 
share  and  receive  a  certificate  therefor  or  take  his  money^  with  the  interest  added. 

The  number  of  officers  and  employees,  other  than  directors  of  the  corporation, 
registered  on  the  books  of  the  company  as  stockholders  is  705,  and  their  noldings 
amount  to  2,554  shares. 

The  stock  is  being  ^raduallv  purchased  by  those  resident  on  and  near  the  line.  In 
each  of  the  11  Stat^  m  which  the  company  is  operating  railways  there  are  a  number 
of  stockholders,  varying  from  7  in  Indiana  to  767  in  Illinois.     The  total  number  of 
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stockholders  in  these  11  States  is  1 ,126,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  them  33,995. 

There  are  resident  in  the  United  States  3,868  stockholders,  owning  346,207  shares, 
or  over  57  per  cent  of  the  whole;  in  Great  Britain,  2,543,  owning  198,616  shares; 
elsewhere,  115,  owning  55,125  shares. 

Exclusive  of  one  large  block  of  shares,  held  for  more  than  30  years  past  in  tnist  by  a 
Dutch  syndicate  or  administration  office,  asainst  its  own  certificates,  ^ood  to  bearer, 
which  are  widely  scattered  among  hundreds  of  owners,  the  average  holding  of  the 
remaining  proprietors  registered  on  the  company's  books  is  S5>i  shares.  In  the 
United  States  the  average  is  89J  shares. 

All  told,  the  books  show  5  holdings  of  5,000  shares  or  over ;  85  of  1,000  shares 
or  over;  93  of  500  shares  or  over;  694  of  less  than  500,  but  more  than  100  shares;  455 
of  exactly  100  shares  each,  and  5,194  of  less  than  100  shares.  The  number  of  stock- 
holders registered  on  the  books  is  6,526.  Barely  one-seventh  of  them  own  over  100 
shares  apiece. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  ask  if  you  will  tell  us  more  about  the 
increase  in  the  capitalization  of  your  company?  You  spoke  of  having  grown  from 
$38,831,000  to  $185,996,925.  How  do  you  account,  in  the  main,  for  that  immense 
increase  of  capital;  what  has  been  done? — A.  Additional  lines  have  been  bought, 
and  the  whole  property  has  been  rebuilt  and  reequipped;  grades  have  been  cut 
down;  new  and  neavier  engines  have  been  bought;  heavier  rails  have  been  bought; 
the  whole  property  has  been  rehabilitated.  Many  things  were  adde<i  in  these  years; 
as,  for  instance,  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Cairo  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000  and'over. 
1  can  not  give  you  the  figures,  but  it  is  not  merely  in  the  acquisition  of  new  properties, 
but  rather  in  thoroughly  rebuilding  the  railroads  and  reequif)ping  them.  I  can  give 
you  one  figure  which  happens  to  come  to  me,  which  is  typical.  Ten  years  ago  we 
did  not  have  a  rail  in  a  track  that  weighed  67  pounds  to  the  yard.  To-day  the  average 
rail  over  the  whole  system  weighs  over  67}  pounds.  In  other  words,  all  the  little 
lateral  lines  have  been  brought  up,  and  our  lowest  standard  rail  to-day  on  our  main 
lines  is  75,  and  it  runs  up  to  85.  Indeed,  we  have  some  4  miles  of  lOO-pound  rails. 
That  is  simply  typical  of  the  whole  matter. 

Q.  Has  tnat  increase  of  capital  taken  the  form  of  stocks  or  of  bonds? — A.  Both;  it 
takes  the  shape  of  stocks  and  bonds.  We  will  sell  stocks  or  bonds  as  the  markets  suit. 
At  times  it  is  advantageous  to  sell  stocks;  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  Of  course  we 
supply  the  public  with  stock  at  that  time;  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  bonds,  we  sell 
them;  and  our  bonds  have  been  sold  at  better  prices  than  those  of  any  other  company 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  always  been  in  advance  on  the  rate  of  interest  We 
issued  6  per  cent  bonds  during  the  civil  war.  We  issued  5  per  cent  bonds  as  early 
as  1874. 

Q.  You  might  tell  us  whether  these  various  issues  were  floated  at  par. — A.  They 
were  floate<l  at  prett v  near  par.  There  were  some  commissions  off,  but  they  were  the 
ordinary  reasonable  Wnkers'  commissions.  They  were  not  floated  at  any  great  dis- 
count. It  was  a  discount  that  we  took  up  in  the  current  year's  earnings.  In  1886  we 
issued  3}  per  cent  bonds.  We  issued  4's  about  same  time,  in  1886.  In  1895  we  issued 
3  per  cent  bonds. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  been  your  practice  in  regard  to  stock  issues? — A.  We  have 
never  issued  any  stock  below  par.  We  have  oifere<l  it  to  our  stockholders  at  par, 
and  that  which  they  have  not  taken  we  have  sold  at  the  same  price.  There  is  one 
exception  to  that  statement,  where  we  sold  our  stock,  a  million  dollars,  at  a  pre- 
mium; I  forget  how  much;  it  is  a  good  many  years  ago;  but  at  a  very  considerable 
premium.     We  have  never  sold  any  stock  below  par. 

Q.  Have  your  stock  issues  been  purchasable  by  the  public  generally? — A.  They 
have  been  purchased  as  stock.  We  have  offered  it  to  our  stockholders  for  60  days 
or  a  limited  time  according  to  public  notice,  and  then  what  they  did  not  take  the 
board  of  directors  sold  at  tne  same  price.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  good  long  while  to 
sell  it,  but  we  generally  succeed. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  have  been  no  sales  below  pai^ — A.  No,  not  by  the  company; 
and  one  sale  I  remember  very  well,  of  a  million  dollars,  at  a  considerable  premium 
above  par.     My  recollection  is  that  it  was  about  30.     It  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Q.  And  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  every  dollar  of  stock  issued  there  repre- 
sented so  much  value? — A.  Yes;  and  more,  too,  primarily.  Besides  that,  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  property,  we  have  taken  the  current  earifiings  in  succeeding  years 
by  the  millions — taken  $3,000,000  in  the  last  2  years — and  put  it  into  the  property 
and  our  capitalization  does  not  represent  by,  it  is  safe  to  say,  $20,000,000  what  the 
property  ccxst. 

Q.  Absolutely  no  water  in  it? — A.  No;  no  water. 

Q.  The  last  paragraph  of  your  printed  statement  reads:  "All  told,  the  books  show 
5  holdings  of  5,000  shares,  or  over. ' '     Can  you  tell  what  percentage  of  your  total  shares 
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or  capitalization  is  represented  bv  those  5  holding^^ — A.  Off-hand,  I  can  not.  The 
only  large  holding,  the  Dutch  holding,  I  shoula  think  amounts  to  about  40,000 
shares,  ^,000,000.    What  the  others  are  I  really  don*t  know  at  the  moment. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  a  majority  of  the  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  the  five  men?^ — 
A.  Oh,  no,  nothing  like  it.  The  majority  of  stock  is  in  the  5,194  small  stockholders. 
I  know  that.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  it  is.  There  is  no  other  interest,  I  am 
very  confident,  that  amounts  to  half  that.  There  is  4,000,000  in  1.  but  bear  in  mind 
that  is  not  one  man,  that  Dutch  administration  ofiSce.  I  am  very  familiar  with  those 
l>eople.  1  have  known  them  for  nearly  30  years.  They  have  their  own  due  bills  out,' 
their  own  certificates,  and  being  the  owner  of  one  of  their  certificates,  I  can  go  in 
their  office  anv  business  day  and  demand  the  Illinois  Central  stock.  They  are  mere 
stakeholders,  but  the  stock,  as  far  as  the  company  is  concerned,  is  roistered  in  their 
names.  They  do  not,  however,  own  a  share  of  it,  that  administration  office.  1  think 
that  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  Amsterdam.  It  arose  in  this  way,  years  ago.  Thev 
w^ished  to  have  the  certificates  in  the  Dutch  language,  which  they  could  understand, 
and  have  somebody  in  Holland  responsible  for  them.  They  take  our  certificates, 
lock  them  up  in  a  safe,  subject  to  the  joint  order  of  two  banking  firms  that  con- 
stitute the  administration  office,  and  of  the  notary  public  who  enrolls  their  certificates. 
It  is  done  under  their  notarial  system.  Then,  if  I  buy  one  of  their  certificates  in  the 
market  and  go  and  tender  it  to  them  and  say:  "Here,  I  want  to  redeem  this  and 
take  my  Illinois  Central  stock,"  they  must  give  it  to  me.  They  are  very  nice  people. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  against  those  Dutchmen.  They  have  been  my  friends 
all  my  life,  but  they  no  more  own  that  stock  than  you  gentlemen  do.  They  are 
simply  trustees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  more  clf^rly  define  what  you 
mean  Dya  "labor  trust,"  as  used  in  your  paper? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  want  particu- 
larly to  go  into  that.  My  idea  is  that  there  is  somewhere  or  other  a  lot  of  people 
who  make  a  profession  of  dealing  in  labor  and  dealing  with  labor,  and  those  are  tne 
people  I  am  afraid  of,  from  the  manifestations  1  have  seen  of  them  as  professional 
agitators.  Organized  labor  I  understand  perfectly.  1  understand  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  other  organizations.  These  other  things  have  come  up 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  ephemeral.  They  are  not  anything  known  to  the  law; 
corporations  or  anything  tangible.  They  are  irresponsible.  They  are  the  men  who 
come  in  between  us  and  our  men,  and  get  in  control  of  these  organizations  that  we 
were  treating  fairly;  and  our  men  now  believe  we  are  treating  them  fairly. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  own  men  being  organized?— A.  We  do  not 
fear  it;  but  they  do  create  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  they  have  in  the  past — these  dis- 
organized people,  lam  an  advocate  of  organized  labor  and  organized  everything. 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  strong  and  good  has  been  done  and  come  down  in  this 
world  yet  except  by  organized  effort. 

Q.  Is  this  a  fair  characterization  of  them  to  call  them  a  "labor  trust,"  these  labor 
organizations  that  yoti  have  in  mind? — ^A.  I  would  not  call  them  organized  labor;  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  organized  labor. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  trust  at  all  if  it  is  not  an  organization? — A.  I  would  not  class 
them  by  the  same  name  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  These  things 
are  onlv  organized  for  the  moment. 

Q.  (6y  Professor  Johnson)  .  The  American  Railway  Union? — A.  Yes;  that  was  a 
type  of  them.  It  was  a  thing  that  lasted  for  a  while;  a  thing  that  grows  up  and  then 
aisappears. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  were  not  all  railroad  workers? — A.  The  American 
Railway  Union? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were.  I  would  not  like  to  say  who  they 
were.  I  know  at  one  time  they  tried  to  make  us  believe  that  there  were  not  any 
railroad  men  in  those  riotous  gangs  that  were  around  our  tracks  in  18d4  until  some- 
body phot  one  of  them,  and  we  buried  him,  and  found  out  who  he  was. 

Q.  Your  suggestion  was  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
your  men  instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  employees.  You  say  that  you  were  not 
I)ermitted  to  do  that.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  there  was  in  the  way  of  your 
carrying  that  out? — A.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  disorganizing  all  our  labor  and 
having  a  strike  in  the  shop.  Not  that  the  men  threatens  to  strike.  We  were  pay- 
infs  the  regular  standard  railroad  scale.  We  were  earning  some  money.  W^e  were 
doing  fairly  well  even  in  those  times.  Our  company  was  paying  dividends;  but  we 
were  not  in  position  to  force  that  on  our  men.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  trouble 
with  our  men.     We  talked  it  over  with  the  men.     But  it  was  not  practical. 

Q.  You  feared  a  strike? — A.  We  were  not  threatened.  I  want  to  say  that  in  jus- 
tice to  our  men;  they  did  not  threaten  anything  of  the  kind,  nor  did  we  get  far 
enough  for  it,  but  we  felt  that  they  might.  We  were  notin  any  position  to  do  it.  Their 
wages  were  not  reduced  at  any  time. 
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Q.  Probably  if  the  men  were  oi^ganized  you  would  have  pursued  a  different 
course? — A.  1  think  not;  we  would  have  talked  that  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  You  would  have  reduced  their  wages  instead  of  the  number  of  men? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  turned  on  their  oi^ganization;  it  would  have  turned  on  their 
expression  of  willingness  to  accept  a  lower  wage;  but  you  see  there  is  a  regular 
standard  scale  running  through  all  the  wages,  and  we  pay  and  have  paid  for  years 
the  standard  scale. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  definite  arrange- 
ments with  the  locomotive  en  ^ineers  or  conductors  or  any  other  oi^ganization  in 
regard  to  the  scale  of  wages;  wnether  that  is  an  agreement  between  your  company 
and  the  organizations? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  I  think  it  is  a  matter  between  our- 
selves and  the  organization  of  our  men— our  own  men;  but  I  would  not  hke  to  say 
positively. 

Q.  The  organizations  say  they  have  a  contract  with  you. — A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  confuse  the  agreement  which  is  made  between  what  they  call  their  general 
grievance  committee  and  the  corporation  with  the  contract  between  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  if  it  is  a  corporation,  and  the  company  as  a  corporation,  as 
we  would  know  it  as  lawyers. 

wj.  Then  you  think  this  agreement  is  between  your  local  grievance  committee  and 
your  superintendent? — A.  Yes;  our  master  mechanic,  or  general  manager,  or  what- 
ever it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Misht  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  be  characterized  as  a 
land-grant  railroad? — A.  It  did  receive  a  land  grant  from  the  State  of  Illmois,  the 
State  naving  received  it  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  amount  of  the  land  grant  was  at  that  time? — A.  It 
was  every  alternate  section  for  6  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  The  main  line?— A.  Main  line  and  branches,  as  then  defined.  Seven  hundred 
and  six  miles,  built  under  the  charter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  how  much  that  land  grant  would  yield  to  the 
road? — A.  No;  I  have  not  ^t  it  here,  because  it  was  sold  many  years  ago;  but  I  can 
tell  you  very  closely  what  it  was  worth  when  it  was  granted.  I  can  not  tell  you 
what  it  yielded. 

Q.  What  was  it  re^rded  as  worth  at  that  time? — A.  The  circumstances  were  these: 
The  lands  had  been  in  the  market  for  a  number  of  years — many  years.  There  were 
no  navi^ble  rivers  through  them,  and  therefore  there  was  very  little  settlement 
there.  The  Federal  Government  had  marked  those  lands  down  to  $1.25  an  acre, 
and  they  granted  to  the  railroad  companv  the  even  numbered  sections.  In  the  act 
of  1850,  granting  the  lands  to  the  State  oi  Illinois,  they  marked  up  the  price  of  the 
alternate  odd  numbered  sections  reserved  to  the  Unitea  States  Government  to  $2.50. 
That  practice  was  not  followed  in  the  other  land  grants  eenerally  afterwards,  I 
learned  later,  but  it  was  in  ours.  The  effect  was  that  the  lando  near  our  line  reserved 
to  the  Government  were  sold  rapidly  at  from  $2.50  up.  At  that  time,  in  1850,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  Mexican  war  scrip  floating  that  could  be  bought  for  from  40  to 
50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  with  that  Government  lands  could  be  bought,  and  were 
bought.  Mr.  John  M.  Douglas — not  Stephen  A. — told  me  thai  just  before  the  Illinois 
Central  charter  was  granted  he  bought  3  sections  of  land  up  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State — and  it  is  very  fine  land,  I  know  it — at  Wadhams  Station — ^just  in  that  way. 
It  cost  him  50  cents  an  acre  in  cash.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Galena  at  that  time,  and 
is  dead  now.     He  was  a  very  accurate  and  truthful  man. 

Q.  Have  you  disposed  of  all  that  land  grant? — A.  We  have  sold  all  we  can  sell. 
There  are  some  remnants.  The  total  sales  to  June  30, 1898,  of  donated  lands  aggre- 
gated 2,540,468.89  acres,  leaving  unsold  at  that  time  53,645.99  acres.  The  whole  area 
of  donated  lands  amounted  to  2,594,114.88  acres. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Reverting  to  your  ar^ment,  you  say  that  in  the  year 
1894  the  men  who  lost  employment  on  the  Mississippi  Valley  railroads  were  nearly 
1  in  every  7,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  it  was  1  in  14.  Why  was  that? — A.  I 
can  not  say  exactly  why,  but  the  burden  seemed  to  rest  ihere,and  |)articularly  in 
those  two  groups.  III  and  VI.  The  figures  referred  to  in  the  text  seem  to  show  it. 
I  suppose  tnat  constant  reduction  in  rates  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  swear  that  it  was  the  only  thing.  Business  was  liad  all  through  that 
countri^.  We  had  been  going  ahead  very  rapidly,  but  we  had  a  c  heck  m  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  we  also  had  at  the  South  a  very  serious  check  with  the  gen- 
eral stoppage  of  business;  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  came  along  about  that 
time,  a  very  serious  fall.  It  is  hard  to  say  precisely  what  brought  that  about.  The 
fact  is  there,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  lowness  of  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  Groups 
III  and  VI  struck  me  with  force  enough  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
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sioners;  but  I  would  not  like  to  swear  that  that  produced  the  discharge  of  those  men; 
that  would  be  going  a  little  too  far. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  judgment  is  there  not  some  connection  between  that  condition 
and  the  discharge  of  the  men?— A.  I  think  there  is,  undoubtedly.  We  had  been 
doine  business  at  a  loss,  and  when  the  railroads  came  to  a  realizing  sense  of  it  they 
simply  discharged  their  men. 

Q.  From  your  statement  and  showing,  the  roads  running  down  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  say  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  ought  to  be  able  to  haul 
freight  at  a  less  cost  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  roads  crossing  the  Allegheny  and  Blue 
Ridge  mountains? — A.  Give  us  the  volume  and  we  will  do  it. 

Q.  And  I  infer  from  your  argument  that  you  think  that  New  Orleans  ought  to  be 
a  point  of  much  greater  exporUtion  than  it  is.  In  your  judgment  does  not  the  fact 
that  New  Orleans  is  20  days  distant  from  Liverpool,  and  even  a  longer  distance  from 
continental  ports,  while  New  York  is  only  about  an  average  of  8  or  9  for  freight 
steamers,  would  not  that  have  some  qualifying  effect  on  that  mattei^ — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  on  the  freights  made.  As  I  understand,  the  time  for  freieht,  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  is  10  days;  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool,  16  to  17;  I  think  that  is 
about  the  difference.  That  is  more  than  the  ratio  of  distances,  but  the  New  York 
ships  would  average  better  time;  faster  ships,  perhaps.  But  that  all  eoes  into  the 
(question  of  rates.  I  do  not  think  the  time  would  control  on  exports  when  you  con- 
sider what  the  exports  are.  They  are  cotton  and  products  of  cotton;  they  are  ^rain 
and  the  products  of  grain;  beef  and  the  products  of  beef,  including  meats  o!  all  kmds; 
those  are  the  great  things — and  lumber.  Now,  those  things  are  not  needed  with 
great  expedition,  but  dry  goods  are,  and  especially  silk  goods,  and  things  that  have 
to  meet  the  fashion.  Answering  your  question,  I  would  say,  on  imports,  yes;  exports, 
no.  The  ocean  rates  from  New  Orleans  are  higher  than  from  New  York.  Tnat  is 
the  advantage  New  York  has.  New  Orleans  rates  are  higher.  It  is  a  longer  journey ; 
a  journey,  I  should  say,  50  per  cent  greater.  On  the  other  hand  you  keep  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  away  from  Newfoundland.  In  the  case  of  New  Orleans  the  great  circle 
from  the  point  of  Florida  does  not  carry  you  so  far  north  as  the  great  circle  from 
New  York  would. 

Q.  The  same  could  be  said  of  Galveston  also? — A.  It  would  apply  generally.  I 
tried  to  make  my  remarks  apply  to  Gulf  ports  ^nerally,  although,  of  course,  the 
specified  points  I  had  to  name  and  the  statistics  I  liad  to  give  relate  to  New  Orleans. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  others. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  export  rates  from  Chicago  via  New  Orleans  to  Europe 
regulate  the  export  rates  via  New  York  to  Europe?— A.  No;  just  the  contrary.  They 
make  the  rates.    New  York  has  the  good  will  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Has  the  question  of  return  cai^goes  entered  into  that  mat- 
ter with  you;  return  cargoes  to  New  Orleans,  character  of  cargo,  ete.? — A.  It  is  very 
light;  yes.  The  imports  via  New  Orleans  are  very  light  Our  north-bound  freight 
however,  is  not  light  by  any  means.  We  have  bananas  to  carry  North;  we  Imve 
sugar  to  carry  Norm;  and  after  we  get  a  little  way  from  New  Orleans  into  the  long- 
leajf  pine  country  we  have  lumber  to  carry  North;  and  we  also  have  cypress  lumber, 
and  the  deciduous  lumber,  oak  and  ash,  from  all  that  territory;  so  that  our  north- 
bound business  and  our  south-bound  business  at  times  come  very  even.  In  the  year 
1898  it  did  not  vary  1  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Do  you  not  carry  a  great  deal  of  cotton  also? — A.  Well,  not 
much  North;  but  cotton  preponderates  ooutn.  New  Orleans  is  the  great  market. 
We  carried  into  New  Orleans  last  year  upward  of  a  million  bales  of  cotton.  That  is 
about  one-tenth  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Until  manufacturing  occurs  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
do  you  expect  much  of  a  return  cargo  to  be  shipped  there,  so  as  to  make  New  Orleans 
a  great  depot? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  expecting  it  so  long.  "Hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick.''  New  Orleans  used  to  market  everythins;  imported  into  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  In  1852  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  begun  to  be  built,  and  its 
bunding  was  completed  with  English  rails  brought  to  New  Orleans  and  carried  up  the 
Mississippi  River.    The  other  rcSids  in  Illinois  at  that  time  were  built  in  that  way. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  time  when  the  rivers  there — the  Ohio  and  Mississippi — con- 
trolled nearly  all  the  carrying  trade  of  that  whole  section?— A.  Now,  why  should  not 
the  railroads  of  that  section  control  the  carrying  trade  of  that  section? 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  the  manufacturing  line  is  North?— A.  Yes;  but  I  am  talking  on 
import  goods  now.  On  the  goods  we  are  importing,  why  should  they  not  come  in 
that  wajr? 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  you  have  a  great  open  market  right  up  in  Chicago  there  that 
sets  you  right  out  in  immediate  contact  with  New  York,  and  because  you  need  to  be  in 
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contact  with  the  money  market,  too — ^the  Wall  street  exchange? — A.  I  will  agree  with 
you;  but  in  the  coffee  business — that  is  the  natural  way  to  brine  it  in  here.  Why 
should  coffee,  for  instance,  come  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Baltimore  and  come  into  Chicago 
and  then  drift  down  into  the  Mississippi  Valley?  Why  should  it  not  come  to  New 
Orleans?    Why  should  it  not  come  from  La  Guayra  and  Mexico? 

Q.  While  the  baige  system  was  in  existence  on  the  Mississippi  River  what  effect 
did  it  have  on  the  rateG(? — A.  It  is  still  in  existence;  but  it  is  not  the  factor  it  was. 
They  used  to  take  a  sreat  deal  of  grain  and  heavy  freights,  but  our  rates  have  got  so 
low  that,  including  tSe  two  elements  of  marine  insurance  and  our  better  delivery  at 
the  point  of  destination,  being  able  to  switch  all  around  towns,  our  rates  are  as  low^  as 
theirs  for  practical  purposes.  The  baige  line  has  not  been  the  factor  it  used  to  be  in 
our  business.  I  can  give  you  a  very  good  illustration  of  that  in  regard  to  another 
business — cotton.  It  used  to  be  earned  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  in  steamlwata 
in  large  quantities — ^upward  of  a  hundred  thousand  bales  a  year.  I  watched  for  3 
years  the  shipments  from  Memphis  by  boat  to  New  Orleans,  and  they  did  not  carry 
1  bale  in  3  successive  years.  The  railroad  rates  had  got  so  low,  including  marine 
insurance  and  the  delivery,  that  we  could  take  cotton  from  Memphis  and  contract  to 
put  it  alongside  a  ship  on  a  day  certain,  whereas  a  steamboat  could  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  difference  between  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston 
and  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  do 
not  follow  the  rates.  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  that  business.  I  know  there  is 
that  competition  every  day  in  the  year.  We  are  interested  in  the  Kansas  City  situa- 
tion in  another  way.  The  Memphis,  Kansas  City  and  Birmingham  road  brings  us 
considerable  freight  at  Memphis. 

A  question  by  Frofessor  Johnson  led  up  to  a  matter  on  which  I  wrote  something. 
It  was  on  that  question  of  capitalization,  and  the  thought  came  to  me  after  I  h^ 
prepared  the  ^per  already  read  to  you.   The  feicts  are  interesting,  I  think.   (Reading.) 

'\As  to  capitalization:  The  statement  that  the  railways  of  the  United  States  aro 
overcapitalized  has  been  so  often  reiterated  as  to  be  ^uite  generally  believed. 

"Wnile  I  know  not  only  that  there  is  no  water  m  the  securities  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  but  that  their  sum  total  does  not  represent  by  millions 
of  dollars  the  cash  actually  spent  on  the  property,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  statements,  taxen,  with  respect  to  tne  railroads  of  the  United  Stat-es, 
from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  with  respect 
to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  returns  of  the 
British  board  of  trade. 

"The  statements  contrast  the  situation  in  1890 — the  first  year  for  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  published  statistical  reports — with  the  vear  1898. 

**  It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that,  while  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States  has  incr^u»ed  18.06  per  cent,  their  capitalization,  including  both  bonds 
and  stock,  has  increased  only  14.64  per  cent;  and  tnat  the  increase  in  the  capitaliza- 
tion per  mile  of  railroad  is  $3,  a  sum  too  small  to  be  expressed  in  percentages,  less 
than  one-half  of  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent. 

"Also  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  have  increased 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  miles  operated,  viz,  18.58  per  cent,  while  their 
gross  receipts  per  mile  have  increaad  $30,  or  less  than  one-half  [f^jj)  of  1  per  cent. 
This  in  a  country  which  has  developed  enormously  in  the  meanwhile,  and  whose  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  1,250,000  j)er  annum. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  time  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of 
miles  operated  increased  7.9  per  cent,  the  capital  increased  26.41  per  cent,  the  capital 
per  mile  operated  increased  17.15  per  cent,  gross  receipts  increased  in  amount  20.39 
per  cent,  and  per  mile  operated,  11.57  per  cent. 

"While  it  is  true  that,  as  a  whole,  the  English  railways  are  better  built  than  ours, 
there  are  many  points  in  which  ours  excel  them,  and  there  are  also  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  which  are  well  and  permanently  constructed. 

"The  capitalization,  including  bonds  and  stocks,  of  the  railroads  in  the  Uiiite<l 
States,  is  $60,343  per  mile;  that  of  the  railways  in  Great  Britain,  £52,379  per  mile, 
which,  at  $5  to  the  pound,  equals  $261,895. 

"The  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  per  mile 
in  9  years  has  been,  as  above  stated,  $3. 

"The  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  British  railways  per  mile  during  the  same 
9  years  has  been  X7,669,  or,  at  $5  to  the  pound,  $38,345. 

"The  figures  are  given  as  reported,  without  accepting  responsibility  for  their 
accuracy." 
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Bailways  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
[Stated  111  dollani,  £1  being  taken  as  worth  95.] 


Mllea  operated 

Capital  paid  up 

Capital  paid  up  per  mile  operated 

Gross  receipts 

Gross  receipts  per  mile 


Year  ended  December  81— 


1890. 


20,073 


94,487,380,180 

223,550 

399,743,510 

19,915 


1898. 


21,659 


95,672,842,310 

261.895 

481,262,505 

22,220 


Increase  in  9  years. 


Amount. 


1,586 


91,184,962,180 

38,345 

81,518,995 

2,305 


Per  cent. 


7.90 


26.41 
17.15 
20.89 
11.57 


Railways  in  the  United  Slates, 


Miles  operated 

Capitalization  

Capitalization  per  mile 

Gross  receipts 

Gross  receipts  per  mile. 


Year  ended  June  80— 

Increase  in  9  years. 

1800. 

1898. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

156,404 

184,648 

28,244 

18.06 

99,437,343,420 

60,840 

1,051,877,632 

6,725 

810.818,554,081 

60,843 

1.247,325,621 

6,755 

91,381,210,611 

3 

195,447,969 

30 

14.64 

1.00 

18.58 

.45 

1  Less  than  one-half  of  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent. 

I  think  there  are  some  inaccuracies  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
fi);ures,  and  I  have  had  a  j^ood  deal  of  correspondence  with  them  about  that.  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  that  difference  within  the  last  10  years.  What  may 
have  hapi)ened  40  or  50  years  ago  I  do  not  know,  but  in  the  last  10  years  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  have  f?one  throujgh  a  process  of  undercapitalization,  not  only  as 
to  the  amount,  but  as  to  the  rate  of  interest.  In  all  the  recent  reorganizations  the  7 
per  cent  bonds  which  the  bondholder  had  a  risht  to  exact  under  his  contract  have 
l)een  put  in  at  3^  and  at  4  or  3,  or  whatever  the  rate  may  be.  There  has  been  a 
tremendous  undercapitalization  in  the  last  10  years  out  of  that.  I  can  point  out  6 
miles  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  on  which  we  have  spent  $6,000,000  in  the  last 
10  years  and  not  $1  of  capital  has  been  issued  for  it.  We  may  have  borrowed  a  few 
dollars  of  money,  but  I  mean  no  stock  has  been  issued  for  it;  and  that  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  do  you  railway  men  ever  take  into 
account  the  amount  of  local  stock  and  of  common  stock  that  by  reonzanization  is 
entirely  w^iped  out  and  does  not  appear  on  a  single  figure  to-dav?  For  instance, 
township  stock,  county,  State,  or  city  stock  and  private  individuaf  stock,  taken  up 
in  thesie  reorganizations,  has  been  entirely  wiped  out  of  existence  and  never  shows 
in  any  figures  whatever  on  the  record.  Are  there  not  millions  involved  in  that 
way  that  never  show  up? — A.  I  had  a  personal  experience  on  that  line.  In  1877 
I  came  back  into  the  Illinois  Central  service.  I  had  been  out  for  B'while,and  then 
came  back,  as  secretary  of  a  reor^mization  committee  for  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson 
and  Great  Northern  and  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  leading  from  Cairo  to 
New  Orleans,  567  miles.  Those  2  concerns  had  a  capitalization,  as  shown  by  their 
reports,  of  al)out  $50,000,000.  They  were  bankrupt;  they  were  physical  wrecks; 
an<l  we  went  to  work  and  in  5  years  thoroughly  rebuilt  them.  We  reiaid  every  bar 
of  iron  with  new  steel  rails;  we  rebuilt  all  their  engines  and  all  their  cars  and  added 
to  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  we  turned  them  over  with  a  capitalization  of 
$28,000,000,  and  it  went  on  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  that  ngure,  having 
in  the  meanwhile  spent  the  earnings  of  5  years,  and  that  was  all  the  money  we  could 
scrape  together.  The  difference  between  the  $50,000,000  and  $28,000,000  was  not 
what  I  spoke  al)out  earlier  as  being  at  least  $20,000,000  in  the  Illinois  Central  property 
which  i.s  not  shown  by  capitalization  there.  I  mean  real  property— real  money 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  corporation.  I  should  say  there  must  be  something 
like  $20,000,000  of  it.  I  would  not  like  to  swear  to  the  figures,  but  it  is  many  mil- 
lion.s — 1  would  certainly  swear  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  fixed  any  limit  to  your  capitalization? — A.  No; 
there  is  no  limit;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  be  issued  by  our 
boanl  of  directors. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  been  able  to  pay  dividends  in  these  depress- 
ing years? — A.  Yes;  we  have  always  paid  dividends.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
has  always  paid  a  6-monthly,  semiannual  dividend.  We  have  paid  in  recent  years  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  any  of  this  shrinkage  to  which  you  referred  traceable  to 
the  increased  value  in  money? — A.  No;  the  loss  m  those  Southern  railroads  was  due 
to  two  facts — the  war  and  the  re^nstruction  period.  During  the  war  the  rail- 
roads were  destroved.  I  had  in  my  possession — I  suppose  1  have  still — 2  receipts 
siven,  1  by  a  Federal  officer  and  1  oy  a  Confederate  officer,  for  the  destruction  of  h 
bridge  across  Yalabusha  River,  near  Grenada,  Miss.  It  was  in  Forrest'8  country, 
where  General  Forrest  was  cavorting  around  there  back  of  Memphis  in  north  Missis- 
sippi. I  merely  mention  that  as  showing  what  went  on.  Bridges  were  destroyed 
over  and  over  again  during  the  war.  And  then  came  the  period  of  national  politural 
reconstruction  and  the  period  also  of  the  reconstruction  of  these  railroads;  and  there 
were  carpetbaggers  in  both;  there  was  rascality  in  the  railroads. 

Q.  I  suppose  some  of  the  earlier  capitalizations  of  your  various  roads  were  on  the 
greenback  oasis,  and  when  we  got  to  tne  ^old  standard  of  course  there  was  a  shrink- 
age?-^A.  Well,  of  course,  there  was  a  shnnkage;  and  as  a  result  of  that  panic  of  1873 
the  Illinois  Central,  which  had  been  paying  8  to  10  per  cent,  had  shrunk;  they  got 
down  in  1877  to  paying  4  per  cent.  But  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  shrinkage 
in  Recapitalization;  it  was  in  the  earning  power. 

Q.  More  millions  of  stock  on  a  greenback  basis  would  have  to  be  issued  than  on 
the  gold  basis,  of  course,  at  a  gold  premium? — A.  Some  of  our  stock  was  issued  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  has  been  a  larse  natural  increase  in  the  value  of 
your  locations,  especially  in  cities? — A.  I  think  mere  has  been  in  Chicago,  very 
laive;  and  elsewhere,  but  chiefly  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Is  that  fully  covered  by  your  present  capitalization? — A.  No;  our  land  in  Chi- 
cago, as  far  as  capitalized  at  all,  stands  on  our  books  at  just  what  it  cost  40  or  50 
years  a£0.    That  has  never  been  marked  up.    Those  thin^  have  stood. 

Q.  Your  position,  then,  and  your  opportunity  to  do  business,  the  value  oi  which  is 
constantly  increasing,  would  bear  in  your  judgment  a  much  larger  capital  than  is 
shown  in  the  amount  issued? — A.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago  had  an  estimate 
made  bv  experts  within  2  or  3  years — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Mayor  Swift,  the  predeces- 
sor of  tne  present  mayor — of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
on  our  first  mile,  and  he  brought  in  figures  of  aoout  134,500,000.  I  should  say  that 
that  property  probably  stands  on  the  company's  books  at  $200,000.  I  do  not  know 
the  figures.  Now,  that  is  the  same  unearned  increment  that  any  other  owner  of  real 
property  would  have  had  if  he  bought  it.  When  this  company  was  organized  with 
$17,000,000  of  paid-in  capital,  the  directors  themselves  paid  in  $2.50  per  share,  and 
made  themselves  personally  liable  for  $97.50,  and  they  were  the  first  men  in  New  York 
at  that  time.  They  were  men  like  William  H.  Aspinwall  and  Jonathan  Stun?es,  Geoige 
Griswold  and  Lualow — I  can  give  you  the  names  of  all  of  them — merchants  in  goad 
standing.  They  believed  that  the  sale  of  the  land  would  build  the  railroad,  and 
therefore  were  willing  to  make  themselves  personally  liable.  Then  came  the  panic 
of  1857  and  these  gentlemen,  after  indorsing  the  company's  paper  very  largely,  had 
great  trouble  to  pull  through,  and  they  assessed  themselves  on  that  stock  first  $20 
and  then  $10  more  and  then  $10  more  until  every  last  dollar  was  paid  in  on  that 
$17,000,000  of  stock.  Now.  suppose  those  gentlemen,  intelligent  men,  men  of  affairs, 
had  gone  into  the  city  of  Chicago  and  taken  their  $17,000,000  and  bought  corner  lots 
and  let  somebody  else  build  this  fool  railroad.  It  nearly  broke  them;  it  did  break 
some  of  them.  They  had  the  money  to  do  it,  and  they  had  the  credit,  and  they 
could  get  money  just  as  well  for  Chicago  real  estate  as  they  could  for  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  There  is  a  question  connected  with  taxation  on  which 
I  thinK  1  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  The  Illinois  Central  pays  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  a  tax  upon  its  receipts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  amount  is  fixed  by  the  State  constitution,  I  believe?— A.  Yes;  it  is  fixed 
in  the  charter,  and  then  the  constitution  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  altered. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  views  on  the  question  of  taxation,  as  to  the  best 
system,  and  as  to  the  working  of  the  various  systems?— A.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  tax 
on  gross  receipts,  if  properly  reflated  as  to  per  cent,  would  be  the  fairest  tax.  Seven 
per  cent  is  undoubtedly  excessive. 

Q.  That  is,  on  gross  receipts  in  the  State  of  Illinois?— A.  Yes;  we  pay  7  per  cent, 
and  that  is  undoubtedly  excessive.  It  is  verv  much  more  than  other  railroads  pay, 
and  it  is  more  than  the  business  will  bear,  "fhat  was  atrcepted  by  my  pi-eilecessors, 
and  I  do  not  complain.  We  have  made  our  bargain  with  the  State  of  Illinois  and  we 
have  lived  up  to  it  and  we  shall;  but  that  wa.M  predicated  on  the  railroads  in  the  New 
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England  States  showing,  in  the  years  previoas  to  1860,  that  they  coald  be  operated 
for  less  than  50  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts,  payment  of  taxes  and  everything  else. 
Our  people  thought,  and  it  is  in  writing  that  they  said  so,  that  the  railroads  in  Illi- 
nois, on  those  flat  prairies,  with  coal  abundant  under  the  soil,  could  be  operated  for 
less.  Now,  if  we  got  55  per  cent  of  our  Rross  receipts,  after  paying  operating  expenses, 
you  know,  if  we  had  that  left,  we  coula  afford  to  pay  the  State  7  per  cent;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  onl  v  less  than  30;  our  operating  expenses  run  up  to  about  70 
()er  cent  Last  year,  including  taxes,  it  came  to  69.580  per  cent — operating  expenses, 
very  nearly  70  per  cent,  leaving  30.420  per  cent  as  net.  Now  I  have  deductea  there 
all  taxes,  taking  the  whole  railroad  as  a  system.  To  take  from  a  business  which  it 
costs  62^  per  cent  to  operate  7  per  cent  out  of  the  37^  left  is  too  l&ige  a  proportion  for 
a  tax.  We  should  get  to  some  figures  such  as  they  have  up  in  Wisconsm,  2}  to  4, 
varying  with  the  dinerent  classes  of  railroads.    My  reason  for  believing  that  a  tax  on 

f[ross  receipts  is  a  fair  thing  is  that  it  is  a  tax  on  the  money  which  the  railroads  take 
rom  the  people  for  transportation  in  a  quasi  public  service.  Now,  it  is  not  unfair  to 
the  railroads,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  should  be  taxed  in  proi>ortion  as  they  take, 
just  as  I  might  be  taxed  on  my  income.  There  is  nothing  unfair  in  that  Nobody 
pretended  that  there  was  anything  unfair  in  an  income  tax  properly  adjusted. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  How  many  employees  have  you  in  connection  with 
your  system? — A.  The  2  railroads,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley,  have  28,750. 

Q.  Has  your  system  any  objection  to  employing  men  who  belong  to  labor  oiganiza* 
tions? — A.  No;  we  employ  them  r^rdless  of  what  they  do  in  that  respect 

Q.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  the  men  providiujg  for  them  in  '^ase  of  sickness 
or  injury? — A.  We  have  on  one  division;  on  the  Louisville  division.  We  have  a 
hospital  fund  there.  There  is  a  small  contribution  by  the  men  from  their  wages  and 
the  company  contributes  a  house  and  the  land.  The  details  of  that  I  am  not  very 
conversant  with — whether  we  make  a  monthly  addition  to  it  or  not. 

Q.  The  money  for  running  it  comes  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  men? — ^A.  A  part  of 
it  does,  I  know.  The  company  furnishes  them  with  a  very  nice  house  and  a  piece 
of  land  and  all  the  transportation  for  the  hospital,  etc.,  of  course;  but  whether  we 
make  a  payment  of  money  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  It  compulsory  on  the  men  to  subscribe  to  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  is  it  just  a  matter  of  their  own? — A.  They  all  do  it,  though.  They  see  the 
advantage  of  that.  It  is  in  a  country  where  hospitals  are  not  as  close  together  as 
they  would  be  here — western  Kentucky  and  along  the  Ohio  River. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  for  train  handymen  who  are  connected  with  the 
running  of  trains?  Do  most  locomotive  engineers  and  train  hands  work  by  the 
mile? — A.  Yes;  and  we  watch  those  men  very  carefully.  The  master  mechanic 
watches  that;  looks  his  men  over  to  see  that  a  man  can  not  go  out  unless  he  has  had 
his  sleep,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  regarding  intoxication  of  employeee(? — A.  Yes;  especially 
the  men  on  the  trains. 

Q.  I  assume  that  that  is  rigidly  enforced? — A.  Yes;  that  is  enforced. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  the  Illinois  Central  complied  with  the  law  re<juiring  auto- 
matic couplers  and  air  brakes  to  be  put  upon  freight  cars?— A.  I  can  give  you  that 
information  down  to  the  30th  of  June.  It  is  in  Mr.  Harahan's  report.  On  the  30th  of 
June  we  had  95.39  per  cent  of  our  freight  equipment  equipped  with  automatic  coup- 
lers and  we  had  38.83  per  cent  of  our  freight  equipment  equipped  with  air  brakes. 
Of  course  all  the  passenger  equipment  is  equipped  with  botn.  We  will  conform 
with  the  law  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  system  of  ticket  brokerage  as  it  is 
practiced  in  this  country  to-day? — A.  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  any  complaint,  if 
you  ask  me  the  question. 

Q.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make? — ^A.  Yes;  the  thing  is  wrong,  because  the 
companies  are  not  free  merchants.  They  can  not  sell  above  their  advertised  rates, 
and  under  those  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  protected  asainst 
such  sale  by  others  below  our  rates.  While  I  know  that  other  railroad  men  wul  not 
agree  with  me — I  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  agree  with  me — I  have  always  thought 
that  that  thing  could  be  cured  by  a  very  simple  statute,  which  would  reouire  every 
ticket  to  be  stamped  with  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  and  to  be  redeemaole  by  the 
company  issuing  it  within  30  days,  if  presented,  in  proportion  to  the  part  usea  on 
any  coupon;  not  on  any  piece  of  a  ticket  or  on  a  piece  of  a  coupon.  A  piece  of  a 
ticket  would  be  cutting  it  up  a  little  too  small.  But  if  there  is  a  ticket  sold  from 
Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  to  Albany,  by  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  over  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  Buffalo,  and  over  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad  to  Chicago,  and  so  on  across  the  continent,  and  a  man  does  not  use  one  of 
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those  coupons,  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  money  hack;  and  if  tlie  price  of  the 
whole  ticket  is  stamped  on  there,  printed  on  there  in  plain  figures,  there  will  be  no 
q^uarrel  as  to  what  tlie  proportion  is,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  for  the  life  of  the 
ticket  broker  except  forgery.  He  would  be  out  of  any  honest  business  that  he  has. 
I  admit  that  they  nave  some  honest  business;  but  there  would  be  no  reason  for  their 
existence  except  some  of  the  things  that  they  are  accused  of  doing — altering  the  dates 
and  places.  But  I  do  not  l)elieve  the  other  railroad  men  would  agree  with  me  in 
that.  I  proposed  it  years  ago.  I  think  that  such  I^islation  would  kill  the  ticket 
broker  so  that  you  would  never  hear  of  him  again. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedv.)  Is  not  the  proportion  of  business  which  the  ticket  broker 
does  on  unused  portions  of  tickets  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  business  that  is 
turned  over  to  him  by  the  railroads  themselves? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that, 
frankly.  I  imagine  that  there  are  some  of  the  weak  roads  that  do  that  business.  I 
know  that  it  is  in  evidence  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  reported  in 
their  first  big  investigation  in  Chicago  8  or  10  years  ago,  that  they  found  the  tickets 
of  every  railroad  except  the  Illinois  Central  in  the  scalpers'  oflSces.  I  have  had  no 
dealings  with  them,  and  I  do  not  think  our  people  have.  I  think  you  are  right 
about  that — that  there  is  some  of  that  business  going  on  at  times.  1  doubt  whether 
there  is  just  at  this  moment. 

Q.  The  statement  you  just  made  in  regard  to  the  finding  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  seem  to  bear  that  out. — A.  This  is  10  years  ago — 1888,  I 
think  it  was— one  of  their  first  investigations. 

Q.  Can  not  the  railroads  correct  this  evil  themselves  without  going  to  Congress  for 
it? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  prevent  any  other  railroad  company  which  has  a 
line  to  points  which  we  reach  selling  that  ticket  at  any  price  they  please  through  a 
broker  as  long  as  a  broker  exists. 

Q.  Then  part  of  vour  object  in  going  to  Congress  will  be  to  control  the  action  of 
those  other  railroadls  as  much  as  that  ox  these  scalpers?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ma LLORY.)  There  is  a  feature  of  discrimination  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  ticket  brokerage  business,  is  there  not,  as  where  a  man  gets  a  ticket 
to  travel  over  a  certain  distance  at  a  less  rate  than  the  advertised  rate  which  the 
public  is  generally  called  on  to  pay? — A.  You  mean  that  the  railroad  company  sells 
a  ticket  to  the  broker  and  pays  him  a  commission  for  the  sale  out  of  which  he  scalps 
the  rate? 

Q.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  any  details  of  that  kind.  What  I  meant  to  say  was 
this:  The  principle  on  which  this  business  is  done  is  such  that  a  man  who  buys  a 
ticket  from  a  ticket  broker  gets  a  ticket,  say,  from  here  to  New  York,  at  a  less  rate 
than  he  will  be  able  to  get  a  ticket  from  the  railroad  company;  he  pays  less  for  it, 
less  than  the  published  rates,  and  it  is  therefore  an  infringement  of  the  law,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  very  plain  and  flagrant. — A.  You  and  1  are  not  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing tickets  at  any  price,  as  I  understand  it,  under  the  statute  nor  from  buying.  The 
law  does  not  prohibit  me  from  buying  a  ticket  for  $20  and  turning  around  and  selling 
it  to  you  for  ^15.     It  does  as  a  railroad  officer,  but  not  as  an  individual. 

Q.  As  an  officer  of  the  company,  yes. — A.  Undoubtedly;  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  statute. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  giving  of  passes  by  railroads  to  individuals, 
discriminating  against  other  individual^— A.  I  think  the  evil  in  that  is  laiigely  due 
to  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  After  carefully  drafting 
a  bill  prohibiting  discrimination  they  provide  in  this  way  (reading) : 

"Sec.  22.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of 
property  free  or  at  reduced  rates  for  the  United  States,  or  municipal  governments,  or 
for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or  from  fairs  and  expositions  for  exnibition  thereat,  or 
the  free  carriage  of  destitute  and  homeless  persons  transported  by  charitable  societies, 
and  the  necessary  agents  employed  in  such  transportation,  or  the  issuance  of  mileage, 
excursion,  or  commutation  passenger  tickets;  nothing  in  this  act  shall  he  c*onstrued 
to  prohibit  any  common  carrier  from  giving  reduced  rates  to  ministers  of  religion,  or 
to  municipal  governments  for  the  transporfiition  of  indigent  persons,  or  to  inmates  of 
the  (2)  National  Homes  or  State  Homes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  and  of  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  orphan  homes,  including  tha<3e  about  to  enter  and  those  returning  home 
after  discharge,  under  arrangements  with  the  boards  of  managers  of  said  Homes. 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  railroads  from  giving  free  carria^ 
to  their  own  officers  and  employees,  or  to  prevent  the  principal  officers  of  any  rail- 
road company  or  companies  from  exchanging  passes  or  tickets  with  other  railroad 
companies  for  their  officers  and  employees." 

Now,  there  are  20  lines,  half  a  page,  of  exceptions,  and  the  law  h&s  so  expressed 
them  that  you  can  not  see  the  limits  of  the  exceptions.  There  should  be  a  provision 
there  for  commutation  tickets  and  mileage  tickets,  and  then  strike  out  all  exceptions 
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looking  for  reduced  rates  for  charity,  lor  the  United  States  Qovemment,  and  for  muni- 
cipal governments,  and,  above  all,  for  other  railroad  men — strike  that  all  out;  and 
about  the  employees  of  the  company  itsel f .  Cut  out  all  these  exceptions  and  forbid  dis- 
crimination abeolutel}^.  Each  railroad  company  will  take  care  of  its  own  employees 
very  easily  by  increasing  their  pay  or  giving  them  an  allowance  for  traveling.  The 
root  of  the  evil  is  in  the  exchange  of  passes.  If  vou  can  cut  that  out  you  have  done 
a  great  deal  toward  the  whole.  Why  should  I,  who  happen  to  belong  to  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  be  called  upon  to  carry  a  Roman  Cathohc  or  a  Hebrew 
minister  free? 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  not  the  granting  of  passes  an  illegal  discrimination 
when  you  carry  a  man  across  the  boundary  of  a  State? — A.  I  would  rather  you 
would  prove  it  by  some  other  witness,  gentlemen,  to  put  it  in  all  candor.   (Laughter.) 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  regard  it  as  an  evil? — A.  Yes.  I  am  so  consti- 
tuted I  do  not  believe  in  givmg  something  for  nothing  under  any  circumstances.  I 
think  the  evil  of  the  pass  situation  is,  seriously,  this:  It  is  the  only  way  of  getting 
value  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  railroad  company  without  leaving  a  voucher.  There 
is  no  other  way  known  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  not  the  railroad  companies  eive  these  passes  for 
value  to  be  received? — ^A.  Some  of  them,  but  the  particular  vame  received  is  not  of 
record. 

Q.  It  is  not  of  record,  but  is  it  not  in  the  form  of  favors  of  various  kinds? — A.  I  am 
giving  passes  now  to  persons  that  are  servinethe  company  well,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  it.  I  can  defend  hundreds  of  passes.  There  are  reasons;  but  the  same  thing 
would  enable  me  to  go  right  to  the  treasury  of  the  comnany  and  put  in  a  voucher 
and  give  these  men,  say,  $100,  just  exactly  the  same.  If  it  is  defensible  for  value 
received,  it  can  be  paid  by  money. 

Q.  (By  S^iator  Malloey.)  Wnat  do  you  say  about  these  passes  given  to  members 
of  the  l^islature  and  memoers  of  Congress  and  SenatonI? — A.  I  think  the  whole 
thing  should  be  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  value  received  in  this  case? — A.  I  have  been  told  there  is 
at  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedy.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  value  received 
from  tne  ministers  by  issuing  them  passes^? — A.  Hereafter? 

Q.  No,  now. — A.  1  do  not  know.  Yes;  there  is  something  in  that  if  you  consider 
the  corporation  as  a  moral  beinc,  which  it  is  not  If  you  consider  it  simply  as  what 
it  is — ^a  corporation  for  gain — I  do  not  see  why  the  clergyman  should  be  nelped  in 
his  business  any  more  than  a  shoemaker  should  be  in  his.  They  are  both  doing 
good  and  perhaps  the  shoemaker  is  doing  the  most  good. 

Q.  The  ministers  come  up  almost  unanimously  and  denounce  to  Congress  the 
immoral  practices  of  discrimination. — A.  I  am  glad  to  see  they  are  after  it  It  is 
their  business  to  denounce  immoral  practices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  the  corporation  is  on  the  line  of  a  moral  being,  what 
do  you  say  of  a  community  that  leaves  church  property  untaxed? — A.  I  would  tax  it 

Q.  Has  that  the  character  of  a  moral  being? — A.  I  would  advocate  taxing  it  I  do 
not  see  wh  V  Congress,  in  legislating  on  this  subject,  should  put  it  in  the  Imnds  of  a 
manager  of  a  railroad  who  l^longs  to  some  particular  church  to  make  this  discrimina- 
tion. I  try  to  be  honest  in  what  I  do,  but  belonging  to  one  denomination  I  can  see 
the  demands  of  that  denomination  more  clearly  than  I  can  any  other.  I  am 
naturally  so  constituted.  So  far  as  the  issuance  of  free  transi>ortation  passes  through 
my  hands  personally,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  would 
probably  have  someone  whom  I  know  who  could  come  to  me,  wnile  a  clergyman  o^ 
the  Methodist  Church,  for  instance,  mi^ht  not  have  a  way  of  approaching  me.  If 
the  other  men  who  grant  passes  are  in  like  case,  why  not  strike  it  out  absolutely  and 
stop  it?  Why  shoula  not  the  law  say  there  shall  be  no  discrimination?  Then  I  see  no 
loopholes,  rat  holes,  and  no  leaks.  It  is  pretty  high  ground  to  take  and  I  know  most 
railroad  men  will  not  agree  with  me.    I  doubt  if  any  of  them  will. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  pass  system  were  abolishea  there  would  be  any  decrease  of 
rate  to  the  paying  passengers? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  enough  to  affect 
the  passenger  eammgs.  All  my  railroad  friends  say,  '*Fish.  what  are  you  fighting 
foi^  The  thing  does  not  amount  to  enough  to  make  it  wortn  while  to  stop  it"  I 
do  not  think  it  affects  the  revenue  to  any  considerable  extent  The  people  simply 
would  not  travel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Congressmen  and  legislators  would  travel,  would  they  not? 
A.  Members  of  Congress  woula  travel,  yes;  but  they  are  not  many;  400  perhaps. 

Q.  State  legislatures  in  every  State? — A.  Yes;  but  they  would  not  go  home  on  Fri- 
day; they  would  go  up  and  sit  6  days  in  the  week  and  stay  a  fortni^t  and  get  their 
mileage  and  adjourn. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  judgment  in  regard  to  discriminations  as 
practicea  to-day  compared  with  those  practiced  a  year  ago  or  two  years  ago? — A.  I 
think  the  situation  is  good  to-day.  Rates  are  fairly  well  maintained  generally  over 
the  United  States  to-day;  better  than  thev  have  been. 

Q.  What  do  you  ascribe  that  to? — A.  The  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  railroad  people  have  had  a  verv  good  effect.  Then  the 
abundant  crops  and  the  immense  amount  of  tonnage  freight  has  had  another,  and  the 
getting  of  certain  railroads  into  fewer  hands  has  had  an  effect — consolidation. 

Q.  You  think  consolidation  has  a  tendency  to  affect  competition?— rA.  It  checks 
the  destructive  kind  of  competition. 

Q.  Competition  is  really  the  cause  of  discrimination? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing else  that  could  cause  it. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  comi)etition  there  would  be  no  reason  for  discrimination,  would 
there? — A.  No  more  than  in  the  sale  of  anv  other  commodity. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  method  of  discrimination  now  in  existence  that  you 
know,  if  you  know  of  any,  whereby  certain  individuals  get  a  benefit  out  of  railroad 
transportation  which  others  do  not? — A.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  in  that  part  of 
the  business  to  any  extent,  but  it  is  the  little  things  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  talked  about  so  much,  the  underbillin^  and  underweighing,  any 
kind  of  rebates,  contracts,  and  everything  else;  I  do  not  thmk  there  is  any  one  worse 
than  the  others. 

Q.  They  are  not  practiced  as  much  now  as  thev  were? — A.  No. 

Q.  One  system  to  w^hich  our  attention  has  been  called  by  several  witnesses  is 
where  mileage  is  paid  for  the  use  of  private  cars  owned  by  firms  or  individuals,  which 
is  a  considerable  amount  on  each  car.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  that 
question? — A.  Necessarily.  I  think  that  it  is  less  of  an  evil  than  it  was.  The  cost 
of  repairing  cars  as  they  become  larger  and  heavier  and  more  complicated  in  their 
construction  increases.  By  holding  the  rate  of  mileaee  down  we  will  come  to  a  point 
where  there  is  no  particular  profit  to  the  owners  of  the  car;  where  the  mileage  will 
just  pay  for  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  car;  I  think  the  two  things  will  gradually  come 
together  on  that. 

Q.  Are  not  this  class  of  shippers  who  own  these  cars  sufl5ciently  powerful  to  compel 
the  railroads  to  give  them  the  rates  of  mileage  they  want? — ^A.  I  think  they  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  gettine  the  rate  raised  again.  You  see,  the  railroads  are  get- 
ting much  more  powerful  in  the  sense  of  being  Better  able  to  buy  equipment  of  their 
own.  The  day  when  the  railroad  went  to  the  shipper  to  borrow  equipment  is  past. 
As  a  rule,  the  railroads  do  not  invest  in  that  kind  of  car;  the  reiri^rator  car,  for 
instance,  for  beef.  Of  course,  these  sreat  packers  do  own  refrigerator  cars  and  they 
refuse  to  ship  in  anything  else,  and  that  is  where  they  have  it. 

Q.  Are  they  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  say  to  the  railroad  shipping  it,  for  instance, 
if  you  do  not  give  us  this  mileage,  which  we  ar« accustomed  to  get  from  you,  we  will 
ship  by  another  road? — A.  They  can  eet  the  mileage  but  as  the  car  becomes  more 
expensive  I  do  not  think  they  will  find  it  easy  to  get  more  mileage.  Suppose  a 
refrigerator  car  costs  $800;  suppose  the  price  goes  up  to  $1,000 — 25  per  cent  increase; 
it  will  not  get  an  increased  mileage;  the  thin^  will  tend  to  close  itself  up  there. 

Q.  In  your  State  do  you  recognize  the  distinction  between  export  rates  and  what 
are  known  as  inland  rates? — A.  We  have  to. 

Q.  Shipping  down  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New  Orleans,  for  instance?— 
A.  We  have  to. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  having  to  do  it? — ^A.  Here  is  grain,  for  instance,  coming 
into  our  local  stations  in  Illinois.  That  has  to  go  to  Liverpool  and  the  ocean  rate  is 
so  much.  Now,  we  must  either  let  that  business  go  entirely  or  make  a  lower  rate 
than  the  local  rate  on  grain.  We  have  done  it  over  and  over  again.  The  question  is 
up  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now,  and  it  has  been  for  months,  on 
that  sort  of  discrimination. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  business;  if  you  do  not  make  a  dis- 
crimination there  will  be  no  export  business? — A.  Either  that  or  to  reduce  our  loial 
rate  to  New  Orleans  to  a  point  at  which  it  would  not  pay  us  to  haul  it.  Our  condi- 
tion is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  because  we  have  a  grain 
producing  country  all  along  our  road  more  or  less  until  you  get  close  to  New  Orleans 
and  we  have  no  lai^  consumption  of  grain  in  New  Orleans,  only  to  feed  that  quar- 
ter of  a  million  peoole;  no  flourine  industry,  especially;  no  manufacturing  into  crack- 
ers or  anything  of  tnat  sort;  no  glucose  factory  or  things  of  that  kind  to  consume 
com,  and  our  local  f^hipment  is  small.  Our  rates  are  reasonable  in  there  and  our 
export  business  is  large  and  in  order  to  get  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  we  have,  at 
times,  to  make  a  lower  rate  than  the  locfu. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  if  you  were  prohibited  from  making  discrimnai- 
tions  )>etween  your  export  and  local  rates  you  would  not  have  that  export  business? — 
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A.  We  would  have  to  give  it  up  or  carry  our  local  way  down  below  the  cost  on  so 
small  a  volume  as  the  local.  You  see  we  do  this  export  business  by  the  train  load 
and  deliver  it  into  our'elevators  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  goes  on  the  ship,  and  we  have 
these  cars  back  on  the  track  inside  of  a  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  to 
handle  that  grain  through  a  house  in  sacks  or  something  of  that  kind,  we  hold  these 
cars  around  there  waiting  on  the  convenience  of  the  consignee  for  days  or  weeks. 

This  difference  between  export  rates  and  local  rates  arises  from  a  commercial 
necessity  which  is  universally  recognized.  The  same  is  true  in  all  business.  Every 
merchant  does  it  Every  manu&cturer  does  it  He  keeps  the  foreign  markets  as  a 
place  on  which  to  throw  his  surplus  and  relieve  himself,  even  if  he  has  to  do  it  at  a 
loss.  In  Europe  and  especially  in  England  it  works  clearly  against  the  local  consumer, 
because  there  tne  freight  is  carried  from  one  border  of  the  country  clear  through  it  to 
the  other  and  out  of  the  other  side;  either  the  consignee  or  the  consignor,  both  of 
whom  are  foreign  to  that  country,  gains  the  whole  advantage.  With  us  the  case  is 
different  If  there  is  a  glut  due  to  overabundant  crops,  overproduction  in  some  point, 
we  will  say,  in  central  Illinois,  in  so  far  as  we  relieve  that  glut  by  making  a  low  rate 
on  export,  we  raise  the  price  on  the  farm  of  that  grain,  and  help  the  producer  to 
that  extent.  Moreover,  this  thing  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the  United  States  are 
going  to  stay  in  competition  with  the  other  points  of  production  like  Argentina, 
India,  Japan,  Australia,  and  Asia.  If  we  are  to  be  cut  off  from  the  power  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  they  do,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  not  a  thing  the  rail- 
roads seek  or  want  to  do,  it  is  a  thing  they  must  do.  The  question  of  the  Tesality  of 
that  discrimination  is  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  has  been  for 
a  longtime. 

Q.  The  question  of  discrimination  between  flour  and  wheat  has  also,  I  believe, 
been  before  the  commission;  the  rates  from  Chicago  and  the  West  generally  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  applies  on  our  business,  so  far  as  1  know. 

Q.  The  great  point  of  objection  to-day  against  railroads,  one  which  is  ui^ged  more 
than  any  other,  is  that  of  discrimiaation;  and  the  railroad  people,  so  far  as  we  can 
judce,  are  inclined  to  think  that  is  correct,  and  that  that  accusation  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  made  against  them  if  they  had  a  right  to  deal  more  freely  with  each  other 
and  make  contracts  concerning  the  rates.  What  is  vour  view  about  that? — ^A.  I  have 
never  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  pooling  bill,  out  I  believe  if  I  were  differently 
situated,  if  the  property  I  represent  was  differently  situated,  I  should  advocate  that 
as  ardently  as  the  others.  We  had  a  very  large  per  cent — 84  per  cent  of  local  traffic — 
which  is  ours;  and  while  the  pool  woula  aff^  more  or  less  all  of  that,  we  have  got 
that,  which  we  live  on,  and  we  can  stand  it 

Q.  It  is  yourfij? — A.  It  is  ours.  You  see  our  position  in  regard  to  the  grain  busi- 
ness is  that  there  is  brought  to  our  local  stations  somewhere  from  70,000,000  to 
90,000,000  bushels  of  grain  in  a  year,  one  time  and  another,  and  we  have  never 
exported  more  than  23,000,000.  Now,  that  local  business  we  will  haul  somewhere. 
We  may  haul  it  to  New  Orleans  for  export,  or  we  may  haul  it  to  other  lines  and 
give  to  Eastern  trunk  lines,  but  we  will  get  something  out  of  it  always. 

Q.  Eliminating  your  position  in  connection  with  a  road  that  is  not  harassed  much 
by  local  competition? — ^A.  (Interrupting.)  We  have  lots  of  competition. 

Q.  Well^  you  have  84  per  cent  of  your  business  pretty  secure,  you  say? — ^A.  No; 
I  say  that  is  our  business.  We  are  contented  with  it  If  we  went  around  and  made 
80  per  cent  of  our  business  competitive,  we  might  have  four  or  five  times  as  much 
competitive  business  but  we  might  not  make  any  more  money.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
We  are  attending  to  our  own  legitimate  business  in  our  own  country,  and  getting  84 
per  cent  local  now.  I  saw  the  &tement  of  one  road  that  ^t  82  per  cent  competi- 
tive through  and  18  local.  If  we  could  come  to  that  position  and  retain  the  84 
which  we  have  now,  we  would  have  that  much  in  addition  of  the  competitive  business. 
We  have  not  reached  out  for  that  business  and  do  not  want  to.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  profit  in  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree,  you  say,  with  the  sentiment  which  seems  to  be  quite  strong 
among  railroad  people  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  make 
pooling  contracts  wnich  would  be  valid? — A.  I  do;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
DC  a  panacea.  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  give  them  the  right  to  contract.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  fair  of  Congress  to  deprive  tnem  of  that  right.  I  am  not  at  all  opposed 
to  the  pooling  bill,  but  I  believe  we  will  have  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  if  the  pooling 
bill  is  jessed. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  On  this  question  of  local  and  through  rates,  your 
statement  is  very  strong.  I  should  like  for  our  information  to  know  what  you  con- 
sider local  and  what  through;  what  you  consider  the  basis  of  your  classification? — 
A.  I  telegraphed  for  that  I  have  it  nere.  I  guessed  that  question  would  come  up. 
(Beading:)  ^'Business  moving  between  terminal  stations  of  northern,  western,  and 
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southern  lines" — I  will  explain  those  terms  later — "or  over  entire  line  is  con- 
sidered as  through.  Cincinnati  also  a  terminal  point.  Example:  Between  Chicago 
and  New  Orleans,  Cairo,  Dubuque,  Sioux  City,  East  St.  Louis;  between  New  Orleans 
and  Memphis,  Louisville,  Cairo,  East  St.  Louis;  between  Sioux  City  and  Dubuque, 
East  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  Memphis,  New  Orleans.  All  other  freight  considered  local.'* 
That  is  the  same  classification  which  prevailed  right  along.  I  said  I  would  define 
those  terms.  The  terminal  stations  of  the  northern  lines  are  Dubuque,  Chica^, 
Cairo— a  triangle;  of  southern  lines,  Cairo  and  New  Orleans,  with  Memphis,  Louis- 
ville, or  Cincinnati  on  the  flank. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  Congress  requiring 
a  Government  inspector  to  visit  all  interstate  railroads  and  look  into  their  business, 
and  if  he  finds  anything  that  is  prohibited  by  the  interstate  commerce  law  make  it 
public,  make  complaint? — A.  I  do  not  believe  he  will  find  much. 

Q.  I  infer  from  that  you  do  not  approve  of  that  plan  of  railroad  restriction? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  minute  examination,  which  might  also  be 
GEdled  espiona^,  on  a  lawful  business,  in  order  to  keep  men  who  are  tuldicted  to 
unlawful  practices  from  pursuing  them.  I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  fine  the  com- 
panies ana  enforce  that  law  and  put  somebody  in  the  penitentiary.  We  are  told  the 
mterstate  commerce  law  is  violated  continuously,  ana  yet  in  ten  years  no  one  has 
been  punished  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Could  we  not  find  out  a  great  deal  more  if  we  had  such 
expert  examinersi? — A.  If  so,  why  does  not  somebody  do  it?  It  is  not  my  business 
to  go  around  and  do  it;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  courts  to  do  it.  It 
strikes  me  it  is  the  failure  of  the  person  who  is  hurt  to  make  the  complaint 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  These  people  complain  that  they  are  individuals  and 
that  they  can  not  make  any  headway  against  a  railroad,  and  I  think  the  facts  indicate 
the  truth  of  that.  Where  a  case  of  unjust  discrimination  or  a  case  of  excessive  freight 
rate  is  charged  against  a  railroad,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  decide 
in  favor  of  tne  complainant,  but  it  would  be  years  before  the  matter  would  he  finally 
disposed  of,  by  ^ing  up  to  the  different  courts  on  appeal,  and  really  the  case  and 
evervthing  else  is  forgotten.  The  man  who  brought  the  original  suit  is  dead.  Now, 
for  that  reason,  bv  reason  of  the  delay  and  the  allied  injustice  which  arises  out  of 
that  delay,  it  has  oeen  thought  that  by  having  an  official  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
call  attention  to  these  cases  and  make  complaint — ^not  necessarilv  to  have  a  lawsuit, 
but  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact — that  it  would  be  an  amendment 
that  would  perhaps  be  very  beneficial  in  checking  such  things? — A.  The  idea  is  a  new 
one  to  me.    I  had  noo  thought  much  about  it;  but  I  think  it  would  be  futile. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  discover  anything  wrong? — A.  Well,  I 
do  not  mean  thereby  to  say  there  is  nothing  wrong,  but  1  do  not  see  now  an  officer 
of  that  kind  is  going  to  find  out  very  much,  not  enough  to  earn  his  salary. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  bank  examiners  are  able  to  find  out 
anything? — A.  The  worst  fraud  I  ever  knew  of  in  a  bank  (I  was  a  victim  of  it)  was 
where  the  bank  was  robbed  of  $90,000,  and  it  was  only  found  out  by  accident  the 
next  morning,  after  the  examining  officer  had  given  us  a  clean  bill.  We  were  robbed 
of  $90,000  and  no  one  knew  it.  It  had  been  going  on  for  months,  and  the  books 
showed  it,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  Grovemment  ownership  of 
roads? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  tne  Government  and  a  good  day  for  the 
railroads.  We  would  get  out  of  a  not  over-profitable  business,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  Government  could  operate  them  within  many  per  cent  as  cheaply  as  we  do. 
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Chicago,  III.,  November  15 y  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HOV.  JOHN  H.  REAOAV, 

Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas, 

The  BubcozxixniBsion  on  transportation  met  at  10  a.  m.,  November  15, 1899,  in 
Chicago,  Bei>resentatiye  Lorimer  presiding.  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address.— A.  John  H. 
Ee^y^n ;  my  x>ost-office  address  is  Palestine,  Tex.;  place  of  business,  Austin,  Tex. 

Q.  Please  state  your  relations,  officially  and  otherwise,  in  regard  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country. — A.  I  am  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Q.  (B^  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  a  paper  to  submit?— A.  If  the 
commission  will  permit  me  I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  and  then  subject 
myself  to  such  examination  as  you  wish  to  make. 

1  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  details  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion, except  as  they  may  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the 
greater  question  of  the  solution  of  the  rulroad  problem. 

1  propose  first  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  necessary  legislation  by  Congress 
as  to  interstate  and  foreign  transix>rtation,  and  by  the  State  legislatures  as  to 
transportation  beginning  and  endinjg^  in  a  State,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  settlement  of  this  greatest  of  our  economic  questions. 

1.  Congress  snould  empower  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make, 
regulate,  and  maintain  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares  as  these  relate  to  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  And  the  several  legislatures  should  make  like 
provision  for  State  traffic. 

This  I  believe  to  be  entirely  practicable.  The  railroad  commission  of  Texas  is 
clothed  with  these  powers  and  duties.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1899,  the  aggregate 
mileage  of  railroads  in  the  State  of  Texas  was  about  9,675  miles.    With  the  large 

rowers  above  referred  to  this  system  of  railroads  is  successfully  managed  by 
railroad  commissioners,  2  rate  men,  1  auditor,  1  engineer,  a  secretary,  and 
1  clerk,  who  does  the  shorthand  and  typewriting — 9  in  all.  There  are  about 
70  railroads  in  this  system.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1898,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  184,428  miles  of  railroad.  The  total  number  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  on  the  30th  of  June,  1897,  was  1,987.  For  the  same  year  there  were  about 
130  persons,  including  the  commissioners,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comniission.  Now,  if  9  persons  were  found  sufficient  for  the 
maniM^ement  of  70  railroads  in  Texas,  of  9,675  miles  in  length,  with  these  powers 
and  outies,  is  it  not  practicable  for  180  persons  to  manage  in  like  manner  the 
1,987  railroads  of  the  United  States  with  a  mileage  of  184,428  miles? 

The  right  of  the  commission  to  make,  regulate,  and  maintain  rates  should  be 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts  on  questions  of  law  only,  the  facts  found  by  the 
commission  to  be  conclusive  of  their  accuracy. 

The  establishment  of  independent  and  impartial  tribunals  of  this  kind,  to  stand 
between  the  railroads,  generally  demanding  higher  rates,  and  natrons,  generally 
demanding  lower  rates,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  only  way  in  wnich  this  problem 
can  be  properly  and  justly  solved,  and  is  probably  the  only  alternative  to  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the  railroads  by  the  Federal  GK>vemment 
would  so  increase  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Government  as  to  cause  a 
change  of  the  character  of  the  Government  and  endanger  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

2.  On  the  dd  of  December,  1889,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  of  New 
York  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  complaint  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  others,  charging,  in  siibstance,  that  the 
defendants,  being  common  earners,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  property 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  and  other  Western  points,  had, 
since  April  4, 1887,  in  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  been  and  were 
guilty  of  xmjust  discriminations,  in  that  they  had  been  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
charging  the  regular  tariff  rates  upon  property  when  delivered  to  them  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  transportation  to  Chicago  and  other  Western  points, 
while  charging  other  persons  rates  which  were  lower,  and  even  50  x>er  cent  thereof, 
for  a  like  and  contemporaneous  service  under  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions,  when  the  property  was  delivered  to  them  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
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phia  by  veseels  and  steamship  lines  under  throngh  bills  of  lading  from  foreign  ports 
and  foreign  interior  points,  issued  under  an  arrangement  between  the  defendants 
and  such  steamship  lines  and  foreign  railroads  for  continuous  carriage  at  joint 
rates  from  the  point  or  port  of  shipment  to  Chicago  and  other  \/estem  points,  the 
defendants'  share  of  such  rates,  as  aforesaid,  being  lower  than  their  reg^ular  tariff 
rates. 

The  defendants  snbstantiallv  admitted  the  facts  as  charged.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  a  clear  and  very  elaborate  opinion,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  late  Judge  Cooley,  held  that  the  interst'^t^c-commerce  law  applied 
to  shipments  of  freight  wholly  within  the  United  States,  or  shipped  from  a  for- 
eign country  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  and  earned  to  such  place 
from  a  port  of  entry  either  in  the  United  States  or  an  adjacent  country.  And  it 
held  that  such  rates  were  unjustly  dismminating,  and  ordered  the  railroads 
to  forthwith  cease  and  desist  from  carrying  any  article  of  imported  traffic, 
shipped  from  a  foreign  port  to  any  port  of  entry  of  the  United  States  or  an^  port 
of  entry  in  a  foreign  country  adjacent  to  the  United  States,  upon  "hrough  mils  of 
lading  destined  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  at  any  other  than  upon 
the  inland  tariff  covermg  other  freight  from  such  port  of  entrv  to  such  place  of 
destination,  or  at  anv  other  than  the  rates  established  in  said  inland  tariff  for  the 
carriage  of  other  ana  like  kind  of  traffic,  in  the  elements  of  bulk,  weight,  value, 
and  expense  of  carriaffe. 

The  Southern  Padnc  Railway  Company  refused  to  obey  this  order,  and  the 
commission  applied  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  to  compel  obedience 
to  its  order.  The  circuit  court  of  the  southern  circuit  of  New  York  adjudged 
the  case  in  favor  of  the  decision  made  by  the  commission,  and  on  an  appeal  to 
the  second  circuit  court  of  appeals,  that  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  southern  circuit.  And,  on  appeal  of  this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  decision  of  the  commission  and  the  judgments  of 
the  circuit  court  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  were  reversed,  by  a  divided 
court;  the  chief  justice  and  two  of  the  justices  dissenting. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is  limited  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  marine  league  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
decks  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The  court,  in  reaching  this  decision, 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  commerce  on  the  high  seas  and  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  rates 
of  freight  on  railroads  in  forei^  countries  and  on  the  ocean  might  be  blended 
with  tne  inland  rates  of  the  Umted  States  so  as  to  make  such  inland  rates  lower 
than  the  rate  for  the  same  kind  of  shipments  made  wholly  within  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  states  that  the  records  show  that 
on  certain  kinds  of  goods,  which  he  names,  the  rates  from  Liveri)ool  and  Liondon 
by  New  Orleans  and  over  the  Southern  Pacific  system  of  roads  to  San  Francisco 
is  107  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco 
for  like  merchandise  over  the  same  roads,  and  probably  on  the  same  trains,  is 
288  cents  x>er  hundred  xM>xmds.  Ajid  he  shows  tmit  on  other  classes  of  goods  the 
rate  from  Liverpool  and  London,  via  New  Orleans  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
BaOroad,  to  San  Francisco,  is  107  cents,  and  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco  on  the  same  kind  of  a  shipment,  is  370  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  In 
this  way  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  provides  for  most 
burdensome  and  mischievous  oiscriminations  in  freight  rates  against  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Ana  while  doing  this  it  puts  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  know  what  rates  are 
being  charged  on  such  shipments,  and  opens  wide  the  door  to  unjust  discrimina- 
tions and  fraudulent  practices. 

This  is  the  most  serious  blow  which  has  been  struck  at  the  efforts  of  Congress 
to  prevent  cut  rates,  rebates  and  unjust  discriuiinations  in  freight  rates,  and  to 
protect  the  people  against  fraudulent  devices  in  this  resx)ect. 

My  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  subject  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  this 
Industrial  Commission  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  look  into  this  question  and 
urge  uxK>n  Congress  the  great  necessity  of  remedving  the  mischief  caused  by  this 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  proper  legislation.  If  the  members  of  this 
commission  should  think  it  proper  to  look  into  this  question  they  will  fin^  an  able 
review  of  it  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
pages  7-16. 

8.  The  allowance  of  free  passes  by  the  railroad  companies  is  not  done  as  a 
matter  of  charity,  for  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  given  to  the  poor  and  needy,  but 
for  the  most  part  to  public  officials  and  to  influential  persons.  It  is  one  method 
of  unjustly  discriminating  in  freight  rates  in  a  way  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
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impossible,  to  prevent,  by  famishing  free  losses  to  shipperS|  their  families,  their 
agents,  etc.  And  as  the  revenues  of  the  roads  most  be  Kept  up,  it  is  the  taxing  of 
one  part  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  another  part  of  tnem  which  violates  the 
commonest  mles  of  right,  and  it  is  nndoabtedly  employed  as  one  of  the  means  of 
influencing  public  officials  and  members  of  legislative  bodies  in  the  performance  of 
their  o^cial  duties.  It  is  unfair,  unjust,  and  demoralizing,  and  should  be  prohibited 
by  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures  in  their  resi>ective  spheres  of  authority. 

4.  Ck)ngress  and  the  several  States  should  protect  the  public,  and  give  perma- 
nence to  the  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  oi  railroads,  by  prohibiting  their  issue 
except  for  money  paid,  labor  done,  or  property  actually  received  and  applied  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  corporation  was  organized. 

Article  12,  section  6,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  provides  as 
follows: 

"  No  coropration  shall  issue  stock  or  bonds  except  for  money  paid,  labor  done, 
or  propert}r  actually  received,  and  all  fictitious  increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness 
shall  he  void.** 

Article  4410  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Texas  provides  that: 

'*  No  railroad  corporation  shall  issue  any  stock  or  bonds  except  for  money,  labor, 
or  property  actually  received  and  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  corpora- 
tion was  organized;  nor  shall  it  issue  any  shares  of  stock  in  said  company  except 
at  y&T  value,  and  actual  subscribers  who  pay  or  become  liable  to  pay  the  par  value 
thereof." 

Such  provisions  enacted  by  Congress  and  the  several  States  and  enforced  would 
protect  the  x)eople  from  being  imposed  on  and  swindled  by  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  watered  and  fraudulent  stock  and  bonds.  It  would  give  x)ermanence  to  their 
value  and  make  such  securities  safe  in  which  to  invest  trust  estate  and  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  citizens,  and  it  would  give  that  character  to  such  securities  which 
spring  from  honest  deieding  and  good  faith. 

5.  if  I  may  be  excused,  I  will  refer  to  another  measure  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Texas  to  prevent  the  evils  of  watered  and  fraudulent  stock  and  bonds,  to 
give  permanent  value  to  such  securities  issued  by  the  railroad  companies  of  Texas, 
and  to  fix,  to  some  extent,  a  measure  to  govern  the  freight  rates  necessary  to  fur- 
nish just  and  reasonable  revenue  to  the  railroads,  where  the  business  on  them  is 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  This  is  by  tHe  enactment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
stock  and  bond  law  of  April  8, 1893.  The  second  section  of  that  law,  article  4584b 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  provides  as  follows: 

*'  That  hereafter  no  bonds  or  other  indebtedness  shall  be  increased  or  issued  or 
executed  by  any  authority  whatsoever,  and  secured  by  a  lien  or  mortgage  on  any 
railroad  or  part  of  a  railroad,  or  the  franchises  of  property  appurtenant  or  belong- 
ing thereto,  over  and  above  the  reasonable  value  of  said  railroad  property;  pro- 
viaed,  that  in  the  case  of  emergency,  on  conclusive  proof  shown  by  the  company 
to  the  railroad  commission  that  the  public  interest  or  the  preservation  of  the 
property  demands  it,  said  commission  may  permit  said  bonds,  together  with  the 
stock  in  the  aggregate,  to  be  executed  in  an  amount  not  more  than  60  "per  cent 
over  the  value  of  said  property." 

And  this  act  of  the  legislature,  and  the  eleventh  section  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission law  of  this  State,  article  4584c  of  the  Revised  Statute,  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  railroad  commission  of  the  State  **  to  ascertain,  and  in  writing  report  to 
the  Secretory  of  the  State,  the  value  of  each  railroad  in  this  State,  including  all 
its  franchises,  appurtenances,  and  property. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  commission;  and  the  average  value  per  mile  of  all 
the  railroads  in  the  State  has  been  determined  to  be  $15,759.02.  And  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  all  the  railroads  of  Texas,  so  valued,  on  the  dOth  of  June,  1899,  was 
$141,117,176.63.  Their  value  as  capitalized  by  the  raik'oad  companies,  including 
stocks  and  bonds,  was  $362,953,383.  But  these  valuations  do  not  include  the  new 
railroads  built  since  the  passage  of  the  stock  and  bond  law,  act  of  the  legislature 
of  April  8, 1898,  article  4584b  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  have  only  been  pre- 
liminarily valued. 

I  had  better  state  the  plan  adopted  by  the  commission  for  making  these  valua- 
tions: The  law  requires  the  railroad  companies  to  file  with  the  commission  pro- 
files of  their  several  roads.  When  this  has  not  been  done  the  commission  directs 
its  engineer,  in  connection  with  the  engineer  of  the  railroad  company,  to  prepare  a 
proper  profile.  These  being  of  completed  roads,  the  profiles  disclose  the  character 
of  the  material  through  which  the  cuts  and  fills  are  made.  We  th<)n  collect  evi- 
dence of  construction  companies,  contractors  and  others,  as  to  the  cost  of  grading, 
and  put  that  on  our  files.  We,  in  like  manner,  obtain  evidence  of  the  cost  of  cross- 
ties  and  put  that  on  files.  In  like  manner  we  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
iron  and  steel  rails  and  fixtures,  from  manufacturers  and  others,  the  cost  of  engines 
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and  of  all  kinds  of  cars,  from  those  who  make  them  and  from  others,  and  place 
this  evidence  on  file.  So  of  every  article  which  enters  into  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  railroad.  We  also  ascertain  the  value  of  the  right  of  way. 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  value  of  the  physical  property  of  a  railroad,  we  gen- 
erally nx  an  arbitrary  allowance  to  the  company  of  about  6  per  cent  of  our  vsilua- 
tion  of  its  property,  to  cover  the  cost  of  charter  fees  and  for  engineering  s^^vice 
and  counsel  fees.  And  we  make  to  the  company  another  arbitrary  allowance  of 
about  6  per  cent  on  our  value  of  the  property,  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  cost  ot 
construction  during  the  period  of  construction. 

When  this  is  done  the  law  requires  the  commission  to  furnish  a  copy  of  its 
valuation  to  the  railroad  company,  and  give  it  a  notice  of  forty  days  in  which  it 
may  contest  the  accuracy  of  the  valuation.  We  have  done  this  in  everv  case  of 
valuation,  and  not  one  of  our  valuations,  of  all  the  railroads  of  Texas,  nas  been 
contested.  By  our  plan  of  valuation,  if  contested,  we  could  ask  what  item  in  it 
was  complained  of  and  could  from  our  files  show  the  proof  on  which  it  was  made. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislature  in  requiring  these  valuations  was  twofold:  first, 
to  protect  the  patrons  of  the  roads  against  rates  of  freight  which  would  pay 
interest  on  watered  and  fraudulent  stock  and  bonds,  and,  second,  to  enable  the 
commission  to  know,  with  greater  certainty,  what  height  rates  and  passenger 
fares  would  be  required  to  pay  the  interost  on  the  actual  value  of  the  roads. 

I  supposed  that  a  statement  like  this,  showing  some  of  the  means  adopted  in  the 
State  of  Texas  to  secure  fairness  and  justice  between  the  people  and  the  railroads, 
might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Commission  than  an 
attempt  to  make  categorical  answers  to  questions  propounded  by  it. 

In  the  following  I  shall  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the  margin  of  your  ''  Topical 
plan  of  inquiry." 

No.  32.  The  practice,  so  prevalent  among  railroads,  of  making  unjust  discrimina- 
tions as  between  persons,  places,  and  railways,  and  of  allowing  rebates,  cut  rates, 
etc. ,  should  be  prohibited  under  penalties,  which  would  make  the  doing  of  these 
things  a  felony,  and  such  is  the  law  of  Texas.  These  practices  are  conceived  in 
fraud  and  operate  to  the  injury  of  innocent  people.  They  demoralize  the  public 
and  as  a  general  rule  deplete  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  and  benefit  only  the 
managers  who  perpetrate  the  frauds.  The  enforcement  of  the  long  and  short  haul 
policy  is  of  paramount  necessity.  Without  it  a  few  great  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing centers  would  be  bmlt  up,  and  the  people  of  the  smaller  intermediate 
places  w^ould  be  rendered  unable  to  do  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business 
successfully.  And  the  people  between  such  great  commercial  centers  would  be 
taxed,  by  increased  freight  rates,  with  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  great 
centers  of  trade. 

So  long  as  you  make  pecuniary  penalties  the  temptation  is  so  great  that  every 
man  will  take  the  risk  of  doing  wrong.  Of  course  the  company  can  not  answer 
in  pecuniary  damages,  and  if  it  is  a  penitentiary  offense  they  can  not  substitute 
the  company's  liability,  and  they  will  be  more  careful;  at  least  our  legislature 
took  that  view  of  it. 

No.  38.  Unjust  discriminations,  the  allowance  of  rebates,  etc.,  as  practiced, 
tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  of  merchandise  to  the  wealthy  and  large  ship- 
pers, to  increase  the  cost  to  the  poor  and  small  shippers,  cause  every  merchant 
and  shipper  to  fear  that  others  are  getting  lower  rates  than  himself,  and  to 
induce  men,  otherwise  honest,  to  ask  tne  railroads  to  violate  the  law  for  their 
benefit  simply,  as  they  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  self-defense. 

No.  89.  It  IS  due  to  the  public,  and  necessary  to  secure  fair  dealing,  that 
freigfht  rates  should  be  published.  The  method  for  this  provided  by  the  Texas 
law  is  "•  That  each  of  said  railroad  companies  shall  cause  said  schedules  (mean- 
ing the  freight  rates)  and  rules  to  be  printed  in  type  of  a  size  not  much  less  than 
Sica,  and  shall  have  the  same  posted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  each  of  its 
epots  so  as  to  be  inspected  by  tne  public." 

No.  40.  Answering  the  question  as  to  the  cases  in  which  lower  than  the  pnb- 
lished  rates  are  allowed  in  Texas,  I  quote  from  subdivision  (h)  of  section  15  of  the 
railroad  commission  law : 

**  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of  freight  free 
or  at  reduced  rates  for  the  State,  or  for  any  city,  county,  or  town  government,  or 
for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or  from  fairs  and  expositions  for  exhibition  thereof, 
or  the  free  carriage  of  destitute  or  indigent  persons,  or  the  issuance  of  mileage  or 
excursion  passenger  tickets;  nor  prevent  the  railroad  from  giving  free  transpor- 
tation to  ministers  of  religion,  or  free  transportation  to  the  inmates  of  hospitals, 
eleemosynary  or  charitable  institutions,  ana  to  the  employees  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  departments  of  the  State,  or  to  the  peace  officers  of  the  State; 
and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  railroad  from  giving  free 
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transportation  to  any  railroad  officers,  agents,  employees,  attorneys,  stockholders 
or ,  directors,  or  to  the  railroad  commissioners,  their  secretary,  clerks,  and 
employees  hereinbeforeprovided  for." 

And  then,  as  if  a  samcient  number  of  persons  had  not  been  provided  for,  the 
section  adds : 

"  Or  to  any  x>er8on  not  prohibited  by  law,  provided  they,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  not  receive  from  the  State  mileage  when  snch  pass  is  issued." 

That  law  was  in  force  for  H  years,  and  the  commission  has  diligently  attempted 
to  get  it  remedied  so  as  to  make  it  more  reasonable.  I  have  conferred  with 
members  of  the  legislature  time  and  time  a^in  about  it,  but  as  long  as  they 
have  free  tickets,  annual  passes,  they  do  not  afford  us  any  relief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  provision  is  still  in? — A.  Yes.  We  have  very 
fine  legislation  on  the  subject,  according  to  the  view  I  take  of  it,  and  I  always 
look  upon  that  as  a  disgrace  to  the  State. 

No.  50.  I  supix)6e  reference  is  here  made  to  the  case  of  Smyth  vs.  Ames, 
19^  U.  S.  Reports.  While  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  announced  some  very 
important  and  valuable  principles  of  law,  there  is  a  feature  of  the  case  which  I 
take  it  could  not  have  beisn  fairly  represented  to  the  court,  or  understood  by  it. 

In  discussing  the  basis  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  a  railroad  it  said : 

**  What  the  company  is  entitled  to  ask  is  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  that 
which  it  employs  for  the  public  convenience." 

And  that  statement  is  followed  by  the  court  with  the  further  statement  that — 

**  In  order  to  ascertain  that  value,  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  amoxmt 
expended  in  permanent  improvements,  the  amount  and  market  value  of  its  bonds 
and  stock,  the  present  as  compared  with  the  original  cost  of  construction,  tiie 

Srobable  earning  capacity  of  the  property  under  particular  rates  prescribed  by 
tate,  and  the  sum  reauired  to  meet  operating  expenses,  are  all  matters  for  con- 
sideration, and  are  to  oe  given  such  weight  as  may  be  just  and  right  in  each 


case." 


Now,  I  submit,  with  all  respect  for  that  great  court,  that  parts  of  the  foregoing 
statement  will  not  successfully  bear  criticism.  For  instance,  what  just  relation 
is  there  between  the  '*  original  cost  of  construction  "  and  the  present  value  of  a 
railroad?  It  may  have  been  built  when  material  and  labor  bore  a  very  high 
price,  when  stock  and  bonds  were  at  a  great  discoxmt,  or  upon  an  improvident 
and  excessive  contract,  and,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  or  other  causes,  may  not 
now  be  worth  the  half  of  what  it  cost  *'  orij^inally."  The  original  cost  of  a  rail- 
road is  not  and  can  not  be,  in  any  sense,  a  just  measure  of  its  present  value. 

So  the  amount  expended  in  permanent  improvements  can  not  be  a  just  test  of 
the  present  value  of  the  prop€ai;y.  The  material  for  such  improvements  may 
have  cost  too  high,  the  contracts  for  making  them  may  have  been  improvident 
and  excessive ;  such  material  and  labor  may  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price. 

And  the  '*  amount  and  market  vcJue  of  its  bonds  and  stock^'  can  not  be  a  just 
measure  of  the  future  value  of  a  railroad.  There  may  have  been  an  excessive 
issue  of  bonds  and  stock,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  and  our  common  experience 
teaches  us  that  by  speculation  and  manipulation  the  market  value  of  stock  and 
bonds  of  railroads  are  constantly  and  often  violently  fluctuating,  so  that  they  are 
not  a  reliable  or  fit  measure  for  values  of  any  kind. 

Surely  it  will  not  be  seriously  assumed  that  these  matters  will  be  considered  a 
standard  by  which  the  subsequent  value  of  a  railroad  should  be  measured.  I 
submit  as  a  substitute  for  all  this  that  a  safer  means  of  ascertaining  the  present 
value  of  a  railroad  would  be  for  experts  to  ascertain,  as  actual  facts,  what  it 
would  cost  now  to  obtain  the  right  of  way  and  build  and  equip  a  railroad,  mak- 
ing reasonable  additions  to  its  value  to  meet  engineering  expenses,  the  fees  of 
counsel,  the  interest  on  the  money  necessary  for  these  purposes,  and  whatever 
additional  amount  might  be  found  proper  of  actual  ascertoinable  value.  We 
could  thus  determine  the  value  of  a  railroad  upon  the  ascertained  value  of  its 
elements,  and  we  would  not  be  driven  to  loose  speculations,  like  those  stated  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  order  to  assume  what  the  value  of  a  railroad  might  be. 

I  am  inclined  to  make  this  statement  here:  I  believe,  just  as  in  this  case,  that  in 
determining  what  the  rates  shaU  be  the  State  should  furnish  sufficient  revenues  to 
offset  the  railroad  comx)any  for  their  industry.  It  was  assumed  it  was  necessary 
to  limit  the  rates  on  interstate  shipments  and  to  put  into  the  amount  loaned  from 
the  State  the  revenues  derived  from  local  State  shipments.  Now,  then,  to  meet 
that  case  fairly,  the  State  grants  the  charter  and  the  franchises;  it  authorizen 
the  construction  of  the  railroad ;  it  authorizes  its  operation ;  it  authorizes  the 
collection  of  fares  and  revenues,  and  yet  it  is  assumed  that,  notwithstanding  a 
part  of  the  freight  may  be  interstate  freight,  it  is  not  entitled  to  pay  for  the  car- 
riage of  freight  across  the  State.    It  has  cuways  seemed  to  me,  at  any  rate,  when 
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I  know  that  the  State  famishes  the  means  of  transportation,  that  it  ought  to  be 
credited  with  the  amount  it  receives,  though  some  other  corporation  in  connec-  • 
tion  with  the  State  have  no  right  to  it. 

No.  51.  This,  I  suppose,  has  reference  to  the  case  of  Reagan  vs.  The  Farmers* 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  154  U.  S.  In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  the  railroad  commission  law  of  Texas.  The 
only  suggestion  I  have  to  make  about  that  case  is,  that  the  justice  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  discussed  the  freight  rate  case  as  extensively  as  if  that 
had  been  a  material  issue  in  the  case.  The  truth  is,  the  railroad  commission  believed 
that  they  could  win  the  case  as  to  rates,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  commission  law,  but  their  rates  would  have  stood  enjoined  until  the 
finad  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  might 
have  been  from  3  to  5  years,  and  which  they  felt  would  be  a  serious  misfortune  to 
the  people  of  Texas,  and  therefore  in  the  circuit  court  they  withdrew  their  answer 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  order  to  secure  an  early  decision  on  the  constitution- 
alitv  of  the  law.  This  was  the  question  before  the  court,  and  its  earhr  decision 
enaoled  the  commission,  with  much  less  delay,  to  assume  the  control  of  the  ques- 
tion of  freight  rates. 

I  never  understood  why  the  question  of  rates  was  discussed,  because  we  aban- 
doned it  in  the  court  below. 

No.  52.  Congress  should  prohibit  the  Federal  courts  from  issuing  Injunctions 
pendente  lite  in  cases  in  which  suits  may  be  brought  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
freight  rates,  until  the  rates  are  found  to  be  unjust  or  illegal.  Otherwise  a  judge 
at  chambers,  on  an  ex  parte  statement,  may  arrest  the  employment  of  rates  which 
have  been  re^larly  made  by  proper  authority,  and  in  this  way  arrest  the  business 
of  a  great  railroad,  or  a  system  of  roads,  or  of  a  whole  State,  which  has  been  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  injunctions  heretofore  issued.  The  issuance  of  such  injunc- 
tions is  too  ^eat  and  too  dangerous  a  power  to  be  intrusted  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  any  one  judge  or  more  without  a  previous  lawful  ascertainment  whether  they 
are  just  and  legal  or  unjust  and  illegal.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  judges  to 
assume  that  rates  made  by  lawful  authority  will  cause  irreparable  injury  before 
their  justice  or  injustice  can  be  determined  by  a  court.  When  a  State  railroad 
commission,  duly  appointed  and  sworn,  has  agreed  to  freight  rates,  some  deference 
is  due  to  its  oificial  action  and  to  the  authority  of  the  State  it  represents.  At  all 
events,  courts  should  be  prohibited  from  issuing  temporary  injunctions  until  both 
sides  of  the  case  have  been  represented  and  heard. 

When  an  injunction  is  sought  to  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  freight  rates 
which  have  been  established  in  conformity  with  law,  the  right  of  way  should  be 
given  such  suits  over  other  business  in  idl  the  courts  by  Congress  for  interstate 
shipments  and  by  the  legislature  for  State  shipments. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  at  your  service. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  You  are  the  author  of  the  Reagan  bill?— -A.  I 
shoula  make  some  explanation  about  that.  The  first  bill  introduced  on  that  sub- 
ject of  pooling  was  introduced  when  I  was  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  was 
introduced  Jt)y  Mr.  Hopkins ,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  took  a  very  active  interest  in  trying  to  get  it  considered  by  the  committee, 
but  failed  to  get  it  considered  during  that  Congress.  Hopkins  didn^  return  to  the 
next  Congress;  I  was  returned.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  asking  me  to  reintro- 
duce the  bill.  I  had  already  prepared  a  bill  with  a  view  to  introducing  it.  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  contains  thereat  remedial  features  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law,  except  as  to  the  commission,  and  it  passed  the  House  several  times — 
I  think,  as  many  as  three  times — before  it  went  to  the  Senate.  In  the  Senate 
it  was  amended,  adding  the  commission  features  of  it.  The  question  of  the  com- 
mission now  arose.  I  might  say  that  the  fear  of  whoever  the  President  might  be 
who  would  make  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  influenced  us  somewhat, 
because  we  did  not  know  but  what  the  influence  the  railroads  would  bring  to 
bear  would  lead  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  who  would  not  execute  the 
law;  so  the  law  was  made  to  point  out  what  they  could  do  and  what  they  could 
not  do,  and  fixed  the  penalty,  to  be  thereaner  determined  by  the  courts. 
That  was,  of  course,  changed.  I  put  in  the  House  bill  a  provision  that  State 
courts  should  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Federal  courts  in  civil  cases. 
That  passed  the  House,  but  the  conference  committee  struck  it  out.  I  also  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  railroad  companies  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  rebates  and  cut  rates.  In  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  was  struck  out,  because  it  was  decided  that  they  would  all  be  grQil|7 
alike  and  that  the  penalty  should  be  put  upon  them  alike.  I  think  the  main 
remedial  features  of  that  bill  were  embodied  in  the  bill  I  got  passed  through  Uie 
House  several  times. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What  Ck>ngress  was  that?— A.  Forty-fourth 
(}ongress. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  was  in  1879?— A.  1878.  That  was  the  time 
it  was  finally  passed.  Hopkins  introduced  the  bill  in  1876,  and  I  introduced  my 
bill  first  in  1878. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  And  are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  of  that  bill 
as  It  was  afterwards  passed  by  the  House  and  finally  adopted  in  Texas;  are  vour 
people  in  Texas  satisfied  with  it? — ^A.  I  think  the  law  is  a  very  good  one.  I  think 
the  law  is  all  right  if  it  is  fairly  and  justly  interpreted. 

2.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  That  is,  by  the  courts?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  claim  in  ^our  paper,  which,  of  course,  is  testi- 
mony, that  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  shoald  have  certain  powers  in 
regard  to  rate  making? — ^A.  Yes.  I  know  the  objection  is  made  to  that  that  the  sys- 
tem would  be  so  exclusively  with  the  commission  that  it  would  be  impracticable; 
but  I  have  studied  this  question  practically  for  the  last  8  or  10  years,  and.  under  a 
fair  law,  I  don*t  see  why  it  can  not  be  done.  Of  course,  a  system  of  rates  can  be 
fixed  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  country  which  would  have  the  same  rates..  If  it  can 
not  be  done  in  that  way  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  other  way  that  yoii  can  ever 
get  that  question  fairly  solved. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  pooling? — ^A.  I  have  spoken  on 
that  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  railroad  commissioners.  I  think  if  vou 
can  not  have  the  rates  fixed  in  that  way  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  regulate 
by  law.  My  idea  has  been  that  if  we  can  not  get  a  law  regulating  the  rates, 
we  ought  to  provide  for  agreements  bin^ng  in  force  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  railroad  commission,  and  to  be  amended  or  revoked  by  the  commission, 
and  with  provisions  for  the  imposing  of  a  penalty  sufiELciently  severe  on  railroad 
directors  for  the  violation  of  any  of  their  contracts.  A  great  many  efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  to  get  out  of  rate  wars  and  keep  peace 
among  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  pooling,  is  it  not,  unless  you 
have  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  a  contract  and  one  that  can  be  enforced  by  any 
company  or  by  the  United  States  against  any  company? — A.  Yes;  that  under  the 
control  of  the  commission  would  eo  a  great  way  toward  preventing  rate  cutting 
and  to  secure  a  regular  rule  regelating  rates.  If  we  could  not  get  good  legis- 
lation which  would  enable  the  commission  to  make,  regulate,  and  maintain  rates, 
I  think  that  would  be  the  next  best  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  power  of  reducing  rates  and  the 
power  of  controlling  and  regulating  rates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  com- 
mission? You  are  aware  that  the  Interstate  Commission  has  for  seversJ  years 
been  asking  for  power  of  reducing  rates  and  regulating  rates  that  had  not  been 

Eut  into  operation  b^r  the  railroad  companies  themselves?— A.  You  will  have  seen 
rom  what  I  have  said  that  my  view  is  that  the  Interstate  Commission  should 
have  the  power  of  making,  reg^ulating,  and  maintaining  rates.  I  think  that  the 
commission  should  have  some  power  of  reducing  rates  at  all  events. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  they  had  the  power  of  reducing  rates, 
that  would  practically  mean  that  they  could  establish  rates? — ^A.  It  would  help  a 
great  deal. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  commission  x>08sesses  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  work  out  a  schedule  of  rates  for  this  country  as  a  whole? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  don't  doubt  it.  They  have  some  very  able  experts  there.  It  is  the  same 
practice  that  enables  a  commission  to  do  that  work  in  the  State;  it  is  only  appl^- 
mg  it  on  a  larger  scale.  The  principles  are  the  same;  there  is  no  difference  m 
them  at  all.  We  have  a  territory  in  the  state  of  Texas  that  is  larger  than  France 
and  with  nearly  10,000  miles  of  railroad  and  nearly  60  active  operating  roads. 
The  commission  under  the  law  governing  these  great  powers  is  composed  of  three 
commissioners,  two  expert  rate  makers,  an  auditor,  secretary,  engineer,  and  one 
clerk,  and  we  maintain  it  although  of  course  it  is  very  hard  work.  However,  it 
is  necessary,  so  we  maintain  it  although  we  cannot  have  any  specified  hours;  we 
work  all  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  your  commission  fix  the  rates  of  Texas? — ^A.  Yes. 
We  miake  the  rates,  regulate  them,  and  have  absolute  control. 


Q.  State  railroads  only? — A.  I  mean  State  shipments. 


j.  How  would  you  arrange  about  the  shipment  of  freight  from  St.  Louis  to 
Austin?— A.  That  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Q.  You  would  not  control  the  rate  in  Texas  where  shipments  are  made  from 
one  State  to  another? — A.  No;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  controls  any 
rate  if  it  is  from  one  State  to  another;  freight  from  another  State  or  from  a  for- 
eign country  is  out  of  our  jurisdiction. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen,)  Yon  simply  regalate  the  State  traffic? — A.  Yes; 
by  law  and  by  our  action. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Yonsjioke  of  the  case  of  Smythe  v.  Ames  in  your 
testimony.  I  think  you  implied  that  a  very  important  part  of  that  decision 
seemed  to  be  overlooked? — A.  Yes;  about  the  methods  to  be  adopted  as  to  certain 
values. 

Q.  In  the  fixing  of  rates  now  you  can  be  guided,  since  that  decision,  only  by  the 
earning  capacitor  of  the  railroads  as  regards  their  control  of  State  traffic? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  what  I  tned  to  deal  with  really.  I  have  said  that  investi^tion  will  show 
that  if  that  decision  in  that  respect  is  carried  out  and  enforced,  it  will  bankrupt 
every  railroad  in  the  United  States;  I  don't  think  there  will  be  a  single  exception 
to  it.  When  you  take  away  the  right  from  a  State  to  embrace  in  its  receipts  pay 
for  all  the  carriage  done  in  it,  you  take  from  it  the  right  to  embrace  in  its  receipts 
the  cost  of  interstate  shipments,  and  it  makes  the  amount  so  low  that  it  will  not 
be  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  property  and  the  operating  expenses. 
The  enforcement  of  that  particular  law  will  bankrupt  every  road  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  I  was  looking  at  that  question  from  another  stcmdpoint  altogether.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  large  part  of  tne  State  traffic  is  but  the  initial  or  original  proportion 
of  other  traffic;  that  most  of  the  traffic  which  becomes  interstate  is  in  its  initial 
stages  State  traffic ,  and  from  that  point  of  view  a  considerable  portion  of  the  traffic 
within  the  State  is  really  interstate,  or  in  character  it  becomes  interstate,  and  the 
railroads  so  regard  it.  If  there  is  an  all-through  freight  business  and  by  allow- 
ing a  charge  on  the  all-through  business  of  rates  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
that  business,  would  it  not  impose  such  a  high  local  maximum  of  rates  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  State  commission  to  regulate  rates? — 
A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  know  this  very  question  has  arisen  with  regard  to  tickets.  The  rates 
fixed  by  ticket  men  have  been  set  aside  because  of  this  ruling  in  Smythe  v, 
Ames.  Why  do  you  offer  your  schedule  in  Texas?— A.  In  our  State  we  are 
threatened  with  legislation  on  that  very  subject.  This  freight  shipped  on  a  pub- 
lished rate,  which  constitutes  a  contract  between  the  railroad  and  shipper  from 
one  point  to  another  in  the  State,  causes  some  railroads  to  xmdertake  to  assume 
they  must  necessarily  be  interstate  shipments;  it  must  necessarily  go  somewhere 
else.  Our  law  provides  that  our  jurisdiction  covers  shipments  from  one  point 
to  another  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  action  of  the  commission  there  is  when 
the  bill  of  lading  calls  for  a  shipment  from  one  xK>int  to  another  in  the  State. 
That  is  the  contract  for  the  local  State  shipment. 

Q.  TBy  Representative  LiORImer.)  It  the  commission  yon  suggest  fixes  the  rate 
would  it  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  into  consideration  every  item  of  the 
expense?— A.  It  would  seem  theoretically  that  that  would  be  necessary;  practi- 
cally it  is  never  done,  because  the  items  that  enter  into  it  are  so  numerous  that  the 
degree  in  which  they  affect  the  rate  is  uncertain.  They  would  have  to  be  guided 
by  experience  from  day  to  day,  as  there  is  no  science  in  rate  making.  You  can 
not  make  a  science  out  of  rate  making;  you  have  to  be  governed  by  experience 
from  day  to  day,  and  how  much  a  particular  ^©c«  of  freight  costs,  and  what 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  expense  of  carriage.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
you  must  necessarily  put  very  low  rates  on.  Then  there  are  other  things,  very 
costly  things,  you  put  a  very  high  rate  on.  There  is  no  uniformity,  because  if 
yon  make  a  uniform  rate  it  would  make  rates  almost  nothixig  on  costly  goods  and 
almost  if  not  quite  prohibitive  on  these  cheaper  thin^.  In  theory  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  everything,  but  so  far  as  the  practice  is  concerned  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider"  all  these  things,  and  it  can  not  be  done  for  the  reason  I 
stated — ^because  the  road  has  to  be  guided  by  every  day's  experience  and  the 
observation  of  what  has  been  done  before  and  the  effect  of  it. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  learn  from  you  is,  whether  or  not,  ultimately,  this  commission 
that  fixes  the  rate  would  not  have  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  employees  of 
the  roads?— A.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  necessary;  I  don't  think  one  follows  the 
other  necessarily;  that  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  corporation  and  its 
emyloyees. 

Q.  If  every  item  of  expense  must  be  considered  is  not  that  one  of  the  items. — ^A. 
Of  course  a  part  of  the  cost  of  transportation  is  the  expense  of  the  employees  of 
the  road. 

O.  Would  it  not  finally  have  control  of  the  road  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  road? — ^A.  They  would  not  undertake  to  determine  a  question  which 
no  commission  has  jurisdiction  of,  and  which  the  courts  alone  have  jurisdiction 
of,  and  would  not  undertake  to  determine  the  rate  of  wages.  They  might  consider 
that  in  making  up  the  rate  on  freight,  but  they  would  not  determine  that  question 
independently. 
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Q.  Yon  think  if  they  were  to  fix  the  rates  they  woTild  have  to  take  the  wages 
into  consideration? — ^A.  They  would  necessarily  consider  everythingthat  affected 
the  cost  of  transx)ortation  so  far  as  they  practically  could.  The  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  such  an  endless  number  of  thin^  that  enter  into  th  cost  of  transi>orta- 
tion  that  you  have  to  be  guided  by  what  nas  been  done  in  the  past,  the  experience 
of  day  to  day  and  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
carriage  of  any  particular  commodity  and  to  make  the  carriage  valuable  to  the 
pubHc  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  railroad;  so  that 
a  railroad  commission  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  such  a  question  as  that,  with 
the  opportunity  of  an  examination  to  see  what  the  carriage  nad  been  heretofore. 
Of  course,  to  get  down  to  the  details  would  be  a  matter  of  infinite  labor,  and  I 
suppose  very  unsatisfactory. 

Q.  It  striKes  me  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  railroad  company  to  go  into  all 
those  details.  All  our  railroads  to-day,  in  considering  the  rate  they  make,  take 
into  consideration  all  those  causes. — ^A.  Our  annual  rex)ort  shows  the  extent  to 
which  our  commission  goes  into  that  subject.  Of  course  we  did  not  embrace 
every  item,  but  we  show  a  great  many  of  the  controlling  influences  that  enter 
into  the  cost  of  transportation.  These  things  are  considered  in  connection  with 
others.  It  is  not  only  a  question  as  to  what  is  reasonable  npon  each  commodity, 
but  we  have  also  to  consider  the  questions  growing  out  of  competition. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  connection  with  this  question  of  rates  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  you  think  Government  ownership,  in  case  we  should  come  to 
that,  would  mean  the  elimination  of  discrimination. — A.  It  is  a  verjr  big  ques- 
tion you  are  asking,  and  I  have  discussed  it  very  fully  on  other  occasions.  Gov- 
ernment ownership  would,  I  think,  necessarily  make  the  cost  of  transportation 
much  greater  than  its  cost  under  the  influence  of  private  interests,  corporate 
interests.  They  exercise  all  the  economies  they  can  in  cheax)ening  transportation 
and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  it  from  time  to  time.  As  they  have  made 
improvements  of  various  kinds  that  facilitate  and  cheax)en  transportation,  rates 
have  gone  down.  If  the  Government  owned  the  roads  and  appointed  the 
employees  the  influence  of  private  interests  and  corporate  interests  would  go  out 
of  it,  and  all  experience  shows  that  everything  the  Government  does  requires  more 
time,  more  men,  and  more  money  than  the  lixe  thing  done  by  the  private  individ- 
ual or  corporation.  So  I  take  it  for  granted,  as  the  railroads  are  managed  under 
corporate  and  private  interests,  the  rates  can  be  and  as  a  rule  will  be  cheaper  than 
would  be  possible  to  make  them  if  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  there  are  other  elementary  troubles  about  that.  There  are  now  nearly 
900,000  employees  in  the  service  of  the  railroads.  They  are  men  in  the  active  years 
of  life,  energetic ,  intelligent  men.  Give  the  Government  the  appointment  of  these 
men  in  addition  to  the  appointments  it  now  makes  and  any  man  who  is  President 
can  continue  himself  in  office  just  as  long  as  he  wants  to.  I  remember  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Webster  and  one  made  by  Mr,  Calhoun  over  50  years  ago  in  their 
respective  States,  and  each  discussed  the  question  and  reached  about  the  same 
conclusion.  Each  said  that  when  the  number  of  Government  employees  reached 
100,000  it  would  endanger  the  character  of  the  Government  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  There  is  now  not  less  than  160,000  employees.  Add  the  railroad  employees 
to  it  and  you  have  over  1,000,000  men  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  with 
their  families  and  their  influences.  To  my  mind  Government  ownership  means  the 
subversion  of  our  system  ofgovemment  and  the  destruction  of  popular  liberty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  not  experience  shown  that  they  were  false  proph- 
ets?— ^A,  I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  turned  out  that  when  we  reached  100,000  we 
endangered  the  Gk>vemment,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  say  they  were  false  prophets, 
because  I  take  it  there  is  no  man  who  has  studied  carefully  the  operations  of  this 
Government  that  does  not  see  the  increased  danger  of  multiplication  of  offices 
under  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Lorimer.)  They  probably  had  in  mind  the  population 
at  that  time. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  my  question  I  had  another  point  in  mind. 
The  recognized  evil  of  the  transportation  business  is  that  of  discrimination? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  do  not  believe  regulation  will  be  effective 
that  we  oneht  to  deal  with  this  question  of  discriminations  by  Government  owner- 
ship. Would  Government  ownership  necessarily  eliminate  discrimination? — A.  It 
would  have  an  influence  in  this  way:  Under  corporate  and  private  management 
the  managers  are  interested  in  getting  the  most  freight  they  can  get.  Under 
Gk>vemment  control  that  element  would  be  absent  from  the  managers  of  the  road, 
they  being  under  the  employment  of  the  Government  and  not  interested  in  the 
aggregate  amount  earned  by  the  railroads.  It  might  have  some  influence  in  pre- 
venting discriminations  in  that  respect. 
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Q.  Would  not  the  inflnenceof  localities  result  in  discriminations  between  local- 
ities?—A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  The  valuation  per  mile  yon  put  on  roads  in  Texas — ^is  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  taxation?— A.  No;  it  does  not  control  taxation. 

Q.  Are  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  companies  limited  to  the  valnation  of  their 
roads?— A.  All  of  the  roads  that  have  been  bnilt  since  the  passage  of  the  law. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  retroactive.  It  is  applied  only  on  the  new  roads.  It  conld 
not  affect  the  stocks  and  bonds  issued  before  the  passage  of  the  law. 

Q.  Supx)ose  the  railroad  has  increased  its  terminals  in  cities  a  good  deal  over 
what  they  originally  cost,  what  effect  would  that  have — simply  to  raise  the  price 
of  stocks?— A.  Our  view — we  have  never  practically  acted  on  it — is  that  on 
account  of  increased  value  of  the  propertv  a  revaluation  might  be  called  for.  If 
the  conditions  change  I  think  they  would  nave  a  right  to  a  i*evalnation. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  anything  for  improvements  of  railroads  and  betterments  of 
conditions  in  making  the  rates  for  these  railroads?— ^A.  What  we  do  is  to  take  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  ri^ht  of  way,  take  evidence  of  the  value  of  all  that  enters 
into  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road,  then  get  its  physical  value,  and 
then  add  to  that  arbitrarily  an  allowance  in  the  aggregate  of  about  12  -per  cent. 
So  we  do  not  quite  reach  tne  subject  of  that  question. 

Q.  Every  railroad  is  trying  to  better  itself ;  adds  heavier  rails ;  makes  better 
bridges ;  has  better  ties,  x>erhaps,  and  rock-ballasted  roadbeds.  Now,  do  you  allow 
anything  for  that  in  your  making  of  rates?— A.  No;  we  take  the  value  of  the  road : 
what  it  would  take  to  rebuild  the  road.  As  I  suggested,  we  have  contemplated 
that  as  improvements  are  made  and  the  value  of  the  property  increases  corpora- 
tions may  demand  a  revaluation  and  would  be  entitled  to  it  if  the  increase  was 
such  as  to  call  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  system  of  taxation,  among  the  various  ssrstems 
of  the  united  States,  do  you  favor  for  railroads?— A.  I  like  the  {dan  adopted  in 
Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  railroad  commission  fixes  the  vidue,  because 
they  have  the  means  of  Imowing  what  ought  to  be  known.  I  think  in  our  State 
the  commission  can  not  do  that.  In  the  nrst  place,  the  railroad  comjmny  gives  in 
its  property  to  the  assessor  of  taxes,  and  then  there  is  a  board  of  revision  that 
goes  over  that  and  can  raise  or  lower  the  taxes  if  it  thinks  proper.  Then  the 
board  of  revision  passes  on  them.  Now,  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  way  it  is 
worked:  The  Texas  and  Pacific  road  is  capitalized  at  about  $00,000  a  mile.  It  is 
valued  by  us  at  about  $18,000  a  mile.  It  is  given  in  by  them  for  taxes  at  about 
$8,000  a  mile.  They  ask  us  to  impose  rates  upon  the  people  that  will  i>ay  interest 
and  dividends  on  $90,000  while  they  do  not  propose  to  pay  taxes  on  but  $8,000. 
That  is  a  pretty  strong  illustration,  but  it  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  What  is  this  Kentucky  system  you  speak  of  ?— A.  The  commission  fixes  the 
value.  I  do  not  assume  t^e  railroads  ought  to  be  taxed  their  full  value,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  other  prox>erty.  as  a  rule,  is  given  in  at  its  full  value;  but  if 
we  could  ascertain  the  percentage  less  than  the  full  value  at  which  other  prox>erty 
is  given  in  that  oueht  to  apply  to  our  valuation  of  railroads  also. 

Q.  You  tax  the  n-anchise  in  Texas? — ^A.  There  is  now  a  contest  going  on  about 
that.    It  has  never  been  done  heretofore. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  the  value  of  the  franchise? — ^A.  I  have  never  under- 
taken to  determine  that. 

Q.  Has  anybody  in  Texas? — ^A.  The  county  courts  are  now  at  work  on  that  and 
there  is  litigation  in  several  counties  about  it.  The  cases  are  to  test  this  plan  of 
valuation  or  the  franchise. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  how  the  value  of  the  franchise  should  be  obtained? — 
A.  I  have  seen  statements  of  the  method,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  it  intel- 
ligently to  you.  I  have  seen  statements  of  the  method  by  which  they  propose  to 
reach  the  value  of  the  franchise.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  odd  that  the  State  should 
tax  the  property  and  the  earnings.  We  have,  I  believe,  a  tax  on  the  gross  earnings 
of  passenger  fares  and  a  small  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  freight.  If  we  should 
tax  the  property  and  then  tax  the  earnings  and  then  tax  the  franchise  it  would 
seem  to  me  it  would  be  going  a  good  ways. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Then  you  think  if  the  property  and  the 
receipts  are  taxed  that  the  franchise  ought  not  to  be? — ^A.  I  think  we  had  better  stop 
there;  that  would  be  my  idea. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  levy  all  the  taxes 
on  the  earnings  than  to  tax  the  prox>erty  and  the  earnings  both?  In  Wisconsin  the 
tax  is  on  the  receipts. — A.  I  have  never  undertaken  to  consider  which  of  these 
plans  would  be  better.  Railroads  with  us  are  taxed  upon  their  supposed  value, 
and  the  average  vsduation  in  the  State  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$8,000  a  mile.    Some  go  as  high  as  $10,000,  and  others  a  great  deal  lower. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  Yon  apoke  of  a  defect  in  the  interBtate-com- 
merce  law,  made  so  by  a  decision  of  the  conrt.  Will  you  explain  that  a  little  more 
fully  as  to  rate  making?  It  was  with  reference  to  goods  bronght  from  foreign 
countries  in  comparison  with  domestic  goods? — A.  If  you  ever  have  occasion  to 
look  into  that,  and  if  you  take  up  the  opinion  of  the  railroad  commission  as 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Cooley,  you  will  find  it  is  a  very  elaborate  and  masterly 
opinion.  It  is  just  like  a  geometrical  demonstration.  He  shows,  it  seems  to  me, 
beyond  doubt  that  the  autnority  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  rates  is  limited 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  circuit  court  of  New  York  sustained 
that  opinion.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  sustained  that  view.  It  was  reversed 
under  conditions  that  allow  them  to  cnar^  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  as  from  Liver- 
XK)ol  or  London  to  San  Francisco.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  only  extended  to  our  soil,  and  to  the  marine  league  from  the 
shore.  They  take  jurisdiction  of  the  oceans — all  of  them,  and  of  commercial 
states  in  all  conntries,  because  you  see  in  their  oinnion  they  enumerate  different 
countries  in  which  there  may  be  railroads  bringing  commerce  to  be  forwarded 
here.  It  also  seems  to  me  very  Strang  that  they  could  take  jurisdiction  for  such 
a  purpose  when  they  can  take  jurisdiction  for  no  other  purpose  under  the  sun. 
I  ao  not  understand  it.  Under  that,  a  man  in  London  or  Liverpool  would  make 
a  contract  for  delivering  merchandise  at  ports  a^eed  on  for  Chicago.  They 
would  agree  what  portion  should  be  siven  to  the  railroad  bringing  the  merchan- 
dise to  the  port,  whatportion  should  be  ^ven  to  the  ocean  carrier,  and  what  to 
the  inland  carrier.  The  complaint  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  was  that  the 
portion  which  went  to  the  inland  carrier  was  much  less  than  the  rate  that  our  citi- 
zens had  to  pay.  In  the  dissenting  opinion  in  that  case  it  is  very  forcibly  stated 
that  that  is  a  strong  discrimination  against  our  own  merchants  and  our  own  man- 
ufacturers. Now,  m  addition  to  that,  in  the  tenth  annufd  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  there  is  a  very  able  argument  showing  that  this  has 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  commission  or  anybody  else  to  determine  what  the 
rates  shall  be  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  an  amendment  to  that  bill  regulate  that 
matter? — ^A.  That  would  do  it,  and  I  trust  Congress  may  take  it  up  and  so  amend 
it  as  to  make  rates  uniform. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  yon  like  also  to  see  the  interstate-commerce 
law  amended  so  as  to  bring  interstate  railroads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  national  banks  are  now;  that  is,  that  experts  may  be  sent  out  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  interstate  railroads? — ^A.  They  ought  to  have  the  power 
to  send  their  experts  and  examine  the  offtce  records.  We  used  to  have  that  power, 
and  we  used  it.  We  knew  morally  that  the  roads  were  allowing  rebates  and 
making  cut  rates,  but  the  legislature  refused  to  give  us  any  appropriation  by 
which  we  might  have  the  necessary  investigation  made  to  get  the  legal  evidence 
of  it.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature  before  the  last  one,  we  asked  for  $5,000  a 
year  for  two  years,  but  stated  to  them  that  we  could  not  tell  what  we  wanted 
with  it,  but  promised  that  we  would  return  $10  for  each  and  every  one  they  gave 
us.  We  got  the  governor,  and  the  attorney-general,  and  the  State  treasurer  to 
unite  in  the  request,  and  they  finally  consented  to  fl^ve  us  one  appropriation  of 
$5,000.  We  have  already  returned  $67,500  in  penalties,  and  a  good  many  cases 
remaining  vet.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  check  it.  That  enabled  our  auditor 
to  go  into  their  offtces.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  the  inspection  of  papers,  con- 
tracts, and  everything,  and  bring  them  before  us  and  examine  them  as  witnesses. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended  giving  the 
commission  that  power? — ^A.  Yes;  because  if  they  can  keep  secret  from  the  com- 
mission their  doings  there  is  no  use  for  the  law. 

di-  You  will  probably  ^t  your  $5,000  a  year  in  Texas  hereafter  ?— A.  Yes;  they 
made  us  an  allowance  this  last  legislature,  but  we  do  not  have  so  much  use  for  it. 
While  the  railroads  contested  our  commission  law  very  earnestly  at  first  and 
carried  it  to  the  supreme  court,  now  most  of  the  railroads  say  it  is  a  benefit  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  public,  because  it  x>rotects  l^em  against  themselves  and 
stops  the  giving  of  rates  and  the  wasting  of  revenue. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  complaints  ajD^ainst  the  Belt  line  around  Chi- 
cago?— ^A.  No ;  I  know  there  was  some  litigation  and  a  decision,  but  I  never  took 
I)aarticular  interest  in  that  question. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  in  your  section  of  the  country  about  it?— A.  I  think 
the  cattiemen  of  Texas  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  do. 
I  understood  that  there  was  a  charge  of  $2  a  car  for  bringing  the  cars  off  the  roads 
into  the  city,  and  I  think  I  saw  a  statement  that  the  courts  had  reduced  that  to 
$1  a  car.    X  am  not  famUiar  with  that  sufficientiy  to  express  an  opinion  about  it. 
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to  believe 


Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  your  e^roerience  leads  yon 
I  yon  could  enforce  the  imprisonment  penalty? — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it ;  as  well  as  vou  can  for  any  other  felony. 

Q.  Do  3rou  think  a  jury  in  this  country  would  convict  and  send  a  man  to  prison 
for  violating  the  law  regulating  transportation? — ^A.  Well,  I  take  it  for  granted 
they  would  not  commit  perjury,  and  the  law  requires  conviction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  you  ever  have  any  cases  of  that  kind  in  Texas? — 
A.  ^one  that  I  know  of.    We  had  a  pecuniary  penalty  before  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Which  of  the  three  freight  classifications  is  Texas  in  ?— 
A.  We  have  the  Western. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  conflict  with  the  classification  committee  ? — ^A.  We  have 
no  special  conflict,  because  we,  in  a  general  way,  adopted  their  classification.  But 
in  their  classification  they  make,  in  several  cases,  reservations  in  the  Interest  of 
the  road.  Our  law  prohibits  them  from  making  any  of  these  reservations.  We 
have  our  classification  made  out  and  based  on  the  Western  classification,  but  these 
clauses — for  instance,  exempting  them  from  liability  in  various  cases — ^we  strike 
them  out  of  our  classification. 

Q.  Do  the  shippers  of  Texas  have  an  advantage  over  those  of  surrounding 
States? — A.  They  can  not  enforce  these  exceptional  clauses  against  the  people 
there.    They  have  no  legal  force. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  method  by  which  the  rates  are  fixed  by  the  classification 
committee  is  the  proper  one  ?  Are  both  sides  f  ullyheard  before  the  committee  ? — 
A.  All  interests  ougnt,  of  course,  to  be  heard.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  very  earnestly  urged  uniform  classification,  or  at  least  as  near  as  can 
be  made  practical,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public  and  of  ^i*eat 
convenience  to  the  railroads  also.  There  are  different  systems  of  classifications, 
as  you  referred  to,  and  these  give  considerable  annoyance. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  any  views  on  ticket  scalping  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Q.  Eteveyou  any  su^^estion  as  to  how  to  prevent  it? — ^A.  WeU,yes.  I  have 
never  thought  about  proposing  a  remedy.  You  can  make  it  a  -penal  offense  to 
engage  in  that  business. 

Q.  Whom  would  you  punish,  the  purchaser  or  the  seller  ? — A.  In  case  we  would 
have  no  witness,  I  would  punish  the  scalper. 

Q.  Suppose  the  ticket  is  purchased  by  an  individual  and  then  sold  on  the  plat- 
form to  another  person  who  is  about  to  make  a  return  trip ;  would  you  punish 
either  of  these  two? — ^A.  Well,  that  would  be  for  legislation  to  determine.  I 
would  not  like  to  make  a  statement  about  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Q.  You  know  we  had  a  bill  before  Congress  providing  for  a  penalty  for  pur- 
chasing and  selling  tickets  that  are  purchased  bv  an  individual  intending  to  make 
a  trip,  and  selling  it  to  another  x>erson  who  might  make  the  whole  trip  or  half  of 
it? — ^A.  Our  law  meets  that  in  this  way  :  If  the  person  purchases  a  ticket  and  does 
not  use  it,  he  can  go  back  to  the  office  and  have  it  redeemed. 

Q.  This  bill  also  had  a  redemption  clause  in  it? — A.  With  that  clause,  I  would 
make  him  go  to  the  railroad  and  not  let  him  speculate. 

Q.  You  would  put  him  in  jail  if  he  sold  it  to  anybody  else? — ^A.  Whatever  the 
law  said,  I  would  put  it  on  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  evil  in  ticket  scalping? — 
A.  It  enables  the  railroads  themselves,  as  a  party^  to  it,  to  underbid  each  other, 
and  makes  discriminations  in  that  way,  some  having  to  pay  full  rates  and  some 
less  than  full  rates.  That  is  one  of  the  evils.  Then  there  are  statements  in  the 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  a  great  many  frauds  are 
perpetrated  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ticket  scalper.  I  do  not  know  as 
1  can  say  what  they  are,  but  the  reports  show  the  numerous  cases  in  which  frauds 
grow  out  of  it. 

Q.  Elave  you  studied  the  subject  enough  to  know  whether  the  railroads  them- 
selves are  responsible  for  the  system? — ^A.  In  some  cases  they  are.  because  they 
agree  with  their  agents  to  undersell  other  people.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ought  to 
say  it.  I  think  it  is  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  though  I  suppose  it  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  assigned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  should  be  prohibited.  A  railroad  in  Chicago  in  competition  with 
others  mignt  go  to  a  scalper  and  say,  *'  You  sell  these  tickets  at  such  a  percentage, 
and  I  will  give  you  such  a  profit." 

(^.  You  know  it  is  the  railroads  that  have  gone  to  Congress  asking  for  this 
legislation,  and  not  the  brokers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  railroads  can  break  it  up  whenever  they  act  unitedly 
upon  it? — A.  It  seems  to  me  they  could,  like  all  other  sorts  of  free  tickets.    I  do 
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not  know  why  they  conld  not  do  it.  I  know  the  ndlroadB  have  told  ns  that  they 
wanted  free  passes  prohibited.  I  told  them  very  plainly,  **  I  do  not  suppose  yon 
do  want  it,  becanse  if  you  wanted  to  all  yon  have  to  do  is  to  withdraw  your 
passes  and  it  will  be  no  trouble  at  all." 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  large  railroad  lobby  in  Washington  seeking  the 
passage  of  the  antiscalinng  bill  and  not  asking  to  have  any  defects  in  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  remedied? — A.  I  do  not  Know.  Mavbe  they  think  it  will 
benefit  them  to  get  the  scalping  bill  through  and  not  benefit  them  to  get  the  other 
legislation. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest? — A. 
I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Chicago.  III.,  November  IS,  1899, 

TESTIICGHY  OF  MS.  JOHH  J.  HTLAHD, 

Traffic  Manager  Freight  Bureau,  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  3.55  p.  m.,  November  15, 1899,  Mr.  John  J.  Hyland  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  bemg  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportatioo 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  You  may  state  your  name  and  place  of  res 
idence.— A.  John  J.  Hyland,  Chicago,  HI. 

Q.  Your  business?— A.  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Freight  Bureau,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Witness.  Before  reading  this  paper  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
These  are  my  own  suggestions,  which  I  believe  will  be  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which  I  nave  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  traffic  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  This  is  a  production  not  of  the  board  of  trade, 
but  of  your  own  individual  ideas? — A.  Yes;  that  is  ripht. 

(Reading:)  Although  we  have  some  grievances  agamst  the  railroads,  the  board 
of  trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  does  not  at  present  desire  to  enter  a  formal  com- 
plaint with  your  honorable  commission. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  this  board  that  your  kind  invitation  affords  an 
opportunity  to  offer,  through  our  freight  bureau,  a  few  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  transportation,  or,  rather,  on  the  matter  of  a  "  legalized  railroad  ik)o1." 

We  are  aware  that  many  well-meaning  persons,  including  some  of  our  own 
members,  are  in  favor  of  a  legalized  railroad  pool,  in  the  belief  that  more  stable 
rates  would  obtain  under  a  pool  than  under  the  present  system  of  open  competition. 

A  very  large  majority  of  our  members,  and,  we  believe,  a  large  majority  also  of 
the  general  public,  oppose  a  legalized  railroad  pool  and  favor  *'  necessary  changes 
in  the  interstate-commerce  law." 

We  believe  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  to  the  railroads  the  privi- 
lege of  establishing,  by  mutual  agreement  among  themselves  or  by  arbitration, 
rates  acceptable  to  all  concerned,  based  along  geographical  lines  or  otherwise, 
provided,  always,  that  such  rates  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  full  power  to  reg^ate  inland  freight  rates  where  com- 
plaint is  made  and  the  fact  established  of  any  discrimination  existing  against  per- 
sons or  1  x;alities. 

The  penalty  for  a  willful  violation  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  commission 
to  be  placed  a^inst  the  corporation  found  ^ilty  of  such  violation  and  not 
against  the  individual,  and  in  cases  of  violation  each  carload  or  part  carload 
shipment  to  constitute  a  Bei)arate  offense,  and  a  penalty  to  be  imposed  by  a  fine 
of  double  the  gross  earnings,  at  the  tariff  rate,  for  the  services  performed,  either 
over  one  road  or  a  combination  of  roads  having  a  through  line  between  any  given 
points,  the  money  collected  as  such  penalty  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
X>erson  or  persons  giving  the  information  upon  which  the  conviction  is  secured 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  money  thus  accruing  to  the 
Government  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  hearings  occasioned  by  the  railroads  because  of  their  willful 
violation  of  the  law. 

While  the  means  employed  to  obtain  information  and  secure  conviction  are 
open  to  objection,  they  seem  to  us  justifiable  in  the  interest  of  the  public  good. 

With  a  pool  established,  a  division  of  tonnage  or  earnings  on  fixed  percentages 
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between  the  various  railroads  entitled  to  share  in  the  traffic  must  be  included  in 
the  arrangement,  and  it  will  inevitably^  follow  that  some  of  the  roads  will  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  allotment,  and,m  order  to  be  in  better  position  to  demand 
an  increased  percentage,  will  make  private  concessions  in  rates  to  a  very  few 
large  shippers,  that  they  may  establish  their  right  to  an  increased  allotment  in 
the  pool.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  but  of  fact,  as  demonstrated  by  several 
years'  experience  with  the  workings  of  the  Southwestern  Railway  Association — 
the  strongest  railroad  pool  ever  oi>erated  in  this  country — and  during  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  rates  were  not  always  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  printed 
tariffs. 

Under  a  i)olicy  of  oi>en  competition,  as  at  present  exists,  there  is  really  no 
necessitv  for  any  road  to  violate  the  law,  for  the  reason  that,  if  not  getting  a  fair 
share  of  the  moving  U'affic  from  a  given  point,  the  law  allows,  after  3  days' 
legal  notice,  the  issuance  of  a  tariff  making  reduced  rates,  and  the  public  derives 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  rates  until  the  roacf  in  question  has  become  satisfied,  and 
again  gives  a  10  days'  legral  notice  of  restoration  of  rates  to  the  former  basis.  If 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  can  be  strictly 
enforced  by  the  commission,  the  other  roads,  having  enjoyed  a  satisfactory  busi- 
ness, will  permit  their  less  fortunate  competitor  an  increase  in  tonnage  rather 
than  jeopardize  their  own  interests  by  meeting  the  lower  published  rates  put  in 
temporarily  by  their  weaker  rival. 

We  regard  tne  observance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  strict  maintenance  of  tariff  rates ;  and  if  any  railroad  should  deem  it 
best  to  abandon  the  traffic  of  a  certain  territory  rather  tnan  to  reduce  local  rates, 
in  observance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent ;  and 
the  presumption  is  that  other  roads  better  entitled  to  that  particular  traffic  will 
continue  to  serve  thex>eople  satisfactorily.  One  great  trouble  with  the  railroads  is 
their  prox>ensity  to  overstep  legitimate  boundary  lines  in  their  efforts  to  secure  ton- 
n^e  which  properly  belongs  to  other  roads  on  account  of  geographical  conditions. 

With  reference  to  charges  usually  made  against  the  weaker  lines  as  being  the 
first  to  offer  private  concessions  in  rates,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  sucn  has 
not  been  our  experience ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  so-called  strong  lines  are 
usually  the  ones  to  lead  in  violating  their  traffic  agreements  and  the  weak  lines 
follow  at  about  the  time  the  leaders  are  ready  to  make  a  new  agreement. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  railroad  pool,  formed  under  protection  of  the  law, 
whereby  the  railroads  of  this  country  would  be  permitted  to  pool  their  tonnage 
or  their  earnings,  would  cause  to  x>ale  into  insignificance  all  other  combinations 
of  capital  commonly  known  as  trusts. 

The  effects  of  such  a  combination  upon  the  interests  of  the  people  would. 
Indeed,  be  far-reaching  and  far  from  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  a  pool  would  not 
prevent  discrimination ,  but  would  restrict  competition  and  confine  the  favors  of  the 
railroads  to  fewer  individuals  than  under  the  present  system  of  open  competition. 

This  has  been  experienced  in  railroad  pools  and  doubtless  wul  continue  to  be 
the  experience  of  all  such  pools,  whether  legalized  or  not.  The  prime  object  of  a 
pool  is  to  increase  the  net  revenue  of  the  railroads,  and  we  believe  this  would 
follow  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  x>eople,  from  whom  the  railroads  have 
received  their  valuable  franchises. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  Congress  to  enact  a  law  x>ermitting 
either  a  tonnage  or  a  money  X)Ool,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  against  public  policy. 

Second.  Would  not  absolutely  maintain  published  rates  nor  prevent  discrimi- 
nation. 

Third.  Would  result  in  a  minimum  service  at  a  maximum  cost. 

Fourth.  Would,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  deprive  of  their  present  x>08ition 
thousands  of  men  who  have  sx)ent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  traffic  depart- 
ments of  the  various  railroads  and  f ast-f  rei^nt  lines;  their  occupation  would  be  gone. 

Fifth.  Would  soon  become  odious  and  mtolerable  to  the  business  men  of  our 
country. 

Sixth.  The  railroads  do  not  need  a  pool;  they  are  doing  well  enough  without 
one,  their  earnings  at  the  present  time  and  under  existing  conditions  being  gen- 
erally regarded  as  satisfactory. 

With  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended  as  suggested;  rates  agreed  to  and 
published  by  the  rulroads;  a  copy  of  every  tariff  filed  with  the  commission ,  together 
witii  the  name  of  some  one  official  of  each  road,  who  alone  is  to  be  held  accountable 
for  the  strict  maintenance  of  al  1  freight  rates  legally  published  by  his  road ,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  the  commission  to  enforce  tne  law  and  make  it  of  great  benefit 
both  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  .said  you  expressed  your  own  opinions^  though  I 
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see  this  i)ax)er  is  phrased  as  though  yon  were  voicing  the  sentiments  of  others. 
Perhaps,  if  you  insist  yon  are  just  speaking  for  yourself,  the  phrasing  had  better 
be  changed  by  the  stenographer. — A.  I  stated  in  my  remarks  that  while  these 
were  my  own  opinions,  I  believed  they  met  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  He  probably  represents  that  part  of  the  board  of 
trade A.  I  represent  the  ennre  board. 

Q.  I  mean  in  this  you  represent  those  not  in  favor  of  i)ooling,  and  while  here 
we  will  hear  the  other  side  from  other  witnesses. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  all  you  want  to 
say  on  this  question  of  pooling? — ^A.  That  is  really  all  I  care  to  say  at  present.  I 
thmk  that  covers  the  situation  as  I  see  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  16,  ISOO. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MR.  HERCULES  F.  DOUSKAIT, 

Grain  shipper,  Chicago,  III, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  Chicai^,  Dl.,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1809,  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Hercules  F. 
Dousman,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  residence? — A.  Hercules  F.  Dousman, 
Chicago,  111. 

Q.  Your  place  of  business. — ^A.  It  has  always  been  the  board  of  trade. 

Q.  And  your  business? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  in  active  business  now,  but  for  17 
or  18  years  I  was  a  grain  shipper  on  the  boai'd  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  have  been  a  large  shipper  of  freight  in  and  out 
of  Chicago? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  call  myself  a  large  shipper — ^a  moder- 
ate shipper.  In  Chicago  everybody  receives  more  or  less  grain.  My  main  busi- 
ness was  getting  it  forwarded. 

Q.  Vou  are  familiar  with  the  freight  rates  of  the  various  lines?  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  there  are  any  discriminations  or  rebates  in  the  way  of  giving  large  ship- 
pers advantages  over  small  ones? — A.  As  I  told  you,  I  have  not  been  in  active 
business  for  two  years.    I  only  know  what  other  people  tell  me. 

Q.  In  your  experience  has  there  been  any  trouble  of  that  kind  hitherto? — A. 
From  the  time  the  interstate  law  went  into  effect,  for  twelve  months,  or  six 
months  at  least,  everybody  was  on  an  equality.  After  the  first  six  months,  rebates 
began  to  be  given.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  were  quite  frequent,  and 
they  have  continued  ever  since.  Prior  to  1887  the  only  time  when  rates  were 
absolutely  solid,  when  everyone  was  on  the  same  basis,  was  when  the  Vander- 
bilts  were  trying  to  bankrupt  the  West  Shore  road,  and  rates  were  down  to  12 
cents  to  New  York.    Everybody,  as  I  understand,  had  the  same  rates. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  discriminations  made? — A.  What  I  got  in  those  days  was 
so  many  cents  per  100  pounds,  off  the  reg^ular  tariff,  2^  or  3  cents,  whatever  it 
might  be.  I  feel  that  1  have  been  driven  out  of  business  because  I  would  not 
accept  a  rebate.  I  have  never  taken  a  rebate  since  the  interstate  law  went  into 
effect.  I  did  not  propose  to  put  myself  in  the  shax)e  of  a  criminal,  and  but  one 
man  has  had  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  rebate  since  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JOHNSON.)  Have  you  ever  been  offered  favors  of  any  other 
kind  than  rebates?  I  understand  from  what  I  hear  that  various  favors  have  been 
offered. — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  I  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  salaries  are  paid  for  merely  nominal  serv- 
ices?— ^A.  It  has  been  so  reported.  I  have  no  definite  information  of  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  can  not  say,  then,  that  rebates  are  the  only  inducement  that  has  ever 
been  offered  ? — A.  I  was  speaking  of  the  time  prior  to  the  interstate  law.  A  rebate 
is  so  much  off  of  the  freight.  If  the  freight  was  20  cents,  your  off  rate  would, 
perhaps,  be  18  cents,  which  would  be  effected  by  paying  back  2  or  3  cents,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Q.  But  you  were  in  business  at  least  ten  years  under  the  interstate-commerce 
law?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  experience  then  ?  Were  strong  inducements  made  by  the 
railroads  to  secure  your  shipments? — A,  As  I  say,  my  position  from  the  first  was 
well  known.    I  was  chairman  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  Chicago 
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Board  of  Trade,  which  made  some  trouble  for  the  railroads  here,  and  I  suppose  I 
am  persona  non  grata  with  the  railroads  here  on  account  of  that. 

Q.  You  found  that  your  business  suffered  so  that  vou  decided  to  go  out  of 
it  ? — A.  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  do  business  honestly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  other  man  can? — ^A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  Other  men 
are  doing  business. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  us  how  the  grain  business  is  handled  by  the 
railroads  and  the  lake  lines.  I  would  like  to  have  an  elementary  account  of  the 
actual  methods  by  which  this  grain  business  is  handled — the  grain  that  comes  to 
Chicago  and  is  shipped  East  from  here. — ^A.  When  I  came  to  Chicago,  the  grain 
was,  I  think,  all  consigned  to  Chicago;  rates  were  not  made  beyond.  It  practi- 
cally came  here  to  be  sold  in  Chicago,  was  received  by  one  set  of  men  called 
receivers,  who  sold  it  to  another  set  or  men  called  shippers.  The  receiver  repre- 
sented the  people  in  the  country  who  consigned  it  here — ^the  country  merchants — 
and  the  shipper  either  bought  it  for  speculation  on  his  own  account  or  bought  it 
here  to  be  sold  to  the  Eastern  market,  or  else  bought  it  here  for  someone  in  the 
Eastern  market  who  consumed  it.  The  elevators  at  that  time  were  all  situated 
on  Western  roads,  and  did  not  buy  grain  themselves.  I  think  one  elevator  con- 
cern, when  no  one  else  was  buying  grain  on  their  road,  took  it  and  sold  it  in 
the  option  pits — ^as  we  call  them — and  delivered  it  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
receipts.  The  rates  from  the  West  were  made  into  Chicago.  There  were  very 
few  tnrough  rates  before  the  interstate  law  went  into  effect.  Soon  after  it  went 
into  effect  the  elevator  proprietors  became  grain  buyers  here  on  the  market,  until 
to-day  there  are  practically  no  other  buyers  of  ^ain  who  go  on  the  market  except 
elevator  proprietors,  and  they  also  buy  grain  in  the  country,  and  send  out  bias 
for  ^ain  in  the  country,  and  the  men  who  used  to  be  called  receivers,  and 
received  it  and  sold  it  here,  have  been  forced  to  become  buyers,  and  are  bidding 
against  each  other.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  these  elevator  people  are  public 
custodians.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  gives  them  the  right  to  charge  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  on  every  bushel  of  grain  going  into  their  house  which 
covers  ten  days*  storage,  and  that  tnree-fourths  of  a  cent  gives  them  that  much 
leverage  over  anyone  else.  They  can  give  it  away  to  anyone  they  wish.  If  an 
individual  goes  there  and  ships  grain  in  and  out  he  has  to  pay  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  a  bushel.  About  the  same  time  the  railroads  began  to  make  rates  from  the 
the  West  through  Chicago  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York,  or  the  rate 
was  made  from  Iowa,  thus  giving  Chicago  the  go-by. 

Q.  (ByRepresentatativeOTJEN.)  Thegrainnever  leaving  the  car?— A.  Gener- 
ally transferred  here  unless  on  a  line  car.  A  great  deal  of  this  grain  was  shipped  on 
through  billing,  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  taking  a  rate  from  beyond,  and  that  rate 
would  be  less  to  the  road  that  brought  it  from  the  West  to  Chicago  than  the  rat« 
into  Chicago.  They  might  fix  the  rate  from  a  central  point  in  Iowa  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  from  the  Mississipin  River  the  percentage  of  the  rate  would 
make  less  than  the  local  rate  into  Chicago.  The  men  who  used  to  buy  the  grain 
here  to  ship,  on  the  open  market,  who  have  been  going  more  or  less  to  the  West  to 
buy  grain  themselves,  are  the  elevator  p^ple  who  run  it  through  their  elevators, 
and  there  is  a  rate  inade  now  from  the  West  on  grain  going  through  elevators 
which  is  a  reduced  rate  over  the  local  rate  into  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Try  to  run  it  through  the  elevators  to  grade  it 
down;  is  that  the  process? — A.  Of  course  it  leaves  an  opportunity  to  mix  the 
grain. 

Q.  To  grade  it  down  to  the  actual  grade  at  which  it  is  sold?— -A.  Yes;  there 
is  more  or  less  of  clipping  and  cleaning,  and  manipulation  charged  by  people.  I 
guess  it  is  fair  to  say  that  none  of  the  Chicago  grades  of  grain  have  improved  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  does  the  grading  of  the  grain  compare  with 
other  cities?  Have  you  grades  here  pretty  well  up  to  the  standard? — A.  The 
standards  differ  in  different  places. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  other  standards ;  are  they  as  good  as  St.  Louis, 
do  you  think? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  St.  Louis  grades;  but  to  draw 
gram  out  of  the  elevators  here  the  men  who  draw  it  tell  me  they  get  the  lowest 
grades  of  grain.  In  old  times  cars  with  top  ^ades  were  handled  by  people  who 
had  no  interest  in  them,  and  the  bin  that  received  10  cars  of  grain  had  to  put  up 
with  the  poor  cars  which  got  the  benefit  of  the  good  ones,  and  it  represented  a 
pretty  fair  average  grade.  There  has  also  at  this  time  grown  up  a  system  of 
private  elevators,  men  who  own  their  own  elevators  on  railroad  tracks  and  on 
Eastern  roads.  Thev  have  on  their  tracks  what  are  called  transfer  elevators, 
where  they  clip  oats  for  people  who  wish  them  clipped  and  mix  them  and  transfer 
from  car  to  car,  and,  as  1  understand,  the  Eastern  roads  have  a  fixed  charge  for 
that  service  in  their  own  houses  and  allow  people  owning  private  elevators  on 
their  tracks  the  same  charge  for  transfer. 
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Q.  What  is  clipping  oats?— A.  At  the  end  there  is  a  little  tail  like  a  x>oint. 
That  is  rubbed  off  and  the  oats  lay  closer.  It  is  done  by  machinery,  and  makes  a 
heavier  oat.    Yon  can  get  more  in  a  car  and  in  a  bushel  measure. 

Q.  You  say  most  of  the  elevators  on  the  railroads  are  owned  by  private  con- 
cerns. What  effect  has  that  on  the  farmer  who  is  selling  his  wheat? — ^A.  Before 
you  get  to  the  farmer  there  stands  the  country  buyer,  who  has  to  take  the  wagon- 
load  the  farmer  sells.  The  country  buyer  has  the  offer  of  bids  from  5  to  25  grain 
dealers. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  He  represents  other  persons  ? — ^A.  No ;  the  coun- 
try buyer  is  the  merchant.  He  buys  the  wagonloads  from  the  farmer  and  makes 
up  a  carload,  and  every  morning  he  gets  from  these  people  who  buy  postal-card 
bids  saying  they  will  give  so  much  for  his  grain.  My  opinion  is  tnat  on  the 
average  they  don't  get  as  much  for  their  grain  as  they  did  in  olden  times,  when  it 
was  consigned  in  open  market  and  met  the  comx)etition  of  all  the  dealers.  The 
old-style  elevators,  from  which  the  grain  goes  into  the  vessels,  were  all  public 
elevators,  which  the  law  permitted  to  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  These 
are  leased  to  large  firms,  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  they  in  the  combination? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 
They  are  charged  with  being  in  the  combination.  Sometimes  they  have  agreed 
between  themselves  and  sometimes  there  is  a  fight  between  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  We  have  had  complaints  before  us  that  out  on  these 
lines  of  railroad  the  elevator  system  is  so  controlled  by  the  railroads  that  men 
doing  business  independently  can  not  exist.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — 
A.  In  1890, 1  think  it  was,  I  was  the  chairman  or  the  transportation  committee  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  had  complaints  straight  alon?  from  men  in 
the  West  that  they  could  not  move  com  in  the  elevators  that  they  nad  owned  for 
years,  and  which  they  had  paid  for,  and  bring  it  to  Chicago,  but  were  forced  to 
sell  it  to  individuals.  One  firm,  who  were  proprietors  of  an  elevator  on  another 
road,  were  bringing  com  on  a  certain  road ;  they  quoted  every  day;  and  one  case 
came  to  me  where  a  man  said,  *'  I  have  sold  this  man,  who  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  elevator  on  a  rival  road,  so  many  bushels  of  com ;  he  turned  around 
and  sold  it  in  the  pit."  I  said,  **How  did  it  come?"  He  said,  *'It  comes  in 
over  my  road."  The  difference  showed  a  cut  of  5  cents.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  that  time  had  before  it  what  is  known  as  the  com  rate  case. 
The  complaints  were  coming  in  so  strongly  that  I  could  not  help  taking  cogni- 
zance of  them,  and  I  went  up  to  Washington  and  saw  the  commission  in  regard 
to  it ;  but  the  time  for  taking  testimony  had  passed.  The  time  for  argument  was 
only  ten  days  away.  Colonel  Morrison  was  chairman,  and  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  hear  our  case  on  argument,  but  could  not  hear  it  in  any  other  way.  We  got 
up  a  combination  case.  The  railroad  commissioners  of  Iowa,  Grain  Dealers' 
Association  of  Iowa,  and  people  from  Lincoln — ^the  different  State  boards  there 
interested,  G.  N.  Lamberteon,  and  the  board  of  trade  notified  these  gentlemen 
that  the  matter  was  going  on  and  they  were  all  represented.  We  presented  our 
facts  in  regard  to  the  postal-card  bids,  showing  the  price  as  it  was  to-day  and  the 
price  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  the  nominal  rate,  and  we  showed  that  there  was  an 
actual  rebate  of  5  cents  per  hundred  right  along.  We  made  such  a  case  that 
the  committee  of  the  railroads,  appointed  to  bring  in  their  report  denying  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  and  declining  to  put  on  their  rates,  changed 
their  tactics  and  made  a  report  recommending  to  the  commission  that  the  rates 
be  put  into  effect.  The  commission  took  up  the  case  before  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  result  was  two  freight  agents  were  mdicted,  but  the  case  never  came  to 
trial,  because,  finally,  on  the  protest  of  Mr.  Counselman,  who  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, that  he  could  not  testify  without  incriminating  himself,  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  it  and  the  cases  fell.  Some  of  these  men  have  since  been  obliged 
to  go  out  of  business  on  that  road. 

Q.  Is  there  at  the  present  time  a  fair  elevator  market  for  produce  in  the  Western 
grain-raising  States? — ^A.  I  should  say  it  was  a  congested  market;  it  is  not  a  market 
where  buyers  and  sellers  can  meet  each  other  face  to  face;  and  the  feeling  in  the 
country  is  that  the  proprietors  of  elevators  to-day  are  the  men  who  have  favors 
that  the  general  public  does  not  have.  I  don't  know  whether  their  bids  show  it 
or  not.  But  the  fact  that  one  man  is  the  only  buyer  on  a  road  shows  that  other 
people  do  not  have  a  chance. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  of  not  moving  the  cars  promptly,  except  for 
people  presumably  connected  with  the  elevators? — A.  Not  very  much.  I  have 
heard  of  such  things. 

Q.  Are  those  the  complaints  that  used  to  exist  some  few  years  ago  and  are  an 
echo  of  those  days? — A.  I  think  not.    There  are  grounds  for  complaint  right  along. 

Q.  The  grounds  actually  exist  to-day? — ^A.  Yes.    A  man  told  me  day  before 
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yesterday  the  same  thinff,  in  relation  to  moving  cars  into  Chicago,  that  yon  have 
in  mind.  He  said  he  sold  a  car  of  com  a  month  before  and  shipped  it  to  an  Eastern 
road,  and  could  get  no  report  from  it.  He  went  to  the  Eastern  road  and  they  told 
lum  to  go  to  the  transfer  elevator  man.  He  did  so,  and  was  told  they  only  receive 
orders  to  forward  it  two  days  before.  For  80  days  it  had  been  lying  in  the  yard, 
and  in  the  meantime  freights  had  advanced,  I  thmk,  5  cents  per  hundred. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  a  strange  thing  to  happen  now  when  tnere  is  a  congestion 
of  treight  and  famine  of  cars.  Was  not  this  due  to  the  car  famine  that  now 
exists? — ^A.  I  should  say  not,  because  if  a  buyer  wanted  the  ^ain  he  could  give 
them  the  transfer  order  the  day  after  buying  it  and  let  the  railroad  work  it  out. 
In  this  case  the  transfer  order  was  not  given  for  four  weeks. 

Q.  Who  would  you  think  was  responsible  for  it? — ^A.  The  Eastern  roads.  They 
have  the  right  to  charge  demurrage  and  force  the  propertyout.  That  little  case 
shows  where  general  interests  suffer  from  special  favors.  The  man  should  have  a 
return  in  a  week,  whereas  he  did  not  get  returns  for  four  weeks.    The  seller  who 

Said  the  coxmtryman^s  draft  could  not  get  his  money  back  in  four  weeks,  when 
e  should  have  had  it  in  a  week,  all  that  some  si)ecial  shipper  might  be  favored. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRDiER.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  only  one  man  buys 
along  the  line  of  one  road  because  they  have  a  special  rate,  or  is  it  because  they 
have  superior  facilities  for  handling  the  grain  when  they  purchase  it  and  can  there- 
fore do  Dettor  and  drive  other  comi)etitors  out? — ^A.  •!  don't  think  the  large  con- 
cerns can  do  busine8<i  in  grain  against  the  smaller  concerns  unless  they  are  favored, 
for  the  reason  tiiat  the  average  moderate  commission  merchant  does  his  business 
himself  and  this  enables  him  to  do  better  by  his  customers  than  will  the  clerks  of 
large  concerns. 

There  is  another  thing  in  connection  with  elevator  control,  and  the  buying  of 
grain  by  public  elevators.  The  system  of  inspection  in  Chicago  is  run  by  the 
State.  You  know  how  in  Democratic  timen  apx>ointments  were  made  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  You  know  the  character  of  tne  elevator  proprietors.  They  are 
rich  people.  Their  business  is  run  by  clerks.  You  know  the  inspectors  are  men 
appoint^  for  political  purposes,  and  who  work  for  $1 ,000  per  year.  Now,  I  don't 
think  any  class  of  public  servante  should  be  exposed  to  such  temptations  as  these 
men  are  placed  under. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  grain-inspection  department  now,  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  I  think  it  is  fair,  so  far  as  I  know;  but  at  the  same  time  you  can  not  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  certain  men  to  have  high  inspec- 
tion of  some  grain — high  inspection  when  it  comes  in  and  low  when  it  goes  out. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  inspecting  grain  in  Chicago  generally  men  who  have 
been  recently  appointed  and  never  saw  service  before  or  are  they  the  old  inspectors 
who  have  servedf  for  20  years? — ^A.  The  man  in  charge  has  been  there  for  20  years 
or  more.    I  don^t  know  about  the  men  under  him. 

Q.  Are  the  old  inspectors  there  now? — ^A.  Well,  you  know  they  were  taken  out, 
and  there  is  the  danger  of  a  change  all  the  time. 

Q.  One  of  the  members  of  the  railway  and  warehouse  commission  is  an  old 
inspector,  who  had  20  years'  service  before  he  left,  and  was  a  first-class  inspector. 
I  think  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Smiley. — A.  He  was  his  assistant  once. 

Q.  Under  that  sort  of  organization  we  should  have  fair  average  inspection, 
should  we  not?  They  have  tne  ability,  if  they  perform  their  duty  faithfully. — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  advantage  that  the  shippers  have  now  or  the  pur- 
chasers have  now  is  either  in  a  rebate  or  an  advantage  that  they  have  by  reason 
of  owning  the  large  elevators? — ^A.  No;  the  advantage  that  the  State  gives  them 
in  permitting  them  to  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel.  Most  of  these 
elevators  are  owned  by  the  railroads.  They  give  a  through  rate  on  wheat  but 
don't  carry  the  grain  through  their  own  houses.  They  put  their  elevator  in  the 
hands  of  private  parties  who  are  dealers,  and  give  the  through  rate  on  flour  and 
handle  it  themselves,  and  a  through  rate  on  merchandise  and  handle  it  themselves. 
Now,  the  Canadian  Pacific  road — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  have  no  side- 
show connected  with  their  road,  bat  they  own  steamboats,  elevators,  dining  cars, 
hotel,  and  everything  connected  with  this  business,  and  they  say  they  can  give 
a  man  a  pass  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  and  get  $50  out  of  lum  on  sleeping 
cars,  hotels,  and  such  things,  and  they  report  $1,000,000  profit  from  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  these  elevators  should 
handle  tnis  for  nothing? — A.  The  railroads  could  handle  it  for  nothing  and  make 
it  a  part  of  the  through  rate. 

Q.  The  elevator  should  not  be  connected  with  a  railroad  and  no  special  charge 
made  for  elevator  service? — A.  Not  for  their  service;  that  is,  for  the  service  in 
transporting  it  through.    If  people  want  to  hold  their  grain,  that  is  different. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Theelevator  service  in  carryinf^  the  freight?— 
A.  Yes;  and  should  be  performed  by  people  who  have  no  interest  in  the  property. 
I  think  it  is  so  done  at  Dalath  by  some  of  the  railroads  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  proiwrtion  of  freight  is  by  water  transporta- 
tion, in  yonr  judgment,  about  Chicago? — ^A.  That  vanes.  The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  trade  shows. 

Q.  I  mean  generallv  i — A.  Oats,  the  greater  part,  go  by  rail;  in  summer,  com, 
the  greater  part,  goes  by  water. 

Q.  Does  not  water  comx)etition  make  railroad  rates  very  low  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think 
water  competition  has  ever  made  them  as  low  as  fights  between  the  railroads. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  your  grain  from  the  West  comes  by  lake  ?— -A.  Very  little. 
The  only  grain  that  comes  by  lake  is  wheat  from  Duluth  for  storage  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  There  are  about  ten  lines  of  steamers  on  the  lake^ 
are  there  not? — ^A.  The  trunk  lines  east  of  Buffalo  each  have  their  own  lines;  the 
New  York  Central,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  Valley,  Lackawanna;  and  I  think 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  a  line  for  the  last  year  or  two,  connecting  at  Fair- 
port;  and  there  is  a  line  running  to  Ogdensburg. 

Q.  Are  there  any  lines  not  owned  by  railroads  ?— A.  There  are  boats  belonging 
to  individuals,  to  firms,  that  run  as  wild  boats,  practically  like  tramp  steamers 
on  the  ocean. 

Q.  Are  there  anv  regular  lines  operated  independently  of  the  railroads  ? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  business  is  done  by  those  so-called  lake  tramps  ? — A. 
I  could  not  give  you  an  estimate.  You  will  have  to  get  that  of  some  of  the  vessel 
men. 

Q.  Do  they  constitute  an  important  factor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  tne  railroad  lines  worked  in  accordance  with  a  rate 
agreement  through  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  the 
Lake  Carriers*  Association.  I  think  they  have  an  association  of  their  own — ^an 
agreement  in  regard  to  rates. 

Q.  That  is  not  through  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  ? — A.  I  think  not.  I 
think  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  embraces  all  the  lake  interests — boats  that  go 
to  Lake  Superior  and  boats  that  carry  iron  ore  and  lumber. 

Q.  Does  the  competition  between  the  trunk  lines  take  the  form  of  comx>etition 
on  the  lakes?  Do  they  compete  with  each  other  vigorously  ?— A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that.    I  fancy  they  do  when  trade  is  scarce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  could  not  make  satisfactory  rates  with  these 
regular  lines,  you  would  have  no  trouble  in  chartering  a  tramp  steamer  to  take  a 
cargo,  would  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  freight  rates  down  to  about  bed  rock,  or  have 
they  not  been  hitherto?— A.  They  have  been  very  low  for  several  years.  I  have 
paid  23  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie;  it  has  been 
taken  at  25  cents.  The  rate  now  is  2  cents,  and  has  been  as  low  as  1.  Of  course, 
that  does  not  pay. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  these  inde- 
I)endent  boats  being  driven  off  the  lakes?  It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  there  was 
danger  of  the  abolition  of  competition  on  the  lakes,  the  same  as  on  railways. — A. 
If  the  Erie  Canal  was  out  of  commission  I  think  th^  might. 

Q.  Do  you  think  competition  on  the  lakes  depends  on  the  Erie  Canal? — ^A.  It 
means  an  outlet  for  an  mdependent  shipi)er.  Of  course,  they  can  make  a  contract 
with  a  railroad  company  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

Q.  Would  not  the  Canadian  highway  give  them  that  same  freight? — A.  For 
their  exx>ort  business  I  suppose  it  would,  and  still  it  is  a  small  pro]^ortion  of  the 
business  that  can  go  that  way.  The  season  is  short,  and  even  with  their  new 
canal  14  feet  of  water  is  all  they  have. 

Q.  If  your  statement  is  true,  it  would  be  a  pretty  strong  argument  for  the  Erie 
Canal.— A.  I  tiiink  the  salvation  of  the  grain  trade  rests  in  the  Erie  Canal  and  its 
independent  comnetition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  difference  between  freight  rates  in  the 
winter  and  in  the  smnmer  here? — ^A.  That  depends.  There  has  been  and  there 
has  not  been.  Just  now  freight  rates  are  higner  than  I  think  they  have  been  since 
1893.  I  think  rates  should  be  made  to  the  markets.  There  should  be  fixed  rates 
that  would  not  change.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  any  freight  agent 
or  railway  man  to  move  the  crops  of  the  country.  It  is  their  business  to  make 
fail  rates  and  hold  them  stable  and  let  the  merchants  of  the  country  move  the 
crops  of  the  country.  The  market  price  of  all  these  commodities  fluctuate.  I 
th  nk  from  here  to  the  seaboard  there  should  be  two  rates— a  rate  for  6  or  7 
months  in  the  winter,  and  a  rate  a  little  smaller  for  5  or  6  months  in  the  summer— 
and  these  rates  shoula  not  change  in  that  time. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  yon  think  that  wonld  be  practicable  at  all 
times?  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  there  is  great  business  and  freight  rates 
are  higher,  are  they  not?  Then  there  are  times  when  freight  rates  are  low,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  business. — A.  I  think  if  you  will  call  before  you  some  of  the  mana- 
gers of  these  raUroad  companies  you  will  find  that  last  summer  rates  were  as  low 
at  the  end  of  August  as  they  have  ever  been,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  congestion  here  on  all  the  roads  occurred  from  having  contracts  for  large 
amounts  of  freight  at  low  rates.  Since  then  there  have  been,  I  think,  two  or  three 
advances  in  rates,  but  the  congestion  came  from  large  contracts  on  low  freights, 
the  lowest  we  have  ever  had.  For  whose  benefit  or  for  what  reason  they  were 
made  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  last  summer  you  had  the  lowest  rates  that  ever 
obtained  here,  would  you  not  naturally  expect  that  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  freight  rates  owing  to  the  prosperous  times? — A.  Prosperous  times  in  business 
came  before  the  rates  went  down.  I  understand  rates  were  as  low  as  11  cents  to 
New  York  last  summer. 

Q.  Was  traffic  as  heavy  as  it  is  now? — A.  Heavier,  I  g^iess,  and  therefore  the 
wisdom  of  loading  themselves  up  with  large  quantities  of  freight  at  low  prices, 
instead  of  holding  the  rates  steady  and  allowing  the  merchants  to  move  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  every  day  as  wanted,  I  fail  to  see. 

You  ask  if  it  is  feasible  to  nave  railroad  rates  uniform.  I  suppose  you  gentle- 
men know  that  for  35  years  a  man  could  cross  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  and  buy  a 
ticket  from  station  to  station  just  as  cheap  as  he  could  buy  a  ticket  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany,  except  for  the  penny  that  was  given  away.  The  rate  was  fixed,  I 
think,  by  the  act  permitting  the  consolidation  of  the  railroads.  I  don't  see  why 
the  freight  tariffs  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  as  solid 
as  that.  The  president  of  a  large  Chicago  road  said,  "  I  wish  we  could  nail  up 
our  tariffs  on  the  freight  boards  and  go  about  our  business  and  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty what  would  hapx)en  and  see  how  business  would  distribute  itself ;  but,"  he 
said,  '*  our  people  can  not  submit  to  it,  as  they  are  afraid  somebody  will  get  the 
advantage  of  them.** 

Q.  Presidents  of  railroads  have  stated  before  the  commission  that  one  presi- 
dent admitted  that  the  discriminations  were  never  more  flagrant  than  they  were 
last  year ;  but  since  the  1st  of  December  there  has  been  very  little  of  it.  If  that 
is  true,  would  you  believe  that  it  is  because  the  railroads  now  have  more  business 
than  they  can  handle  and  don't  seek  business  and  offer  rebates  or  discrimina- 
tions?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  philosophy  of  the  railroad  men  in  doing  their 
business.  I  have  never  seen  a  railroad  man  who  did  his  business  as  a  merchant 
does. 

Q.  Could  you  state  why  rebates  and  discriminations  are  more  flagrant  in  hard 
times  than  in  prosperous  times? — A.  My  exi)erience  is  that  they  have  always  been 
the  worst  when  there  was  the  most  stun  to  move.  In  1890  there  was  the  biggest 
crop  of  coi-n  in  the  West  it  ever  had,  and  it  was  moved  at  the  lowest  price  that 
obtained  up  to  that  time,  and  simply  because  of  a  fight  between  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Was  that  rate  a  general  one? — ^A.  No ;  it  was 
not  g-eneral.  The  people  could  have  shipped  com  in  themselves  and  sold  it  in  the 
pit ;  instead  of  that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  to  one  man,  not  a  dealer,  on  their 
own  road,  but  the  proprietor  of  an  elevator  on  another  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  a  general  thing,  were  rebates  and  discriminations 
made  upon  the  solicitation  of  shippers,  or  were  they  offered  by  the  railroads? — ^A, 
Prior  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  everybody  was  seeking  them. 

Q.  Were  the  railroads  sending  around  agents  and  offering  them  ?— A.  Yes;  that 
was  done,  and  I  presume  it  has  oeen  done  since  the  passage  of  the  interstate  law. 
I  once  had  a  railroad  freight  agent  offer  me  a  rebate  under  the  interstate  law. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  these  rebates,  the  amount  paid  in  rebates — at  the  time 
of  the  Brown  case  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  forced  the  Penn- 
sylvania company  men  to  testify  in  a  lawsuit,  one  of  our  Chicago  papers  stated 
that  a  railroad  director  or  official  said  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  were  pay- 
ing out  at  least  12^  per  cent  of  their  freight  receipts  in  rebates.  Of  course,  that 
was  a  statement  made  in  the  public  press.    I  don't  Know  anything  further  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  ft  is  true  that  Mr.  Armour  monopolizes  the  buying, 
selling,  and  shipping,  for  domestic  and  export  purposes,  of  the  barley  crop  of  the 
country? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  would  be  able  to  give  the  commission  information  as  to 
that? — ^A.  Nobody  could  give  the  statement,  except  Mr.  Armour's  own  men  who 
do  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lorihkr.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  barley  is  handled  through 
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any  other  elevators  than  Mr.  Aimour's  in  Chicago? — A.  Mr.  Armonr's  elevators 
handle  a  great  deal  of  the  barley  because  he  has  elevators  on  the  St.  Paul  and 
Burlington  roads— barley  roads.  A  great  deal  of  barlev  comes  in  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  road,  and  more  or  less  on  the  Rock  Island  road. 

Q.  Is  it  handled  through  elevators  other  than  Armour's? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
that.  I  suppose  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  in  the  grain  business  would  get 
their  share  of  it. 

Q.  Does  Armour  own  elevators  along  those  lines  that  you  refer  to— the  North- 
western and  Rock  Island? — ^A.  Mr.  Counselman  is  supposed  to  control  the  eleva- 
tors on  the  Rock  Island  system  and  through  the  Chicago  terminal  company, 
which  they  represent.  Weare  &  Co.  control  the  elevators  on  the  Northwestern, 
and  I  think  the  Great  Western  is  also  one  of  the  Weare  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  you  have  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  mterstate-commerce  law;  wlU  you  give  the  commission  your  views  in 
regard  to  its  working?— A.  The  practical  enect  of  the  interstate-commerce  law 
has  been  to  put  the  ^ving  of  favors  by  the  railroads  into  fewer  hands  than  it  was 
before.    I  do  not  thmk  that  can  be  disputed  or  doubted. 

Q.  Has  it  lessened  them? — A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Will  you  tell  us  how  that  has  been  accomplished  ? — 
A.  Never  having  been  a  participant,  I  can  not  teU  you. 

Q.  What  is  there  about  the  law  that  produces  such  a  result?— A.  Apx)arently 
the  railroad  gentlemen  feel  the  necessity,  since  the  first  6  months  of  the  law,  of 
giving  rebates  to  somebody,  and  they  give  them  to  the  x>eople  who  will  protect 
them. 

Q.  But  they  always  did  that,  did  they  not?  What  difference  has  the  law 
brought  about? — A.  The  law  hat:  made  cnminal  what  before  was  not. 

Q.  So  that  they  endeavor  to  cover  it  up  somewhat? — ^A.  You  see  that  yourself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  think  while  they  do  not  give  them  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  they  used  to,  they  do  give  them  to  parties  they  think  are  responsible 
and  will  protect  them?— A.  Well,  I  tell  you  the  statements  I  have  read  in  the 
newspax)ers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  change  to  suggest  that  would  help  matters? — ^A. 
Well,  the  only  railroad  rate  that  I  know  of  that  has  been  unchangeable  is  the  one 
I  spoke  of— the  passenger  rate  on  the  New  York  CJentral  road.  Mr.  Stickney,  in 
his  Dook,  as  I  recollect  it — it  has  been  a  good  while  since  I  read  it— gives  his  remedy 
for  these  things  m  a  fixed  rate  per  ton  per  mile  over  the  country,  with  allowances 
for  fixed  termmal  charges  at  the  different  towns,  on  the  theory  that  little  country 
stations  can  gather  and  discharge  business  more  cheaply  than  the  city,  which  is 
undoubtedly  true.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  get  business  through  ChicafiTo 
than  Elgin,  Rockford,  or  any  small  town.  That,  as  I  recollect  it,  was  Mr.  SticK- 
ney's  remedy.  That  would  be  Congress  trying  its  hand  at  its  unmistakable 
authority  to  make  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  would  advocate  a  legislative  enactment  of 
rates?— A.  I  would  advocate  anything  that  would  make  all  the  raUroads  of  the 
country  treat  the  people  the  way  the  customs-house  and  post-office  treat  the 
people— every  man  on  the  same  basis.  I  think  the  minute  you  get  that,  all  the 
oanfl^r  from  lar^  combinations  of  capital  will  be  done  away  with.  I  do  not 
thiuK  there  is  an  mdividual  whose  business  is  dangerous  to  his  competitors,  or  a 
combination  dangerous  to  the  community  at  large,  but  that  owes  its  formation 
or  continued  existence  to  special  favors  of  some  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  railroad  companies?— A.  Railroad  coxnpanies  chiefly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Transportation  companies?— A.  Transportation 
companies,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  in  order  to  secure  this  uniformity 
of  rates,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  established  by  law?— A.  Either  that  or  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing — Congress 
delegating  power  over  the  rates. 

Q.  What  kind  of  control?— A.  Such  as  will  be  effectual.  I  believe  the  owners 
of  a  good  railroad  should  be  protected  against  a  poor  one.  I  will  tell  you  an 
instance,  in  my  own  experience,  illustrating  at  least  how  one  company  tried  to 
do  some  business.  I  was  buying  wheat  at  Culuth,  which  we  shipped  during  the 
summer  time  by  lake.  One  winter  we  got  short  and  had  to  have  some  by  rail, 
and  our  wheat  bad  always  been  bought  in  one  elevator  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
ot  buying  what  we  wanted.  Our  correspondent  bought  5.000  bushels  of  wheat. 
There  are  two  lines  between  Chicago  and  Duluth,  and  that  wheat  was  directed 
to  be  shipped  by  one  of  them,  simply  saying  that  we  wanted  it  brought  to  Chi- 
c^o  and  delivered  to  our  eastern  road.  The  next  day  a  clerk  from  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  railroad  owning  the  elevator  in  Duluth  came  to  me  and  asked  to  have 
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the  transportation  of  that  wheat  aronnd  by  Minneapolis.  I  told  him  he  could 
not  have  it.  The  dav  after  the  Chicago  agent  of  that  line  came  to  me  and  asked 
for  the  wheat.  I  told  him  he  could  not  have  it.  The  next  dav  the  general  freight 
agent  of  the  road  whose  office  was  in  St.  Paul  came  to  me  and  I  told  him  he  could 
not  have  it.  The  next  day  the  general  manager  of  the  road  came  to  see  me  and 
asked  for  the  transportation  of  that  5,000  bushels  of  wheat.  I  said  to  him— I 
thought  I  had  exhausted  the  limits  of  courtesy — "Can  ^ou  haul  that  wheat  any 
cheaper  than  the  regular  rate?"  "No."  "You  will  take  it  by  St.  Paul  and  trans- 
fer it  there  because  you  do  not  let  the  cars  get  off  your  own  line?**  "Yes."  "And 
will  give  it  to  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  roads  to  bring  it  here?**  "Yes."  "Do  you 
not  make  more  out  of  the  $2  a  car  you  get  from  handling  the  cars  at  your  eleva- 
tors at  Duluth  than  all  that?"  "I  think  I  do."  I  said,  "Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  try  to  take  awav  from  the  road  that  can  make  a  little  money  on  it 
this  little  jag  of  wheat;  while  you  take  it  away  from  our  control  and  never  let  us 
know  when  we  are  going  to  get  it."  He  said,  "We  are  awful  poor."  I  said, 
'You  will  remain  poor  as  long  as  you  do  business  that  way.**  He  wanted  to  haul 
it  100  miles  farther,  and  put  it  through  an  ex^nsive  terminal,  and  do  the  busi- 
ness without  any  profit  to  themselves,  when  this  direct  line  could  make  a  little. 
But  6  cents  a  bushel  for  hauling  wheat  450  miles  through  the  woods  of  Wisconsin 
is  not  a  hi^h  rate.  I  believe  the  direct  road  should  be  protected  against  that  sort 
of  competition. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  vest  the  rate-fixing  power  in  a  commission? — 
A.  Qive  them  the  authority  to  name  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  and  make 
their  order  effectual  at  once. 

Q.  You  mean  to  promulgate  a  general  schedule  of  rates  ? — ^A.  No ;  but  a  uniform 
classification  over  the  United  States,  which  was  once  attempted  by  the  railroads, 
and  came  near  being  accomplished,  should  be  made  and  can  be  made  by  consul- 
tation between  the  merchants  on  one  side  and  the  railroads  on  the  other — a  fair 
classification.  Then  let  them  make  their  own  tariffs,  subject  to  revision  by  the 
commission  either  on  complaint  or  their  own  motion. 

Q.  Subject  to  the  higher  authority  of  the  court?— A.  Subject  to  review  by  the 
courts. 

Q.  However,  upon  injunctions  sued  out  by  the  railroads — ^A.  I  should  not 

let  an  injunction  issue  at  all  on  a  thing  of  that  kind.  Let  it  take  its  course 
through  uie  courts. 


A. 

30  or  60  days  after  issue,  and  then  let  the  railroad  litigate  it  out. 

Q.  You  would  take  away  from  the  court  the  power  to  enjoin  an  enforcement 
of  the  rate?— A.  I  think  I  would.  An  experience  of  20  years  shows  the  railroads 
and  the  community  are  in  no  danger  from  any  rate  that  anybody  like  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  may  make. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Can  you  take  away  from  the  court  the  power 
of  injunction  ?— A.  I  am  not  a  lawyer ;  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  ^ou  cotdd,  would  it  not  give  the  commission 
I)ower  to  fix  rates  for  several  years  in  advance? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  why. 

Q.  It  takes  3  years  to  get  a  case  through  the  Supreme  Court,  after  you  ^t  it 
appealed  to  the  higher  court? — A.  Emergency  and  constitutional  cases  go  quickly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  see  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  unifopn  classi- 
fications?—A.  None  so  serious  as  the  ones  that  come  from  the  multiplicity  of 
classifications. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  would  have  to  be  brought  about  by  com- 
pelling the  roads  to  do  it,  or  by  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
power  to  adopt  a  classification? — A.  Directing  them  to  adopt  it,  not  authorizing, 
out  directing  them  to  adopt  it,  and  give  time  enough.  We  have  a  classification 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Three  or  4  years  ago  our  board  of  railroad  and  ware- 
house commissioners  called  together  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  railroads, 
and  they  finally  agreed  upon  a  classification  that  no  fault  has  been  found  with. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  a  different  classifica- 
tion in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  the  country  is  level,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
less  cost  of  building  railroads  than  in  mountainous  States?— A.  That  can  be 
remedied  by  a  different  rate.  I  do  not  see  why  the  classification  should  be  different. 
You  never  know  where  you  stand  on  a  classification.  Where  the  classification  is 
fixed  the  rate  should  have  whatever  fiexibility  it  needs.  Of  course  the  rates  east 
from  Chicago  should  be  per  ton  per  mile  less  than  the  rates  over  the  mountains, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  a  blanket  is  not  a  blanket,  or  a  chest  of  tea  a  chest  of  tea, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  lumber  and  shingles  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  fault  in  the  arrangement  b**  which  classifications  are  made 
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now?  Are  the  shippers  properly  represented?  Do  they  have  proper  hearings 
before  the  classification  committees  ? — ^A.  Not  being  a  merchant  I  do  not  know 
much  about  it.    I  do  not  think  they  are  called  upon  as  a  rule. 

Q.  They  are  not  consulted  when  the  classification  is  made?— A.  I  think  not  as  a 
rule. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  We  have  four  lar^e  lines  running  from  New 
York;  two  over  the  mountains — ^the  Baltimore  and  Omo  and  the  Pennsylvania — 
the  oake  Shore  and  Michigan  Central  not.  Under  your  system  how  would  you  fix 
these  rates?^A.  Well,  under  Stickney's  system  the  shortest  road  would  make  a 
little  the  cheai>est  rate,  if  I  quote  Mr.  Stickney  correctly,  and  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  one  goes  over  the 
prairie  and  the  other  over  the  mountains? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
particular  difference.  The  road  that  carries  prox)erty  the  cheapest  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  that  runs  over  mountains  and  through 
tunnels. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  do  not  see  any  reasons  why  differentials 
should  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  rate-fixing  scheme  such  as  you  have  described— 
A.  I  think  differentials  are  inventions  of  the  devil. 

Q.  Are  they  not  one  of  the  necessanr  Inventions? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  can  a  line  like  the  Grand  Trunk  or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  compete  with 
the  New  York  Central,  for  instance,  without  a  differential?  How  can  they  divide 
the  business?— A.  I  think  you  will  find  in  business  practice  that  any  railroad  that 
has  any  excuse  for  being  a  railroad,  does  at  least  75  per  cent  of  its  business  that 
it  actually  does  to-day  or  has  done  for  the  last  10  years,  better  than  any  other 
railroad.  That  is  its  own  business,  in  which  it  should  be  protected,  that  percenta^ 
on  the  average  at  least,  that  it  can  do  better  than  any  other  railroad;  that  it  will 
get  more  net  profit  out  of  than  the  balance.  The  other  25  per  cent,  which  is  com- 
petitive business,  should  be  done  on  a  straight,  square  rate,  uniform  and  stable, 
regardless  of  differentials,  letting  the  merchant  take  the  business  to  his  friends,  to 
the  people  who  do  his  business  well — ^but  in  case  one  road  was  tied  up  and  the 
other  free,  he  would  take  it  to  the  road  that  had  the  cars.  Let  it  distribute  itself 
naturally,  and  then  there  is  no  demoralization,  however  the  rates  are  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  not  in  favor  of  pooling  then?— A.  In  this 
instance,  the Duluth case, the  general  manager  said,  **  we  get  lots  of  freight  from 
Chicago  to  Duluth. "  I  said,  *  *  You  are  not  entitled  to  a  car. "  But  under  the  pool- 
ing contract,  he  would  come  in  and  sandbag  the  direct  lines  and  get  what  he 
called  his  share  of  it.  The  railroads  wanta  j)ool,  and  I  should  be  in  favor  of  giving 
them  tne  permission,  with  proper  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, provided  they  will  withdraw  their  objection  to  the  commission  having 
control  of  rates ;  but  they  won't  concede  that  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimer.)  In  substance,  then,  you  are  in  favor  of  a 
fixed  rate  for  a  vast  territory  the  country  over,  and  of  authorizing  somebody,  say 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  te  fix  that  rate,  a  maximum  and  mini- 
mum ?— A.  Yes;  but  in  case  of  contest  reduce  it  to  whatever  is  a  fair,  reasonable 
rate.  They  would  have  discretionary  power  between  these  two  rates.  I  am  no 
advocate  of  low  rates.  The  business  community  can  not  get  service  unless  the 
roads  make  money. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  say  then  to  Mr.  Lorimer 's  question  as  to  the 
same  rates  for  the  country  over  that  you  favor  it.  I  should  infer  you  would  divide 
the  country  into  sections? — ^A.  Yes;  I  see  no  other  way,  and  I  think  that  was  Mr. 
Stickney^s  idea. 

Q.  You  would  have  one  classification  for  the  whole  country? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  scheme  of  rates  for  one  section,  and  another  for  another ;  however,  the 
classification  being  the  same?— A.  I  do  not  say  I  have  that  scheme,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of  giving  stable  and  remunerative  rates. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  penal  feature  of  the  interstate  commerce 
law  ?— A.  While  it  is  right,  it  is  not  expedient.  The  railroad  men  take  the  ground 
they  will  not  furnish  testimony  while  it  will  send  one  of  their  fellows  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. They  do  fiend  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a 
box  of  shoes,  but  the  merchant  who  will  violate  the  law  and  steal  thousands  of 
dollars  must  be  absolved. 

Q.  You  would  change  that  to  a  moneypenalty  ?— A.  A  severe  penalty,  such  as 
could  bankrupt  a  railroad  if  they  violated  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  mean  the  officers  of  one  road  will  not  give  informa- 
tion agamst  the  officers  of  another  road?— A.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  if  the  i)enalty  attached  in  the  way  of  a  fine  on  the  company  they  would  give 
information?— A.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Please  explain  in  what  way  private  cars  are 
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detrimental  to  the  public  welfare.— A.  During  the  hard  depression  we  had  here 
in  1896  and  1897,  a  manager  of  the  traffic  department  on  an  Eastern  line  told  me, 
referring  to  the  private  car  department  of  a  Chicago  meat  firm,  which  has  a  great 
many  private  cars,  that  that  branch  of  the  business  had  paid  as  high  as  14  per  cent 

Srofit,  and  that  his  own  companv  was  then  striving  to  Keep  from  reducing  their 
ividends.  A  man  on  'change  told  me  that  he  had  an  order  for  a  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  and  that  in  order  to  get  the  wheat  he  had  to  bu^  it  in  a  private  elevator 
where  the  switching  charges  would  be  excessive;  that  is,  $4  or  $5  a  car;  and  to 
make  the  burden  as  light  as  possible,  the  freight  being  4i  cents  a  bushel,  he  sent 
for  a  1,000-bushel  car,  so  that  he  could  load  it  all  in  1  car.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
an  excessive  load.  Now,  instead  of  sending  a  1,000-bushel  car,  they  sent  2  cars 
belonging  to  a  private  car  company.  He  saia,  *  *  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  You  can 
fi^re  out  the  transx>ortation.  The  distance  to  this  point  was  415  miles  and  the 
milage  on  these  cars,  according  to  the  published  report,  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
a  miie,  which  goes  to  the  private  car  companies,  or  $3.12  per  car  that  the  company 
would  get  on  each  car,  or  about  |6.35  for  the  use  of  the  2  cars.  The  freight  bill 
was  $45  and  the  switching  was  $4,  and  if  they  had  used  a  1,000-bushel  car  they 
would  have  had  $4  for  haming.  As  it  was,  they  received  $45  and  paid  out  $8,  $4 
a  car  for  switching  the  2  cars,  and  paid  the  nrivate  car  company  at  least  $6.12  for 
the  private  cars,  and  got  $80.88.  Allowing  tne  2  cars  had  been  there  and  they  had 
no  freight  back,  they  would  have  had  to  pay  about  $6.25  to  run  the  cars  back. 
Now,  the  company  that  owned  those  2  cars  was  the  company  that  I  referred  to 
as  having  made  14  ^er  cent  on  the  investment.  And  it  is  on  account  of  these 
things  that  I  say  I  tmnk  the  private  car  should  be  abolished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  presidents  of  several  gi-eat  railroad  com^nies  in 
this  country  have  stated  before  us  that  they  would  like  to  abolish  the  pnvateKjar 
system. — ^A.  They  can  not  do  it  as  long  as  one  road  uses  them.  If  it  is  done  it 
must  be  done  by  a  higher  power.  There  is  a  book  published  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies giving  the  number  of  private  cars  and  the  people  owning  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  book  it  is  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  the  book.  There  is  one  con- 
cern that  had  10,000  private  cars.    Any  railroad  man  knows  what  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  these  private  companies  have  these 
cars. — A.  No;  the  company  I  mentioned  was  a  meat  company,  and  that  business 
was  gone  into,  the  private-car  system,  to  further  their  own  interests. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  They  took  these  two  cars  to  ship  these  goods  in, 
I  presume,  to  get  other  business  on  some  other  product? — ^A.  Yes;  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  stockholders  of  the  road.  It  is  simply  an  indirect  way  of  cutting 
freights.  Certainly,  when  railroads  are  earning  12  or  13  or  14  per  cent  they  can 
build  all  the  cars  they  need.  This  man  that  I  spoke  of,  this  traffic  manager,  ajdnt 
want  to  run  these  private  cars,  but  he  did  not  Know  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  this  book  that  you  spoke  about  give  the  number 
of  private  cars  that  Mr.  Armour  has? 

A.  Tes;  every  one  in  the  United  States. 

( Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III,  November  16,  1899, 

TESTIMOITT  OF  ME.  ALEXANDEE  A.  KEKNAEB, 

Vice-president,  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  Chicago,  lU, 

The  sub-commission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  11.40  a.  m.,  November  16,  1899,  Mr.  Alexander  A. 
Kennard  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Will  you  state  your  name? — A.  Alexander  A . 
Kennard. 

Q.  Your  place  of  business? — ^A.  144  South  Water  street,  Chicago. 

O.  Your  business?— A.  Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs. 

Q.  You  represent  an  organization  before  this  commission?— A.  Yes;  known  as 
the  butter  and  egg  board.  I  am  vice-president  of  that  organization.  It  is  the 
successor  of  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange.  The  produce  exchange  went  out  of 
existence  and  the  butter  and  egg  board  succeeded  to  all  its  privileges  and  rights. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson,)  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  a  few  words 
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in  regard  to  what  the  batter  and  egg  board  does;  then  take  np  the  question  of 
transportation  of  its  products. — A.  The  butter  and  egg  board  is  an  organization 
that  meets  didly  to  give  opinions  and  vote  on  the  market  price  of  the  products  in 
which  we  deal — butter  ana  eggs.  They  vote  as  to  what  the  market  should  be  daily ; 
what  is  the  supply  and  demand :  and  if  anyone  has  butter  and  eggb  to  sell,  it  is 
I>osted  on  the  board.  If  he  wishes  to  buy,  he  can  buv  there.  It  is  a  kind  of  auc- 
tion— ^not  exactly  that,  but  the  transactions  are  made  there  in  these  perishable 
products.  I  should  say  that  in  thepractice  of  this  business,  of  course  we  have  to 
nave  special  railroad  facilities.  We  have  refrigerator  cars,  particularly  in  the 
summer  time,  and  the  rates  of  freight  on  these  perishable  commodities  are  much 
higher  than  on  ordinary  freight,  such  ac  garden  truck  and  things  of  that  sort. 
And,  in  a  generfd  way,  it  is  considered  very  desirable  freight  for  the  railroads  to 
haul  and  they  are  very  glad  to  ^et  hold  of  it.  My  own  business,  particularly  the 
butter  trade  in  the  West  here,  is  developing  in  the  way  of  exi)ort  business — ^trade 
with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjek.)  Explain  how  many  people  are  engaged  in  the 
business,  ana  the  capital.  Give  a  little  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business. — A.  In 
the  whole  United  States? 

Q.  In  this  locality.— A.  In  this  locality  there  are  some  200  or  250  firms  in  this 
line  of  business.  I  include  in  this  line  of  business  country  products,  such  as  fruit 
and  potatoes,  general  produce,  and  things  of  that  sort.  They  all  go  together  and 
are  handled  by  the  same  persons.  The  trade  is  mostly  on  Randolph  and  South 
Water  streets. 

Q.  You  mean  in  Chicago  and  the  country  surrounding  ? — ^A.  In  Chicago  there 
are  about  250  en^ged  in  that  line  of  business. 

Q.  What  locahties  do  you  buy  from? — ^A.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  the  Dakotas, 
ana  southern  Illinois. 

Q.  And  western  Missouri  ? — A.  And  western  Missouri.    Also  some  from  Michi- 

gan  and  Indiana,  and  also  some  cheese  from  New  York  State;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
usiness  is  done  between  the  West  and  the  East.  Now,  in  fruit  products  we  do  a 
great  deal  of  business  with  California,  and  that  is  one  of  the  matters  I  want  to 
call  the  commission's  attention  to.  The  railroads  give  us  refrigerator  cars ;  they 
have  to  do  that ;  it  is  indispensable  to  the  business,  because  the  goods  are  x>erish- 
able ;  and  they  charge  us  an  oxtra  rate  of  freight  for  refrigerator-car  service ;  and 
they  also  charge  us  for  icing  these  cars,  which  we  think  ought  to  be  done  without 
charge,  as  they  get  a  high  rate  for  freight.  As  they  charge  for  refrigerator  cars 
the  cars  might  be  iced. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  any  of  these  firms  own  their  own  cars?— A. 
Yes ;  several  firms.    That  is  another  matter  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  later  on. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  suggest  Mi*.  Kennard  state  in  his  own  way  the  com- 
plamt  the  merchants  in  his  line  have  to  make  against  the  transportation  compa- 
nies.— A.  I  have  jotted  down  as  a  reminder  a  few  notes.  One  of  them  is  als- 
crimination  against  shippers  of  freight  from  California.  There  are  several  large 
fruit  concerns  there — ^Porter  Brothers  Company,  Earl  Fruit  Company,  Fay  Fruit 
Company,  and  there  are  two  others  I  believe.  These  companies  practicaUy  con- 
trol the  entire  fruit-car  service  between  California  and  the  East;  they  seem  to  be 
in  collusion  with  the  railroad  companies.  They  are  mainly  California  concerns, 
but  they  have  their  branch  houses  and  partners  and  so  on  in  C!hicago.  Chicago 
is  really  the  largest  fruit-distributing  center  in  the  United  States,  and,  I  supx)ose, 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  it  has  a  very  large  interest  in  this  market. 

Q.  Does  that  have  to  do  with  your  business? — A.  Yes.  These  gentlemen  on  our 
board  are  largely  interested  ja  this  fruit  business,  and  they  have  requested  me  to 
mention  these  items  to  your  commission. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  the  firms  you  spoke  of  own  these  cars?— 
A.  The  cars  are  controlled  by  them,  that  is,  in  collusion  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany. They  can  get  cars,  any  quantity  of  them,  and  at  anytime  they  want  them. 

Q.  It  requires  special  cars  ? — A.  Special  cars;  and  whereas  a  private  grower  or 
small  dealer  in  fruit  that  is  not  identified  with  any  of  these  five  fruit  concerns 
can  not  get  cars  or  has  to  pay  a  considerable  premium,  it  shuts  out  the  smaller 
dealer  and  fruit  grower.  The  only  way  he  can  ship  his  fruit  is  through  or  under 
the  auspices  of  these  growers,  which  seems  to  be  a  close  corporation,  and  he  has 
to  pay  a  certain  bonus  to  these  people  for  the  privilege  of  shipping  his  stuff  so. 

Q.  These  five  firms  practically  control  the  shipments  of  fruit  to  Chicago?— A.  I 
am  so  informed. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  And  they  do  that  by  controlling  the  cars?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  rebates  on 
fruits,  or  discriminations?— A.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  there  must  be  something 
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of  that  nature,  because  anyone  outside  of  this  combination  has  to  x>ay  &  premium 
in  order  to  get  these  cars— ^60  to  $90  or  more. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  More  than  they  have  to  pay?— A.  More  than 
they  have  to  pay. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  do  not  understand  how  that  comes  about.  Do 
these  five  firms  own  the  cars? — ^A.  Whether  they  own  the  cars  or  whether  the 
railroad  company  owns  them,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  I  do  not  know.  I 
only  state  the  fact  as  it  is  said  to  exist. 

Q.  When  you  say  they  get  $60  to  $90  advantage  over  their  competitor,  that  is 
equivalent  to  saying  they  are  x)aying  |60  to  $90  for  the  use  of  the  car? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
should  say  that  would  be  probiably  tne  way  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  their  competitors  can  live  and  do  business  at  a  profit, 
these  people  must  have  enormous  profits  in  their  business? — A.  It  frequently  shuts 
out  the  smaller  dealer  and  fruit  grower,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Otjen.  j  Practically  all  the  business  is  centered  in 
these  5  nrms? — A.  They  make  their  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  so  the  consumer 
and  dealer  in  Chicago  is  practically  at  their  mercy. 

Q.  (Bv  C.  J.  Harris.)  Of  course,  they  have  a  printed  rate  and  they  hold  to 
that? — A.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  said  against  them  is  that  they  charge 
extra  for  the  use  of  the  special  car — $60  to  $90  for  the  ventilated  car. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  The  special  point  which  it  is  sought  to 
bring  out  is  that  only  these  5  firms  can  have  cars  at  their  disposal  as  they  call 
for  them.    The  others  may  have  them,  but  if  they  want  a  car  at  any  town  they 

Eay  a  premium  of  $60  to  $90  to  one  of  these  firms  in  order  to  get  a  car. — ^A.  They 
ave  to  be  second-handed,  as  it  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  they  pay  the  $60  to  $90  to  the  railroad 
company? — A.  I  do  not  know.  You  will  have  to  ask  these  people — ^Porter  Brothers 
and  these  companies.  You  wiU  have  to  refer  to  them  for  full  information  if  you 
wish  it;  I  can  not  Kive  it  to  you. 

There  is  a  complaint  made  in  regard  to  excessive  charge  for  demurrage  on 
cars.  Cars  arrive  in  Chicago — butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  or  whatever  it  may  be ;  the 
consignee  has  only  24  hours  in  which  to  move  the  merchandise,  and  after  that  he 
is  charged  $1  a  day.  The  merchants  think  that  is  too  short  a  time  and  not 
favorable  to  business.  They  should  have  at  least  3  days  in  which  to  move  the 
I)erishable  goods. 

I  would  also  say  that  there  are  times  when  there  is  considerable  discrimination 
in  markets,  particuhu'ty  against  Chicago.  In  April,  1898,  the  railroads  centering 
in  Kansas  (Zhty  and  pomts  in  Kansas,  in  the  matter  of  carload  rates  on  goods, 
rebated  to  shippers  the  local  rate  as  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  instead 
of  charging  the  sum  of  the  two  locals,  as  it  is  now  and  provided  for  in  the  tariff. 
The  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  and  Chicago  to  Wew  York,  we  will  say — 
they  take  it  to  New  York  at  the  same  rate  as  they  would  bring  it  to  Chicago. 
The  consequence  was  last  year  our  merchants  and  cold-storage  warehouses  were 
really  almost  bare  of  goods  that  would  come  here  except  for  this  discrimination. 

There  are  other  discriminations,  of  course,  which  I  might  call  to  your  atten- 
tion.   One  is  the  rate  from  California  to  New  York. 

Q.  Before  vou  go  any  further  with  that,  do  I  understand  they  charge  as  much 
to  haul  freight  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  as  they  do  from  Chicago  to  New 
York — a  thousand  miles  farther? — A.  I  mean  to  say  they  charge  from  Kansas 
City  to  New  York  the  same  rate  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Q.  The  difference  is  Kansas  (Dity  to  Chici^o  ?— A.  The  rate  from  Kansas  City 
to  Chicago  is  about  45,  and  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  65,  making 
$1.10.    Now,  they  take  it  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  for  65. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Where  does  the  railroad  gain  anything  by  giv- 
ing Kansas  (jity  a  rate  as  cheap  as  they  would  to  Chicago,  for  instance  ?  How  do 
the  railroads  gain  anything  by  the  operation  ?  I  can  see  how  it  would  benefit 
Kansas  City. — A.  The  cut  was  made  by  railroads  that  did  not  center  in  Chicago 
by  other  roads  that  go  around  Chicago— and  the  other  roads  that  do  center  in 
dJnicago  were  thus  compelled  to  make  this  cut  in  the  rate. 

Q.  riByMr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  business 
over  tliese  lines  that  would  otherwise  go  to  Chicago  ? — A.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  build  up  what  is  called  the  fast  freight  lines.  They  like  to  have  the  long  haul 
from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  to  the  East.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
fast  freight  lines  telling  a  party  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  send  his 
goods  to  New  York  instead  of  Chicago,  as  all  the  people  in  his  neighborhood  are 
sending  to  New  York.  His  object  is  to  get  the  haul  over  the  New  York  Central, 
in  this  case,  the  Merchants'  Dispatch.       Consequently,  the  fast  freight  lines 
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whose  offices  are  in  Chicago — their  purpose  seems  to  be  to  carry  freight  not  to 
Chicago— but  it  is  for  the  railroads  themselves ;  they  have  their  own  refrigerator 
rars ;  and  east  of  Chicago  and  east  of  Elansas  City  the  Merchants'  Dispatch,  the 
Star  Union  line,  and  the  Erie  Dispatch  get  the  benefit  of  the  long  hanl.  They  are 
interested  in  trying  to  divert  freight  from  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  these  fast  freight  lines  own  their  own  cars?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Andpay  to  the  railroads?— A.  Pay  mileage  to  the  railroads. 

Q.  This  discrimination  is  really  the  result  of  competition  between  lines — between 
railroads  from  river  XK>int8  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard? — A.  Yes.  As  I  understand, 
the  fast  freight  lines  are  really  a  railroad  within  a  railroad.  The  New  York 
Central  is  a  railroad  and  the  Merchants'  Dispatch  is  a  fast  freight  line  running 
over  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  high-class 
freights. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  ?— A.  Oh,  no;  the  other  freight  lines 
especially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  say  the  Gulf  competition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  our  particular  busmess. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  would  be  too  slow  for  butter  and  eggs  to  go 
by  the  Gulf? — A.  We  have  to  have  rapid  transit,  and  have  to  have  special  cars, 
and  to  pay  special  rates. 

I  have  been  asked  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  freight  rate  on 
cheese  from  Wisconsin  to  Chicago  is  higher  than  the  rate  from  Michigan  and  New 
York  State  for  the  same  distance.  That  is,  they  haul  freight  going  west  cheaper 
than  they  do  from  Wisconsin  and  points  west  of  there;  therefore,  the  farmer  in 
Wisconsm  seems  to  be  discriminated  against  by  paying  an  excessive  freight  rate. 
For  instance,  the  railroads  running  into  Michigan  and  New  York  State  will  trans- 
port cheese  from  Utica  or  Buffalo  to  Chicago  more  cheaply  than  you  can  get  it 
from  the  interior  of  Wisconsin,  the  same  distance. 

Q.  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  cars  go  west  empty  to  a  large  extent? — A.  That  is 
the  reason  they  assign  for  it. 

Q.  Cheap  back  freights? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  not  a  true  reason,  do  you  think? — ^A.  It  seems  so.  Yes;  it  seems 
justifiable  in  this  case. 

There  is  another  matter  suggested,  and  that  is  that  there  are  firms  and  corpora- 
tions that  own  their  own  private  cars,  and  that  they  load  these  cars  with  mer- 
chandise of  various  classifications.  Some  of  them  would  be  third  class,  some  first 
class,  and  fourth  class,  and  second  class,  perhaps.  These  cars  being  owned  by 
these  corporations  and  sealed  up  when  fully  loaded,  are  usually  subjected  onl^^  to 
the  tariff  rate  applicable  to  the  lower  class  of  freight.  That  is,  instead  of  paying 
second  class  ana  fourth  class,  they  pay  the  fourth-class  rate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  is  discrimination  in  another  form? — A.  Pri- 
vate individuals  shipping  butter,  we  will  say.  That  would  take  a  rate  of  75  cents 
and  would  have  to  pay  that  rate  in  a  carload  or  less,  whereas  a  party  shipping 
flour,  or  pork,  or  lard,  which. would  be  a  lower  class  of  freight,  ana  then  fillmg  it 
up  with  butter  or  something  else  that  was  a  higher  class  of  freight,  he  can  get  nis 
car  through  at  the  lower  rate  of  freight.  There  must  be  considerable  opposition 
to  this  private-car  business.  The  merchants  generally  can  not  compete  with  it. 
They  can  not  meet  that  sort  of  competition.  The  railroads  haul  these  cars  at  a 
mileage  rate  instead  of  charging  the  regular  rate  of  freight. 

I  want  to  say  this.  The  people  in  my  line  of  business  feel  that  they  are  very 
heavily  burdened  by  the  excessive  rates  for  telegraphic  service,  which  is  really  an 
expensive  business  and  a  very  serious  item  in  our  business,  because  of  the  sale 
of  perishable  goods ;  in  fact  the  most  of  our  business  is  done  by  telespraph ;  I 
suppose  three-rourths  of  the  business  we  do  is  done  by  telegraph  and  telephone. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  it  bears  very  heavily  upon  us,  possibly  heavier  than  upon 
anyone  else.  The  rates  are  very  high  and  the  service  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Government,  that  is,  made  a  part  of  the  post-office  system. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Postal  telegraph,  as  it  is  sometimes  called? — ^A. 
Yes;  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  it  is  in  England?— A.  Yes;  in  England,  as  I  know 
from  experience.  We  could  get  a  much  better  service  and  at  a  much  lower  cost. 
In  Great  Brit^  you  can  send  a  telegi*am  anywhere  of  10  words  for  10  cents; 
throughout  France  for  11  cents;  in  Germany  it  is  12  cents;  Belgium,  it  is  10  cents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  the  telegraph  lines  under  the  control  of 
the  government  in  France  and  Germany?— A.  Yes.    It  is  a  government  institution 
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in  Great  Britain.  The  post-office  dex^artment  attends  to  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone husiness:  the  same  thing  in  Germany. 

<^.  (By  Representative  Lobimeb.)  Do  yon  consider  that  yon  are  in  any  way  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  telegraph  companies? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  we 
are.  We  have  not  been  able  to  feel  it,  and,  therefore,  I  conld  not  state  it  as  a 
fact.  It  may  be  we  are,  bnt  I  dont  know.  However,  as  it  is  now,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  competition  at  all.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western 
Union  are  substantially^  one  company;  that  is,  they  char^  the  same  rates  so  far 
as  the  public  generally  is  concerned.  There  is  no  competition  any  more  than  there 
would  be  if  the  two  companies  were  under  one  name,  and,  as  I  say,  the  service  i^ 
very  poor.  In  regard  to  the  telephone,  that,  too,  is  a  serious  item  of  exx>ense. 
From  what  I  have  read  and  learned  on  the  subject,  I  should  think  the  Govern- 
ment could  afford  to  send  telegrams  for  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  what  they  now 
cost  the  people  of  the  country.  It  is  not  the  actual  cost  of  the  message  that 
makes  the  rate  so  hi^h,  but  it  is  the  dividends  that  the  compt*ny  has  to  x)ay  on  an 
enormous  capitalization.  I  saw  a  statement,  that  I  believe  to  be  reliable  in  every 
way,  showing  that  for  every  $1,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  stockholder  gets  $3,000  per  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  believe  the  united  States  (Jovemment  should  be 
given  the  right  of  fixing  the  rate? — A.  Yes.  I  know  the  Government  has  a 
cheai)er  rate  for  telegrams  itself.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  discrimination,  at 
least  there  is  not,  so  lar  as  I  know,  between  individuals.  Of  course  a  great  many 
firms  own  private  wires,  and  what  advantage  that  is  I  don't  know. 

<^.  Do  you  think  the  telegraph  companies  should  give  service  as  cheap  to  the 
individual  as  to  the  Government  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  own  the  telephone  system.  I  feel  that  if  we  had  to  do  away 
with  the  post-office  or  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  that  we  could  do  away  with 
the  post-office  so  far  as  the  business  man  is  concerned  better  than  we  could  do 
away  with  the  telegraph  or  telephone.  Of  course  I  don't  refer  to  private  wires 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  telephone  and  telegraph  system 
is  more  indispensable  to  our  business  than  the  post-office.  It  may  be  true  only  in 
our  line,  and  that  it  is  not  true  in  other  lines  of  business.  But  I  don't  think  you 
could  mention  a  line  in  which  it  is  not  indispensable ;  brokers,  bankers,  commis- 
sion men,  in  every  line  of  business ;  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  a  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  not  just  as  useful  as  they  are  in  our  line  of  business. 

Q.  What  do  they  charge  you  for  a  telephone?— A.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
dollars  per  year. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  telephone  service ;  would  you  have  it  owned  by  the  State  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  general  post-office  arrangements  and  that  they  should  all  be  under 
the  Postmaster-General. 

Q.  You  think  the  Government  should  maintain  the  service  in  the  States? — A. 
Yes.  I  realize  of  course  that  it  would  cost  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars,  and 
I  don't  know  whether  the  country  is  growing  so  rapidly  or  trade  is  increasing  so 
enormously  as  to  make  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time.  If  would  probably  take 
10  years,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  get  thoroughly  inaugurated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sentiment  of  the 
business  men  in  Chicago  generally  on  that  question?— A.  I  think  they  feel  as  I 
have  expressed  it ;  that  they  are  not  only  in  favor  of  Government  service,  but 
that  they  feel  they  are  paying  an  exorbitant  charge  for  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service — ^a  charge  that  is  far  beyond  the  actual  cost  or  anything  of  that 
sort.    It  is  an  enormous  charge  upon  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Q.  Have  there  been  no  suggestions  or  remedies  offered  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness men  to  bring  about  any  other  condition  ?  Has  there  been  any  organized 
effort  to  bring  about  any  better  condition  ? — ^A.  I  think  we  obtain  more  courtesies 
to-day  than  we  did,  but  to  go  about  it  in  the  way  of  a  business  organization  we 
feel  rather  helpless. 

Q.  You  know  you  have  to  educate  Congress  up  to  these  things?— A.  We  realize 
that,  but  everything  utterly  fails,  and  this  committee,  by  coming  around  and 
hearing  us,  has  made  us  feel  that  we  are  worth  listening  to,  and  that  there  is 
some  one  tOLhear  our  complaints.  I  would  also  say  that  the  country  has  been 
ver^  much  benefited  and  meased  with  the  benefits  they  have  received  from  the 
active  interest  that  has  oeen  taken  in  our  business  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  fact  that  tliis  commission  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  should  look  into  these  questions.  Now  there  is  no  particular  detri- 
ment to  anyone  and  especially  not  to  these  members,  and  1  think  it  wiU  give 
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great  gratification  to  the  citizens,  and  that  it  will  be  the  result  of  our  getting 
better  service  in  every  way.  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  commissioner  of 
commerce  as  well  as  a  Commissioner  of  Agricnltnre,  to  look  into  these  questions. 
It  would  be  no  particular  detriment  to  anybody,  and  it  would  give  us  better 
service. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  mean  a  commissioner  of  commerce  to  be 
made  a  Cabinet  officer? — A.  Yes;  a  commission  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture even,  and  it  would  afterwards  become  such  an  important  office  that  it 
would  be  made  a  Cabinet  office.  There  is  no  particular  department  now  to  look 
after  these  matters,  and  I  think  there  should  be  one.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
department  to  be  called  the  Commission  of  Commerce. 

<^.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  A  great  many  of  the  complaints  or  difficulties 
you  express  in  your  business  would  be  corrected,  would  they  not,  if  you  had  a 
commercial  commission  that  was  an  interstate  commission  and  had  authority  to 
regulate  rates  on  the  railroads,  with  the  exception  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
rates? — A.  I  think  our  own  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authority  to  do 
that,  but  they  don't  exercise  it  very  actively. 

Q.  If  they  had  the  authority,  and  it  was  so  recognized,  many  of  these  difficulties 
would  be  overcome,  would  they  not? — A.  Yes;  oy  submitting  the  question  of 
freights  to  their  revision.  As  the  matter  is  now,  they  are  not  subject  to  anyone's 
supervision  apparently.  These  tariffs  are  gotten  out  without  any  reference  to 
the  claims  of  anyone  affected  by  them.  I  have  been  in  business  a  great  many 
years,  and  so  have  lots  of  others,  and  I  never  knew  anyone  who  could  see  any 
good  about  the  tariff  rates.  They  seem  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  entirely, 
and  whether  they  classify  eg^s  in  the  second  or  fifth  class,  we  have  to  submit  to  it. 

Q.  Are  your  associates  in  business  members  of  an  organization  that  has  a  rep- 
resentative to  look  after  the  transportation  interests  of  the  business  men  of  Cm- 
cago? — A.  Not  a  committee  especially.  That  is  only  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
association  to  be  necessary. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  an  organization  in  Chicago  in  which  a  great  many  business 
men  are  associated  and  have  a  representative  looking  after  tneir  interests  all  the 
time,  going  to  railroad  comimnies  and  asking  that  rates  be  reduced,  etc.? — ^A.  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  ([Central  freight  committee,  I  think,  is  what  Mr. 
Kenlnedy  means? — A.  Yes;  central  traffic  organization. 

Q.  There  is  the  Central  Traffic  Association  and  then  there  is  a  Chicago  freight 
committee,  I  believe? — A.  What  its  functions  are  I  don't  know. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  they  such  organization  in  other  cities,  such  as 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  think  the  business  men  of  Chicago  all  have  one. 

Q.  They  bad  for  some  years,  did  they  not? — ^A.  We  had  for  some  years  what  we 
called  the  Chicago  Freight  Bureau,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
paid  half  the  expenses  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  generally  of  Chicago 
paid  the  other  half.  Franklin  MacVeigh  was  the  president  for  some  years.  That 
has  been  dissolved  for  two  or  three  years.  The  business  of  that  was  the  joint 
interest  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago, 
and  if  anything  general  came  up  we  had  a  committee  to  meet  sometimes  with  a 
railroad  company,  sometimes  with  the  railroad  association,  and  sometimes  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  is  no  regpilar  organization  now. 
I  think  the  chief  houses  here  in  business  have  their  own  traffic  man.  I  would  say 
that  the  department  at  Washington  has  taken  a  very  general  interest  in  this 
export  business  of  butter  and  cheese,  about  which  you  have  asked  me,  in  trying 
to  develop  the  business  between  our  country  and  JSurope,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  Philippines  and  China  and  Japan,  and  with  some  success.  The  business 
itself  is  quite  a  lar^e  one  and  goes  into  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  There 
is  a  great  lack  of  shipping  facilities  from  the  inland  of  this  country.  The  only 
line  out  of  New  York  that  is  available  for  shipments  of  butter  ana  cheese,  and 
butter  more  particularly— cheese  don't  require  refrigerating  like  butter  does, 
except  for  a  short  time  in  the  year— is  an  American  line  running  from  New  York 
to  Southampton  and  other  ports.  Their  freight  rates  have  been  almost  pro- 
hibitive. They  charge  from  New  York  to  London  a  rate  of  75  shillings  per  ton, 
whereas  we  ship  from  Montreal  to  London  and  the  general  rate  is  40  shillings — 
85  and  40  shillings;  it  varies.  We  supply  a  demand  from  Liverpool  at  from  25  to  30 
shillings  and  sometimes  it  runs  as  low  as  20,  and  to  Bordeaux  generally  from  30 
to  85  snillings,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  butter  of  the  country  is  carried  in 
foreign  ships  before  being  reshipped,  so  that  it  really  divides  the  trade  in  shipping 
to  foreign  countries  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own  interests.  Of  course  a  great 
many  snippers  going  from  here  to  various  ports  ship  on  the  American  line,  but 
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nearly  all  the  lines  except  the  American  line  have  refrigerator  facilities.  The 
Atlantic  Transport  line  is  one  of  them:  they  have  refrigerators  that  they  own  and 
operate.  But  the  transportation  facilities  are  getting  more  and  more  toward 
tne  exclusion  of  dairy  products  on  account  of  other  traffic;  so  that  if  we  want  to 
make  a  small  shipment  of  butter  on  an  American  line  we  have  to  pay  75  shillings, 
or  we  can  get  a  less  rate  by  sending  it  via  Montreal  and  having  it  go  on  a  foreign 
ship.  The  result  of  this  in  connection  with  the  encouragement  that  Canada  is  get- 
ting from  the  Government  of  England  in  these  matters  is  that  the  Canadian  trade 
in  butter  and  cheese  and  such  dairy  products  has  developed  enormously,  while  on 
the  other  hand  our  own  trade  is  growing  smaller  and  smaller.  The  actual  ship- 
ments of  butter  and  cheese  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  are  less  now  than 
they  were  5  or  6  ^ears  ago  or  10  years  a^o,  whereas  from  Canada  butter  is  shipped 
to  the  extent  of  eight  times  as  much  as  it  was  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  cheese 
about  four  timed  as  mueh. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  ship  from  here  to  Canada  instead  of  from 
here  to  Europe?— A.  No;  we  ship  to  Europe  via  Canada.  There  is  a  tariff  of  4 
cents  a  pound  on  butter,  and  I  think  2  cents  on  cheese,  and  we  have  to  ship  in 
bond  from  here  to  Montreal.  Then  it  is  taken  in  bond  across  to  the  other  side 
without  our  having  to  pay  a  duty. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  Is  that  included  in  the  Canadian  ship 
ments? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is,  although  the  Canadian  people  claim  they 
don't  include  American  shipments  in  keeping  the  statistics  of  their  shipments.. 
The  shipments  of  cheese  from  Montreal  for  the  last  6  months — ^that  is,  from  the  1st 
of  May  to  the  present  time — ^were  1,678,380  packages,  containing  60  pounds  each. 
From  New  York  during  the  same  time  the  shipments  were  254,099  packages,  or 
about  one-seventh  as  much.  On  butter  from  Montreal  for  the  same  time  the 
shipments  were  430,051  packages,  and  from  New  York  106,102,  or  a  little  less  than 
one-fourth. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  that  is  all  due  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  from  our  ports 
to  Canadian  ports? — A.  No;  not  to  that.  There  are  several  reasons  outside  of 
that.  The  first  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  they  set  better  freight  rates  than  we  do. 
That  is  considerable  of  an  inducement.  Anotner  reason  is  that  in  the  English 
markets  they  prefer  to  trade  with  their  colonies  and  try  and  develop  them,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Canadian  trade  is  rather  favored  m  the  English  markets 
more  than  the  American.  Of  course,  we  don*t  carry  that  trade,  at  least  not  to 
the  same  extent.  One  disadvantage  we  labor  under  is  the  registering  with  the 
Montreal  steamers.  The  Canadian  steamers  being  subsidized  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  they  have  a  right  to  discriminate  against  American  products.  They 
will  only  take  bur  products  when  they  can  not  get  the  products  of  their  own 
people,  and  they  keep  their  freight  rooms  open  for  their  own  products  up  to 
within  three  days  of  sailing,  so  that  it  really  shuts  us  out  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  (5tjen.)  Then  if  they  find  they  have  room  they  take 
your  products? — ^A.  They  only  take  ours  when  they  find  they  have  not  enough  of 
their  own  to  make  out  a  cargo,  and  they  only  tell  us  this  within  three  days  of 
sailing,  and  we  have  to  take  our  chances  on  getting  our  products  shipped.  It  is 
all  according  to  whether  their  room  is  filled  by  Canadian  products. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  thought  of  any  remedy? — A.  I 
don't  know  oi  any  remedy  except  the  encouragement  of  our  own  shipping  inter- 
ests in  this  country,  so  as  to  have  American  steamers  with  carrying  racilities  for 
dairy  products,  instead  of  having  to  depend  upon  England  for  our  shix)s. 

O.  Build  up  the  American  merchant  marine? — A.  Yes.  I  think  there  are  sev- 
eral very  good  reasons  why  that  should  be  done,  and  that  is  one  of  them. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  have  been  asked  to  mention  to  you,  and  that  is 
local  weights  and  measures,  which  I  should  like  to  speak  of  if  I  am  not  ^oing  con- 
trary to  your  rules.-  We  are  put  to  great  inconvenience  from  that  here  in  Ilnnois. 
For  instance,  in  Illinois  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  weighs  52  pounds,  and  in  Wisconsin 
it  only  weighs  50  pounds.  Down  in  Indiana  it  is  the  same.  In  Michigan  it  is 
only  48  pounds.  Another  item  is  dried  peaches.  In  Illinois  23  pounds  make  a 
bushel;  in  Wisconsin,  28;  in  Indiana,  33  pounds,  and  in  Michigan,  28  x)ounds, 
etc.,  and  the  same  way  with  a  number  of  other  items,  so  that  a  farmer  or  coun- 
try merchant  shippings  to  market  really  don't  know  what  he  is  going  to  get  for 
his  produce.  I  submit  a  table  showiniE  the  difference  between  some  of  the  legal 
weights  and  measures  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, Missouri,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
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Legal  weights  and  meaauret. 
[Pounds  per  bushel.] 


Articles. 

Illi- 
nois. 

24 
60 
20 

48 

60 

Iowa. 

24 

"'26' 

48 

60 

Wis- 
con- 
sin. 

Mich- 
igan. 

22 

Indi- 
ana. 

Mis- 
souri 

24 

New 
York. 

22 

Ohio. 

Apples: 

Dried 

28 
57 
20 
48 

60 
46 
50 
46 
60 
50 
22 

25 

22 

Green 

Bran 

20 

48 

60 
46 
48 
46 

■'48" 

60 
46 
50 
46 

20 

48 

60 
46 
52 
46 

20 
48 

62 

46 
48 
46 

20 

Barley 

48 

Beans: 

White 

60 

Castor 

46        46 
58        52 
46        46 

46 

Buckwheat 

60 

Broom-corn  seed 

30 

Beets 

60 

56 

Carrots 

56    

23        22 

80  !      80 

50 
22 

80 



'22 

60 

Charcoal    

22 

22 

Coal,  stone 

80 

Coke 

40 

66 
70 
48 
38 

23 
40 

66 
14 
60 

88 

56 
70 

48 

40 

Com: 

Shelled 

56 
70 
48 

56 
70 
60 
40 

28 
28 

56 
14 
60 
50 
50 
14 
14 
45 

56 
68 
60 
33 

88 
33 

56 
14 
60 

"56" 
14 
14 
45 

56 
70 
50 

56 
70 
60 

66 

V-^T 

68 

Com  meal 

50 

Cranberries 

Peaches: 

Dried 

23 
33 

56 
14 
60 

28 
28 

56 
14 
60 
48 
60 

'"u 

45 

38 
33 

56 
14 
60 
48 
60 
14 
14 
46 

32 

33 

Pared 

Seed: 
Flax, 

66 
15 
60 
48 

'""14' 
14 
44 

66 

10 

Clover 

60 

48  ,      48 
50  1      48 
14        14 
14        14 
45        45 

60 

Millet 

60 

14 

Bedtop 

14 

Timotny 

45 

German  lupine 

60 

44 

60 
38 
40 

40 
30 
32 
57 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Hickory  nuts 

36 

34 

38 

38 
70 

40 
30 
32 

48 

28 

38 

34 

34 

Mineral  coal 

Middlings: 

Pine 

- 

Coarse 

Oats - 

32 
57 

32 
57 

28 

32 
54 

28 

32 
57 

28 

32 
57 

28 

32 

55 

Onions: 

Tops - 

28        28 

A 

Sets 

32 
3B 

Parsnips 

55 
60 

55 
60 
55 

60 

44 

60 
66 

60 

60 

60 
55 

60 

60 
56 

60 

60 
55 

60 

60 

Potatoes^  sweet 

50        46 

1 

60        60 

50 

Peas: 

Dried 

60 

In  i)ods ...                           -                  .... 

32 

70 

80  1 

Pod  corn 

70 
80 
56 

50 
50 

55 

Quicklime 

80 

80 
56 

60 
56 

56 
42 
60 

80 
56 

50 
56 

58 

80 
56 

50 
50 

50 
42 

60 

80 
66 

50 
56 

55 

Bye 

56        56 

60        60 
55        50 

55        55 

56 

Salt: 

Coarse 

50 

Pine - 

60 

Turnips: 

60 

White 

Wheat 

60  1      60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Q.  (By  Bepresentatiye  Otjen)  .  According  to  that  one  bushel  is  a  little  bigger  in 
some  States  than  in  others? — ^A.  Yes.  I  think  everything  of  that  kind  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure,  so  that  they  would  be  uniform. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Have  not  the  business  men  the  remedy  entirely  in  their 
own  hands  by  purchasing  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure? — A.  They  purchase 
it  by  weight,  but  when  it  comes  to  Chicago — we  will  say  a  man  in  Wisconsin  ships 
his  potatoes,  it  seems  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  potatoes  in  that  State  con- 
stitute a  bushel,  and  when  he  gets  here  he  is  going  to  get  3  or  4  pounds  more  or 
less,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  That  is  disconcerting? — A.  Yen.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  any 
more  than  that  the  different  States  should  have  a  different  currency. 
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Q.  (By  BepresentatiyeOrjEN).  Ton  don't  know  an3rthing  about  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures? — ^A.  No;  I  dont. 

Q.  Ton  don't  know  whether  that  wonld  be  a  proper  thine  to  adopt  in  business 
here? — ^A .  Well ,  it  wonld  if  it  was  thoroughly  introduced.  1  don 't  know  but  what 
it  would  take  a  long  while  to  introduce  it. 

Q.  It  would  take  some  time  before  people  would  understand  it? — ^A.  Yes. 
Another  cause  of  complaint  with  us  is  the  cnarges  of  the  express  companies  for 
the  stamps  they  put  on  their  receipts.  A  man  shipping  to  the  merchants  must 
X)ay  for  tne  stamp  that  goes  on  the  express  receipts.  It  is  thought  that  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  tne  lawmakers  was  thiat  the  express  companies  should  pay  for  we 
stamp  that  goes  on  their  receipts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  You  mean  the  internal-revenue  stamp? — 
A.  Yes.  There  was  a  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  within  the 
last  few  months,  that  the  express  companies  should  stamp  their  own  receipts — 
that  they  should  pay  for  the  stamp  on  their  own  receipts — but  that  practice  is  not 
followed  out  here.  I  think,  also,  the  telegraph  companies  ought  to  pAy  for  the 
stamp  oh  their  dispatches.    I  believe  that  was  the  original  intention  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  think  that  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
when  the  bill  was  i>assed?— A.  Yes;  and  that  the  law  should  be  amended,  if 
necessary,  so  that  it  would  take  effect  along  the  lines  of  the  original  intention. 

B.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Your  association  recommends  that? — ^A.  Yes ;  we  cer- 
tainly do. 


Chicack),  III.,  November  16, 1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  H.  OBEELST, 

Commission  merchant,  Chicago,  lU, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  2  p.  m.  November  16, 1899,  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  Bl.,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Samuel 
H.  Greeley,  being  duly  sworn,  testined  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  and  business. — ^A. 
Samuel  H.  Greeley,  commission  merchant,  Chicago. 

Q.  You  are  a  shipi)er,  I  presume,  of  grain  here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  are  your  complaints  or  criticisms  of  the  railroad  facilities 
given?— A.  In  regard  to  this  railway  situation,  it  seems  to  my  mind  that  there  are 
four  or  five  different  phases  that  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  railroads  in  the  handling  of  grain  in  this  market.  Primarily,  I  might  mention 
railroads,  bucket  shops,  bear  8x>eculators,  and  the  ownership  of  private  cars.  And 
in  order  that  you  may  get  these  matters  placed  somewhat  systematically  before 
you,  I  will  state  first  in  regard  to  public  warehouses.  The  original  intention  of 
the  State  law  of  lUinois,  and  the  constitution  of  this  State  was,  that  the  public 
warehouseman  should  be  a  licensed  servant  of  the  people,  created  by  virtue  of 
the  necessities  of  commerce,  to  care  for  the  grain  intrusted  to  him  by  the  public 
in  these  warehouses.  The  growing  importance  of  Chicago  as  a  market  center, 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  these  warehouses  for  the  conduct  of  this  immense 
grain  trade  from  the  great  West  and  Northwest. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  at  Springfield  early  saw  the  importance  of 
having  a  public  institution  to  look  after  this  large  volume  of  trade,  and  therefore 
they  created  this  commission  for  the  puri)ose  of  storing  the  grain,  and  prox>erly 
mixing  the  different  grades  into  their  proper  bins  as  they  arrived  in  storage ;  and 
they  had  no  other  function  than  to  simply  be  the  custodian  of  the  grain  for  the 
public.  But  about  1887,  when  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  passed,  the  entire 
system  of  public  warehousing  changed.  Previous  to  that  date  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  railroads,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  from  my  personal  experience  and 
what  I  have  learned  from  others,  that  rebates  on  freight  were  allowed  individual 
shipi)er8  in  different  portions  of  the  country  in  order  to  draw  that  grain  into 
Chicago  as  against  any  other  competition  that  might  divert  it  to  any  other  mar- 
ket. Fearing  the  result  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  the  railroads  saw  the 
necessity  of  intrusting  these  rebates  into  the  hands  of  a  single  party,  to  protect 
the  hams  on  their  lines,  so  they  chose  a  man  here  who  would  necessitate  the  least 
rebate  of  freights,  and  still  get  the  grain.  Therefore,  they  picked  out  these  pub- 
lic warehousemen,  furnished  them  with  warehouses  and  permitted  them  as  mer- 
chandisers to  overstep  the  duties  for  which  they  were  created,  and  thus  become 
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deaien  in  grain.  The  fact  that  a  public  warehouseman  is  a  grain  dealer,  as 
agidnst  the  public,  has  led  to  a  condition  of  affairs  that  has  almost  stifled  com- 
petition for  the  crops  in  the  western  country. 

The  advanti^es  tnatthe  warehouseman  possesses  over  the  public  is  that  he  can 
take  his  grain  into  the  public  warehouse  and  pay  storage  to  himself ;  in  other 
words,  pay  no  storage,  while  the  public  pays  tne  full  aavertised  rates.  These 
rates  are  annually  posted  as  bein^  so  much  per  bushel,  and  the  public  is  obliged 
to  pay  that  set  of  rates.  In  addition  to  paying  no  storage  whatever  on  his  srain 
in  these  houses,  he  is  in  x)osition,  being  the  proprietor,  to  mix  the  better  qualities 
of  a  certain  Rrade  with  a  poorer  grade,  preserving  them  for  his  own  trade,  and 
when  the  public  calls  for  that  particular  grade,  they  get  the  worst  possible  sample 
of  that  grade.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  pays  no  storage,  he  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  storage  rates  as  against  the  public  and  give  that  rate  away,  and  use  it 
as  an  over  competing  price  to  get  possession  of  the  grain  from  the  party  of  whom 
he  bu^s  it  in  the  West.  In  addition  to  these  larfire  profits,  which  are  enormous, 
resultmg  from  the  mixing  of  grain,  together  witn  the  storage  which  he  is  not 
obliged  to  pay,  this  has  gradually  led  up  to  a  condition  where  competition  for 
grain  in  the  West  has  become  almost  dead,  the  details  of  which  are  set  out  very 
fully  in  the  trial  held  in  1896  in  the  circuit  court  before  Judge  Tuley.  A  large 
number  of  witnesses  were  tiiere  examined — men  familiar  with  the  trade — ^and 
the  proof  was  conclusive  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  grain  in  public  warehouses 
sooner  or  later  became  the  proi)erty  of  a  public  warehouseman.  Having  thus 
reduced  competition  in  the  West  to  almost  a  minimum,  they  then  go  to  work  to 
stifle  the  dealers  who  offer  grain  to  the  East  from  the  Chicago  market,  and  they 
are  enabled  to  do  this  by  offering  any  shipper  who  buys  gram  from  these  public 
warehouses  the  inferior  samples,  they  themselves  beinff  able  to  quote  to  the  same 
trade  the  better  grade  that  they  have  remaining  in  the  house;  so  that,  having 
killed  comi)etition  for  grain  in  the  West,  and  having  killed  the  trade  which  offers 
^rain  to  the  East,  it  leaves  them  virtually  with  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  business 
in  this  market. 

Now  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  very  important  feature  connected 
with  the  business  is  the  fact  that  the  public  warehouseman  does  not  aim  primarily 
to  buy  the  grain  in  the  West  for  the  sake  of  immediately  selling  it  to  the  man  in 
the  East,  but  it  is  his  intention  to  hoard  .it  up  in  these  warehouses  and  keep  it 
there  as  long  as  possible,  or  at  least  so  lon^  as  the  speculative  public  is  willing  to 
buy  it  of  him  for  future  delivery  and  pay  him  a  carrying  charge.  I  will  illustrate 
that  by  saying,  for  instance,  that  cash  wheat  to-day  may  be  worth  67i  cents  and 
wheat  for  May  delivery  may  be  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  cents  or  71.  We 
will  say,  for  tne  sake  of  argument,  that  the  May  wheat  is  3  cents  per  bushel  pre- 
mium over  the  cash  wheat.  Now,  they  want  to  hold  that  grain  in  the  elevators 
here  just  as  long  as  people  will  buy  grain  for  May  delivery  and  ^y  them  that 
premium  for  May  wheat.  Then  the  more  grain  they  can  carry  in  Chicago  in 
these  elevators  the  larg^er  their  profits,  because  the  heavier  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
man  who  buys  it,  and  it  continues  a  running  tax.  When  May  arrives  it  is  their 
object  not  to  deliver  that  wheat  to  the  man  who  bought  it  for  May  delivery,  but 
to  force  the  man  to  sell  it  out,  they  standing  ready  to  take  it  when  that  man  is  tired 
of  the  load,  and  ^11  it  ahead  for  another  deferred  delivery  to  any  other  sucker  who 
buys  grain  purchased  on  deferred  delivery,  and  thus  add  another  income  to  the 
carrying  of  the  wheat  in  the  elevator.  This  produces  what  you  might  term  a 
state  of  enforced  liquidations,  enforced  selling  out  on  the  part  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic. And  we  must  Dear  in  mind  also  that  the  poorer  they  can  get  the  quanty  of 
the  grain  held  in  these  public  warehouses,  so  that  it  will  barely  pass  the  inspec- 
tion grade  that  is  applicable  for  a  sale  for  future  delivery,  the  bettor  it  suits  their 
purpose. 

It  is  evident  that  the  poorer  the  grade  is  the  less  the  public  will  care  to  take  it 
and  the  more  inducement  is  offered  the  public  to  sell  it  out  and  continue  its  exist- 
ence in  storage.  It  is  evident  to  those  posted  in  the  trade  that  the  lower  they  can 
^et  the  values  of  grain  the  larger  their  profits,  because  the  less  the  insurance  and 
interest  to  carry  it  in  the  warehouse  pending  these  months  of  future  delivery  for 
which  they  have  it  sold.  Now  these  large  stocks  of  grain  carried  in  these  eleva- 
tors in  Chicago  give  birth  to  what  is  known  as  the  professional  bear  raider,  or 
speculator.  It  encourages  an  army  of  short  sellers  to  enter  the  market  and  sell 
millions  upon  millions  of  bushels  of  ^ain,  taking  these  large  stocks  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  safety  of  their  sales,  and  it  brings  about  a  condition  whereby  the  buyer  of 
grain  for  future  delivery  is  not  on  a  parity  with  the  man  who  sells  it  short.  It  can 
readily  be  noticed  in  your  minds  that  if,  for  instance,  as  at  the  present  time, 
20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  held  here  in  the  Chicago  market  and  are  carried 
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until  next  May,  that  when  next  May  comes,  these  men  who  bu^  grain  for  future 
delivery  being  speculators  and  perhaps  not  wanting  the  gram  at  all,  see  this 
immense  volume  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  they  are  ready  immediditely ,  seeing 
that  they  will  get  it  delivered  to  them  and  being  of  a  poor  quality,  to  dump 
it  right  out  on  the  market.  It  produces  a  condition  that  forces  the  man  who  has 
bought  it  to  get  out  of  the  way  before  the  man  who  sells  it  short  has  to  cover,  so  that 
now  in  the  market  we  have  got  around  to  that  condition — ^*  when  will  the  longs 
liquidate?  When  are  the  buyers  going  to  sell  out?"  It  is  not  a  question  of  when 
the  shorts  will  buy.  I  have  stood  in  the  pits  in  this  market  and  have  seen  this 
army  of  short  sellers  hammer  and  hammer  and  hammer  that  market  with  millions 
upon  millions  of  bushels  of  stuff,  and  their  single  solitary  argument  being  based 
upon  the  fact  that  this  immense  volume  of  wheat  was  stored  here,  and  that  being 
stored  it  would  force  the  man  that  bought  it  to  finallv  liquidate;  and  then  they 
buy  it  in  at  the  reduced  liquidating  prices  and  secure  the  profit. 

Not  only  has  this  large  quantity  of  grain  stored  here  produced  these  bear  raiders, 
but  it  has  brought  into  existence  and  made  safe  what  is  known  as  the  bucket  shop. 
A  bucket  shop  is  a  place  where  a  man  supposes  he  buys  grain  for  future  delivery, 
but  which  in  fact  is  a  place  wherein  he  goes  and  actually  makes  a  bet  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  place  as  to  whether  or  not  the  market  will  advance  or  decline, 
there  bein^  no  intention  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  conducts  the  bucket 
shop  to  debver  the  propertv  or  receive  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  existence  of  the  Ducket  shops  is  made  safe  by  depression  in  prices,  and  fully 
75  per  cent,  I  should  say  probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  business  tnat  goes  into  a 
bucket  shop  is  buying  business.  If  these  large  accumulations  of  grain  held  in  Chi- 
cago by  virtue  of  the  grant  of  a  railroad  company  did  not  exist  it  would  not  be 
a  s^e  policy  for  a  bucket  shop  to  take  the  short  side  of  a  trade  in  making  a  bet  on 
the  market. 

Thus  indirectly  a  railroad  company  becomes  a  surety  for  a  concern  that  should 
be  prosecuted  and  in  the  penitentiary.  They  don't  primarily  establish  the  insti- 
tution, but  the  privileges  they  ^ant  reallv  give  it  protection.  Now,  we  must 
stopto  consider  the  larger  sense  in  which  this  subject  must  be  looked  at,  and  that 
is.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  these  large  volumes  of  grain  bought  in  bucket 
shops  if  they  actually  entered  the  marketplaces? 

I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  10,000  bucket  shops  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the^r  trade  in  30,000,000  bushels  of  stuff  a  day.  If  75  per  cent  of 
the  business  traded  in  in  these  bucket  shops  is  buying  business,  and  we  could  get 
SO ,000,000  bushels  of  buying  business  on  that  exchange  and  other  legitimate  mar- 
kets throughout  the  countiy,  we  would  not  see  the  condition  that  has  been  staring 
this  country  in  the  face  for  the  last  12  years. 

Not  long  ago  we  saw  in  Nebraska  corn  worth  8  cents  per  bushel.  I  have  seen 
oats  on  the  exchange  in  recent  years  at  13  cents  a  bushel. 

In  my  opinion  it  was  the  constant  working  on  the  speculative  public,  taking 
away  from  them  the  tributes  that  purchases  for  future  delivery  necessitated,  that 
led  up  to  the  panic  of  1893,  when  people  throughout  the  Western  country  threat- 
ened to  repudiate  their  debts.  You  may  talk  about  the  tariff  and  free  silver  and 
otheiL  questions  of  imx>ortance  that  have  come  before  the  people  in  recent  years  as 
political  issues,  but  to  my  mind  it  has  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tnis  com- 
bination on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  with  these  warehousemen,  and 
the  effect  of  that  combination,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  upon  the  purchasers 
of  this  country,  which  has  caused  these  x>oliticai  disturbances  and  created  so  much 
dissatisfaction. 

It  has  finally  assumed  a  position  in  the  grain  markets  of  this  countrv  where 
one  man  puts  out  the  price  for  the  product  of  the  producer.  On  the  Bock  Island 
road  you  will  find  Charles  Counselman  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  almost  the 
only  competitors  for  grain  on  that  system.  You  will  find  on  the  Northwestern 
that  there  is  Bartlett  Frazier  and  the  P.  V.  Elevator  Company,  and  possibly  one 
or  two  others.  On  the  St.  Paul  you  find  Armour ;  on  the  Chicago,  Burling^n 
and  Quincy  you  find  Armour ;  and  these  will  serve  as  illustrations  to  prove  to 
you  my  former  statement  that  the  competition  has  been  killed. 

However  much  of  an  injustice  this  mav  appear  to  be  to  a  Chicago  commission 
merchant,  who  has  been  so  loudly  dilated  upon  by  the  warehousemen,  neverthe- 
less the  fact  remains  true  that  this  storage  of  large  quantities  of  grain  at  the 
market  center,  together  with  the  indirect  favoritism  shown  the  bucket  shops,  the 
encouragement  of  these  bear  raiders  and  the  final  killing  of  competition  for 
the  offering  of  ^ain  East,  and  the  purchase  of  grain  West,  nave  brought  it  right 
down  to  a  condition  similar  to  this  oeef  business. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  these  warehousemen,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rail- 
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roads,  are  driving  from  bnsinesv  the  country  elevator  dealers,  and  the  deal  is 
assuming  such  vast  proportions  that  they  are  getting  possession  of  these  country 
stations,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  entirely  consummated  on  the  various  lines  one 
price  will  go  to  the  producers  of  the  country  and  one  price  to  the  consumer.     . 

I  think  tnis  has  all  come  out  of  one  particular  feature,  and  that  is  railroad 
competition.  The  railroads  have  to  draw  that  grain,  and  they  want  a  man  to 
^et  it  for  them  if  it  takes  a  special  rate  to  do  it,  and  he  is  the  man  that  is  favored, 
m  my  opinion.  They  go  after  grain  not  naturally  tributary  to  Chicago.  They 
invade  territory  that,  by  the  geo^aphy  of  the  place,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  it  to  come  nere  on  regular  tariffs.  But  in  comi)etition  with  the  Gulf  and  with 
points  North,  and  in  comx>etition  with  through-billed  grain  that  is  diverted  at 
various  junction  points,  they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  protect  their  systems  and 
secure  this  haul,  to  give  away  to  some  favored  x>arty  tne  advantage  to  do  it ;  and 
in  my  opinion  the  officials  of  the  railroad  divide  the  swag  with  the  elevator  pro- 
prietors, and  the  deal  is  i)erpetually  carried  on  perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  road,  altnough  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how  much  of  a 
detriment  that  is  to  the  stockholders. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  you  have  any  evidence  on  that  point  I  think  you 
ought  to  submit  it. — A.  I  can  suggest  to  vou  the  names  of  five  men  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  every  day  at  the  close  of  the  board  of  trade,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  arranging  the  combination  price  for  erain  throughout  this  Western 
territory.  In  my  opinion  those  men  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  they  have  entered 
into  a  pool,  a  combination  for  the  purx>ose  of  establishing  a  set  price.  The  public 
is  not  able  to  compete  with  that  price. 

It  may  appear  to  you  that  because  these  men  are  able  to  pay  more  for  the  grain 
than  any  other  competitor,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  producer.  That  is  the 
one  single,  solitary  argument  that  these  men  have  rested  upon  in  all  their  trials 
and  tribulations,  both  before  Judge  Tuley  and  at  Springfield— that  they  pay  more 
to  the  producer.  And  I  will  simply  answer  that  by  saying  that,  althougn  they 
do  give  away  a  fraction  perhax>s  more  than  others  can  to  get  possession  of  the 
property,  when  they  do  get  possession  of  it  they  bring  it  into  this  market  and  put 
It  in  the  elevators  and  adopt  the  policy  I  have  previously  spoken  of,  of  hoarding  it 
here  from  year  to  year,  manufacturing  it  into  as  inferior  a  grade  as  possible,  and 
then,  while  they  may  pay  a  small  fraction  to  get  possession  of  it,  they  take  5  or 
10  or  15  cents  per  bushel  off  of  the  value  of  the  crop. 

Another  feature,  to  my  mind  a  very  important  one,  is  the  ownership  of  private 
cars.  I  believe  that  the  firm  of  Armour  &  Co. ,  or  firms  in  which  P.  D.  Armour  is 
himself  interested,  own  between  10,000  and  20,000  private  freight  cars.  I  may 
be  mistaken  and  put  my  estimate  too  high,  but  if  any  man  is  allowed  to  own  a 
private  freight  car  and  receive,  for  instance,  a  minimum  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
mile  from  the  railway  companieis  for  every  mile  the  companies  haul  that  car,  or 
in  a  general  way,  pay  a  man  |15  on  a  round  trip  on  that  car  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  he  could  lose  money  in  the  grain  business  and  still  make  fortunes  out  of 
the  railroad  companies,  and  there  is  no  possible  way  that  comi)etition  with  him 
can  exist;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  evil  that  should  be  taken  up, 
either  by  Congress  or  otherwise,  it  should  be  this  ownership  of  private  cars  by 
firms  and  corporations. 

I  have  explained  to  you  in  a  very  general  way  what  I  consider  the  abuses  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  grain  trade  to-day.  I  have  not  touched  x>articularly 
upon  special  rates  of  freight,  although  I  believe  every  public  warehouseman  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  is  receiving  them.  They  can  pay  more  to-day,  or  have  recently 
at  least,  for  grain  in  Nebraska,  than  they  have  for  grain  in  Iowa.  I  believe  also 
that  they  have  been  previously  notified  by  the  railroad  companies  of  the  existence 
of  new  tariffs  30  days  in  advance  of  the  public  and  have  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  large  volumes  of  grain  long  before  the  rates  were  ever  generally 
known.    I  believe  that  is  the  general  practice. 

The  Eastern  roads  have  taken  up  a  feature  quite  similar  to  the  Western  roads, 
and  that  is,  they  have  seen  the  necessity  of  having  a  favored  individual  to  look 
after  hauling  the  grain  from  Chicago  east.  If  I  want  to  ship  a  car  of  com,  for 
instance,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  buy  it  on  the  Northwestern  road  here, 
and  desire  that  it  be  sent  east  over  the  Lake  Shore,  it  has  to  be  transferred  from 
a  Western  to  an  Eastern  car.  That  transfer  takes  place  in  the  transfer  houses  of 
the  Eastern  railroad.  The  railroad  comx>any  puts  that  transfer  house  in  the 
charge  of  a  grain  dealer.  It  is  not  an  independent  warehouse  where  the  public 
can  receive  the  accommodations  which  would  usually  devolve  upon  a  public 
institution.  If  I  want  a  car  of  oats  clipped  in  the  transfer  house  on  its  way  from 
this  market  to  my  customer  in  the  east,  my  comi)etitor  clips  those  oate  for  me. 
If  I  sell  86-i)ound  clipi>ed  oats  down  east  and  my  competitor  does  the  clipping,  I 
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mieht  g^t  a  84-pound  clipped  oat,  and  not  only  that,  I  beUeve  he  posfiesseB  the 
ability  to  know  the  name  or  my  customer  when  that  car  is  forwarded. 

I  believe  that  Eastern  railroadp  in  this  city  use  these  x)artie8  as  their  chosen 
individuals  to  get  sx>ecial  rates  of  freight  when  it  is  necessary  for  their  interest. 

And  summed  up  altofj^ther,  the  grain  business  in  Chicago,  which  should  be 
subject  to  certain  conditions  that  are  absolutely  public  in  their  nature,  by  which 
everybody  should  have  an  eoual  opportunity,  is  now  monopolized  by  favored 
individuals,  and  comi)etition  for  the  crops  of  the  country  is  ^omg  to  pieces.  We 
have  recently  seen  our  com  market  very  firm,  with  a  demana  absolutely  good  for 
all  qualities,  indeed  so  urgent  that  the  poorest  grades  were  at  a  premium  over  the 
price  of  better  grades  when  the  latter  were  not  to  be  secured,  and  in  the  face  of 
an  urgent  exx)ort  demand  and  an  urgent  local  demand  these  markets  here  have 
dropped  7  cents  per  bushel  in  the  futures,  dragging  the  cash  ^ain  down  in 
proportion.  The  whole  result  of  this  large  accumulation  carried  m  these  public 
warehouses,  and  the  raiding  of  these  bear  forces,  and  the  continued  success  of 
these  bucket  shops,  has  caused  men  who  were  buying  in  these  bucket  e^ops  to 
think  they  were  purchasing  grain. 

Now,  what  are  the  40,000,000  farmers  of  this  country  up  against?  I  will  defy 
any  member  of  this  committee  or  any  other  committee  to  contradict  by  evidence 
or  statement  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  to  you,  and  I  also  believe  that  the 
opinions  which  I  have  given  are  correct.  They  are  not  only  my  own  personal 
opinions,  but  many  of  my  statements  are  in  the  form  of  sworn  evidence,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  our  courts  and  decisions  obtained  in  our  favor.  We 
fought  these  public  warehousemen  at  Springfield  in  an  effort  to  enforce  the  fact 
that  a  public  warehouseman  should  not  deal  in  grain.  They  fLed  to  Springfield 
just  as  soon  as  the  courts  decided  that  they  should  not  deal  in  grain,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  use  of  a  large  volume  of  money,  secured  State  legislation  that 
to-day  overrides  the  opinions  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  fact  of  the  grading  in  gi*ain — the  attempts  on  the 
uart  of  at  least  a  portion  of  these  warehousemen  to  influence  the  inspection 
department.  I  have  not  touched  at  all  in  reference  to  the  weighing  of  grain, 
which  to  my  mind  is  and  has*been  for  many  years  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
discomfort  to  western  shippers. 

Now,  in  regard  to  speculation  in  gi*aiii>  whether  or  not  that  may  be  a  fortune 
or  a  misfortune  to  the  producers  of  this  country— -it  does  exist,  and  they  have 
finally  succeeded  in  killing  the  buying  speculative  public  to  the  extent  that  the 
trade  does  not  come  in,  as  it  used  to,  to  support  the  price. 

The  heavy  tributes  that  buyers  are  obliged  to  pay  for  grain  for  future 
delivery  are  so  strong  and  embarrassing  that  tney  have  finally  caught  on  to  the 
game,  and  it  largely  leaves  the  field  in  the  possession  of  the  men  who  sell  it 
short ;  and  the  fact  that  these  things  encourage  so  many  short  sellers  on  the 
market,  where  the  buying  trade  is  at  a  disadvantage,  has  produced  this  condition 
of  wheat  in  the  sixties,  and  com  possibly  in  the  twenties,  and  oats  fre(^uently 
under  20  cents  a  bushel.  When  we  raise  crops  of  8,500,000,000  bushels  m  thu 
country,  worth  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000  annually,  even  at  these 
depressed  values  the  conditions  not  only  force  the  value  on  the  grain  that  comes 
to  market,  but  it  fixes  the  value  on  the  entire  crops,  and,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  values  of  the  crops  are  taken  off  annually  by 
this  condition  that  exists  by  reason  of  a  railroad  company  insisting  that  it  shall 
practically  go  into  the  grain  business. 

President  Stickney,  of  the  Great  Western  road,  admitted  that  his  road  was  in 
the  grain  business,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  company  that  conducted  it,  and 
that  his  representatives  are  on  that  fioor  to-day.  What  a  pass  the  people  are 
coining  to,  if  the  railroads  are  to  become  the  merchandisers  of  the  product.  The 
difference  between  the  price  of  grain  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  is  the  rate  of 
freight.  To  my  mind  there  is  notliing  short  of  Government  ownership  that  can 
correct  it.  Control  is  imix)6sible.  To  my  mind  it  could  not  be  done,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  committee  of  any  kind,  interstate  commerce  or  otherwise,  to 
regulate  a  railroad. 

Railroad  pooling — ^it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  them  to  ever  stop  it,  because 
of  the  fact  that  if  the  railroads  did  pool  it  would  never  prevent  one  man  from 
naming  a  rate  to  an  outsider.  And  since  the  ability  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
manager  of  a  railroad  to  name  the  rate,  there  is  no  hope  for  improvement;  and  so 
far  as  banking  on  any  joint  agreements  is  concerned,  these  things  have  been 
tested  many  times  and  found  wanting.  A  little  illustration,  I  think,  will  serve 
to  show  you,  gentlemen,  the  situation  of  the  public  warehouseman  being  a  grain 
dealers.  Suppose  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  should  enter  into  and  do  an 
vstive  business  in  competition  with  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  and  J.  W.  Doane  Sc  Co. ,  and 
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should  pay  no  import  dnty  whatever  as  asainst  these  men.  How  Ions  would  com- 
petition exist  witn  them  ?  And  especiallV  if  the  Government  shoula  famish  him 
with  a  free  cnstom-hoose,  and  he  should  be  i)ermitted  to  mix  his  goods  with  their 
goods  and  secure  the  better  samples  for  himself  and  givid  them  the  poorer  samples, 
and  then  give  him  special  facilities  when  he  shipi)ed,  in  the  shape  of  plenfy  or 
cars,  rebates,  etc.  Where  would  comx>etition  exist  in  commercial  life  under  such 
circumstances?  President  Stickney  cited  an  illustration  and  said  he  didn't  see 
why  the  people  would  not  resort  to  arms  if  need  be  rather  than  submit  to  such  a 
condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  this  elevator  charge  made  so  much  a  month,  or 
how  is  tne  elevator  charge  arranged  ? — ^A.  Three-fourths  of  a  cent  for^first  the 
10  da^s,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for  each  following  10  days.  The  storage  char^ 
remains  the  same  and  does  not  depreciate  in  proportion  to  the  product;  that  is, 
it  is  so  much  per  bushel. 

Q.  Is  that  a  high  charge? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  rate  been  in  force  ?— A.  I  think  2  or  3  years;  previous  to 
that  it  was  slightly  higher. 

Q.  {By  Representative  Otjen.  )  These  rates  are  established  by  the  State  law  ? — 
A.  I  believe  so,  the  maximum.  In  connection  with  that,  if  I  want  to  transfer  a 
car  of  grain  from  the  car  to  a  boat,  and  do  it  through  one  of  these  public  ware- 
houses, and  the  car  contains  1,600  bushels  of  oats,  it  would  cost  me  tnree-fourths 
of  a  cent  to  make  that  transfer.  My  competitor  would  do  it  for  nothing  plus  the 
cost  of  running  the  elevator. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  your  competitor  own  the  elevators  or  does 
he  rent  them  ? — ^A.  In  some  cases  they  own  them  and  in  some  cases  they  are  leased 
by  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Is  not  his  capital  sufficient  to  give  some  justification  for  not  paying  storage 
the  same  as  his  competitor  ?  He  owns  or  rents  the  elevator,  and  has  a  considerable 
capital  involved  in  so  doing.  His  remuneration  on  his  capital,  in  one  sense,  is  free 
storage,  is  it  not? — A.  In  most  cases,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  capital  invested  in 
the  property  is  practically  nothing.  They  are  presented  with  the  elevators  by  the 
railroad  companies.  In  some  instances  they  own  their  own  elevators,  and  if  i  am 
correctly  informed,  railroad  men  have  been  the  incorporators  of  tiiese  companies. 
I  understand  that  Jay  Gk>uld  was  interested,  and  President  Fish  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  Russell  Sage,  and  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  They  would  not  own  them  unless  there  was  some 
profit  in  it  some  way? — A.  They  were  incorporators.  As  to  what  their  interests 
m  the^profits  were  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  You  think  they  get  something  back  somewhere? — ^A.  I  certainly  think  they 
get  a  great  deal  back  every  year. 

S.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Theoretically,  if  a  man  owns  an  elevator,  and 
[es  use  of  it  in  his  own  business,  he  is  placed  differently  from  the  other  man 
who  makes  use  of  it? — ^A.  There  is  a  great  mjustice  done  the  public. 

Q.  As  a  theoretical  argument,  I  think  the  man  ou^htnottopay  the  same  for  the 
use  of  his  own  elevator  as  you,  an  outsider,  pay  for  it?— A.  Every  man  should  be 
forced  to  put  his  grain  through  at  the  same  cost.  If  it  is  a  pubhc  elevator,  they 
should  all  be  treated  alike,  whereas  in  this  instance,  on  a  car  of  oats  I  pay  my 
competitor  $12  to  do  my  business,  and  he  may  use  that  |12  to  my  detriment. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  you  had  money  enouen  invested  in  an 
elevator,  your  own  money,  you  would  save  that  $12,  but  would  not  that  |12  be 
applied  as  the  cost  of  running  your  grain  through  the  elevator  that  you  own  ? — 
A.  If  I  owned  an  elevator,  I  could  probably  put  that  grain  through  there  for  $1.50 
or  $2  a  car,  where  I  pay  him  $12. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  count  interest  on  investment,  rent  of  land, 
ana  all  that? — A.  As  I  understana  it,  the  proprietors  of  the  transfer  elevators  on 
the  eastern  lines  to  which  I  referred,  receive  from  the  railroad  companies  $1.50  a 
car  for  the  transfer  of  grain  and  make  it  very  profitable.    So  when  we  are  obliged 

to  pay$12  through  a  public  warehouse 

Why  should  the  rate  be  that  ? — A.  It  is  fixed. 
By  State  authority? — A.  I  think  by  the  State  a  maximum. 
.    (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  The  maximum  rat«  is  fixed,  but  is  the  specfiic 
rate  fixed  ?— A .  I  think  the  rate  is  fixed  by  the  warehouseman  within  the  maximum. 

Q.  Is  the  rate  higher  or  lower  than  it  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  you 
referred  to? — A.  I  do  not  know  which  bill  you  refer  to. 

Q.  The  bill  which  I  think  you  said  was  passed  in  1896  or  1897  authorizing  the 
elevator  owners  to  purchase  grain  ? — A.  I  tnink  they  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  up  or  down  ? — A.  Just  about  the  same ;  not  much 
difference. 
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Q.  Is  that  information  obtainable? — A.  Yes,  readily. 

Q.  If  yon  ship  a  load  of  grain  to  one  of  these  elevators,  is  there  any  way  in  which 
yon  can  have  it  placed  in  a  bin  in  the  elevator  and  have  it  remain  there,  sealing 
the  bin,  and  know  that  yon  are  getting  the  same  article  out  that  yon  put  in?— A. 
In  theory  that  is  supposed  to  be  granted  to  the  public,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yon 
can  not  get  it,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  even  general  storage. 

Q.  Is  there  no  -provision  in  the  law  lor'that  sort  of  thing  in  this  State  ? — A.  No; 
I  think  not ;  nothing  that  will  force  an  elevator  proprietor  to  give  yon  storage. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  panic  of  1893  and  stated  tnat  it  was  your  opinion  that 
these  railroad  discriminations  were  what  brought  about  that  x)anic.  You  remem- 
ber that  that  panic  affected  every  line  of  industry  and  almost  every  financial  house 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  most  of  the  shops  m  this  country,  or  many  of  them, 
were  closed,  and  many  of  them  were  doing  a  good  deal  less  work  after  that  panic 
than  before.  Did  you  mean  to  attribute  all  that  depression  in  trade  to  the  dis- 
criminations of  the  railroads  ? — A.  It  was  my  intention  to  convey  the  idea  that  low 
prices  for  farm  products  in  this  country  for  so  many  years  had  finally  led  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  West  was  almost  bankrupt. 

Q.  Were  prices  low  for  grain  in  1893? — A.  Yes.  Com  sold  in  1893,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  at  19 J  cents  on  the  Chicago  market — best  grade,  or  about  1893. 

Q.  How  aoout  1892? — A.  I  would  have  to  become  posted  on  that.  The  records 
are  easily  obtainable.  About  that  time  I  think  you  will  find  wheat  sold  at  in 
the  forties  in  the  Chicago  market. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson).  You  remember  in  1898  the  prices  for  grain  were 
hi^  because  of  the  heavy  foreign  demand. — A.  It  is  probable  that  when  the 
prices  were  high  they  had  very  little  for  sale.  It  was  the  constant  depression 
previous  to  1893  that  I  think  led  up  to  the  fact  that  the  people  were  unable  to  buy 
goods.  When  you  depreciate  the  value  of  farm  products,  you  have  taken  the 
nucleus  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  away  from  them. 

Q.  TBy  Representative  Lorimer)  .  You  think  the  discriminations  of  the  railroads 
brougnt  about  that  condition,  and  that  condition  brought  about  the  panic? — A. 
Yes;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  And  all  these  other  conditions  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  your 
opinion?— A.  The  others  probably  assisted  after  the  ball  started  rolling,  but  I 
believe  that  all  resulted  from  these  conditions. 

Q.  You  suggest  that  these  people  are  able  to  pay  a  trifie  more  for  grain  than  the 
average  trader? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct, 

Q.  That  means  that  under  these  conditions  the  farmer  or  producer  gets  a  trifle 
more  from  these  people  than  from  the  other  traders? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  You  say  the  board  of  trade  and  the  bucket  shops  operate  to  reduce  the 
price?— A.  No;  I  would  not  infer  that  the  board  of  trade  did. 
The  bucket  shops? — A.  The  existence  of  bucket  shops. 
And  the  bear  raiders? — A.  The  bear  raiders,  yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  ^ain  is  cheaper  after  they  get  through  with  it 
than  it  was  when  purchased? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea  I  mean  to  convey. 

Q.  If  the  elevator  men  pay  more  for  it  than  the  others  pay  for  it,  and  put  it  in 
the  elevator,  and  the  bears  jump  on  it  there  in  the  bucket  snop  or  board  of  trade, 
and  their  raiding  it  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price,  I  can  go  in  and  buy  at 
that  price  and  can  have  it  delivered  out  to  me  and  put  it  into  flour ;  then  I  am  able 
to  sell  my  flour  at  a  less  rate  than  I  could  have  sold  it  if  I  had  purchased  the 
^ain  at  the  time  the  elevator  men  purchased  it  and  before  the  bear  raider 
jumped  on  it.  Is  not  that  the  natural  deduction  from  your  statement? — A.  It 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  crop. 

Qj.  Then  the  consumer  purchases  it  for  less  than  the  farmer  gets  for  it? — 
A.  You  may  stop  to  consider  this  also,  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  crops 
are  marketed,  that  is,  sent  to  market ;  and  I  think  figures  will  show  that  probably 
not  to  exceed  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  exported. 

Q.  Of  the  wheat  crop  ? — A.  I  would  say  the  corn  crop.  I  think  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  wheat  crop  is  exported. 

Q.  The  wheat  crop  is  practically  all  sent  to  market  and  the  corn  largely  fed 
out. — A.  Yes ;  that  is  it.  I  would  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  condi- 
tions here  do  depreciate  the  price. 

Q.  When  the  bears  get  throucfh  with  it  they  have  broken  down  the  price  ? — 
A.  When  the  bears  get  through  raiding  it,  encouraged  by  these  conditions,  it 
slumps  the  market ;  oftentimes  before  the  crop  is  out  of  the  ground ;  they  will 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  new  crop  long  before  it  exists. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Now,  with  reference  to  the  bucket  shopB 
and  the  Doard  of  trade,  is  it  your  opinion  that  any  considerable  amount  of  the 
grain  that  is  traded  in  by  the  commission  houses  which  have  membership  on  the 
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board  of  trade  is  ever  actually  delivered  to  the  purchaser  ?— A.  If  you  will 
permit  me  to  answer  in  my  own  way,  in  a  general  way  I  will  try  to  cover  that 
point.  I  look  at  the  board  of  trade  as  an  institution  that  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  business.  It  is  a  gathering  of  buyers  and  sellers,  shippers 
and  receivers,  and  railroad  men,  with  all  conveniences  for  the  handling  of  the  grain 
trade.  By  virtue  of  the  enormity  of  the  product  handled,  it  seems  almost  necessary 
to  buy  and  sell  grain  for  future  delivery,  and  that  custom  has  finally  become  so  large 
that  it  is  probably  the  largest  speculative  commodity  in  the  world.  I  believe 
that  within  that  institution  there  have  grown  up  practices  among  individuals 
by  which  they  have  prostituted  their  occupations  by  becoming  criminals  ;  and  I 
believe  that  strong  efforts  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  and  will  be  made 
to  root  out  from  legitimate  trading  all  such  firms  and  men.  There  has  grown  up 
within  that  board  of  trade  also  the  existence  of  these  combinations,  not  a  part  of 
the  board  in  itself,  but  taking  advantage  of  the  institution  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness ;  something  for  which  the  board  of  trade  is  not  responsible,  and  which 
the  board  of  trs^de  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to  abate,  both  in  court  and  in 
the  usual  way  in  trying  to  enforce  its  rules ;  but  I  will  freely  admit  that  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  what  you  may  term  bucket  shops  do  exist  there ;  that  is,  men  who 
never  execute  their  orders  on  the  market,  men  who  should  be  punished  crimi- 
nally for  not  doing  so.  But  that  is  something  likely  to  creep  into  any  institution, 
like  you  find  plenty  of  sinners  in  church,  although  the  simile  may  be  somewhat 
strained. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  yes,  millions,  of  bushels 
of  ^ain  traded  in  in  the  pit  on  margin  deposited  with  the  commission  houses  with 
no  intention  of  ever  actually  delivering  out  the  grain  by  the  person  who  sells  to 
the  person  why  buys  ? — ^A.  You  would  have  to  ask  the  men  who  made  the  trade 
as  to  their  intention  to  deliver  the  pro^rty.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  any  institu- 
tion. I  simply  know  when  a  commission  man  takes  an  order  to  buy  and  sell 
grain,  and  he  executes  it  on  the  market,  he  does  it  with  the  intention  of  buying 
and  selling,  receiving  and  delivering  the  property. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  witn  the  ooard  of  trade  for  a  ^ood  many  years. 
Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  generally  understood  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  trading 
done  there  by  the  commission  houses  on  the  board  of  trade  is  simply  done  on 
margin,  with  the  intention  of  buying  to-day  at  a  low  price  and  selling  to-morcow 
at  one,  two  or  three  points  raise,  for  the  profit  out  of  the  transaction  and  with  no 
intention  of  taking  the  article?  GFenerally,  I  say,  not  specifically. — ^A.  There  are 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain  traded  in,  bought  and  sold,  and  in  that  volume  there 
is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  intended  to  be  delivered  and,  it  may  be,  a  great  deal  that 
is  not,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  x>ercentage  is  or  is  not.  Nearly  all 
my  business  is  conducted  with  the  intention  of  receiving  and  delivering  cash  grain. 
I  am  in  the  cash  grain  business.  There  are  some  men  who  trade  there  who  do 
not  own  any  grain  and  sell  it;  who  buy  grain  and  do  not  want  it. 

Q.  When  tms  bear  you  talk  about  sells  grain,  outside  of  the  elevator  owner,  has 
he  grain  to  deliver  or  does  he  depend  on  the  depreciation  that  he  hopes  to  bring 
about  to  buy  it  in? — ^A.  No  doubt  he  intends  to  buy  it  in  as  low  as  possible,  and 
uses  his  efforts  to  depress  the  market. 

Q,  There  are  deals  made  where  they  have  not  the  commodity? — ^A.  That  same 
man  that  sells  the  prox>erty  may  intend  to  deliver  it,  but  depress  the  price  and 
never  do  so. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  this  condition  encouraged  bears  to  go  into  the  market 
because  other  men  own  large  quantities  of  grain,  and  that  being  so  they  must 
sell  grain  that  they  have  not  got. — ^A.  The  bear  is  the  man  who  wants  to  see  a 
lower  price  after  he  sells  short. 

Q.  U  he  sells  short,  he  is  selling  something  he  has  not  got  ? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  The  short  seller  is  a  fellow  handling  an  article  he  has  not  got  ?— A.  Yes ;  and 
he  is  encouraged  by  these  conditions.  When  he  sells  short  he  enters  into  a  contract 
that  is  legalized. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  trades  on  the  board  of  trade  that  are  as 
much  gambling  as  gambling  in  the  bucket  shops  ? — ^A.  No ;  you  can  not  consider 
that  a  gambling  trade.  He  has  a  right  to  sell  what  he  has  not  got  if  he  intends 
to  get  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  bucket-shop  man  does  not  intend  to  deliver  it  ? — A. 
Because  he  does  not  make  a  contract  on  the  market  that  he  will  buy  or  sell. 

Q.  Suppose  he  makes  a  written  contract  with  you  ?— A.  If  he  makes  a  written 
contract  that  he  will  buy  or  deliver  certain  prox>erty ,  and  it  is  on  the  market,  and 
he  does  it,  it  is  lesptimate  trade. 

Q.  Suppose  he  does  not  call  on  the  market,  but  buys  it  somewhere  else — from  the 
farmer? — A.  If  he  buys  the  grain  he  is  doing  a  legitimate  piece  of  business. 
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Q.  Are  there  such  backet  shops? — A.  I  never  heard  of  one,  and  I  have  lieen  in 
the  business  seventeen  years. 

Q.  You  talk  about  the  private-car  business.  Is  it  cheaper  for  the  railroad 
company  to  own  their  own  cars  or  to  rent  them  at  the  rate  you  talk  of,  or  do  you 
know  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  cheaper  to  own  their  own  cars.  I  tnink  it  pays  the  man 
who  owns  the  car  25  pner  cent  to  50  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  value  of  the  car. 

Q.  You  would  prohibit  a  railroad  company  that  is  not  well  enough  off  to  pur- 
chase its  own  rolling  stock  from  renting  rolling  stock  to  supply  its  trade  ? — A. 
Rent  it  of  whom  ? 

Q.  Of  anybody  who  has  it  to  rent :  private  party. — A.  I  believe  it  is  a  bad 
practice.    I  would  prohibit  it;  yes. 

Q.  If  they  can  get  the  business  and  do  not  have  the  cars  or  money  to  buy  them, 
you  would  prevent  them  from  renting  ? — A.  Yes.  I  believe  it  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  wrong  principle. 

Q.  Are  you  testing  the  elevator  bill,  that  was  recently  passed  in  the  legislature, 
in  the  courts? — A.  The  case  was  passed  upon  in  ^.^^  by  Judge  Tmey,  and 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  Judge  Tuley^s  opinion  was 
approved,  but  pending  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  this  law 
was  passed  at  Springfield.  As  I  understand  the  matter  now,  the  case  is  up  again 
before  Jud^e  Tuley  to  enforce  his  injunction  against  the  public  warehouseman 
being  a  grain  dealer,  the  original  suit  brought  in  the  circuit  court  having  been  in 
the  nature  of  an  injunction. 

S.  The  old  suit?— A.  Yes. 
.  There  is  no  suit  x)ending  testing  present  legislation? — A.  No.   An  effort  was 
made  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  have  the  bill  repealed,  but  various 
manipulations  prevented  the  bill  passing  in  the  Senate  after  it  passed  the  House. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendations  on  which  legislation  could  be  based  to  pre- 
vent bear  trading  on  the  board  of  trade  and  in  bucket  shops,  as  you  suggest? — ^A. 
No;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  prevent  it.  I  believe  all  you  want  m  regard 
to  grain  speculation  is  that  the  man  who  buys  the  grain  is  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  man  who  sells  it  short.  Then  these  men  who  have  the  grain  bought 
will  say,  '*  You  deliver  it  to  me,"  and  the  grain  will  never  be  carried  m  Chicago  if 
they  have  to  pay  full  storage  rates.  But  when  a  man  can  hold  it  up  here  without 
paying  storage  and  use  that  as  a  club  to  force  the  man  who  buys  it  to  sell  it  out, 
there  is  the  evil.  Legitimate  conditions  no  longer  exist.  They  are  artificial  con- 
ditions. The  grain  would  be  in  the  invisible  supply  in  the  country  if  it  had  to 
pay  full  rates,  and  the  reason  would  not  exist  for  these  men  to  hammer  the 
market.  I  object  to  hoarding  at  the  centers.  Let  the  grain  go  through  the 
market  on  its  course  from  the  producer  to  consumer;  then  let  the  men  who  want 
to  buy  grain  put  theii*  money  m.  The  bucket  shops  would  be  an  impossibility 
without  the  short  seller. 

Q.  Would  a  Government  report  in  September,  say,  stating  that  the  foreign  crop 
for  this  year  would  be  higher  than  thev  anticipated  in  July  by  several  hundred 
millions,  have  any  effect  on  the  price  if  there  were  no  elevators? — ^A.  Well,  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  It  would  dex)end  on  other  speculative  features  that  happened  to  be 
in  the  market  at  the  time  the  Qoverpment  report  came  out.  I,  myself,  object  to 
any  Government  report.    I  think  it  is  detrimental  to  business. 

Q.  Under  the  law  prior  to  1897,  in  your  recollection,  did  a  Government  report 
ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  bulling  or  bearing  the  price  of  grain  ?— A.  I 
presume  it  has  been  used  that  way. 

Q.  Before  this  elevator  systiem  came  into  effect  ?— A.  That  was  so  long  ago  I 
do  not  remember.  That  has  been  in  effect  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  market 
myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  be  the  life  of  a  freight  car?— A.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  only  four  years.  The  wear  and  tear  is  quite  great  necessarily. 
The  use  of  a  car  from  here  to  New  York  and  back,  you  state,  is  15  days?— A. 
More  or  less;  nOt  far  from  that. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  about  as  cheap  as  the  railroad  company  could  furnish 
the  car  itself?  Five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  mile,  according  to  testimony  we  have 
heard,  is  about  what  it  costs  the  railroad  to  run  its  own  cars;  the  wear  and  tear, 
interest  on  the  money,  etc.? — A.  The  secretary  can  easily  figure  that  out.  Con- 
sider a  freight  car,  an  ordinary  box  car,  worth  $400.  It  takes  15  days  to  make 
the  round  trip  to  New  York.  How  many  round  trips  could  you  make  in  one  year 
and  how  many  round  trips  could  you  make  in  four  years  on  that  basis? 

Q.  In  the  usual  run  of  business,  you  would  not  exx)ect  that  car  to  make  over 
ten  or  twelve  round  trips  in  a  year,  would  you?  You  know  practically  in  your 
shipments  cars  lay  at  either  end  a  considerable  time,  are  delayed  on  the  way,  and 
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are  in  the  repair  shop,  and  b^  this,  that,  and  the  other. — A.  Assnming  that  it 
makes  twelve  trips  a  year,  I  think  yon  will  find  it  makes  abont  50  per  cent  on  the 
investment,  without  ngnrin^  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  the  private  car  is  an  evil  in  commerce,  is  it  not  an 
evil  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  railroads  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  commerce  and  build  such  cars? — A.  That  might  be.  How 
the  conditions  sprang  into  existence  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Q.  Were  not  these  cars  built  by  those  men  who  shipped  perishable  freight  when 
the  railroads  had  no  facilities  for  them?— A.  The  ownership  of  private  cars  is  not 
confined  to  products  which  are  perishable. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  meats  and  fruits,  largely. — A.  I  believe  these  all  go  on  the 
eastern  trips  loaded  with  other  products. 

(j.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  that  is  what  brought  about  the  system  of  private 
cars? — A.  It  might  have  been;  quite  likely.  But  it  has  finally  developed  into 
handling  merchandise  not  i>erishable  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  think  it  could  be 
shown  on  investigation  that  even  when  railroads  have  cars  of  their  own  that  they 
want  to  use  in  tne  handling  of  the  product  the  men  have  become  so  powerful  in 
a  commercial  way  that  they  can*  insist  on  the  railroad  company  handling  their 
cars  and  paying  tribute. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  the  only  remedy  was  Government  ownership  ? — A.  Yes. 

^j.  And  that  there  could  not  be  Government  control  or  regulation.  Do  you 
believe  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  regulate  in  this  way:  Say 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  compel  the  railroad  companies 
to  make  public  their  rates,  and  have  power  to  adjust  these  rates,  and  have  their 
decision  enforced.  Do  you  think,  while  you  are  waiting  for  Government  owner- 
ship, that  there  mijo^ht  not  be  alleviations  in  that  way? — A.  Well,  something 
might  come  out  of  it,  but  I  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  railroads  maintain- 
ing rates.    By  the  very  nature  of  the  competition  of  railroads,  cuts  will  continue. 

Q.  If  the  rates  were  made  public,  and  thev  would  have  to  be  under  such  a  law, 
ana  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  power  to  sav  whether  the  rates 
were  just  or  not,  then  if  they  were  not  ipiven  to  all  without  favor  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  know  of  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  law 
that  can  be  made  that  will  control  a  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  our  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  rates  are  very  stable  and,  on  the  whole,  very  satis- 
factory, under  Government  regulation — ^private  railroads  ? — ^A.  I  believe  there  is 
a  condition  on  the  other  side  that  for  years  past  has  educated  men  there  to  respect 
law  and  the  enforcement  of  it. 

Q.  A  higher  moral  sense? — A.  A  higher  moral  sense,  yes,  and  the  fear  of  jus- 
tice; but  with  the  conditions  that  have  grown  up  in  our  country  in  politics,  and 
the  general  condition  of  business  and  commercialism,  I  do  not  believe  anything 
short  of  absolute  ownership  of  roads  will  ever  rectify  the  evil. 

Q.  If  we  are  beneath  these  other  countries  in  public  morals,  are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  work  a  system  of  Government  ownership  without  serious  difficulty? — 
A.  I  believe  with  Government  ownership  we  must  get  to  a  higher  system  of 
morals,  to  maintain  civil  service  before  we  ever  endeavor  to  own  the  railroad, 
and  see  it  carried  out  and  know  that  we  can  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  civil-service  reform? — ^A.  Put  it  into  opera- 
tion and  see  that  we  are  able  to  carry  it  out.  Continue  the  standard  in  civil 
service,  and  the  right  to  participate  in  political  affairs.  I  believe  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  participate  in  politics.  I  think  a  man  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  and  still  be  employed  on  the  railroad.  I  believe  the  system  of  civil  service 
would  have  to  be  so  rigid  that  he  would  perform  his  duties  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

(J.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  believe  Government  ownership 
would  reduce  freight  rates? — ^A.  Yes;  just  about  one-half. 

Q.  Have  you  any  theory  under  which  you  think  that  would  be  done? — A.  My 
reading  in  past  years  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  honestly  conducted  railroads, 
owned  oy  tne  people,  would  give  a  man  a  round  trip  from  here  to  San  Francisco 
for  about  $25  or  $30  in  a  first-class  vehicle.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just 
what  the  rate  would  be  in  case  of  Government  ownership,  considering  the  proper 
operation  of  the  roads  and  reasonable  salaries  for  all  services  rendered. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment doing  anything,  running  any  line  of  business,  that  did  not  cost,  perhaps, 
double  what  a  private  individual  could  do  it  for?— A.  If  the  United  States  Post- 
office  did  not  pay  such  heavy  tribute  to  these  railroads  beyond  what  the  actusJ 
service  costs  1  believe  there  would  be  no  private  institution  in  the  world  con- 
ducted on  a  cheeper  basis — ^from  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  what  the  Post- 
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Office  Department  is,  altliough  I  may  be  gi*eatly  mistaken  in  that.  I  know  in 
the  town  in  which  I  live  the  people  own  their  own  waterworks  and  will  own  the 
gas  works  and  I  am  led  to  believe  we  will  get  cheaper  water  and  cheaper  gas 
wan  is  furnished  almost  anywhere  else. 

Q.  While  it  is  hardly  material  to  our  question,  you  will  count  the  interest  on 
the  plant  and  all  charges? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  x>eople  should  not  oi>erate 
a  thmg  just  as  cheap  as  any  individual  could  operate  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  The  people  contribute  the  money  to  the 
waterworks  and  expect  no  dividends ;  so  you  ngure  just  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation  vrithout  the  interest  that  that  amount  of  money  ousht  to  bear  ? — 
A.  Wnen  you  come  to  comx)are  that  with  railroad  matters,  railroad  prices  are  a 
calamity  compared  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Returning  to  the  elevator  subject,  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  question  :  The  elevator  men,  whoever  they  may  be,  railroads  or  buyers 
of  grain — would  there  be  any  object  in  their  paying  the  farmer  less  for  the  grain 
than  it  costs  him  to  produce  it  ?  In  other  words,  would  there  be  any  particular 
object  in  their  grinding  the  farmer  down  and  getting  wheat  at  a  low  price  of  the 
producer  ? — ^A.  Y  es ;  because  they  are  carriers  of  grain  for  storage.  The  longer 
they  can  carry  it  here  the  more  the  storafi:e .  Now ,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  to  his  profit 
to  carry  wheat  worth  50  cents  than  $1,  because  it  is  simply  an  investment.  The 
cheaper  the  product  the  less  his  insurance  and  interest.  Now,  the  railroad  man, 
in  my  opinion,  divides  the  profit  these  warehousemen  make.  Whether  this  is 
coiTect  or  not,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  change  the  system. 

Q.  If  the  elevator  man  controls  the  buying  price  in  Nebraska,  and  the  selling 
price  at  the  other  end,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  him  if  he  pays  75  cents  a 
bushel  in  Nebraska  for  his  wheat?  He  would  siniply  charge  so  much  more  at  the 
other  end,  if  he  regulates  both  ends  of  it. — ^A.  He  may  carry  it  here  a  year,  or 
sometimes  two  years,  simply  for  storage.  He  does  not  intend  to  let  go  of  that 
g^ain  until  he  absolutely  has  to. 

Q.  If  he  regulates  the  price  at  each  end,  he  can  put  a  correspondingly  high 
price  at  the  other  end  to  cover  all  that  insurance  and  other  charges. — A.  He  does 
when  he  lets  it  go.  Sometimes  they  sort  out  this  wheat  and  refuse  to  sell  to 
Eastern  buyers,  except  at  high  premiums,  sometimes  15  cents  a  bushel,  as  the 
evidence  before  Judge  Tuley  shows.    That  existed  sometimes  in  the  same  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  know  anything  about  barley  ? — A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Armour  controls  or  monopolizes 
the  barley  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  that  those  who  want  barley,  for  milling 
purposes  even,  have  to  go  to  him  ts  buy  it?— A.  I  think  he  is  a  very  imx)ortant 
factor  in  the  market,  but  I  would  not  want  to  make  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Armour  controls  it,  because  I  do  not  know.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  I  bNelieve 
Mr.  Armour  is  the  backbone  of  this  entire  railroad  combination. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  personally? — A.  I  know  his  methods.  I  believe  Mr. 
Armour  is  the  man  who  has  concocted  this  public  warehouse  scheme  with  the 
railroads,  and  is  such  a  large  handler  of  freight  that  he  can  d:ctate  his  rate  of 
freig:ht  to  any  railroad  in  or  out  of  Chicago,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  is  my 
opinion  of  Mr.  Armour,  in  brief. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  controls  the  barley  product  of  the  United 
States  absolutely;  that  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  export,  and  that  those 
brewers  of  beer  who  use  barley  malt  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  have  to  go  to 
him  for  it,  or  to  his  agents.  Can  you  suggest  anybody  who  could  give  the  com- 
mission information  on  that  point? — A.  I  can  not  think  of  a  man  that  would  dare 
to  state  it  if  he  knew,  but  I  may,  if  I  think  it  over.  There  seems  to  be  a  particular 
indifference  to  making  any  statements  regarding  that  outfit,  with  all  the  unsavory 
record  against  that  concern  in  years  past. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  barley  is  held 
in  elevators  other  than  those  owned  by  Armour? — A.  Oh,  yes;  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  In  speaking  of  public  warehouses  relating  to 
grain,  you  mean  elevators? — A.  Yes.  1  believe  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan,  as  a 
public  mvestment,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  handling  this  crop, 
and  that  it  would  result  in  millions  of  dollars  of  good  to  the  producers,  if  the 
United  States  Government  would  operate  public  grain  warehouses. 

Q.  Would  not  a  great  many  of  these  conaitions  relating  to  elevators  would  have 
to  be  directly  under  the  control  of  the  State — the  State  of  Illinois,  for  instance? — 
A.  There  is  so  much  interstate  business  that  must  necessarily  go  through  these 
elevators  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  ever  be  completely  controlled  by  the 
State.    It  might  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Could  there  not  be  a  State  law  passed  requiring  all  public  elevator  men  not 
to  engage  in  the  buying  of  grain? — ^A.  We  tried  to  defeat  that  measure  when  they 
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went  to  Sprinfffield.  They  got  the  State  legislature  to  pass  it,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
that  was  boagnt  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  but  of  course  it  is  a  law  just 
the  same. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  other  effort,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  to  try  to 
regulate  these  difficulties  by  having  proper  legislation  passed? — A.  I  think  not, 
except  the  usual  laws  that  have  existed  for  years  on  the  statute  books.  It  was  a 
novelty  previous  to  1887  to  see  these  low  prices  of  grain;  but  these  railroads,  as  it 
were,  practically  entered  the  grain  business  themselves — because  it  amounts  to 
that — and  since  they  have  established  these  conditions  and  found  out  that  in  the 
speculative  feature  of  it  they  could  pile  up  enormous  profits  in  addition  to  the 
freight  on  the  property,  the  whole  situation  changed  and  came  around  as  it  is 
to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  Terminal  Belt  Railroad 
imposes  excessive,  unreasonable  burdens  on  commerce  that  flows  through  Chicago 
from  the  West?— A.  You  refer  to  the  *•  inner  belt?" 

Q.  7es. — A.  I  have  never  given  that  particular  attention.  I  understand  their 
usual  charges  for  shipping  grain  around  is  about  $3  a  car. 

Q.  Do  they  not  charge  what  they  please  because  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
interstate-commerce  law? — ^A.  I  presume  they  do.  I  do  not  see  where  there  is 
anything  to  prevent  them  charging  what  they  please. 

O.  Would  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  business  men  of  Chicago,  or  Chicago, 
to  have  the  State  legii^ature  compel  them  to  charge  only  reasonable  sums  for 
transferring  the  cars  from  one  line  to  another? — A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  $8 
is  too  much  te  charge  for  switching  anywhere  in  this  city  on  a  shipment  from  the 
West. 

<^.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  said  Congress  could  not  interfere  with  these 
switching  charges.  Has  not  that  case  arisen  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  been  passed  upon  by  them  in  the  case  of  a  Texas  shipment? — ^A. 
I  did  not  intend  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Grovemment  could  not  interfere. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  it  does  come  under  the  interstateK^ommerce 
law  as  interstate  shipments,  and  they  do  come  before  the  commission? — A.  I 
think  on  a  shipment  emanating  from  outside  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  subject  to 
belt  switohing,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  have  some  authority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Their  claim  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  no  authority  because  it  is  not  an  interstate  road,  is  it  not  ? — A.  That  would  be 
a  question  of  law  I  woidd  not  feel  capable  of  deciding. 

Q.  ^By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  know  whether  you  make  great  use  of 
the  telegraphic  service  in  your  business? — A.  Yes. 

C^.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  in  regard  to  that? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is 
a  gigantic  crime  for  a  man  to  have  a  right  to  a  private  wire,  just  as  much  as  for 
a  man  to  own  a  private  freight  car  or  get  a  private  rate.  They  all  come  in  under 
the  same  head.  I  believe  it  is  a  crime  under  the  United  States  law  for  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  give  quotations  to  bucket  shops,  those  quota- 
tions being  the  means  of  fleecmg  the  unsuspecting  throughout  the  countr^r. 

Q.  You  mean  to  sav  when  the  telegraph  company  gives  a  private  wire  it  does 
somethingagainst  public  policy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  be  in  favor  or  the  Post-Office  taking  hold  of  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tem?— A.  I  would,  most  decidedly.  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
welfare  of  the  country  rests  in  the  telegraph  companies. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Do  vou  not  see  any  danger  in  turning  over  these 
vast  intereste  to  the  Grovemment  and  having  them  regulated  by  the  Government 
alone? — ^A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  employees  are  connected  with  the  railroculs 
of  the  United  States,  for  instance  ? — A.  In  the  hundreds  of  thousands ;  I  am  not 
posted  exactly. 

Q.  About  900,000  was  given  to  us  here  yesterday. — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  Govern- 
ment ownership  will  ever  make  the  conditions  much  worse  than  they  exist  to-day 
in  commercial  matters.  The  railroads,  unquestionably,  are  the  very  foundation 
stones  of  combinations  that  are  to-day  wrecking  business  enterprises.  Special 
rates  are  the  food  that  they  live  upon,  and  without  them  they  could  not  exist.  I 
have  been  constantly  in  the  railroad  business  for  17  years  as  regards  the  handling 
of  freight  and  I  have  served  on  various  committees,  in  which  we  have  had  quite 
heavy  questions  involved  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  rates,  eto. 

8.  You  think  even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  instance,  had 
authority,  by  enlarging  the  present  law  so  that  they  could  revise  rates  and 
fix  them,  that  that  would  not  fully  meet  these  difficulties? — A.  No;  because  you 
could  never  prevent  a  man  from  getting  a  special  rate. 
Q.  Could  not  the  law  go  still  further  ana  make  it  a  crime  for  the  officials  to 
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give  a  special  rate  ? — ^A.  Yon  could  not  canBe  their  arrest.  If  you  were  willifig  to 
tiftke  circumstantial  evidence — ^and  we  hang  men  on  circnmstential  evidence — ^it 
can  be  produced  by  the  barrels.  If  that  could  be  used  to  secure  conviction,  I 
would  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  your  proposition,  but  you  must  get  the  system 
down  to  the  place  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  a  special  rate, 
and  I  believe  that  is  impossible. 

Q.  Could  not  that  be  done  by  ffiving  the  commission  authority  to  investigate 
the  transactions  of  railroads,  ana  also  the  individuals  who  do  business  with  rail- 
roads?—A.  You  might  catch  a  man  every  5  years,  and  would  be  lucky  if  you 
did.  It  is  almost  impossible,  on  a  system  of  currency  rebate,  and  various  otner 
means  they  would  soon  become  familiar  with,  to  bring  them  to  justice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  fear  of  what  might  happen  if  the  railroads  were 
placed  under  Government  control  is,  I  think,  a  reflection  on  the  840,000  workers 
m  transportation  in  this  country.  Do  you  beUeve  they  would  be  any  more 
controlled  in  their  political  convictions  if  the  railroads  were  under  Government 
control  than  they  can  be  to-day ;  or  do  you  think  they  can  be  controlled? — A.  I 
would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  influence  to  be  used  over  an  employee  of  the 
Government  under  Government  ownership.  We  must  come  to  the  higher  sense 
of  obligation,  and  when  the  people  are  able  to  own  the  railroads,  they  will  be 
able  to  see  that  they  are  properly  owned. 

Q.  Do  you  t^ink  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  fear  that  the  workers  in  trans- 
portation would  belong  to  any  one  political  party,  or  could  be  controlled  by  any 
one  political  party,  in  case  the  roads  were  owned  by  the  Government?— A.  Not 
when  the  people  were  educated  up  to  the  owning  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  You  jmow  the  railroad  men  are  pretty  generally  educated,  a.«»  far  as  working- 
men  go? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  TBy  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make?— 
A.  I  tiiink  not. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  17,  1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  CHAELES  COUVSELMAN, 

Grain  and  stock  merchant^  Chicago, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  November 
17,  1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Charles  Counselman  was  sworn 
as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Will  you  please  state  your  name? — ^A.  Charles 
Coanselman. 

Q.  And  your  business? — A.  I  am  in  the  grain,  elevator,  and  stock  business,  in 
Chicago. 

Q.  We  are  informed .  rather  in  an  indirect  way,  that  there  is  a  combination  of  ele- 
vator owners  in  Chicago  who  are  runningtheir  business  and  their  elevators  to  the 
detriment  of  the  community  generally.  We  had  a  gentleman  before  the  commis- 
sion yesterday  who  made  a  statement  covering  the  side  which  is  more  oppojsed  to 
elevators,  and  if  you  will,  we  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission  in 
your  own  way  the  actual  condition.— A.  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  I  want  to  state, 
first,  that  there  is  no  combination  of  any  kind  or  nature  among  the  elevators  of 
Chicago,  and  never  has  been,  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form.  I  will  begin  at  the 
beginning.  Some  years  ago  the  railroads  had  into  Chicago  a  local  rate  from 
Western  points,  ana  a  local  rate  out  from  Chicago  to  various  Eastern  points.  Then 
these  commission  merchants  who  now  claim  that  we  have  done  them  some  injury 
used  to  receive  the  grain  from  the  West  on  a  commission  largely,  out  of  which 
they  got  probably  1  cent  a  bushel  commission,  and  the  grain  then  flowed  into 
the  elevators  in  the  natural  or  normal  way,  so  that  the  elevator  owners  at  that 
time  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  being  purchasers  of  grain  in  the  West. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Who  were  the  owners  of  the  elevators  at  that  time?— 
A.  In  our  case  there  were  the  Rock  Island,  with  which  1  am  more  intimately 
connected  than  any  other;  Flint,  O'Dell  &  Co;  Wheeler — 1  forget  the  old  gentie- 
man's  first  name — ^but  the  Wheeler  family  were  the  owners  of  the  Northwest- 
ern properties;  and  the  Illinois  Central  was  controlled  by  Buckingham  &  Co. 

Q.  The  elevators  were  not  owned  by  the  railroads? — ^A.  Some  of  them  were 
ana  some  were  not.  The  Wheelers  sold  out  to  other  parties,  and  Flint.  O'Dell  & 
Co.  sold  out  to  me.     1  will  relate  our  conversation  about  the  matter,  of  which  I 
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know  STOcifically,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  others  had  the  same  views 
controlung  their  actions.  They  conclnded  to  sell  their  properties  because  they 
did  not  want  to  enter  into  the  pnrchase  of  grain.  It  was  a  detail  they  did  not 
care  to  enter  into.  They  were  old  men  and  were  willing  to  retire;  so  the  elevators 
were  sold  ont,  as  the  case  happened  to  be«  and  we  were  np  against  this  proposi- 
tion. The  railroads  then  introduced  a  rate,  a  through  rate  from  a  Western  point 
to  an  Eastern  point,  less  than  the  sum  of  the  locals.     I  want  you  to  have  these 

foints  well  in  your  mind,  because  right  here  is  the  pivot  to  this  whole  matter, 
'or  instance,  to  illustrate  clearly,  a  local  rate  from  Omaha,  if  you  choose,  to 
Chicago,  of  20  cents,  and  from  Chicago  to  an  Elastem  point,  20  cents,  the  two 
locals  making  40  cents.  The  railroads  would  then  say  to  a  party.  If  you  throujp^h- 
bill  that  gram  from  Omaha  to  this  Eastern  point  we  will  give  you  a  rate  of  38 
cents,  if  you  choose.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  that  was  the  exact  figure,  but 
to  illustrate  thepoint.  So  the  result  of  that  was  that  the  Eastern  buyer  could 
come  into  our  Western  country  and  buy  g^rain  for  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia,  or 
Newport  News  and  pay  more  money  for  it  at  the  Western  point  than  we  could 
afford  to  pay  to  bring  it  into  Chicago  on  the  local  rate  and  put  it  out  on  the  local 
rate.  I  had  investea  about  $1,000,000  in  elevator  property.  I  built  the  South 
Chicago  plants,  which  cost  over  $750,000,  and  therefore  I  said  to  myself,  These 
railroads,  by  this  proposition,  have  desti'oyed  the  earning  value  of  my  propertv  at 
least  9^  per  cent.  What  have  I  got  to  do  ?  I  must  buy  this  grain  and  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  fight  this  competition.  Every  other  elevator  man  found  himself  in 
that  position.  Grain  came  in  on  our  trac&,  and  comes  to-day  on  our  tracks,  by 
the  thousands  of  carloads  that  never  sees  an  elevator,  never  goes  near  an  elevator, 
but  is  sold  as  through-billed  grain,  bearing  this  lower  rate,  and  that  kind  of  grain 
on  'chan^  to-day  brings  1  cent  to  H  cents,  and  as  high  as  2  cents  more  than  the 
grain  in  here  on  a  local  billing  than  we  can  afford  to  pay.  So,  instead  of  the  rail- 
roads helxying  us  any,  I  think  that  they,  by  their  through  rates,  have  done  more 
to  destroy  tne  value  of  our  property  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  So  we 
found  ^hat  Minneapolis,  with  their  elevator  concerns,  were  coming  down  into  the 
State  of  Iowa,  in  Northern  Iowa,  where  I  do  business,  and  where  the  Northwest- 
ern run  their  tracks,  and  paying  more  for  the  grain,  taking  it  to  Minnea];)olis, 
and  going  out  by  Washburn  and  also  Duluth,  and  going  out  by  lake,  and  selling 
this  grain  in  New  England  all  the  way  from  1  cent  to  li  cents  a  bushel  less  than 
w»  could  afford  to  sell  it  here  in  Chicago.  At  St.  Louis  we  found  the  Burlington 
road,  running  up  into  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  bidding  in  territory  where  I  ha^  to 
compete  on  freignts  to  bring  the  grain  to  Chicago,  taking  it  to  St.  Louis  and  then 
out  by  way  of  Newport  News  on  this  lower  through  rate. 

So  we  were  forced  to  buy  nrain,  not  only  to  protect  the  earning  power  of  our 
own  property,  but  also  to  Keep  Chicago  in  tne  front  as  a  g^ain  market.  Now, 
these  gentlemen — of  course,  their  business  was  hurt  then;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that;  out  we  were  no  more  rest)on8ible  for  that  than  you  are,  and  are  not  to-day. 

If  we  had  these  railroads  Imck  on  the  local  proposition  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  us  elevator  men  to  buy  grain  in  the  country  to  any  great  extent. 
It  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  would  only  be  in  certain  localities  and 
not  many  places  where  we  would  have  to  buy  as  a  competitive  measure  for 
Chicago.  So,  if  these  gentlemen  will  only  use  their  efforts  and  their  intelligence 
to  help  correct  this  proposition,  which  I  consider  the  basis  of  all  this  trouble 
between  us — ^it  is  a  local  affair,  however — there  would  be  no  trouble  between  us 
of  any  nature  or  kind.    Now,  this  is  about  a  fair  statement  of  the  basic  trouble. 

(J.  in  connection  with  the  point  you  have  just  made,  I  wotdd  like  to  ask  whether 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  grain  troBX  West  to  Chicago  now  starts  toward 
Chicago  on  a  through  billing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  simply  pay  your  proportion  of  the  through  billing? — ^A.  No,  we 
take  that  billing;  and  in  my  case  I  sell  this  grain  in  Euroi)e;  from  the  farmer  I 
buy  it.  I  have  elevators  all  over  the  country  and  buy  grain  from  the  farmers, 
ana  sell  it  to  Europe.  That  grain  is  billed  oy  lake  and  rail  billing,  and  so  on 
'change  that  is  the  chief  way  the  business  is  done,  except  that  which  comes  in 
locally.  However,  when  property  is  billed  that  way  they  give  the  owner  three 
rights.  They  can  ship  it  out  as  lake  and  rail,  retaining  the  rate;  they  can  change 
it  to  an  all-rail  rate  if  it  goes  by  cars,  instead  of  by  water;  and  they  can  change 
it  to  a  local  and  stop  it  here,  provided  they  pay  the  local  rate.  Everybody  has 
that  right. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  that  practice  do  you  get  less  than  the  local  rate  ?— A.  No,  not 
when  we  stop  it  here.  When  we  ship  it  to  Europe  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
rate,  like  everybody  else.  That  is  not  confined  to  anybody.  It  is  a  public  propo- 
sition by  pubhshed  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobb.)  If  I  understand  correctly,  that  grain  coming  from  the 
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West,  bound  into  Chicago  on  a  local  rate,  can  be  changed  to  a  through  rate?— A. 
No;  I  say  that  coming  through  from  a  Western  point  on  a  through  rate  it  can  be 
changed  to  a  local. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  at  all  definite  as  to  the  portion  of  grain  coming  into  Chi- 
cago that  comes  in  on  a  through  rate? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  with  any 
accuracy,  but  it  is  pretty  large,  because  naturally  people  can  get  more  money  for 
it  because  they  ^et  this  low  rate. 

Q.  So  you  think  the  g^reater  proportion  ? — ^A.  Yes.  A  very  much  larger  pro- 
porition. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  all  local  points  west  of  Chicago  enjoy  the 
same  advantage  for  this  through  shipping? — ^A.  I  think  they  do.  Anybody  can 
slup  on  the  through  exx>ort  rate. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  this  fact,  that  the  rates  from  Iowa  are  sometimes  larger 
than  they  are  from  tne  State  beyond,  Nebraska? — ^A.  I  judge  it  is  because  they 
have  less  comi)etition.    That  would  be  mv  judgment  without  knowing  definitely. 

Q,  (^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  You  control  the  elevators  along  one  line  of  road, 
we  will  say.  Does  that  give  the  farmers  a  competitive  market  in  which  to  sell 
their  produce  ? — A.  Yes.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  control  them.  That  is  the 
first  point.  I  will  tell  you  how  that  is.  I  build  elevators  through  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  Kansas  that  cost  me  $140,000.  There  is  no  point  where  I  have  an  ele- 
vator but  what  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  other  independent  elevator  proprie- 
tors buying  grain.  The  railroads  follow  that  idea.  They  will  not  permit  any- 
body to  have  the  only  elevator  at  a  point.  They  insist  upon  at  least  two,  which  is 
correct. 

Q.  What  regulates  the  price  of  wheat  ? — ^A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question,  of 
course.  I  was  going  to  say  to  you  that  finally  that  is  the  agency  that  regulates 
what  we  can  pay  for  the  wheat.  Every  now  and  then,  of  course,  speculation  pays 
a  higher  price  than  we  can  for  export.  Speculation  is  to-day  paying  a  higher  price 
for  wheat  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  than  we  can  export  gram  for.  We  can 
not  sell  it  within  3  cents  a  bushel  of  what  they  are  paying  for  wheat,  and  com 
li  cents.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  people  make  up  their  minds  theprice  is  cheap, 
and  they  buy  it  all  out  of  the  shippmg  line  and  we  can  not  ship  it  for  a  while. 
Of  course  that  is  regulated  a  goodi^desu  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  While  these  local  causes  might  maintain  prices  for  2  or  8  months,  in  the  end, 
sometime  or  other,  the  export  price  must  regulate  that?— A.  Yes ;  altogether  our 
surplus  makes  the  price. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  what  you  pay  the  farmer  at  one  end,  plus  tlie  freight  abroad, 
with  a  fair  percentage  for  handling  are  the  comxxment  parts  ?— A.  Yes;  that  is  it 
exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  these  elevators  did  not  buy  wheat  that  the  price  to  the 
farmer  would  be  higher  than  it  is  now  ? — ^A.  Very  much  less. 

Q.  We  had  testimony  something  to  that  effect  yesterday  from  another  source. — 
A.  Very  much  less.  If  a  man  looks  at  it  in  a  reasonable  way,  with  a  real  sincere 
desire  to  get  at  the  facts,  he  will  see  it.  The  surplus  is  in  my  judgment 
the  lever  upon  which  the  whole  crop  is  handled.  Now,  just  suppose  for  instance 
that  we  could  wii)e  out  every  central  market  where  speculation  is  carried 
on,  where  men  buy  property  for  future  delivery,  and  all  this  vast  production  of  grain 
here  was  absolutely  on  the  market  to  the  consumer.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what 
that  consumer  would  pay?  He  would  pay  for  it  exactly  as  small  a  price  as  he 
could,  and  the  very  element  of  this  great  purchasing  power  in  that  speculation 
would  be  out  of  the  way,  and  he  would  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
only  buyer.  I  don't  think  you  can  see  how  low  these  prices  would  be.  Look  at  it 
to-oay.  We  are  carrying  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  not  only  in  Chicago  but 
in  other  elevator  centers.  Speculation  is  carrying  it.  We  can  not  sell  it  to-day. 
We  are  carrying  that  wheat  by  the  agency  of  speculation  until  consumption 
overtakes  it  and  demands  it,  ana  then  it  goes  to  consuming  districts. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Does  consumption  have  the  price-fixing  power  or  do 
you? — ^A.  Consumption  has  to  have  the  wheat.  Suppose  we  isry  to  fix  it  and  carry 
all  the  wheat  in  this  country.  We  had  an  illustxation  of  this  not  long  ago.  We 
occupy  simply  the  position  of  holding  the  great  surplus  of  this  country  in  various 
stages  of  spculative  conditions  until  consumption  requires  it,  and  then  it  is  sold. 
To-day  Argentina  is  supplying  all  Europe  with  wheat.  We  can  not  meet  their  prices 
and  we  can  not  sell  till  they  get  through.  They  have  no  system  there  as  we  nave. 
They  have  no  elevators  there  to  hola  the  grain  and  no  speculative  market  on 
which  elevators  could  hold  it.  The  elevators  could  not  hold  it  without  this  great 
market  to  carry  it.  Then,  as  soon  as  it  is  harvested,  it  is  put  on  a  vessel  and  sold 
for  what  it  will  bring,  and  they  to-day  are  receiving  their  price  far  wheat  becaufle 
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America  is  held  np  by  speonlation,  and  is  not  a  competitor.  If  our  wheat  in  this 
connty  was  pnt  on  the  basis  of  Argentine  wheat  to-day  and  each  competing  for  a 
consuming  buy^r,  Qod  knows  what  the  price  of  wheat  would  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  speculation  in  Liverpool,  in  the  wheat  of 
Argentina  and  other  countries,  by  which  the  price  is  held  up,  as  you  say  it  is? — 
A.  very  little.  There  is  none  in  London,  wnich  is,  of  course,  the  very  great 
market — ^none  in  Eurox>e.  In  Liverpool  there  is  a  little,  but.  of  course,  it  is  a  very 
small  proportion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  When  you  say  we  can  not  compete  with  Argentina  in 
Europe,  do  you  mean  that  we  are  not  now  exx>orting? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  mean  to 
a  very  great  extent. 

There  are  some  g^^  of  wheat,  like  the  No.  1  hard  of  Duluth,  which  is  an 
extra  fine  wheat.  There  is  more  or  less  of  that  wheat  going  all  the  time.  They 
take  it  because  they  mix  it  with  the  lower  grades  of  Russian  wheats. 

Q.  Does  it  bring  a  higher  Jprice? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Than  other  grades? — ^A.  They  nux  that  with  the  lower  grades,  so  the  miller 
has  a  mixed  grade. 

Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  speculation  had  raised  the  price  of  wheat 
2  or  8  cents  a  bushel  above  the  exx>orting  point?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  practice  above  the  exx>ort  price  or  only  in  theory  ?  In  other  words, 
has  it  held  up  the  exportation  of  grain  ? — A.  It  has  stopped  it  for  a  while.  It  is 
only  temporary,  however.  We  generally  find  this  condition  of  things  along  this 
time  of  year.  After  the  first  of  Januarv  the  Argentine  shipments  usually  cease, 
or,  at  least,  from  December  they  are  of  such  small  proportions  that  they  do  not 
cut  much  figure.  Then,  the  consumption,  of  course,  of  Europe  is  so  large  that 
they  have  to  take  Amercan  wheat. 

(j.  In  the  operation  of  these  elevators,  do  you  store  grain  for  the  public,  or  for 
private  buyers  ?— A*.  Yes;  whenever  they  want  it.  We  give  them  a  special  bin 
if  they  want.  That  is  the  State  law.  We  operate  here  under  a  statute  of  the 
State  of  niinolB,  which  requires,  at  the  request  of  anybody  who  wants  to  store 
grain  in  a  public  warehouse;  that  we  shall  furnish  uiem  special  bins  for  their 
wheat  or  any  other  kind  of  grain. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice;  in  other  words,  are  these  requests  made  frequently? — 
A.  No;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  All  these  arguments  and  statements  you  have 
heard  from  people  are  old  stock  arguments  that  are  put  on  the  shelf  and  labeled 
and  taken  down  on  occasions  like  this.  There  is  notning  in  them.  Let  me  show 
you  how  the  grain  comes  to  Chicago  and  what  becomes  of  it.  These  very  g:entle- 
men  who  complain  so  loudly  about  these  matters  bring  this  grain  to  Chicago. 
They  will  have  a  little  sample  of  each  carload  in  a  bag.  It  is  brought  up  on 
'change.  It  is  brought  to  me  as  an  elevator  man,  and  to  other  elevator  men.  It 
is  shown  to  a  miller,  it  is  shown  to  a  shipper,  it  is  shown  to  everybody,  and  the 
object  of  these  men  is  to  sell  it  to  the  man  who  will  pay  them  the  most  money. 
If  an  elevator  man  will  pay  the  most  money  he  gets  the  gi'ain,  and  if  he  does  not 
pay  the  most  money  he  does  not  get  the  grain.  When  these  men  sell  me  grain, 
for  instance,  it  goes  to  the  warehouse ;  it  is  weighed,  and  they  present  a  bill  with 
their  weights  and  get  their  money.  Why  don't  they  put  it  in  store?  Because 
they  have  to  accumulate  5,000  oushels  before  they  can  sell  it  in  the  option 
or  speculative  market.  In  doing  that  they  have  to  pay  storage  on  some  of 
the  grain,  they  lose  the  interest  on  their  money,  and  they  lose  the  insurance 
on  the  propertv.  They  save  these  things,  and  therefore  the  invariable  rule  is  that 
the  grain  is  sold  on  track,  and  not  in  the  elevator.  The  weights  are  ascertained 
by  the  elevator,  and  they  have  no  further  interest  in  the  proi)erty.  That  is  the 
reason  they  will  tell  you  why  they  do  not  own  grain  in  the  warehouse.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  owning  grain  in  the  warehouse,  but  they  don't 
want  it ;  it  costs  them  money. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  These  men  say  the^  have  to  pay  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  -per  bushel  storage. — ^A.  That  includes  the  nrst  10  days  and  the  receipt  or 
delivery  of  the  property  on  board  cars  or  vessels. 

Q.  And  they  say  that  the  men  who  own  the  elevators  escai)e  nearly  all  of  that 
cost,  and  for  tnat  reason  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  you.  Is  that  true  ? — A. 
There  is  something  in  that.  In  other  words,  it  is  like  stating  that  a  man  who 
owns  prox>erty  and  who  gets  remuneration  by  his  storage  rates  shall  not  have  it 
because  some  othei*  fellow  is  not  able  to  own  one.  There  is  no  monopoly  about 
this  elevator  business.    Anybody  can  go  into  it.    It  is  very  common  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Does  the  State  regulate  it?— A.  It  does  under  statute. 
Anyone  can  erect  one  provided  he  has  the  money  to  x)ay  for  it  and  the  money 
afterwards  to  run  the  business. 

Q.  Does  the  State  regfulate  anything  but  the  price?— A.  They  regulate  the 
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charges;  thevgive  the  privilege  of  chargixxg-l^  cents,  inclnding  the  delivery  on 
cars  or  vesselB.  However,  we  do  not  chsorge  the  li  cents  which  the  statute  gives 
ns  the  right  to  do,  but  do  it  at  three-fourths,  the  cheapest  rate  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  In  your  opinion  is  that  a  low  rate  ?— A.  It  is  a  very 
low  rate,  inclusive  of  the  storage,  and  we  could  not  do  business  at  that  rate  and 
make  any  money  tmless  we  did  a  considerable  volume  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  loading  and  unloadizig  chafes  besides? — 
A.  No;  nothing  on  earth  except  that.  It  is  the  cheapest  rate  in  the  tfnited  States. 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth  and  New  York  and  Boston  charge  1^  cents  per  bushel 
for  the  same  service. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  do  a  large  volume  of  it?  Did  you  not  say 
that  tney  do  not  put  their  grain  in  the  elevator? — ^A.  No ;  they  do  not  pay  any  of 
these  charges. 

Q.  It  is  your  own  ^ain? — ^A.  Certainly.  I  buy  this  giain,  or  any  other  man 
buys  it,  and  he  owns  it.    These  men  do  not  own  any  of  this  property,  and  never 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loeimer.)  Bo  you  mean  that  we  shall  get  this  impres- 
sion, that  unless  you  did  a  large  volume  of  business  on  your  own  account  you 
could  not  afford  to  do  other  people's  business  at  three-quarters? — ^A.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  mean  to  impress  upon  you.  I  do  not  think  our  elevators  would 
be  worth  25  cents  on  the  dollar  unless  we  did  this.  We  can  not  help  it.  We 
have  got  to  do  business,  and  if  we  can  not  do  it  as  public  warehousemen  we 
will  do  it  as  individuals.  Every  farmer  and  dealer  m  the  country  nowadays 
receives  on  his  desk  every  morning  card  bids  from  a  score  of  sources  for  his  wheat 
on  the  track.  These  gentlemen  liold  us  responsible,  because  these  men  do  not 
want  to  continue  to  pay  them  a  commission  for  selling  the  grain  here. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Conger.)  You  have  stated  that  anybody  could  go  into  this  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  Anybody  can;  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  strictly  true  ?  Isn't  it  true  that  you  have  an  exclusive  contract  with 
the  Rock  Island,  for  instance  ?— A.  No ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  own  and  have  paid 
for,  vdth  my  own  money,  the  elevator  capacity  on  the  Rock  Island  railroad  for 
four  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  grain.  They  do  not  own  these  elevators ;  thev 
only  own  some  old  elevators  uptown  here  that  are  used  for  surplus,  and  that  is  all. 
I  do  my  own  busines,  90-odd  per  cent  of  it,  at  South  Chicago,  on  my  own  property 
that  I  have  paid  for. 

Q.  Have  you  a  contract  vrith  them — ^that  is  to  say,  one  that  would  prevent 
them  from  allowing  some  one  else  to  build  an  elevator  on  their  line  of  road? — ^A. 
No ;  not  in  anv  manner,  shape,  or  form ;  never  had  such  a  contract. 

Q.  One  would  naturally  conclude  that  if  this  elevator  business  was  so  extremely 
profitable  others  would  want  to  eo  into  the  business. — A.  Yes ;  these  gentlemen 
make  some  curious  statements  here.  Four  years  ago  they  brought  this  whole 
matter  up.  This  is  an  old  question  here.  We  turned  our  contracts  over  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  said,  '*  Look  at  them,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  about  them  let  us  know. "  They  said  there  was  nothing  wrong  about 
them  at  all. 

Q.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  way  the  elevators  are  operated  in 
Chicago  it  was  to  the  interest  of  you  gentlemen  who  owned  them  and  operated 
them  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  clown;  in  other  words,  that  because  oi  the  neces- 
sarilv  greater  premium  that  you  would  have  to  pay  on  insurance  when  the  price 
was  nigh  that  you  could  make  more  money  when  the  price  was  low. — A.  Well, 
that  is  really  so  ridiculous  that  it  is  hardly  worth  answering.  We  do  not  care 
anything  more  about  the  price  of  wheat  than  if  we  were  not  on  the  earth.  I  ani  a 
warehouseman.  I  am  not  a  speculator.  I  do  not  speculate  in  grain.  I  buy  it, 
bring  it  to  Chicago,  and  sell  it  on  this  market,  or  in  the  Eastern  market,  or  in 
Europe,  or  wherever  I  think  I  can  get  the  best  price.  If  speculation  is  paying  a 
better  price  here  to-day  then  I  sell  them  the  property. 

Q^  When  you  say  you  do  not  speculate,  you  mean  in  options,  do  you  not? — 
A.  No,  I  mean  that  literally.  I  have  told  you  my  method  of  doin^  business.  I 
have  a  central  station  at  Des  Moines,  and  from  every  one  of  these  httle  elevators 
in  the  country,  everv  night,  there  is  reported  by  telegraph  the  amount  of  various 
kinds  of  grain  that  I  have  bought  and  the  average  prices.  That  grain  is  sold  at 
once,  either  for  shipment  East  or  to  Europe,  or  in  this  market  in  Chicago.  I  do 
not  hold  it  more  than  one  hour  after  the  Board  of  Trade  opens.  I  am  not  a 
speculator. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  do  not  keep  the  grain  in  Htorage? — A.  1  do, 
awaiting  shipment  only.  Some  I  do  and  some  I  do  not.  I  am  delivering  that 
grain  now.  We  hold  very  little  in  our  elevators,  but  that  is  sold  or  expected  to 
be  sold  very  shortly. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  elevator  bnsiness  here  that  tends  to 
keep  a  large  volume  of  grain  constantly  stored  here  in  Chicago? — A.  That  depends 
altogether  upon  the  shipping  demand. 

9.  Just  to  bear  the  market?~A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  We  are 
neither  buUs  nor  bears.  We  want  ^ain  here  to  trade  in.  This  market  requires 
a  large  amount  of  grain.  If  they  did  not  have  it  they  would  have  a  comer  every 
month  and  run  it  up  to  $4  per  bushel  because  they  could  not  get  the  grain  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congfr.)  In  the  Northwest,  that  is,  west  of  Minneaix>lis  and  St. 
Paul,  I  nave  understood  that  there  were  two  or  three  elevator  companies  oper- 
ating on  the  same  line  of  road.  It  has  been  charged  that  those  elevator  men,  or, 
at  least,  the  representatives  of  them,  would  always  pay  the  same  price  for  grain. 
In  other  words,  there  was  really  no  competition. — A.  I  don't  know  about  tmit. 

Q.  You  have  just  testified  that  on  your  line  of  road,  at  every  country  town 
where  you  had  an  elevator,  there  is  always  another  elevator. — A.  Always,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  your  representative  in  that  town  and  the 
representative  of  the  other  elevator  by  which  you  pay  the  same  price  for 
grain? — A.  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world;  never  has  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  the  fanner  receives  quotations  of  prices 
from  15  or  20  different  people  every  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  does  not  have  to  put  his  grain  in  the  elevator;  he  can  load  it  right  on  the 
cars?— A.  Yes,  and  the  railroads  will  furnish  the  cars. 

Q.  Those  cars  need  not  necessarily  go  through  the  elevator  here,  but  can  be  sold 
on  the  track? — A.  Yes,  nine-tenths  of  them  are. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  while  yours  is  a  public  elevator  the  general 

iblic  does  not  store  in  it? — A.  No,  hardly  at  all. 

S.  Hardly  at  all  ? — A.  They  sell  their  grain  on  the  track  and  get  the  money. 
.  (By  Mr.  Oonoer.)  Just  a  word  further  on  the  prices  you  pay  for  grain.  It 
is  generally  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  two  buyers  in  the  same  town,  representing 
different  concerns — say  yourself  and  someone  else— do  pay  the  same  price  for 
grain  ?— A.  I  don't  know.  Of  course,  it  could  be  possible  that  they  would  make 
an  arrangement  of  that  sort,  but  my  experience  is  that  in  some  places  it  is  not. 
For  instance,  I  know  of  one  place  I  had  in  my  mind  in  Iowa  that  they  have  a 
comx)eting  road  that  is  near  by.  They  go  to  this  road  or  that.  These  roads  are 
not  very  far  apart.  They  were  i)aying  2  cents  a  bushel  for  com  at  one  point  more 
than  I  could  pay,  and  ferreting  it  down  I  discovered  that  the  Glucose  Refining 
Company  of  Chicago  is  buying  the  com. ' 

Q.  You  refer  to  com  now  instead  of  wheat?— A.  Yes.  Wheat  is  a  thing  that 
you  can  not  regulate  the  price  of  in  that  way,  for  the  reason  that  wheat  varies  in 
quality.  You  as  one  buyer  might  think  that  the  wheat  is  worth  so  much  money 
and  I  might  say  it  is  not  worth  within  8  cents  a  bushel  of  what  Mr.  Conger  is 
paying  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  governs  that  when  a  farmer  ships  a  carload 
in  here,  and  the  car  is  on  the  track? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  its  value? 

Q.  No,  the  grade  of  wheat?— A.  Everything  is  inspected  by  the  State  inspector. 
Every  carload  that  comes  into  an  elevator  or  goes  out  on  the  track.  Everything 
is  inspected  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  and  out. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  This  statement  is  made  in  the  complaint,  that  four 
men  who  buy  on  the  Board  of  Trade  meet  daily  at  1.15  o'clock  or  thereabouts  and 
decide  what  price  shall  be  paid  for  grain  along  the  Northwestern,  and  that  when 
that  price  is  determined,  because  of  your  transportation  facilities,  through  your 
connection  with  the  Northwestern  system,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
other  man  to  buy  grain  in  competition  with  you. — A.  I  am  rather  surprised  that 
they  should  make  that  statement,  because  when  I  tell  you  about  it,  it  will  be  one 
of  tibe  worst  arguments  they  could  adduce.  That  is  true.  We  do  get  together. 
Why?  Because  of  what  I  told  you,  the  competition  on  every  point.  We  hire  a 
man,  and  i)ay  him  a  good  salary,  to  keep  posted  as  to  what  parties  at  other  com- 
petitive points  for  our  grain  are  paying,  and  we  are  determined  to  pay  the  farmer 
as  much  for  grain  as  any  city  that  takes  it  from  us.  That  is  exactly  true,  but 
the  motive  they  do  not  arrive  at.  We  are  fighting  for  business  here,  and  we  will 
continue  to  fight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.  )  In  other  words,  you  are  fighting  for  the  Chicago  market? — 
A.  Yes,  the  railroads  making  these  through  rates  hurt  us  here,  and  we  are  going 
to  fight  it  in  every  conceivable  way. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  it  true  or  not  that  you  on  the  Northwestern 
system  and  Mr.  Armour  on  the  St.  Paul  system  have  an  advantage  in  the  ship- 
ments which  other  men  do  not  possess? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  in  the  matter  of 
shipments? 

Q.  So  that  you  both  pay  the  same  price  ;  that  you  make  the  same  offer  to  the 
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fanner.  In  other  words,  that  yon  can  both  sell  at  the  same  price  on  the  market, 
but  that  yon  can  secure  all  the  grain,  practically,  by  paying  a  higher  price  than 
others  can  afford  to  pay,  by  reason  of  your  transportation  advantages?— A.  No; 
we  have  no  advantage  of  the  trans^rtation. 

Q.  Please  explain ;  that  charge  is  made.— A.  I  thought  I  had  explained  that. 
I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  in  Chicago  who  buys  grain  merely  for  the  Chicago 
market  who  can  compete  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  Duy  this  grain,  as 
I  have  told  you,  from  the  farmer, and  I  take  this  export  rate  and!  will  sell  that 
grain  in  any  part  of  Europe  where  I  can  get  the  most  money  for  it,  and  unless 
they  are  able  and  equipped  to  do  that  business  they  can  not  comx>ete  with  me. 

Q.  Even  though  they  pay  exactly  the  same  amount? — ^A.  It  don't  make  any 
dinerence,  and  you  can  not  get  legislation  to  control  it.  It  is  the  old  doctrine  of 
socialism  that  wants  to  make  the  Gk)vernment  do  everything  and  bar  Individual 
effort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobr.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  exx>ort  rate  is  on  grain  to  the 
shipi)er  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  just  now.  They  raised  the  rates  a  little  the 
1st  of  the  month.    What  the  exact  rate  is  to-day,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  less  than  the  local  rates  to  the  shippers?— A.  Yes,  it  is  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  to  prevent  these  gentlemen  who  were  nere 
yesterday  from  sending  out  their  quotations  to  various  towns  alon^  these  roads, 
whatever  they  are  willing  to  pay,  and  having  that  wheat  sUpped  m  here  on  the 
track  and  then  selling  it  to  go  on?— A.  Nothmg  on  earth.  Tney  can  do  that  all 
the  time. 

Q.  Does  not  that  give  a  perfectly  legitimate  market  to  the  farmer  and  to  these 
other  gentlemen? — ^A.  Yes;  it  does,  xne  farmer  is  getting  the  benefit  of  all  this 
competition. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  They  say  that  you  have  an  advantage  over  them 
in  this  three-quarters  of  a  cent  storage,  and  which  is  your  regular  price,  and  that  you 
can  grade  wheat  so  as  make  money  that  they  can  not  make? — ^A.  That  is  exactly 
it.  In  other  words,  I  am  better  equipped  in  my  business  than  they  are,  and  you 
can  not  make  it  otherwise.  Now,  you  can  not  make  a  man  who  has  no  money  as 
able  to  do  business  as  a  man  who  has  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  A  man  of  energy  and  ability?— A.  No;  and 
a  man  of  equal  ability  can  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Unless  he  has  the  machinery? — ^A.  Unless  he  has 
the  macninery. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  They  say  if  they  could  prevent  the  man  who  owns 
the  elevator  from  buying  grain  that  everybody  wotdd  be  practically  on  the  same 
footing. — ^A.  I  will  answer  that  as  I  told  you  m  the  first  instance.  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  fair  in  my  statement  of  this  question  and  all  others.  If  we  had  the 
local  rates  over  the  roads  into  Chicago,  tnere  would  be  no  great  necessity  for  the 
elevator  men  to  buy  grain.  Now,  if  these  gentlemen  will  address  their  intelli- 
gence to  something  of  that  character,  they  will  help  themselves  in  a  material 
way,  but  you  can  not  correct  it  while  this  thing  exists.  They  occupy  a  sort  of 
negative  position  in  life.    Everything  is  wrong,  and  nothing  is  right. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  ? — A.  it  is  a  matter  of 
regulation  of  railroad  rates,  if  you  want  to  eliminate  the  elevator  man  as  a 
buyer  of  grain.  But  I  think  the  farmer  would  like  to  have  some  session  on  that 
when  you  try  to  cut  out  from  him  the  competition  of  any  buyer.  He  don't  care 
whether  it  is  an  elevator  man  or  a  hodcarrier  who  buys  his  grain.  He  wants 
buyers  of  grain  on  his  track,  and  as  many  as  he  can  get. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNasR.)  Would  it  be  feasible,  in  your  judgment,  for  these  ele- 
vators to  be  owned  by  the  railroads  and  by  them  opened  to  the  public  generally 
for  the  storage  of  grain;  in  other  words,  so  that  you  and  everyone  else  would  be 
on  an  equal  footing? — A.  No;  and  I  will  tell  you  whv.  In  the  first  place,  the 
railroads  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  grain  business.  Tneir  charters  are  against 
it.  They  are  not  in  the  grain  business.  In  the  second  |)lace,  if  that  were  the 
case,  the  elevator  men  of  the  country  would  be  in  the  position  that  they  would 
not  have  control  of  the  speculative  markets.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  take  away 
individual  effort  in  any  proposition. 

Q.  I  doubt  if  you  get  my  idea.  The  railroad  now  furnishes  the  car  that  the 
ffrain  is  shipped  m  from  the  initial  point  to  Chicago,  or  to  any  other  destination. 
Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  m  the  exercise  of  its  functions  as  a  trans- 
portation agent  the  raib'oad  should  own  and  operate  the  elevators  here. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  in  the  way  of  being  a  grain  buyer,  but  simply  in  a  smaller  way,  as  they 
use  the  cars. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  place  it  at  the  disposition  of  the  public. — A.  Now,  what  would  that 
amount  to?    Would  the  railroad  amount  to  anything  under  that  proposition?    I 
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own  my  own  elevator.  I  bnjr  my  ^ain.  I  ask  no  odds  of  the  railroad.  They 
charge  there  for  doing  this  bnsiliess  m  their  elevator.  They  wonld  have  to  charge, 
would  they  not? 

Q.  They  would  have  to  make  a  charge.— A.  All  right.  I  buy  my  grain  and  sell 
it  to  the  man  who  bids  the  most  money  in  every  part  of  the  world.  What  care 
I  about  the  railroad  elevator.  How  can  they  compete  against  me  there?  They 
can  not  do  it. 

Q.  Formerly  there  were  public  elevators  in  Chicago,  were  there  not? — ^A.  Yes; 
there  are  to-day. 

S.  Are  there  any  to-day?— A.  Yes;  any  quantity  of  them. 
.  Do  you  think  the  proportion  of  public  elevators,  as  compard  with  private 
elevators,  is  as  large  as  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago? — ^A.  Yes;  larger  now;  and 
right  on  that  point  I  suppose  these  gentlemen  try  to  make  you  think  that  we  want 
more  public  elevators.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  begging  us, "  For  God's  sake, 
why  do  you  have  so  many  public  elevators  here?  We  want  to  have  less  property 
here,  so  that  we  can  bull  and  bear  the  market  and  speculate  on  it. "  And  so  I  oo  not 
do  much  business  in  my  public  elevator.  Thejr  raised  such  a  howl  about  it  that 
I  do  not  want  to  be  a  public  warehouseman,  if  it  is  going  to  interfere  with  my 
business.  I  am  a  grain  merchant.  I  have  myprivate  warehouses  where  I  put 
my  grain  and  sell  it  to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  puolic 
warehouseman.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  it  if  it  is  going  to  be  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  my  prices.  It  is  merely  incidental  to  the  business  for  the  accom- 
modation of  people  who  want  to  trade  speculatively  and  have  receipts  that  they 
can  deliver  on  the  market  here.  That  is  the  only  function  of  a  public  elevator. 
That  is  all  a  public  elevator  means.  These  receipts  are  delivered  on  the  si)ecu- 
lative  market  by  indorsement,  and  they  go  from  one  man  to  another.  They  use 
our  elevators  for  their  convenience,  for  wnich  we  charge  them  this  lower  rate. 

Q.  Your  testimony,  then,  is  to  the  effect  that  there  exist  in  Chicago  plenty  of 
public  elevators  for  the  accommodation  of  these  gentlemen? — A.  Yes;  to  any 
extent.  I  can  nearly  approximate  them  in  my  mind.  I  think  Armour  has  about 
10,000,000.  We  have  4,800,000.  The  Northwestern  system  has,  I  think,  about 
8,000,000.  There  are  on  the  Alton  about  5,000,000.  At  South  Chicago,  independ- 
ently of  my  elevators,  there  are  about  3,000,000.  On  the  Illinois  Central  there  are 
about  1,250,000.  There  are  some  others  I  can  not  just  now  recall.  Just  add  that 
up.  Twenty-three  millions.  You  can  get  all  the  public  elevators  you  want. 
Gfentlemen,  they  do  not  want  to  do  it  and  never  ^d.    It  is  only  a  talk  they  have. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  23,000,000  do  you  supx)06e  is  in  use  to-day  ?— A.  I  judge 
about  18,000,000,  possibly.  I  have  not  looked  at  that  feature  of  it  for  some  time. 
I  may  b'^  off  in  that,  but  it  is  someting  like  that. 

Q.  What,  approximately,  would  be  the  capacity  of  all  of  the  private  elevators 
like  those  belonging  to  yourself  and  Armour  ?— A.  I  should  judge  about  10,000,000, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  approximate. 

(j.  Not  more  than  10,000,000?— A.  Not  much  more  than  that;  no.  Two  eleva- 
tors at  South  Chicago — ^lately  they  have  turned  some  of  their  houses  into  public 
warehouses;  ten  or  twelve,  possibly. 

Q.  What  was  the  motive  for  turning  them  into  private  warehouses?— A.  The 
motive  was  this.  These  gentlemen  made  such  a  howl  about  public  warehouse- 
men buying  grain,  making  out  the  cause  of  their  being  hurt  in  their  business; 
and  they  have  been  emng  us  under  the  old  law,  which  was  not  clear  on  tihe  sub- 
ject. It  was  a  law  which  was  really  open  to  two  constructions  as  to  whether  a 
public  warehouseman  had  a  right  to  buy  grain.  And  we  said  to  ourselves,  Well, 
aU  right.  We  are  not  Koing  to  be  bothered  so  much  about  this.  We  are  g^ain 
merchants,  and  we  will  use  our  private  warehouses  as  we  see  fit.  We  are  trad- 
ing and  buying.  Under  the  public- warehouse  act,  everybody  kept  nagging  us  to 
death,  so  we  built  our  private  warehouses  for  that  purpose. 

Another  proposition  is  this.  Here  comes  gniiu  that  is  dirty.  It  won't  grade 
No.  1,  for  instance,  because  of  the  dirt  in  it.  The  grain  is  all  right  except  for  the 
dirt.  The  insi)ection  department  says  it  is  No.  8.  We  take  tlmt  grain  and  take 
the  dirt  out,  and  it  makes  No.  2. 

Q.  You  testified  as  to  23,000,000  as  the  approximate  capacity  of  the  public  ware- 
houses and  10,000,000  for  private  warehouses.  That  only  makes  33,000,000.  Is 
that  the  entire  cax>acity  ?— A.  I  am  not  just  exactly  positive  as  to  the  entire  capac- 
ity. It  may  run  to  40,000,000  for  all  I  know.  Some  men  have  warehouses  here 
that  I  donx  know  anything  about.  The  public  warehouse  cax>acity  is  much 
larger,  and  whenever  they  want  a  new  public  warehouse  for  the  grain  or  whatever 
they  get,  we  will  throw  uiem  wide  open  for  them ;  but  we  feel  they  do  not  need 
them ;  they  have  no  grsan  in  the  warehouses ;  they  sell  their  ^rain  on  the  market 
and  get  the  money  for  it  and  have  no  further  interest  in  tne  trade  whatever ; 
abflomtely  no  Interest. 
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Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  railroads 
are  not  in  the  business  of  buying  grain  and  do  not  want  it. — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  my 
judgment. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company  and  its  relation 
with  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  and  in  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Illinois 
Central  with  the  grain  trade,  is  that  statement  correct? — ^A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  relation  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  the  g^ain  trade. 

Q.  You  have  not  kept  track  of  the  case  of  the  Iowa  Development  Comx>any  ?-— 
A.  I  don't  know  the  character  of  their  custom  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  investigation  of  that  subject?— A.  No.  Mr. 
Stickney  was  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  I  don't  know 
what  the  result  was. 

Q.  It  has  been,  I  think,  fairly  well  proven  that  railroads  were  to  some  extent 
purchasers  of  grain — ^buyers  and  sellers  of  g^in — bought  at  the  initial  point  and 
sold  out  under  shipment  to  Chicago,  with  the  differentials  between  the  two  prices 
as  their  bonus. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  was  the  business  ot  the  lowaDevelopment  Company?— A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  buy  barley  ? — A.  Yes;  quite  largely. 
Do  you  sell  it  yourself  ? — A.  I  do. 

Does  Mr.  Armour  control  that  trade? — ^A.  No;  ridiculous !  Armour  control 
the  trade?  Of  course  not.  I  sell,  I  think,  about  eight  or  nine  million  bushels  of 
barley. 

Q.  You  have  a  fair  share  of  that  trade  for  malting  purposes?— A.  Certainly; 
it  is  bought  and  sold  every  day  on  change. 

Q.  You  stated  they  could  never  get  legislation  to  regulate  your  business. — A. 
I  believe  that  is  so.  It  was  the  old  doctrine  of  socialism  intended  to  bar  individ- 
ual effort. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  your  position  is  that  you  are  opposed  to  this  combination 
that  is  going  on  in  the  industrial  world  to-day? — A.  I  am  opposed  to  it  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  any  power  to  absolutely  control  prices.  I  don't  mean,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  don't  believe  in  the  consolidation  idea. 
Now,  you  have  pointed  out  a  very  broad  question,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
tell  you  just  what  I  think.  You  can  not  make  Government  legislation  that  will 
govern  any  man's  business  or  his  prices,  and  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  think  about 
tnls  thing.  I  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
once,  by  request,  on  the  subject  of  pooling.  Now,  1  honestly  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  remedy  for  all  this  trouble  about  railroads  and  rebates,  and  that  is  a 
pooling  law,  which  will  allow  these  railroads  to  pool  their  interests  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  has  the  power  to  protect  the 
public  in  the  maximum  rates.  Why  do  I  believe  this?  Let  me  state  this:  These 
things  are  just  as  they  are;  there  is  no  use  in  setting  forth  abstract  theories;  we 
must  come  down  to  practical  things.  Railroads  cross  the  country,  and  you  will 
find  the  most  of  them  well  equipped  and  in  shape  to  render  fine  serv^ice,  exact 
service,  and  plenty  of  cars.  We  have  been  dealing  with  these  roads  for  some 
time  and  have  no  fault  to  find  whatever  with  their  service  and  mode  of  operation. 
In  comes  another  road,  not  so  well  situated,  not  so  well  equipped,  and  not  in  a 
position  to  get  so  much  business  nor  to  handle  it  as  well,  and  yet  it  must  stand 
upon  the  same  plane  with  every  othei  road.  Now,  people  will  come  in  here  and 
make  long  speeches  to  you  about  the  railroads  doing  this  and  the  railroads  doing 
that;  but  here  is  the  practical  question:  That  road  can  not  do  business.  Then 
what  does  it  do  ?  It  does  the  only  natural  thing  and  inevitable  thing  it  can  do. 
It  says,  '•  We  will  try  to  equalize  these  advantages  and  we  will  give  you  a  lower 
rate,"  and  there  you  are.  Someone  takes  that  lower  rate  and  every bod>  feels  it 
in  a  minute  in  the  trade.  They  can  probably  sell  a  little  cheaper  in  consequence, 
or  something  or  other  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  does  the  old  road  protect  itself  against  the  rate  adopted  by  this  new 
road? — ^A.  By  meeting  that  rate.  And  things  go  on  for  a  while  in  the  same  man- 
ner until  after  a  while  the  same  conditions  obtain  again  and  the  road  again  puts 
down  the  rate  in  order  to  get  business;  and  so  they  keep  on  cutting,  and  the  rates 
are  uncertain,  and  no  one  can  predicate  any  business  proposition  upon  them  until 
that  road  ceases  doing  business  or  they  reach  some  amicable  understanding;  or 
under  one  road  goes,  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and  operates  under  the  protec- 
tion and  direction  of  the  court.  So  that  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  whole  propo- 
sition is  that  this  bankrupt  institution  which  started  that  decline  in  rates  to  get 
business  fell  into  absolute  bankruptcy  or  bankrupted  the  solvent  road,  because 
the  solvent  institution  can  not  do  business  in  that  way;  and  they  can  not  get  away 
from  these  things.    God  knows  I  am  for  an  abnoliite  uniform  rate,  and  I  wiU 
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take  my  chances  of  doing  bosiness;  that  is  all  I  want  and  that  is  all  I  ask.  Peox>le 
are  looking  for  a  remedy  and  affecting  sincerity;  but  they  don't  want  to  stop  it, 
because  if  they  did  there  is  a  way  to  stop  it,  and  that  is  to  let  these  roads  get 
together  and  say,  *'  Here,  you  are  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  this  comx>eti- 
tive  freight  here; "  and  they  agree  upon  the  proportion,  and  the  rate  is  fixed,  and 
that  gets  them  out  of  trouble.  Now  let  the  mterstate  Ck)mmerce  Ck>nmiis8ion 
here  say.  **  The  rates  cannot  be  other  than  so  and  so;  your  power  to  pool  shall  not 
be  used  to  charge  an  exorbitant  rate.*'  Then  you  have  taken  away  from  these 
roads  the  temptation  to  cut  the  rate.  No  necessity  exists  any  more.  They  are 
contented  to  go  on  with  their  business,  feeling  that  they  get  a  fair  proportion  of 
freight  upon  which  they  agree,  and  you  have  stopped  the  cutting  of  rates.  Of 
course  nothing  is  perfect,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  will  eliminate,  I  will 
undertake  to  say,  99  x>er  cent  of  the  trouble  arising  from  tiiis  freight  rate. 

Q.  Would  you  have  this  interstate-commerce  law  amended  so  that  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  the  regulation  of  these  rates?— A.  I  would;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  would  have  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended 
so  as  to  nave  no  question  about  the  powers  of  the  commission  to  regelate  these 
rates? — ^A.  I  would.  Now,  this  interstate-commerce  law  has  done  more  in  the 
last  few  years  to  restore  things  to  an  equilibrium  than  people  know  anything 
about.    They  have  gone  about  it  in  a  practical  wav. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Would  your  proposition  for  a  pooling  arrangement  do 
away  entirely  with  the  motives  for  cuttmg  the  rate?  Liet  me  suppose  a  case: 
A  nool  is  made ;  and  it  must  be  done  on  either  a  tonnage  or  financial  basis, 
probably  a  tonnage  basis ;  and  these  railroads  that  enter  into  it  must  agree  upon 
a  proportion  that  each  shall  receive. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  can  understand  how  the  ambitious  railroad  manager,  after  that  arrange- 
ment has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  months,  says,  I  do  not  think  I  have  my 
proportion. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  goes  out  quietly  and  makes  a  rate  to  some  large  shipper — makes  a  rebate, 
if  vou  please. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  is  very  soon  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  pool,  or  those  who  form  it, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  larger  proportion,  and  as  long  as  men  are  controlled  by 
motives  of  ambition  and  to  get  all  they  can  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  be  done 
away  with  at  all.— A.  As  I  told  you,  you  can  not  make  everything  exactly  per- 
fect. I  knew  you  would  ask  that  question,  and  my  answer  to  that  is  tnis: 
In  any  proposition  where  you  can  not  have  perfection  you  must  take  that  which 
is  bound  to  make  it  the  beist  possible.  I  do  not  know  any  better  way.  In  the 
first  place,  as  you  put  it,  won't  it  be  more  likely  that  the  railroad  that  is  trying 
to  increase  its  percentage  on  the  tonnage  proposition  will  be  the  weak  system, 
the  one  that  did  not  have  much  freight  Defore,  and  that  is  constantly  cuttmg  the 
rate  to  get  it,  that  would  be  inclined  to  say.  Next  year  I  ought  to  have  a  little 
more  tonnage.  The  result,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  if  these  other  strong  roads 
feel  satisfied  with  the  present  proportion,  that  they  will  say  that  these  fellows 
are  getting  to  be  a  contmual  disturbance,  and  the  men  who  own  the  securities 
of  the  other  roads  will  simply  go  to  work  quietly  and  buy  control  of  that  weak 
road,  and  stop  it  right  there. 

S.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Then  xxwling  will  not  check  consolidation? — ^A. 
ess  you  have  pooling,  consolidation  will  go  on. 

Q.  And  if  you  do  have  it  it  will  ^o  ri^ht  on?--A.  No;  it  is  only  liable  now 
and  then,  to  correct  the  only  evil  which  is  attachable  to  pools,  and  only  in  the 
manner  of  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  In  what  way  would  you  protect  the  public  against  exor- 
bitant charges  ? — ^A.  By  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  With  what  authority? — ^A.  Absolute  authority  on  the  maximum  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  the  case  of  pooling? — ^A.  Yes.  As  long  as  you 
protect  the  public  in  the  maximum  rate,  yon  nave  protected  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIbnnedy.  )  How  would  you  protect  tne  shipx>er  in  having  his  freight 

>  over  a  certain  line?— A.  I  would  not  have  the  discretion  in  the  pool.  I  would 
et  the  traffic  go  as  it  is  to-day.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  railroads ;  they  get 
their  proportion  of  the  business.  If  it  is  to  go  over  the  Northwestern  road,  let  it 
go  over  the  Northwestern  road. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  opposed  to  these  combinations  in  case  they  would  finally 
secure  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  industry.  Do  you  fear  some  of  them  have  or 
may  secure  a  monopoly?— A.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible. 

Q.  Has  not  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  practically  secured  a  monopoly 
of  that  industry? — A.  I  should  not  wonder.  I  am  interested  in  the  packing 
industry  on  Puget  Sound.  I  bought  a  large  amount  of  tin  from  them  the  other 
day,  and  I  told  them  I  thought  I  would  have  to  go  into  the  tin  business  and  manu- 
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facture  tin.  But  still  there  is  a  ffood  deal  to  say  on  the  other  side.  If  they  Jceep 
the  price  steady,  it  does  not  maKe  mnch  difference.  Their  statement  is,  u  they 
had  to  buy  the  steel  to-day,  they  could  not  sell  at  the  price  they  are  selling  to-day, 
and  I  apprehend  that  is  trae. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  yon  the  owner  of  cars  yourself? — ^A.  No,  I  am 
not.    I  never  owned  any  cars. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Ck)NaER.)*I  do  not  know  where  I  got  the  idea,  but  it  comes  to 
mind  that  I  have  heard  it  charged  or  said  that  the*  elevator  men  here  in  Chicago 
were  paying  more  for  grain  in  Nebraska  than  they  were  in  Iowa ;  in  other  worcb, 
paying  more  for  grain  at  a  point  where  the  mileage  was  much  greater  to  this 
market.  How  are  they  able  to  do  that,  if  it  is  done,  if  they  do  not  get  conces- 
sions from  the  railroads  on  these  large  shipments? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  true,  but  I  will  tell  you  my  experience.  Frequently  I  will  give  more  for 
Nebraska  grain  than  Iowa  grain  because  of  the  better  quality.  The  dry  climate 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  makes  a  better  grain  to  store  or  ship  than  any  other.  I 
would  give  more  money  for  it  any  day  in  the  week  than  I  would  for  Iowa  wheat. 

Q.  How  do  your  prices  compare  on  the  line  of  road  you  ox)erate  on  in  relation  to 
distance  from  this  market?  Do  you  pay  as  much  for  the  grain  at  the  farthest 
I)oint  as  you  do  at  a  nearer  jwint? — A.  No,  not  exactly;  but  the  railroads  in 
their  tarin  rates  for  a  long  distance  will  haul  grain  pretty  close  to  the  local.  The 
long  haul  is  what  they  are  after. 

Q.  Then  you  pay  approximately  as  much  for  grain  1,000  miles  as  800  miles 
from  Chicago?— A.  Yes.  Look  at  the  fish  industry  at  Fairhaven.  We  can  ship 
fi^  from  Puget  Sound  to  Boston  at  the  same  rate  we  can  ship  to  Chicago.  That 
is  on  account  of  these  proportionate  rates.  Now,  I  have  always  complained 
about  these  proportionate  rates,  because  I  do  not  think  they  are  right.  You  can 
start  to-day  a  train  of  50  carloads  of  grain ;  you  can  have  in  tibat  50-carload 
train  25  carloads  destined  to  Chicago,  and  I  will  have  25  cars  billed  through ;  on 
the  same  train ;  identically  the  same  service  performed.  When  it  gets  to  Chicago, 
you  say,  '*Mr.  Counselman,  I  wish  you  would  clean  that  grain  for  me."  **A11 
right,"  I  clean  it.  I  put  it  out  on  the  eastern  train,  and  tiiese  other  25  cars  come 
in  and  make  up  the  eastern  train  of  50  cars.  Twenty-five  cars  will  pay,  say,  88 
cents  on  to  New  York ;  the  other  grain,  that  ^ou  had  cleaned  here,  will  pay  a  40- 
cent  rate.  Now,  they  have  performed  identically  the  same  service,  but  charge 
you  the  additional  rate  simply  because  you  did  not  bill  it  through. 

Q.  The  grain  had  to  be  unloaded  here  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  so  did  the  other,  but  it  is 
transferred  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  car  at  their  own  expense. 

Q.  That  proves  to  be  an  interesting  jwint.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  said  or  testified 
to  that  at  Minneapolis  the  railroads  make  the  same  rate  for  through  grain ;  in 
other  words,  will  allow  them  to  do  that  cleaning  and  still  put  it  through.  Do  ;^ou 
know  if  that  is  true?^ — A.  If  it  comes  billed  through,  they  do ;  but  my  assumption 
was  you  had  billed  it  local.  That  is  not  right.  The  railroads  ought  to  let  it  go  in 
local  and  out  local  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  industrial  matter ;  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
have  appeared  before  the  commission  in  Washington  have  favored  a  national 
incorporation  law.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  that  matter? — ^A.  I  have  not  given 
that  subject  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Of  course,  I  can  see  it  is  very  onerous,  people 
having  their  different  plants  in  different  States,  always  subjected  to  different 
classes  of  State  le^lation.  I  should  think,  on  the  whole,  national  legislation 
might  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  ^By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  use  the  telegraph  largely  in  your  business  ? 
A.  I  ao. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  telegraph  service  at  the  present  time  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 
You  think  the  rates  are  high? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  very  fair,  indeed. 
(By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest? — 
Nothing. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  17, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OE  ME.  WILLIAM  H.  BARTLETT, 

Orain  merchant,  Chioago,  III. 

The  Bubcommission  on  Transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Repre- 
sentative Lorimer  presiding,  at  11:15  a.  m.,  November  17, 1899,  Mr.  William  H. 
Bartlett  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
transportation  as  follows : 
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Q.  (By  BepTesentatiYe  Lorimbr.  )  Will  yon  please  state  your  name  ? — ^A.  Wil- 
liam M.  Sartiett. 

Business  ?~-A.  Grain  merchant. 

Yon  sat  here  a  part  of  the  time  and  heard  much  that  Mr.  Connselman  has 
said.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  tell  us  what  your  opinions  are  with  reference  to 
the  elevator  systems  in  Chicago  and  about  Chicago?— A.  I  did  not  hear  what  Mr. 
Counselman  had  to  sa^  relative  to  that.  I  saw,  however,  in  the  paper  yesterday  some 
statements  made  relative  to  the  abuses ,  so  called,  of  the  elevator  system ,  and  as  I  have 
been  in  this  grain  business  now  almost  30  years ,  and  have  seen  the  elevator  system ,  as 
it  at  present  exists,  grow  up,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  of 
that  growth.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  business  at  country  stations  was  all 
consigned  by  the  local  dealer  to  some  one  of  the  larger  markets — Chicago,  Bal- 
timore, New  York.  The  local  dealer  paid  a  commission  at  that  market,  and  if 
consigned  to  Chicago,  the  bulk  of  it  was  reconsigned  to  the  Eastern  seabord  mar- 
ket— New  York  or  Baltimore.  There  it  paid  another  commission,  and  it  was  sold 
then  to  the  exporter,  who  sent  it  abroad.  I  do  not  know  but  Mr.  Counselman 
traced  all  this,  but  that  was  the  system  in  vogue  20  or  25  years  ago.  The  first 
change  in  that  was  when  Gill  &  Fiedier,  of  Baltimore,  and  C.  H.  Cummings,  of 
Philadelphia,  commenced  bidding  the  Western  dealer  direct  for  grain,  passing  the 
markets  of  accumulation  like  Inmanaiwlis,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis. 
They  sent  direct  to  the  country  dealer  and  bought  from  him.  This  system  was 
then  adopted  by  New  York,  Indianaiwlis,  Peoria,  and  the  last  market  to  go  into 
it  was  Chicago.  To-day  Mr.  Counselman,  our  firm,  and  others  not  omy  buy 
direct  from  tne  ^rain  dealer  at  the  counlry  stations,  eliminating  the  commission 
at  Chicago,  eliminating  the  commission  at  New  York,  and  selling  it  direct  to  the 
consumer  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  we  also  do  more;  we 
run  hundreds  of  country  elevators  that  buy  the  grain  direct  from  the  farmer, 
and  absolutely  we  are  the  only  nuddle  men  oetween  the  farmer  and  the  foreigner 
who  buys  the  grain.  Certainly  that  change  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer. It  has  wiped  out  the  commissions  at  the  western  xK)int  of  accumulation; 
it  has  wix>ed  out  the  commissions  at  the  eastern  point  of  accumulation. 

The  change  in  system  in  handling  this  grain,  compelled  by  the  action  in  the 
first  place  of  six  or  seven  exporting  firms  at  the  seaboard,  which  compelled  the 
Chicago  firms  either  to  adopt  their  policy  or  go  out  of  the  export  business,  has 
resulted,  so  far  at  lease,  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer  in  removing  this  commis- 
sion charge  at  the  points  of  accumulation.  The  business  to-day,  as  handled  here 
in  Chicago,  is  not  handled  by  the  firms  who  were  in  business  20  years  ago.  Ten 
years  ago  we  had  no  elevator  in  Chicago,  but  the  necessities  of  the  business  com- 
pelled us  to  build  elevators,  one,  two,  and  we  are  building  a  third  now.  Until 
within  a  week  we  have  never  had  a  regular  house.    We  have  been  under  no  obli- 

fations  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  any  way.  We  are  simply  grain  merchants.  We 
ave  our  own  houses  in  Liverpool  and  Montreal  and  merchandise  this  grain. 
The  men  who  come  here  and  complain  about  the  elevators  are  generally  men  who 
have  refused  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change  in  conditions  and  want  to  have 
the  old  commission  system  in  vogue  now  and  levy  toll  at  every  point  of 
accumulation  on  the  grain  as  it  passes  through.  That  is  not  in  vogue,  and  you 
can  not  reinstate  it  by  legislation.  The  trade  has  gone  beyond  that.  It  is  simply 
the  old-timer  railing  at  the  business  that  has  passed  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobr.)  You  said  you  were  the  owner  of  two  elevators  and  build- 
inur  a  third?— A.  Yes. 

On  what  road? — A.  The  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  and  the  Western  Indiana. 
Have  you  country  elevators? — ^A.  Yes. 

Along  what  road? — A.  On  the  Santa  Fe;  some  in  Iowa,  on  the  Northwestern; 
then  I  am  interested  in  houses  at  Peoria  that  have  them  on  the  Central  Iowa;  in 
Terra  Haute,  on  the  Eastern  Illinois,  Vandalia,  and  Big  Four;  at  Evansville,  on 
the  Peoiia,  Decatur  and  Evansville,  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville. 

Q.  Take  the  Santa  Fe,  for  instance;  is  any  other  firm  buying  wheat  along  that 
line  of  road? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  we  do  only  a  small  business  on  tne  Santa  Fe.  Our 
elevator  in  this  city  is  not  on  their  track. 

<^.  Along  what  other  trunk  lines  do  you  operate? — ^A.  On  the  Rock  Island,  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  on  the  Rock  Island? — A.  We 
buy  considerable  on  the  Rock  Island. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Counselman  operate  on  that  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  you  and  him  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  to 
the  farmer?— A.  Not  between  the  firms  at  all.  -     • 

Q.  Is  there  any  between  the  representatives  at  the  local  point?— A.  We  have 
no  agreements;  no. 
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Q.  They  nsaally  pay  the  same  prices?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we  do  not  aim  to  get  into 
a  fight  where  we  can  get  along  peaceably. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  competition,  then?  Most  o£  these  stations  are  limited  to 
Counselman  and  yourselves? — ^A.  We  have  no  elevators  on  the  Bock  Island  road: 
we  buy  from  the  dealers  there. 

From  the  local  dealers?— A.  Yes. 

Do  the  local  dealers  handle  very  much  of  that  grain? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  the  great 
of  the  grain  is  handled  by  local  dealers. 
By  local  dealers? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

You  and  Mr.  Counselman  purchase  of  these  local  dealers? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
other  firms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Firms  from  other  cities,  I  presume?— A.  Yes.  The 
Eastern  exporters  buy  all  through  that  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  do  not  imderstand  how  you  always  pay  the  same  price 
if  tnere  is  no  agreement. — ^A.  We  do  not  always  pay  the  same  price  for  the  same 
grade,  but  we  are  regulated  in  our  prices  by  the  same  market  conditions ;  we  are 
mdding  for  the  same  market  and  have  the  same  freight  rates,  and  have  to  meet  the 
same  competition.  That  naturally  would  bring  about  the  same  prices.  We 
would  not  try  to  start  up  a  fight  by  overbidding  each  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Owing  to  the  ijrice  of  wheat  on  the  ox)en  market, 
the  probability  is  that  grain  dealers  from  Chicago  and  other  cities  would  have  to 

Siy  about  the  same  price  in  the  locid  shipping  points  alone  the  line  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
f  course,  in  different  markets  from  day  to  day  the  prices  will  fiuctuate  and  tiie 
grain  will  go  to  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  instead  of  Chicago;  they  may  overbid  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  usually  pay  the  same  prices  as  Mr.  Counsel- 
man  ? — ^A.  They  will  run  about  the  same. 

Q.  Mr.  Counselman  admitted  that  6  men  get  together  after  the  close  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  fix  the  price.  Is  one  of  the  men  a  representative  of  your 
company  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  cover  the  Bock  Island  territory. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  territory  ?— A.  The  Missouri  territory  west  of  the 
MlBsouri  River,  where  the  competition  has  been  strongest  from  the  Southwest. 
There  is  no  agreement  whatever  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Missouri. 

Q.  Is  that  agreement  sent  to  your  representatives — ^about  the  price? — A.  They 
do  not  iix  the  price  except  as  between  our  firm.^;  more  to  see  that  we  are  hi^h 
enough  than  anything  else.  That  is  fighting  ground,  absolutely,  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  with  tne  Southwestern  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  fix  a  maximum  or  minimum  price? — 
A.  Maximum  price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  agree  how  much  you  will  outbid  the  other  fellow,  or 
the  men  in  the  other  market? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  a  man  that  specially  watches  the 
bids  from  the  other  markets  and  notifies  us  to  see  that  we  keep  in  line  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Your  idea  is  to  divert  that  trade  to  Chicago?— A. 
Yes;  to  protect  the  Chicago  market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorocer.)  Do  you,  along  your  Unes,  everyday  a^ree 
that  you  will  not  pay  more  than  a  certain  amount,  and  that  less  than  the  market 
price  of  grain;  or,  in  other  words,  try  to  keep  down  the  price  of  grain  by  agree- 
mg  upon  a  price  lees  than  the  market  price? — A.  No;  there  is  no  idea  or  agree- 
ment of  that  kind.    Our  effort  is  to  get  tne  grain  here. 

Q.  The  effort  is  to  go  as  high  as  you  are  compelled  to  go  to  take  it  from  the 
purchaser  who  ships  to  another  city,  in  order  to  bnng  it  to  Qiicago?— A.  Exactly. 
If  the  intention  was  to  keep  the  price  down 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Whv  do  you  not  agree  on  prices  in  Iowa? — ^A.  We  do  not 
have  the  competition.    Tne  Southwestern  lines  do  not  compete  in  that  territory. 

Q.  Do  not  a  comparatively  large  number  of  men  in  Chicago  purchase  gram 
between  here  and  the  Missouri?^ — A.  There  are  a  half  dozen  fiims. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Then  you  only  agree  on  the  maximum  price 
you  will  pay  in  the  market  where  you  have  the  competition;  no  agreement  where 
you  have  no  competition?— A.  We  have  no  agreement  on  prices  east  of  the 
Missouri. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Did  the  grain  formerly  from  that  section  west  of  the 
Missoun  River  come  almost  entirely  to  Chicago  and  now  go  to  Gkdveston?— A. 
The  great  bulk  used  to  come  here  and  to  St.  Louis,  and  is  now  diverted  to  Gkd- 
veston. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  competition  has  been  a  growing  one,  has  it  not?— A. 
Yes,  right  aiong. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Isit  due  Gulf  competition  any  more  than  to  these 
Southern  roads  to  the  Atkmtic  seaboard  that  do  not  go  through  Chicago,  lines  like 
ttie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  and  other  lines  that  tap  that  territory? — ^A. 
That  is  the  largest  competition  west  of  the  Missouri,  espedally  in  Nebraska. 
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Q.  That  is  the  competition  you  are  trying  to  meet  more  than  the  Galf  compe- 
tition proper?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Kennedy.)  Have  Chicago  lines  tapping  that  territory  made  rates 
to  enable  you  to  try  to  get  that  trade? — A.  I  have  not  Drought  a  carload  of  wheat 
from  Kansas,  I  think,  for  more  than  a  year.  We  have  haa  absolutely  to  give  up 
that  territory. 

Q.  Did  the  railroads  aid  you  in  any  way  to  try  to  hold  that  territory  ? — A.  Not 
of  late. 

Q.  Formerly? — ^A.  Formerly.  It  was  a  standup  fight  between  all  Chicago 
roads,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  G-ulf ,  and  other  Southern  roads. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Conger. J  That  competition  must  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  farmer 
while  it  was  on? — A.  I  presume  it  was.  It  did  not  benefit  the  road.  I  believe 
the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  went  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  You  refrain  from  soing  into  that  territory 
for  a  reason? — ^A.  Because  we  can  not  compete  with  tne  conditions.  Whether 
that  territory  belongs  by  right  to  the  Gulf,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  is  they 
are  holding  it  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  that  n*ain  shipx)ed  to  Galveston  exx>orted,  or  does 
it  ffo  by  water  to  ESastem  ports? — ^A.  It  is  exported  direct. 

Q.  By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  they  a  better  rate  than  the  roads  run- 
ning to  Chicago  can  make? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  the  rail  rate  to  that  point  plus  the 
ocean  rate,  is  lower  than  it  can  jmssibly  be  made  by  Chicago. 

<^.  It  is  the  rate  that  excludes  you  from  that  territory  ? — A.  That  is  the  reason 
entirely.  They  will  make  a  rate  to  the  Gulf  no  higher  than  from  the  same 
stations  to  Chicago.  Then  they  are  on  the  seaboard,  and  we  still  have  a  rail  rate 
to  pay  from  here  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  At  what  x)oint  is  the  line  drawn  where  you  can  com- 
pete ? — A.  West  of  Kansas  City  it  is  Gulf  territory,  really,  as  far  as  the  wheat 
goes.    Of  course,  more  or  less  com  comes  here.    At  some  seasons  of  the  year 
they  can  not  send  it  through  the  Gulf — ^in  the  germinating  season. 
(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Too  hot?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Your  business  is  largely  export ?^A.  Yes. 
Entirely  to  European  points  ? — ^A .  To  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent. 
You  ship  nothing  but  grain;  do  not  deal  in  grain  products? — ^A.  No,  we 
do  not  deal  in  fin*ain  products. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  exporting  grain  in  large  quantities  at  the 
present  time?— A.  Until  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  exports  in  the  last  six  weeks? — A.  They 
overbought  themselves  on  the  fear  of  this  war  in  South  Africa,  and  that  stimu- 
lated the  market. 

Q.  In  Europe  ? — A.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent.  They  were 
so  afraid  of  continental  complications,  they  all  stocked  up,  and  now  they  are 
receiving  that  wheat.  Then  again,  the  Argentine  has  been  a  large  shipper  of 
wheat  lately.  And  these  two  factors  together  have  held  them  out  of  the  market 
atnresent. 

Q.  These  are  the  two  factors  alone? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know,  yes.  The  freight 
rates  are  now  no  higher — the  ocean  and  rail  rate — than  they  were  at  the  time  we 
were  moving  wheat. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  deal  in  com  also? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Does  any  corngo  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  New  Orleans  ? — A.  I  never  heard 
of  any  going  from  Chicago.  I  have  heard  of  some  wheat,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties.   As  a  general  thing,  com  is  not  moved  out  of  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 

(^.  Is  it  probable  if  you  were  able  to  ship  by  water  across  the  Isthmus  to  the 
Orient  there  would  be  any  ^^in  business  to  the  Orient?— A.  I  should  not  think 
there  would  be  much  grain ;  there  might  be  flour,  but  I  doubt — I  could  not 
answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  speculation  put  the  price  of  wheat  up  beyond  the 
export  point? — A.  Well,  hardly,  because  wheat  has  oeen  declining.  Speculation 
probably  does  hold  up  the  market  here.  The  believers  in  high  prices  are,  of 
course,  the  ones  buying  the  options,  and  it  is  the  option  that  is  carrying  the  price. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  speculation  the  market  would  go  down  to  the  level  of  the 
bids  in  Europe,  which  would  be  a  number  of  cents  per  bushel  under  the  market. 
The  speculative  market  is  holding  the  price  where  it  is  now. 

Q.  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer  ?— A.  Certainly.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
speculative  market  to  tide  us  over  these  times  of  depression  we  should  have  a 
bankrupt  sale  every  three  months.  Every  time  we  got  an  accumulation  it  would 
be  sold  under  the  hammer  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  would  seem  then  that  speculation  results  In 
bulling  price8?--A.  No.    When  you  get  it  too  high,  there  are  lots  of  people  who 
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^onld  think  it  too  high  and  sell  it  down.    I  think  that  speculation  brings  ns  a 
fairer  average  of  prices.    We  do  not  come  to  as  low  prices  as  we  shonld  without 
sx)eculation,  nor  as  high  as  if  we  had  no  speculation.    With  no  stocks  and  a  small 
supply  we  should  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicaoo,  III.,  November  n,  1899. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  G.  8FTDAGKEE, 

Orain  merchant^  Chicago^  lU, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presidins;,  at  11.85  a.  m.,  November  17,  18d9,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Sny- 
dacker  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
transportation  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Joseph  G.  Sny- 
dacker. 

Q.  Business  ?— A.  Grain  merchant. 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  an  elevator  or  elevators — the  concern  you  represent? — 
A.  No ;  we  do  not  own  any  elevators. 

Q.  Will  you  tell,  in  your  own  way,  what  information  you  have  with  reference 
to  the  grain  trade  and  the  elevator  business  in  Chica^  ?~A.  I  think  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  has  very  correctly  and  accurately  stated  the  situation  and  the  evolution  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  grain  trade  for  the  last  20  years.  I  think  in  this  busi- 
ness, as  in  every  other  business,  there  has  been  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  The 
bringing  of  Rrain  to  the  primary  markets  has  depended  entirely  on  the  price  those 
markets  could  afford  to  pay.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  grain  could  not 
stand  the  additional  commissions  and  charges  that  were  formerly  put  on  it  and 
they  had  to  be  eliminated.  This  enabled  the  various  concerns  that  had  facilities 
in  Chicago  for  handling,  shipping,  and  cleaning  grain  to  fi^o  directly  into  the 
country  and  handle  this  grain  from  the  farmer's  hands  and  eliminate  as  many  of 
the  charges  as  possible. 

Q.  That  has  resulted  in  eliminating,  to  a  great  extent,  has  it  not,  the  commis- 
sion men,  the  so-called  middle  men  of  the  business? — A.  Yes.  There  are  a  few 
old-time  commission  men  still  in  existence,  but  their  business  is  not  anything 
like  what  it  used  to  be.  Our  firm,  or  the  firm  I  used  to  be  connected  with,  was  in 
the  receiving  business  and  averaged  100  to  150  cars  a  day.  This  grain  was  con- 
signed to  us  from  aU  over  the  United  States,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  even  as  far  east  as  Ohio ;  and  all  that  grain  used  to  pay  us  a  commission  for 
sellinfif  it.  The  countrymen  would  draw  on  us  and  we  would  practically  act  as 
their  bankers,  and  when  we  got  returns  on  the  cars  we  sent  them  a  check  for  the 

Proceeds.  That  business  has  been  gradually  declining,  and  instead  of  getting  100 
>  150  cars,  it  came  down  to  5  or  10  at  most,  A  man  would  have  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  in  competition  with  seaboard  and  other 
markets  and  cut  as  many  charges  out  of  the  grain  as  he  could,  or  die  a  lingering 
death,  as  a  majority  of  the  commission  men  are  now  doin^. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  change  in  system  had  on  the  price  in  grain  to  the  pro- 
ducer ? — A.  I  think  less  the  number  of  men  that  the  gram  has  to  support  in  han- 
dling, the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  producer  and  the  greater  price  he  gets  for  it. 
The  more  people  live  off  a  certain  car  of  grain,  the  less  that  grain  will  ultimately 
net  to  the  proaucer  and  man  who  sells  it. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  change  had  on  the  price  of  grain  to  the  consumer? — 
A.  I  think  it  has  tended  to  cheapen  it  to  him,  too.  An  elevator  concern  will  buy 
it  in  the  country  and  deliver  it  to  any  part  of  Europe  for  probably  about  the 
same  commission  that  the  middlemen  would  have  got  20  years  ago  for  sending  it 
to  Chicago  and  having  it  sold  there,  when  that  would  be  the  first  of  four,  five, 
or  six  charges  that  would  come  out  of  it.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  used  to  get  1 
cent  to  1^  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat.  One  cent  a  bushel  was  the  regular  charge 
until  within  a  few  years  ago.  The  live  elevator  concern  will  buy  wheat  or  oate, 
and,  if  they  can  get  1  cent  a  bushel  by  buying  and  selling  direct  to  the  consumer 
on  the  other  side  they  thhik  thev  have  a  fair  profit.  As  Mr.  Bartlett  stated, 
when  the  grain  reached  Chicago  that  was  only  the  first  link  in  the  chain.  It  was 
brought  here  and  put  in  the  elevator,  then  shipped  to  Baltimore,  New  York, 
London,  or  Liverpool.  It  was  handled  by  middlemen  at  two,  three,  or  four  points, 
paying  all  a  profit. 
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• 

Q.  About  what  commiBsion  would  they  receive  at  the  different  points  for 
handling  under  the  old  system  ?— A.  The  commission  used  to  be  1  cent  a  bushel 
in  these  cities,  but  the  commission  for  the  last  5  years  has  been  one-half  cent  a 
bushel  all  around.  That  has  been  the  commission  charged  by  the  higher-grade 
firms.  I  think  some  have  offered  to  handle  oats  and  com  for  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  a  bushel,  and  possibly  wheat  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  say  you  do  not  own  any  elevators.  Do  you 
use  the  public  elevators  ? — ^A.  No;  we  lease  elevators. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  preferring  to  borrow  money  in  the  form  of  a 
lease  ? — A.  Yes.  We  have  arrangements  in  the  country  at  some  of  the  points 
where  there  are  grain  dealers  who  own  their  own  elevators,  and  we  pay  tnem  a 
certain  salary  a  month,  or  commission  on  the  grain  they  buy,  rather  than  tie  up 
our  money  in  owning  the  elevators  themselves. 

Q.  These  arepubhc  elevators,  are  they? — ^A.  No;  we  own  no  public  elevators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^nnbdt.)  Do  you  lease  elevators  in  Chicago?— A.  We  have  one 
in  Chicago. 

Leased? — A.  Yes. 

Do  you  lease  the  entire  capacity  of  that  elevator  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  your  business  mainly  export  or  domestic  ? — A. 
Export  and  domestic. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  some  communities  that  the  dif- 
ference between  exx)ort  and  domestic  rates  prevented  the  development  of  their 
domestic  business.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with  regard  to  the  difference 
between  them  ?— A.  No;  we  have  no  paoiicular  complaint  to  make.  I  think  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  prevent  accxmiulations  in  this  country,  and  when  grain  or  grain 
products  can  bie  exported  out  of  the  country,  and  the  prices  secured,  and  the  con- 
ditions justify  it,  1  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  have  a  rate  that  will  permit  the 
development  of  this  business.  The  grain  business  denends  on  the  export  situa- 
tion, and  whenever  the  market  here  is  above  an  exxx)rt  oasis  the  situation  becomes 


cl^ged. 


^  You  say  it  is  not  a  disadvantage  to  the  Eastern  miller  ?— A.  It  may  possibly 
be,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  think  if  conditions  in  this  country  would 
warrant  him  in  paying  a  high  price,  and  he  could  merchandise  his  prox)erty,  it  is 
best  for  the  country  at  large  to  move  the  grain  for  export  when  it  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  your  Eastern  exx)ort  point  ?— A.  We  take  some 
for  Montreal,  some  for  New  York,  some  from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  to  New  York  from  Chicago  for  export? — ^A.  The  rates 
vary;  just  at  the  moment  I  do  not  really  know.  I  do  not  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  You  export  through  New  York?— A.  Yes. 

q.  Do  you  find  the  terminal  charges  there  at  New  York  are  in  anyway  a  detri- 
ment to  your  business? — ^A.  For  some  reason  or  other  New  York  has  been  losing 
a  flnreat  deal  of  its  export  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Where  has  it  been  going?— A.  Newport  News  has  been 
getting  a  good  share;  Baltimore  is  getting  a  good  share;  Montreal  is  securing  a 
large  snare.  A  good  many  years  ago  New  York  got  all  this  export  business,  and 
these  other  ports  were  getting  so  small  an  amount  that  it  was  decided  to  put  in  a 
differential  rate  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and  Newport  News  of  2  or  3  cents 
a  hundred,  and  the  result  has  been  New  York  has  been  getting  left.  The  roads 
discriminate  against  New  York  at  the  moment.  Possibly,  it  may  be,  the  charges, 
too,  are  very  exorbitant,  and  that,  in  connection  with  tne  difference  in  rate,  nas 
been  responsible  for  this  loss  of  business. 

Q.  It  does  not  matter  to  you  individually  whether  you  ship  through  New  York 
or  some  other  port?— A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  Is  it  a  detriment  to  Chicago  or  the  central  West  that  the  railroad  officials 
in  the  ring  in  New  York  should  maintain  this  heavy  terminal  charge? — A.  As  long 
as  we  get  a  seaboard  outiet  we  do  not  care  where  it  is.  I  think  that  is  a  local 
matter  for  them  to  take  up  and  fight  their  own  battles. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  treating  men  in  your  line  of  business  equally 
as  regardis  the  rates,  facilities,  etc.,  or  are  there  discriminations  of  any  kind? — 
A.  Well,  we  buy  grain  on  half  a  dozen  different  lines  coming  into  Chicago;  we 
buy  grain  on  lines  east  and  west  of  Chicago,  and  I  think  it  is  an  open  field.  I 
think  a  man  that  will  adjust  himself  to  conditions  here  can  do  business. 

Q.  When  you  have  considerable  shipments  to  make,  do  you  inquire  for  the 
rate?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  look  up  the  public  rate,  do  you?— A.  We  know  what  the  public 
rate  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  will  get  it  for  less?— A.  No.    At  the  time  the  bulk 
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of  this  ffraiTi  is  shipped,  daring  the  ox)en  season  of  navigation,  the  matter  of  lake- 
and-rail  rates  and  all- water  rates  is  entirely  a  matter  of  trade  and  barter.  The 
cheaper  yon  can  get  your  trade  the  better  yon  are  fixed  to  do  bnsiness. 

Q.  (By  Professor  tfoHNSON. )  One  of  the  greatest  export  shippers  of  grain  in  this 
country  made  the  statement  not  long  since  that  he  never  bothered  to  look  up  a 
rate;  that  he  always  got  the  rate  quoted  to  him?— A.  We  have  a  man  who  has 
charge  of  our  export  department  who  is  supposed  to  get  a  rate  as  cheap  as  any 
are  made.  Whether  that  is  the  current  rate  or  not  depends  on  circumstances,  I 
presume.  For  instance,  a  certain  rate  is  made  and  no  grain  is  moving.  A  road 
may  adjust  its  tariffs  to  the  rate  that  they  propose  to  make  in  order  to  conform 
their  published  tariffs  to  securing  that  line  of  businsss.  They  will  come  in  and 
contract  a  100  or  a  1,000  cars  of  grain  and  have  that  for  their  tariff. 

Q.  Of  course,  they  can  not  change  their  tariff  upward  without  10  days*  notice, 
or  downward  in  less  than  3  days? — A.  No. 

(^.  You  would  not  mean  to  testify  that  when  the  railroad  wants  to  change  its 

tariff  to  offer  a  special  rate? A.  I  would  not  want  to  testify  to  that  extent, 

except  that  market  conditions  govern  rates  in  a  general  way  the  same  as  they  do 
everything  else. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the  shipments  are  made  on  rates  quoted  to  the 
man  who  has  the  shipment  to  make  ? — ^A.  I  should  say  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Rates  are  a  matter  of  individual  barter  ?-^A.  I  should  say  that  freight  rates 
are  something  a  road  has  to  sell,  and  it  has  to  meet  conditions  the  same  as  any 
other  merchant. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  barter  and  purchase?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  make  a 
rate,  for  I  know  they  do  not  for  us,  but  when  they  work  for  the  lake-and-rail 
business  going  through  the  supply  and  demand  of  freight  certainly  fixes  the 
prices  of  niat  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  speaking  of  export  rates?— A.  I  am  talking 
about  export  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  understand  your  statement  would  apply  to 
both?^ — A.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  export  rates  only.  The  grain  we  send  East  is 
entirely  export  grain.  The  grain  that  goes  to  Montreal.  Baltimore,  New  York, 
etc.,  is  all  exported. 

Q.  All  you  ship  East  is  for  export  purposes  ? — A.  The  domestic  is  a  small  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  With  reference  to  the  exxK)rt  trade,  the  railroad. of 
course,  is  governed  by  the  vessel  rates  in  New  York,  which  vary  from  month  to 
month,  so  there  could  be  no  fixed  export  rate  from  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  A  rauroad  company  has  no  ri^ht  to  carry  grain 
for  A  to  Boston  cheaper  than  for  B,  or  to  New  York.  Is  not  that  true  ? — ^A.  On 
local  business? 

Q.  It  may  be  exported  again  ? — ^A.  Yes:  you  do  know. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  do? — A.  Anybody  does.  That  would  be  a  very  serious  offense, 
to  dare  to  divert  grain  for  local  or  domestic  consumption  when  it  is  billed  for 
export  and  at  a  lower  rate. 

Q.  You  mean  that  a  man  in  Boston  who  buys  grain A.  Pays  more  money 

for  domestic  consumption  than  export. 

Q.  You  say  from  the  moment  he  purchases  it  in  the  West  it  is  finally  and  cer- 
tainly decided  whether  it  is  domestic  or  export  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  said  it  would  be  a  serious  offense;  against  whom? — 
A.  It  would  be  getting  a  less  rate  than  a  man  is  entitled  to,  and  diverting  it 
under  false  pretenses. 

Q.  An  offense  against  the  statutes  of  some  State? — A.  I  am  no  lawyer;  I  simply 
know  that  if  a  man  gets  a  lower  rate  for  export  than  the  domestic  rate 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  get  your  rates  quoted  to  you  for  export.  Is 
it  satisfactory  to  you  to  have  these  rates  quoted  to  you,  and  to  have  them  quoted 
to  other  persons,  not  knowing  whether  the  other  man  is  quoted  the  same  rate  as 
you  get?  Is  that  a  satisfactory  system?— A.  It  is  the  same  method  employed,  for 
instance,  about  ocean  tonnage  when  we  charter  a  steamer. 

Q.  There  it  is  unavoidable;  but  in  case  of  rail  rates  is  it  a  satisfactory  thing  to 
have  the  rate  quoted  and  have  to  do  business  on  the  kind  of  rate  you  can  get 
quoted,  instead  of  a  fixed,  stable  rate? — A.  Any  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to 
us  which  permits  us  to  do  business. 

Q.  Is  it  as  satisfactory  as  the  other  system? — A.  1  presume  it  is.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  definitely  about  that. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.J.Harris.)  It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  the  two  things  mixed  up. 
The  export  rate  varies  the  tonnage.  Anyone  knows  in  New  York  you  can  make 
any  rate  you  can,  according  to  the  vessel  and  the  amount  of  freight  there.  That 
variesi  from  day  to  day.    Now,  I  think  in  regard  to  shipments  locally  to  New  York 
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and  Boston  for  oonsaxnption  there,  that  ^ron  are  getting  the  export  rate  and  that 
rate  ndxed  np. — ^A.  No;  I  was  very  explicit  about  that;  that  rate  is  jxrated,  and  a 
man  who  is  posted  knows  what  that  rate  is. 

S.  Shipments  for  domestic  consumption  are  at  a  published  rate?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  not  that  be  as  much  an  offense  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  law — ^to  get  a  rate  from  Chicago  to  Boston  for  export  as  to  get  a 
rate  ^m  Chicago  to  Boston  for  domestic  purposes?  That  is  a  published  and 
public  tariff? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  others  are  working  on  that  business;  I  know 
we  do  it  on  the  published  tariff  rate  and  figure  on  it,  and  fix  our  own  prices  and 
base  our  sales  on  those  figures. 

Q.  For  domestic  or  export? — ^A.  Both  export  and  domestic  sales  on  that  basis. 
When  yovL  said  a  rate  was  quoted  before,  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you 
were  driving  at.  We  maintain  a  basis.  When  we  sell  for  export  we  must  know 
the  basis  we  are  working  on.  So  I  am  satisfied  we  work  on  the  basis  of  the  pub- 
lished tariff  exx>ort  rates.  You  can  not  go  to  work  and  figure  on  the  basis  of  a 
rate  quoted,  as  you  intimated,  which  will  vary  from  month  to  month  and  from 
day  to  day.    We  could  not  carry  on  a  business  on  that  basis. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  To  put  the  question  again,  Is  that  rate  you  figure 
on  the  rate  which  is  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  rate 
the  railroads  publish  in  some  daily  paper? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  When  you  figure  on  the  rate,  where  do  you  get  the  figures? — ^A.  Our  export 
man  has  a  published  rate  which  he  works  on. 

Q.  Is  that  supplied  to  him  from  time  to  time  bv  the  railroads? — A.  Every  time 
there  is  a  change  in  rate  he  gets  due  notice  or  it.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
advance  going  into  effect  December  1  on  rates  to  Galveston,  on  rates  to  the  Gulf. 

Q.  Win  you  testify  ^ou  get  no  rate  notifications  except  such  as  have  already 
been  sent  to  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  Will  you 
ask  the  question  again? 

Q.  Will  ^ou  testify  you  get  only  such  rate  quotations  as  are  filed  or  have  been 
sent  for  filmg  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — ^A.  I  should  be  perfectly 
willing  to  tesitdf y  to  that,  so  far  as  I  know.  Our  export  man  is  supposed  to  govern 
himself  accordingly  and  is  the  man  who  has  that  matter  in  charge. 

S.  Does  he  not  solicit  freight  rates  direct  from  the  corporation?— A.  No. 
.  {By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  railroads  solicit  your  business? — A.  We  keep  in 
touch  with  the  railroad  situation  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  I  think  the  origmal  question  aimed  to  bring 
out  whether  you  got  a  rate  on  account  of  your  connections,  and,  being  a  large 
dealer  in  grain,  whether  you  got  a  rate  below  the  published  rate  or  below  your 
competitor?^ — ^A.  We  do  not.    If  that  is  the  idea,  I  can  tell  you  we  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  pay  the  published  tariff  rate? — A.  Yes, always. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  railroads  file 
their  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  not  know  whether  the  rate  quoted  to  you  has  been  filed 
or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact?^ — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Your  man,  who  attends  to  your  rate,  would  not? — A.  That  is  his  business. 
You  can  get  a  through  rate  to  Liverxxwl. 


Q.  Given  byjjhe  railroad? — A.  Yes. 


^  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  So  much  of  it  as  is  made  to  Boston  is  subject  to  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  regulation. 

9.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  business  men  are 
doing  business  on  rates  that  are  published,  or  whether  they  are  doing  business  by 
secret  and  special  rate  quotations  when  they  have  shipments  to  make.  One  of 
the  biggest  shippers  in  the  United  States  made  the  statement  that  he  never 
bothered  to  look  up  a  rate,  but  always  asked  for  a  rate  to  be  quoted  to  him,  and 
that  is  the  object  of  my  question. — A.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant, 
or  I  could  have  given  you  the  information  you  wanted  at  the  start  as  well  as  at 
the  wind  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger. )  Does  your  firm  receive  any  commissions  from  the  rail- 
roads?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you.  as  a  large  shipper,  get  any  lavors  that 
others  do  not  get? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  possible  favors  we  could  get. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  try  to  get  your  business  and  offer  inducements  of  any  kind 
that  they  do  not  offer  men  who  do  not  have  so  much  business? — A.  Recently  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  get  the  cars  to  ship  the  stuff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  they  ever  give  you  such  a  favor  as  this — store  your 
grain  at  the  seaboard  and  hold  it  for  40,  60,  or  90  days  free  of  cost,  while  you  were 
awaiting  better  prices? — A.  We  do  not  carry  any  grain  at  the  seaboard.  It  is 
sold  for  export  and  to  meet  steamerR  and  pushed  right  through.    Having  storage 
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facilities  and  elevators  in  the  West,  we  time  our  shipments  so  that  we  oarry  no 
grain  at  the  seaboard  at  all. 

Do  you  ship  through  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia?— A.  No. 
You  make  considerable  use  of  the  telegraph,  do  you?— A.  Yes. 
Do  you  feel  satisfied  with  the  service  as  at  xnreeent  given?— A.  In  the  main, 
yes. 

O.  You  qualify  your  answer  somewhat.— A.  Sometimes  we  find  the  service  a 
little  slow;  sometimes  we  find  where  there  is  no  competition  that  they  are  inclined 
to  make  a  little  higher  charge  than  where  there  is  competition;  but,  taking  the 
entire  service  all  over  the  country 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  private  wire?  Of  course,  you  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
that? — ^A.  We  see  no  objection,  or  we  would  not  have  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriheb.)  What  is  the  object  of  a  private  wire?— A. 
We  have  them  in  our  offices  in  the  different  markets  and  different  cities,  and 
lease  the  wires  for  so  much  a  month,  and  are  in  constant  communication  with 
our  rem'esentatives  or  branch  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  privilege  is  apea  to  anyone  who  can  p&y  for 
it?— A.  Yes. 

O.  Did  you  ever  know  the  export  rate  to  be  lower  than  the  rate  from  here  to  the 
seaboard?  In  other  words,  do  they  ever  make  an  export  rate  at  the  present  time 
lees  than  the  rate  to  the  seaboard  point — a  throup^h  export  rate  to  Liverpool?— A.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  through  rate.  I  am  inclmed  to  think — I  am  not  sure  about 
it,  as  I  do  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  rate  matter,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
do  make  a  lower  rate  for  export  grain  than  for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  I  want  to  know  whether  it  has  ever  got  lower  than  the 
rate  to  Boston  or  New  York — the  seaboard? — A.  I  should  answer  that  and  say  no, 
without  absolutely  being  able  to  swear  to  it.  I  should  say  it  was  practically 
impossible.  Of  course,  there  is  a  time  at  the  seaboard  when  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  tonnage — ^what  is  known  as  distress  room,  and  they  sometimes  carry  grain 
practicallv  as  ballast.  Instead  of  getting  a  fair  rate  for  carrying  it,  rather  than 
go  out  light  they  will  take  it  at  practically  nothing— carry  it  for  oallast. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  from  this  end  to  Europe  that  were  lower  than 
the  rate  to  the  seaboard? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  17, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  H.  WEBSTER, 

President  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  2  p.  m.;  Chairman  Lorimer  pre- 
siding. 
Mr.  Georoe  H.  Webster,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address. — A. 
G^rge  H.  Webster,  205  Lasalle  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  Y  our  business,  please  ?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company 
at  present. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  complaint  about  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago 
by  the  commission  men,  and  the  commission  would  like  to  have  you  in  your  own 
way  go  on  and  state  what  the  actual  conditions  are  with  reference  to  that  busi- 
ness.— A.  I  will  say  to  that,  that  I  am  very  elad  of  the  opportunity,  and  have 
prepared  and  had  prepared  a  paper  which  I  think  will  cover  the  whole  matter 
very  comprehensively  and  clearly;  and  with  your  permission  I  should  like  to 
read  it.    (Witness  reads  paper.) 

I  appear  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  yxmr  secretary,  asking  me  for  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  grain  business  of  Chicago  is  conducted  and 
of  the  methods  observed  in  transporting  grain  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  lake  and  land  carriers. 

I  am  the  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  a  corporation  ox)erating 
several  large  elevators  in  Chicago.  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Armour  &  Co. , 
a  firm  doing  business  in  Chicago  as  packers  of  meat  and  provisions  and  dealers  in 
grain,  from  1881  to  1894,  and  Scorn  1865  to  1881  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Armour,  Plankinton  &  Co.,  grain  and  provision  merchants  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  at  the  outset  he.  fully  informed  as  to  the 
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&;ram  bandlinff  and  storing  facilities  of  Chicago,  I  have  had  prepared  and  submit 
below  a  list  of  all  ^e  grain  elevators  in  Chicago,  large  and  small,  public  and  pri- 
vate, giving,  so  far  as  i>088ible,  the  location  and  capacity  of  each  and  the  names 
of  the  proprietors: 


BEQULAR  PUBLIC  WAREHOUSES. 


Warehonaes. 


Armonr  A  B  and 

B annex. 
Armour  F 


Alton  and  B 

Central  B  and  an- 
nex. 
Wabash 


Rock  Island  A.... 
South  Chicago  C 

and  annex. 
City 


Union 

Nebraska  City  ... 

National 


St.  Lonis... 
Calumet  B. 

Peavey  B .. 


Total 

In  addition  there 
are  two  public 
warehouses, 
which  are  not 
r^n^lar  in  the 
sense  of  having 
qualified  under 
the  rules  of  the 
Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  on  the 
subject,  viz: 
Indiana 


Iowa 


Total  capac- 
ity. 


Operated  by- 


Armour  Elevator  Co. 
do 


Q.A.Seavems 

Central  Elevator  Co 

Chicago  Elevator  Co , 


CCounselman  &Co 

South  Chicago  Elevator 

Co. 
Chicago  Rwy.  Terminal 

Elevator  Co. 

do 

Nebraska  City  Packing 

Co. 
National    Elevator    and 

Dock  Co. 

Keith  &  Co 

Bartlett,Frazier  &  Co 


Chicago  Elevator  Co 


Chicago  Rwy.  Terminal 
Elevator  Co. 


Location. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 

Rwy.  and  North  Branch. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy ,  and 

river. 

Chicago  and  Alton  and  river 

Illinois  Central  Rwy.  and  river 


Wabash  Rwy.  and  South  Branch 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and    Pacific 

Rwy.  and  river. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

Calumet  River. 
Chicago  and  North  Western  and 

river. 

Chicago  and  Alton  and  i-i ver 

do. 


Chicago  and  Alton  and  river 


do 

South   Chicago,   Elgin 

Eastern  ana  Belt  Rwy. 
South  Chicago  Belt  and  108d 


Joliet  and 


Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  Wa- 
bash, and  river. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  river. 


Storage 
capacity. 


4.000,000 

1,000,000 

1,800,000 
1.000,000 

1.6000,00 
1,0000,00 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 
2,500,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 
1,200,000 

2,000,000 


25,000,000 


1,500,000 
1,500,000 


28,000,000 
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Armour  C 
Armour  D 
Armour  E 

Adams 

Atlantic .. 
Badonoch. 


Belt.... 
Byrnes. 


Calumet  A 

Calumet  B . 
Calumet  C . 
Calumet  A. 


Calumet  B. 
Calumet  C 
Central  A. 


Armour  &  Co 

do 

do 

C.E.Adams 

Lazier  A  Hooper 
J.J.Badenoch ... 


Boeenbaum  Bros . . 
W.J.Bymes  ACo. 


Bartlett.Frazier  &  Co .. 


.do. 
do'. 


Calumet  Grain  and  Ele- 
vator Co. 


.do 
.do 


655a- 


Carrington,  Hannah  &  Co. 

-26 


Chicago,   Burlington   and   Quincy, 

Brown  and  22crstreet8. 
Chicago,   Burlington   and   Quincy, 

Morgan  and  22a  streets. 
Chicago,   Burlington   and   Quincy, 

16th  and  Chicago  River. 
Chicago  Junction  Rwy.,  Union  ave- 
nue and  40th  street. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and 

Weed  street. 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  and  Madison  street. 

Belt  Yards  and  87th  street 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

31st  St. 
South  Chicago.   Elgin,   Joliet    and 

Eastern  ana  Belt. 

do 

do 

South  Chicago,  ESgin,    Joliet   and 

Eastern,'  Pittsburg,  Port  Wayne 

and  Chicago  Rwy. 
South  Chicago.  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

and  Terminal  Rwy. 
South  Chicago,  Chicago,  Rock   Is- 
land and  Pacific  and  Belt. 
Illinois  Central  and  South  Water 

street. 


1,000,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

20,000 

150,000 

160,000 

1,360,000 
40,000 

1,200,000 


1,500,000 
175,000 


175,000 
150,000 
800,000 
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PRIVATE  WAREHOUSES  OP  CHICAGO  AND  CAPACITY  OP  SAME-Continued. 


Warehouses. 


Chicago  Dock  Co 
Columbia 


Cragin 


Operated  by— 


Cleveland . 
Danville . . 


Englewood 
Pitchburg  . 


Poz  &  Bowerman . 
Parmer,  Harris  & 

Co. 
Gkilena 


Grand  Crossing 
Grand  Trnnk... 
Hall 


Harvey . . 
Hawkeye 


Interstate 

Imperial 

Lake      Shore 

Transportation 

Co. 

Leet&  Fritz 

Livingston 


McReynolds  A  . . . 

McReynolds  B 

Mabbatt 

Matteson 

Merritt&Co 

Metzger 


Michigan  Central 

A. 
Michigan  Central 

B. 
Minnesota 


Morgan . 
Mueller - 


Nebraska  City  D. 

Nickel  Plate 

Owen  &  Austin.. 

Peavey  A  

Pennsylvania 
Transfer. 

Requa 

Rock  Island  B 


Santa  Pe  A 

St.  Paul  and  Pul- 
ton annex. 

Sibley 

South  Chicago  D.. 

Star  and  Crescent 

Truit 

Wabash  Transfer. 
Walther 


WetherlU 

Wright  and  Law- 
ther. 

Total 


A.  Dii^nson  Co 
Armour  &  Co. . . 


Chicago     and     O'Neill 

Grain  Co. 
American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 
Carrington,  Hannah  &  Co. 


C.  Counselman  &  Co 
Williams  Grain  Co.. 


Fox  &  Bowerman 

Farmer,  Harris  &  Co. 


Chicago  Terminal   Rwy. 

Elevator  Co. 
P.G.Ely 

Richardson  &  Co. 


American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 

Middle  Division  Elevator 

Co. 
Stuhr  Grain  Co 


Eckhart  &  Swan 

Interstate  Elevator  Co 
American Ctreal Co  ... 
Churchill  &  Co 


Livingston  &  Co 


McReynolds  &  Co 

do 

G.  A.  Seaverns 

C.  L.  Dougherty 

W.H.Marritt&Co 

American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 


T.A.Mealiff 

do 

Armour  A  Co 

Richardson  &  Co. 
H. Mueller  &  Co.. 


Nebraska  City  Elevator 
Co. 

H.G.Chase 

W.R.Owen 


Peavey  Grain  Co. 
Requa  Bros 


.do 


C.  Counselman  &  Co. 


Richardson  &  Co 

Not  now  being  oi>erated . 

Sibley  Elevator  Co 

C.  Counselman  &Co 


Star  and  Crescent  Milling 
Co. 

R.H.  Truit 

R.E.Pratt  &  Co 

Walther  A  Co 


American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 


Location. 


Chicago  and  Alton  and  Taylor  street. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and 

Robey  street. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and 

North  avenue. 

South  Chicago 

Chicago    ana    Alton    and   Ashland 

avenue. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

63d  street. 
Pittsburg,  Port  Wayne  and  Chicago 

and  a9tn  street. 

Belt  Line  and  Mth  street 

Hayford 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  Rush 

street. 
Illinois  Central  Rwy.  and  77th  street 
Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk,  Elsdon 
Grade  Crossing,  Illinois  Central  and 

76th  street. 
Harvey,  Grand  Trunk  Rwy 


Storage 
capacity. 


-I 


West  Hammond  and  Chicago  Junc- 
tion Rwy. 

Carroll  and  Ada  streets 

Erie  Rwy.  and  60th  street 

St.  Charles  Air  Line  and  Dearborn. . . 

Lake  Shor6  and  Michigan  Southern 
and  66th  street. 

Oakdale  and  Belt 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

31st  street. 
South  Chicago  Belt  and  106th  street. . 

Wisconsin  Central  and  Wood 

Chicago  and  Alton  and  Wood 

Matteson,  Michigan  Central  Rwy 

Belt  Rwy.and  OSth  street 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  and  16th  street. 
Kensington  and   Michigan  Central 

Rwy. 
do 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and 

Weed  street. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and 

Leavitt  street. 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 

and  56tn  street. 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  28d  street 

Nickel  Plate  and  Stony  Island 

Pittsburg^,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  and  U^h  street. 
South  Chlca^  Belt  and  108d  street. .. 
Pennsylvama  Railway  and  57th  street 

Wabash  and  44th  street 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

I'^th  street. 

Santa  Pe  and  Wood  street 

Chicago,  Milwaukee   and  St.  Paul 

and  river. 

Western  Indiana  and  Slst  street 

South  Chicago,  Chicago,  Rock  Island 

and  Pacific  and  Belt. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and   St.  Paul 

and  Randolph  street. 

Western  Indiana  and  88d  street 

Wabash  Rwy.  and  Rockwell  street . . . 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

Wentworth  street. 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  Quarry  street. 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  Polk  street. . . 


1,000,000 
500,000 

70,000 

400,000 
400,000 

300,000 

00,000 

125,000 
80,000 

700,000 

100,000 
100,000 
300,000 

50,000 

700,000 

750,000 
100.000 
250,000 
125,000 


250.000 
25,000 

1,500,000 

1,260,000 

1,300.000 

40,000 

660,000 

250,000 


40,000 

1.200,000 

100,000 

300,000 

35,000 

60,000 
80,000 

750,000 
176,000 

120,000 
760,000 

1,500,000 
1,300,000 

286,000 
1,000,000 

90,000 

90,000 

159,000 

85,000 

100.000 
200,000 

28,645,000 
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trader  the  constdtntioii  of  niinois,  adopted  in  IBTO,  by  Article  XIII  it  is  declared 
that  all  elevators  or  warehooBea  where  grain  or  other  property  ia  atored  for  a 
compeneation,  whether  the  property  stored,  be  kept  separate  or  not,  are  to  be  pab- 
lio  warehoaBOH ,  and  it  also  provides  for  certain  limitationa  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  bnaineBS  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  to  pass 
necessarylawB  togive  effect  to  the  provisionaof  this  Article  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion. In  obedience  to  the  obligation  thns  impost  upon  it,  the  legislature  of  Illi- 
nois passed  an  act  to  regnlate  public  warehouses,  and  the  warehousing  and 
inspection  of  grain,  and  to  give  eSect  to  Article  Xin  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  which  act  became  operative  on  July  1, 1871.  Under  this  law  it  was  pro- 
vided that  public  warehouses  of  Class  A  should  embrace  all  warehouses,  elevators, 
and  ^ananes  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bulk,  in  which  grain  of  different  own- 
ers IB  mixed  together,  or  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
identity  of  different  lots  or  parcels  can  not  be  accurately  preserved — such  ware- 
houses, elevators,  or  granaries  being  located  in  cities  having  not  leas  than  100,000 
Inhabitants.  The  State  has  safe-guarded  the  interests  of  the  public  doing  busi- 
ness with  these  regulated  warehouses  by  a  very  careful  system  of  rules  and  re- 
quirements which  are  to  be  observed  under  severe  penalties  for  violation.  It 
requires  that  licenses  shall  be  obtained  by  appUcatian  io,  and  be  issued  by,  the 
circuit  court  of  the  county;  permitting  the  apphcant  to  carry  on  a  [lublic  ele- 
vator business  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  which  license  ia  revocable  in  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  in  such  court  upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  showing  and 
proving  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  warehouseman  is  required  to  give  bonds  to 
the  State  for  IJie  performance  of  his  duties,  and  any  person  carrying  on  the  bnsi- 
Deas  of  such  a  public  warehouseman  without  complyingwith  the  law  is  made 
liable  to  a  continuing  fine  of  from  $100  to  $500  per  day.  The  law  has  amply  pro- 
vided for  a  system  of  inspection  of  grain,  ana  %I1  grain  taken  into  sucn  ware- 
houses must  be  inspected  before  its  reception.  The  iaw  also  provides  a  system 
of  r^stration  of  certificates  issued  for  grain  received  into  sncn  warehouses,  and 

C'aces  the  duty  of  executing  the  inspection  and  registration  requirement  of  the 
w  nnder.the  control  of  the  State  board  of  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
missioners. 

The  public  elevators  of  Chicago  handle  about  35  per  cent  of  the  grain  which 
is  received  in  Chicago,  tlie  rest  being  handled  by  the  private  elevatcrs  and 
warehouses. 

In  order  that  the  standing  of  Chicago  as  a  grain  market  from  year  to  year  may 
appear,  I  append  the  receipts  of  wheat  and  other  grains  here  from  the  year  1880 
to  the  present  time,  compared  with  the  total  production  of  grain  in  the  United 
«ror  ■' 


States  for  the  ei 
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The  extension  of  the  improved-farm  acreage  in  the  great  grain  belt  of  the 
Northwestern  and  Western  States  has  of  necessity  brought  about  changes  in  the 
marketing  of  grain,  just  as  the  cost  of  labor,  the  supply  and  cheapnesa  of  raw 
material,  the  necessity  for  closer  proximity  to  the  fast-growiiw  markets  for 
manufactured  products  in  the  great  Central  and  Western  States,  has  induced  so 
many  of  the  eeatx>ard  manofacturera  to  move  this  way  in  order  tJiat  they  may  be 
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nearer  to  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  seat  of  growing  demand.  Before  more 
fully  considering  the  effect  of  these  changes  upon  the  grain  market  of  Chicago, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  look  into  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  |n^ain  or  elevator 
storage  business  and  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  marketing  of  grain  pre- 
vious to  and  since  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system ,  as  showmg  your  com- 
mission the  evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  gram  business  in  the  -past  50 
years.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  the  living  when  the  nrst  grain  was  sold  in 
GhicajB^o.  The  first  annual  receipts  of  grain  recorded  as  brought  into  Chic^o 
were  in  1888,  when  78  bushels  of  wheat  were  received.  Wheat  and  other  gram 
in  those  days,  and  for  a  great  many  years  after,  was  brought  to  the  city  ^n  wagons 
by  the  farmers  themselves  and  sold  to  the  millers  or  grain  buyers.  The  grain 
was  usually  marketed  in  bags  or  other  receptacles  convenient  for  manual  recep- 
tion and  distribution.  In  the  transferring  of  grain  at  the  shipping  points  from 
the  wagons,  mills,  cars,  canal  boats,  or  vessels  in  which  it  was  received,  to  the 
cars,  canal  boats,  or  ships  which  should  bear  it  to  its  final  destination,  the  idow, 
wasteful,  and  expensive  system  of  the  carriage  of  grain  upon  the  backs  of  brawny 
laborers  was  in  vogue. 

To  ^ain  time  in  the  handling  of  grain  and  to  reduce  the  expense  by  substituting 
machinery  for  manual  labor  and  by  handling  grain  in  bulk  was  a  problem  solved 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Dart,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  first  conceived  the  idea  that  this  work 
could  be  as  well  done  by  machinery,  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1848,  he  built 
an  elevator  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  into  which 
canal  boats  passed  and  were  loaded  and  unloaded  by  machinery.  It  was  a  small 
concern  compared  with  the  mammoth  structures  of  to-day,  havii^  a  capacity  of 
only  55,000  bushels  and  capable  of  handling  15,000  bu^els  in  a^y,  but  it  was 
the  origin  and  forerunner  of  the  vast  machinery  of  to-day  which  deposits  the 
cereal  production  of  the  country  in  these  huge  storage  bins,  to  be  stored  until 
sold,  and  by  which  the  greatest  agricultural  production  of  the  world  is  handled 
so  economically,  so  exx)editiou8ly,  and  so  correctly. 

Horsepower  was  the  motor  power  in  these  primitive  warehouses  until  about 
1849,  when  steam  was  substituted,  and  this  former  avenue  of  employment  to  the 
laborer  at  grain-transferring  points  was  forever  closed,  as  machinery  has  in  other 
industries  and  instances  displaced  labor  in  the  economy  of  time  and  expense.  This 
change  in  the  handling,  collecting,  storing,  and  shipping  of  gredn  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  breaking  to  plow  of  the  earlier  of  tne  great  grain-growing  States 
of  the  West  and  Northwest;  and  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee, 
which  were  the  business  centers  of  this  vast  territory,  soon  became  the  primary 
grain  markets  of  the  country,  both  because  they  were  the  business  centers  and 
Decause  of  their  being  close  to  inland  water  routes  to  the  seaboard.  It  has  been 
the  unchangeable  rule,  where  it  was  possible,  that  the  grain  crop  of  the  grain  belt 
should  seek  the  nearest  and  therefore  the  cheapest  route  to  market  from  the  near- 
est inland  lake  or  other  water  point.  Aided  by  their  superior  advantages  in  this 
respect,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  became  the  natural  eastern  terminals  of  the  first 
railroads  into  this  territory,  and  as  naturally  became  the  primary  grain  markets. 

In  1849,  or  about  that  time,  Mr.  Hiram  Wheeler  built  an  elevator  in  Chicago 
for  grain  storage,  near  the  Chicago  River  and  Franklin  street.  The  grain  at  that 
time  was  brought  to  Chicago  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  by  cars,  and  in 
teams,  and  approximated  1,000,000  bushels  for  the  year.  In  1858,  the  first  year 
for  which  the  receipts  are  given  in  the  board  of  trade  reports,  the  receipte  of  grain 
at  Chicago  were:  Wheat,  1,687,465  bushels;  com,  2,869,339  bushels;  oats,  1,875,770 
bushels;  rye  and  barley,  278,549  bushels,  or  more  than  6,500,000  bushels  of  prain 
in  round  numbers.  At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  fire  6  elevators,  with  a  capacity  of 
2,475,000  bushels,  were  destroyed.  In  1872  the  new  city  began  its  grain  Dusiness 
with  11  elevators,  having  a  storage  capacity  of  8,900,000  bushels,  and  during  the 
year  its  receipts  of  grain  were  84,51 1 ,0()0  bushels.  To-day,  all  told,  large  and  small, 
public  and  private,  there  are  81  elevators  in  Chicago,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
57,000,000  bushels. 

To  biuld  elevators  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  but  to  conduct  them  profit- 
ably in  competition  with  neighbors,  and  to  keep  them  filled  with  grain  under 
existing  conditions,  involves  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  True,  the  Western 
States  have  increased  their  grain  production  until  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
bidiana,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  the  two  Dakotas,  and  Wiscon- 
sin produce  55  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop,  62  per  cent  of  the  com  crop,  and  67  per 
cent  of  the  oats  crop  of  this  country;  and  if  conditions  of  marketing  had  remained 
unchanged,  Chicago,  ever  progressive  and  always  prepared,  would  easily  have 
commanded  and  nandled  a  large  part  of  this  2,000,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 
Changes  have  quite  naturally  occurred,  however,  and  the  growth  of  railroads,  of 
cities,  lake  ports,  banks,  local  mills  and  elevators,  and  other  facilities  which  tend 
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to  distnrb  and  shift  the  ordinary  paths  of  commerce  have  diverted  mnch  of  the 
srain  trade  from  Chicago  to  other  places  more  advantageously  situated  as  to  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

The  four  wheat-producing  States  of  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  the  two  Dakotas 
produce  35  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Union.  In  1870  they  were  traversed 
by  2,058  miles  of  railroad;  in  1896  their  railroad  mileage  had  increased  to  20,357 
miles.  From  this  increase  in  transportation  facilities  inevitably  followed  the 
ux>-building  of  the  small  hamlet  and  produce-trading  village,  the  local  bank  and 
the  local  mill  and  elevator  man.  Many  of  the  numerous  commercial  communi- 
ties of  the  Northwest  seem  to  have  been  bom  in  a  ni^ht.  Minneapolis,  using 
more  wheat  in  its  mammoth  flour  miUs  in  a  year  than  is  received  for  the  same 
I)eriod  in  Chicago,  has  wrested  the  laurel  from  this  city,  and  is  to-da^  the  greatest 
primuy  wheat  market  in  the  world.  It  contains  37  elevators,  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  28,000,000  bushels,  and  annually  receives  almost  100,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.    Last  year  its  receipts  of  grain  were  120,000,000  bushels. 

The  city  of  Duluth,  which  had  a  population  of  75  inhabitants  in  1860,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  in  1869,  and  has  survived  to  make  jest  of  the  sarcasm  of 
Proctor  Knott.  From  its  humble  place  in  1860  it  reached  a  ];>opulatlon  of  32,725 
in  1890,  and  became  second  to  Minneapolis  as  a  wheat  market.  It  is  the  Lake 
Superior  terminus  of  many  railroads  and  the  head  of  lake  navigation.  It  con- 
tains, with  its  sister  city,  Superior,  elevator  capacity  for  25,000,000  bushels  of 
grain,  and  handled  last  year  99,132,318  bushels,  of  which  over  one-half  was  wheat. 
Every  water  route  outlet  to  the  seaboard  draws  this  grain  trade  away  from  the 
direction  of  Chicago,  and  a  keen  competition  has  developed  between  Chicago 
grain  merchants  and  these  outlets. 

The  annual  wheat  receipts  at  Kansas  City  almost  equal  those  of  Chicago,  and 
aggregate  about  24,000,000  bushels.  St.  Louis  receives  annually  of  wheat  about 
11,500,000  bushels.  Peoria,  Toledo,  and  other  inland  points  have  become  largely 
grain  trade  channels  and  handle  very  large  quantities,  and  lake  cities,  like  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit,  Gladstone,  and  Manitowoc,  actively  compete  for  this  trade. 
The  ^aln  trade  has  thus  gone  into  widely  separated  channels,  each  channel 
growing  in  volume  from  year  to  year,  and  Chicago,  to  which  a  few  years  ago 
this  stream  of  grain  flowed  by  nature  and  from  necessity  and  without  effort  on 
its  part,  is  now  compelled  to  invade  the  field  of  production  and  actively  struggle 
for  control.  It  can  ask  no  favors  and  can  only  control  trade  when  it  meets  the 
competition.  The  f^in  no  longer  seeks  a  market  at  Chicago;  that  market  must 
seek  the  grain.  It  is  a  natural  trade  condition,  and  is  a  condition  that  ezist-s  in 
almost  every  line  of  trade.  Competition,  and  the  nattural  desire  of  both  producer 
and  consumer  to  come  closer  together,  to  eliminate  the  middleman,  and  all 
unnecessary  intormediate  expense,  have  resulted  in  dispensing  largely  with  com- 
mission men,  brokers,  and  traveling  solicitors. 

The  early  business  of  Armour  &  Co.  was  that  of  country  commission  merchants, 
receiving  and  making  advances  upon  shipments  for  sale  on  commission  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  provisions,  hides,  high  wines,  tallow,  and  produce  generally. 
They  have  been  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain  for  35  years,  but  they  have  always  been 
both  aggressive  and  progressive,  and  have  from  time  to  time  branched  out  into 
other  Tines  as  opportunities  were  presented  and  the  progress  of  the  times 
demanded.  If  this  were  not  true  or  this  firm  and  other  Chicago  packers,  we 
should  to-day  be  without  our  prestige  as  a  packing  center,  and  should  probably 
be  now  competing  with  small  places  for  hogs  dressed  upon  the  farm  and  sola 
from  farmers'  wagons,  as  we  did  30  years  ago,  when  the  value  of  offal  of 
slaughtered  animals  was  lost  to  the  producer  who  slaughtered  and  dressed  his 
hogs  for  sale  to  the  packer. 

Among  the  general  evolutions  in  business  that  the  t>ast  15  or  20  years  have 
developed,  the  changes  in  the  grain  trade  that  have  been  described  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  in  other  branches  of  trade.  The  methods  of  the  provision  busi- 
ness, and  esx)eclally  the  exi)ort  branch  of  it,  present  a  very  forcible  example. 
Formerly,  if  a  Hamburg  merchant,  for  instance,  desired  to  purchase  500  boxes  of 
bacon  he  would  cable  ms  commission  house  in  New  York  for  a  quotation;  this 
agent  in  turn  would  request  a  quotation  from  another  house  representinjBf  Armour 
&  Co., or  some  other  packer  in  the  West.  This  quotation  would  be  solicited  and 
obtained  by  telegraph,  furnished  the  commission  agent,  and  thence  cabled  to 
Hamburg.  If  a  sale  resulted,  the  deliveries  were  made  in  the  same  roundabout 
and  expensive  way,  meaning  two  commissions  in  New  York  alone  between  the 
packer  and  the  foreign  merchant.  Now,  the  Hamburg  merchant  cables  to  the 
packer  direct,  eliminates  New  York  in  the  transaction,  and  the  products  are 
shipx)ed  to  Hamburg  from  Chicago  on  through  bills  of  lading,  doing  away  with 
all  intermediate  expense.    Just  such  facilities  as  these  have  been  the  prominent 
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factors  in  both  the  grain  and  provision  trades,  enlarging  their  scope  and  mag- 
nitude by  developing  and  opening  the  markets  of  the  world.  Self-interest  actu- 
ates every  man  in  condncting  his  business  at  the  very  least  possible  e^mense,  con- 
sistent with  safe  business  methods,  whether  it  be  in  the  elimination  of  expensive 
intermediaries,  unnecessary  labor  or  ex];>ense,  or  by  any  improved  method,  machin- 
ery, or  means,  and  this  indeed  is  the  basis  of  commercial  progress  and  success.  It 
necessarily  and  frequently  changes  the  course  of  trade  to  the  injury  of  some  and 
to  the  benefit  of  others,  a  condition  that  apparently  will  always  exist. 

So,  too,  the  evolution  which  has  taken  luace  in  the  grain  trade  at  Chicago,  and 
doubtless  also  in  other  cities,  has,  no  doubt,  necessarily  operated  to  interfere  with 
the  business  methods  of  many  x)ersonB.  A  time  was  when  nearly  every  bushel  of 
grain  passed  from  the  producer  to  the  purchaser  by  the  way  of  a  commission 
merchant.  Necessarily,  a  reduction  in  tne  volume  of  grain  consigned  to  a  com- 
mission merchant  reduces  his  business.  As  the  producers  began  to  sell  to  local 
merchants  direct,  this  reduction  began.  As  this  business  grew  the  reduction 
increased;  and  it  increased  still  more  when  it  began  to  become  general  for  the 
producer  or  local  owner  to  make  his  own  sales  and  dispense  with  the  services  of 
a  middleman  altogether.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  many  commission  mer- 
chants should  find  their  earnings  diminished.  Some  of  them  have  found  it  wise 
or  even  necessary  to  engage  in  some  other  business.  The  majority  of  those  affected 
are  sensible  enough  to  appreciate  that  their  plight  is  the  result  of  commercial  con- 
ditions, precisely  as  many  of  their  fellow-citizens  have  undergone  a  similar  expe- 
rience in  other  lines  of  business.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  some  of  them 
have  become  irritated  and  been  moved  to  complain  bitterly  that  they  should  have 
been  made  to  suffer.  A  very  few,  especially  in  Chicago,  have  conceived  that  the 
blame  lies  on  certain  grain  dealers,  and  as  a  result  they  have  for  years  waged  a 
war,  before  legislatures,  in  the  courts,  on  the  board  of  trade,  in  the  press,  on  the 
street  comer,  and  whenever  one  could  be  found  to  listen,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  against  those  who  formerly  bought  from  them  as  commission  merchants, 
but  who  find  it  necessary  now  to  buy  from  the  owner  direct.  If  the  present  meth- 
ods of  the  Chicago  grain  merchant  are  to  be  criticised,  why  not  also  denounce 
the  farmer  for  no  longer  consigning  his  grain  to  the  commission  merchant?  Why 
not  the  local  grain  dealer  who  purchases  from  the  producer  and  resells  to  the 
wholesale  merchant  without  the  intervention  of  a  middleman?  These  are  quite 
as  guilty  as  the  Chicago  grain  merchant  in  bringing  about  the  business  disappoint- 
ment which  is  complained  of.  Shall  the  farmer  be  compelled  by  law  to  ship  to  a 
commission  merchant?  Shall  it  be  made  a  crime  to  buy  from  the  farmer  direct, 
or  for  the  local  dealer  to  make  his  own  sale?  Or  for  the  wholesale  merchant  to 
buy  from  the  owner  in  x)er8on?  In  what  respect  does  the  grain  trade  differ  from 
any  other  in  which  such  personal  negotiations  are  now  the  general  rule? 

The  fact  that  the  leading  g^i-ain  merchants  of  Chicago  are  also  the  proprietors 
of  or  interested  in  elevators  is  not  due  to  a  purpose  on  their  part  to  oppose  com- 
mission merchants,  much  less  to  a  desire  to  control  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  pro- 
ducers. The  situation  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  trade  conditions.  The  ele- 
vators were  built  to  accommodate  the  great  quantities  of  grain  which  formerly 
sought  Chicago  as  the  natural  and  necessary  market.  The  situation  in  former 
years  was  thus  graphically  described  in  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.,  p.  130:  **  The 
great  producing  region  of  the  West  and  Northwest  sends  its  grain  by  water  and 
rail  to  Chicago,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  is  shipped  by  vessel  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  seaboard  by  the  Great  Lakes,  and  some  of  it  is  forwarded  by  railway 
to  the  Eastern  ports.  *  *  *  Vessels,  to  some  extent,  are  loaded  in  the  Chicago 
harbor,  and  sailed  through  the  St.  Lawrence  directly  to  Europe.  *  *  *  The 
quantity  (of  grain)  received  in  Chicago  has  made  it  the  greatest  ^rain  market  in 
tne  world.  This  business  has  created  a  demand  for  means  by  which  the  immense 
quantity  of  grain  can  be  handled  or  stored,  and  these  have  been  found  in  grain 
warehouses,  which  are  commonly  called  elevators,  because  the  grain  is  elevated 
from  the  boat  or  car,  by  machinery  operated  by  steam,  into  the  bins  prepared  for 
its  reception,  and  elevated  from  the  bins  by  a  like  process  into  the  vessel  or  car 
which  is  to  carry  it  on.  *  *  *  In  this  way  the  largest  traffic  between  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  north  and  west  of  Chicago,  and  the  citizens  of  the  country 
lying  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Washington  is  in  grain  which  passes  througn 
the  elevators  of  Chicago.  In  this  way  the  trade  in  grain  is  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  great  States  of  the  West,  with  four  or  five  of 
the  States  lying  on  the  seashore,  and  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce in  these  States." 

As  already  indicated,  in  time  Chicago  ceased  to  be  a  tollgate  for  this  grain. 
The  milling  industry  at  Minneapolis,  the  development  of  markets  or  extensive 
elevator  systems,  or  both,  at  Duluth,  Fort  William,  on  Georgian  Bay,  at  Milwau- 
kee, Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Mississippi  Biver  points,  and  at  other  citiefi. 
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all  combined  to  intrench  npon  Chicago's  former  enviable  position.  The  resulting 
competition  necessarily  had  the  effect  to  greatly  rednce  the  quantity  of  grain 
which  naturally  sought  Chicago  for  a  market.  This  reduction  demonstrated  that 
much  of  the  elevator  space  at  Chicago  would  necessarily  lie  idle  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year.  The  interest  on  the  investment  would  remain  the  same,  the 
depreciation  in  the  structures  would  continue,  and  the  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  would  be  but  slightly  less,  whether  the  elevators  were  full  or  largely 
empty.  It  was  but  ordinary  business  prudence  for  the  elevator  proprietors  to 
utilize  their  storage  capacity.  This  could  onlv  be  done  by  bringing  grain  to 
Chicago  for  storage.  As  the  producers  and  other  local  owners  were  bein^  in- 
duced by  the  efforts  and  advantages  of  competing  cities  to  ship  largely  to  tnem, 
the  Chicago  elevator  proprietors  had  no  alternative  except  to  buy  and  thus  to 
direct  the  point  of  its  storage.    They  were  enabled  to  do  tnis  in  face  of  the  com- 

Setition  wnich  confronted  them — a  competition  which  was  fatal,  to  a  very  large 
egree,  to  a  commission  merchant  or  a  dealer  located  in  Chicago,  who  was  not 
similarly  equipped  in  these  respects : 

1.  As  to  private  elevators,  the  proprietors  were  enabled  to  clean  and  otherwise 
improve  the  quaJity,  and  thereby  the  value  of  the  grain  which  they  had  bought. 

2.  As  to  public  elevators,  the  proprietors  were  enabled  to  include  the  storage 
charges  (so  far  as  they  were  above  the  actual  expenses  of  operation)  in  the  cost 
to  them  of  the  grain. 

3.  As  to  both  classes  of  elevators,  they  were  enabled  to  utilize  the  space  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  idle. 

4.  And  as  to  both,  the  situation  is  but  another  illustration  that  a  person  con- 
cerned in  a  business  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  himself  supply  the  needed  appli<- 
ances,  or,  owning  the  appliances,  to  use  them  for  products  of  which  he  is  the 
owner.  In  the  one  case  he  seeks  to  avoid  paying  someone  else  a  profit  for  using 
his  appliances,  and  in  the  other  he  seeks  to  earn  the  profit  which  another  would 
otherwise  realize  from  such  use. 

This  principle  is  not  peculiar  to  the  grain  trade  of  Chicago.  Illustrations  are 
found  m  every  branch  of  industry.  The  farmer  supplies  his  own  granaries, 
instead  of  storing  in  the  local  elevators;  he  provides  his  own  scales,  and,  so  far  as 
X>os8ible,  uses  his  own  means  of  transportation.  When  it  is  at  all  possible,  rail- 
road companies  and  many  large  manufacturers  mine  their  own  coal  and  buy 
their  supplies  at  a  point  nearest  their  own  means  of  hauling  them.  Those  who 
need  ice  m  their  business  endeavor  to  maintain  their  own  ice  houses  and  refriger- 
ating machines.  Large  plants  install  their  own  lighting  apparatus,  and  so  on 
without  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  producer  of  an  agricultural  product  or  of 
raw  material  will,  if  possible,  transform  it  into  a  manufactured  product.  The 
farmer  will  make  cider  or  distill  his  grain,  if  he  can  do  so.  The  miner  prefers  to 
use  his  own  smelter.  The  owner  of  timber  lands  prefers  to  sell  in  the  shape  of 
lumber.  The  oil  producer  will  bend  every  energy  to  refine  it  and  to  utilize  the 
by-products.  Ana  again,  the  owner  of  surplus  space  or  other  commodity  prefers 
to  use  it  if  he  can,  and  will  engage  in  apparently  extraneous  pursuits  to  that  end. 
A  wholesale  merchant  will  store  the  goods  of  others  in  his  warehouse.  A  farmer 
will  thresh  gi'ain,  or  bale  hay,  or  gin  cotton  for  his  neighbors.  An  electric  street 
railway  will  engage  in  the  business  of  furnishing  electricity  for  light,  heat,  and 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  A  carrier  owning  terminals,  wharves,  and 
the  like  will  permit  others  to  use  them  for  the  sake  of  the  compensation  he  can 
earn. 

In  every  such  case,  and  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  countless  branches  of  human 
industry,  the  person  alluded  to,  in  a  certain  sense,  gains  an  advantage  over  his 
competitors,  or  others  engaged  or  interested  in  the  same  business,  who  are  not 
similarly  eauipped.  The  farmer  ref eiTed  to  can  save  storage,  weighing,  and  trans- 
portation cnarges,  which  one  who  is  less  favorably  equipped  can  not  do.  To  the 
extent  that  he  makes  a  profit  by  transforming  his  produce  into  a  manufactured 
article  he  realizes  a  greater  return  than  the  farmer  who  does  not  pursue  this 
course.  The  net  returns  from  threshing,  baling,  or  ginning  will,  in  a  sense,  pro- 
portionately reduce  the  net  cost  of  his  own  produce.  The  same  results  follow  in 
all  other  instances  which  have  been  adverted  to. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow,  in  the  case  of  the  wholesale  grain  merchant,  because 
he  survives  or  even  flourishes  in  his  business,  that  the  result  is  due  to  special 
favors  granted  by  railroad  companies  or  to  other  illegal  or  improper  practices. 
Indeed,  the  wholesale  grain  merchant  who  is  also  an  elevator  proprietor  is  often 
driven  topay  the  farmer  or  local  grain  dealer  a  larger  price  for  grain  than  the 
current  Cnicago  market  would  seem  to  warrant.  This  is  not  because  the  differ- 
ence is  made  up  by  a  reduced  freight  rate  or  other  reprehensible  practice.  It  is 
due  to  a  number  of  causes  and  explained  by  a  number  of  reasons: 

1.  It  is  because  such  a  price  is  compellea  to  be  paid  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
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petition  of  other  markets  whose  contiguity  and  other  advantages  enable  them  to 
pay  the  apparently  higher  price.  Self -evidently ,  no  more  is  paid  than  is  necessary 
to  meet  tne  competition  which  exists.  The  Chicago  dealer,  like  everyone  else, 
buys  as  cheaply  as  he  can. 

2.  In  paying  this  hign  price  the  purchaser  figures  on  making  up  the  apparent 
excess  in  a  number  of  ways.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  keep  his  elevators  nlled,  to 
make  the  profit  that  results  from  storing  on  a  large  scale,  to  save  the  expense  of 
paying  storage  charges  to  some  outside  warehouseman,  to  carry  on  his  grain  busi- 
ness on  the  wholesale  basis,  to  fill  large  orders,  especially  in  foreign  markets,  and 
to  make  his  shipments  abroad  by  means  of  lar^  cargoes. 

8.  In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  these  ends,  the  Chicago  dealer 
must  maintain  himself  as  a  buyer  through  a  large  enough  territory  to  produce  the 
requisite  quantity.  If  he  habitually  bids  less  than  the  offers  from  competiuj^ 
markets  he  can  not  expect  to  get  the  grain.  More  than  that,  he  loses  his  busi- 
ness prestige  and  customers  by  proving  himself  unable  to  compete  with  buyers 
from  other  markets. 

4.  By  dealing  on  so  large  a  scale  and  by  computing  the  bearing  of  the  other 
elements  above  mentioned,  what  seems  to  involve  a  loss  is  made  to  show,  perhaps, 
even  a  profit.  And  at  this  point  it  should  be  mentioned  that  from  his  stand- 
point profit  means  the  comparatively  small  difference  of  one  thirty-second,  one- 
sixteenth,  one-eighth,  or  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

5.  Again,  by  buying  from  the  owner  direct  the  Chicago  wholesale  merchant,  in 
ultimate  effect,  saves  the  comx>ensation  of  an  intermediate  broker  or  commission 
merchant. 

6.  The  most  important  element  is  the  fact  that  the  local  price  at  Chicago  is  not  the 
only  basis  from  which  the  wholesale  dealer  figures  his  bid.  He  recognizes  the 
stubborn  fact  that  the  European  market  fixes  the  price  which  he  will  obtain  on  a 
resale  of  his  purchases.  Under  normal  conditions  he  does  not  buy  to  sell  to  the 
local  miller  or-  feed  dealer,  but  to  export  or  to  sell  to  an  exporter.  He  therefore 
adopts  the  European  price  and  computes' what  it  will  cost  him  to  lay  the  article 
down  in  the  foreign  market.  In  computing  this  cost  he  takes  into  account  that 
he  has  his  own  elevators  and  other  appliances  at  most  of  the  points  of  transship- 
ment; that  he  can  ship  by  lake  or  ran,  or  partly  by  each,  and  that  he  can  utilize 
the  advantage  of  choosing  the  cheapest  of  ocean  rates;  that  he  can  ship  in  large 
quantities,  or  even  in  his  own  vessels,  and  that  he  can  fill  orders  abroad  in  great 
quantities.  In  short,  he  is  in  a  position  to  reap  the  benefit  of  gathering  retail  lots 
into  a  wholesale  quantity;  of  shipping  many  purchases  as  one,  and  of  himself  earn- 
ing much  of  the  profit  or  saving  much  of  the  expense  incident  to  the  carriage  to 
a  foreign  market. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  there  oftentimes  enters  into  such  transaction 
the  element  of  speculation,  so  called.  On  the  same  principle  that  others  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  business  buy  and  seU  for  future  dehvery ,  the  Chicago  grain  mer- 
chant risks  his  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  grain  on  a  ^ven  future  date.  He  fig- 
ures on  making  sales  later  on.  He  can  only  be  in  a  position  to  realize  his  plans  by 
actually  purchasing  the  grain  in  advance  and  storing  it  in  his  own  warehouse  in 
the  interval.  His  motive  and  plans  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  any  other 
merchant  who  buys  goods  to-day,  hoping  that  a  rise  in  prices  will  enable  him  to 
reap  a  profit  later  on.  Many  times,  therefore,  the  commercial  spirit — ^the  specu- 
lative instinct,  if  you  please — will  move  him  to  pay  more  than  the  current  market 
apparently  warrants.  He  is  buying  not  for  to-day,  nor  for  immediate  sale,  but  to 
make  a  sale  90  days  or  more  in  the  future.  Hence  he  feels  justified  in  tatdng  the 
risk  incidental  to  his  bid,  and  especialty  in  territory  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  yield  to  buyers  from  competing  cities,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  deprecia- 
tion resulting  from  the  ownership  and  maintenance  of  an  unfilled  elevator. 

If  the  local  elevator  man  or  the  farmer  of  the  interior  prefers  other  markets  or 
methods,  there  is  but  one  remedy.  His  self-interest  must  be  appealed  to,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  outbidding  your  competitors  and  making  it  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal advantage  to  him  to  ship  his  grain  to  a  given  city.  The  trade  must  conform 
to  the  varying  conditions  that  confront  it,  and  when  it  fails  to  meet  any  and  all 
legitimate  competition  it  necessarily  declines  and  falls.  The  elevator  men  of 
Chicago  were  forced  to  face  conditions  of  this  character,  and  rather  than  run  at 
a  loss  and  see  a  ^eat  part  of  the  grain  trade  completely  diverted  to  other  chan- 
nels, they  met  this  competition  ana  are  entitled  to  credit  to  no  small  extent  for 
the  present  large  annual  grain  receipts  at  this  point.  Whether  they  took  the 
steps  they  did  or  not  would  make  but  little  difference  to  those  who  formerly  did 
a  large  commission  business,  because  but  for  their  acts  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain 
would  have  passed  through  other  cities.  But  to  a  large  class  of  men,  a  class  to 
whom  little  attention  has  been  directed  or  given  in  tnis  matter,  it  would  have 
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been  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  It  would  mean  cnrtailed  employment  to  the 
thousands  of  artisans  and  laborers  directly  and  indirectly  engaged  in  grain  han- 
dling and  grain  traffic  at  this  city,  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the 
Chicago  pnblic  has  so  generously  upheld  and  seconded  the  efforts  of  eveiy  man, 
whether  elevator  proprietor  or  grain  merchant,  in  increasing  the  shipments  of 
grain  to  this  market. 

And  when  all  has  been  said,  this  is  largely  a  local  question.  The  storage  of 
grain  in  Chicago  elevators  can  not  be  said  to  enter  the  domain  of  Federal  juris- 
diction. It  has  been  and  is  judicially  declared  to  be  a  matter  for  State  control 
alone.  (Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U,  S.)  F^vious  to  the  year  1897  it  was  considered 
by  some  of  the  courts  of  this  State  that,  in  the  absence  of  permissive  legislative 
authority,  it  was  against  public  policy  for  elevator  owners  operating  public  ware- 
houses to  store  grain  of  their  own  in  the  same  bins  and  to  mix  it  with  the  grain 
of  others  of  the  same  grade.  The  legislature  of  Illinois  at  its  session  in  1897 
enacted  a  law  granting  this  permission  to  public  warehousemen,  and  it  is  now 
lawful  for  them  to  store  their  own  grain  in  this  way,  subject  to  the  very  intelli- 
gent safeguards  provided  in  the  act.  Few  acts  of  recent  State  legislative  sessions 
attracted  more  general  attention  from  the  public  and  the  press,  or  were  given 
more  earnest  or  free  discussion  than  this  measure.  It  x^assed  the  senate  by  the 
convincing  vote  of  34  to  11,  and  was  no  less  strongly  approved  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  In  the  ensuing  period,  the  opponents  or  the  law  availed  them- 
selves of  every  means  possible  to  create  public  opposition  to  its  continuance  on 
the  statute  books,  and  in  the  session  of  1899  introduced  an  act  to  repeal  the  law, 
but  this  act  was  defeated  by  an  even  more  decisive  vote  than  that  by  which  the 
measure  was  originally  enacted.  The  legislators  in  the  two  years'  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  measure  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  public  sentiment 
as  to  its  wisdom  and  propriety,  and  they  thus  know  that  public  feeling,  not  only 
of  Chicago,  but  of  the  whole  State,  approved  their  action.  This  deduction  is  par- 
ticularly justified  by  the  fact  that  in  every  instance  the  lar^e  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  this  measure  came  from  the  representatives  of  agricultural 
communities  of  Illinois. 

The  elevator  companies  in  Chicago  not  only  have  to  meet  the  competition 
between  themselves  in  order  to  ^et  grain  to  handle,  but  also,  as  already  shown, 
they  have  many  prominent  outside  markets  to  compete  against.  This  competi- 
tion has  made  each  grain  firm  work  everything  down  to  the  finest  possible 
margin,  and  has  caused  the  elimination  or  a  great  deal  of  the  intermediate 
expense  which  originally  existed  between  and  was  borne  by  the  farmer  and  the 
final  consumer  of  the  grain.  Several  years  ago,  a  farmer  who  did  not  ship  to 
Chicago  would  sell  his  grain  to  a  local  dealer,  who  operated  at  a  small  country 
station.  As  a  general  rule,  these  country  stations  were  not  plentiful  and  the 
capital  of  the  proprietors  was  limited;  and  usually  there  was  iDut  one  elevator 
and  one  buyer  at  a  point,  consequently  he  would  not  pay  a  very  liberal  price, 
but  would  figure  on  a  profit  of  from  8  to  8  cents  per  bushel.  Most  of  the  farmers 
were  unable  to  help  themselves,  as  the  towns  were  far  apart  and  buyers  scarce. 
With  the  great  addition  to  the  railroad  mileage  during  late  years  and  the  keen- 
ness of  the  competition  between  the  different  roads  and  the  building  of  new 
towns  the  original  territory  of  these  different  grain  buyers  has  been  spht  up  into 
many  parts  or  commercial  subdivisions,  and  at  nearly  all  towns  in  the  grain 
country  there  are  now  located  from  two  to  six  buyers.  The  competition  among 
these  buyers  is  very  keen,  both  among  themselves  and  against  other  towns 
located  but  a  few  miles  away;  so  that  these  small  dealers  now  I'arely  obtain 
more  than  from  one-half  to  2  cents  per  bushel  margin  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
operating  their  elevators,  the  risk  of  grading,  shorteges,  changes  in  the  market, 
etc.  Up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  all  these  country  elevator  men  consigned 
their  grain  to  Chicago  commission  merchants,  who  received  as  a  commission  nrom 
one-half  to  1^  cents  per  bushel,  besides  charging  high  rates  of  interest,  inspection, 
weighing,  sampling,  and  numerous  other  charges.  These  commission  men,  when 
they  received  grain,  went  on  the  board  of  trade  and  sold  it  to  other  commission 
men,  representing  Eastern  buyers.    The  grain  was  transferred  through  the 

Sublic  elevators,  which  at  that  time  receive!  1^  cents  per  bushel  for  the  first  ten 
ays*  storage  and  one-half  cent  per  bushel  foi  each  additional  ten  days.  The 
commission  man*s  commission  and  other  charges  were  a  burden  added  to  the 
grain.  The  Chicago  storage  which  was  charged  was  another  burden.  The  com- 
mission man  representing  the  Eastern  buyer  charged  his  customer  in  the  East 
from  one-half  to  1  cent  per  buhesl  for  buying  the  grain,  which  also  added  to  the 
burden.  The  Eastern  buyers  were  sometimes  exporters  of  grain  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  cities  and  sometimes  sold  to  Eastern  mills;  and,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  large  shippers  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Eastern  cities 
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bought  the  grrain  through  their  Chicago  commission  merchants  in  round  lots  and 
l^en  resold  it  to  different  millers  and  smaller  consumers  through  the  East  in 
carload  lots.  The  exporter  sold  his  grain  abroad.  In  cases  where  the  Eastern 
shipper  bought  the  round  lots  from  the  Chicago  market  and  peddled  the  ^ain 
out  in  from  1  to  5  car  lots  through  the  East,  a  very  good  margin  was  received. 
The  seaboard  exporters  also  made  a  very  liberal  commission.  The  charges  for 
transferring  the  grain  from  lake  vessels  at  Buffalo  to  cars  was  li  cents  per  bushel. 
The  charges  at  the  seaboard  for  taking  the  grain  from  cars  and  putting  it  aboard 
ocean  vessels  were  very  high.  Thus,  the  total  charges  in  the  way  of  commis- 
sions, middlemen's  compensation,  and  other  expenses,  from  the  time  the  grain 
left  tne  farmer  until  it  reached  the  consumer,  were  very  large. 

It  is  to  be  at  all  times  remembered  that  the  ultimate  market  price  is  fixed  by 
the  foreign  deficiency,  and,  therefore,  by  the  European  markets.  In  fixing  this 
price  the  American  producer,  elevator  proprietor,  and  grain  merchant  nas  no 
voice  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  powerless.  That  price  is  fixed  by  the 
cofiipetition  of  the  entire  world,  as  to  whicn  nothing  can  operate  except  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  As  the  ultimate  pnce  is  thus  fixed,  all  the  intermediate 
charges  necessarily  f  aU  on  the  producer.  The  price  he  gets  is  the  European  mar- 
ket less  the  necessary  charges  incident  to  getting  it  there.  The  higher  and  more 
numerous  these  charges  are  the  less  is  the  price  realized  by  the  producer  and, 
conversely,  a  reduction  in  the  number  or  amount  of  these  burdens  increases  the 
return  to  mm. 

By  the  competition  of  the  different  elevator  men  in  the  different  cities,  the 
margin  of  profit  and  the  aggr^^te  of  the  expenses  have  been  very  largely  cut 
down.  To  Degin  with,  in  addition  to  the  country  ^^in  dealer's  margpn,  which 
has  also  been  largely  reduced,  the  Chicago  commission  man*s  commission  has 
been  largely  eliminated  and  reduced,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  elevator  com- 
panies situated  at  the  lake  ports,  seaboard  cities,  and  other  places  buy  direct  from 
the  producer  or  country  erain  deider  to  so  great  an  extent  and  do  not  figure  a 
commission  charge  into  the  price  they  pay.  As  practically  all  of  the  concerns 
operate  private  warehouses,  at  times  their  storage  charge,  which  is  now  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  for  the  first  10  days  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  for  each  additional 
10  days,  is  quite  often  shaded  in  order  to  secure  the  business.  The  charges  in 
public  warehouses  are  never  shaded  under  any  circumstances.  These  different 
elevator  men  not  only  buy  direct  from  the  producers  and  country  grain  dealers, 
but  they  in  turn  sell  direct  to  the  Eastern  consumer  or  miller,  without  any  mid- 
dleman in  the  East,  so  that  all  that  exx>ense  is  likewise  eliminated.  A  large 
number  of  Western  firms  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and 
Duluth  also  export  their  grain  direct  to  foreign  dealers,  thus  saving  the  seaboard 
exporter's  profit. 

The  grain  business  of  the  United  States  practically,  at  present,  passes  through 
but  two  hands— one,  the  producer,  or  the  country  elevator  ouyer,  who  receives  the 
grain  from  the  farmers'  wagons  and  transfers  it  through  his  local  elevator  into  the 
cars  and  sells  the  same  to  the  elevator  concern ,  exporter ,  or  consumer  direct.  The 
local  elevator  man  receives  his  slight  charge  for  storage  or  transfer  as  his  compen- 
sation. The  balance  of  the  original  expense,  which  was  formerly  incurred,  either 
goes  to  the  farmer  or  to  the  consumer,  according  to  market  conditions ;  usually 
to  the  farmer. 

At  Buffalo,  up  to  within  a  year  or  two,  a  charge  of  li  cents  per  bushel  for  trans- 
ferring had  always  been  made.  It  is  now  done  for  one-half  cent  per  bushel.  At 
this  point  for  some  years  the  elevator  companies  have  made  a  combination,  not  to 
reflate  prices,  but  in  order  to  secure  to  eacn  his  share  of  storage  and  employment. 
It  nas  been  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  known  to  have  successfully  oper- 
ated in  that  manner.  The  National  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  which  has  differ- 
ent organizations  in  different  States,  has  at.tempted  to  prevent,  in  some  cases,  the 
ruinous  competition  among  themselves  and  to  secure  a  fair  margin  for  handling 
grain ;  but  all  these  attempts  have  proved  failures. 

The  elimination  of  the  commission  charges  at  terminal  points  has  caused  a  very 
bitter  feeling  among  the  commission  merchants  against  what  are  now  known  as 
elevator  proprietors  and  buyers.  These  commission  merchants  naturally  feel  bitter 
to  think  that  they  do  not  now  receive  as  much  of  this  grain  as  formerly  and  get 
a  commission  out  of  it  as  it  passes  through  terminal  points.  The  Chicago  elevator 
men  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  same  state  of  affairs  restored  which 
existed  15  or  ^  years  ago,  when,  on  grain  coining  in  to  the  grain  commission  men, 
the  elevator  proprietor  had  simply  to  unload  the  (prain  and  receive  for  transfer- 
ring it  through  his  elevator  li  cents  per  bushel,  with  no  risk,  no  wear  and  tear, 
and  no  anxiety.  As  it  is  now,  in  order  to  get  any  business  he  must  go  out  and 
compete  against  the  other  tei-minal  markets,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  market. 
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and  fight  for  the  gprain,  handling  it  on  small  margdns  and  taking  large  chances  in 
the  way  of  changes  in  the  market,  etc.,  and,  finally,  receive  probably  not  half  of 
what  he  formerly  received  without  bother,  or  risk,  or  expense. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  elevators  are  ^eat,  imposing,  and  expensive 
structures,  nailed  to  the  ground,  and  as  fixed  and  mmiovable  as  the  locality  in 
which  the^  exist.  The  grain  must  be  brought  to  them,  they  can  not  follow  the 
grain,  while  the  commission  man,  movable  in  his  person  and  his  appliances,  is 
fancy  free  to  follow  his  vocation  wherever  the  varying  changes  of  grain  trade 
may  indicate  a  more  favorable  location  or  to  change  his  occupation  or  methods 
at  will. 

The  existing  state  of  affairs  has  caused  a  large  number  of  public  elevators  to 
cancel  their  bcenses  and  to  oi>erate  them  as  private  warehouses,  free  from  statu- 
tory control  and  restrictions.  In  most  of  these  private  warehouses  machinery  is 
placed  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  grain;  such  as  oat  clippers,  wheat 
cleaners,  scourers,  grain  dryers  and  other  appliances,  which  are  used  for  better- 
ing the  quidity  and  thus  raising  the  grade.  In  the  public  warehouses  in  Chicago 
cleaning  machinery  is  not  allowed,  and  all  grain  must  be  shipped  from  the  eleva- 
tor at  the  same  grade  as  it  was  received.  In  other  cities  the  laws  are  different, 
the  public  levators  in  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  all  having  cleaning  machines. 

These  grain-cleaning  and  quality-improving  warehouses  are  beneficial  to  the 
producer  and  have  induced  the  shipment  of  large  Quantities  of  grain  to  this  city. 
The  quotations  on  wheat  grading  No.  2  or  No.  3  often  vary  from  4  to  5  cents  per 
bushel.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  two  carloads  of  wheat  are  received  in 
Chicago  and  insx)ectei^  by  the  State  inspector.  One  carload  is  inspected  as  exactly 
No.  3  wheat;  the  other  is  inspected  as  No.  3  wheat,  but  is  pretty  near  No.  2.  This 
line  of  wheat,  thus  different  m  actual  quality,  but  necessarily  inspected  as  of  the 
same  grade,  is  passed  through  the  cleaning  house,  is  improved,  and  what  was 
graded  as  '* pretty  near"  No.  2  wheat,  on  reinspection  after  cleaning  is  No.  2 
wheat,  is  so  graded  and  sold,  and  the  farmer  shares  in  the  profit.  In  this  way 
the  No.  3  wheat  which  was  pretty  near  No.  2  brought  a  higher  price  on  the  mar- 
ket than  the  wheat  which  was  just  No.  3.  After  an  exhaustive  judicial  investi- 
gation of  a  similar  system  of  grain  cleaning  in  use  in  Kansas  City,  the  Missouri 
supreme  court  not  only  upheld  the  legitimate  character  of  the  practice,  but 
declared  that  it  was  in  no  sense  an  adulteration;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  practice 
beneficial  to  all  concerned,  and  that  it  could  not  be  constitutionally  interfered 
with.  (The  State  ex  rel  Attomey-Gteneral  v.  Smith,  114  Mo.,  188.)  Criticism  is 
occasionally  made  iipon  the  action  of  the  cleaning  houses  in  turning  out  cleaned 
wheat  just  the  grad!e  that  the  rules  of  inspection  require,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
'*  line"  wheat.  When  the  cleaners  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  they  have 
done  all  they  can  be  reasonably  asked  for,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  exx)eGt  that  a 
man  will  deliver  a  better  grade  of  grain  than  his  contract  calls  for.  No  person 
engaged  in  any  other  business  womd  do  so.  A  laborer  agreeing  to  work  8  hours 
a  day  will  not  give  9  hours*  work  at  the  same  price.  A  merchant  delivers  86 
inches  for  a  yard  and  16  ounces  for  a  pound,  and  is  not  justly  open  to  criticism 
for  not  ^ving  more.  A  farmer  selling  live  stock,  grain,  or  other  produce  expects 
to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  established  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
grain  merchant  asks  no  more  and  can  not  be  nustly  expected  to  take  less. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  insinuation  tnat  the  market  is  sometimes  sought 
to  be  manipulated  by  large  elevator  proprietors  or  grain  dealers  to  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  for  the  conclusive  reason  that  the  amount  of  grain  which 
is  grown  is  so  immense  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men, 
however  powerful  in  other  respects,  to  control  the  market  for  even  1  month. 
The  effort  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  "  plungers  "  and,  without  exce|)tion,  the 
parties  have  come  to  grief,  either  losing  a  large  amount  of  money  or  being  made 
completely  bankrupt. 

The  amount  of  grain  raised  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  is  so  enormous 
and  the  means  of  transportation  are  so  v^iried,  plentiful,  and  prompt,  that  manip- 
ulation at  any  one  x>oint  is  sure  to  attract  grain  from  all  over  the  United  States  in 
such  large  quantities,  and  it  can  be  moved  so  rapidly,  that  manipulation  can  not 
be  successfullv  carried  on. 

This  much  for  **  bull "  manipulation  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  price  of 
grain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  any  interest  to  depress  the  market 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  can  not  successfully  manipulate  the  market  so  as  to 
advance  it.  If  anyone  in  one  market  attempts  to  depreciate  the  value  of  grain  at 
that  point,  it  immediately  becomes  the  target  of  buyers  from  all  over  the  world. 
If  the  Chicago  market  is  pushed  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  below  that  of  Minneapolis 
or  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  or  other  markets,  advantage  of  this  fact  is 
immediately  taken  by  buyers. 
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In  truth,  the  Chicago  grain  merchant  can  not,  in  any  way,  artificially  control 
the  prices  at  which  he  bnys  or  those  at  which  he  sells  grain.  The  bnjring  price  is 
fizea  by  the  market  value  of  the  grain  at  a  given  point,  and  this  market  value  is 
what  the  grain  in  question  is  worth  at  the  most  advantageously  located  market 
near  that  territory.  If  the  Chicago  merchants  bid  less ,  the  grain  wiU  go  to  another 
market.  So  when  it  comes  to  selling,  if  the  Chicago  merchant  asks  more  than 
the  producers  of  Argentina,  Russia,  Egypt,  India,  and  other  grain-raising  coun- 
tries are  willing  to  sell  at,  he  will  fail  to  sell.  Of  all  the  branches  of  numan 
industry  this  is  one  in  which  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  most  inex- 
orably control  the  prices  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer. 

In  ^pping  grain  from  Chicago  a  number  of  routes  are  used.  The  cheai)eBt,  as 
a  general  rule ,  is  b  v  canal  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  favorite  routes  are  i^m  Chi- 
cago to  Buffalo,  for  shipment  from  there  fiastvia  the  EMe  Canal  and  Hudson 
River  to  New  York,  or  by  rail  from  Buffalo  or  Albany  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia;  or  from  Chic^o  to  Erie,  then  by  rail  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore; 
from  Chicago  by  water  to  Fairport,  Ohio,  and  then  to  Bcdlimore;  from  Chicago 
to  Port  Huron,  Samia,  Portland,  Owen  Sound,  Pany  Sound,  and  Collings- 
wood,  and  thence  by  rail  through  Canada  to  Montreal,  St.  Johns,  Portland,  or 
Boston;  from  Chicago  via  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Well^md  Canal  to  Prescott, 
Kingston,  or  Ogdensburg,  and  the  transfer  to  barges  and  down  tiie  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  Montreal,  or  taken  from  Ogdensburs  by  luil  to  Portland  or  Boston. 

As  a  general  rule  these  water  routes  are  cheaper  than  all  rail,  although  during 
the  past  year,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  the  all-rail  rate  was  as  cheap  as  the  water 
rate.  This  was  partly  on  account  of  the  extremely  low  rates  by  rail  generally 
against  extremely  hign  rates  by  water,  caused  by  the  enormous  demand  for  ton- 
nage for  the  transportation  of  ores. 

A  new  route — and  one  which  has  handled  a  large  amount  of  grain  during  the 
past  season— is  what  is  known  as  the  Canadian- Atlantic.  This  route  is  from 
Chicago  via  water  to  Great  Lake  ports,  say  Parry  Sound,  Ontario;  thence  by  rail 
through  Canada  to  a  place  called  Coteau  Point,  where  grain  is  transd^erred  into 
barges  and  taken  alongside  vessels  at  Montreal.  This  route  was  built  two  years 
ago  and  has  handled  an  enormous  amount  of  grain.  It  has  had'  a  tendency  to 
r^ulate  to  a  certain  extent  the  rates  via  the  American  all-nul  lines.  The  traffic 
officials  of  the  trunk  lines  have  kept  watch  of  the  cost  of  getting  grain  to  the 
seaboard  via  these  water  routes  and  have  seen  to  it,  as  a  general  mle,  that  the 
all-rail  tariffs  were  made  so  as  to  allow  the  railroads  to  compete. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  a  factor  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  reaUy  not  as  great  a 
factor  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulate  the  rates 
which  are  charged  by  the  railroads  east  of  Buffalo  and  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
them  from  charging  exorbitant  rates.  The  Erie  CanaPs  total  capacity  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  amount  of  grain  x>assing  through  Buffalo — ^not  over 
about  15  per  cent.  This  canal  tonnage  has  decreased  yearly.  The  cause  for  this 
is  largely  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  agitation  has  been  goin^  on  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal  so  as  to  allow  vessels  carrying  larger  loads  to 
make  the  ];>a88age.  This  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  people  from  building  addi- 
tional canal  boats,  as  when  the  chan^  is  made  the  small  boats  will  be  cS  little 
value.  New  York  State  is  now  agitatimg  in  a  very  thorough  manner  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  boa&  of  three  or  four  times 
the  present  size  to  navigate  the  canal. 

In  my  judgment  just  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  enlarged  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  canal  boats  built,  thus  increasing  the  tonnage  of  the  canal  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  regulate  largely  the  grain  transportation  rates  of  the  United  States. 
The  all-rail  lines  east  fi'om  Chicago,  in  order  to  compete  witii  the  lake  and  canal 
rates,  will  have  to  keep  their  ratesquite  low,  and  this  will  force  the  roads  running 
south  from  Chicago  and  from  the  West  to  the  Gulf  to  lower  their  rates  also  in  pro- 
portion. This  saving  is  bound  to  go  back  to  the  American  farmer  and  he  will  fi:et 
the  benefit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Western  farmer  and  Western  communi^ 
are  really  more  interested  in  the  enlarging  of  the  Erie  Canal  than  New  York 
State. 

At  present  the  Canadian  routes  are  the  cheapest,  and  during  last  season  they  have 
had  all  the  grain  they  could  possibly  take  care  of  at  Montreal,  and  the  lack  of 
ocean  tonnage  has  been  the  only  thing  which  prevented  Montreal  from  doing  a 
much  larger  business.  The  lines  from  Montreal  are  now  establishing,  for  the 
winter  time,  ocean  lines  from  St.  Johns  and  Portland,  and  will  doubtless  do  a 
very  large  business  via  that  route. 

It  would  seem  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  States  the  Government  should 
use  its  best  efforts  toward  improvingthe  water  routes  from  the  West  to  the  sea- 
board, as  the  lower  the  rates  from  the  western  farmer  to  the  foreign  consumer  the 
better  the  prices  for  grain  will  be  to  the  producer. 
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The  {>roinment  water  route  is  likely  to  renudn  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  We 
who  diol^  look  upon  one  of  the  larger  of  these  lakes  do  so  without  always  giving 
fnll  consideration  to  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in 
the  world  and  that  the  merchant  manne  of  these  Great  Lakes  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  nation  in  the  world  on  the  high  seas,  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
alone  ezcepted—greater  than  France  or  Norway,  or  any  other  two  powers  com- 
bined. Tms  is  shown  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation  in  a 
recent  statement.  The  tonnage  passing  through  the  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  azmnally  is 
almost  tiiree  times  the  tonnage  in  volnme  that  passes  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
grain  and  flonr  constitute  over  one-sixth  of  this  tonnage  and  a  much  larger  per- 
centage in  quantity  of  space  occupied,  most  of  the  other  tonnage  being  ores. 
This  grain  and  flour  comes  mostly  from  Minneapolis  via  Duluth,  from  the  elevators 
at  Dmuth  and  Fort  William,  and  pnraphicallj[  illustrates  one  reason  why  Chica^ . 
is  no  longer  a  tollgate  through  which  the  grain  of  the  Northwest  must  pass  on  its 
way  to  the  seaboard,  whether  it  will  or  not. 

Some  points  were  dev^oped  in  yesterday's  proceedings  which  perhaps  should 
be  noticed. 

Barley. — It  has  been  suggested  that  Armour  &  Co.  practically-  control  the 
barley  market  of  the  country.  This  is  entirely  without  foimdation.  In  fact, 
Armour  &  Co.  have  never  done  but  a  small  business  in  barley,  and  during  this 
year  it  has  been  less,  if  anything,  than  usual.  The  barley  crop  of  th^  XJnited 
States  runs  from  80,000,000  to  100,000.000  bushels  per  year,  more  than  50  pesr  cent 
of  which  is  produced  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  Iowa.    The 

S resent  holdings  of  Armour  &  Co.  in  barley,  at  all  points,  directl^r  or  indirectly, 
o  not  exceed  190,000  bushels,  and  the  aggregate  amount  wmch  they  have 
handled  during  the  whole  season  has  been  2,805.000  bushels. 

Private  cars, — The  problem  of  private  car  lines  does  not  enter  into  the  grain' 
trade  in  any  respect  or  degree.  »3me  four  or  five  years  ago  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing large  clean  cars  and  of  meeting  a  shortage  in  equipment  suitable  for  the 
trade  moved  several  grain  dealers  to  buy  a  number  of  dox  cars  for  transporting 
their  own  grain.  This  never  became  a  practice,  and  so  far  as  the  Armour  Ele- 
vator Company  is  concerned  the  cars  they  then  bought  have  Ions  since  been  sold. 
On  inquiry  I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  Know  that  they 
have  seen  nor  heard  of  only  one  single  private  car  being  used  for  grain  at  Chicago 
during  the  whole  year,  so  that  practically  the  use  of  such  cars  is  obsolete. 

Ownership  of  elevators,—^  far  as  the  ownership  of  the  Armour  elevators  is 
concerned  the  facts  are  these: 

The  elevator  known  as  Armour  A  and  B  was  built  and  paid  for  by  them  and 
stands  on  ground  which  they  own. 

Elevator  B  annex  stands  on  leased  ground,  but  was  built,  paid  for,  and  is  owned 
by  the  Armour  Elevator  Company. 

The  Minnesota  elevator  ana  annex  were  built  on  their  own  land  and  jicdd  for 
by  the  Armour  Elevator  Company. 

The  Columbia  elevator  was  bought  from  a  private  owner  outright. 

The  elevators  known  as  Armour  C,  E,  and  F  are  the  only  ones  which  are  leased, 
and  as  to  these  the  Armour  Elevator  Company  not  only  pays  a  large  rental,  but 
also  assumes  the  obligation  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

Elevator  D  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  Ajrmour  Elevator  Company. 

The  operating  expenses  of  these  elevators  run  from  $850,000  to  $400,000  per  year. 

The  most  exbaustive  investigation  has  failed  to  disclose  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  Chicago  elevator  proprietor  has  ever  mixed  or  handled  grain  stored  in  his 

gublic  elevator  so  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  himself.  The  theory  has  been  that 
e  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  do  so  unless  the  matter  was  controlled  by  law,  and  the 
Illinois  act  of  18^  does  so  control  the  matter  that  anj^  such  temptation  can  not  be 
yielded  to  and  so  that  any  suggestions  in  that  direction  can  not  possibly  be  true. 
The  idea  that  there  is  the  shghtest  connection  between  the  course  of  business  by 
elevator  proprietors  and  the  existence  of  **  bucket  shops,''  so  called,  is  as  novel  as 
it  is  ridiculous. 

For  reasons  already  explained  **  bear  raids  "  upon  the  market,  when  they  are 
attempted  at  all,  are  basea  on  an  alleged  or  actual  surplus  of  foreign  production 
or  a  reduction  in  foreign  comx)etition,  as  to  which  elevator  proprietors  have  neither 
voice,  control,  nor  influence.  To  repeat,  when  the  price  at  Chicago  becomes 
depressed  to  any  material  extent,  by  artificial  means  or  unfounded  causes,  buy- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  at  once  turn  to  that  market  in  order  to  absorb  ite 
offerings. 

In  all  my  long  connection  with  them  Armour  &  Co.  have  never  been  "•  short" 
in  the  grain  market.  Mr.  Armour's  unbroken  iH)]icy  has  always  been  to  build  up 
and  to  resist  and  to  prevent  depression,    lliey  have  never  sold,  and  probably 
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never  will  sell,  a  single  bushel  of  g^ain  which  they  have  not  previously  bought  in 
this  or  a  tributary  market  for  actual  delivery. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  sought  to  discuss  the  questions  under 
review  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  manner.  I  recognize  the  high  purpNOse  of 
this  body  and  appreciate  the  respect  due  to  its  dignity  and  members.  I^assionate 
denunciations  and,  still  less,  attempts  to  besmircn  private  character  or  business 
reputation  are  certainly  not  argument  and  seem  to  me  to  be  out  of  place.  They 
can  onlv  serve  to  bring,  as  they  should,  confusion  and  discredit  upon  those  who 
so  far  forget  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  as  to  indulge  in  them  and  thereby 
seek  to  prostitute  this  meeting  into  an  opportunity  for  malicious  slander  and  a 
display  of  their  personal  spleen  and  animosity.  My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  the  mouths  of  agitators  and  so-called  reformers  do  not  turn  and  never  have 
•turned  the  wheels  of  commerce;  neither  can  they  stop  the  march  of  progress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  say  that  Chicago  handles  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  g^ain  production  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  figures  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  grain  production  that  is 
handled  at  Chicago  enters  into  interstate  and  foreign  comimerce? — A.  Onl^  about 
one-eighth  of  the  total  com  production  of  this  country  ^oes  abroad.  So  it  is  with 
wheat.    It  all  depends  upon  the  crops  and  the  consumptive  demand  of  the  country. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  total  production  comes 
to  Chicago  and  is  handled  here.  You  say  tney  handle  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
production.  That  takes  into  account  domestic  and  foreign  consumption  ?~ A.  I 
mean  the  total  production  in  the  country.  There  comes  to  Chicago  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lorimer.)  It  is  shipped  abroad  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  shipi)ed  all  over 
the  Eastern  States  and  abroad. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  proportion  of  that  which  enters  into  interstate 
foreign  commerce  do  you  get  in  Chicago  and  handle  here  ?  I  don't  consider 
that  which  remains  in  the  States  as  entering  mto  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Have  you  figures  that  will  show  that  ? — A.  I  have  not  here. 

Q.  Would  not  Chicago  handle  more  than  10  per  cent  of  that? — A.  Chicago 
handles  all  that  comes  here,  probably  40  per  cent  of  what  is  shipped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  look  upon  this  ownership  of  the  elevators  by  grain 
dealers  m  Chicago  as  a  matter  of  evolution  that  is  necessary  to  the  conditions 
and  one  that  could  not  be  avoided? — ^A.  I  do;  yes. 

<^.  I  want  to  inquire  if  the  same  evolution  has  taken  place  in  other  and  com- 
peting markets;  that  is,  in  Mnneapolis  and  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis? — 
A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  it  has.  But  this  is  a  larger  market. 
It  nermeates  generally. 

Q.  I  thought  you  testified  that  Minnea^lis  is  now  larger.— A.  They  receive 
more  wheat  than  we  do,  but  not  more  grain  generally.  The  mills  there  absorb 
a  large  portion  of  their  wheat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  these  Southwestern  markets,  such  as  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  St.  Louis?    Thpy  are  competitors  of  Chicago,  are  they  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  old  system  or  commissions  or  operations  by  commission 
merchants  is  in  vogue  there,  or  has  it  been  abandoned,  as  it  has  here? — A.  They 
are  buyers  and  elevator  men  all  over  this  Western  country,  just  as  we  are  here. 
Without  being  able  to  answer  your  question  from  positive  personal  information, 
I  think  the  same  conditions  exist  as  here. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out — whether  the  old  commission  system 
has  been  superseded  by  the  elevator  proprietor. — ^A.  I  think  it  is  very  general;  it 
has  been  tending  that  way  for  some  years.  I  have  been  out  of  the  trade  for  sev- 
eral years  until  I  went  back  into  association  with  Mr.  Armour  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  I  was  out  of  it  2  or  3  years  only,  but  I  can  say  the  evolution  has  been  very 
general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  see  byyour  fiffures  that  1898  was  the  largest  year 
of  grain  receipts  in  the  history. — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  It  struck  me  that  way. — A.  We  have  had  two  or  three  enormous  crop  years. 
I  don't  know  whether  that  is  the  largest  year  or  not.  I  can  figure  it  out  in  a 
moment. 

Q.  If  it  was  the  largest  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  particular  reason 
for  it.  I  did  not  know  but  there  might  have  been  improved  machinery  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  How  much  of  the  wheat  received  here  goes  throuj§^h  the 
elevators  and  how  much  is  shipped  in  on  the  track;  that  is,  what  proportions? — 
A.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  gram  that  comes  here  ^oes  into  the  puolic  elevators, 
the  regular  licensed  elevators;  the  remainder  goes  through  private  elevators. 

Q.  It  all  goes  through  elevators,  all  grain  that  comes  in  here?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
practically  all  that  comes  here  for  sale  on  the  market. 
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Q.  Someone  said  here  this  morning  that  some  grain  came  here  in  carloads  and 
went  ont  in  carloads  without  going  through  the  elevators. — A.  Certainly,  in 
through  carloads;  that  does  not  necessarily  change  the  receipts  here. 

Q.  ft  was  testified  this  morning  that  they  did  not  have  to  pay  elevator  charges 
here. — A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  grain  shipped  from  Mississippi  River  points  and 
other  liver  points  on  through  bills  of  lading.  The  Mississippi  River  business 
ox>erates  adversely  to  this  market;  it  is  a  discrimination  of  that  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  The  wheat  that  is  shipped  from  Mississippi  River  points 
on  a  through  billing  to  New  York,  and  passes  through  Chicago,  is  included  in 
these  figures  you  have  just  given  us,  is  it?— A.  Not  through  bills  of  lading.  These 
figures  represent  only  what  is  handled  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  figures  you  have  there,  represent  the  amount  of  grain 
that  goes  through  the  elevators? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.), Do  your  figures  for  elevators  here  include  the 
so-called  transfer  elevators  owned  by  the  railroads?  There  are  such  elevators, 
are  there  not? — A.  All  the  elevators  do  a  transfer  business. 

Q.  What  you  call  the  annexes?— A.  I  don*t  think  they  have  any  special  elevators 
for  that  purpose  which  are  called  annexes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  these  country  buyers  who  buy  grain  direct  from  the 
farmer  pay  about  the  market  price  for  it  there;  that  is  to  say,  about  what  it  would 
be  worth  with  a  fair  commission  for  handling  it? — A.  I  have  some  special  knowledge 
about  that,  because  I  have  a  brother  engaged  in  the  business  up  in  the  Northwest: 
he  teUs  me  their  average  is  about  2i  or  3  cents  per  bushel.  In  that  they  take  the 
chances  of  the  grain  not  bein^  up  to  the  grade,  of  shortages,  and  differences  in 
quality,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  is,  that  2i  cents  i)er  bushel  is  the  difference 
between  the  Chicago  market  price  and  the  price  paid  the  farmer  with  the  trans- 
portation?- A.  Yes;  that  is  alK)ut  it.  In  that  price  of  coursethere  are  intermedi- 
ate charges  for  elevator  storage  and  handling,  commission,  and  profit. 

Q.  Is  mere  much  variation  or  uncertainty  about  that  transportation  factor-— that 
element  of  cost  to  the  buyer?  Is  it  a  variable  factor— the  transportaion  price?— 
A.  Well,  they  have  the  tariff  constantly  before  them,  and  I  think  they  figure  on 
that. 

Q.  The  printed  tariff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  think  the  published  freight  rate  obtains  after 
all?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  there  one  tariff  published  for  the  use  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  and  another  for  the  use  of  shippers?  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  the  railroads  have  filed  a  tariff  sheet  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  that  they  have  not  only  quoted  other  rates  to  shippers,  but  have  pub- 
lished or  allowed  to  be  published  other  rates.— A.  That  is  not  the  case,  so  far  as  I 
know.    I  don't  believe  it. 

Q.  You  brought  out  very  plainly  in  your  paper  the  price  you  pay;  now,  with 
about  what  commission?  In  some  cases  would  it  be  as  low  as  a  quarter  of  a  cent? — 
A.  Yes;  even  lower  than  that.  That  varies,  of  course;  sometimes  it  is  less  and 
sometimes  it  is  more,  according  to  the  chances  we  take. 

Q.  Would  the  average  be  a  cent  now? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  And  with  a  1  per  cent  commission  he  gets  the  rest  of  it  at  the  other  end? — ^A. 
The  idea  I  wish  to  convey  is  that  in  times  of  sharp  comjwtition  we  have  to  fall 
back  on  a  portion  of  this  storage  charge,  which  we  assume,  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  bushel  for  the  first  10  days,  and  sometimes  we  may  have  to  assume  the 
greater  part  of  that. 

Q.  And  of  course  if  the  wheat  is  held  for  a  longtime  the  interest  on  your  money 
becomes  a  natural  charge? — ^A.  Becomes  a  factor;  of  course. 

Q.  Is  the  farmer  getting  his  share  at  the  other  end? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  that  the 
farmers  in  the  West  find  no  competition  for  their  grain;  that  the  so-called  elevator 
trust  controls  matters  so  that  they  can  sell  to  but  one  man  and  for  one  price.  Do 
you  believe  that  is  really  the  complaint  with  farmers  or  is  it  a  complaint  that  is 
put  forward  by  the  commission  men  of  Chicago  who  have  been  injured  by  the  new 
system?— A.  I  think  the  latter  theory  is  correct.  I  think  the  farmer  gets  more 
out  of  it  than  anyone  else. 

Q.  You  think  the  farmer  gets  more  under  the  new  conditions  than  under  the 
old?— A.  I  do;  yes.  I  think  the  farmer  is  benefited  by  the  present  conditions. 
We  are  positive  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Armour  is  a  very 
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large  owner  in  the  Milwaxikee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  property,  and  that  he  has  a 
large  number  of  elevators  along  that  system  of  railroads.  It  has  been  charged, 
and  persons  have  stated  in  my  presence,  that  when  Mr.  Armoor  could  buy  grain 
along  the  St.  Paul  road  he  would  do  it  instead  of  buying  grain  elsewhere;  and  it 
was  also  said  that  when  he  started  out  to  buy  grain  along  that  line,  other  buyers 
could  not  buy  there  at  the  same  time.  I  donx  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? — 
A.  It  is  absolutely  untrue.  wArmour  &  Ck>.  own  no  elevators  along  the  line  of  the 
St.  Paul  road  except  their  elevators  in  Chicago;  that  is,  the  Minnesota  terminal 
elevator,  the  Minnesota  annex,  and  A  and  B  and  B  annex  on  GKx)se  Island.  These 
are  on  terminals  of  the  St.  Paul,  so  that  the  grain  that  comes  over  the  St.  Paul,  that 
we  have  no  interest  in,  goes  through  them.  We  have  no  elevators  along  the  line 
of  the  St.  Paul  road;  we  own  no  country  elevators  except,  perhaps,  now  and  then 
one  in  different  sections;  none  on  the  lines  of  this  road  at  all. 

Q.  Does  the  relation  which  Mr.  Armour  has  with  the  transportion  company 
and  with  the  elevator  company,  in  your  opinion,  cause  him  to  receive  any  advan- 
tages as  a  shipber?— A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  You  think  every  other  man  has  the  same  advantages? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the 
same  facilities.  If  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  saying  ugly  things  about  us, 
and  about  Mr.  Armour  personally,  had  the  same  facilities  for  handling  their  grain 
business  they  would  undoubtedly  avail  themselves  of  them. 

Q.  I  refer  simply  to  the  transportation  cost. — A.  No;  there  is  nothing  in  that 
at  all  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqbr.)  Can  an  independent  buyer  of  grain  along  this  line  of 
railroad  reach  a  i)ublic  elevator  here  in  Chicago  with  his  carload  of  grain  without 
paying  a  switching  charge? — ^A.  I  think  the  switching  charge  is  very  general 
where  grain  is  switched  to  other  roads,  but  there  is  none  to  public  elevators  on 
the  same  road. 

Q.  In  other  words,  are  there  any  public  elevators  on  the  line  of  this  road  at  the 
terminal  here,  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Paul  road? — A.  We  have  two  public  eleva- 
tors over  there,  and  also  one  of  our  elevators  is  on  the  Burlington  road  here. 
Elevator  E  is  a  public  elevator. 

Q.  These  pubuc  elevators  are  at  the  service  of  the  independent  buyer?— A.  En- 
tirely so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  between  vour 
comi>any  and  Mr.  Counselman's  corporation  to  fix  the  price  of  grain,  or  the  buy- 
ing or  selling  price  of  grain  at  any  place? — A.  There  is  a  sort  of  an  agreement 
for  ascertaining  the  price  that  can  safely  be  paid  for  grain  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  It  is  really  in  the  interest  of  Chicago , 
and  was  inaugurated  for  the  purxx)se  of  meeting  Southwestern  competition. 

Q.  And  Northwestern,  too?— A.  More  x>articularly  Southwestern.  Not  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  value  of  grain  so  much  as  to  sustain  the  price.  It  is 
nothing  that  operates  against  the  farmer  at  all;  it  is  directly  to  the  contrary,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Q.  One  of  the  operators  on  the  board  of  trade  who  does  that  work  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  yoursr — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Counselman  and  others? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  stated  here  that  the  railroads  have  been  the  cause  of  the  warehouse 
men  purchasing  grain  on  account  of  a  discrimination  that  they  had  made  against 
Clucago  in  the  through  rate.   Is  that  true? — A.  On  account  of  what  discrimination? 

Q.  Discrimination  against  Chicago  meixshants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Because  of  the  making  of  the  through  rate,  which  would 
be  less  than  the  local  rate  here  and  the  local  rate  beyond?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it 
would  be  a  factor  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  ("By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  testimony  this  morning  seemed  to  be  to  the  effect 
that  tne  warehouse  men  would  not  be  purchasers  of  fpr&in  now  had  it  not  been 
for  that  condition;  that  the  railroads  forced  them  into  it. — A.  I  think  that  is  so 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  question  of  rates  on  through 
bilnng  and  rates  for  local  shipments  is  a  serious  transportation  question  here  in 
the  Middle  West?— A.  I  think  it  is;  I  think  there  are  times,  however,  when  it  is 
more  formidable  than  at  other  times. 

Q.  How  does  it  operate  as  regards  the  interests  of  intermediate  x>oints  between 
the  lakes  and  the  Missouri  River;  do  they  suffer  through  that  factor? — ^A.  I 
understand  they  pay  the  local  rate. 

Q.  And  they  would  naturally  suffer  from  that,  would  they  not? — ^A.  That  would 
be  my  judgment  about  it;  I  never  came  in  contact  with  that  very  closely,  but 
that  would  be  my  -judgment. 

Q.  The  system,  tnen ,  results  in  quite  a  serious  discrinunation  over  small  places? — 
A.  Yes.    We  should  very  much  prefer  to  see  it  done  away  with. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  state  that  there  was  no  testimony  given 
here  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Armour  monopolized  the  barley  trade  of  the  country, 
but  a  gentleman  in  New  York  who  sells  oarley  to  brewers  to  malt  throughout  the 
country  told  me  that  Mr.  Ai*mour  did  control  and  monopolize  that  product  and 
that  he  had  to  go  to  Mr.  Armour  for  barley  whenever  he  wanted  i  t. — A.  All  I  know 
is  just  as  I  have  given  it  here.  That  is  the  actual  condition  of  things.  I  heard  of 
several  things  that  have  been  presented  to  you  and  I  at  once  volunteered  the 
information  I  had.  I  perhaps  have  not  succeeded,  but  I  feel  that  when  charges 
of  such  a  nature  are  made  against  a  man  that  1  have  had  dealings  with  dunng 
the  greater  part  of  my  business  life,  it  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  answered. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Inquiry  was  made  nere  as  to  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Armour  controlled  the  barley  trade  of  the  country.— A.  I  do  not  allude  to 
that  particularly,  but  to  some  other  charges  that  were  not  only  made  yesterday, 
but  have  been  made  to  my  knowledge  at  a  half  dozen  other  places  by  the  same 
individual.    It  is  the  same  old  speech. 

(J.  You  evidently  know  the  sneech? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was  given  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  Palmer  House  and  before  the  Single  Tax  League;  it  has  been  given 
before  quite  a  number  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Grain  Association 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  think  I  could  almost  repeat  it  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  should  have  objected  to  this  yesterday . — A. 

Wnen  a  man  like  Mr.  Armour  is  called  the  greatest  highway  robber  in  the  coun- 
try, the  one  calling  him  that  draws  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  yon  anything  to  do  with  the  packing-house 
depai-tment  of  Armour  &  Co.? — ^A.  No,  sir;'  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Armour  &  Co. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  IS,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  EDWABD  P.  BACON, 

Representative  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade, 

The  subcommission  on  transx>ortation  met  at  10.10  a.  m., November  18,  1890, 
Mr.  C.J.  Harris  presiding. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Bacon  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (Mr.  C.  J.  Harris. )  Mr.  Bacon,  will  you  give  us  your  name  and  address? — A. 
Edward  P.  Bacon,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  there?— A.  I  am  in  the  grain  commission  business. 

Q.  You  have  been  sumimoned  before  us  to  give  us,  if  you  have  any  complaints 
to  make  or  any  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  to  the  workings  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce law,  any  instances  of  rebates  or  discriminations  given  by  rail- 
roads; and  we  would  ask  you,  in  your  own  way,  to  give  to  this  commission  your 
ideas  upon  these  subjects. — a.  I  will  say  by  the  way  of  introduction,  that  I  nave 
given  very  close  attention  to  the  working  of  the  mterstate-commerce  law  ever 
since  its  adoption,  and  have  paid  close  attention  to  the  important  decisions  of  the 
commission,  and  also  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  that  have 
been  appealed  from  the  commission  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  will  say  further 
that  I  took  an  active  interest  in  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law. 
I  was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  committee  on  the  interstate-commerce  act,  of  which 
Senator  Cullum,  I  believe,  was  chairman,  at  its  session  here  in  Chicago  before  the 
X)a8sage  of  the  act  in  1885  or  1886, 1  believe.  1  was  also  a  delegate  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade  for  several  years 
in  succession  about  that  time,  and  was  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  proposed  interstate-commerce  act,  and 
was  appointed,  also,  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade  to  confer  with  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  the  framing  of  the  act  to 
conform,  as  far  as  might  be,  with  the  views  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and 
by  that  means  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  those  who  were  the  most  active  in 
originating  and  framing  the  act.  I  mention  these  points  to  show  that  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  workings  of  the  law. 

I  have  a]so  been  chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  several  years  which  has  had  charge  of  the  case  brought  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milwaukee  before  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  secure  the  removal  of  what  we  deemed  to  be  discriminations  against  Milwau- 
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kee  in  rates  of  freight  on  grain  from  points  in  the  Northwest,  as  comx>ared  with 
rates  to  Minneapolis.  That  case  was  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  8  years  before  any  decision  was  reached,  and  the  decision  was  finally 
reached  in  January,  18d8,  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  commission  to  the  several  railroads  concerned 
(six  different  railroad  companies  0];)erating  in  the  Northwest) ,  requiring  a  reduc- 
tion of  differentials  to  Milwaukee  as  compared  with  Minneapolis,  to  a  basis  corre- 
sponding to  the  differences  in  their  distance  tariff  rates  for  corresponding  distances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger. )  Was  that  order  satisfactory  to  Milwaukee? — ^A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  obeyed  promptly  by  the  railroad  companies? — ^A.  I  was  coming  to 
that.  The  railroad  companies,  some  5  months  afterwards,  issued  tariffs  reducing 
the  differentials  to  about  one-half  the  amount  required  in  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission, still  leaving  the  rates  to  Milwaukee  as  compared  with  Minneapolis  dis- 
proportionate, and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  Milwaukee  no  practical  relief. 
It  was  a  coincidence,  I  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  differentials  ordered  by  the 
commission  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  differences  in  values  of  grain  in 
the  two  markets,  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis,  and  if  the  order  had  been  fully 
complied  with  by  the  railway  companies  Milwaukee  would  have  been  thereby 
placed  on  an  exact  equality  with  Minneapolis  with  reference  to  the  territory  in 
which  grain  ori^atea,  and  from  which  Milwaukee  derived  its  wheat  and  a  large 
share  of  its  busmess.  The  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  consequence, 
brought  the  matter  again  before  the  commission  in  the  form  of  a  supplementary 
complaint,  and  the  commission  appointed  a  hearing  in  Chicaj^o  shortly  afterwards, 
at  wnich  the  case  was  thoroughly  reviewed  and  tne  commission  affirmed  its  pre- 
vious ruling  and  order.  The  railway  companies,  however,  failed  to  make  any 
further  reduction  in  the  existing  differentials.  Most  of  the  roads  were  willing  to 
comply  fully;  but  one  of  the  principal  lines,  consisting  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  roads,  refused 
to  give  its  assent  to  the  proposed  modifications  in  the  tariff  which  had  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted  for  adoption  bv  all  of  the  lines  concerned.  It  appears,  in 
the  arrangement  between  the  several  lines  in  relation  to  rates  in  competing  terri- 
tory, any  one  line  has  the  power  to  veto  any  rate  proposed.  At  any  rate,  tluit  was 
the  effect  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  noncompliance  of  this  Northwestern  and 
Omaha  line,  and  the  rates  were  not  put  into  effect. 

Q.  Does  that  grievance  still  exist? — A.  The  matter  still  stands  in  that  state. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest?— A.  Let  me  say,  before  answering  that, 
what  has  e8cai>ed  me;  I  was  about  to  say  that  the  commission  further  took  up  the 
matter  by  correspondence  with '  the  Northwestern  and  Omaha  line,  hoping  to 
secure  compliance  with  its  rulinjp^,  but  thus  far  without  any  effect,  and  there  is 
no  apparent  probabilitv  of  any  further  result  bein^  accomplished,  owing  to  the 
determined  attitude  of  that  line  in  resisting  the  equalization  of  rates  with  reference 
to  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee,  its  evident  purpose  being  to  favor  the  movement  of 
the  grain  to  Minneapolis  in  preference  to  Milwaukee,  owing  apparently  to  the 
interests  of  the  Omaha  road  being  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the  Minne- 
axx)lis  than  with  the  Milwaukee  market.  The  ownership  of  the  Northwestern 
company  and  the  Omaha  companv,  as  this  commission  is  probably  aware,  is  very 
largely  identical,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Northwestern  com- 
pany to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Omaha  company  even  at  the  expense  of  its  own. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "  The  Omaha  company?"  I 
thougnt  you  were  talking  about  Minneapolis. — ^A.  The  '*  Omaha  comjMuiy  "  is  the 
common  term  by  which  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Itailway 
is  known. 

O.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  is  the  line  from  the  south  into  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  is  it? — A.  It  is  a  line  commencing  at  Elroy,  Wis.,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway,  extending  northwest  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
and  from  these  cities  southwest  to  Omaha,  with  two  or  three  short  branch  lines 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Nebraska.  It  intersects  this  wheat  country  from 
which  both  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee  derive  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat 
for  milling  purx)oses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  asked  you  if  this  evil  or  grievance  was  still  in  existence, 
and  you  said  yes;  I  then  asked  you  if  you  had  any  remedy  to  recommend  or  sug- 
gest to  us,  or  any  process  to  suggest  by  which  a  remedy  could  be  brought  about 
in  the  way  of  legislation  —A.  llie  remedy  which  I  would  suggest  and  which,  it 
seems  to  me  would  be  effective,  would  be  the  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to  enforce  its 
orders.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  one  or  two  recent  decisions,  has  denied  that  power 
to  the  commission  which  the  public  had  generally  considered  that  it  possessed. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  power  was  never  questioned;  its  orders 
were  complied  with  very  generally. 

Q.  What  power  do  you  refer  to?    Power  to  make  rates? — A.  Not  the  power  to 
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make  rates,  bat  the  power  to  enforce  its  ratings;  or  the  power,  apon  investigation 
of  any  particalar  case  and  the  determining  that  discrimination  exists  or  that 
existing  rates  are  anreasonable,  to  enforce  its  order  as  to  the  modification  and 
qas^fication  of  those  rates,  which  woald  be,  of  coarse,  only  after  a  fall  hearing  of 
all  parties  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Yon  mean  to  enforce  its  power  to  revise  rates? — ^A. 
To  revise  rates  and  to  apply  and  prescribe  remedial  rates 

Q.  On  particalar  conmiodities?— A.  On  ^rticalar  commodities  and  in  partica- 
lar cases  that  have  been  broaght  before  it  in  which  all  parties  have  been  heard. 

Q.  Woald  it  not  be  well  to  state  the  programme  by  wliich  the  commission  coold 
be  vested  with  this  power?  What  change  in  the  law  do  yoa  sagcest? — ^A .  I  do  not 
know  that  I  coald  specify  particalarly  jast  what  changes  in  the  law  woald  be 
reqaired,  bat  I  woald  sav  that  the  law  shoald  definitely  state  that  the  orders  of 
the  commission,  after  fall  hearing  and  investigation  of  the  case,  shoald  be  carried 
oat  by  the  carriers  to  whom  the  orders  are  given. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  yoa  think  it  woald  be  fair  to  the  railroads  to  make 
that  decree  of  the  commission  absolate,  withoat  any  appeal?— A.  There  shoald  be 
opportanity  for  appeal  in  order  to  give  the  parties  farther  hearing  in  the  case  as 
to  the  existence  ot  the  facts  determined  or  arrived  at  by  the  commission  at  its 
hearing;  bat  if  these  facts  are  foand  to  be  as  declared  by  the  commission,  then  its 
orders  shoald  be  enforced. 

Q.^  Yoa  mean  enforced  pending  the  appeal  or  enforced  for  all  time? — A.  I  mean 
shoald  be  enforced  for  alt  time.  It  is  a  qaestion  in  my  mind  whether  decisions 
or  orders  of  that  kind  shoald  be  pat  into  effect  pending  an  appeal,  bat  there  are 
good  reasons  why  they  shoald,  the  fact  being  tnat  the  earners  can  dela>^  cases 
almost  indefinitely,  and  by  reason  of  that  can  prevent  the  carrying  oat  of  jastice 
and  conseqaently  inflict  apon  the  pablic  the  continaance  of  the  evil  for  almost  an 
indefinite  period.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  commission's  orders  shoald  be 
immediately  effective,  with  opportanity  of  appeal  and  a  reversal  of  the  order  in 
case  it  shoald  be  foand  by  the  coarts  to  be  reqaisite;  and  I  believe  the  harden 
woald  be  less  if  the  carriers  were  obliged  to  carry  oat  these  orders  pending  the 
resalt  of  these  appeals. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  inqoire,  in  this  case  broaght  by  Milwaakee,  why  yoa  have 
not  appealed  to  the  coarts  to  have  the  order  of  the  commission  enforced. — A. 
For  the  simple  reason  that  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Sapreme  Court  render  it 
utterly  hopeless;  that  is,  the  Sapreme  Court  has  declared  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  no  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  interstate-commerce 
act  to  say  what  rates  shall  be  put  into  effect.  It  declares  that  the  conmiission's 
power  is  timited  to  investigation  and  rendering  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  rates 
m  existence  are  reasonable  or  not,  and  whether  they  are  discriminative  or  not, 
and  to  urging  their  correction.  It  denies  absolutely  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  declare  what  would  be  reasonable  rates  and  to  require  the  carriers  to  put  such 
rates  into  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  Minneax)olis,  through  its  close  lake  com- 
munications, have  naturally  a  tittle  advantage  over  Milwaukee  in  the  shipment 
of  freights? — ^A.  The  cost  of  transx)ortation  from  Minneapolis  to  the  seaboard 
exceeds  the  cost  from  Milwaukee  by  just  about  the  differentials  in  rates  that  were 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  points  in  the  West  to 
these  two  terminal  i)ointB. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Otjen.)  Bywayof  Duluth?— A.  Yes;  by  way  of  Duluth. 

Q.  And  if  this  rate  were  enforced  or  carried  out  it  would  place  the  two  cities 
on  an  equal  footing?— A.  On  an  exact  equality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  if  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  were  to  be  put  into  immediate  effect  and  then  an  appeal 
allowed  that  the  appeal  would  be  acted  upon  much  sooner  than  if  the  other 
course  was  pursued?— A.  Unquestionably  it  would;  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  carriers  to  obtain  a  decision  on  appeal  as  early  as  practicable. 

Q.  And  the  other  side  would  not  obstruct? — A.  They  would  not  have  any 
motive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  companies  to  prolong  the 
titigation  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  and  subject  the  pubtic  to  the  burden  of 
these  discriminative  rates. 

<^.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  In  case  of  an  apx)eal,  would  you  have  the  court 
review  the  facts  or  would  you  have  the  facts  as  found  by  the  commission  stand? — 
A.  I  think  the  facts  as  found  ^  the  commission  should  constitute  the  evidence 
in  the  case  before  the  court.  The  court  should  pass  only  upon  the  law  of  the  case. 
If  the  commission  has  made  an  error  in  the  application  of  the  law  the  court 
should  pass  on  that;  but,  the  commission  being  an  expert  body,  having  the  means 
of  investigation  and  Inquiry,  and  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  various 
channels  of  communication  and  various  means  of  competition,  and  everything 
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pertaining  to  the  making  up  of  rates,  the  determination  of  the  facts  before  the 
commission  should  be  final. 

Q.  That  is,  the  facts  as  found  by  the  commission  should  be  the  facts  assumed 
by  the  court? — ^A.  That  is  it  exactly.  That  reminds  me,  there  have  been  cases 
carried  to  the  United  States  court  in  which  new  evidence  has  been  presented  by 
the  railroad  companies  in  their  defense,  which  has  been  withheld  when  the 
case  was  heard  before  the  commission;  evidently  withheld  for  the  purx)06e  of  pro- 
longing the  litigation  and  getting  more  time. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  C  J.  Harris.)  Is  that  point  now  thoroughly  digested?— A.  I  will 
go  a  little  further  into  the  matter  of  amendments  of  the  interstate-commerce  law, 
particularly  that  section  about  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  I  think  that  the 
provision  should  place  with  the  commission  full  discretion  in  regard  to  that  sec- 
tion, which  is  now  limited  by  a  provision  that  the  rates  shall  be  no  greater  for 
the  shorter  than  for  the  longer  distance,  under  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions.  Now,  the  commission,  as  a  rule,  under  that  clause  *^  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  and  conditions,"  hold  that  only  water  competition  changes  the 
circumstances  and  conditions.  In  a  case  about  a  year  ago,  however,  before  the 
Supreme  Court — ^the  S(x;ial  Circle  case — ^the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  railroad 
competition  was  clearly  a  change  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  which  would 
warrant  the  suspension  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  consequently  made  that  clause  inoperative  by  that  ruling.  Now,  I  claim 
that  that  provision  '*  under  substantially  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  " 
should  be  stricken  out  entirely  from  that  clause,  making  the  long  and  short  haul 
provision  absolutely  imperative  except  in  cases  in  which  the  commission,  after 
full  consideration  and  hearing  of  all  parties,  believes  it  exi>edient  in  its  own 
judgment  to  suspend  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  would  make  that  discretionary  with  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  Entirely  discretionary  with  the  commission,  so  that  when  the  commis- 
sion has  rendered  the  decision  in  the  case  the  railroad  companies  can  not  carry  it 
up  to  any  other  court  to  determine  whether  the  circumstances  and  conditions  are 
similar  or  not.  The  commission  is  best  qualified  to  judge  on  that  point  on  account 
of  its  experience  and  its  knowledge  of  the  working  of  transportation. 

Q.  1  judge  from  what  you  said,  your  own  idea  is  that  only  water  competition 
would  change  conditions? — ^A.  I  believe  the  commission  is  eminently  sound  in 
that  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  spoke  about  discriminations  in  rebates;  do  vou 
want  to  deal  further  with  that? — A.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to 
pooling. 

Q.  I  have  your  letter  here  that  you  are  in  favor  of  that.  I  wish  you  would 
introduce  that  as  a  part  of  your  testimony. — A.  I  will  say,  in  regard  tothe propo- 
sition to  legalize  pooling,  that  1  have  with  me  a  letter  signed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milwaukee,  addressed  to  the  Industrial  Commission, 
in  which  he  states  (reading) : 

**  I  am  also  instructed  by  vote  of  the  Doard  of  directors  of  this  body  to  inform 
you  that  the  chamber  has  at  various  times  unqualifiedly  advocated  the  amend- 
ment of  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  as  to  i)ennit  pooling  of  railway  earnings 
under  traffic  arrangements  subject  to  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  body,  con- 
firmed by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  of  the  fuU  cluunber,  composed  of  600 
business  men  of  Milwaukee,  that  such  an  amendment  will  be  the  most  effective 
remedy  against  the  evils  of  rate  cutting  and  favoritism  to  large  shippers.*' 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  letter  does  not  say  what  would  tend  to  elimi- 
nate aiscriminations  as  against  localities? — ^A.  It  is  only  in  general  terms  an 
expression  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  that  letter  express  your  own  opinion? — A.  I 
am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  that.  I  will  say  further,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  pooling  and  the  arjguments  advanced  in  favor  of  and 
against  it  during  the  discussion  of  the  law  for  years,  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion 
that  the  legalizing  of  pooling  of  railway  earnings  is  the  only  practicable  means 
of  securing  uniformity,  equality,  and  stability  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
freight,  and  also  the  only  means  of  avoiding  discriminative  rates  between  various 
points.  I  would,  however,  have  the  rates  under  pooling  contracts  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  absolute  authority  to  order 
such  changes  in  those  rates  from  time  to  time  as  might  be  deemed  best,  and  these 
orders  to  go  into  immediate  effect. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  would  give  the  railroads  unlimited  i)ower  to 
enforce  their  contracts  with  each  other? — ^A.  I  would  have  the  pooling  contracts 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  they  go  into  effect,  and 
the  rates  subject  to  any  change  that  the  commission  might  direct  after  they  have 
gone  into  effect. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.)  You  would  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion provide  a  maximum  rate  above  which  they  should  not  go,  rather  than  an 
absolute  rate;  is  that  it? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  regard  the  fixing  of  maximimi  and 
minimum  rates  as  a  practical  remedy  or  as  a  practical  means  of  relief.  In  case 
of  maximum  rates  they  must  necessarily  be  nxed  hi^h  enough  to  cover  all  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions;  and  the  same  with  minimum  rates;  they  must  be 
fixed  so  low  they  would  never  be  operative.  In  case  of  maximum  rates  they  must 
necessarily  be  higher  than  the  rates  ought  to  be  in  certain  localities  and  under 
certain  conditions,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  be  only  an  evil;  but  the  commis- 
sion should  have  absolute  power  in  case  of  pooling  contracts  to  determine  what 
the  rates  shall  be  in  every  x>articular  instance. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  When  men  speak  of  fixing  the  maximum  rates 
they  mean,  do  they  not,  the  fixing  of  a  schedule  for  that  entire  classification. 
That  is  what  you  had  in  mind?  While  you  are  advocating  giving  the  commis- 
sion power  to  pass  only  u^n  one  x>articular  rate  or  a  limited  number  of  rates 
that  may  be  called  in  quesnon,  when  you  speak  of  fixing  the  maximum  rates  the 
ordinary  man  thinks  of  a  schedule  covering  the  entire  classification? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereas,  you  are  talking  now  of  ^vin^  the  commission  power  to  determine 
only  an  individual  rate  within  a  classification? — A.  To  determine  all  rates  l^at 
are  fixed  by  the  railroads  under  their  pooling  arrangements.  Pooling  arrange- 
ments are  confined  to  business  between  certain  important  points — certain  com- 
mercial centers — and  whatever  rates  are  fixed  under  pooling  contracts  the  commis- 
sion should  have  entire  control  of  each  and  every  individual  and  separate  rate. 
No  general  maximum  rate  can  be  applied  to-day;  they  will  be  of  no  effect.  I 
have  observed  the  working  of  maximum  rates  to  some  extent,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  Elinois.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  of  Illinois  have  had 
power  ever  since  1873  to  fix  maximum  rates  for  che  State  of  Illinois,  and  they 
have  issued  from  time  to  time  complete  schedules  of  rates  and  tables  of  classifica- 
tion, and  specified  certain  rates  for  certain  distances  for  certain  commodities  and 
certain  classes  throughout  the  State;  the  result  has  been  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies have  very  generally,  under  the  infiuence  of  competition  and  owing  to  vary- 
ing conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  fixed  rates  vei*y  much  lower  than  the 
maximum  rates  prescribed  by  the  commission,  and  nothwithstanding  the  com- 
mission has  reduced  its  maximum  rates  from  time  to  time,  they  can  not  m^e  a 
scale  of  maximum  rates  that  is  low  enough  to  meet  the  existing  conditions  in 
certain  portions  of  the  State.  Generally,  throughout  the  State,  so  far  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  rates — ^and  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  so  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  Wisconsin,  in  comparison  with  Illinois — I  find  the  actual  rates  enforced 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  are  verv  much  less  than  the  maximum  rate ;  and  it  would 
prove  to  be  equally  the  case  if  attempted  throughout  the  country.  It  would  be 
more  so,  in  fact,  because  the  field  is  so  much  larger,  and  so  many  elements  of 
competition  enter  into  the  extensive  transportation  nrom  one  part  of  the  country  to 
anotner,  as  compared  with  the  few  that  enter  into  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Maximum  rates  for  the  country  at  large  would  be  of  less  value  than  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  In  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  such 
absolute  powers  as  you  siig^est,  do  you  fear  that  there  might  be  at  some  time  in 
that  body  a  condition  of  afcairs  that  would  bankrupt  all  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try? Have  you  looked  at  that  side  of  the  question  at  all? — ^A.  All  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  their  fixing  of  rates  is  to  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  rates  made 
under  pooling  contracts.  But,  to  answer  your  question » the  Supreme  Court  has 
very  wisely  decided — at  all  events,  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  tlunk  also  the  Supreme  Court — ^have  decided  in  important  cases  that  the  making 
of  rates  that  are  unremunerative  is  unconstitutional  on  account  of  their  practi- 
cally bein^  confiscatory  of  the  property.  The  railroads  are  fully  protected  by 
that  principle,  which  is  fully  established. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  That  was  brought  out  in  Smith  v,  Ames?— A.  Yea; 
particularly  in  that  case,  but  there  have  been  similar  decisions  in  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  everybody  admits  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  it. 

t(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  .The  fact  that  the  rate  was  unremunerative  would  have 
proved  in  court  and  the  decision  to  that  effect  obtained.  In  the  meantime 
that  rate  would  be  going  on  all  the  while,  would  it  not,  according  to  your  revised 
plan? — ^A.  Yes;  but  t^ere  must  be  hardships  sustained  somewhere,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  there  would  be  less  hardship  if  the  rates  were  required  to  go  into 
immediate  effect. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  court  would  have  the  power  of  injunction, 
would  it  not?— A.  That  would  be  a  legal  question  I  would  not  pass  upon. 

Q.  It  does  exercise  it  now,  as  yon  know?— A.  There  have  been  cases  in  which 
the  enforcement  of  rates  has  been  enjoined,  but  my  point  is  that  while  it  would 
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be  unjust  to  the  railroads  to  be  required  to  submit  to  rates  prescribed  bv  the 
commission  which  they  might  deem  unjust  aad  unreasonable,  and  were  endeav- 
oring through  the  courts  to  resist,  yet  the  injury  to  the  railroad  companies  pend- 
ing the  determination  of  the  question  would  be  very  much  less  than  if  the  public 
were  left  to  the  continued  infliction  of  injustice  and  exorbitant  rates  for  the 
lenp^  of  time  which  the  railroad  companies  could  protract  this  litigation,  which 
is  litigation  of  a  most  difficult  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  more  probability  that  the  railroad  compa- 
nies would  suffer  by  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  than 
there  is  that  the  people  and  commerce  of  the  country  would  suffer? — A.  Not  nearly 
as  much,  it  seems  to  me.  The  point  is  well  established  now  for  their  protection, 
which  there  is  no  probability  of  an  attempt  to  overturn. 

Q.  They  seem  always  to  oe  able  to  have  their  interests  taken  care  of  better 
than  the  other  side? — ^A.  Very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Axe  you  familiar  with  the  recent  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  regards  the  differentials  between  flour  and  wheat  to 
the  Eastern  seaboard? — ^A.  I  am,  to  some  extent,  and  I  have  something  to  present 
on  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  substance  of  that  order? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it,  in  brief? — ^A.  It  was  that  the  export  rate  on  wheat  should  not 
be  more  than  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  rate  on  flour. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  roads  have  complied  with  that  order? — A.  They  have 
partially,  and  partially  not.  I  have  a  statement  which  has  been  prepared  for  me 
bv  George  A.  Schroeder,  manager  of  the  freight  bureau,  Milwaukee  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  I  will  present  as  part  of  my  testimony. 

(^.  Before  you  present  that,  let  me  ask,  do  you  know  whether  the  roads,  in  com- 
plying with  that  order,  raised  the  rate  on  wheat  for  exporter  reduced  the  rate  on 
flour  for  export?— A.  The  rates  were  changed  on  the  1st  of  November,  which  is 
the  time  of  year  at  which  rates  are  generally  advanced  between  Chicago  and  the 
seaboard,  and  I  believe  they  were  both  advanced;  I  am  auite  sure  they  were. 

O.  On  both  wheat  and  flour?— A.  On  both  wheat  and  nour. 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  difference  2  cents  according  to  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion?— A.  They  made  that  difference  from  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
seaboard,  but  there  are  intermediate  points  from  which  the  rates  vary. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  bringing  out — it  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were 

fiven  this  authority  you  speak  of  as  regards  the  differences  in  rates,  differentials 
etween  localities,  between  commodities  and  localities  as  well— would  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  roads  interested  to  protect  themselves  by  increasing  the  lower  rate 
to  a  relative  equality  with  the  higher  rate,  instead  of  reducing  tne  higher  rate; 
in  other  words,  you  would  allow  the  roads  that  privilege? — ^A.  I  think  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  justifiable  that  it  should  be  aone.  1  should  think  the  super- 
vision of  the  commission  over  the  companies  would  protect  the  public  from  any 
wrong  adjustment  of  the  rates  to  comply  with  such  a  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  you  tell  us  how  much  the  difference  has  been 
this  summer  between  the  export  and  the  domestic  rate  on  wheat?— A.  I  have  not 
the  figures  with  me  that  have  been  enforced  during  the  summer,  but  I  have  those 
put  into  effect  November  1.  I  want,  here,  to  correct  the  statement  I  made  in 
regard  to  the  export  and  domestic  rate,  that  the  difference  is  2  cents  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  seaboard;  I  should  have  said  from  Chica^  to  the  sea- 
board. This  statement  I  have  will  give  you  pretty  specific  information  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  I  will  read  it  before  going  further: 

The  following  are  the  present  all-rail  rates  on  export  and  domestic  grain  and 
grain  products,  as  per  published  tariffs  effective  November  1 ,  18U9. 

I  will  say  right  here  the  rates  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  the  seaboard  are 
the  same;  they  are  uniform. 

Q.  Rail  rates  or  lake  rates? — A.  Rail  rates  and  lake  and  rail  rates  combined  are 
always  the  same  from  the  two  points  to  all  points  on  the  seaboard. 

Q.  Do  lake  rates  vary? — ^A.  They  vary  continually. 

Q.  As  you  can  charter  them?— A.  It  is  regulated  by  charter.  The  rates  from 
points  in  the  West  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  are  the  same.  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee are  practically  one  point  and  are  so  treated  in  the  matter  of  rates  of  trans- 
portation.    (Witness  continues  reading.) 

Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  New  York:  Cents. 

Export  grain  per  100 20 

Domestic  grain  per  100 .  22 

Grain  products  per  100 22 

Mississippi  River  to  Jt^ew  York: 

Export  grain  per  100 20 

Domestic  grain  per  100 25.5 
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The  following  table  shows  the  through  rates  on  export  wheat  versus  the  through 
rates  on  wheat  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  plus  the  rate  on  the  manufactured 
product: 


Export 
wheat. 


Colmnbiis,  Nebr.,    to  Mlnlflslppl 

Blyer. 
MisslaBippi  Biy er  to  New  York 


Through 


SioQZ  City,  Iowa,  to  MisslaBippi 

Blyer. 
Mississippi  Biy  er  to  New  York 


Through 

to  Missisifippi 
Mississippi  Biyer  to  New  York 

Through 


Sheldon,  Iowa,  to  Missisifippi  Blyer 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Mississippi 

Biyer. 
Mississippi  Biyer  to  New  York 


Through 


CenU. 
21 

20 


41 


21 
20 


41 


10 
20 


80 


18 
20 


83 


Ctolumbns  to  Chicago . 
Chicago  to  New  York 


Through. 


Sioux  City  to  Chicago 
Chicago  to  New  York. 


Through. 


Sheldon  to  Chicago  . . . 
Chicago  to  New  York. 

Through 


Dee  Moines  to  Chicago. 
Chicago  to  New  York.. 


Through. 


Wheat 

and 

flour. 


Cents. 
26 
22 


48 


23 
22 


45 


22 
22 


44 


18 


40 


Differ- 
ence. 


Cents. 


The  rate  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  New  York  is  alike  for  export  and  domestic  flour. 

This  shows  that  flour  manufactured  at  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  from  wheat  from 
the  West,  and  forwarded  to  New  York,  costs  7  cents  a  hundred  more  freight  in 
the  case  of  Columbus,  4  cents  in  the  case  of  Sioux  City,  5  cents  in  the  case  of 
Sheldon,  and  7  cents  in  the  case  of  Des  Moines  than  the  freight  on  the  wheat 
direct  from  these  points  of  origin  to  New  York  for  export,  being  that  much  dis- 
advantage to  millers  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

The  f ouowing  table  shows  the  through  rates  on  exix)rt  grain  versus  the  through 
rates  on  domestic  grain,  based  on  lowest  combinations: 


Export 
grain. 

Domestic 
grain. 

Differ- 
ence. 

Columbus,  Nebr.,  to  Mississippi 

Biver. 
Mississippi  Blyer  to  New  York.... 

Cents. 
21 

SO 

Columbus  to  Mississippi  Biver — 
Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York  . . . 

Through  

CenU. 
21 
25.6 

Cents. 

Through 

41 

45.6 

5.6 

Rioux  f^tv  to  Chi<wffo 

FHOUZ  CH^T.  Town,  tn    Mim^i^ppi 

21 
20 

23 
22 

Biyer. 

ChicafTO  to  New  York - 

Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York.... 

Throuflrb  _    .  -_ --  --- 

Through. - 

41 

45 

4 

Sheldon  to  Chicago 

Sheldon,  Iowa,  to  Mississippi  Biver 

19 
20 

22 
22 

Chicasro  to  New  York 

Through  

Through 

80 

44 

5 

Perry  to  Mississippi  Biver 

Miflflissippi  Biver  to  New  York . . . 

Throiicrh 

Perry,  Iowa,  to  Mississippi  Biver. . 
Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York — 

14 
20 

14 
25.5 

Throufirh 

34 

30.5 

5.5 

Dee  Moines  to  Mississippi  Biver . . 
Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York . . . 

Through 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Mississippi 

Biver. 
Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York.... 

18 
20 

13 
25.5 

Through 

33 

38.5 

5.5 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  difference  between  wheat  shipped  to  New 
York  from  Chicago  for  the  two  purposes,  domestic  and  export? — A.  From  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  to  New  York  the  difference  between  export  and  domestic  is  2  cents 
a  hundred,  but  from  original  points  of  shipment  in  the  interior  it  varies  from  4  to 
5i  cents. 

.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  On  through  billing?— A.  On  through  billing,  yes. 

.  18  there  any  reason  why  there  should  be  that  difference  as  against  the  differ- 
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ence  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee? — A.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  there  shonld 
be  that  discrimination.  I  can  see  the  cause  of  it;  the  purpose  of  it,  at  least,  is 
to  secure  the  transportation  of  the  grain  from  points  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  against  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  ports. 

Q.  It  looks  like  a  discrimination  against  Chicago  and  Milwaukee? — ^A.  It  is  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  export  shipments.  It  costs  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
millers  this  much  more  to  take  the  wheat  from  the  West  and  ^nd  it  here  and 
forward  to  the  seaboard,  ranging  from  4  to  7  cents  in  the  xK)mts  which  I  have 
named,  and  these  points  have  been  taken  as  illustrations  showinff  the  varying 
differences  from  the  different  points  of  shipment.  This  second  table  shows  the 
discrimination  against  domestic  grain  used  at  the  seaboard,  as  compared  with 
grain  exported,  putting  millers  at  the  seaboard  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  export  rate. 

Q.  ^B^r  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  not  have  a  milling-in-transit  rate? — A.  There 
are  mill-in-transit  rates,  but  the  export  grain  rates  are  not  applied  to  them. 

Q.  Domestic  grain  rates  would  be  applied  to  them,  would  they  not? — ^A.  Yes; 
domestic  grain  rates  are  applied  to  milbng  in  transit. 

Q.  That,  at  present,  would  be  a  difference  of  about  2  cents? — A.  Yes;  2  cents 
difference  from  Chicago.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  wheat  from  which  this  flour 
is  produced,  must  be  obtained  from  these  western  points — ^the  export  rates  of 
freight  run,  as  I  have  shown  >jou,  from  4  to  7  cents  a  hundred  lower. 

Q.  (By  Mjt.  Conqer.)  I  notice  you  do  not  have  MinneaxK)lis  in  the  table;  could 
you  tell  us  the  situation  as  regards  millers  there?  Do  they  labor  under  the  same 
disadvantage? — ^A.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  working  of  rates  at  MinneaxK)lis. 
I  have  onl^  taken  the  operation  of  rates  with  reference  to  Milwaukee,  and  inci- 
dentaUy  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  because  of  the  rates  being  uniform  to  and  from 
the  two  points.  I  gave  Sioux  City  41  and  Sheldon  89  on  through  export;  on  domes- 
tic, Sioux  City  45,  Sheldon  44,  a  difference  of  4  and  5  cents  against  the  American 
miller. 

Q.  (By  Mr. C.J. Harris.)  Do  you  not  object  to  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  and  the  export  rate? — ^A.  It  operates  very  seriously  to  the  detriment  of 
millers  in  this  country. 

Q.  Is  not  that  export  rate  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulations  at 
these  various  points  and  the  surplus  product  of  the  country  ? — A.  Not  by  any 
means;  there  never  have  been  export  rates  until  within  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Why,  or  in  what  way,  does  this  lower  export  rate  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  millers,  if  the  exxx)rt  rate  on  flour  was  the  same  as  the 
export  rate  on  wheat  ? — ^A.  It  would  not ;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  Then  you  misunderstood  Mr.  Harris's  question.  He  asked  if  you  objected 
to  the  fact  that  a  lower  rate  was  given  on  wheat  and  flour  for  export  ?  That  is,  a 
rate  lower  than  on  domestic  ^pain  and  flour? — ^A.  If  the  export  rate  was  applied 
to  flour  there  would  be  no  objection  to  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  The  difference  is  only  2  cents,  as  you  have  stated,  from 
Milwaukee  at  present? — ^A.  Two  cents  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to  New 
York ,  but  the  cost  of  the  wheat  enters  into  it.    The  wheat  must  come  from  Western 

E>ints  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  be  manufactured  into  flour,  and  the  cost  of 
ying  wheat  down  at  Chicago,  added  to  the  cost  of  shipping  flour  to  New  York, 
makes  an  export  expense  of  4  to  7  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  on  account  of  the 
domestic  rate  applying  to  wheat  from  the  original  point  of  shipment  to  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago,  as  well  as  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  That  is  a  greater  rate  than  some  places  west 
have  to  pay.  For  instance,  Des  Moines  has  to  pay  a  less  rate  for  the  grain  they 
receive  and  ship  to  the  seaboard  than  Milwaukee  would  pay  in  receiving  grain 
from  the  West  and  shipping  to  the  seaboard  ? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  But  the  flour  as  a  manufactured  product  ought 
necessarily  to  pay  a  higher  classification  of  freight  than  the  otner. — ^A.  That 
never  has  been  the  case. 

Q.  Is  it  not  harder  to  handle,  and  does  it  not  take  more  car  room,  or  are  there 
not  some  conditions  of  railroad  traffic  that  enter  into  it,  that  demand  a  higher 
freight  rate  than  that  on  grain  in  bulk?— A.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  favor  of  the  raw  material,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  rates  for  flour  and 
wheat  have  always  been  uniform  from  time  immemorial. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Until  when? — A.  Until  within  the  last  two  years.  I  am 
not  certain  when  the  export  rates  were  first  put  in,  but  the  great  differences  have 
been  made  within  the  past  year. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  lower  exxx)rt  rates  have  been  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  producer  of  the  grain? — A.  Not  at  all. 

<^.  Why  not? — A.  The  price  of  grain  is  fixed  at  the  point  of  shipment  by  the 
freight  to  the  principal  markets.  These  principal  markets  are  Minneapolis,  Mil- 
waiDcee,  and  Chicago,  as  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  and  the  grain  buyer  a 
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the  interior  points  in  the  country  fixes  his  price  to  the  producer  on  the  basis  of 
the  rate  of  freight  to  these  points. 

Q.  Very  well;  is  not  the  price  of  grain  in  these  markets  that  von  name  fixed  or 
at  least  influenced  by  the  price  of  wheat  at  Liverpool?— A.  To  he  sure. 

Q.  Then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  lower  freight  rate  by  which  the  grain 
from  MinneaxK)li8,  Chicago,  etc.,  could  be  moved  to  liiverpool  would  increase  the 
price  at  this  point.— -A.  H  that  were  the  only  element  of  price  that  would  be  so; 
but  price  elements  are  innumerable,  and  no  man  can  resolve  them  to  a  point 
wMcn  would  enable  him  to  determine  what  the  price  is  going  to  be  24  hours 
hence.  The  "price  at  Liverpool  is  only  one  of  the  elements.  Sometimes  the  price 
at  Liverpool  is  4  or  5  cents — not  as  much  as  that  perhaps,  but  often  8  to  4  cents 
less  than  it  costs  to  lay  the  ^ain  down  in  Liverpool  from  this  country. 

Q.  What  reason  can  you  give? — A.  Speculative  influence  is  the  principal  reason. 

Q.  The  farmer,  then,  sometimes  gets  benefits  from  speculation? — ^A.  He  always 
does.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  speculation  is  injurious  to  the  farmer;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  imxK)rtant  things  in  fizmg  the  price  of  grain  in  his  favor  instead  of 
against  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebnnbdt.)  Which  would  European  markets  prefer,  our  grain  or 
our  flour? — A.  They  want  both;  they  want  grain  often  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  other  grain  in  order  to  produce  certain  results  in  flour,  and  m  other  cases 
they  want  the  manufactured  product. 

Q.  They  want  grain  more  than  they  want  the  flour,  do  they  not? — ^A:  I  can  only 
judge  as  to  that  by  the  actual  movement  of  the  two;  during  the  past  2year8  the 
movement  has  not  been  far  from  half  and  half.  It  varies  sometimes  20  per  cent 
from  that,  in  different  years,  but  generally  it  averages  about  half. 

Q.  Following  up  that  answer,  do  you  believe  if  the  rates  were  even  for  export 
flour  and  wheat  tnere  would  be  a  greater  export  of  flour  than  of  wheat;  you  say 
the  bulk  that  goes  out  is  about  the  same? — ^A.  It  has  been  the  same  heretofore 
when  there  were  no  export  rates — about  an  equal  quantity  of  export  flour  and 
wheat;  but  the  introduction  of  export  rates  on  wheat  without  applying  them  to 
flour  has  changed  the  thing,  and  more  wheat  is  going  than  flour,  necessarily,  for 
the  reason  that  the  miller  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere  on  the  other  side  can 
make  his  flour  out  of  wheat  that  costs  him  less,  on  account  of  this  difference  in 
freight,  than  the  cost  to  the  miller  here  of  buying  his  wheat  and  laying  his  flour 
down  there.  It  operates  to  drive  the  miller  in  this  country  out  of  the  manufac- 
turingbusiness. 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  to  submit  showing  that  heretofore  the  exxx)rt  has  been 
about  equal,  and  that  now  there  is  a  difference  ? — ^A.  I  have  not  the  figures  with 
me,  but  they  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  ever  been  any  export  rate  on  fiour  cor- 
respondmg  to  the  export  rate  on  wheat  ? — A.  There  never  has  been  any  export 
rate  on  eitner  wheat  or  flour  until  within  the  past  two  years. 

(JL  My  question  is  as  to  whether  there  ever  has  been  any  export  rate  on  flour? — 
A.  No,  there  has  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  kept  conversant  with 
these  rates  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Your  remedy  for  these  evils  would  be  the  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? — A.  That  would  be  my 
remedy,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  this  recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  a  difference  of  2  cents  between  the  export  rate  on  manufac- 
tured ffoods  and  bulk  wheat  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  carried  out  ?— A.  It  would,  so 
far  as  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  are  concerned.  That  would  put  flour  and  wheat  on 
an  equality.  But  it  would  not  remedy  the  matter  from  the  point  of  shipment  of 
wheat.  Tne  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  wheat  costs  more  laid  down  here 
for  gn^^iiig  ^T^^  shipment  to  New  York  than  this  difference  of  2  cents  a  hundred 
referred  to,  on  account  of  the  difference  from  the  point  of  shipment  to  Milwau- 
kee and  Chicago  being  greater. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  On  account  of  the  discrimination  from  the 
points  west  ?— A.  That  is  it,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  been  speaking  of  the  discrimination  which 
the  land  carriers  make  against  the  product  going  abroad.  Could  you  say  whether 
there  has  heretx)fore  been  a  discrimination  by  the  ocean  carriers  as  against 
flour?— A.  I  can  not  say  in  regard  to  that.  I  am  not  familiar  with  ocean  rates  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  other  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  It  might  be  the  trouble  is  there.-— A.  From  general 
knowledge  I  should  say  that  rates  from  the  seaboard  across  the  ocean  are  uniform; 
that  there  is  no  distinction. 

j3.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  this,  or  would  you  pass  on  to  dis- 
criminations and  rebates?— A.  I  will  pass  on  to  discriminations.    I  wish  to  pre- 
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sent  a  letter  bearing  npon  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  interstate-commeroe 
law  from  a  fellow  commission  merchant,  of  Milwaukee,  Robert  Eliot.    Being 
nnable  to  come  himself,  he  addressed  this  letter  to  me  and  requested  me  to  present 
it  as  part  of  my  testimony. 
( whereuxK)n  the  witness  submitted  the  following  commnnication:) 

Milwaukee,  November  17^  1899, 
E.P.Bacon,  Esq.,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Under  date  of  Noyember  7 1  received  a  letter  from  the  Indnstrial 
Commission,  stating  that  Senator  Kyle  had  sn^gested  my  name  as  one  desired  to 
^ye  information  and  expression  before  the  Industrial  Commission  now  in  session 
in  Chicago.  Owing  to  luftying  taken  a  bad  cold  I  am  unable  to  go  there,  which  I 
roRret  very  much. 

i  was  one  of  those  deputed  by  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  your- 
self and  Mr.  Charles  Ray,  now  president  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  to  give 
expression  in  the  same  behalf  before  the  United  States  Senate  committee  in  1885 
or  1886  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  said  committee  being 
composed  of  Senators  Cullom,  of  lUinois;  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  and  Harris,  ci 
TejLneeaee, 

At  that  meeting  in  Chicago  I  was  told  by  Senator  Cullom  that  they  had  been  to 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  State  cities  and  to  St.  Louis  and  had  had  the  views  of 
prominent  Chicago  dealers,  and  that  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  United  States 
who  had  advocated  legEdizing  railway  x)ooling  under  the  control  of  the  proposed 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  order  that  such  control  might  obviate  exces- 
sive charges  or  unjust  discrimination  against  persons  or  places.  Senator  Cullom 
said  that  while  he  was  impressed  with  the  reasons  ^ven  for  such  action,  it  was 
utterly  impracticable  because  of  adverse  public  opinion.  I  told  him  that  time 
would  show  that  there  never  would  be  any  relief  from  secret  rates  or  unjust 
preferences  until  the  railways  were  permitted  to  enforce  pooling  contracts. 

Since  that  time  experience  has.  I  ttiink,  proved  the  correctness  of  my  judgment, 
and  many  commercial  bodies  of  the  Umted  States,  including  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Milwaukee,  have  passed  resolutions  in  advocacy  of  legalizing  such 
traffic  agreements  under  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
railway  companies  also  have  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  have  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  strengthened,  vesting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  powers  to  fix  rates  when  the  commission  may  find  reason  for  its  remedial 
action  in  that  behalf,  provided  the  power  and  permission  to  make  traffic  agree- 
ments as  above  stated  be  also  grantea. 

A  bill  was  framed  in  that  behalf  5  or  6  years  ago,  and  many  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  are  wondering  why  Congress  has  not  passed  it.  My  solu- 
tion of  this  question  is  this:  Many  railways  have  influential  directors  who  are 
engaged  in  tne  grain  business,  or  the  oil  business,  or  other  branches  of  business, 
who  are  receiving  special  or  preferential  rates,  enabling  them  to  overcompete 
and  drive  out  of  busmess  others  engaged  in  the  same  branches  of  business,  and 
it  is  the  interest  of  such  multimillionaire  directors  to  have  the  present  state  of 
things  continue,  to  wit,  competition  between  roads,  which  will  excuse  the  man- 
agers of  the  roads  for  ^ving  these  special  or  preferential  rates  when  said  managers 
have  to  face  their  directors  or  wealthy  stockholders,  because  if  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  were  strengthened  and  pooling  legalized  there  could  be  no  excuse 
whatever  for  railway  managers  to  be  giving  away  the  earnings  of  their  roads  to 
some  of  their  wealthy  and  poweful  directors.  Of  course  they  solidly  deny  doing 
anything  of  this  kind,  but  the  manifestations  of  trade  indicate  it  with  certainty 
to  the  minds  of  men  engaged  in  the  business. 

One  method  of  business  which,  by  reason  of  its  being  apparently  free  to  all,  but 
owing  to  circumstances  available  especially  and  preferentially  to  men  operatine' 
large  terminal  elevators,  is  the  monkey  work  of  through  billings,  which  1  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  explain  to  the  committee.  This  method  constitutes  an  unjust 
discrimination  against  the  local  trade  and  milling  trade  of  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago or  other  terminal  points  where  it  is  practiced  and  gives  advantage  to  the 
parties  operating  the  terminal  elevators.  It  is  also  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the 
long  and  short  naul  clause.  I  have  wondered  why  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  not  ordered  its  discontinuance.  I  presume  it  to  be  because  they 
do  not  think  they  have  the  requisite  power.  Then  the  act  should  be  strengthen^ 
so  that  they  will  have  the  requisite  power,  and  the  power  to  enforce  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause. 

For  8  or  10  years  the  railway  companies  respected  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause,  but  the  courts  finally  turned  it  down  by  their  application  of  the  words 
''under  similar  conditions  and  circumstances,"  which  were  found  in  the  act,  hold- 
ing  that  competition  between  railways  constituted  a  circumstance  which  war- 
ranted an  infraction  of  the  long  and  snort  haul  clause.    That  emasculated  the  act 
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folly  and  completely  as  to  that  clause,  because  the  railway  coin|>anie8  can  prove 
competition  everywhere.  And  the  consequence  is  noany  very  nnjnst  discrimina- 
tions in  rates  by  givinfif  low  rates  to  certain  places  in  preference  to  other  places. 

These  words  should  be  stricken'out  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  no  devia- 
tion from  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  should  be  permitted  except  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  such  as  direct  juxtaposition  to  and  competition  by  water 
routes^nd  then  only  when  permitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission. 
Yours,  truly, 

Robert  £ijot. 

Q.  Railroad  discriminations  and  rebates. — A.  In  relation  to  the  matter  of 
rebates  I  will  present  to  the  commission  two  bids  mailed  to  the  grain  dealers  at 
Einbrae,  Minn.,  and  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  21st  and  26th  of  October  last, 
respectively,  by  the  Milwaukee  EHevator  Company,  a  company  understood  to  be 
owned  wholly  by  a  director  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Com- 
XMtny,  the  points  mentioned  being  on  the  Southern  Minnesota  division  of  that 
railway. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  y;ou  know  his  name?— A.  I  know  his  name,  but  I  dont 
care  to  state  it.  I  will  state  it  if  desired;  P.  D.  Armour.  I  will  submit  these  postal 
cards  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  and  will  say  in  connection  with  them ,  that  the  sev- 
eral elevator  companies  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  have  been  in  the  habit  for  some 
years  x>a8t  of  sending  bids  to  grain  buyers  in  the  country  by  means  of  postal  cards, 
offering  net  prices  at  the  point  of  shipment,  which  they  can  accept  on  such  quan- 
tity of  grain  as  they  choose,  provided  the  acceptance  reaches  the  elevator  proi>rie- 
tors  before  the  opening  of  the  next  day*s  exchange;  that  is,  9.30  in  the  morning. 
That  is  stated  on  the  postal  card  as  a  part  of  the  condition  on  which  the  bids  are 
made,  and  these  prices  are  based  on  the  closing  of  the  market  on  the  day  on 
which  they  are  mailed  and  are  open  for  acceptance  until  9.80  the  next  morn- 
ing. And  I  will  submit  tabulated  statements  showing  these  bids  and  the  freight, 
and  showing  the  prices  of  the  bid  over  the  cost  laid  down  at  Milwaukee  and  the 
market  value  at  Milwaukee  at  the  same  time.  To  show  the  correctness  of  the 
values  stated  at  Milwaukee  I  will  also  file  the  daily  market  rexK)rts,  the  official 
daily  market  reports  of  Milwaukee  on  the  dates  mentioned. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What,  in  substance,  do  these  postal  cards 
show? — ^A.  The  postal  cards  show  the  prices  bid  at  the  points  mentioned,  and  the 
market  reports  &ow  the  value  at  Milwaukee  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  are  just  going  to  follow  that  up,  to  show  the  application  of  it? — ^A. 
Yes;  show  the  working  out  of  the  bids,  with  the  cost  of  freight  and  the  cost  laid 
down  at  Milwaukee  as  comx>ared  with  the  value  of  the  property  at  Milwaukee 
at  the  time.  I  will  say,  first,  in  connection  with  these  bias,  they  have  been  sent 
to  me  by  my  traveling  agent,  and  the  parties  who  gave  them  to  him  stated  that 
the  prices  named  were  subject  to  a  d^uction  of  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  and 
I  consequently  stated  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  in  my  table  which  I  presented. 
(Reads:)  Prices  per  bushel  for  grain  at  Kinbrae,  Minn.,  October  21, 18^,  by  Mil- 
waukee Elevator  Comx>any,  for  shipment  to  Milwaukee,  subject  to  Milwaukee 
inspection  and  dockage  and  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  weights.  Tariff  rates  of 
freight  to  Minneapolis  to  be  deducted;  showing  cost  laid  down  at  Milwaukee,  as 
compared  with  closing  market  value  at  Milwaukee  on  the  same  date. 


Kind  of  grain. 

Ponnds 

per 
bnshel. 

Price 
bid. 

Freight 
to  Min- 
neai)oIl8. 

Net 
price. 

Freight 

to  Mil- 

wankee. 

Ckwtat 
Milwau- 
kee. 

Value  at 
Milwau- 
kee. 

No.  1  northern  wheat 

No.  2  northern  wheat 

No.  3  white  oats 

60 

eo 

32 

Cents. 

ee.25 

63.76 
22.75 

Cents. 
8.70 
8.70 
4.16 

Cents. 
57.66 
66.06 
18.60 

Cents. 
12.90 
12.90 
6.  OB 

Cents. 
70.46 
67.96 
24.67 

Cents. 
60.60 
66.60 
24.60 

Rates  of  freight  on  grain  from  Kinbrae,  Minn.,  in  effect  the  above  date,  as  per 
supplementary  tariff  taking  effect  April  19, 1899,  were  as  follows,  in  cents  per  100 
pounds: 


To- 


other 
grain. 


Minneapolis 
Milwaukee . 


Prices  per  bushel  bid  for  grain  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  October  26,  1899,  by 
Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  for  shipment  to  Milwaukee,  subject  to  Milwaukee 
inspection  and  dockage,  and  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  weights;  tanff  rates  of  freight 
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to  MiiineaxK)lis  to  be  deducted;  showing  cost  laid  down  at  Milwaukee  as  com- 
pared with  closing  market  yalne  at  Milwaukee  the  same  date: 


Kind  of  grain. 

Pounds 
per 

bushel. 

Price 
bid. 

Freight 
tolfin- 
neapolis. 

Net 
price. 

Freight 
to  Mil- 
waukee. 

Goat  at 
Milwau- 
kee. 

Value  at 
Milwau- 
kee. 

No.  1  northern  wheat 

No.  2  northern  wheat 

No.  8  white  oats 

00 
60 
82 

Genu. 
68 
66 
28.25 

9.60 
9.60 
4.16 

Genu. 
68.40 
66.40 
19.09 

0«nU. 
14.10 
14.10 
6.06 

Genu. 
72.60 
70.80 
25.17 

Gents. 
70.50 
68 
24.75 

Rates  of  freight  on  grain  from  Flandrean,  S.  Dak.,  in  effect  above  date,  as  per 
tariff  taking  effect  April  10, 1899,  were  as  follows,  in  cents  per  100  pounds: 


To- 


Minneapolis. 
Milwaukee.. 


Other 
grain. 

18 


Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  offer? — A.  Two  cents  in  that 
instance.  No.  2  northern,  price  to  be  66.  Adding  freight  to  Milwaukee  makes 
it  cost  70.50.  Value  at  Milwaukee,  68  cents;  2^  cents  less.  No.  8  white  oats  23.25 
bid,  making  cost  at  Milwaukee  25.17.  Value  at  Milwaukee,  24.75.  Oats  are  han- 
dled on  a  very  small  margin  always.  Rates  of  freight  from  Flandreau  to  Milwau- 
kee and  Minneapolis  are  given  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  statement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  say  Mr.  Armour  is  a  director  in  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railway;  does  that  road  give  him  advantages  over  other 
buyers  and  shipx>ers  of  grain? — A.  That  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
naturally  infer  when  a  man  "pAyB  more  for  property  in  the  country  for  shipment 
than  it  will  net  after  paymg  freight,  that  he  gets  his  money  back  in  some  way; 
and  I  will  state  in  this  connection  that  there  is  no  means  of  getting  that  property 
to  the  seaboard  at  any  less  expense  than  by  billing  from  the  points  of  origin  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  and  bdling  it  from  those  points  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  This  territory  is  naturally  more  your  territory  than  Chicago*s? — A.  Grain 
from  that  country  more  naturally  comes  to  Milwaukee. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  made  bids  on  it 
dehvered  in  Minneapolis? — A.  No.  He  named  a  price  in  those  bids  from  which 
the  freight  to  Minneapolis  was  to  be  deducted  and  the  shipper  was  to  receive  the 
difference.  Mr.  Armour  pays  the  freight  from  the  jioint  of  shipment  to  Milwau- 
kee, and  if  he  pays  the  tariff  rates  it  costs  what  I  have  stated  in  these  statements. 

Q.  Would  not  that  territory  more  naturally  ship  to  Minneapolis,  and  is  not  this 
additional  price  pven  to  divert  the  trade  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee?— A.  This 
is  competing  territory  between  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis,  and  the  shipments 
from  time  to  time  are  directed  to  either  Milwaukee  or  Minneapolis,  according  to 
the  price  ruling  in  each.  Sometimes  it  is  more  favorable  to  ship  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  The  point  you  aim  to  impress  on  the  com- 
mission IS  that  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  pays  this  higher  price  because 
it  has  an  advantage  with  the  railroads? — ^A.  We  can  not  tell  where  they  get  their 
money  back,  but  the  fact  that  they  could  buy  the  property  at  Milwaukee  from  1 
cent  to  1^  cents  and  2  cents  per  bushel  less  than  it  would  cost  to  lay  it  down  at 
Milwaukee,  if  they  should  pay  the  regular  rates,  would  lead  one  to  infer  that 
they  did  not  pay  the  regular  rate. 

Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  owning  an  elevator  over  renting  or  storing  grain 
in  a  public  warehouse? — ^A.  To  be  sure,  the  owner  of  the  elevator  saves  the 
storage;  that  is,  the  man  owning  the  elevator  does  not  have  to  pay  storage  to 
somebody  else;  but  the  elevators  of  late  have  been  very  little  used  for  storing 
grain  for  the  trade.  They  have  almost  gone  out  of  use  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
grain  for  the  public.  They  are  used  by  the  proprietors  to  handle  grain  which 
they  buy  at  the  original  point  of  shipment  in  the  country  and  sell  to  exporters 
or  consumers  in  the  East. 

Q.  Then,  without  having  any  definite  knowledge,  you  are  of  the  impression  that 
they  have  advantages  in  railroad  rates  over  the  average  shipper? — ^A.  That  is  the 
inevitable  inference  from  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  more  than  they  can  buy 
the  property  for  at  Milwaukee.  The  fact  of  their  having  an  elevator  does  not 
affect  the  value  of  the  property  in  Milwaukee.  It  is  not  worth  any  more  in  Mil- 
waukee whether  it  is  bought  there  or  in  the  country.  The  property  is  the  same, 
and  it  is  of  equal  value  under  either  condition. 
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Q.  What  is  the  natural  inference?  Is  it  that  this  deduction  is  given  over  the 
road  to  MinneaxK)lis  or  from  Minneai)olis  to  Milwaukee? — A.  tf he  grain  bought 
under  these  bids  is  brought  to  Milwaukee.  It  is  transported  entirely  over  thehne 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Q.  From  the  place  of  purchase?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  point  in  compelling  the  owner  to  pay  the  freight  to  Min- 
neapolis?— A.  I  can  see  no  particular  reason  for  putting  the  price  in  that  way 
instead  of  stating  the  net  price  to  the  shipper  at  the  point  of  shipment;  but  that 
seems  to  be  the  method  pursued. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Excepting  that  he  is  able  to  do  it  from  the  fact 
that  he  probably  gets  a  lower  rate  from  the  railroad. — A.  The  question  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  why  the  price  bid  was  subject  to  a  deduction  of  freight  to  Minne- 
apolis when  the  property  does  not  go  to  Minneapolis;  that  I  can  see  no  xK)S8ible 
reason  for.  The  more  direct  and  more  satisfactory  method  would  be  to  name  the 
price  at  the  point  of  shipment.  For  some  reason  the  price  at  Minneapolis  is  given, 
mvolving  the  necessity  of  deducting  the  freight  to  Minneapolis.  The  property 
is  shipped  to  Milwaukee,  the  elevator  company  paying  the  freight  from  the  iK)int 
of  shipment  to  Milwaukee,  whatever  it  may  bia.  I  am  informed  by  my  traveling 
agent,  who  sent  in  these  postal  cards  containing  the  bids,  that  the  x)arties  receiv- 
ing them  were  in  possession  of  letters  from  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  to 
the  effect  that  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  named 
in  the  bids. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  railroads  centering  in  Milwaukee  own  their  elevators? — A.  The 
St.  Paul  road  owns  all  the  elevators  at  its  terminals. 

Q.  Are  they  operating  them  for  the  road? — A.  They  are  all  leased  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Elevator  Comi)any,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  elevators 
known  as  Elevator  E,  which  the  company  operates  itself  for  storage  purposes. 

Q.  Practically  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  handled  through  the  elevators  is  handled 
by  the  elevators  that  are  leased  from  the  railroads. — ^A.  It  is  handled  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Elevator  Company.  I  will  modify  my  statement  as  to  their  all  being 
leased  by  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company.  F.  Kraus  &  Co.  lease  one  of  the 
elevators,  and  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  leases  all  the  rest  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  part  of  Elevator  E,  which  is  retained  by  the  railroad  companv. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J .  Harris.  )  Is  your  system  of  public  elevators  much  the  same  as 
exists  in  Chicago? — A.  Substantially  the  same. 

Q,  Can  the  proprietors  of  elevators  purchase  grain  the  same  as  here? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What  is  he  allowed  per  bushel  for  handling  the 
gi'ain  through  the  elevators?— A.  He  buys  the  grain  and  puts  it  in  the  elevators 
and  disposes  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  he  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HarrisJ  What  is  the  legal  rate  for  storage?— A.  There  is  no 
legal  rate  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Q.  What  is  the  customary  rate  of  storage?— A.  The  nominal  rate  which  is 
charged  by  the  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  in  that  part  of  the  elevator  which  it 
operates  is  one-half  a  cent  per  bushel  for  the  first  10  days  and  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  per  bushel  for  each  additional  10  days,  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is  almost  no 
grain  put  in  the  elevators  for  public  storage. 

9.  (^y  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  is  the  behef  among  ^ain  men  generally  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  elevator  combine  in  Chicago?  What  is  the  opinion  at  Milwaukee 
among  the  grain  men  of  your  acquaintance? — A.  I  don't  think  I  can  say  in  regard 
to  that.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  owners  of  elevators  in  Chicago, 
as  well  as  in  Milwaukee,  have  advantages  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  otherwise 
which  are  not  granted  to  the  public  in  general. 

Q.  By  agreement  between  tne  railroads  and  elevator  men  of  Chicago  and  other 
places? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  8upx)osed  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
varying  conditions  and  circumstances,  whatever  the  advantages  may  be.  Of 
course,  the  public  has  no  means  of  arriving  at  what  is  done  between  the  railway 
companies  and  the  elevator  people;  they  can  simplv  guess  at  it  from  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  find  any  such  discriminations  as  you  have 
presented  here,  apparent  discriminations,  in  the  territory  which  is  not  disputed 
territory  with  Minneapolis  or  other  strong  buying  i)oints?  In  other  words,  is  this 
high  price  paid  to  the  producer,  as  has  been  testified  here,  to  bring  that  trade  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  where  competition  is  very  keen,  we  will  say,  with  Min- 
neapolis, and  in  the  Southwest,  with  Galveston?  Do  you  find  any  such  conditions 
as  you  have  presented  in  this  statement  in  the  territory  that  naturally  comes  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago? — A.  We  don't  come  across  instances  of  this  kind  except 
in  competing  territory. 

Q.  Where  competition  is  very  close? — A.  Whenever  there  are  two  or  more  roads 
coining  into  competition  with  each  other,  or  paralleling  each  other,  not  only  at 
intersecting  i)oint8,  but  where  they  parallel  each  other,  we  freauently  have  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  elevator  people  who  buy  the  grain  have  advantages, 
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special  advantages  in  the  way  of  freights.  Not  only  in  the  territory  in  which  we 
compete  with  Imnneapolis,  but  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  we  find  that  to  be  the 
case. 

Q.  Wonld  their  elevator  privilej^es  or  their  special  methods  of  handling  this 
grain  account  for  the  difference  in  any  way? — ^A.  Not  at  all,  becanpe  thi^t  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  transportation.  They  can  buy  the  grain  in  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  and  put  it  in  their  elevators  to  just  as  good  advantage  as  they  can 
buy  it  in  the  country.  The  only  advantage  of  buying  it  in  the  country  is  what- 
ever favor  they  may  get  in  a  special  rate  of  freight  or  bv  means  of  a  rebate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  feENNEDY.)  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  or 
any  other  conmiission  to  get  at  the  facts  as  to  whether  there  is  a  combination 
between  the  railroads  and  the  elevator  men  of  Chicago  by  which  people  of  the 
alleged  combine  have  an  advantage  over  the  index)endent  buyers? — ^A.  I  dont 
know  how  it  could  be  got  at.  Probabljr  the  Chicago  people  could  tell  you  better 
in  regard  to  Chicago  than  I  can;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  what  the  railroads  do. 
I  have  known  of  instances,  or  at  least  instances  ha^e  been  reported  to  me,  in 
which  sums  of  money  have  been  paid  by  railway  officials  to  parties  receiving  and 
handling  grain  without  taking  any  receipt  whatever,  and  x)aid  in  currency  instead 
of  checks,  which  covers  up  any  possible  evidence. 

Q.  Looking  to  that  end,  would  you  favor  an  additional  amendment  to  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  providing  for  Federal  inspection  of  the  business  of  those  quasi- 
public  corjwrations  like  railroads? — ^A.  I  would,  most  assuredly.  I  would  favor 
the  railroad  companies'  books  being  examined  by  experts  employed  by  the  com- 
mission, as  bank  Dooks  are  examined  by  bank  examiners. 

Q.  And  have  full  publicity?— A.  Yes,  certainly;  but  I  don't  believe  that  would 
unearth  the  methods  by  which  rebates  are  paid,  because  they  are  paid  in  under- 
handed ways  which  leave  no  trace  behind  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  have  been  in  business  a  lon^  time.  Is  there  at 
the  present  time  as  much  complaint  about  rebates  and  discriminations  as  there 
used  to  be? — A.  I  think  there  is  as  much  complaint  in  general.  There  appears  to 
be  as  much  of  it  going  on  as  before,  but  it  is  confined  to  a  smaller  numoer — ^that 
is,  the  beneficiaries  of  these  privileges  and  advantages  and  rebates  are  very  mudi 
smaller  in  number.  They  have  been  concentrated  into  fewer  hands.  On  this 
subject  I  will  say  that  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  manipulation  of  rates,  as 
it  is  termed,  on  grain,  in  consequence  of  its  being  billed  on  what  are  called  pro- 
portional rates.  Grain  is  billed  to  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  on  a  rate  proxK)rtional 
to  a  through  rate  to  the  seaboard,  and  it  is  taken  into  these  elevators  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  to  be  forwarded  to  Eastern  points  or  exported,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  receives  the  benefit  of  these  proportional  rates,  and  it  is  left  entirely  to  the 
elevator  peo]jle  actually  to  forward  the  property  to  the  seaboard  or  export  it  or 
dispose  of  it  m  any  other  way. 

Q.  Would  that  account  at  all  for  this  difference  in  the  rates  which  you  have 
presented  here,  supposing  that  that  was  shipped  in  here  on  an  export  rate? — ^A.  It 
would  not  in  this  case,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  export  rate  to  our  Eastern 
points  and  there  is  no  projwrtional  rate  in  effect  from  either  of  those  two 
points. 

Q.  Might  not  that  billing  be  by  way  of  Minneapolis,  and  cover  an  export  rate 
of  some  Kind  which  would  allow  for  this  difference? — A.  No;  the  property  was 
not  billed  to  Minneapolis.  It  was  simply  provided  that  the  rate  of  freight  from 
Minneapolis  could  be  deducted  from  the  puolished  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  That  is  true,  but  supxK)8ing  there  was  an  export  rate  from  Minneapolis  to 
the  seaboard  which  would  allow  of  all  this  difference  you  suggest?— A.  It  would 
not  be  in  any  way  applicable  to  these  shipments  made  direct  from  the  point  to 
Milwaukee,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  wheat  when  it  reaches  Milwaukee 
could  be  benefited  by  it  that  would  not  apply  equally  to  wheat  brought  to  the 
Milwaukee  market  and  put  in  the  elevator. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Ot JEN.)  Regarding  the  ownership  of  private  cars,  do 
you  think  that  the  ownership  of  private  cars  is  a  detriment  to  business  generally? — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  fruitful  way  of  affording  benefits  and  advan- 
t&ges  to  those  who  own  them  by  paying  them  more  for  the  use  of  the  cars  than 
they  are  really  worth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  Are  there  any  private  cars  used  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness now?— A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  grain  business. 

(^  That  is,  so  far  as  the  grain  business  is  concerned,  it  is  done  away  with? — 
A,  No;  it  never  has  been  put  in  practical  use  with  reference  to  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  sentiment  among  the  members  of  the  Mil- 
waukee (chamber  of  Commerce  in  favor  of  Gk>vemment  ownership  of  railroads  or 
telegraph  lines? — A.  Not  very  extensively,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe. 

9*  There  is  some? — ^A.  There  are  some  few  who  favor  railroad  ownership,  but 
it  is  a  comparatively  small  number. 
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Q.  Becaase  they  believe  it  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  if  there  are  any  in 
transportation? — A.  That,  I  think,  is  the  reason;  bnt  personally  I  am  opposed  to 
pnblic  ownership  and  I  believe  that  the  transportation  of  the  country  could  be 
efficiently  and  equitably  conducted  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
proper  xwwers  and  its  orders  could  be  properly  enforced.  I  should  want  to  see 
that  experiment  effectually  tried  before  resorting  to  public  ownership. 

Q.  Do  the  business  men  of  Milwaukee  believe  that  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
rates  are  exorbitant? — A.  I  have  not  heard  any  particular  complaint  in  regard  to 
that  at  Milwaukee.  There  is  some  complaint  in  regard  to  the  rates  charged  by 
the  telephone  company,  but  none  of  any  importance  as  to  the  telegraph  rat^ 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.  There  is  one  point  that  has  occurred  to  me  and 
that  is  the  making  of  through  routes  and  through  freight  rates  by  the  conmiis- 
sion.  I  wish  to  say  I  consider  it  a  very  important  and  very  necessarv  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  commission  to  require  the  making  of  through  freight  rates 
between  connecting  lines.  It  often  occurs  that  owing  to  individual  interests  of 
separate  lines  they  refuse  to  make  through  rates  with  each  other,  and  debsu:  the 
public  from  the  benefit  of  the  advantages  of  the  shortest  practicable  lines  between 
two  points.  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  people  re<|uire  that  the  railroads 
should  be  compelled  to  make  joint  rates  at  their  mtersections  wherever  tiiey  may 
be  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  practicable  rates  by  the  shortest  line. 

Q.  And  if  tney  do  not  make  them  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cfommission  should 
make  them  for  them? — A.  Yes. 

(The  witness  subsequently  submitted  the  following,  to  be  incorporated  with  his 
testimony:) 

While  the  application  of  the  export  rate  of  freight  on  wheat  to  the  transportation 
of  flour  would  obviate  the  disadvantage  under  which  millers  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  are  now  struggling,  millers  at  seaboard  points  would  still  be  subjected 
to  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  foreign  millers  equsX  to  the  difference 
between  the  export  and  the  domestic  rate  on  wneat  from  points  in  the  West  to  the 
seaboard. 

In  relation  to  grain  being  billed  from  interior  points  to  Milwaukee  or  Chicago 
on  *'  proportional  rates  " — ^that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  from  point  of 
shipment  to  the  seaboard  accruing  to  the  lines  west  of  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  the 
grain  being  taken  into  elevators  at  these  points  presumably  for  transfer^  wish 
to  say  that  such  ^ain  should  be  held  '*  in  oond  "  under  the  care  of  officers  of  the 
Government  until  so  transferred,  in  order  to  insure  its  being  actually  shipped  to 
the  seaboard,  for  which  purpose  the  proportional  rate  of  freipjht  has  been  applied 
to  the  grain.  This  rate  is  often  from  2  to  8  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  the 
rate  applied  to  grain  for  local  use  at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  or  shipped  there- 
from to  other  than  seaboard  x)oints. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  IS,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  CHAELES  S.  CLAEK, 

Secretary  Chrainers^  Natiotial  Association  and  publisher  of  the  Qrainers*  Journal, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  18, 1899,  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Clark  was  sworn 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMBB.)  Please  state  your  full  name. — ^A.  Charles  S. 
Clark. 


Q.  And  your  business? — ^A.  Publisher^ 


Are  you  in  any  way  connected  officially  with  the  Grain  Dealers*  Associa- 
tion?— A.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Grainers*  National  Association  and  publisher  of 
the  Grainers'  Journal. 

Q.  We  have  information  that  you  have  decided  views  on  a  system  of  national 
grain  inspection? — ^A.  I  don't  know  where  you  got  that  information,  because  those 
are  far  from  my  views. 

Q.  You  have  no  views  on  that  subject? — ^A.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  national 
inspection.    I  don't  think  it  is  practicable. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is  possible?— A.  It-is  possible,  but  not  practicable.  The 
grades  in  the  quality  of  grain  vary  too  much  to  make  any  classification,  unless 
you  have  an  endless  book  of  rules  which  apply  to  the  markets  having  these  quali- 
ties of  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  that  you  had  some  statement  to  make 
on  the  inspection  of  grain,  espcially  before  the  commission. — A.  I  have  not,  except 
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that,  of  course,  if  you  want  to  know  what  the  complaints  are.  I  can  give  them  to 
you  as  they  have  come  to  me.  I  get  a  good  many  complaints  from  members  of  the 
association  thronehout  the  country  and  reports  from  different  markets. 

Q.  We  should  like  to  hear  what  these  complaints  are. — A.  Of  course  anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  grading  of  grain  knows  that  it  is  a  matter  of  guess.  It 
has  not  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  They  have  flaxseed  inspection  reduced 
to  an  exact  science;  they  weigh  before  and  after  they  eliminate  all  foreign  matter 
from  the  samples  of  seeds  by  means  of  sieves  of  different  sized  meshes.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, the  man  who  devised  that  scheme,  has  been  working  on  the  same  scheme  to 
apply  to  ^rain,  but  ha&>  not  brought  it  to  a  point  where  he  is  ready  to  ^ve  it  out. 
Several  times  we  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  about  it  before  the  association  and  he 
nas  done  so  twice.  He  is  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  grain  inspectors  in  the 
country,  but  the  detailed  work  of  carrpng  out  his  plan  has  seemed  to  discourafire 
him  and  he  has  given  it  up.  The  grading  of  grain,  as  I  said  before,  is  guessworx. 
Mr.  Noble,  in  his  speech  before  the  national  association  here  in  October,  said  that 
if  a  man  inspected  100  cars  a  day  and  insnecteu  those  same  100  cars  to-morrow  he 
would  probably  grade  some  of  them  different.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment^  and 
there  are  some  frightful  errors  made.  Men  are  not  always  in  the  same  mood; 
they  have  not  always  the  keen  perception  which  the  grain  inspector  is  supposed 
to  have.  The^  will  naturally  err.  if  we  could  have  tne  grading  of  ^ain  reauced 
to  an  exact  science,  then  it  might  be  practicable  to  have  a  national  inspection. 

The  inspection  departments  now  value  grain  or  classify  it  quite  differently 
from  what  the  millers  do;  that  applies  to  wneat  only;  of  course  on  other  grains 
there  is  no  one  else  who  passes  on  the  gi'iide  excepting  the  buyers  or  consumers; 
and  I  would  say  that  in  the  matter  of  barley  grading  in  Chicago  the  rules  and 

grading  by  the  official  inspectors  have  been  ignored  for  years  by  the  trade, 
ealers  may  pay  some  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  sample  is  classed  by  the 
department,  but  they  don't  accept  it  themselves;  they  take  the  sample  to  their 
offices  and  there  pass  upon  it  in  an  entirely  different  light — that  is  to  say,  they 
grade  it  for  different  characteristics.  A  grain  inspector,  if  he  possesses  the 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  a  competent  judge  of  barley,  would  be  in  the  barley 
trade  almost  invariably,  and  although  in  Chicago  they  have  some  inspectors 
scattered  all  around  the  city  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  barlev  trade  to-day  all 
the  best  inspectors  could  do  would  be  to  take  a  sample  and  submit  it  to  a  good 
man  at  the  central  point,  as  in  the  inspector's  office  here  in  the  city.  Of  course 
the  present  system  of  barley  inspecting  is  utterly  unreliable  and  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  And  wheat.  The  miller  values  the  wheat  for  many  points  or  charac- 
teristics which  the  inspector  knows  nothing  about;  for  instance,  its  strength  as 
to  gluten,  the  amount  of  starch  contained  in  it,  and  the  market  he  is  milling  for 
at  the  time.  Some  markets  want  it  strong  in  gluten  and  others  want  it  strong 
in  starch.  It  depends  upon  what  they  are  after  for  their  mixtures  in  the  blending 
of  flours.  The  miller  is  virtually  the  consumer  of  all  good  wheat,  but  the  present 
method  of  classifying  wheat  is  such  that  while  the  miller  pays  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  classification,  still  he  often  pays  a  premium  for  a  lower  grade. 

As  to  the  other  grains,  I  know  of  a  case  here  last  month  with  an  Eastern 
shipper.  We  have  a  number  of  shippers  here  who  ship  oats  to  one  of  the  markets 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  them.  He  bought  a  grade  of  fancy  oats — ^that  is,  he 
bought  three  cars  which  were  so  much  better  than  other  grain  placed  in  the  same 
grade  by  the  inspection  department  that  he  paid  4f  cents  more  for  that  grade 
than  the  ruling  market  price  at  the  time.  He  shipped  them  to  an  Ekistern  market 
and  ^ot  the  profit  for  them  because  they  were  so  much  superior  to  the  average 
quality  for  that  grade. 


U.  Do  you  have  a  State  inspector  here?— A.  Yes. 


You  say  that  his  grading  is  ignored  by  the  grain  buyers?— A.  No;  only  in 
the' barley  trade. 

Q.  I  understood  you  that  the  men  who  bought  and  sold  ignored  this  State  inspec- 
tion and  went  on  their  own  private  inspector's  judgment  largely. — A.  That  is  on 
barley;  yes. 


Q.  On  barley  alone? — ^A.  Yes;  on  barley  alone. 


But  on  the  other  grains  they  have  not  that  difference? — A.  No;  the  outward 
characteristics  of  the  other  grains  are  a  better  index  of  the  value  of  the  grain. 
In  barley  it  is  quite  different.  You  can  take  barley  and  polish  it  and  get  good 
grains  wherein  the  germinative  percentage  of  the  sample  will  be  very  Tow,  and 
barley  is  valuable  to  the  malster  only  by  the  percenta^  of  it  which  will  g[row, 
although,  of  course,  on  its  plumpness  and  brignt  color  depends  how  clear  will  be 
the  resulting  product. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  How  many  official  grades  of  oats  are  there? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  how  many  there  are;  there  is  the  white  and  the  mixed — I 
think  probably  there  are  7  or  8. 

Q.  Are  they  numbered?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Is  there  any  great  difference  between  the  inspections 
of  different  cities  that  are  bnjring  the  products?  What  I  mean  is  this:  Conld  I 
ship  Grain  from  a  Nebraska  point  and  get  a  better  inspection  in  Minneapolis  than 
I  coTud  in  Chicago,  or  could  I  get  a  better  inspection  in  St.  Louis  than  1  could  in 
Chicago,  or  vice  versa? — A.  I  have  known  of  some  shippers  at  points  that  are  in 
territory  tributary  to  different  markets  having  different  rules  who,  knowing  of 
the  methods  of  inspection,  would  invariably  ship  grain  of  certain  grades  or  of 
certain  qualities  to  certain  markets.  The  rules  governing  the  insi)ections  in  each 
one  of  these  markets  are  made  for  the  purx)ose  of  classifying  the  grain  in  the  terri- 
tory tributary  to  that  market  which  is  supposed  to  come  to  that  market.  For  a 
long  time — I  believe  until  the  Northwest  grain  trade  came  into  this  market — we 
had  no  grades  provided  for  the  classification  of  that  grain  separate  from  the  other, 
such  as  we  have  now.    The  Northwest,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  have  no  rules 

governing  the  grades  of  Kansas  hard  wheat;  that  is,  I  think  they  have  not.  They 
ave  no  use  for  such  rules.  Then  there  are  other  grades.  For  instance,  in  Texas 
we  have  the  Texas  rust-proof  oats;  you  will  find  some  of  them  in  Kansas  and  all 
through  the  territories.  Rules  governing  the  grading  of  that  grain  could  not  be 
of  any  use  in  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  or  any  of  the  Northern  markets.  The  rules 
vary  considerably.  We  had  one  case  a  year  ago  where  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
which  was  under  the  Kansas  City  inspection,  admitted  a  No.  2  wheat  where  the 
grain  weighed  52  pounds  and  over.     In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  they  required  59 

f>ounds  and  over.  Of  course  that  made  some  difference;  some  grain  just  on  the 
ine  would  go  to  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  be  graded,  although  most  of  the  grain 
was  handled  by  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  dealers.  It  worked  an  injustice.  I  think  the 
nearer  we  can  get  uniform  rules  for  the  grading  of  the  same  grain,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  grain  trade  and  for  everyone  interested  in  the  business.  It  would 
simplify  the  matter  a  great  deal. 

Q.  A  No.  2  wheat  in  St.  Louis  ought  to  be  the  same  as  a  No.  2  wheat  in  Chi- 
cago and  ought  to  fill  the  same  classification  requirements? — ^A.  Yes;  if  it  is  of 
the  same  character.  In  St.  Louis  they  get  one  quality  they  don't  get  up  here  and 
Chicago  get*'  much  wheat  that  never  nnds  its  way  to  St.  Louis;  and  as  to  No.  2 
wheat,  Chicago  has  several  different  grades  of  that;  that  depends  upon  the  origin 
of  the  wheat.  Several  years  ago,  I  think,  Kansas  City  received  wheat  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  have  a  grade  of  Oregon  wheat 
that  would  include  all  of  the  soft  wheats  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  It  is  this:  That  the  No.  2  E^ansas 
wheat  ought  to  be  the  sameNo.  2  wheatin  St.  Louis  as  in  Chicago;  or  a  No.  2  North- 
western wheat  ought  to  be  the  same  in  St.  Louis  as  it  is  in  Chicago.  There  ought 
to  be  a  national  uniformity  on  these  things  and  I  believe  there  is,  is  there  not? — 
A.  All  the  markets  do  aptproach  uniformity  in  their  rules,  but  in  the  carrying  out 
of  these  rules  they  differ  just  as  the  ability  of  the  inspectors  who  attempt  to  carry 
them  out  varies.  I  had  a  case  that  came  into  my  hanas  as  secretary  of  the  nationsd 
association  here  not  a  great  while  ago  and  is  now  pending,  in  which  a  southwestern 
Iowa  shipper  sold  com  subject  to  the  Peoria  weights  and  grades.  Peoria  had  a 
blockade  and  the  grain  was  taken  to  St.  Louis  before  being  inspected,  and  the 
broker  who  bought  it  claimed  the  Peoria  inspection,  he  being  an  active  member 
of  the  Peoria  Board  of  Trade;  it  is  a  private  inspection,  not  a  State,  and  he  could 
not  have  it  inspected  there.  It  is  well  known  to  the  trade  that  a  State  inspection 
is  much  more  ri^id  than  the  Peoria  inspection;  these  cars  all  graded  according  to 
the  contract  which  they  were  supposed  to  fill,  except  one,  and  that  was  graded 
down,  and  the  shipper  refused  to  accept  the  discount  for  the  missing  grade  in  the 
St.  Louis  market  when  he  had  sold  it  subject  to  the  Peoria  insx>ection  and  weights. 

Q.  The  producer  generally  sells  outright  to  the  grain  buyers  at  the  railroad 
point?— A.  Yes. 

(j.  So  that  he  has  little  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  the  inspection  that  exists 
in  the  cities,  because  his  grain  passes  out  of  his  hands  absolutely  at  that  point? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  complaints  would  come  from  the  grain  buyers  and  dealers  in  the  cities 
themselves?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest?— A. 
Nothing,  I  think.  Of  course,  here  is  something  if  you  can  bring  it  about.  You 
remember  we  had  a  bill  that  was  introduced  in  Congress  repeatedly  for  the 
uniform  insi)ection  of  grain,  but  it  was  never  enacted;  it  provided  for  the  unifonn 
classification  of  grain.  I  think  if  the  different  markets  are  left  to  themselves 
they  will  work  that  out;  because  where  the  grain  from  one  territory  is  foiag  to 
any  market,  that  market  will,  out  of  self-interest,  invariably  try  to  make  its  rules 
about  the  marketing  of  that  grain  favorable  to  it,  and  can  not  afford  to  inflict  any 
discrimination  against  that  grain  as  compared  with  other  markets.  If  it  does, 
then  very  naturally  the  grain  will  go  to  the  other  markets.    There  is  that  influ- 
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ence  working  all  the  time  for  aniformity  and  the  markets  mnst  eventnally,  J 
think,  come  closer  together. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  self-interest  they  grade  it  as  high  as  possible? — ^A.  Yes;  of 
conrse  the  grain  dealers  here  have  not  so  much  direct  influence  in  the  matter  as 
they  wonld  have  at  Peoria ,  where  they  have  private  inspection.  Peoria  is  the  only 
market  of  importance  west  of  Chicago  that  has  private  inspection.  All  the  other 
places  have  State  inspection.  Toleoo  has  the  same  system  as  Peoria  and  so  has 
Cincinnati,  and  on  Eastern  markets  they  are  not  governed  by  State  laws;  but 
there  is  not  enough  of  that  private  inspection  to  work  any  great  injustice, 
because  grain  is  not  forced  to  take  those  channels,  and  it  would  not  do  so  unless 
the  rules  were  favorable  to  its  going  there. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  bill  introaucedin  Congress? — ^A.  Yes;  there  was  a  man 
who  was  the  inventor  of  a  steel  storage  system,  and  who  worked  earnestly  and 
tried  to  have  the  bill  passed  several  times;  it  was  introduced  at  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent sessions,  I  guess.  It  provided  for  the  uniform  classification  of  grain.  His 
svstem  was,  I  believe,  to  provide  for  a  national  inspector  at  Washington,  who 
should  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  grains  by  samples  sent  him  from  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  And,  I  believe,  one  of  his  plans  was  that  any  man 
could  send  a  sample  of  his  grain  and  have  it  classified;  that  is,  have  the  insx)ector 

Sass  upon  it  as  to  the  grade  it  belonged  to;  he  could  send  these  samples  to  the 
enartment  at  Washington,  or  wherever  the  branches  might  be  established. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  association  opposed  to  that  bill?— A.  We  never 
took  any  action  on  it.  We  have  had  several  x)apers  from  different  members  of 
the  association  on  uniform  classification  of  grain.  The  members  of  the  trade,  I 
think,  would  work  that  out  themselves  in  time  and  with  probably  better  results 
than  the  Gk)vemment  ever  could  get,  because  self-interest  will  prompt  them  to 
carry  it  out  carefully;  and  of  course  they  are  in  the  business  all  the  time  and 
know  what  is  needed  and  wanted. 

Q.  Of  what  is  your  association  constituted? — ^A.  We  have  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers. It  is  made  up  of  commission  men  and  country  grain  shippers  principally. 
The  country  grain  shippers  are  divided  into  two  classes — that  is,  those  who  are 
what  we  call  the  regular  members,  and  the  attached.  We  have  local  associations 
wherein  all  the  members  become  members  of  the  national  association;  the  local 
associations  become  affiliated  with  the  national. 

Are  the  grain  men  of  Chicago  members  of  your  association? — A.  No. 
None  of  them? — ^A.  None  of  them. 

Have  you  any  complaint  about  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  made  complaints  repeatedly. 

Q.  Complaints  have  been  made  to  your  association  or  in  your  association? — A. 
No;  never  in  our  association.  The  Illinois  association  has  sent  delegations  to 
Springfield  several  times  to  try  to  strengthen  the  old  law  and  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new.  The  law  itself  specified  that  a  public  warehouseman  should 
not  deal  in  grain  in  his  own  house,  which  the  supreme  court  will,  I  think,  decide 
is  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  article  13  of  which  was  enacted  ri^ht  after 
the  bi^  swindle.  We  had  false  bottoms  here  that  public  warehousemen,  m  1870, 1 
think  it  was,  say  caused  the  enactment  of  that  law,  and  all  the  debate  and  dis- 
cussion which  brought  about  the  incorporation  of  that  article  in  the  constitution 
was  that  it  was  for  the  protection  of  the  owner  of  §^ain,  and  that  the  warehouse- 
man should  not  be  recognized  as  a  storer  of  grain  m  his  own  house.  They  could 
not  have  considered  that  that  would  ever  be  done,  because  the  constitution  does 
not  specify  that  he  shall  not,  and  it  does  not  recognize  the  possibility  of  that 
practice  ever  arising. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  there  a  case  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court? — ^A.  No;  I  think  there  is  a  case  pending  now  before  Judge  Tuley. 

Q.  What  case  is  that?  Is  that  the  case  begun  prior  to  1896,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  law? — ^A,  I  think  it  is  a  case  that  was  begun  afterwards.  The  case  begun 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  that  the  grain  men  of 
Chicago  who  were  making  complaints  about  these  warehouses  never  had  used 
them,  and  did  not  want  to  use  them  now.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  that? — A. 
You  mean  the  commission  men  didn't  want  to  use  them? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Sometimes  they  have  occasion  to  use  them  for  their  country  ship- 
pers. Of  course  a  commission  man  is  not  often  an  owner  of  grain  himself;  that 
IS,  he  is  not  supposed  to  be.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  trade 
if  we  had  some  public  warehouses  wlii;'h  were  operated  as  public  warehouses 
and  the  x)eople  who  owned  them  did  not  store  gram  in  them.  The  most  of  the 
public  elevators  here  are  owned  by  the  railroads;  some  of  them  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  We  have  elevators  that  are  exclusively  pub- 
lic elevators,  have  we  not?— A.  They  are  so  called. 
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Q.  Are  they  not  in  fact? — ^A.  I  guess  anyone  can  store  grain  there,  provided 
they  are  not  full;  bat  the  operators,  I  guess,  generally  put  the  grain  in  them- 
selves. The  impression  is  that  most  of  the  grain  that  passes  through  the  ele- 
vators is  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  elevators.    Sometimes  it  is  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  a  cargo  of  grain  in  Chicago  at  any  time  within  the  last 
10  years  that  the  public  elevators  refused  to  take  for  storage? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  that  anv  case  has  ever  arisen  except  when  the  house  was  full.  Sometimes 
they  have  refused  it.  We  had  a  case  here,  although  I  Ruess  the  house  is  not  a 
regular  public  warehouse  now.  The  case  came  up,  I  think  it  was  yesterday, 
where  the  inspection  department  classed  a  grade  as  two  or  three,  and  it  went  to 
an  elevator  and  tiiey  refused  to  accept  it  on  that  grade.  Of  course,  the  depart- 
ment had  given  that  grade,  but  they  would  not  take  it  on  that  classification. 

Q.  That  was  because  they  would  be  expected  to  turn  out  grain  of  the  grade  that 
the  department  had  certified  to,  and  they  in  fact  believed  it  was  grain  of  a  lower 
grade? — A.  Yes;  they  believed  the  inspector  had  erred. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  did  not  refuse  to  take  it  because  they  wanted  to  exclude 
it? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Would  not  that  be  a  proper  objection  in  some  cases? — 
A.  Most  assuredly,  for  their  own  protection  and  the  protection  of  the  public  at 
large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  these  so-called  public  warehouses  that  you  speak 
of  owned  by  men  who  are  the  great  elevator  men  of  Chicago,  like  Armour  and 
Counselman?— A.  Most  of  them  are  owned  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  Most  of  the  public  elevators? — ^A.  Some  of  them  are  not,  and  of  course  they 
are  operated  by  individuals.  Some  of  the  railroad  elevators  are  operated  as  private 
elevators,  showing  that  there  is  no  need  of  so  many  public  elevators. 

^Testimony  closed.) 


Chioaoo,  III.,  November  18,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDGAR  H.  EVANS, 

Representative  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade, 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representative  Lorimer  pre- 
siding, at  12.30  p.  m.,  November  18, 1899,  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Evans  was  introducea  as 
a  wi&ess,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transi)ortation  as  follows: 

(By  Representative  LoRiMSR.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Edgar  H.  Evans. 

Your  place  of  business? — ^A.  Indianai)olis. 

Board  of  trade? — ^A.  I  am  a  member  of  it. 

What  is  your  business  address? — ^A.  Hoosier  State  Flour  Mills. 

Are  you  here  as  a  representative  of  the  board  of  trade? — A.  I  am. 
^  Will  you  please  state  in  your  own  way  any  grievances  or  make  any  sugges- 
tions that  you  wish,  as  representative  of  the  board  or  for  yourself? — ^A.  I  invite 
your  attention  to  matters  of  discrimination  in  the  first  place.  You  may  know 
the  freight  rates  of  past  years,  but  I  will  hastily  run  over  them  to  bring  out  the 
point  I  wish  to  make.  On  November  10, 1898,  the  rate  of  freight  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  was  20  cents  on  grain  and  grain  products.  On  January  12,  this  year, 
that  rate  was  reduced  to  18  cents  on  grain  and  grain  products,  with  this  exception, 
however,  that  at  the  port  of  New  York  there  was  a  discrimination  of  1\  cents  on 
the  hundred  pounds;  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  of  one-half  cent  on  the  hundred 
pounds,  owing  to  the  change  of  the  system  of  basing.  This  operated  against  the 
wheat  miller  to  that  extent,  and  the  mills  of  the  country  made  a  protest  to  the 
traffic  association,  which  was  not  regarded.  On  April  18  rate  was  made  17  cents 
on  grain  products,  but  on  wheat  and  cora  11  cents,  Chicago  to  New  York.  On 
Sex>tember  18  a  rate  was  made  of  20  cents  on  grain  products,  but  on  grain  for 
export  14  or  15,  according  to  the  tariff  rates.  On  November  1  the  rate  was  22 
cents  for  grain  products  and  20  cents  on  grain  for  export.  I  wish  also  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  from  the  Mississippi  River,  April  18,  grain  products 
were  19^  cents  and  wheat  and  com  12  cents.  On  September  18,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  New  York  the  rate  was  23  cents  on  grain  products,  but  on  grain 
only  15  cents,  or  a  discrimination  of  8  cents  a  hundred.  On  November  1— I 
think — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  a  decree  ruling  that  the  rate 
from  the  Mississippi  River  is  to  be  24  cents  on  ^ain  products  and  20  cents  on 
grain;  a  difference  of  4  cents.  This  difference  is  still  greater  at  xK)ints  farther 
west,  as  you  have  been  informed  this  morning.  Now,  to  illustrate  the  effects  of 
this,  for  instance  on  the  corn  miller,  as  we  have  2  large  com  mills  at  Indianapolis 
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as  well  as  3  laree  flour  mills,  I  wish  to  submit  a  statement  given  tome  bv  a  miller 
the  Cerealine  Manufacturing  Company,  showing  the  cost  of  com  billed  from  110 
per  cent  points  west.  You  will  understand,  Indianapolis  being  an  interior  point, 
its  rate  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Chicago  to  New  York  rate.  Indianapolis 
rates  are  generally  on  the  same  basis  as  Chicago,  except  that  the  interior  shipper 
can  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  special  low  ratecl  made  for  export,  and  he  is  thus  cut 
out  of  the  trade. 

Orain  loaded  at  110  per  cent  points  delivered  at  New  York  for  export — hasis^  2i 

cents. 


1.000  buBhela  com,  at  80  cents 

Freight,  60,000  pounds,  at  22.6  cents 

Delivered,  New  York 


Cost. 

Per 
bushel. 

$800.00 
126.00 

CenU, 
80.00 
12.00 

426.00 

42.00 

Per  100 
pounds. 

CentB, 
68.67 
22.60 


70.07 


Same  milled  at  Indianapolis  and  product  forwarded  to  New  York  for  domestic 
use: 

Per  100 
pounds. 

CenU. 
68.67 
24.00 
1.60 

70.07 
8.00 


1,000  bushels  com,  at  80  cents 

Freight,  60,000  pounds,  at  24  cents 

Milling  privilege,  60,000  pounds,  at  1^^  cents 

Total 

Gndn  delivered  New  York,  as  above 

Net  difference 


Cost. 

Per 

bushel. 

$800.00 

134.40 

8.40 

CenU. 
80.00 
13.44 
.84 

442.80 
428.00 

44.28 
42.00 

10.80 

1.08 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Net  difference  as  against  what?— A.  In  favor  of 
com  for  export.  Now,  as  to  its  effect  on  flour  mills — ^as  to  that  I  am  a  littiemore 
competent  to  speak — I  would  read  a  few  letters  that  have  been  received,  particu- 
larly showiujg  tiie  losses  of  business;  and  after  this  statement  you  can  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

First,  a  letter  from  Manchester,  dated  September  6, 1899:  "I  regret  that  you 
could  not  see  your  way  to  book  this  little  order,  which  was  for  the  trade  here.  I 
offered  the  best  price  I  could  and  am  unable  to  advance  on  it.  The  competition 
of  local  millers  renders  business  almost  impossible  at  present  American  prices." 

Next,  a  letter  from  London,  dated  October  81;  **  Sorry  you  could  not  see  your 
way  to  accept  our  bid  for '  Aurora. '  As  it  turns  out  we  do  not  think  we  should  have 
done  ourselves  much  good  if  you  had.  Winter  wheat  does  not  meet  with  the  same 
demand  it  used  to  and  is  being  rapidly  displaced  by  English  flour,  which  is  in  good 
demand.  English  wheat  and  flour  have  sharply  declined  and  lost  nearly  all  the 
previous  rise.    Of  all  the  soft-wheat  flours  English  is  certainly  the  cheapest." 

This  from  a  Boston  shipping  firm  which  has  a  lar^e  exxK)rt  trade  and  also  owns 
a  mill:  *  'Advices  this  morning  from  some  of  the  princix)al  ports  are  to  the  effect  that 
local  millers  are  turning  out  as  good  a  sack  of  flour  as  any  of  the  leading  Min- 
nesota mills,  and  selling  it  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  the  American  mills 
are  naming.  This  scores  another  base  hit  for  the  mill-ruining  policy  of  the  rail- 
roads. Hope  before  long  something  or  other  may  turn  up  that  will  enable  us  to 
exchange  more  cheerful  greetings." 

Also  a  letter  from  Liverpool  to  com  mill :  **  But  we  regret  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  any  business  at  those  prices.  As  regards  Q.  M.  we  are  very 
sorry  indeed  that  English  makers  are  gaining  ground  from  week  to  week,  and 
somehow  or  other  are  underselling  us  right  and  left.  We  sincerely  hope  freights 
may  soon  come  down  again  and  that  we  can  do  a  good  business  together.'' 

To  the  same  purport,  on  the  3d  of  August:  ''But  it  seems  as  if  the  present  high 
freights  are  making  it  very  difficult  to  get  any  orders  through." 

On  the  d5th  of  October,  from  the  same  firm:  "  Sorry  there  is  no  chance  what- 
ever to  place  any  Q*  ^-  ^^  your  present  limit  of  20/6,  Liverpool.  Makers  here  are 
underselling  very  considerably,  and  we  simply  have  to  look  on.  With  present 
hig[h  freights  we  are  afraid  there  is  not  much  chance  to  do  any  business  for  quite 
a  tune." 

From  Amsterdam,  August  1:  "Your  quotations  didn't  admit  any  business.  It 
seems  that  competing  mills  are  able  to  offer  regularly  lower  than  you." 
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Q.  Some  of  these  are  com  mills? — ^A.  Tes;  some  are  from  com  mills  and  two 
from  flour  mills. 

Q.  Is  there  much  com  meal  e^)orted? — ^A.  The  export  business  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  been  growing  very  greatly  in  the  past  2  years,  and  it  is  now  a  consider- 
able business.  It  is  not  of  as  long  growth  as  the  milling  of  flour,  because  the 
European  countries  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  com  for  food  aside 
from  animal  food;  but  it  is  very  largely  on  the  increase,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Department,  beginning  about  2  vears  ago.  Now,  vou  can  see  from 
this  that  the  business  of  the  nmls  (I  sp^ak  particularly  of  tne  interior  mills) 
has  been  very  considerably  harassed.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  last 
20  years — I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  so  long  ago,  but  I  have  it  from  others 
who  are— there  never  nas  been  a  time  in  the  last  20  years  when  the  mills,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  have  been  so  largely  shut  down  or  running  on  half  time.  The 
millers,  trying  to  get  into  the  foreign  markets,  finds  the  foreign  markets  already 
occupied  by  the  British  miller;  then  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, and,  of  course,  that  is  all  comx>eted  for,  and  comi)etition  brings  prices 
down  to  a  limit  where  he  can  run  no  longer,  and  he  shuts  dovm  his  mill — ^as 
has  hapx>6nedin  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — shuts  down  to  wait  until  the  present 
crisis  IS  over.  This  has  meant  to  the  railroad  companies  a  loss  of  the  hand- 
ling of  the  coal  to  run  the  nulls;  it  has  meant  to  the  manufacturers  the  loss  of 
the  sale  of  mill  supplies;  it  has  meant  to  the  men  employed  a  loss  of  wages; 
it  has  meant  to  the  milling  industry  at  large  a  very  serious  dragging  down. 
Many  mills  have  had  to  quit  the  business,  and  if  this  matter  is  to  continue, 
they  will  largely  have  to  eo  out  of  the  business.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effect  on  the  English  muler:  I  was  told  bv  a  gentleman  who  has  just  come 
from  Europe  in  the  interest  of  his  mill  that  the  English  mills  are  running  at  a 
rate  never  oef ore  known;  that  their  profits  are  large  and  they  are  getting  trade 
that  the  American  millers  had  worked  for  years  to  reach.  In  1870  tne  American 
millers  exported  only  17  x>er  cent  of  the  total  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour;  tiie 
last  few  years  they  have  exported  between  40  and  50  -per  cent,  varying  with 
crop  conditions  here  and  abroad.  The  effect  of  this  I  should  like  to  give  from 
a  letter  sent  to  a  milling  journal  by  John  J.  Carter,  of  London:  ''The  freight 
discrimination  against  flour  is  no  doubt  working  very  prejudicially  against  the 
trade,  and  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  English  miller.  It  amounts  to  the  same  as  if 
our  Government  should  place  a  duty  of  say  6  cents  per  100  pounds  and  idlow 
wheat  to  come  in  free.  This  is  what  every  miller  here  has  been  agitating  for  for 
years,  in  order  to  keep  American  flour  out  of  our  market.  It  hardly  seems  -poa- 
sible  that  such  an  anomaly  will  be  permitted  by  your  Government  to  last  for  any 
length  of  time.  Other  countries  are  paying  their  manufacturers  bounties  in 
order  to  encourage  trade." 

Along  the  line  of  the  suggestion  of  the  word  bounty,  a  St.  Louis  miller  makes 
the  foUowing  remark:  '*  As  a  side  remark  it  is  appropriate  to  remind  the  Ameri- 
can miller  that  G^ermany  puts  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  American  flour,  but  will 
import  something  like  85,OOiO,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  America,  which  American 
railroads  will  ship  at  reduced  rates  to  assist  the  German  millers  and  consumers, 
while  American  millers  are  forced  into  idleness.*' 

Now,  how  is  this  to  be  overcome?  By  putting  wheat  and  flour,  grain  and  grain 
products,  on  the  same  basis.  We  are  met  with  the  suggestion  that  railroads  say 
it  costs  more.  That  has  not  been  sustained  either  in  tne  opinion  of  the  trade  or 
the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  I  think  further  investi- 
gation will  show  that  not  only  is  the  expense  of  transporting  flour  not  more,  but 
if  anything  a  little  less.  I  have  seen  a  car  of  wheat  come  in  from  a  country 
town  to  Indianapolis,  loaded  by  a  careful  shipper,  and  yet  when  it  reached  Indian- 
apolis, 30  miles  away,  it  had  lost  120  bushels,  for  which  the  railroads  had  to  pay. 
If  it  had  gone  to  New  York,  the  trail  of  wheat  would  have  left  nothing,  and  the 
railroads  would  have  it  to  pay.  That  is  not  the  case  with  flour.  In  case  of  wreck- 
age, the  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  ground;  it  can  be  scooped  up,  but  there  is  wood  and 
rubbish  and  stones  in  it,  and  it  is  valueless  for  anything  but  chicken  feed;  flour 
can  be  gathered  up  in  sacks  or  barrels,  and  there  is  no  loss. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  would  ship  the  flour  after  it  had  been  gathered 
up?— A.  It  is  in  bags,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  close  approximation  to  its  origin^d  v^ue. 

Q.  If  the  bags  are  burst? — ^A.  In  that  case  the  flour  is  gone;  but  in  the  same 
case  so  is  the  wheat.  They  say  the  cars  of  flour  are  not  loaded  up  as  heavily;  if 
that  is  the  point,  the  millers  are  prepared,  for  export  or  any  other  trade,  to  load  to 
a  g^ven  limit;  for  they  have  agreed  to,  and  have  done  so.  I  took  a  record  of  16  cars 
from  the  books  of  the  miU,  and  the  average  was  63,000  pounds  to  the  car;  I  took 
the  record  of  9  consecutive  cars,  which  would  average  65,333  pounds  to  the  car; 
very  few  shipments  of  wheat  will  excel  this.  We  have  loaded  out  from  our  mill 
80,000  pounds  in  one  car  for  shipment  to  Philadelphia.    The  pretext  that  it  will  cost 
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more  is  merely  a  pretext.  When  they^  were  making  this  discriminatioii  af;&i2ist 
flour  from  the  regions  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  Minneapolis  was  gettmg  li 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  on  flour  than  on  wheat.  In  the  first  place  no  rail- 
road has  given  a  single  reason  that  will  stand,  why  flour,  g^ain  products,  should  be 
taken  at  a  greater  rate  than  grain  for  export.  In  fact,  there  have  been  numerous 
instances  where  the  railroad  men  were  opx)osed  to  it.  When  rates  reach  the  low 
X)oint,  which  was  the  case  during  the  five  months  previous  to  September  18,  several 
railroads,  both  East  and  West,  refused  to  pro  rate  on  that  basis.  I  have  talked 
with  numerous  railway  officials,  from  the  agents  and  the  general  managers  of 
the  roads  to  the  traveling  men  who  have  been  on  the  road  for  years  and  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  situation,  and  without  exception,  in  private  con- 
versation, they  have  agreed  that  the  discrimination  was  wrong  and  that  they 
would  do  what  they  coiDd  to  overcome  it.  There  was  no  reason  that  I  have  found 
to  justify  it.  There  was  an  explanation  suggested  to  me  by  a  railroad  mltn,  and 
it  has  been  the  only  explanation  that  explains,  and  that  ia  that  some  of  the  people 
are  in  some  way  or  other  interested  in  these  large  shipments  of  grain  abroad.  Of 
course,  they  could  not  lay  their  hands  on  the  enormous  amount  of  flour  at  once, 
but  they  can  on  a  great  amount  of  grain.  Soliciting  agents  and  general  managers 
owe  their  position  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage 
for  the  railroads;  whether  for  2  cents  or  for  10  cents,  they  get  their  tonnage,  and 
promotions  arejgauged  that  way.  So  long  as  that  continues,  so  long  will  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  tiie  railways  be  ignored  and  stockholders  will  have  no  voice.  In 
support  of  that  position  I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ingalls.  I  wrote 
Mr.  Ingalls  as  follows: 

'*  Can  your  road  and  the  other  trunk  lines  afford  to  kill  a  business  such  as  the 
inclosed  clipping  indicates?  This  you  are  doing  most  surely,  and  not  simplv  by 
inches,  but  by  long  strides.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  an  exx>ort  miU  in 
the  winter-wheat  region,  except  a  few  that  buy  their  wheat  from  first  hands  very 
cheap,  that  is  able  to  do  export  business  at  any  profit.  There  is  not  a  mill  that 
comes  into  competition  witn  grain  buyers  of  the  East  that  is  able  to  buy  wheat 
and  sell  its  output  for  foreign  trade  at  a  profit,  and  we  are  in  that  fix. 

"Every  year  for  the  past  20  years,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  been  well  sold 
ahead  at  this  stage  of  tne  harvest.  But  what  can  we  expect  to  do  now  ?  The 
British  miller,  the  Dutch  miller,  the  French  miller,  and  tne  Oerman  miller  are 
buying  their  wheat,  bought  in  competition  with  us,  at  6  cents  a  hundred  less 
than  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  We  had  hoped  that  the  recent  expostulations 
of  the  millers  throughout  the  country  and  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  made  the  roads  more 
reasonable.  Instead  of  that  they  have  adopted  more  arbitrary  measures  than 
ever,  seeming  intent  to  kill  the  milling  business  or,  as  has  been  hinted,  in  league 
with  the  large  grain  shippers. 

'*  What  log^c  there  can  be  in  giving  grain  the  rate  of  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
less  than  the  rate  on  flour  for  export  we  have  not  yet  heard,  nor  can  anyone,  rail- 
road man  or  layman,  give  any  logical  and  just  reason  why  there  should  be  this 
amount  of  difference.  We  do  not  think  your  road  can  afford  to  adopt  this 
un-American  and  unjust  method  of  giving  a  bounty  to  the  raw  material.  If  the 
railroads  are  so  enamored  of  carrying  export  freight  at  less  than  the  domestic,  and 
if  they  want  to  give  a  bounty  to  something,  by  all  means  give  it  to  flour,  and  they 
will  carry  just  as  much  freight  and  even  more.  All  the  American  miller  wants 
is  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis,  at  least  in  approximation  thereto,  with  the  raw 
material,  and  he  will  take  care  of  himself.  But  the  discrimination  that  is  now  in 
operation  not  only  robs  him  of  his  chance  to  live,  but  robs  t^e  railroads  of  a  large 
amount  of  incidental  freight. 

'*  May  we  not  count  on  your  efforts  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  at  an  early 
date?  Your  breadth  of  vision  and  true  patriotism  will  surely  show  you  the  folly 
of  subjecting  such  a  large  industry  as  the  milling  interest  to  such  unfair  and 
unjust  disadvantage." 

This  letter  was  dated  July  18, 1899.  In  reply  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Ingalls,  dated  July  20,  at  Hot  Springs,  Ya.: 

*'  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  this  reduction  in  the  wheat  rate.  What  ought 
to  be  done  is  to  raise  it  to  the  same  as  the  flour  rate,  and  I  hope  shortly  the  rail- 
wajrs  will  ^t  tired  of  their  insane  competition  and  restore  the  wheat  rate  to  a 
paying  basis,  and  then  the  flour  men  can  live.  I  will  do  everything  i)08sible  to 
this  end." 

That,  from  a  man  who  stands  as  high  as  any  other  man  in  railroad  circles  in 
the  county,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  railroad  man,  and  certainly  of 
laymen.  But  apparently  we  are  not  able  to  bring  this  about  by  appeal  to  the 
railrcNEtds.   The  com  men  had  a  difficulty.    It  was  with  them  that  the  aiBcrimina. 
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Hon  was  first  made  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  They  wrote  and  pleaded,  but 
to  no  avail.  They  instituted  a  suit,  and  the  railroads  acceded  to  their  demands 
and  the  suit  Was  dismissed.  Not  long  after  that  the  discrimination  was  made 
a^n,  and  the  com  millers  ever  since  have  been  enduring  it. 

The  Winter  Wheat  Millers,  of  which  I  am  the  treasurer,  came  before  the  Traffic 
Association  here  in  Chicago.  We  were  treated  very  courteously,  and  the  sec- 
retwy,  Mr.  Tucker,  afforded  us  every  opportunity  to  get  the  information  we 
wanted.  When  we  talked  with  the  individual  members,  they  were  unanimously 
in  favor  of  making  the  change  in  behalf  of  the  mills.  When  they  went  into  com- 
mittee, the  subcommittee  voted  for  it;  but  in  the  general  committee  secret  influence 
seemed  to  carry  it  adversely  by  storm,  and  nobody  seemed  to  be  willing  to  open 
his  mouth  to  the  contrary. 

The  only  remedy  we  can  see  is  in  the  way  of  giving  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce 
Commission  more  x>ower  to  enforce  its  decrees.  We  shall  then  feel  certain  that 
if  we  have  a  grievance  we  can  come  before  it  and  present  our  case,  and  shall  get 
the  justice  that  we  should  have.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  railroad  man- 
ager. If  he  wishes  to  make  an  experiment,  he  makes  it,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
say  him  nay.  It  matters  not  if  it  disturbs  the  whole  conmierce  of  the  country  and 
brings  disaster  to  any  line  of  business — ^he  has  his  say.  The  matter  should  be 
remedied  so  that  no  railroad  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  action  which  has  been  shown  to  be  inde- 
fensible, without  previous  legal  autnority,  such  as  would  be  granted  under  an 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

One  further  discrimination  I  would  invite  your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the 
duty  levied  by  foreign  countries  on  grain  and  grain  products.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  England  and  Holland,  and,  I  believe,  one  other  European  country,  there 
is  a  discriminating  duty  levied  on  flour  as  against  wheat.  Of  course,  we  are  a 
protective  country  ourselves  and  can  not  blame  them,  but  every  commercial 
treaty  is  merely  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  We  sive  France  a  riAt  to  bring  in 
wines,  and  in  return  for  it  she  simply  puts  on  a  heavier  duty.  We  tried  to  get 
up  negotiations  with  Brazil,  where  tnere  was  a  large  trade  in  flour,  and  she 
turns  around  and  puts  on  a  heavy  dutv  on  flour  as  against  wheat.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  millers  in  Brazil  are  developing  very  rapidly,  and  the  entire  line  of 
snipping  engaged  in  carrying  flour  there  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  trade  which 
could  have  been  worked  up  and  kept  up  by  proper  negotiations  through  the  State 
Department  has  been  lost  to  the  country;  that  has  to  be  given  up  or  crowded 
into  other  markets  now  already  well  occupied.  Of  course,  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  well  filled  up  with  business  tne  past  year;  x>erhaps  that  is  another 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  Dex>artment  of  Commerce  to  look  after  such 
matters.  The  Winter  Wheat  MiUers  in  convention  on  two  occasions  have  indorsed 
that  movement  very  thoroughly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  you  say  you  have  presented  your  case  to  the  rail- 
road companies  without  getting  any  relief? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  discrimination  against  manufactured  grain  products 
been  in  existence  ? — ^A.  The  discrimination  has  been  in  existence  only  since  the 
first  of  the  year — it  was  about  February  1  the  tariff  was  finally  issued,  making  a 
discrimination  of  a  cent  and  a  half  at  New  York  and  a  half  cent  at  Philadelphia. 
This  was  first  shown  in  Chicago  before  the  Central  Traffic  Association  the  latter 
part  of  February,  but  as  I  show  from  the  list  of  changes  in  rates  that  evidently 
had  no  effect. 

Q.  The  railroad  companies  could  make  more  by  carrying  the  flour  from  100,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  New  York  at  23  cents  than  by  carrying  the  grain  at  12  cents, 
could  they  not? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  situation.  The  Ameri- 
can millers  are  capable  of  grinding  all  the  wheat  in  the  country;  running  full 
time,  their  capacity  is  such  that  they  could  do  it;  but  the  grain  is  taken  away 
from  us  under  such  conditions  that  there  is  no  chance  of  life. 

Q.  Would  a  difference  of  2  cents,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  be  satisfactory  to  the  millers?— A.  It  certainly  would  be 
much  better  than  the  otiier;  but  the  objection  to  that  is  the  difference  of  2  cents. 
That  is  supposed  to  cover  the  difference  in  handling  at  seaboard,  but  it  is  simply  a 
pretext  for  a  rebate  to  the  shipper  of  grain. 

Q.  You  think  for  the  encouragement  of  the  American  manufacturers  the  rate 
should  be  the  same?— A.  The  rate  should  be  the  same  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
if  nothing  else. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  has  always  been  the  same  heretofore?— A.  It 
has  always  been  the  same  heretofore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  your  article  you  simply  alluded  to  the  traffic  dis- 
crmiiiiatLon.    You  have  no  discriminations  of  a  private  nature  in  favor  of  one  indi- 
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vidual  as  against  another?— A.  I  think  there  is  very  little  of  that.  When  any 
rebates  are  made  I  think  they  have  been  very  general  as  far  as  any  specific  locality 
is  concerned. 

Q.  All  ship  on  the  published  rate? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  there  has  been  no  difference  heretofore  between 
wheat  shipped  East  for  domestic  use  and  that  for  export;  how  long  since  the  dif- 
ference was  instituted? — A.  There  was  something  done  in  1896. 

Q.  The^  made  a  difference  in  1806  against  flour.— A.  Not  against  flour. 

Q.  Against  export  grain  ? — ^A.  In  favor  of  export  grain  as  against  the  domestic; 
but  I  think  that  also  carried  the  flour  with  it.  At  least,  we  did  not  have  much 
trouble  until  this  year. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  could  get  the  same  rate  for  shipping  grain  to  the  East 
that  you  had  for  flour,  or  the  same  for  flour  that  you  had  for  grain? — ^A.  Up  to 
the  present  year. 

Q.  Beginning  the  1st  of  January  last? — ^A.  Beginning  exactly  on  the  1st  of 
February. 

Q.  ^By  Bepresentative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest? — A. 
One  iaea  came  to  me  when  a  former  witness  was  speaking  of  inspection.  Insx)ec- 
tion  at  Chicapo  is  a  matter  which  dealers  in  m^  country  are  interested  in.  At 
times  it  is  satisfactory,  at  other  times  not;  it  is  dishonestly  rigid  and  dishonestly 
lax — rigid  coming  in,  lax  going  out.  There  are  times  when  we  have  to  bring 
down  supplies  from  here,  and  we  find  that  we  get  all  kinds  of  wheat.  When  we 
ship  up  we  have  to  have  gilt-edge  articles. 

Q.  Is  not  the  difference  a  difference  in  grading  between  Indianapolis  and  Chi- 
cago; that  is  to  say,  is  No.  2  wheat  in  Indianapolis  graded  as  No.  2  in  Chicago,  or 
vice  versa? — A.  Under  normal  conditions;  but  during  the  Leiterdeal  in  wheat 
you  could  not  get  into  Chicago  unless  you  had  a  strictly  gilt-edge  article.  Wheat 
which  ordinarily  passed  at  No.  2  did  not  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  wheat  in8X)ected  at  Indianapolis  be  received 
here  at  the  same  gi-ade — would  the  Indianapolis  inspection  go  here  in  Chicago? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  as  a  normal  thing. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  do  you  attribute  this  discrimination 
to? — A.  It  is  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  get  traffic  from  territory 
that  does  not  belong  to  them;  in  other  words,  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  is  the 
reason  for  it.  But  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  is  a  matter  more  for  rail- 
roading. 

Q.  Not  the  inspection? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  see  that  the  inspection  has  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

Q.  You  say  the  inspection  is  lax  going  out  ? — ^A.  As  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned. 

<^.  You  do  not  attribute  that  to  the  railroads  ? — A.  No;  that  is  merely  a  matter 
of  inspection. 

Q.  What  do  yon  attribute  that  to  ? — ^A.  We  were  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  attribute  it  to.  There  were  different  ideas  advanced,  bat  probably  none  of 
them  were  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  a  cargo  of  grain  graded  at  Indianapolis  and  shipped  to 
Chicago  and  graded  here  below  the  Indianapolis  grade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  fiy  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes.  We  ship  our  ovm  wheat  up  here  considerably,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  grade  was  cut,  when  in  our  market  it  would  have 
been  easily  received. 

Q.  Did  you  protest? — A.  It  was  in  such  a  shax>e  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  get 
rid  of  it  at  once.  It  was  during  the  Leiter  investment,  and  to  delay  it  would 
have  been  to  lose  all  the  profit  in  it. 

<J.  Have  you  information  of  other  gradings  from  your  town? — A.  I  have  known 
of  instances,  but  I  could  not  state  exactly,  not  being  interested  in  them. 

Q.  Do  you  have  in  mind  any  cargo  of  grain  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Indian- 
apolis graded  higher  here  than  its  actual  grade? — A.  Yes;  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. We  did  not  make  a  written  protest,  as  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
debate  and  a  gi*eat  deal  of  work,  and  perhaps  even  then  we  should  simply  be  thrown 
over;  it  would  come  back  to  the  board  of  inspection,  and  it  is  their  position  to 
sustain  the  inspector.  It  is  a  common  feeling  all  over  the  country;  they  will  not 
ship  to  Chicago  when  they  can  ship  to  any  other  market  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  Is  the  inspection  at  Indianapolis  under  State  supervision? — ^A.  No;  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  traae. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  State  supervision  is  rated  higher  or  lower  than  the 
private  supervision? — A.  I  can  only  give  the  impressions  I  have  gathered  from 
others,  that  the  State  supervision  is  apt  to  be  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  matter  of 
political  appointments  entering  into  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  appointments  in  the  Chicago  grain  inspec- 
tion?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Yon  are  not  aware  that  most  of  the  men  here  have  been  in  the  service  over 
30  vears?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Clark  state  that  the  Peoria  srain  inspection  was  private 
and  a  poorer  inspection  than  the  State  insi)ection? — ^A.  I  am  not  acquaint^  wit^ 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  spoken  for  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  subject  of  pooling,  or  comd  you  speak  for  them  on  that  subject? — ^A.  Not 
for  the  board  of  trade.  That  subject  has  not  come  up  in  my  recollection  as  a 
board  matter.  The  feeling  among  the  millers,  speaking  for  myself,  is  tiiat  pool- 
ing should  be  allowed,  but  only  unaer  the  sui)ervi8ion  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  Do  you  know  that  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  has  a  committee  known  as  the  arbitration  committee? — ^A.  Yes. 

S.  To  which  protests  on  inspection  are  submitted? — A.  Yes. 
.  And  these  complaints  that  you  have  suggested  with  reference  to  the  inspec- 
tion were  never  su omitted  to  that  board? — A.  No;  the  difference  was  not  great, 
and  probably  not  enough  to  make  a  great  fuss  about;  but  it  was  not  eauitable. 

Q.  What  was  the  dmerence?— A.  One  and  a  half  to  2  cents  a  bushel  on  a  mat- 
ter of  2  or  8  carloads.    It  would  not  pay  to  come  up  here  and  make  a  protest. 

Q.  At  li  or  2  cents  a  bushel  there  would  not  be  so  very  much  difference  in  the 
grade,  would  there?  A  man  might  honestly  make  that  difference  in  the  insi)ec- 
non? — ^A.  Well,  when  it  comes  to  the  inspection,  that  is  all  the  difference  between 
No.  2  and  No.  3  wheat  at  times. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  No.  2  and  in  No.  3  wheat — you  get  one  grade  in 
No.  2  that  is  better  than  another  grade  of  No.  2  that  you  may  receive  on  the  same 
car?— A.  There  is  a  bottom  limit  on  No.  2,  but  no  top  limit.  From  a  certain  grade 
up  it  is  No.  2. 

Q.  So  there  might  be  a  high-grade  No.  8  and  a  low-grade  No.  8,  and  a  low-grade 
No.  2  so  close  to  tne  high-erade  No.  3  that  a  man  might  possibly  honestly  nmke  a 
mistake?— A.  That  might  oe  done. 

Q.  And  might  that  not  be  the  case  in  the  instances  you  mention,  without  crimi- 
nal intent?— A.  It  is  either  criminal  or  careless. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  national  insi)ection?— A.  I  have  not  given  the  subject 
much  thought. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  have  a  national  inspection? — ^A.  In  a  modified 
form  only;  I  think  it  would  be  rather  impracticable,  on  the  whole. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIMONY  CF  MB.  CHESTEB  A.  FULLEE, 

Norfolk,  Nebr. 

The  subcommission  convened  at  2  p.  m..  Representative  Lorimer  presiding. 
Mr.  Chester  A.  Fuller  was  sworn,  and  testified  concerning  railroad  discrimina- 
tions as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  Please  state  vour  full  name,  address,  and 
business.— A.  Chester  A.  Fuller,  Norfolk,  Nebr.;  abstracter  of  titles.  I  will  state 
to  the  commission  that  these  remarks  are  in  regard  to  the  discriminations  of 
the  railroad  companies  in  extending  local  freight  rates  to  certain  localities,  to 
the  detriment  of  rival  towns,  in  respect  to  manufacturing  and  jobbing  enter- 
prises. The  locality  which  I  refer  to  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  Nebraska.  In 
order  to  give  a  more  definite  basis  of  comparison  let  us  take  two  towns,  Norfolk 
and  Fremont.  Norfolk  is  credited  with  a  population  of  5,260,  and  was  first 
organized  about  1866.  Fremont  was  organized  about  1858,  and  is  credited  with 
10,000  x>opulation.  The  territory  tributary  to  Fremont  is  encroached  on  &om  the 
south  and  east  by  numerous  other  jobbing  points,  while  Norfolk  stands  practi- 
callv  alone  in  the  territory  tributary  to  her.  A  circle  drawn  around  Norfolk 
witn  a  radius  of  75  miles  embraces  no  other  town  of  equal  population  or  railroad 
facilities.  This  region  is  well  defined  by  river  courses  and  by  established  railway 
lines.  One  line  485  miles  long  in  northern  Nebraska  includes  four  tiers  of  coun- 
ties, an  empire  in  itself.  Railroads  diverge  in  five  directions  rrom  Norfolk.  Nor- 
folk has  among  other  thriving  industries  a  beet-su^ar  factory  wherein  are  handled 
annually  about  32,000  tons  of  sugar  beets,  yieldmg  a  product  of  3,500  tons,  or 
7,000,000  pounds,  of  the  finest  quality  of  sugar,  awarded  the  highest  standing  in 
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the  recent  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition.  Its  roller  mill  markets  its  x^rodncts ,  and 
a  specialty  kno¥m  as  * '  Wheatling,"  in  every  Western  State  south  as  far  as  St.  Louis. 
A  f otmdry  and  manufacturing  company  furnishes  an  improved  furnace  and  a 
practical  gasoline  engine  ana  employs  20  men.  A  creamery  compony,  with  20 
skinmiing  stations  established  in  surrounding  towns,  has  a  capacity  of  15,000 
pounds  of  butter  ^r  day.  Here  is  located  a  State  insane  asylum  now  accomodating 
800  patients,  and  its  full  capacity  is  not  yet  reached.  The  city,  in  accordance  with 
the  socialistic  tendency  of  the  present  day,  owns  and  successfully  ox>eratesits  own 
waterworks,  la  the  grain-shipping  business  onl^  one  small  elevator  is  in  opera- 
ation,  with  a  capacity  of  9,000  bushels,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
upward  of  2,000  cattle  and  18,000  sheep  are  fed,  affording  a  home  market  for 
the  grain  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dexter,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
operates  here  a  butter  and  egg  refrigerator,  shipping  the  product  to  his  Eastern 
home;  his  complaint  is  that  the  local  rate  from  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk,  75  miles 
haul,  t^es  the  profit,  and  instead  of.  marketing  in  Chicago  or  in  some  other 
Western  market,  he  is  compelled  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  East  in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  his  product. 

In  an  educational  and  literary  way  Norfolk  has  a  full  complement  of  schools, 
including  a  $20 ,000  high  school ,  two  daily  newspapers  and  four  weeklies.  Referring 
to  the  map,  you  will  notice  that  Norfolk's  railway  location  is  similar  to  that  of  Lin- 
coln, in  tiie  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  indicating  a  commercial  center,  and  the 
geography  of  the  State  amply  sustains  the  wisdom  of  this  opinion.  Fremont 
operates  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  a  brewerv  marketing  its  beer  in  this  section, 
.a  Dutter-tub  cooperage  factory,  a  creamery,  saddlery  and  harness  factory,  woolen 
miU,  mill-machme  factory,  three  elevators,  a  pickle  works,  and  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigar  boxes,  wire  fence,  hemp,  and  other  small  factories.  Fre- 
mont is  accorded  a  rate  which  in  effect  gives  it  an  advanta^  over  Norfolk,  in  that 
the  rate  from  Chict^o  and  other  eastern  points  to  Norfolk  is  computed  by  adding 
to  the  rate  to  the  Missouri  River  the  additional  local  rate  of  45  cents  x>er  hundred 
on  first-class  freight,  other  classes  in  proportion;  while  the  rate  to  Fromontis  the 
same  as  that  to  the  Missouri  River.  The  effect  of  this  can  readily  be  seen  in  that 
Fremont  factories  and  jobbers  can  ship  into  territory  naturally  tributary  to  Norfolk 
at  an  advantage  over  Norfolk  institutions  of  the  same  character  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate.  We  are  told  that  the  rate  is  reasonable;  that  tne  lower  rate  is 
accorded  Fremont  owing  to  competition.  The  roads  entering  Norfolk  are  oon- 
troUed  by  one  system  and  its  Pacific  coast  connection.  We  are  perhajM  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  rate  is  not  reasonable,  for  the  reason  that  water  transportation 
18  not  available  and  the  ox  cwrt  and  prairie  schooner  are  out  of  date.  It  nas  been 
suggested  that  whereas  the  rate  to  Norfolk  from  the  Missouri  River  is  based  on 
the  distance  to  Sioux  City,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  and  the  same  rate  is  accorded  to 
Omaha,  a  distance  of  llo  miles,  i)erhaps  the  rate  to  Norfolk  should  be  raised  to 
corresi>ond  to  the  additional  distance.  This  might  prove  a  means  of  increasing  the 
first  cost  of  articles  laid  dovm  in  Norfolk,  but  if  the  rates  were  equalized  by  mskking 
the  rate  to  Fremont  proxK)rtionate  to  the  additional  distance  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  to  points  beyond  it  would  afford  some  relief.  Through  rates  are  now 
established  arbiti'arily  by  the  railroads  to  certain  favored  points.  Perhaps  the 
advantage  to  the  public  should  not  be  questioned,  with  the  exception  of  their  effect 
in  buildmg  up  one  locality  at  the  expense  of  another,  naturally  more  favorably 
situated.  Were  the  rates  established  by  the  Government  instead  of  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  railway  managers,  it  is  a  natural  conclusion  that  x>oints  having 
the  same  general  conditions  would  receive  equal  benefits  under  that  arrangement. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  noted  that  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  reference  to  the  publication  and  display  of  tariffs  of  rates  are 
constantly  violated.  In  regard  to  rebating  to  individuals,  I  have  not  made  any 
piurticular  investigation  but  one  leading  diry  goods  firm  assures  me  that  so  long 
as  it  secures  a  reoate  of  25  x)er  cent  at  the  expense  of  its  competitors  it  has 
no  objection  to  the  present  status  of  rates.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  of  trade 
that  the  grocery  business,  so  far  as  jobbing  is  concerned,  is  confined  largely  to 
houses  covering  a  very  limited  amount  of  territory.  Some  10  years  ag^o  a 
wholesale  grocery  house  established  a  jobbing  branch  at  Nortolk.  Its  re- 
ceipts during  the  year  were  $155,000,  and  this  on  an  average  stock  of  $12,000. 
ThiB  business  was  conducted  on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent  rebate' on  the  tariff  existing 
at  that  time.  Owin^  to  a  conclusion  by  one  of  the  roads  that  it  was  not  getting 
its  share  of  this  busmess  the  rebate  was  arbitrarily  withdrawn.  Hie  company 
at  once  abandoned  its  local  branch  and  handles  tnis  territory  from  Omaha,  a 
distance  of  118  miles.  A  through  rate  is  made  to  Norfolk  from  Minneapolis,  but 
none  from  Chicago  except  by  adding  the  local  rate  to  the  rate  to  the  Missouri 
River.    This  is  aliso  true  of  all  other  sources  of  supply  in  the  East.    I  belieye 
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Minneapolis  is  the  onlv  exception.  The  discrimination  which  is  being  practiced 
is  detrimental  not  only  to  the  immediate  locality  for  which  I  speak,  bat  in  an 
equal  measure  to  the  East,  from  which  we  must  secure  our  supplies,  raw  material, 
gi-oceries,  clothing,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  with  which  to  develop  this 
section,  and  especially  to  Chicago  jobbers,  who  suffer  because  they  are  practi- 
cally barred  by  the  lack  of  the  t&ough  rate. 

We  are  told  that  the  rate  of  45  cents  for  100x>ound8  from  Sioux  City  and  Omaha 
is  the  same  as  the  rate  to  Fremont,  and  is  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  we  should 
not  object  to  it;  that  is,  45  cents  per  100  pounds,  first  class,  from  Sioux  City  and 
from  Omaha  to  Norfolk.  From  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk  is  75  miles  and  from  Omaha 
it  is  118  miles.  The  railroads  entering  Norfolk  are  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
axK)lis  and  Omana  from  Sioux  Citv ,  and  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley 
road  from  Omaha;  the  branch  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneax>olis  and  Omaha 
road  terminates  at  Norfolk,  the  other  road  runninp^  in  is  the  Union  Pacific.  As  I 
stated  before,  we  are  not  prex)ared  to  say  that  this  rate  is  not  reasonable.  This 
road  here  [i;idicating]  is  the  northeasterly  connection  of  the  Union  Pacific;  they 
slujp  their  coast  business  through  here. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  railroad  companies,  when  we  ask  for  a  lower  rate, 
that  we  have  the  75-mile  rate,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Omaha  is  the 
base  of  supplies,  and  not  Sioux  City,  and  it  is  118  miles  to  Omaha.  As  the  matter 
now  stands,  Fremont  enjoys  a  Missouri  River  rate,  and  a  man  shipping  in  his  raw 
material  from  Iowa,  or  from  Eastern  points,  to  manufacture,  gets  the  advantage 
of  that  rate,  while  the  Norfolk  man,  if  he  ships  from  Iowa,  or  other  Eastern  x)ointe. 
to  Sioux  City,  has  to  -paiy  the  additional  local  rate  to  get  to  Norfolk;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Fremont  shipper  is  saved  the  amount  of  the  local  rate  from  Fremont  to  the 
river. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnkbdy,)  Where  is  Fremont  on  this  map?  It  is  pretty  close  to 
the  river,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  road  has  no  tariff  sheet  hanging 
up  in  its  office.  No  person  knows  what  the  rates  are  without  going  to  the  agent, 
and  when  one  does  he  generally  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  encroaching.  They 
feel  that  perhaps  he  wants  tbe  rates  in  order  to  make  trouble,  and  they  don't  care 
to  have  the  other  roads  know  what  their  rates  are.  The  company ,  however,  claims 
that  it  is  practically  complying  with  the  law  by  havinp^  a  card  stating  that  the 
rates  can  be  ascertained  by  applying  to  their  agent,  which  card  they  have  posted 
up  in  their  office.  In  regard  to  reparation  to  individuals,  I  have  not  made  any 
investigation  along  this  line,  I  mention  these  things  in  conjunction  with  this 
question,  and  will  say  that  I  went  down  the  Etreet  one  day  and  got  a  list  of  190 
names;  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  men  pledged  their  moral  support  for 
the  movement  to  secure  more  equitable  freight  rates.  Many  others  absolutely 
declined  to  sign  any  such  agreement  to  g^ve  their  moral  support,  and  they  gave 
me  to  understand  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  treatment  accorded  to  them  by 
the  railroad  company.  Then,  in  these  particular  cases,  they  had  a  rebate  of  25  per 
cent  on  spring  and  fall  orders. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  of  trade  that  grocerv  jobbing  houses  do  the  large 
business  in  their  line  and  that  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  local  jobbing 
houses  handle  the  goods  within  their  territorjr,  and  the  matter  of  freights  is  likely 
to  give  the  retail  merchant  in  marketing  his  produce  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  wholesale  jobbing  houses  and  grocery  jobbing  houses,  and  the  retailer 
has  to  purchase  from  the  nearest  jobbmg  house  whatever  he  wants.  In  Iowa 
there  are  local  jobbing  houses  scattered  around  all  over  the  State,  owing  to  the 
distance  tariff  enforced  by  the  State  board  for  Iowa,  and  they  usually  buy  from 
the  nearest  jobbing  house.  These  jobbing  houses  tfam  their  money  upward  of 
twelve  times  a  year,  and  with  a  veiy  fair  profit  on  the  money  invested  in  their 
business;  and  yet  during  the  past  and  other  years  a  smaller  amount  has  been  done 
from  the  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  houses,  while  the  business  has  been  handed 
through  the  nearest  houses,  handling  their  goods  from  Norfolx  instead  of  from 
Omaha.  Now,  this  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the  railroad  companies.  It 
was  taken  up  first,  I  think,  because  there  was  a  sentiment  among  the  business 
men — while  they  did  not  want  to  have  any  hard  feelings  about  it,  they  had  no 
doubt  they  were  discriminated  against.  The  same  road,  the  Chicago,  St.  Pard, 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  nmning  out  of  Sioux  City  has  the  rate  of  23  cents  for  the 
75-mile  naul  in  one  direction — that  is,  in  Iowa,  and  except  in  the  direction  of  Nor- 
folk—the rate  per  ton  down  to  the  Black  HiDs,  South  Dakota,  is  75  cents,  or  .0779 
cents  per  ton  per  mile;  the  same  local  rate  to  David  City,  78  miles,  is  .0641  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  while  from  Sioux  City  to  Beemer,  168  miles,  the  rate  per  ton  is 
only  .0524  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  After  soiag  to  the  railroad  company,  they  had 
a  meeting  at  Omaha,  inviting  me  and  our  ousiness  men  down  there  to  present  our 
case  to  them,  and  after  the  first  15  minutes  of  conversation  th«re  was  nothing  said 
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about  the  railroads  doing  the  square  thing  and  reducing  the  rates,  except  that  it 
would  mix  things  uj)  for  them  to  change  the  tariff,  and  that  they  would  have  to 
adjust  all  their  rates  in  that  part  of  the  country  if  they  made  a  change.  Then  the 
matter  was  taken  u^  with  the  State  board  of  transportation.  The  Nebraska  tnui^ 
portation  law  is  copied  very  closely,  I  might  say  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law,  applied,  of  course,  to  the  State.  The  State  board  took  the  position 
that  these  roads  were  shipping  from  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk,  and  Sioux  City  bein^ 
an  Iowa  point,  it  was  a  matter  for  the  Interstate  Conmiission,  and  the  State  board 
had  no  jjurisdiction,  and  they  dismissed  the  complaint.  At  this  time  there  is  a 
case  which  is  now  pending  on  that  point  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  which  has  not  been  reached  for  a  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  much  of  a  place  is  Fremont?-— A.  Fremont 
has  about  10,000  population. 

Q.  Has  it  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  10  years? — ^A.  It  has  not  increased 
rapidly,  but  it  is  growing  steadily,  while  Norfolk  has  gained  little,  if  any,  in  5 
years. 

(J.  What  is  the  population  of  Norfolk?— A.  Accredited  to  be  5,260.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  more  tnan  that  now. 


S.  Is  it  not  an  increasing  population? — ^A.  Veryslowljr. 
.  Hav< 


Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  about  your  grain  rates  in  Chicago? — ^A. 
No^  sir;  thecomplamts  that  have  been  discussed  by  the  association  have  not  been 
in  re^rd  to  tiiese  Eastern  rates — ^the  grain  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  board  of  railroad  commissioners  in  your  State?— A.  Yes. 
But  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  the  constitution  provides  that  no  additional  offices 
sluJl  be  created  bv  the  legislature  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
and  in  effect  this  has  caused  the  State  board  of  railroad  commissioners  to  be 
made  up  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  secretary  of  State,  the  State  auditor 
and  the  State  treasurer.  All  of  the  State  boards  are  composed  in  the  same  way  of 
the  public  officials;  but  the  work  is  done  by  secretaries  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, who  make  their  report  as  to  the  business  they  have  transacted  to  the  actual 
board  of  State  officers,  and  their  action  goes  on  record  as  the  action  of  the  gover- 
nor and  the  State  officers  as  the  board. 

Q.  Have  you  laid  your  case  before  your  railroad  commission? — ^A.  In  the  State; 
yes. 

Q.  What  was  their  reply? — ^A.  Their  action  was  to  dimmlsH  the  complaint,  from 
the  fact  that  they  thought  it  was  a  matter  that  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction  and 
that  it  was  interstate-commerce  business  instead  of  local  business.  Their  opinion 
was  this:  They  told  us  at  the  time  of  hearing  the  complaint  that  there  was 
certainly  something  wrong,  and  that  there  was  some  means  of  adjustment  for  it, 
but  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  as  it  was  interstate  business 
entirely,  Sioux  City  being  in  Iowa. 

Q.  dould  thev  not  regulate  the  local  part  of  it?  That  part  of  it  in  your  own 
State?  It  would  be  almost  entirely  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  would  it  not?— A. 
No;  the  rate  is  made  from  Sioux  City,  which  is  out  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
the  rate  advances  very  rapidly.  That  is,  the  rate  is  from  Sioux  Oitv,  which  is 
just  across  the  river,  a  matter  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  and  a  difference  of  5  cents  is 
made  there,  which  is  due  to  the  bridge  across  the  Missouri.  Down  at  Norfolk  it 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  switch  known  as  Hope  siding.  There  is  a  difference  in 
that  rate  to  Norfolk  of  8  cents  for  that  mile  and  a  half  to  Hope,  where  there  are 
no  facilities  for  handling  freight  whatever,  so  they  go  on  to  Norfolk  and  stop  and 
unload  the  freight  and  tnen  ^  back  to  Hope  the  next  morning. 

§,  That  is  one  of  the  terminus  of  the  Hne? — A.  Yes;  Norfolk. 
.  I  understood  you  to  sav  the  Interstate  Commission  decided  you  did  not  come 
er  the  interstate  law? — ^A.  No;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Q.  I  was  asking  for  information. — ^A.  The  State  commission  is  the  only  one 
that  has  passed  upon  it. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  something  about  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion?— ^A.  Yes;  we  had  a  case  before  toem  for  consideration,  but  it  has  not  come 
up  yet. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  some  decision  from  them. — A.  No;  that 
was  the  State  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  complaint  is  against  the  Sioux  City  road  and  not 
the  Omaha  road?^A.  Both  roads  come  in  there,  ^though  they  are  practically 
the  same  management.  The  shortest  haul  should  govern  the  rate  in  any  event. 
If  the  Sioux  City  road  would  reduce  its  rate  on  the  distance  basis  and  make  that 
their  tariff,  as  their  tariff  invariably  and  in  such  proportion  to  other  places  would 
seem  to  indicate  would  be  correct,  then  the  Omaha  road  would  voluntarily  reduce 
its  rates,  because  of  the  Omaha  shippers,  and  to  allow  the  merchants  of  Norfolk 
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to  purchase  their  sappliea  from  them  instead  of  going  to  Sionz  City  becanse  of 
the  lower  rate. 

S.  If  yon  obtained  yonr  snpplies  from  Omaha  that  would  be  in  the  same  State 
wonld  come  nnder  your  State  commission.  How  are  the  rates  from  Omaha? — 
A.  They  are  satisfactory;  you  can  not  complain  of  them  at  all  on  the  ground  of 
being  unreasonable.  I  have  some  other  items.  In  the  discussion  of  this  matter 
before  our  association  it  seemed  that  the  creamery  men  were  shipping  butter  to 
Sioux  City  by  express,  the  belief  being  that  the  rate  by  express  is  as  low  as  the 
rate  by  freight,  and  the  expressman  can  come  after  the  butter  at  the  creamery 
and  deliver  it  to  the  customer  in  Sioux  City.  Of  course  that  was  a  very  desirable 
arrangement.  But  as  soon  as  the  railroad  company  found  it  out  they  adjusted 
things,  having  the  express  rate  raised  so  that  the  creamery  men  would  have  to  ship 
by  freight.  There  was  a  scheme  devised  at  Norfolk,  so  far  as  the  Northwestern  was 
concerned,  when  the  railroads  became  very  arbitrary  in  the  matter  of  freight 
rates,  and  they  formed  an  agreement  to  have  freight  shipped  from  Chicago  over 
the  Illinois  Central  or  some  other  road  than  the  Northwestern,  that  would  get 
the  other  end  of  the  haul.  That  was  met  by  the  refusal  of  the  Northwestern  to 
receive  the  freight  if  you  wanted  to  haul  from  Sioux  City;  in  came  the  Omaha 
road,  the  Chicaffo,  St.  Paul^  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  road,  with  lines  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  Norfolk.  By  their  line  the  distance  would  be  perhaps  150  miles.  Tou 
had  to  go  up  around  by  Emerson  and  back  by  Norfolk.  Tnat  line  still  takes 
];>assengers  and  freight  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Norfolk,  but  they  refused  to  make 
their  rate;  there  is  no  tariff  made  by  them,  and  the  rate  would  be  the  same  from 
Council  Bluffs  to  Norfolk  over  this  150-mile  haul  as  it  is  from  Sioux  City  over  a 
75-mile  haul. 

<^.  Have  the  farmers  of  your  community  a  comx>etitive  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  grain;  can  they  sell  their  grain  to  more  than  one  dealer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  monopolized?— A.  No ;  there  are  two  dealers  there;  one  of  them 
loads  it  on  the  car  and  ships  it  out;  he  has  built  a  small  elevator. 

Q.  He  loads  in  cars  and  ships  it  out? — A.  Yes;  and  the  stock-feeding  market 
furnishes  a  competitive  market  for  grain,  and  especially  for  com;  they  haul  it  out 
north  to  the  surrounding  towns. 

Q.  Do  these  dealers  actively  comi)eto,  or  do  they  have  an  agreed  price  to  pay 
for  the  gndn?— A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  I  don't  say  that  they  compete  very 
hard  against  each  other,  because  I  dont  suppose  they  do. 

Q.  Tne  farmers  make  no  complaint? — ^A.  I  have  heard  none;  there  has  been  a 
complaint  made  by  ^rain  men  and  lumbermen  that  the  railroads  are  encourag- 
ing the  jobbing  business  in  other  towns  from  3  to  5  miles  away  for  the  pur 
pose  of  mverting  the  trade  from  Norfolk  and  sending  it  to  the  elevator  men  and 
lumber  merchants  in  those  adjoining  towns,  and  in  the  lumber  business  that  will 
eventually  run  some  of  the  lumbermen  out  of  business  there.  In  the  grain  busi- 
ness it  is  for  the  puri)ose  of  avoiding  the  pooling  features  which  are  supposed  to 
exist  there,  although  the  railroads  are  practically  nnder  the  same  management; 
that  is,  they  have  a  different  board  of  directors,  but  it  is  practicaUy  the  same 
thing  as  one  road.  It  is  supposed  that  an  agreement  exists  by  which  the  Union 
Pacific  receives  the  initial  shipment,  and  they  take  60  x>er  cent  of  the  tariff  and 
divide  the  other  40  per  cent  between  the  two  other  roads,  and  these  small  ele- 
vators in  control  of  Norfolk's  grain  business  and  the  lumber  dealers  must  submit 
to  this  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  each  road  to  handle  this  business  separate,  and 
without  contnouting  to  the  pool. 

Q.  You  say  Norfolk  has  no  complaint  about  the  roads  east  from  the  State? — 
A.  That  has  not  been  discussed  in  the  situation;  I  don't  know  of  any  complaint 
in  regard  to  them  except- — 

Q.  Any  discrimination  practiced  against  Norfolk? — A.  Except  in  Fremont  a 
man  can  ship  his  goods  and  market  them  in  the  Chicago  market  to  an  advantage, 
while  at  Norfolk  tne  local  rate  out  from  the  river,  the  Missouri  River,  is  added  to 
the  rate  between  Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River;  therefore,  he  must  ship  clear 
East  in  order  to  market  nis  product  to  an  advantage. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  poohns? — A.  Only  an  opinion. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  for  the  business  men  of  Norfolk? — A.  No,  not  as  an  associa- 
tion; I  have  heard  individual  opinions  advanced ;  we  have  no  proof  of  the  pooling. 

Q.  I  mean  are  you  in  favor  or  opx)oeed  to  pooling? — ^A.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

<^.  Can  you  state  your  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  it? — A.  For  the  reason  that 
while  comx>etitive  practice  naturally  regulates  tiiese  matters,  pooling  practically 
prohibits  competition,  or  at  least  avoids  competition. 

Q.  Suppose  pooling  was  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  they  had  authority  to  make  and  adjust  rates  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  it  then?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  would  be  all  right. 
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Q.  Are  ther^  any  comijlaiiits  on  the  part  of  the  Norfolk  businesB  men  abont  ihe 
telegraphic  service,  particularly  as  to  the  charges  made?— A.  That  matter  has  not 
been  discnssed  in  the  business  men's  association;  there  are  constant  complaints  as 
to  the  amount  of  tolls  charged  bv  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Ck>mpany  on  the 
out-of-town  business,  and  also  that  the  telegraph  company  miJces  the  customers 
pay  the  revenue  tax. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  Government  control  of  the  railroads  and 
telegraph? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  Qovemment  control. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  business  men  of  Norfolk, 
and  that  you  speak  for  them? — A.  I  think  the  majority  of  them  are  in  favor  of  it. 

S.  Can  you  state  your  reasons  for  bein^  in  favor  of  Government  ownership? — ^A. 
y  in  a  general  way,  but  one  reason  is,  that  the  postal  service  as  administered 
by  the  Government  is  very  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  the  service  and  the  coflt 
and  the  condition  of  things  among  its  employees.  1  understand  the  British  Gov- 
ernment operates  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  exclusively,  and  I  don*t  see 
any  reason  why  the  United  States  Gk>vemmQnt  should  not  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fear  that  the  national  Administration  would  undertake  to 
perpetuate  itself  in  office  if  it  had  control  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  the 
tele^aph  service;  that  is,  if  the  Government  owned  and  controlled  tiiem? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest? — A. 
The  rate  from  Sioux  City;  the  nearest  point  to  the  Missouri  River  is  Sioux  City, 
and  the  distance  from  Norfolk  is  75  miles  by  way  of  the  Chicago*  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis and  Omaha  Railroad;  and  we  are  charged  the  same  rates  for  all  classes 
of  freight  for  that  haul  of  75  miles  that  are  charged  from  Omaha,  a  haul  of  118 
miles;  and  the  latter  is  charged  at  full  local  rates.  As  proof  that  this  discrimi- 
nation does  exist  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  rates  from  Sioux  City  to 
Norfolk  with  the  rates  between  other  points  equidistant.  Here  are  a  few  com- 
parisons: The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  firstrclass  freight  from  Sioux  CSty  to  Nor- 
folk, 75  miles,  is  12  cents;  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  from  Sioux  City  to  Alcester, 
S.  Dak.,  77  miles,  is  0.0779;  that  from  Lincoln  to  Dakota  City,  78  miles,  is  0.0641; 
while  from  Sioux  City  to  Beemer,  168  miles,  the  rate  per  ton  x>er  mile  is  only 
0.0524.    These  are  some  characteristic  examples  of  the  mscrunination. 


CmcAOO,  III.,  November  fO,  1899, 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  H.  M.  SAOEB, 

Secretary  Northern  Milling  Company ^  Chicago. 

The  subcommission  met  at  2  p.  m..  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Sager,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Will  you  please  state  your  full  name?— A. 
H.  M.  Sager. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  place  of  business?— A.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  firm  of 
Norton  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  also  secretary  of  the  Northern  Milling  Company, 
of  Chicago;  engaged  in  the  milling  business. 

Q.  Do  you  come  in  place  of  Mr.  Kckhart?— A.  Yes;  Mr.  Eckhart  was  unable  to 
be  here  on  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sanitary  board  this 
afternoon,  and  requested  me  to  take  his  place  here. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  he  was  going  to  testify  as  to  grievances  the  millers  of  this 
section  of  the  country  have  on  domestic  and  export  rates? — ^A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Will  you,  in  your  own  wa^,  state  to  the  commission  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  reference  to  these  discriminations? — ^A.  The  difficulty  that  we  labor  under 
and  that  is  depressing  the  milling  industry  more  than  any  other,  and  that  in  the 
judgment  of  all  millers,  I  believe,  will  destroy  the  milling  industry  so  far  as 
export  business  is  concerned,  is  the  discrimination  practiced  oy  the  railroads  (one 
of  comparatively  recent  origin) ,  whereby  thev  give  a  lower  rate  of  freight  on 
wheat  destined  for  export  than  on  flour.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  our  flour  in 
Great  Britain  in  direct  competition  with  British  millers  who  have  mills  at  sea- 
board ports  like  Leith  in  Scotland  and  Liverpool  in  England  and  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast in  Ireland,  and  who  mill  very  largelv  American  wheat.  They  are  enabled 
to  buy  that  wheat  in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States  through  brokers  in 
this  country,  or  direct  from  elevator  proprietors,  and  carry  it  forward  from  point 
of  origin  to  Liverx)ool,  for  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  the  railroads  grant  on  flour 
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Eying  to  the  same  markets.  That  of  course  enables  the  Liyen>ool  or  London  or 
eith  miller  to  offer  what  is  practically  American  flonr,  made  from  American 
wheat,  milled  by  English  and  Scotch  labor,  very  much  lower  than  we  can  offer 
the  same  product  delivered  in  the  same  market.  That  is  driving  us  out  of  that 
market,  and  if  continued  will  ultimately  destroy  the  American  industrv  of  mill- 
ing for  export.  Of  course  we  feel  that  the  American  milling  industry,  being  one 
of  the  liEirgest  industries  in  the  United  States,  representing,  I  believe,  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $250,000,000,  and  paying  wages  to  American  labor  to  the  extent  of 
some  $27,000,000  annually,  ought  to  be  protected  at  least  so  far  as  to  have  the 
same  rates  of  freight  that  are  given  to  the  English  miller  on  an  American  prod- 
uct. We  have  no  protection;  we  ask  no  protection;  I  mean  no  tariff  protection. 
Our  product,  of  course,  all  goes  directly  abroad,  and  tariff  protection  would  be 
of  no  special  advantage  to  us.  But  we  do  ask  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  English  millers  in  milling  American  products.  The  discrimination  in 
effect  at  present  is  much  less  than  it  has  been  all  summer,  because,  I  think,  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Ck)mmission  that  was  published  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Very  early  in  the  present  year,  until  the  Ist  of  November,  the  discrimination 
was  so  great  as  to  practically  prevent  our  doing  any  export  business  at  all, 
speaMng  for  my  own  firm  at  least.  We  did  very  little  export  business  at  all  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  what  little  we  did  do  was  on  contracta  we  made  before  the 
first  of  this  year,  which  we  were  obliged  to  carry  out.  Since  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber the  difference  between  wheat  rates  and  flour  races  nas  been  modified;  but 
there  still  is  a  difference  whereby  the  railroads  carry  wheat  for  export  at  a  lower 
rate  than  flour. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  HarrtsQ  How  much  was  that  difference  during  the  sum- 
mer?—A.  I  believe  the  tariff  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  for 
export  wheat,  aU  nul,  was  10|  cento  at  one  time.  I  am  certain  it  was  as  low  as 
12  cento  from  the  Missismppi  Biver  for  export  wheat,  all  rail.  The  rate  at  the 
same  tune  on  flour  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  for  export,  all  rail,  was  17  cento 
per  hundred,  so  if  the  rate  of  12  cento  was  the  lowest  tariff  it  would  make  a  dis- 
crimination of  6  cento  per  hundred,  in  addition  to  which  the  Chicago  miller  has 
to  pay  the  rate  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  Chicago.  The  same  rate  was  made 
from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York  as  from  Chicago  to*New  York  on  wheat, 
but  on  flour  we  were  oblija^ed  to  pay  the  rate  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  here,  and 
after  milling  it  pay  the  higher  rate  on  the  product  from  here  to  New  York.  The 
rate  to-day  on  wheat  for  export  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York  is  still 
the  same  as  from  Chica^  to  New  York,  whereas  on  flour  we  have  to  pay  the 
local  rate  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  Chicago.  I  mean  the  miller  here  would 
pay  the  local  rate  on  wheat  &om  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago,  and  then  from 
here  east  he  would  still  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  on  the  flour  than  is  paid  on  the 
wheat  sent  east  to  New  York  from  the  lussissippi  Biver. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIennbdy.)  The  same  rate  Minneapolis  would  pay?— A.  I  am  not 
so  conversant  with  the  rates  from  Minneapolis.  I  presume  the  proportion  of 
a  through  rate  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  for  export  wheat  from  the 
MissisHTTOJ  Biver  east  would  be  the  same  as  if  we  bought  it  in  the  same  position 
at  the  Mississippi  Biver,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  I  do  not  testify  from 
positive  knowledge  upon  that  point. 

Q.  CBy  Bepresentative  Lobimer.^  What  is  the  local  rate  from  the  Mississippi 
Biver?— A.  Do  you  mean  the  all-rail  rate  to  New  York? 

Q.  To  Chicago. — ^A.  I  don*t  know.  I  believe  it  is  about  5  cento  per  hundred. 
That  would  be  about  8  cento  x>er  bushel. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  you  had  an  export  rate  on  flour  from  Chi- 
cago?—A.  The  rate  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York  is  the  same  as 
the  rate  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  The  rate  on  flour— of  course  none  of 
our  flour  originates  west  of  Chicago— but  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Chicago 
miller,  the  rate  on  our  product  nom  the  Mississippi  Biver  would  be  made  up  of 
the  rate  from  the  river  to  Chicago,  or  the  proportion  of  a  through  rate  which  they 
would  charge,  stopping  it  here  at  Chicago,  plus  the  local  rate  from  Chicago  east 
on  flour.    That  rate  is  higher  than  it  would  oe  on  wheat. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Lorimer.)  About  10  cento  a  hundred  the  way  you  fig- 
ure.— ^A.  Not  at  present ;  no.  The  present  all-rail  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on 
flour  is  22  cento,  whether  for  exx)ort  or  for  domestic  consumption.  But  the  rate 
on  wheat,  all  rail,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  if  intended  for  export,  is  20  cento 
per  hundred:  and  they  make  that  rate  of  20  cento  per  hundred  on  wheat  also  appli- 
cable from  tne  Mississippi  Biver;  so  that  an  English  miller  comjieting  with  us  can 
buy  wheat  at  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  get  it  taken  to  New  York  for  20  cento  per 
hundred  for  export,  whereas  we  have  to  buy  the  wheat  dc^vered  at  Chicago,  pay- 
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ing  the  freight  from  the  Mississippi  River  here,  and  then  pay  22  cents  a  hundred 
fr^  here  to  New  York. 

Q.  Then  the  difference  in  wheat  on  local  freight  is  about  5  cents,  yon  think?— A. 
I  beUeve  it  is  about  5  cents  per  hundred,  not  5  cents  per  bushel.    The  difference 


year 

believe,'  as  low  as  10|  cents,  tariff  from' the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  on 
wheat  for  export,  while  the  lowest  rate  we  have  had  on  flour  from  Chicago  was 
17  cents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  So,  then,  you  had  at  one  time  a  difference  of 
about  10  cents? — ^A.  It  made  a  difference  of  7  cents  between  wheat  and  flour  fn)m 
Chicago  east,  besides  the  freight  that  we  had  to  pay  from  the  Mississippi  River 
here.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  a  session  in  regard  to  that  dis- 
crimination and  issued  a  recommendation  that  the  discrimination  be  stopped, 
and,  I  think,  acting  upon  that  recommendation,  the  railroads  have  modified  the 
discrimination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Didn't  the  commission  decide  what  the  difference 
between  wheat  and  flour  ought  to  be? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 
They  certainly  decided  that  there  was  a  gross  discrimination  being  practiced  and 
that  it  should  be  done  away  with.  Whether  they  made  any  special  recommenda- 
tion as  to  any  difference  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    1  presume  they  did. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sager  if  the  discrimination 
against  the  miller  at  the  present  time  is  not  even  stronger  at  intermediate  points 
between  Chicago  and  the  river  than  it  is  at  Chicago?— A.  I  really  don't  know.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  millers  between  here  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
dont  know  what  their  rates  are. 

Q.  It  would  come  about  in  this  wav ,  would  it  not :  The  Chicago  miller  in  purchas- 
ing his  wheat  has  the  advantage  of  a  competitive  rate  into  Chicago  ana  a  com- 
X>etitive  rate  out,  whereas  the  local  miller  would  have  the  advantage  of  neither? — 
A.  I  think  that  is  very  likely  true. 

Q.  I  understand  from  what  they  told  me  in  Milwaukee  that  the  discrimination 
against  the  local  millers  from  the  Mississippi  River  points  is  very  strong  at  pres- 
ent.— ^A.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  If  that  is  true  and  is  not  modified  will  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  concentrate 
the  milling  interests  in  the  large  cities;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  present  condition 
of  things  is  allowed  to  exist? — A.  In  so  far  as  the  millers  in  large  centers  have  an 
advantage  I  think  that  would  be  true,  and  if  this  discrimination  is  allowed  to 
continue  my  own  opinion  is,  judging  from  our  own  business  and  that  of  those  of 
our  neighbors  who  nave  told  me  how  it  affected  them,  that  the  final  outcome  .will 
be  that  it  will  lodge  all  of  the  export  business  in  the  hands  of  the  English  millers. 
I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise.  They  at  least  have  cheax>er  Iskbor  than  we 
have,  and  owing  to  cheaper  construction,  owing  to  a  less  cost  on  account  of 
cheax>er  labor  in  constructinflp  mills,  their  plants  have  cost  less  than  ours;  and  if 
they  are  to  have  the  aided  advantage  of  netting  American  wheat  f orwcurded  to 
Liverxxx)!  cheaper  than  an  American  miller  can  get  Ajnerican  flour  forwarded 
they  certainly  will  be  able  to  undersell  us  in  their  own  market  and  prevent  us 
from  doing  any  business  in  those  markets.  At  the  present  time  we  nave  a  cer- 
tain recommendation  for  our  brands  over  there,  and  those  brands  are  being  called 
for,  and  that  has  prevented  the  Ajnerican  flour  from  being  entirely  shut  out  of 
the  English  market.  But  as  the  trade  there  finds  by  experience  that  they  can  buy 
flour  made  from  the  same  kind  of  wheat  raised  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  only 
milled  at  home,  and  for  a  lower  price  than  we  can  offer  them  that  class  of  flour 
for,  they  will  gradually  work  over  to  the  English  brands  of  American  wheat 
flour,  and  that,  of  course,  will  take  away  all  the  trade  the  American  miller  has  in 
those  markets.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  because  the  competition  in  the  busi- 
ness is  very  keen  and  the  margin  is  very  small,  and  a  difference  of  5  cents  a  bar- 
rel, which  would  be  2|  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  in  selling  prices,  if  mantained 
perpetually,  would  drive  us  out  of  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  influences  that  operated 
to  bring  about  this  discrimination  against  the  American  miller? — A.  That  would 
be  Simmy  a  matter  of  opinion.    I  never  knew. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  discussed  among  millers? — A.  I  think  millers  believe, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  railroads  are  interested  in  having  the  product  go  for- 
ward as  wheat  rather  than  as  flour. 

Q.  Because  they  prefer  to  handle  wheat? — ^A.  No.  I  believe  from  interest  in 
terminal  facilities  for  bridling  the  wheat;  that  they  have  interests  in  elevators 
and  in  the  transfer  facilities  at  the  terminals  whereby  they  have  a  profit  on  the 
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shiximeiit  of  the  prodnct  as  wheat  that  is  over  and  above  the  profit  that  the  rail- 
road secures  for  simply  the  carrying  charges.  I' say  that  is  simply  a  matter  of 
opinion.    I  am  not  statmg  it  now  as  a  matter  of  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  among  millers?— A.  I  belieye  that  is  the  opinion 
of  millers  genersuly.  They  can  not  account  for  discrimination  against  American 
industry  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  a  selfish  interest.  It  seems  incredible 
that  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads,  ordinarily  speaking,  would  desire  to  see  an 
industry  destroyed  that  gives  them  a  freight  both  toward  the  West  and  toward 
the  East.  It  seems  incr^ble  that  it  would  be  done  if  there  was  not  some  spe- 
cial object  in  it  for  interested  officials.  The  mills  are  centers  of  population. 
Wherever  there  is  a  large  milling  center  there  is  necessarily  a  large  population, 
comprised  mainly  of  the  operators,  and  this  gives  the  railroads  the  handling  of 
freight  toward  these  mills,  consisting  of  all  the  supplies  for  the  employees  and  of 
the  supplies  for  the  mills,  such  as  barrels  and  sackis,  machinery,  coal,  oil,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  are  used  and  must  be  brought  to  the  mill.  Then, 
in  addition  to  that  we  give  them  the  outbotmd  freight,  which  is  the  same  they 
would  have  handled  if  tney  handled  it  as  wheat.  Wny  they  should  discriminate 
ag^nst  such  a  larg[e  industry,  as  they  are  doing,  to  an  extent  which  will  virtually 
ruin  the  export  milling  business  unless  the  officials  of  the  road  who  control  its 
policy  profit  personally  by  it  the  millers  can  not  understand;  and  the  only  way 
they  can  explain  it  is  on  the  theory  that  the  officers  are  interested  in  some  way  in 
having  the  product  go  forward  as  wheat.  Personally,  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
case,  although  I  can  not  prove  it.    I  do  not  state  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  that  refer  to  the  handling  of  wheat  or 
firain  in  Chicago  and  New  York  both?-— A.  Tes;  particularly  at  such  points  as 
Chicago,  and,  possibly,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  the  junction  poinus,  where 
the  grain  is  transferred,  and  an  elevation  is  earned  on  wheat  that  they  would  not 
secure  on  flour. 

Q.  Would  the  millers  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  owners  of  elevators,  public 
levators,  from  buying  grain?— A.  They  would,  decidedly;  yes. 

Q.  I  have  recenuy  heard  some  complaints  of  the  price  of  bran  raising  at  the 
same  time  the  price  of  wheat  was  falling.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  lessened 
output  of  the  American  mills? — A.  There  are  several  things  that  affect  the  price 
of  bran  and  mill  stuffs  generally.  For  instance,  a  short  crop  of  hay  would  create 
a  larger  demand  for  other  feeding  stuffs,  and  would  affect  the  price  of  bran;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  price  of  bran  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  activity  of 
the  mills.  If  the  nulls  are  all  running  full  capacity,  there  is  an  enormous  output 
of  bran,  and  that  makes  the  price  of  bran  to  Ameriean  feeders  lower,  because  we 
are  competing  with  each  other  to  sell  a  big  product.  When  the  milling  industry 
is  languishing,  and  the  mills  are  running  only  x)art  time,  or  not  at  all,  the  output 
of  bran  is  very  much  curtailed,  and  the  competition  among  feeders  to  get  it  puts 
up  the  price.  So  that,  while  the  price  of  OTan  is  influenced  considerably,  as  I 
have  said,  by  such  factors  as  a  large  or  small  crop  of  hay  or  com,  I  think  it  is 
more  influenced  by  the  ability  of  the  mills  to  run  full  capacity. 

This  is  a  rate  notice,  No.  149,  and  it  specifies  the  rates  on  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts from  the  Mississippi  Biver  crossing  east.  It  ^ves  the  rates  to  New  York  at 
present  on  grain  and  grain  products,  for  local  New  York  consumption  at  25i  cents 
irom  the  Mississippi  Biver;  wheat  for  export  to  New  York,  20  cents  from  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  or  5^  cents  less  than  on  grain  or  grain  products  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  New  York;  grain  products  for  export,  to  ITew  York,  24  cents  from 
the  Mississippi  Biver,  or  4  cents  per  100  higher  on  grain  products  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  for  export  tlum  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  for  export. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  would  mean  fiour?— A.  Grain  products  mean 
flour,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  circular?— A.  October  18;  and  it  says:  ''  Under  the 
rates  taking  effect  November  1  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  through 
rates  applicable  from  all  Mississippi  Biver  crossings  from  East  St.  Louis  to  East 
Dubuque  inclusive."  That  would  practiciJly  give  wheat  from  the  Mississippi 
Biver  for  export  a  preference  of  4  cents  per  100  as  compared  with  the  rate  on 
flour  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York  for  export. 

Q.  The  difference  is  2  cents  from  this  x)oint? — A.  From  Chicago,  2  cents.  In 
stating  it  is  only  2  cents  you  want  to  remember  the  fact  the  rate  from  the  Mis- 
sissrppi  Biver  carries  clear  through  on  grain  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  for  export 
to  New  York,  while  the  flour  rate  commences  here,  and  the  rate  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  to  Chicago  has  to  be  added. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  taken  this  up  with  the  railroads,  your 
millers'  association,  or  others? — ^A.  we  have  attemptea  to.  but  have  not  met  with 
much  encouragement.    That  was  why  it  was  brought  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
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merce  ConiiniBsion;  that  action  was  taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  Millers' National 
ABSOciation. 

O.  This  minons  rate,  as  we  understand  it,  has  only  been  in  operation  a  year, 
or  less  than  a  year?— A.  Yes;  commencing  about  the  first  of  this  year.  Prior  to 
that  time  we  had  a  very  lar^e  exx>ort  business.  The  firm  that  i  represent  has 
been  in  the  milling  business  since  1848 — more  than  half  a  century — and  ever  since 
they  entered  the  export  trade  they  never  have  had  as  small  an  export  trade  as 
during  the  present  year.  As  we  are  making  the  same  class  of  flour  and  have  the 
dame  rrienos  on  the  other  side,  who  continue  to  write  that  they  would  be  very 

glad  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  goods  if  they  could  do  so  and  compete  with  the 
ome  millers,  we  think  the  reason  is  in  this  discrimination.  If  we  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  English  miller  we  believe  we  could  still  export  as 
largely  as  ever.  It  seems  to  us,  as  millers,  that  looking  at  it  purely  from  a 
national  point  of  view  it  would  be  decidedly  for  the  advantage  of  America  to 
have  this  product  go  abroad  in  a  manufactured  fonn,  because  then  you  will  sell 
all  [the  American  labor,  whereas  when  the  English  miller  makes  the  flour  the 
American  labor  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the  selling  price.  In  other  words,  we 
deprive  American  labor  of  all  the  co£>t  of  producing  this  product  if  we  drive  the 
American  mills  out  of  the  export  business;  and  of  course  it  is  a  large  industry. 
It  employs  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  they  have  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies, and  a  large  investment,  it  seems  to  us  that  Ck>ngress  could  protect  that 
investment  and  this  American  industry  from  this  unfair  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  public  servants. 

Q.  Wnat  have  ]rou  to  say  in  regard  to  the  claim  that  it  costs  more  to  handle  the 
flour  than  the  grain? — A.  That  claim  has  been  made;  personally  I  do  not  believe 
it.  The  millers  would  be  very  glad  indeed  if  flour  could  be  given  the  same  export 
rate  as  wheat  upon  the  express  condition  that  they  load  every  car  given  to  tnem 
to  its  fullest  capacity.  We  can  put  into  a  60,000  pound  car  60,000  pounds  of 
export  flour — do  it  very  often — and  as  we  load  the  flour  ourselves  at  our  own 
expense,  if  we  can  load  the  car  to  its  full  capacity  I  can  not  understand  why  it 
should  cost  the  railroad  company  any  more  to  haul  that  car  to  Kew  York  than 
if  it  was  loaded  by  the  railroads  at  their  expense  with  wheat  and  hauled  to  New 
York.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  it  costs  more  because  the  cars  are  not  loaded 
as  heavily  as  with  wheat.  In  the  domestic  trade,  that  might  be  true,  because 
American  buyers  as  a  rule  buy  150  barrels  to  the  car.  But  tnat  is  simply  because 
they  have  that  privilege.  The  railroads  do  not  require  us  to  load  more  than  150 
barrels  in  a  car,  and  until  recentiy  they  allowed  us  to  load  only  125  barrels,  so 
the  trade  became  educated  to  taking  these  small  cars,  not  having  to  pay  for  more 
than  125  or  150  barrels  at  a  time.  That  is  simply  a  matter  of  education,  And  if 
the  rate  was  based  on  the  condition  that  we  load  to  the  fall  capacity,  we  would 
load  to  the  full  capacity  every  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  national  legislation  as 
a  remedy  for  the  discriminations  you  suffer? — ^A.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  understand  this  subiect,  and  agree  with  the  millers  that  they 
are  suffering  a  great  injustice,  and  I  believe  their  opinion  should  be  mandatory. 
If  legislation  could  be  brouj^ht  about  whereby  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, instead  of  merely  maMng  a  recommendation,  could  formulate  a  ruling  that 
the  railroads  should  be  obliged  to  obey,  it  would  very  soon  relieve  the  situation. 
The  millers  do  not  ask  anything  unrair;  they  do  not  ask  any  advantage;  they 
simply  ask  to  be  placed  on  an  even  footing  with  grain  shippers;  and  I  believe  if 
they  can  present  that  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  con- 
vince them  that  the  claim  is  just,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  for- 
mulate such  a  recommendation,  and  if  that  could  be  made  obligatory  on  the  rail- 
roads, I  think  it  would  settle  the  question.  At  present  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  simply  make  a  recommendation  to  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads 
acquiesce  if  it  is  to  their  advantage,  and  snap  their  fingers  at  it  if  it  is  not. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  is  it  that  the  elevators  would  interfere  with 
your  business,  that  is,  interfere  to  your  detriment,  in  buying  wheat  themselves? 
You  do  not  store  your  wheat  in  their  elevators,  do  you?— A.  Yes;  we  do,  a  great 
deal. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  your  own  private  elevators?— A.  Yes;  we  have  our  own  pri- 
vate elevators,  but  we  are  obliged  at  times  to  buy  grain  here  in  the  Chica^  ele- 
vators. There  are  times  when  the  local  receipts  are  very  light,  and  when  it  is  to 
our  advantage  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  from  merchants  who  do  their 
carrying  in  public  warehouses.  And,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  for  the  public  custodian,  who  is  being  paid  for  storing  other  people's  prop- 
erty to  be  allowed  also  to  be  a  merchant  in  similar  property,  which  ne  has  stored 
in  the  same  warehouse,  and  which  he  controls  both  as  custodian  and  owner. 
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Q.  Yon  can  bay  as  cheap  as  the  elevator  man  from  the  producer,  can  yon  not? — 
A.  That  raises  a  very  large  question.  I  think  that  we  would  be  favored  by  the 
producer  with  at  least  as  low  a  price  on  the  track  at  the  country  point,  but  when 
it  comes  to  gettinp^  that  product  forwarded  to  Chicago,  I  fear  we  should  not  have 
as  favorable  consideration  from  the  railroad.  That,  of  course,  is  only  a  matter 
of  opinion.  At  all  events,  our  exx)erience  has  been  that  we  can  not  buy  grain  and 
bring  it  to  Chicago  in  competition  with  the  lar^e  terminal  elevator  interests. 

Q.  Would  that  be  due  to  their  superior  facilities  in  buying  and  handling  or  to 
some  other  causes? — A.  I  think  to  other  causes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  definite  in  regard  to  that? — A.  No  {Kxsitive  knowl- 
edge; it  is  simply  an  opinion  that  has  been  formed  from  exx)erience,  from  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  buy  wheat  in  the  extreme  West  and  deliver  it  at 
any  g^ven  point  as  cheaply  as  the  g^ain  elevator  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  mill  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Southwest? — ^A.  We 
do  not.  We  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  spring  wheat.  Mr.  Eckert's  company, 
the  Eckert  &  Swan  Milling  Company,  mill  some  winter  wheat. 

S.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  few  men  in  Chicago  getting  together  daily 
fixing  the  price  to  be  x>aid  for  wheat  in  certain  sections  of  the  country?— A. 
I  believe  that  has  existed.  I  think,  at  least,  it  is  generally  understood  that  such 
is  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  their  object  is  in  doing  it? — ^A.  I  presume  that  they 
may  not  compete  agjainst  one  another  and  name  too  high  price  to  the  farmer. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  not  particularly  in  the  interest  of  bringing  the  trade  to 
Chicago? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (Dy  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  think  the  agreement  as  to  prices  to  be  paid 
is  confined  to  grain  originating  beyond  the  Missouri  River? — ^A.  1  do  not  know  as 
to  that. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  the  statement  made  by  the  men  who  made  the  combi- 
nation; I  did  not  know  but  you  had  reason  to  believe  otherwise. — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  effect  an  agreement  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  in  Iowa  or  not.  I 
know  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  meet  together  and  reach  a  schedule  of 
prices  on  which  they  are  free  to  buy  over  night,  but  whether  they  limit  that  to 
special  territory  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Suppose  4  or  5  do  agree  as  to  the  price;  that  does 
not  prevent  you  and  the  other  finns  from  bidding  on  the  same  ground,  does  it? — 
A.  No;  certainly  not. 

Q.  That  would  not  prevent  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  others  from  putting  in 
bids?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  How  could  they  agree  on  any  price  that  would  control  the  market  except 
so  far  as  they  themselves  wei^e  concerned? — A.  Well,  of  course,  they  are  more 
generally  represented  over  a  large  section  of  the  country  than  any  individxud 
millers  or  grain  buvers.  They  make  a  business  of  quoting  over  night  to  hun- 
dreds of  buyers,  and  if  the  same  quotation  comes  in  from  5  or  6  elevator  people 
to  any  one  of  these  buyers,  somebody  would  get  it  that  same  night  at  that  price, 
provided  an  outrnde  industry  had  not  happened  to  get  that  same  man  at  that 
time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  they  had  the  railroad  facilities  that  you  fear  they 
have,  through  fixing  a  nrice  they  could  kill  competition  wherever  they  might  fix 
the  price  along  such  railroads? — ^A.  Yes;  so  far  as  any  advantage  they  might  have 
womd  enable  them  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  anybody  who  expected  to  pay  a 
different  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  per  cent  of  the  grain  you  use  is 
purchased  in  Chicago  from  the  elevator  owners? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  i)08itively, 
but  I  should  say  that  we  are  now  buying  in  Chicago  either  from  elevator  proprie- 
tors or  from  other  allied  interests  more  than  half  of  all  we  are  grinding;  probably 
more  than  three-quarters. 

Q.  Then  for  a  part  of  your  grain  you  are  in  the  market  with  the  farmer  and 
the  outside  trader? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  say  allied  interests,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  that? — A.  Well, 
there  are  interests  here  that  call  themselves,  for  instance,  elevator  companies,  and 
there  are  also  commission  companies  that  are  supposed  to  be  very,  very  closely  con 
nected  with  these  same  elevator  companies.  We  buy  from  the  commission  firm ,  and 
they  invariably  sell  us  the  grain  in  the  particular  house  with  which  it  is  supposed 
that  firm  is  closely  allied.  So  I  sx>eak  of  them  as  allied  to  the  elevator  interests, 
although  they  are  separate  organizations,  and  are  maintained,  usually,  in  separate 
offices;  they  are  supposed  to  work  together. 

Q.  Do  they  make  whatever  profits  are  made  from  the  elevator  owners,  or,  as 
commission  men,  from  the  farmer  or  the  outside  trader?    In  other  words,  are  they 
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emploveee  of  the  elevator  owner  or  are  they  doing  an  independent  bnsinees? — 
A.  I  tnink  they  are  nominally  doing  an  independent  business. 

S.  Does  this  statement  as  to  yonr  purchase  of  grain  in  Chicago  apply  year  in 
year  out? — ^A.  As  to  the  men  we  are  buying  of  here  in  the  city?  As  to  the 
amoxmt  we  are  buying  here? 

Q.  As  to  the  amount? — ^A.  No;  that  varies.  There  are  times  when  we  buy  more 
outside  of  Chicago  than  we  are  buying  now. 

Q.  In  large  or  small  (quantities? — ^A.  In  large  quantities.  There  are  times,  for 
instance,  when  we  find  it  very  advantageous  tc  buv  in  the  large  centers  west  of 
here,  as  for  instance,  in  Minneapolis,  or  in  Milwaukee,  or  in  Omaha. 

Q.  Then  in  some  degree  you  are  competitors  of  the  elevator  owners? — ^A.  Yes; 
in  a  rapidly  diminishing  degree,  though. 

Q.  A  limited  degree? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  probably  use  how  much  wheat  in  a  year? — A. 
The  two  mills  that  I  represent  ^nd 

Q.  I  mean  all  the  Chicago  millers. — ^A.  I  estimate  about  7,000,000  bushels,  but 
I  am  not  giving  exact  figures. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  grain  or  wheat  coming  into  Chicago  would  that  be? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  coming  into  this  market. 


Q.  Would  it  be  half?— A.Oh,  no;  nothing  like  it. 


(By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Does  your  statement  apply  practically  to 
other  millers  m  Chicago? — A.  The  question  just  asked  me  was  so  modified  as  to 
cover  all  the  wheat  ^ound  by  the  Cnicago  millers,  and  my  reply  assumes  that  all 
the  millers  are  runmng  full  capacity  all  the  year;  in  such  event  they  would  grind 
about  7,000,000  bushels.  In  speaking  of  the  Chicago  mills,  I  include  one  at  Lock- 
I>ort,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  where  one  mill  is  located;  it  is  considered  a  Chicago 
miU.    It  buys  its  wheat  here,  and  ships  its  flour  from  here,  in  the  summer  by  lake. 

Q.  Can  you  get  always  the  highest  grade  of  No.  2  wheat  from  the  elevators  when 
you  want  it? — ^A.  No;  they  are  not  obliged  to  give  us  the  highest  grade. 

Q.  Do  they  give  you  the  grade  you  ask  for? — ^A.  You  say  the  highest  grade; 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  quality  of  wheat  that  is  covered  by  the  same  grade. 
For  instance,  in  a  car  of  No.  8  wheat  there  is  wheat  that  is  almost  good  enough 
for  No.  2,  which  is  worth  almost  No,  2  price;  and  in  the  same  car  there  is  wheat 
almost  poor  enough  to  be  called  No.  4 ,  and  worth  very  little  more  than  the  No.  4  price. 
So  the  grade  No.  8  may  cover  a  range  of  8  or  4  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  range  in  the  value  of  the  wheat  that  we  consider  it  to  be  improi)er  for  ware- 
house men  to  be  merchants  of  wheat  in  the  public  elevators,  because  the  tempta- 
tion, at  least,  would  be  very  strong,  if  I  went  with  an  order  for  No.  2  wheat,  and 
they,  at  the  same  time,  were  loading  out  a  cargo  for  themselves  of  No.  2  wheat, 
to  put  the  best  wheat  on  their  boat  and  the  poorest  on  mine.  Both,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  graded  at  No.  2;  that  is,  the  quality  of  the  wheat  in  the  poorest 
delivery  would  have  to  be  such  as  to  be  No.  2,  according  to  State  rules  of  insi)ec- 
tion;  but  in  that  same  house  they  may  have  No.  2  wheat  which  may  be  worth  some 
cents  more,  and  still  all  be  eraded  No.  2.  We  do  not  think  it  right  for  warehouse- 
men to  store  our  wheat  ana  the  wheat  of  a  great  many  other  people  in  common 
bins,  and  have  the  opportunity,  whether  they  exercise  it  or  not,  to  make  a  selec- 
tion in  case  they  were  shipping  wheat  for  themselves. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  as  millers  suffer  by  these  opportunities  that 
they  have  to  sei've  their  own  interests,  and  mix  the  wheat  in  that  way  ? — ^A.  Yes ; 
we  believe  we  suffer  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Could  you  not  buy  from  the  public  elevator? 
There  are  public  elevators  here  in  Chicago,  I  understand. — ^A.  In  which  the 
proprietors  are  not  merchants?  I  think  nearly  all  the  proprietors  of  public 
elevators  deal  in  grain;  not  necessarily  through  the  elevator  company,  but 
through  these  allied  interests  I  speak  of. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  here  that  there  are  public  elevators;  are  there  public 
elevators  or  are  there  not? — ^A.  Certainly,  there  are  public  elevators  and  private 
elevators.  In  the  private  elevators  the  wheat  is  practically  all  owned  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  with  tnese  elevators  we  have  practically  nothing  to  do.  Occasion^ly 
the  owner  of  one  of  these  private  elevators  will  come  to  me  and  offer  me  wheat  on 
sample  to  be  loaded  out  of  his  elevator,  and  I  buy  it  from  him  on  that  sample,  and 
have  dealings  with  him  of  that  nature;  but  receipts  in  these  so-called  private  ele- 
vators are  not  deliverable  on  general  contracts.  If  I  go  on  the  board  of  trade  to- 
day and  buy  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  in  December,  the  man  who 
sells  it  to  me  must  give  me  receipts  calling  for  that  amount  of  wheat  in  one  of  the 
public  elevators,  which  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  private  ele- 
vators; but  these  allied  companies  are  interested  very  largely  in  the  wheat  stored 
in  these  public  elevators,  and  what  we  object  to  is  the  fact  that  both  of  us  may 
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receive  on  December  contracts  a  certain  amonnt  of  No.  1  wheat,  the  receipts  all 
calling  for  the  same  class  of  wheat,  and  yet  when  I  come  to  take  my  wheat  ont 
of  this  public  elevator  I  have  not  got  as  good  wheat  as  the  other,  who  is  closely 
allied  with  the  elevator  interests.  He  wonld  be  favored  in  the  delivery  of  the 
grain.  That  has  l»ecome  so  notorious  that  we  never  now  accept  any  wheat  on 
State  inspection.  We  never  would  dream  of  such  a  thing  now  as  sending  a  canal 
boat  or  train  of  cars  to  an  elevator,  and  sending  a  receipt  to  the  elevator  office 
calling  for  a  given  amount  of  No.  1  wheat,  and  trusting  to  State  inspection  to 
get  a  fair  average  of  that  grade.  But  we  send  along  with  the  cars  or  boat  a 
private  inspector,  that  we  have  to  hire  in  addition  to  the  State  inspector  fees,  to 
see  that  we  do  not  get  the  bottom  of  the  grade.  We  can  not,  of  course,  expect  to 
get  the  top  of  the  grade,  but  we  try  to  avoid  getting  the  very  bottom  of  the 
grade,  and  nave  to  employ  a  private  inspector  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  If  this  grain  is  all  mixed  up  in  one  bin,  and  another  grade'in  another  bin, 
would  not  one  man  be  as  liable  to  get  a  good  carload  out  of  it  as  another? — 
A.  Yes;  if  it  was  all  put  in  one  bin;  but  in  everjr  elevator  of  amr  size  there  are 
hundreds  of  bins,  and  there  may  be  a  hundred  bms  filled  with  No.  1  wheat.  At 
certain  times  of  the  year  when  the  movement  of  the  wheat  is  from  the  section 
where  they  have  had  a  very,  very  fine  crop,  the  cars  coming  in  may  all  be  put 
into  one  lot  of  bins  at  one  end  of  the  elevator  x)erhaps.  Later  on  there  mav  be 
a  large  movement  of  wheat  from  another  section  of  tne  country,  ^ood  enougn  to 
frsde  No.  1 ,  but  nothing  like  as  Kood  as  the  first  lot,  and  it  is  sent  m  and  emptied 
into  other  bins;  all  of  which  conld  be  very  easily  kept  track  of.  Now,  when  two 
X>ersons  come  to  the  elevator  to  take  out  No.  1,  wheat,  if  one  could  get  a  cargo 
out  of  the  first-mentioned  bin,  the  difference  in  value  might  be,  for  a  100,000- 
bushel  cargo,  $1,000  or  $2,000  between  his  grain  and  100,000  bushels  taken  out  of 
the  other  bin,  although  both  receipts  called  for  identically  the  same  grade  of 
wheat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  And  they  are  both  the  same  grade?— A. 
They  are  both  called  by  the  same  name;  they  are  different  in  quality;  one  is  the 
top  and  the  other  is  the  bottom  of  the  grade.  It  is  impossiole,  I  supiK>se,  to 
devise  such  rules  that  there  would  not  be  some  difference  in  the  grade,  but  we 
think  all  should  be  treated  alike,  and  there  should  not  be  any  temptation  to  dis- 
criminate. I  mean,  conceding  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  is  that  temptation,  we 
do  not  think  the  public  official  should  be  subjected  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  fear  the  opportunity  might  be  taken  advanti^ 
of?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  see  this  table  (referring  to  pax>er  previously 
handed  to  him  by  witness)  runs  from  15  to  50;  the  avera^  would  be  about  25  or 
90?— A.  I  specified  that  if  they  were  running  full  capacity  we  could  grind  that 
amount  of  wheat.  Unfortunately^  owing  to  conditions,  we  do  not  run  full  ca- 
pacityand  do  not  ^nd  anything  like  that  amount. 

Q.  You  are  a  serious  comx>etitor  of  wheat  buyers  for  your  own  use? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  took  occasion,  after  Mr.  Barry  testified  in 
Washington,  to  ask  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  tell  me  whether  ex- 
port flour  had  decreased  during  this  calendar  year,  or  had  increased  as  compared 
with  the  previous  calendar  year.  I  told  him  1  got  the  impression  from  the  testi- 
monv  that  there  had  been  a  diminution  in  the  export  of  flour;  he  said  he  did  not 
think  so,  and  subsequently  sent  me  the  papers,  which  show  that  for  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year  the  exports  of  flour  were  heavier  than  for  the  same  9  months 
of  the  previous  year. — ^A.  That  is  very  easily  explained;  for  instance,  in  our  own 
case,  we  were  ooliged  to  carry  out  a  great  many  contracts  early  tiiis  year  that 
were  made  last  year,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  flour  was  exported  that 
went  to  the  seaboard  last  fall  by  lake  and  rail,  and  did  not  get  away  from  the 
seaboard  tmtil  January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year.  But  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  and  as  far  as  the  experience  of  the  other  Chicago  mills  goes,  as 
I  have  talked  with  all  of  them,  the  amount  of  business — ^new  business — ^tiiat  we 
have  done  this  year  in  the  way  of  making  new  contracts,  is  very,  very  much 
smaller  than  it  has  been  prior  to  this  year.  Of  course,  contracts  that  we  made 
last  year,  in  October  and  as  far  back  as  August— because  there  are  sometimes 
very  serious  delays  in  getting  stuff  forwarded  from  the  seaboard— contracts 
made  as  far  back  as  August,  1898,  and  during  the  balance  of  that  year^  might 
not  go  forward  from  the  seaboard  xmtil  the  early  part  of  this  year.  I  think  the 
movement  of  flour  for  export  during  this  year,  aside  from  what  was  contracted 
for  last  year,  will  show  a  very  decided  falling  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^ennedt.)  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  increasing  or  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ?^A.  Very  much  so. 

(^.  Are  the  millers  of  the  country  going  to  move  in  concert  upon  Congress  for 
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the  pnrpoee  of  securing  legislation  of  that  character  ?— A.  I  think  they  will  request 
their  Congressional  Kepresentatives  to  take  np  that  matter. 

Q.  They  are  going  into  politics  to  remedy  the  difficulty?-— A.  We  find  we  can 
not  get  the  relief  from  the  railroads  unless  it  is  made  compulsory,  and,  of  course, 
the  only  x>ower  that  we  know  of  that  can  make  it  compulsory  is  the  United  States 
Congress.  We  look  to  Congress  to  protect  such  a  large  industry,  and  we  believe 
that  when  Congress  understands  a  far^e  industry  is  l^ing  threatened,  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  operatives  are  m  jeopardy  of  losing  their  life  employment, 
they  will  know  the  matter  to  be  of  sufficient  import  to  take  cognizance  of. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  industrisJ  combinations,  great  industrial 
combinations? — ^A.  As  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  believe  that  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  tendencies  are  all  in  that  direction.  I  do  not 
think  these  industrial  combinations  are  necessarily  all  bad;  I  think  a  great  manv 
of  them  are  bad,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  strong  tendency  of  the  times,  and  I  think 
industrial  combinations  can  effect  economies  that  will  make  it  veij  difficult  in 
time  for  private  properties  to  compete  with  them.  Whether  it  is  within  the 
province  of  Congress  to  check  such  combinations,  I  am  not  prenared  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  very  serious  or  injurious  to  tne  public  welfare 
if  tney  had  not  the  power  to  compel  transportation  favors? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  not 
say  that.  I  do  not  oelieve  in  monopolies.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country  for  any  industry  to  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  one 
large  corporation.  Personally,  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  tendency.  I  should  be  glad 
to  believe  that  the  small  individual  proprietor  was  going  to  continue  as  in  the 
past.  But  we  must  recognize  facts  when  they  are  put  oef ore  us,  and  these  indus- 
trial combinations  certainly  can  effect  great  economies;  and  if  they  are  legal,  and 
if  they  can  not  be  controlled,  I  think  the  ultimate  result  will  be  that  they  will 
wipe  out  all  the  small  competitors.  While  that  situation  is  one  to  be  deplored,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  helped. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  You  know  that  all  the  public  elevators  are 
owned  by  persons  who  own  private  elevators  in  Chicago,  are  they  not?  They  are 
owned  or  controlled? — ^A.  I  think  controlled.  As  I  said  oefore,  most  of  the  so-called 
public  elevators  are  operated  bv  the  same  owners  or  the  same  interests  that  have 
private  elevators  or  that  are  doing  a  grain  merchandising  business.  They  are 
organized  under  a  separate  firm  name  or  corporation;  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
well  known  that  they  work  hand  in  glove  together  and  their  interests  are  at  least 
very  much  alike. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  owners  of  elevators  purchasing  and  putting 
grain  into  private  elevators  that  are  exclusively  private? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
we  should  nave  any  right  to  object  to  a  business  of  that  kind.  The  only  thing 
that  we  think  we  could  properly  object  to  is  the  false  position  in  which  a  man 
places  himself  when  he  assumes  to  act  as  a  public  custodian  of  property  and  also  as 
merchant  of  his  own  property  in  the  same  house.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
object  to  anybody  owning  all  the  private  elevators  he  likes. 

Q.  It  is  the  public  elevators  you  complain  of? — A.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  control  the  public  warehouses  act  as  merchants  of  grain,  either  directiy  or 
indirectly,  in  these  same  warehouses. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  20^  1899, 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  A.  B.  STICKKET, 

President  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation,  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  20, 1899,  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney  was  duly 
sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

().  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full.— A.  A.  B. 
Stickney. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  place  of  business.— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  are  a  resident  of  St.  Paul?— A.  Yes. 

^.  We  will  call  your  attention,  first,  to  some  of  the  questions  proi)Osed  in  our 
topicalplan  of  inquiry.  In  regard  to  the  wages  of  your  employees;  have  you  had 
any  difficulties  in  that  respect  in  late  years?— A.  The  question  of  wages  is  one 
that  confronts  us,  of  course,  at  all  times;  we  have  had  no  contentions,  no  strikes, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the  employees  are  constantly  feeling  that  they 
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ought  to  have  larger  comx)ensation,  and  the  employers  themselves  say  that  thev 
would  have  difficulty  in  giving  it,  and  there  is  naturally  a  conflict  going  on  all 
the  time. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  contention  in  that  way  with  your  people? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  treat  with  organized  labor  for  the  most  part? — A.  We  never  hesitate  to; 
we  nave  never  had  any  conflict  that  brought  that  matter  into  consideration;  I 
never  hesitate  to  talk  over  affairs  of  that  kind  with  the  men  or  anyone  who 
requests  me  to  meet  the  men  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  always  hold  myself 
ready  to  discuss  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  regulation  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor?  What  is 
the  number  of  hours? — A.  Ten  hours  is  considered  a  day's  work;  of  course  you 
understand  that  different  rules  apply  to  train  men,  but  as  to  the  other  employees, 
laborers  on  the  sections  and  in  our  shops  and  offices,  and  everything  of  that  kind, 
10  hours  is  considered  a  day's  work.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  office  men 
work  10  hours. 

Q.  The  train  men  run  by  the  mile  or  trip? — A.  Yes;  and  by  the  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  railroads  can  run  successfully  without  employ- 
ing labor  on  Sundays? — A.  Of  course  it  would  be  possible;  anything  is  possible, 
I  suppose. 

Q.  Hardly  probable  is  it,  as  one  railroad  j^resident  suggested  to  us  in  Washing- 
ton?— ^A.  It  would  make  a  revolution  in  thmgs,  at  any  rate  to  begin  with.  We 
don't  intend  to  work  our  men  Sundays  any  more  than  we  consider  reasonably 
necessary.  We  never  work  our  men — ^that  is,  other  than  our  train  men— on  Sun- 
day, except  in  emergencies.  Of  course  if  we  have  a  breakdown  or  a  washout,  we 
Set  it  rex)air€^  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  if  it  happens  on  Saturday  we  work  Sun- 
ay  on  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fund  or  provision  for  the  sick  or  disabled  that  yon  take  out  of 
the  wages  of  the  men?— A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Axe  you  fully  complying  with  the  order  in  regard  to  automatic  couplers,  air 
brakes,  and  all  these  appliances  required  by  act  of  Congress? — ^A.  I  think  we  have 
practically  all.  I  should  not  want  to  say  every  one  of  our  cars  would  have  an 
automatic  coupler  on  it  by  the  1st  of  January,  but  we  shall  come  pretty  near  it; 
and  in  regard  to  air  brakes  I  think  we  have  fully  complied  with  the  law. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  good  tning  for  the  railroads,  although  it 
may  seem  harsh  at  the  beginning  i)erhap8?— A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  no  very 
decided  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  where  cars  are  constantly  being  interchanged  between  one 
railroad  and  another  that  it  is  well  that  that  law  be  complied  with,  and  that  they 
should  all  have  the  same  high  class  of  appliances;  does  it  not  lessen  accidents? — 
A.  So  far  as  that  goes  it  rests  entirely  on  theory;  theoretically  these  automatic 
couplers  and  air  brakes  are  going  to  lessen  accidents;  whether  they  will  or  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  rismains  to  be  seen.    I  should  think  that  up  to  this  time  it 

grobably  had  not  had  that  effect.  The  fact  is,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the 
rst  ones  seems  to  me  to  have  been  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimmish  accidents, 
but  I  don't  know  but  that  should  be  expected.  With  the  introduction  of  almost 
any  new  thing  the  first  effect  is  usually  to  produce  that  result;  but,  theoretically, 
when  men  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  everything  is  complete,  I  expect  they 
will  result  in  the  saving  to  the  railroads  of  a  considerable  amoxint;  probably  les- 
sen the  accidents  to  men,  and  probably  save  some  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  would  not  want  to  say  that  the  number  of  accidents 
has  been  decreased  since  these  appliances  have  been  put  on,  would  you? — A.  Of 
course  there  are  no  statistics  on  that  subject,  and  anything  a  man  might  say 
would  be  his  impression  rather  than  anything  else.  My  impression  is  that  up  to 
this  time  they  have  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  to  report  all  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion at  Washington? — A.  I  dont  know;  I  presume  so;  I  don't  know  about  that. 
There  are  accidents  and  accidents,  you  know;  I  have  known  several  cases  where 
we  have  had  accidents — ^I  have  information  although  I  could  not  designate  just 
where  they  were;  they  have  come  up  before  me — several  accidents  that  were 
directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  part  of  our  train  equipi)ed  with 
them  and  a  part  not. 

Q.  The  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  testified  that  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  has  been  very  largely  decreased  since  the  law  went  into  effect. — 
A.  I  have  stated  my  impression  only;  I  don't  pretend  to  have  exact  information 
on  that  subject,  and  I  don't  know  of  anyone  wno  has. 

Q.  Should  you  think  it  a  harsh  law  that  would  comx)el  the  railroads  to  report  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnussion  the  accidents  that  occurred  and  give  the 
details  in  regard  to  these  accidents?— A.  I  don't  think  it  would  give  much  infor- 
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mation.  Now»  when  we  have  an  accident  on  onr  road,  any  kind  of  an  accident,  say 
a  collision;  we  undertake  to  investigate  it  to  find  out  what  the  cause  is,  and  when 
we  get  through  we  feel  as  if  we  knew  very  little  more  than  we  did  when  we  com- 
menced as  to  the  real  cause  of  that  accident.  Of  course,  there  is  a  class  of  accidents— 
for  instance,  we  have  a  case  of  this  kind:  Two  trains  have  orders  to  meet  at  a  certain 
X>oint;  the  engineers  and  conductors  all  get  their  orders;  however,  the  engineer  of 
our  train — that  is  a  supposition -on  our  part,  jrou  will  see — instead  of  reading  his 
order  to  see  what  it  is,  supposes  he  knows  what  it  is  and  puts  it  in  his  x>ocket.  W  hen 
he  gets  to  the  station  where  he  is  to  meet  the  other  train,  the  conductor  finds 
he  is  running  right  by.  The  conductor  gets  out  and  undertakes  to  stop  him  with 
the  brakes  and  all  that  kind  of  thin^,  and  before  they  can  stop  him  the  two  trains 
come  togeher  and  the  poor  fellow  is  killed;  and,  the  order  having  been  found  in 
his  pocket,  we  conclude  that  he  did  not  read  it.  With  such  an  accident  as  that,  of 
course,  there  is  no  dif&culty  in  telling  what  the  cause  of  it  is;  but  nine-tenths  of 
the  accidents  that  come  up,  you  investigate  and  investigate  and  inquire  and  in(}uire, 
and  when  you  get  through  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  probable  this  car 
broke  down — perhaps  this  and  perhaps  that;  that  is  about  all  there  is  about  it. 

Q.  But  if  the  record  before  the  commission  is  favorable  to  such  a  law,  what  I 
wanted  to  know  from  you  was  if  there  would  be  any  particular  objection  to  the 
railroads  being  required  to  send  in  more  detailed  information  in  regard  to  acci- 
dents than  they  do  at  the  present  time? — A.  It  would  not  be  anv  particular  hard- 
ship, so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  give  such  information  as  they  have;  out  I  hardly  think 
it  would  be  of  any  particular  value  to  the  public.  There  will  be  a  stack  of  details, 
and  all  that  any  railroad  can  gather  will  be  the  conclusion  that  some  man  has 
done  something.  It  might  be  that  or  it  might  be  anything.  You  know  how  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain  conclusions  are  when  reached  from  insufficient  evidence. 

Q.  (By  Pi'ofessor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  this  report  about  accidents,  the  law 
requires  you  to  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  accidents  which 
happen.  That  is  a  part  of  your  annual  report,  as  I  understand.  The  statement 
is  frequentl  V  made  that  these  rex)orts  on  tne  part  of  corporations  are  very  inac- 
curate. I  snould  like  to  ask  you  if  your  practice  is  to  keep  a  record  of  these  acci- 
dents and  whether  you  attempt  and  in  wnat  way  you  attempt  to  render  an  accu- 
rate report  to  the  commission  in  respect  of  that? — A.  I  am  afraid  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that  question,  as  that  is  a  matter  I  never  looked  into. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  BiARRis.)  Passing  on  to  the  passenger  rates  and  the  subject  of 
X)asses,  what  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Riving  of  passes?  Is  it  hammil  or 
otherwise?  Have  you  a  law  in  your  State  forbidding  the  giving  of  passes? — A.  Not 
in  Minnesota;  I  think  not.  It  is  very  hard  to  answer  a  question  like  that  cate- 
gorically, because  so  many  things  enter  into  it.  The  most  familiar  illustration 
that  I  can  think  of  is  the  question  that  divides  the  political  parties,  the  question 
of  free  trade.  If  there  never  had  been  any  protective  tariff,  tnat  is  one  condition; 
but  having  had  a  protective  tariff  for  30  or  40  years  business  of  all  kinds  is  used 
to  that  tariff,  and  even  if  you  undertake  to  root  out  the  tariff  at  once  you  will 
produce  a  great  deal  of  injustice  and  you  will  disturb  business  relations  for  a  ffood 
while.  That  is  the  way  with  this  pass  business.  If  it  never  had  been  or  if  there 
was  some  way  to  get  rid  of  it  without  raising  too  much  of  a  disturbance,  I  should 
think  it  was  a  good  thing  to  ^et  rid  of,  and  I  don't  know  but  it  is  anyway. 

Q.  As  a  railroad  man,  taking  your  side  of  it,  should  you  prefer  to  be  rid  of 
it? — A.  Oh,  Lord,  yes;  it  is  like  Congressman  patronage,  which  I  should  think 
every  Congressman  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  give  passes  to  members  of  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislatures  of  the  States  through  which  your  railroad  passes  ? — 
A.  We  sometimes  do  and  sometimes  do  not.  We  have  no  fixed  rule  in  regard  to 
that.  I  will  say  this;  that  I  never  had  a  Congressman  in  any  district  through 
which  our  road  runs,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  make  application  for  a  pass  tor 
himself  or  request  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  give  them  to  them  anyway? — ^A.  No ;  we  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  of  railroads  is  generally  in  that  respect? — 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  sometimes  Congressmen  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
ask  for  passes  for  people,  some  relatives  or  something  of  that  Kind. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  the  members  of  the  judiciary  of  Minnesota  and 
Illinois  hold  passes  over  your  road  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  do ;  I  am  not  certain 
about  that.  If  any  of  them  ask  for  transi)ortation,  they  get  it ;  we  don't  hesitate 
to  give  to  men  of  that  class  if  they  ask  for  passes ;  we  never  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  that  if  members  of  the  judiciary  ask  for  a  pass 
they  will  get  it ;  is  there  any  reason  why  a  judge  of  a  court  who  gets  a  good 
salary  should  get  a  pass — ^that  is  to  say,  is  there  any  greater  reason  than  why  John 
Smith  should  have  a  pass  ? — A.  That  depends  upon  what  you  would  call  a  good 
reason. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  reason  that  would  not  avail  so  far  as  the  general  pnblic  is  con- 
cerned?— A.  Twentjr-five  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  little  bit  of  a  road  that  was 
a  sort  of  a  subordinate  of  a  larger  road.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  president 
of  the  superior  road  abont  something,  and  he  said:  ''  Mr.Stickney,  I  see  that  the 
sheriff  of  this  county  has  a  i>a88  over  your  road.  I  should  like  to  know  on  what 
principle  you  gave  that  shenff  a  pass."  I  said,  *'  I  did  it  on  the  principle  that  he 
was  a  power,  and  I  was  afraid  to  refuse  him."  "  Wei]  ."he  said,  "1  refused  him."  I 
said,  **  You  will  wish  you  hadn't  before  the  year  is  over."  Sometime  afterwards, 
and  during  the  year,  I  went  into  the  office  to  see  the  superintendent,  but  he  was 
not  in;  I  went  into  the  general  freight  agent's  office,  and  he  was  not  in;  I  went 
into  the  general  manager's  office,  and  he  was  not  in.  So  I  then  went  into  the  office 
of  the  president  and  said,  ''What  kind  of  a  road  have  vou  got?  Your  super- 
intendent is  not  here,  your  general  freight  agent  is  not  here,  and  your  general 
manager  is  not  here."  He  hung  his  head  down  and  said:  '*  Do  vou  remember  that 
conversation  we  had  about  tiiat  sheriff's  pass?  He  has  got  all  these  men  on  the 
jury  and  has  got  them  stuck  for  about  two  weeks." 

Q.  That  answer  seems  to  indicate  that  railroads  would  be  afraid  to  refuse  for 
fear  of  the  penalties? — A.  I  think  the  railroads  find  there  is  a  class  of  men  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  not  to  refuse  if  they  ask  for  passes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  bad  in  morals  that  a  judge  of  a  court  should  get  a  pass  in  that  way 
and  that  a  private  citizen  could  not  ^ot  one? — A.  I  would  rather  not  assume  to 
be  a  judge  of  morals;  let  other  men  judge  of  that  for  themselves. 

Q.  Still,  you  say,  you  would  like  to  be  rid  of  the  pass  system? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JOHNSON.)  Would  you  like  to  have  CJongress  prohibit  the  grant- 
ing of  passes  for  interstate  traffic?— A.  That  might  help  tnings  and  it  might  not. 
Legislation  on  such  things  works  an  advantage  sometimes,  and  sometimes  it  does 
not  altogether. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  useless  to  have  such  laws  if  you  could  not 
eniorce  them  and  puni^  the  man  who  ^ves  passes  or  the  man  who  receives 
them. — ^A.  Well,  I  aon*t  know.  I  notice  m  England  and  on  the  Continent  that 
the^r  have  a  great  many  laws  regulating  these  things,  and  you  will  see  si^s  posted 
stanng  that  such  and  such  things  ai'e  forbidden  under  penalty  of  10  shillings  or  20 
shillings ,  and  I  notice  they  enforce  these  laws.  Now ,  let  Congress  pass  a  law  forbid- 
ding passes  and  impose  a  penalty  of  |5  or  $15,  or  some  sum  like  that,  and  there  should 
be  some  possibility  of  enforcing  it;  but  impose  a  penalty  of  5  years'  imprisonment 
or  $5,000,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  get  the  American  people  to  enforce 
any  such  penalties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  have  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  law  preventing  ticket  brokerage — ticket  scalping.  There  was  such  a  law  as 
that  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  What  was  your  attitude  in  regard  to 
that  measure?— A.  My  general  attitude  on  all  of  these  subjects  is  that  Congress 
was  not  created  to  run  the  business  of  the  country,  either  hy  law  or  otherwise; 
that  business  is  an  individual  function  and  not  a  Congressional  function.  My 
general  attitude  on  all  of  these  questions  is  that  the  best  law  Congress  could  pass 
on  the  subject  is  to  repeal  the  law  or  laws  that  it  has  alreadjr  made. 

Q.  That  would  be  very  true  to  a  certain  extent,  though  it  might  be  too  sweeping, 
and  you  would  perhaps  be  worse  off,  should  you  not? — A.  No;  I  am  speaking  of 
laws  regulating  commerce  and  economic  affairs. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is,  as  I  gather  it,  in  regard  to  the  ticket  brokerage  law,  that 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  railroads  and  the  public  to  settle?— A.  Yes;  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  railroads  could  do  away  with  the 
ticket  brokerage  business  if  they  chose  to  do  so? — A.  I  don't  know  how  thev  could. 
If  you  buy  a  ticket  from  here  to  Washington  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  and  when  you 
get  to  Pittsburg  you  conclude  you  want  to  stay  there  and  don't  want  to  go  on  to 
Washington,  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  should  not  sell  that  unused  ^rtion 
of  the  ticket,  and  I  don't  know  of  an^  reason  why  a  man  should  not  buy.it,  and 
buy  it  for  his  own  use  or  to  sell  again;  although  I  know  that  is  a  rather  unix)x>- 
ular  view  to  take  of  such  things. 

8.  You  mean  it  is  unpopular  with  railroad  presidents? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 
.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Why  is  there  not  an  objection  to  the  man's  sell- 
ing that  unused  portion  of  the  ticket  to  the  public  instead  of  selling  it  back  to  the 
company  from  which  he  bought  it?— A.  There  is  no  feasible  way  to  sell  it  back 
to  the  company. 

Q.  Yes;  to  compel  the  company  to  redeem  it? — A.  That  is  easily  said;  but  suj)- 
pose  you  buy  a  ticket  from  St.  F aul  to  New  York,  and  you  go  east  to  Chicago, 
and  then  you  change  your  mind  and  want  to  go  somewhere  else.  You  will, 
say,  sell  that  ticket  bacK  to  the  company.  Where  are  you  going  to  find  the  com- 
pany to  sell  it  to?    I  sold  mine  to  Big  John,  the  porter  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel; 
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he  always  had  some  one  right  there  who  would  bny  it  from  him.  I  can  not  see 
by  what  right  the  law  conld  stop  the  sale  of  such  tickets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ejsnnedt.)  Ton  were  speaking  abont  selling  tickets  vonrself  to  the 
porter;  did  yon  learn  then  how  to  make  money  or  save  money  by  bnying  tickets 
in  that  way? — A.  No,  it  was  simply — ^I  dont  jjay  any  fare  now  becanse  I  travel 
on  passes;  but  there  was  a  time  when  I  didnM}  and  wnen  I  had  to  buy  my  tickets. 
I  wonld  start  from  home— say  I  was  going  to  New  York;  and  when  I  got  here  to 
Chicago  I  got  telegrams  or  something  of  that  kind  so  that  I  didn't  want  to  go  on 
to  New  York  but  would  go  back  home;  there  I  had  my  ticket  to  New  York,  the 
train  was  going  out,  and  I  couldn't  go  and  hunt  around  to  find  someone  who  was 
going  out  on  that  train;  so  I  went  to  the  porter  and  said, ''  John,  here's  a  ticket  to 
New  York;  what  will  you  give  me  for  it."  He  said,  **  I  will  give  you  $15  for  it," 
so  I  let  him  take  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  that  process  you  reduced  your  fare  to  Chicago? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  increased  my  fare  to  Chicago,  although  I  reduced  the  amount  that 
I  should  have  lost  if  I  had  not  disxx)Bed  of  the  portion  of  the  ticket  reading  from 
Chicago  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  anything  immoral, 
if  a  man  buys  so  much  transportation,  in  using  a  x>ortion  of  it  and  selling  the 
remaining  portion? — ^A.  I  can  not  see  anything  either  illegal  or  immorid  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  say  that  no  immoral  discriminations  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  act  is  not  immoral  or  illegal? — A.  I  dont  know  what  you 
mean  by  illegal  discriminations.  I  suppose  I  do  know,  too,  what  you  mean,  cmt 
I  don't  admit  that  there  is  any  such  thme  as  illegal  discriminations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  scalpers  due  to 
business  given  to  them  directly  by  the  railroads? — A.  I  presume  it  is  to  a  liurge 
extent,  although  I  have  no  particular  definite  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbb.)  The  biU  that  was  before  Congress  providing 
a  penalty  or  imprisonment  for  selling  an  unused  x>ortion  of  a  railroad  ticket. 
What  is  your  opmion,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  as  to  the  x)as8age  of  a  law  for 
the  punishment  of  a  man  for  buying  or  selling  the  unused  portion  of  a  railroad 
ticket  that  the  seller  owns? — ^A.  I  should  think  it  was  a  most  outrageous  piece  of 
barbarism. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  not  that  a  pretty  strong  word,  if  he  can  sell  it 
back  to  the  company  from  which  he  bought  it? — ^A.  I  know  my  answer  might  be 
qualified,  of  course.  I  know  I  occupy  an  unx)opular  position  in  regard  to  that 
subject  among  the  railroad  fraternity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  your  railroad  have  a  published  tariff  of  rates 
given  to  the  public  at  large? — A.  If  I  should  answer  that  yes  or  no  I  dont  think  I 
could  be,  in  either  event,  convicted  of  perjury,  to  say  tne  least.  We  have  the 
same  as  other  roads  have.    If  other  roaos  have  such  tariffs  we  have. 

Q.  You  follow  the  general  railroad  custom  in  that  respect? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Don't  you  publish  a  tariff  and  file  it  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Wa8hmgton?'-A.  That  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
by  a  tariff. 

Q.  Freight  rates?— A.  There  is  one  provision  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  that 
requires  every  railway  to  publish  a  tariff  of  freight  rates  between  all  the  stations 
on  its  own  road,  printed  and  published  in  a  certain  way.  There  is  another  pro- 
vision that  requires  joint  rates — that  is  to  say,  rates  between  two  or  more  inter- 
state railways — to  be  published  and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  clear  intent  of  that  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  was  that  they  should  be 
published  in  such  a  way  that  a  man  of  ordinary  understanding  by  inspecting  these 
tariffs  could  determine  for  himself  just  what  the  tariff  rate  was  oet ween  any  two 
points.  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  such  a  tariff  made.  If  it  has  got  to  comply 
with  the  law,  the  law  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  embrace  all  of  the 
roads  of  the  country,  and  if  any  are  left  out,  your  law  becomes  of  no  use.  If  I 
recollect  correctly,  there  are  about  180,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country.  Say 
there  is  a  station  every  6  miles — and  I  suppose  that  is  true — that  would  make  30,000 
railroad  stations.  Now,  to  make  a  rate  on  one  class  or  commodity  between  30,000 
stations  you  would  have  30,000  multiplied  by  15,000,  and  that  would  be  450,000,000 
rates.  Now,  there  are  6  classes  in  the  classification;  that  would  be  2,700,000,000. 
There  are  12  classes;  that  would  be  5,400,000,000  rates  of  classification  alone.  There 
never  was  such  a  tariff  and  never  can  be.    It  is  not  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  My  question  was  in  regard  to  public  rates.  What 
I  mean  by  the  public  rate  is  that  you  would  give  the  same  rate  to  the  public,  to 
one  and  all.  Whatever  rate  you  make  to  one  is  open  and  public  to  all;  not  neces- 
sarily published,  but  in  the  files  in  each  station;  and  if  a  dozen  men  were  going 
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to  ship  the  same  thing,  they  could  come  in  and  refer  to  your  rate  book  and  anyone 
of  them  find  that  rate? — ^A.  I  see  that  you  are  laboring  under  the  same  impression 
as  almost  everybody  else.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Com- 
mission, when  Judge  Cooley  was  chairman,  and  they  were  new  and  zealous  in 
performing  their  duties,  they  subpcenaed  the  Western  railways  to  meet  them  here 
m  Chicago  and  exhibit  their  tariffs  and  say  whether  they  published  their  rates  or 
not,  so  that  a  man  could  ascertain,  if  he  took  the  trouble,  what  the  legal  rate 
was.  We  met  there,  the  traffic  managers  of  the  various  rcxids.  They  were  at  a 
long  table,  as  long  as  this  room;  and  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  uonmiission 
came  in  each  man  sat  there  with  his  file  of  tariffs  in  front  of  him,  about  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  smsJl  trunk.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  Northwestern  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  They  commenced  to  question  him:  "Have  you  your  set  here?" 
"  Yes,  they  are  here."  "  That  pile?"  **  Yes."  *•  How  many  tariffs  are  there?" 
"Well,  I  think  there  are  a  little  over  3,000  of  them."  **  Can  an  ordinary  man,  by 
inspecting  these  tariffs,  ascertain  the  leffiJ  rate?  "  "  I  do  not  believe  they  could." 
"  Can  you,  who  are  traffic  manager  of  tne  road,  by  inspecting  these  tariffs,  ascer- 
tain what  the  legal  rate  is?  "  "  No;  I  can  not."  "  How  do  you  tell  what  the  tariff 
rate  is?  "  "  These  are  distributed  in  cases,  and  we  employ  a  lot  of  rate  clerks  whose 
business  it  is  to  keep  track  of  it  and  say  what  the  rates  are.  If  I  have  occasion  at 
any  time  to  know  what  a  rate  is,  I  go  and  ask  one  of  these  boys,  and  he  tells  me, 
and  I  assume  that  is  the  tariff  rate." 

Well,  after  spending  about  an  hour  in  investigation,  the  commission  consulted 
together  a  few  minutes  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  we  have  got  something  of 
importance  to  attend  to,  and  we  have  concluded  to  adjourn  this  investigation 
until  some  time  when  we  will  give  you  notice  of  it."  They  never  gave  us  notice 
of  any  oth^r  meeting. 

Q.  ?By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  testified  before  our  commission  that  the  railroads  do  file  tariff  schedules 
with  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission.  Does  your  road  file  such  a  one? — A. 
We  file  the  same  as  the  others  do. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  that  tariff  is — ^what  it  embraces? — A.  It  is  a  voluminous 
thing.  You  will  find  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  files  probably 
5,000  or  6,000  sheets  that  make  up  our  tariffs  and  amendments. 

Q.  For  your  railroad  alone? — ^A.  For  our  railroad  alone.  You  gentlemen  might 
spend  a  year  in  inspecting  these  sheets,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  of  youtnat 
could  come  to  a  conclusion  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  many  of  the  rates  are. 
Some  of  the  rates  may  be  discovered  very  easUy,  but  I  think  a  man  who  has  not 
had  any  training  would  find  great  difficulty  in  discovering  what  many  of  them 
are.    I  am  not  speaking  of  our  own  road  only,  but  of  all  the  roads. 

(^.  If  a  man  comes  to  you  and  wants  to  ship  over  your  road  and  asks  for  your 
tariff  sheet  that  i)ertains  to  the  commodity  that  he  wishes  to  ship,  do  you  furnish 
him  with  your  tariff  slip  or  does  he  get  a  rate  that  is  on  that  tariff  slip? — A.  I 
never  see  these  men  myself;  the  freight  department  has  charge  of  these  tnings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  regard  to  this  (question  of  pubUE^ng  rates,  I  was 
not  referring  so  much  to  the  one  that  you  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; we  all  understand  it  would  be  imiiossible  for  you  to  prepare  a  rate  that 
would  cover  everything  to  every  point;  but  here  is  a  station,  we  will  call  it  A. 
At  that  station  there  are  certain  lines  of  commodities  shipped.  When  a  rate  on 
my  commodity  is  sent  to  that  office  it  not  only  applies  to  me,  but  to  the  public  in 
general,  does  it  not?  That  is,  it  is  an  open  rate  to  all  who  ship  that  kind  of  com- 
modity, the  only  difference  being,  x)erhaps,  in  regard  to  carloi^  lots  and  less  than 
carload  lots. — A.  I  think  that  is  the  intention.    I  think  it  is  so  generally. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  could  legally  give  Mr. 
Hairis  a  rate  that  you  do  not  file  with  the  commission.  Could  you  legally  give 
him  a  rate  on  any  commodity  without  filing  that  rate  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission? — ^A.  Provided  it  was  an  interstate  shipment.  You  take  a 
local  station  on  our  road;  their  shipments  are  largely  f^ricultural  products  and 
very  largely  to  one  point  like  Chicago  or  Minneapolis.  These  rates  are  generally 
there.  We  intend  they  shall  always  be  there,  and  I  suppose  they  are.  These 
rates  almost  any  shipper  can  ascertain. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  investigation  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  made  into  the  question  of  transportation  of  grain,  and  you  know  what 
was  brought  out  there  in  regard  to  the  way  tne  Chicago  and  Northwestern  secured 
what  it  deemed  a  fair  proportion  of  the  grain  from  Missouri  points.  As  I  under- 
stand, it  was  about  the  organization  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company.  Now, 
in  your  testimony,  we  should  like  to  have  information  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
your  railroad  to  the  purchasing  and  selling  of  grain ;  I  supx)0se  that  will  be  answered 
by  giving  us  some  account  of  the  inception  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company 
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and  its  relation  to  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western  and  the  grain  business. — ^A. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  can  say  on  that  subject  that  has  not  already  been  said  and 
printed.  I  feel,  gentlemen,  that  yon  are  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  real 
question  involved  in  this  rate  question.  I  feel  that  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Com- 
mission and  the  general  public  assume  certain  things  to  be  true  that  are  not  true, 
and  regard  certain  theories  as  facts  while  they  are  nothing  but  theories.  If  you 
will  excuse  me,  I  will  state  as  nearly  as  I  can  what  I  know.  I  will  read  from  an 
address  made  bv  Mr.  Knapp,  the  president  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, before  thelNational  Association  of  Merchants  and  Travelers,  at  this  hotel  on 
the  7th  of  last  August.  I  read  it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticising,  although  I  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Knapp,  but  because  he  states  the  general  assumption  more  con- 
cisely than  I  can  do  it  myself: 

*'In  commercial  transactions  concerning  actual  property,  the  products  of  labor 
and  skill,  we  do  not  want— under  present  economic  conditions  at  least — ^uniformity 
of  price.  The  producer  should  be  free  to  sell  for  all  he  can  get,  the  purchaser 
equally  free  to  buy  as  cheap  as  he  can.  The  dealer  should  be  at  liberty  to  make 
one  price  to  one  person  and  another  price  to  another  person,  or  to  vary  his  price 
to  the  same  i)erson  as  and  when  he  sees  fit.  In  the  ezchanc^e  of  goods  there  should 
be  the  utmost  freedom  of  contract  between  buyer  and  seller,  for  that  freedom  is 
the  essence  of  commercial  liberty." 

Now,  he  states  there  the  natural  law  of  prices,  the  natural  law  of  values.  He 
seems  to  assume  that  the  dealer  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  one  price;  he  seems 
to  assume  that  the  seller  makes  the  price  of  things.  Now,  it  takes  two  to  make 
a  bargain,  and  you  can  not  make  the  price  of  anything  by  publishing  a  tariff  of 
prices.  You  can  state  a  price;  the  manufacturer  may,  every  month,  get  out  a 
catalogue  of  the  goods  he  manufactures,  and  he  sets  a  price — ^probably  based  on 
what  he  considers  the  cost  and  a  fair  profit.  That  is  his  catalogue  price,  but  that 
is  not  the  price  of  these  things  unless  somebody  will  buy  them  at  that  price. 
When  he  ^oes  to  sell  them,  if  he  can  not  sell  them  at  that  price,  he  has  to  accept 
a  lower  price  or  keep  them.  It  takes  two,  the  dealer  and  the  seller.  Under  the 
present  condition  the  manufacturer  comes  pretty  near  setting  his  price,  but  a 
year  ago  the  buyer  came  pretty  near  setting  the  ^rice;  he  said  what  he  would 
give  and  the  manufacturer  had  to  take  it.  That  is  the  condition  xmder  which 
prices  of  goods  are  made. 

Now,  you  take,  for  instance,  Marshall  Field — ^his  retail  store  is  a  one-price  store. 
You  go  m  there  to  buy  anything,  and  he  quotes  you  a  price  for  it.  You  can  not  do 
as  you  would  on  the  Bowery  or  in  France,  begin  to  jew  him  down  until  perhaps 
he  would  take  half  what  he  asked  for  it.  But,  if  he  gets  a  line  of  ffoods  that  he 
can  not  sell  at  that  price,  to-morrow  he  will  lower  that  price  or  sena  them  to  the 
biu^rain  counter;  every  store  has  got  to  have  a  bargain  counter. 

That  is  the  way  prices  are  fixed,  and  it  is  the  only  way  they  can  be  fixed.  You 
may  msike  laws;  you  can  pass  a  law  that  Marshall  Field  shall  publish  his  price  of 
goods,  and  file  them  with  the  Industrial  Commission ;  and  that  there  shall  be  a 
penalty  of  $5,000  and  imprisonment  if  he  asks,  demands,  or  receives  more  or  less 
than  that.  But  if  you  enforce  it,  you  destroy  commerce,  you  will  destroy  produc- 
tion, you  will  destroy  everything. 

Again  Mr.  Knapp  says:  '*  For  this  reason  antitrust  laws,  so  called,  are  defensi- 
ble, i)erhaps  necessary.  But  as  respects  public  tranportataon,  which  is  not  prox>- 
erty  at  all,  but  a  service,  we  do  want  uniform  charges — ^under  like  conditions — 
without  preference  or  exception  to  any  person." 

Now,  what  we  want  and  what  we  can  get  are  two  different  things.  That  is  a 
beautiful  theory.  It  is  a  beautiful  theory  that  the  poor  shall  buy  as  cheap  as  the 
rich.  During  these  distressing  times  from  1893  to  1894  there  was  a  Jew,  Strauss 
or  some  such  name,  who  published  an  article  in  one  of  the  magazines,  showing 
how  much  more  the  poor  paid  per  ton  for  coal,  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the 
rich;  and  he  started  in  to  keep  a  store,  at  which  he  would  sell  coal  by  the  bucket- 
ful as  cheap  as  it  was  sold  oy  the  hundred  tons.  That  was  a  nice  thing  to  do, 
but  the  fact  that  he  did  not  keep  it  up  a  g^reat  while  shows  that  it  was  a  charity  on 
his  part — it  was  not  a  business  transaction.  It  is  a  nice  thing  that  everybody 
should  be  treated  exactly  alike,  but  it  is  not  done,  and  under  our  present  civiliza- 
tion can  not  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  argument,  then,  is  that  if  a  railroad  company  has 
transportation  to  sell  ana  makes  a  price  to-day  for  that  transportation,  a  rate,  and 
gets  no  business,  it  should  be  allowed  to  lower  it  to-morrow  with  the  idea  of 
attracting  business? — ^A.  I  do  not  want  to  wait  until  to-morrow;  do  it  to-day,  do 
it  right  away.  We  have  had  this  law  in  force  since  1887.  When  it  first  went 
into  effect  it  was  very  popular  with  the  railroad  companies,  and  an  honest  effort 
was  made  to  put  it  in  force;  but  it  was  a  failure.  It  never  has  been  enforced, 
and  in  my  juogment,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  never  can  be  enforced. 
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Anofher  x>art  of  the  law  is,  and  Mr.  Knapp  speaks  of  that,  that  there  shall  be  a 
jtifit  relation  between  the  classes  of  freight  and  commodities.  Now,  what  is  that 
inst  relation?  What  is  the  basis  of  it?  How  are  yon  going  to  find  out  what  is 
the  jnst  relation  between  the  rate  on  pig  iron  and  the  rate  on  stone?  What  is  the 
inst  relation?  What  is  it  based  on?  W  Bat  is  the  jnst  relation  between  two  places? 
What  is  that  based  on?  How  are  yon  going  to  find  it  ont?  What  is  the  basis  of 
the  jnst  relation?    What  is  a  reasonable  rate?    What  is  that  based  on? 

Jndge  Cooley ,  who,  without  speaking  detrimentally  of  his  successors,  was  prob- 
ably the  ablest  man  that  ever  occupied  the  x>osition  of  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  was  certain  that  a  reasonable  rate  was  based  on  the  cost 
of  carriage;  he  was  so  certain  of  it  that  he  would  not  listen  to  argument;  he  would 
not  listen  to  anybody  that  suggested  that  by  any  possibility  he  might  be  wrong. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  he  was  wrong.  The  rates  never  were  based  on  the 
cost  of  carriage  and  never  can  be;  neither  on  theparticular  cost  nor  on  the  aver- 
age cost.  What  are  you  going  to  base  it  on?  Where  are  you  going  to  get  this 
reasonable  rate  and  mis  true  basis  between  the  different  classes?  W  hat  is  the 
true  relation  between  the  rates  on  first  and  second  class  goods?  Is  there  any 
mathematical  (relation  between  them?  If  you  place  it  on  the  cost  of  carriage, 
does  it  cost  any  more  to  haul  first  than  second  class  goods,  in  a  general  way? 
Does  it  cost  any  more  to  haul  a  ton  of  pig  iron  than  it  does  to  haul  a  ton  of  dry 
goods?  COTtainly  these  rates  never  were  and  never  can  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
wheelage. 

Now,  we  have  bad  associations;  we  have  made  an  attempt  to  maintain  these 
tariff  rates;  we  have  printed  certain  tariff  rates,  and  have  said,  these  are  the  tariff 
rates.    What  has  been  the  result  of  those  associations? 

You  recollect  those  Eastern  trunk  lines — ^the  Joint  'rraffic  Association.  You 
recollect  that  the  presidents  of  those  trunk  roads  got  together  and  were  going  to 
take  the  business  of  rate  making  out  of  the  hands  of  the  freight  agents.  They 
had  a  traffic  association  agreement  and  it  was  such  a  tremendous  thing  on  paper 
it  looked  as  though  thevhad  the  world  by  the  tail,  so  to  speak.  Senator  Chandler 
got  u^  in  the  Senate  and  denounced  it  as  a  fearful  thing  that  was  going  to  crush  out 
American  enterprise  and  everything  else.  I  happened  to  be  looking  over  some 
figures,  and  I  struck  some  curious  fibres  on  that  bubject.  That  was  dissolved  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  m  18&7,  you  know,  and  when  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  came  out  the  stock  market  dropped,  and  investors  were  scared. 
The  Financial  Chronicle  came  out  in  a  long  article,  that  the  '*  Result  could  only 
be  industrial  chaos;  *'  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  because  that  traffic  associa- 
tion had  been  knocked  out. 

Now,  the  object  that  traffic  association  was  to  hold  up  rates.  Here  is  the  fact 
I  took  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of 
Pittsburg,  as  being  most  likely  to  reflect  the  influence  of  that  organization,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  organization  we  ever  had.  The  average  rate  of 
the  Lake  Shore  road — I  picked  out  tne  four  years  that  thing  was  in  existence — its 
average  rate  decreased  from  5.79  mills  in  1894  to  5.2  mills  in  1898,  the  Michigan 
Centi'al  from  6.87  in  1894  to  5.97  in  1898,  the  Pennsylvania  west  of  Pittsburg  from 
6.5  in  1894  to  5.7  in  1898.  You  see  the  association  did  not  maintain  rates;  they 
kept  falling.  Now,  you  take  the  accelerated  ratio  of  decrease  in  rates  during  the 
four  years  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  compared  with  the  four  years  immedi- 
ately preceding.  During  the  four  years  the  association  was  in  existence  the 
Lake  Shore  rate  fell  off  13.8  per  cent,  while  during  the  four  preceding  years  it  fell 
off  only  7.5  per  cent;  the  Michigan  Central  rate,  during  the  existence  of  the  asso- 
ciation, fell  off  18.1  per  cent,  while  during  the  four  preceding  years  it  fell  off  1.1 
per  cent;  the  Pennsylvania  west  of  Pittsburg  rate  during  the  four  years  that  the 
traffic  association  was  in  existence  fell  off  12.3  per  cent,  while  in  the  four  pre- 
ceding years  it  fell  off  less  than  0.6  of  1  per  cent. 

Q.  Please  state  the  four  years  of  the  life  of  that  association.— A.  From  1894 
to  1898,  practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Was  not  that  the  period  of  depression  in  all  lines  of 
business?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Might  not  that  account  for  this  difference  to  a  large  extent? — A.  That  might 
account  for  it;  but  the  object  of  the  association  was  to  maintain  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  could  not  exi)ect  to  maintain  railroad  rates  in  a 
period  when  all  other  rates  were  soing  down? — A.  To  be  sure  we  should  not;  but 
they  did.  That  was  the  intent  of  the  organization.  We  should  not  exiKJct  it,  but 
it  was  their  intent  to  hold  the  rates  up.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  fell 
faster  than  they  had  before,  in  the  previous  year.  The  tendency  from  1892  to  1894 
was  down;  the  j>anic  was  in  1898. 

Now,  this  fixing  of  prices  by  law  and  by  resolution  reminds  me:  When  I  was  a 
young  man  I  lived  in  a  town  --^here  nine  saw  logs  were  the  whole  business.    Along 
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early  in  the  60s  the  price  was  $7  to  |8  a  thousand;  bnt  there  came  a  year  when, 
by  reason  of  drought,  they  conld  not  float  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  logs  down 
to  market.  That  market  produced  a  x>ecaliar  kind  of  logs  known  as  lon^  logs, 
which  conld  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  result  was  the  market  price,  in 
accordance  with  the  market  law  of  jirices  which  Mr.  Knapp  states  here,  went  up 
to  $18,  an  unheard-of  price.  Those  ignorant  lumber  men  supposed  that  $18  was 
the  price  of  logs  from  that  time  on.  They  had  90  per  cent  of  their  winter's  cut  on 
hand,  and  they  went  in  next  year  extravagantly  and  cut  more  logs  at  a  more 
extravagant  cost  than  before,  and  the  next  spring  they  sent  down  190  per  cent  of 
the  years  crop  to  dispose  of.  Of  course ,  logs  went  down.  These  gentlemen  formed 
an  agreement  among  themselves,  an  organization,  and  they  met  together  every 
morning  and  resolved  that  the  price  of  logs  was  $15  per  1,000;  that  is,  $15  was  the 
published  tariff.  Every  morning  during  that  season  they  met  and  resolved  that 
the  price  was  $15  per  1 ,000.  Nobody  sold  any  logs  that  season  except  a  few  fellows 
who  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  $15  was  not  the  price  of  logs,  and  ihey  sold 
for  what  they  could  get.  The  rest  of  them  kept  their  logs,  and  the  next  year  every 
man  was  bankrupt.    That  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  fix  prices  by  resolution. 

Now  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  coming  back  to  tne  transportation  question, 
these  published  tariffs  are  not  maintained,  and  they  can  not  be  maintained.  It  is 
an  impossibility  to  maintain  them;  it  can  not  be  done.  One  theory  is  that  men 
have  got  to  smp  their  stuff  by  railroad,  and  all  the  railroads  have  to  do  is  to  get 
together  and  maintain  the  price.  I  tell  you,  if  I  was  a  banker,  and  I  found  a 
merchant  that  had  an  idea  that  somebody  had  to  buy  hifi  goods,  I  would  not  allow 
him  to  do  business  at  my  bank.  There  is  no  **  got  to  "  about  it.  You  sa^,  a  man 
raises  wheat  out  in  Dakota,  and  he  has  got  to  ship  it  by  railroad.  Yes;  if  he  has 
some  wheat  on  hand,  he  has  probably  got  to  ship  it  by  the  railroads ^  and  has  got 
to  pay  the  price  they  demand;  but  there  is  no  **  eot  to  "  about  his  raising  another 
crop  of  wheat  in  Dakota,  and  if  the  rates  are  so  nigh  that  he  can  not  afford  to,  he 
is  not  going  to  ship  any  more  wheat;  he  is  not  going  to  raise  any  more  wheat;  and 
if  he  can  not  raise  anything  else,  he  will  move  out. 

Take  the  flour  output  in  Minneapolis.  The  traffic  manager  of  one  of  the  roads 
between  here  and  Minneapolis  said  to  me  one  day:  '  *  If  the  railroads  could  get  half 
a  cent  a  hundred  more  on  that  ou^ut  than  they  do  it  would  make  $200,000  differ- 
ence in  the  revenue  of  the  railroads.''  I  said:  *'  They  could  not  get  half  a  cent  a 
hundred  more."  He  said:  "  We  could  have  got  that  if  we  had  stood  together." 
Well,  now,  it  is  right  hard  work  to  look  at  these  things  as  they  really  are.  If  you 
want  to  skim  along  the  surface,  that  is  all  riffht,  but  you  have  got  to  think  of  a 
good  many  things  at  once.  That  rate  on  tnat  flour  was  not  a  continuous  rate 
throughout  the  year;  it  was  a  rate  that  was  bobbing  aroxmd,  sometimes  varying 
from  hidf  a  cent  sometimes  to  a  cent,  and  sometimes  2  or  8  cents.  It  was 
bobbing  around  just  the  same  as  the  price  of  flour  bobbed  around.  Now,  the 
first  prox>08ition  that  I  want  to  make  is  this:  Two  and  a  half  cents  a  hundred, 
or  5  cents  a  barrel,  is  a  big  profit  for  a  mill  to  make;  they  would  own  the  earth  in 
a  litUe  while,  if  they  couM  get  somebody  to  guarantee  them  that.  They  can  not 
fix  the  price  on  their  fiour.  They  have  got  to  sell  it  in  the  market  in  competition 
with  others  for  what  they  can  get.  in  the  first  place,  they  have  no  storage 
capacity,  and  could  not  afford  to  store  it  if  they  had;  they  must  keep  it  moving. 
If  we  maintain  a  uniform,  steady  rate,  there  would  be  some  seasons  when  they 
could  ship  it,  and  some  seasons  when  they  could  not.  That  «^ouid  mean  that  they 
would  run  for  a  few  months  and  then  shut  down.  No  mill  could  make  money  on 
a  margin  of  5  cents  a  barrel  under  such  conditions;  it  has  to  be  a  continuous, 
steady  output.  Now,  if  we  add  another  half  cent  a  hundred,  that  would  mean 
$200,000,  which  the  millers  would  have  to  take  out  of  their  profits;  the  Question 
is  whether  they  make  profit  enough  to  stand  it.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do;  they 
sometimes  makes  a  profit,  and  some  years  they  do  not  make  a  profit. 

There  are  limitations  about  selling  railroad  transportation,  the  same  as  about 
selling  anything  else.  It  is  no  use  to  talk  about  a  rate  being  reasonable,  if  you 
get  a  rate  that  nobody  can  pay,  or  only  a  few  can  pay.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has 
only  one  animal  to  ship,  it  does  not  make  much  difference  to  him  whether  you 
are  charging  him  5  or  10  cents  more  or  less;  but  if  the  man  has  a  large  lot  to  ship, 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  he  can  pay.  So  there  is  a  limit  to  what  these  millers  can 
pay,  and  there  are  limits  aU  aroimd. 

The  rates  of  freight  are  fixed  just  the  same  as  the  prices  of  anything  else,  by 
agreement  between  the  buyer  and  seller;  and  these  adjustments  have  got  to  be 
carried  on  from  time  to  time  just  the  same  as  in  any  other  business.  I  hear  every 
little  while  of  some  new  industry  springing  up.  I  will  mention  a  little  thing:  We 
feed  about  800,000  sheep  up  at  St.  Paul;  the  manure  was  a  waste  product;  we 
had  to  hire  teams  to  haul  it  off.    We  tried  to  get  farmers  to  come  ana  take  it  out, 
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bntthey  wonld  not  do  it— wonld  not  hanl  it  away  for  it.  One  day  a  man  comes  in 
and  says:  ''  Look  here,  Stickney,  if  yon  will  make  me  a  rate  of  so  much,  I  will  pat 
np  a  factory  here,  and  I  will  manufacture  that  stnff  and  ship  it."  I  inquired  into 
the  business,  about  what  it  wonld  cost  him  and  what  he  expected  to  get  for  it,  and  I 
saw  he  could  make  a  fair  profit,  if  everything  came  out  right,  by  having  that  rate. 
I  corresponded,  or  had  the  freight  department  correspond,  with  the  otner  roads, 
and  we  made  him  that  rate,  and  the  result  has  been  ne  has  been  shipping  a  car- 
load a  day  of  an  entirely  waste  product. 

Now,  what  is  the  relation  between  the  rate  on  that  and  the  rate  on  com? 
Figure  it  out  for  me.  You  say  vou  must  maintain  a  certain  relation;  what  is 
the  relation  between  that  and  the  rate  on  com? 

A  man  finds  a  stone  quarry.  He  says,  I  can  go  into  that  stone  quarry,  and  I 
can  ship  that  stone,  and  I  can  make  so  much  on  it.  It  is  a  local  station  on  our 
road;  there  is  no  other  railroad;  from  that  point  of  view,  he  has  got  to  ship  by 
our  road,  and  he  has  got  to  pay  what  we  charge  him.  But  he  has  not  got  to 
quarry  that  stone.  That  is  what  some  people  call  local  freight,  but  it  is  com- 
petitive just  the  same.  There  is  np  such  thing  as  noncompetitive  business. 
That  was  competing  with  some  other  road  running  in  some  other  direction,  that 
has  got  some  other  class  of  stone.  By  making  him  a  certain  rate,  we  establif^  a 
certain  industry  and  we  get  some  revenue  out  of  it.  What  are  ^ou  going  to  say 
about  it?    Are  you  going  to  establish  a  law  that  we  shall  not  do  it? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  pooling? — A.  I  am  a  heretic;  I  am 
in  favor  of  anyone  x>ooling  who  wants  to  pool;  i  am  in  favor  of  froe  trade  in  that 
way;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  expectations  of  people  in  regard  to  pooling  will 
never  be  realized. 

Q.  While  you  might  not  obtain  x)erf ection  in  that  way,  woidd  not  that  come 
nearer  to  maintaining  uniform  rates  to  all  parties  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  would  see  that  the  pool  didn^t  get  the 
rates  too  high? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  any  material  effect  one  way  or 
the  other,  idon't  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pool  would  ever  be  formed  or 
could  ever  be  formed.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  was  formed,  unless  it  embraced 
eveiything,  it  would  produce  the  very  evil  you  want  to  prevent.  If  a  pool  could 
be  formed  on  roads  between  here  and  St.  Paul  the  result  would  be  that  we  should 
hold  up  the  commerce  of  St.  Paul;  that  is,  we  should  hold  the  rates  so  high  that 
it  would  be  a  discrimination  against  St.  Paul  and  in  favor  of  some  other  city.  The 
object  of  that  pool  would  be  to  maintain  rates,  steady  rates,  and  really  high  rates; 
I  dont  mean  excessively  high  rates,  but  what  are  called  normal  rates.  If  the 
normal  rates  were  held  up  oetween  here  and  St.  Paul,  and  there  was  no  pool 
between  here  and  Kansas  City,  and  the  normal  rates  were  not  maintained  between 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  subjecting  the  commerce  of 
St.  Paul  to  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  Kansas  City.  We  used  to  make 
pools  before  the  law  forbade  it.  Ix  the  other  fellows  got  the  best  of  us  when  we 
came  to  settlement  we  would  simply  say,  we  will  not  stand  it;  you  beat  me  and 
there  is  no  law  to  enforce  our  contract.  Now,  everyone  or  anyone  can  make 
that  kind  of  a  pool,  and,  if  you  get  beat  in  the  trade,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to 
repudiate  it.  when  you  come  to  form  a  pool  out  of  this  busmess,  amounting  to 
mulions  and  millions  of  dollars  a  month  and  put  it  under  a  binding  contract,  who 
is  going  to  make  that  contract,  some  freight  agent  of  a  road  or  some  president  of  a 
road?  It  is  a  combination  that  amounts  to  a  consolidation  of  the  earnings  of  the 
road.    It  is  a  delusion;  it  can  not  be  done;  it  will  never  be  done. 

Q.  CBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission? — ^A.  No;  I  think  they  nave  ample  powers. 

Q.  Have  they  any  powers  at  all? — A.  I  think  tiiey  have  all  the  powers  they 
ought  to  have. 

C^.  Which  is  no  power  at  all? — A.  Well,  I  dont  mean  it  in  that  sense;  I  don't 
think  a  commission  situated  and  constituted  as  this  one  is  should  have  the 
authority  and  power  common  to  a  court. '  You  attend  one  of  these  investiga- 
tions; there  are  speeches  and  statements  about  the  matters  under  consideration, 
but  there  are  no  rules  of  evidence  and  no  cross-examination;  the  people  come  in 
and  testify  and  show  that  they  don't  know  anything  about  it  and  swear  to  their 
opinions,  that  they  are  so  and  so;  they  appear  in  the  nature  of  the  prosecutors; 
they  are  the  prosecutors;  they  appear  and  g^ve  their  opinions  and  arguments  and 
swear  to  them  all,  and  I  don^t  want  to  uphold  any  such  courts  as  that.  The 
ordinary  investigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  regarded 
as  a  trial  in  court,  is  really  a  farce;  it  has  had,  however,  more  or  less  educational 
influence,  as  it  has  talked  over  these  things,  and  they  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  Yqu  say  it  is  really  a  farce.  Did  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recently  investigate  the  question  of  the  exxwrt  rates  on  flour  and  grain  and  grain 
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products,  and  give  an  opinion,  or  decision  rather,  as  to  what  the  differentials 
should  be  upon  the  trunk  lines?  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  what 
the  result  oi  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  that  question 
was,  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know  about  the  facts  at  all;  1  have  read  in  the  news- 
pax)ers  somethjug  about  something  of  that  kind,  but  I  dont  know  what  the 
facts  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  between  the  exi)ort 
rates  on  wheat  and  the  export  rates  on  flour  varies  anywhere  from  3  to  10  cents 
X)er  hundred.  As  a  railroad  man,  is  there  any  ffood  reason  for  that;  have  the  rail- 
roads anything  to  say  on  that  subject? — ^A.  So  rar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  not. 

Q.  The  published  rates  would  rather  indicate  that  it  was  so,  and  if  it  was  so  I 
should  like  to  know  the  reasons  for  it  and  whether  there  are  any  grounds  for  such 
discriminations? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  I  don t  know  what  the  facts 
are  or  what  the  arguments  are. 

Q.  You  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject  whatever? — ^A.  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  are  in  favor  of  having  (3k)v- 
emment  inspectors  appointed  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  railroads  and  make  a  report 
on  them? — A.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  opposed  to  the  public  or  the  Gtovemmeht 
meddling  with  private  or  business  affairs  any  more  than  to  exercise  a  police 
authority.    I  don't  believe  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  do  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  i)eople  in  favor  of 
that  sort  of  thing? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  you  object  to  the  investigation  of  national 
banks  on  that  same  ground? — ^A.  As  I  said  once  before,  I  am  a  heretic.  I  think  it 
does  more  harm  than  good.  I  think  the  national-bank  examiners  have  burst  more 
banks  than  they  have  ever  saved.    I  am  a  heretic. 

Q.  Under  these  conditions  of  affairs,  as  you  have  explained  them  here,  would  it 
or  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Government  to  take  hold  of  the  railroads  itself 
and  run  them? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Government  owned  the  rail- 
roads and  ran  them  itself  you  would  find  that  even  the  Government  itself  would 
be  controlled  by  these  limitations  that  I  have  been  speaking  about.  It  was  said 
in  the  last  Census  that  the  railroads'  revenues  are  in  the  nature  of  a  tax.  That 
is  a  theory  that  I  have  developed  a  ^reat  deal,  and  I  think  it  is  so.  What  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  Government  raises  its  revenue  for  general  purposes?  They 
do  it  by  levying  a  tariff  on  what  they  can.  How  do  they  go  to  work  to  fix  the  rate? 
They  don't  say  it  is  10  per  cent  on  everything.  They  have  to  consider  what  the 
stuff  will  bear — how  much  they  can  collect.  If  the  Government  were  hard  up, 
they  would  have  to  consider  every  item  and  the  rate  on  it  which  would  produce 
the  most  revenue.  When  the  Government  has  abundance  of  revenue,  as  our  Gov- 
ernment has,  then  they  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  They 
say,  *'We  will  levy  a  duty  on  steel  rails  of  $11  per  ton,  not  because  it  will  produce 
a  cent  of  revenue,  but  because  we  want  to  protect  American  industry."  But  if 
they  were  hard  up  for  revenue,  instead  of  making  a  duty  of  $11  per  ton  on  steel 
rails  they  would  nave  to  see  what  rate  per  ton  would  bring  them  the  greatest 
revenue.  Eleven  dollars  -per  ton  would  not  produce  anything,  while  $5  might  do 
so.  Now,  will  $5  produce  more  than  $2?  That  is  the  question  that  we  shall  have 
to  consider.  If  the  Government  owned  the  railroads,  they  would  have  to  consider 
this  question.  What  rate  will  produce  the  revenue  on  these  different  things? 
That  IS  the  only  question  there  is,  generally.  All  of  our  railroads  have  to  produce 
revenue,  and  the  question  is  what  rate  will  produce  the  revenue. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  would  be  the  only 
question  which  the  Government,  mana^g  its  own  railroads,  would  have  to 
consider? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  question  that  they  consider;  the  railroad  also 
feels  that  it  has  got  to  collect  taxes  n*om  some  source  to  support  the  road.  How 
the  articles  can  be  made  to  support  this  rate  is  the  question  to  be  considered. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  thev  have  to  charge  the  maximum  revenue? — A. 
They  would  have  to  charg^e — ^not  the  largest  rate  always;  sometimes  the  largest 
rate  would  destroy. 

Q.  I  mean  the  maximum  in  revenue  paid? — ^A.  They  have  to  consider  what  rate 
on  each  iui;icle  will  produce  the  greatest  revenue,  and  then  fix  that  rate;  they  have 
to  consider  that  just  the  same  as  they  do  in  making  the  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B[bnnedy.)  Would  they  not  also  consider  that  they  would  not  have 
to  give  such  proportions  out  of  the  proceeds  as  now  to  the  directors  and  stock- 
holders, and  also  that  they  could  get  a  president  for  less  than  ten  or  twenty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year? — ^A.  It  might  be  foolish  and  expensive  business  for 
them  to  do  it.  They  might  save  a  little  in  salary  and  lose  more  than  that  some- 
where else. 
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9.  It  wonld  be  the  qnestioii  of  the  profits  that  are  made  oat  of  the  raibroads 
going  to  a  great  many  persons.— A.  Small  interest  on  the  cost  at  any  rate. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  XO,  1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  BURKE, 

Qrain  dealer^  Friend^  Nebr, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  111.,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1899,  Bepresentatiye  Iiorimer  presiding,  Mr.  William  Ekirke  was  dnly 
sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobdcer.)  Please  state  yonr  fall  name. — A.  William 
Bnrke. 

Q.  And  yonr  business  and  ixwt-office  address? — A.  Orain  business,  Friend, 
Nebr. 

Q.  We  have  received  information  that  you  can  give  the  commission  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  effect  of  the  elevator  system  in  Qiicago  on  the  price  of  grain  to 
the  farmer.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  state  what  you  know  about  the  grain 
business  before  or  since  the  establishment  of  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago  that 
exists  at  present,  and  which,  I  presume,  you  are  familiar  with?~A.  Several  years 
ago  we  used  to  send  our  grain  to  Chicago,  and  sometimes  with  very  satisfactory 
returns;  but  for  the  last  few  ^ears  we  have  a  system  whereby  we  sell  our  grain 
mostly  to  elevator  men  in  Cmcago^  Burlington,  St.  Louis,  Galveston,  St.  Joe, 
and  Kansas  City.  We  find  that  way  rather  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  to  try 
to  imt  our  grain  on  the  market  ourselves.  We  avoid  taking  our  chances  of  the 
market's  breaking  while  we  are  in  it. 

(j.  What  effect  nas  this  new  system  on  the  price  of  the  grain  to  the  farmer? — 
A.  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect  on  the  farmer;  we  know  exactly  what  we  can  pay 
him — ^how  close  a  margin.  Several  years  ago  we  used  to  buy  the  grain  on  a 
5-cent  margin — 5  cents  on  every  bushel.  We  had  to  have  a  good  margin  to  save 
ourselves  from  variations  in  the  Chica^  market.  Our  bids  to-day  don't  vary  very 
much — St.  Louis  and  Chicago  or  Burhngton.  Some  days  St.  Louis  is  half  a  cent 
ahead,  some  days  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  some  other  days  Kansas  City  is  ahead. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  represent  anyone  here — tiiatis  tosay,any 
Chicago  elevator? — ^A.  No,  sir;  have  just  one  elevator. 

Q.  You  sell  to  whatever  men  and  in  whatever  ci^  you  can  do  the  business;  is  that 
it?— A.  Yes;  we  sometimes  sell  at  Kansas  City.  One  day  last  week  I  was  offered 
25  cents  for  oats  at  Kansas  City,  when  our  bids  from  Chicago  were  only  24;  and 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  freight  of  4  cents  a  hundred;  the  rate  from  Kansas  City 
to  the  river  is  4  cents  more  a  hundred. 

Q.  Suppose  that  rate  goes  up  and  down  between  the  time  you  sell  and  the  time 
the  product  ^ets  to  the  market? — ^A.  That,  of  course,  is  at  the  sellers'  risk.    They 

S' ve  us  a  limited  time  for  shipment — 10  or  20  days;  sometimes  when  the  rates  vary 
ey  notify  us  to  get  it  there  oy  a  certain  time. 

Q.  If  that  is  the  general  custom  you  have  no  particular  risk  yourselves? — ^A.  No; 
we  don*t  take  any  risk. 

Q.  You  say  the  commission  has  been  from  6  cents  up?— A.  From  half  a  cent  to 
a  cent  a  bushel  on  com;  we  dont  buy  com  or  grain  of  any  kind  over  3  cents 
margin;  some  time  ago  we  had  6  cents  and  it  was  as  high  as  10  years  ago,  but  it 
now  runs  from  2  to  8,  on  wheat. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Lorimeb.  )  Are  we  to  understand  that  if  wheat  is  selling 
in  the  Chicago  market  to-day  at  70  cents  a  bushel  that  you  would  bid  less  or  more 
than  65  cents  for  it  to  the  farmer?-— A.  Yes;  less  freight  years  ago,  but  not  now. 

Q.  Now  what  do  you  do?— A.  From  2  to  8  cents— it  dei)ends  on  the  quality  of 
the  wheat  and  the  grade;  we  have  got  to  allow  a  little  for  shrinkage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  other  elevators  in  your  town?— A. 
One. 

Q.  Suppose  the  farmer  does  not  wish  to  sell  to  the  local  elevator  or  grain  buyer? 
What  are  the  facilities  for  his  shipping  to  these  large  grain  centers?  Are  his 
facilities  as  good  as  yours? — ^A.  Just  the  same  as  mine.  Several  of  our  farmers 
have  shipped  their  own  grain  this  year  and  last  fall.  They  shipped  wheat  last 
fall.  Of  course,  this  year  wheat  is  not  very  good;  they  could  not  clean  it,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  afford  to  ship  it  so  well;  they  have  the  same  rates  as 
I  do. 
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Q.  Do  yoTi  clean  ^e  wheat  there? — ^A.  Yes. 


^  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  the  seneral  Chioa^  elevato^B  buy  from  the  farmers 
in  competition  with  you? — ^A.  I  dont  think  they  do;  I  am  not  sure;  I  have  not 
heard  of  their  making  any  bids. 

Q.  What  line  of  road  are  you  on?— A.  The  Burlington. 

Q.  Is  this  other  grain  elevator  man  in  yonr  town  an  independent  man,  or  is  he 
connected  with  some  elevator  in  Chicago?— A.  No;  he  has  an  elevator  on  the 
Bnrlington  road  and  also  on  the  Grand  Island  and  St.  Joe  RaUway. 

Q.  Is  he  operating  in  connection  with  any  of  these  elevator  men — Connselman 
or  others? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  belief  that  he  is  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Bnrlington 
road? — ^A.  No,  I  aon*t  think  so;  he  has  only  been  ox)en  two  months.  It  had  been 
mn  and  operated  by  another  man  for  several  years. 

Q.  Does  he  do  practically  the  same  business  that  you  do? — ^A.  Sometim  s  he  is 
ahead  and  sometmies  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  have  the  same  shipping  facilities  on  the  Burlington  that 
he  nas? — A.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  He  has  no  advantage  over  you? — A.  No;  I  have  really  got  the  advantage 
over  him;  I  have  got  the  larger  house  and  better  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  complaint  amon^  the  farmers  through 
your  country  there  in  regard  to  the  price  they  get  for  their  wheat:  that  is,  that 
they  do  not  get  a  fair  proportion  of  the  price  from  the  buyers?— A.  They  ai*e  sat- 
isfied in  this  way:  they  say  we  pay  as  well  as  other  elevators  and  other  roads. 

<^.  If  they  were  not  satisfied  they  would  ship  it  themselves?— A.  They  are  not 
satisfied  xmless  they  get  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  wheat,  then  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  their  own  transactions. 

Q.  But  are  they  satisfied  that  they  get  their  fair  proportion?  Of  course  we 
understand  they  think  wheat  is  not  as  high  as  it  ought  to  oe;  if  they  are  dissatis- 
fied, if  they  think  they  are  not  getting  their  fair  prox>ortion,  they  can  very  easily 
ship  their  own  grain,  can  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  You  say  you  sell  to  the  elevator  people  in 
Chicago? — ^A.  Yes;  and  in  other  x>arts  of  the  country. 

Q.  a  you  ship  your  grain  from  your  place  to  Chicago,  do  you  think  you  get 
the  same  rate  to  Chicago  that  the  large  elevator  owners  are  getting?— A.  That  is 
something  I  could  not  answer;  I  presume  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  any  in  that  way? — A.  I  do  sometimes;  yes. 

Q.  When  your  gram  arrives  on  the  market,  does  it  appear  to  cost  you  more  than 
the  market  price  here? — A.  By  shipping  here  we  have  got  to  pay  a  cent  by  commis- 
sion, and  by  selling  we  save  that. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  prefer  to  sell  to  the  elevator  men? — ^A.  Yes;  we  had 
ratiaer  sell  to  the  elevator  men  or  track  buyers,  because  we  protect  ourselves.  We 
get  from  12  to  15  bids  every  night,  so  that  what  I  buy  to-day  I  can  turn  out  in  the 
morning  and  protect  myself  against  the  market's  falling.  We  rather  like  the 
system,  and  that  is  the  way  we  are  handling  grain  now. 

Q.  How  do  the  people  you  deal  with  feel  about  it,  or  have  you  ever  discussed  it 
with  them?— A.  Never  discussed  it  with  them.  I  presume  they  are  pleased  with 
the  system. 

Q.  I  mean  the  farmers.- A.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied;  they  are  better  satisfied 
than  they  were  years  ago  when  we  were  buying  and  shipping  and  when  we  had 
to  pay  the  Chicago  market  price  at  that  time,  and  when  there  were  7,  8,  and  10 
shovel  grain  buyers  in  town.  Of  course,  the  shovel  house  buyers  did  not  last  very 
long;  they  could  not  stand  it.  I  mean  those  who  shoveled  the  grain  into  the  car 
without  cleaning  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  send  much  wheat  to  Kansas  City?— A.  Quite  a 
good  market  for  wheat. 


Q.  As  much  as  you  send  to  Chicago? — A.  More. 


Do  you  send  any  to  Milwaukee? — A.  We  don't  ship  wheat  to  Milwaukee;  we 
ship  b  rley  to  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Over  what  line  do  you  send  to  Kansas  City  from  your  place?— A.  Burling^n. 

Q.  Burlington  which  ever  way  you  go?— A.  Yes;  I  had  three  elevators  on  the 
Grand  Islana  road,  but  I  sold  these  elevators;  that  is  the  road  going  from  Grand 
Island  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joe. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  having  a  bid  from  Kansas  City  for  a  carload  of  oats,  of  a 
cent  a  bushel  more  than  you  were  offered  in  Chicago.  Did  you  ever  get  better 
bids  for  wheat  in  Kansas  City  than  you  got  in  Chicago?— A.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  we  do.    This  fall  we  were  x)aid  a  good  deal  more  in  Kansas  City  than  in 

Chicago* 
Q.  Why  is  that,  do  you  know? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  Does  that  wheat  go  down  the  river  and  ont  by  the  Q-nlf?-— A.  I  understand 
the  mills  of  the  country  take  the  wheat  and  grind  it  into  floor  and  send  it  down 
South. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  say  you  get  15  bids  oftentimes  in  the  mail  or 
by  wire? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  firms  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Counselman  &  Co.,  and 
others  of  the  large  grain  exporters  send  in  competitive  bids? — A.  Yes;  they  all  send 
bids. 

Q.  Do  these  large  export  firms  send  different  bids,  or  do  they  agree  ux>on  the 
price? — ^A.  They  vary  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel  on  wheat. 

Q.  All  who  are  among  the  exporters? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
exporters;  do  you  call  Armour  an  exporter  and  Harris? 

Q.  I  believe  Armour  handles  grain?— A.  I  guess  I  don*t  know  exactly  what  you 
mean;  we  get  bids  from  Counselman,  Harris,  Armour,  and  others  from  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis;  they  vary  all  the  way  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel 
on  wheat  and  one-half  to  one  cent  on  com. 

Q.  Do  you  get  bids  from  Counselman? — A.  No,  we  don*t;  I  was  thinking  we 
did,  but  we  don't  now.    We  used  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  had  testimony  here  to  the  effect  that  these 
men  get  together  every  ni^ht  and  make  a  maximum  rate. — A.  It  may  be  they  do, 
but  tibe  IAqb  don't  show  it.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  make  the  rate  when  we 
get  bids  from  T^^^ygfta  City,  St.  Joe,  Leavenworth,  and  once  in  a  while  from  Gkd- 
veston,  Tex.;  I  have  no  proof  that  they  fix  the  maximum  rate,  as  their  bids  vary. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  the  experts  agree  upon  that  point,  that 
they  get  tof^ther  every  24  hours;  I  am  curious  to  know  who  the  competitive  bids 
come  from  m  Chicago?— A.  Last  Saturday  night's  bids  from  St.  Louis  were  a  cent 
over  any  Chicago  md,  and  it  has  been  running  that  way  for  a  month. 

Q.  The  ouestion  is  whether  these  large  Chicago  men  themselves  have  different 
bids? — ^A.  They  dont  all  bid  the  same  ibr  com,  nor  for  wheat  either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  For  wheat?— A.  Nor  for  wheat  either.  They  don't 
all  give  us  bids  on  wheat.  Kansas  City  takes  all  our  wheat.  They  have  not  been 
up  to  E^ansas  City  any  time  this  year.  We  have  not  this  year  sold  a  bushel  of 
wheat  to  come  east;  Armour  &  Co.  and  Harris  &  Co.  are  the  Chicago  bidders. 
All  my  wheat  has  gone  to  Kansas  City;  all  the  old  wheat  we  shipped  out  to 
Kansas  City,  and  they  have  also  taken  all  of  this  year's  crop. 

Q.  (By  Fhrof essor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  know  whether  it  goes  beyond  the  river? — 
A.  It  goes  to  Kansas  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  don't  know  where  it  goes  to  afterwards? — A.  I 
don't  know  where  it  goes  to  after  that,  except  what  goes  to  the  mills. 

S.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Do  you  own  a  farm?— A.  No. 
.  Have  ^ou  ever  been  a  farmer? — A.  I  farmed  all  my  life  until  20  years  ago, 
when  I  quit  it. 

Q.  In  what  section  of  the  country?— A.  Nebraska,  and  also  Wisconsin. 

Q.  So  you  have  had  experience  both  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  buyer  and  shipper? — 
A.  Yes;  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  as  a  farmer;  I  was  bom  and  raised 
on  a  farm.    I  farmed  8  years  in  Nebraska. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  are  the  farmers  benefited  or  injured  by  this  new  system  of 
elevator  business  in  Chicago?— A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  are  benefited.  As 
I  said  before,  when  we  depended  on  the  shipment  of  all  our  stuff  to  Chicago  we 
bought  grain  on  5  cents  a  bushel  margin,  and  when  we  now  get  from  half  a  cent 
to  a  cent  a  bushel  I  think  they  are  benefited. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago.  III.  .  November  SO,  1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OP  MB.  A.  C.  BIED, 

(General  Tragic  Manager  Chicago,  MUwavkee  and  St,  Paul  Bailway. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  5.45  p.  m.,  November  20,  1899,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bird  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (Bv  Reinresentative  Lorimer.)  You  may  state  your  name.— A.  A.  C.  Bird. 
Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  I  am  genem  triuffic  manager  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Bailway. 
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Q.  Tour  pofit-office  address  is  Chicago?— A.  My  business  office  is  in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  a  paper? — ^A.  No,  I  have  not;  I  commenced 
to  prex>are  one,  but  I  have  not  got  it  here.  I  took  that  order  of  proceeding  of 
yours  and  selected  the  topics  that  refer  to  subjects  that  come  directly  under  my 
personal  observation. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORDftSR.)  Will  vou,  in  your  own  way,  cover  all  the 
points  you  find,  there  that  you  are  most  familiar  with? — A.  The  first  subject 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  No.  21,  ''Effects  of  rate  wars  and  unrestrained 
rate  competition  upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wages."  Anything 
which  tends  to  reduce  rates  must  have  an  unfavorable  effect  npon  everybody  on  the 
railroad  company's  pay  roll.  How  much  effect,  or  what  effect,  would  dt^pend 
largely  on  the  degree  and  duration  of  reduced  rates,  either  freight  or  passenger. 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  that  definitely,  but  only  as  a  general  proposition,  that, 
given  any  cause  which  seriously  affects  the  income  of  the  property,  it  must  come 
out  of  the  property  itself,  and  its  employees,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  more  or  less 
direct  manner.  Under  26,  '*  The  practice  of  giving  passes  and  reduced  rates  of 
fare  to  individuals; "  I  do  not  think  there  could  reasonably  be  two  opinions  on 
that  subject.  The  {practice  is  vicious,  because  it  can  not  apply  to  everybody 
alike,  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  it  must  effect  discrimination  in  favor  of  some 
people  at  the  expense  of  Uie  majority. 

Q.  What  do  you  favor  doing  with  reference  to  that?— A.  I  favor  doing  what 
the  railroad  companies  tiiemselves  are  trying  to  do;  limiting  the  issuance  of  free 
or  reduced  transportation  to  the  bona  fide  employees  and  dependent  members  of 
their  own  famihes.  Besides  that,  we  issue  exchange  passes  between  railroad 
companies,  to  officers  and  agents  who  are  necessarily  traveling  on  the  business  of 
their  respective  companies.  In  that  case  it  is  merely  an  exchange ;  we  each  receive 
a  direct  benefit.  There  has  been  quite  an  effort  made  to  abolish  the  exchanse 
feature;  it  has  never  succeeded,  and  I  do  not  know  any  good  reason  why  it  should 
succeed.  There  is  no  particular  necessity  for  it,  because  if  each  company  limited 
itself  to  the  transportation  of  its  own  officers  and  employees,  it 'would  pay  in  the 
one  case  and  receive  the  money  in  the  other,  and  I  thmk  it  evens  itself  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway  Compan)r,  says 
he  hopes  for  the  time  when  even  the  railroad  president  will  have  to  pay  ms  fare 
on  the  railroad. — ^A.  Other  than  his  own? 

Q.  His  own  road;  and  do  you  not  think,  if  the  system  is  to  be  wiped  out,  it 
would  be  well  to  wipe  it  out  entirely,  and  not  have  employees  or  anybody  else  ride 
on  passes? — ^A.  If  that  could  be  made  practicable.  I  suppose  it  would  be. 

Q.  Is  it  not  just?— A.  Not  altogether  just;  generally  so. 

Q.  The  railroad  is  a  quasi-public  institution;  and  has  the  employee  of  the  rail- 
road any  more  privileges  or  rights  than  any  other? — ^A.  Traveling  on  the  com- 
pany's business  ne  should  certainly  be  carried  free. 

Q.  You  would  limit  to  that?— A.  I  should  think  so;  I  think  that  is  proper. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Then  you  would  make  it  a  question  of  facts. 
You  would  make  an  employee  pay  when  he  rides  over  the  company's  road  when 
not  traveling  on  its  business? — ^A.  It  would  really  lead  up  to  corruption;  he  would 
find  an  excuse  for  traveling  on  the  company's  business.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
^oodcan  be  accomplished  to  the  public  or  to  anybody  else  by  drawing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  draw,  the  line  so  fine. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  it  was  President  Si>encer's  idea  that  these 
passes  granted  to  employees  were  disposed  of  to  the  general  public,  and  for  that 
reason  it  could,  be  nuide  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  for  the  railroad  company  to 
require  its  employees  to  pay  for  that  transi)ortation. — A.  I  do  not  believe  passes 
issued  to  employees  of  the  company  are  issued  so  as  to  affect  the  traveling  public. 
There  is  not  one  case  out  of  thousands  where  an  employee  misuses  his  pass  or  ticket. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  true.    1  never  heard  of  a  case  on  our  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  there  to  prevent  your  line,  for  instance,  from 
shutting  right  down  on  the  {practice  and  not  ^ving  passes  to  the  State  and 
national  legislatures  or  judiciary?  Would  any  injury  come  to  your  road?— A. 
Unless  the  rule  was  universal.  If  the  rule  could  be  made  universal,  and  some 
means  found  for  enforcement,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  I  have 
something  to  say  on  that  subject,  for  it  is  touched  on  later  on. 

No.  27, ''  State  laws  prohibiting  State  officials  from  accepting  or  using  passes." 
I  know  of  but  one  State  that  has  legislated  on  that  subject  and  that  is  Wiscon- 
sin. Its  law  was  made  at  the  last  session.  The  prohibition  is  very  sweeping,  and 
anyone  in  the  employ  of  the  State  in  any  wajr  whatever,  every  official  holding 
office,  is  prohibited,  and  the  penalty  for  accepting  and  granting  is  severe.  That 
law  took  effect  early  in  the  spring.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  been  rigidly  enforced. 
I  do  not  recall  any  other  case. 
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Q.  Florida  has  snoh  a  law. — A.  I  spoke  of  our  territory  here,  and  not  of  any 
other  States. 

(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  approve  of  the  Wisconsin  law?— A.  I?e8. 
Yon  wonld  like  to  have  other  States  follow  the  Wisconsin  law? — ^A.  Yes. 
(By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Except  yon  wonld  go  further  and  take  in 
everybody,  including  those  who  hold  office? — A.  Yes;  if  a  common  carrier  allows 
any  person  or  class  of  pnersons  to  travel  free  and  denies  the  privilege  to  others,  it 
can  onlv  result  in  discrimination. 

i^,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  is  an  inmiense  amount  of  discrimination  going 
on  m  this  country  then? — ^A.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  the  giving  of  passes  decreased  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  last  few  years,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  has, 
although  there  have  been  short  i)eriods— I  am  speaking  entirely  of  the  district 
about  here,  8  States  through  which  our  road  runs — ^there  have  been  short  periods 
when  the  practice  has  seemed  to  be  verv  large,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  there 
are  fewer  cases  of  free  transportation  through  the  year  than  there  were  5  or  6 
years  ago. 

<^.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  the  power  to  grant  a  pass  given  only  to  certain 
designated  officials  of  your  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  officials  have  that  authority? — A.  Up  to  within  a  short  period  the 
autnority  was  vested  solely  in  the  second  vice-president.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  president  of  the  com|>any,  and  the  practice  continues;  that  is  the  gen- 
eral prox>osition.  If  I  wish  to  issue  a  person  a  pass,  I  can  do  so  as  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  road.  My  recollection  is,  however,  that  I  have  issued  8,  or  not 
over  4,  this  year.  As  a  s^eneral  thing,  whatever  is  done  in  free  transportation 
of  the  public  is  done  under  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  executive. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  is  the  rule  in  the  district, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  What  percentage  of  your  passenger  traffic  is  done 
on  passes,  probably? — ^A.  I  have  no  means  of  making  even  an  estimate. 

Q.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  affect  passenger  rates  at  all  at  the  present  time? — A. 
Free  transportation  from  here  to  Omaha  means  $13.75,  or  to  St.  Paul,  $11.60;  so  it 
does  not  take  very  many  to  make  a  substantial  sum.  But  when  you  take  the 
passenger  earnings  of  the  year,  and  find  out  how  many  were  carried  free,  I  imagine 
it  wotdd  be  a  very  small  x)ercentage. 

Q.  That  is  the  testimony  we  have  received  from  other  roads. — ^A.  It  could  not 
be  1  per  cent,  I  think. 

Q.  I  simply  wanted  an  idea  whether  it  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
passenger  traffic,  or  an  insignificant  i)ortion. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
figured  out  to  show  a  material  proi>ortion. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  During  the  sessions  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  through  which  you  run,  do  von  station  a  man  at  the  capital  with  the  pass- 
giving  power?— A.  That  business  has  never  come  under  my  official  supervision, 
and  never  came  to  my  attention.  Judging  only  by  what  I  hear  and  what  I  see,  I 
imagine  that  someboay  near  by  can  issue  passes.  It  has  never  been  in  my  juris- 
diction, but  has  been  handled,  if  at  all,  by  the  executive.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
during  i;he  meetings  of  the  various  legislatures  there  is  more  or  less  transporta- 
tion issued. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  all  the  railroads?— A.  All  I  know  about. 

ISTo.  29,  * 'Ticket  brokerage."  I  suppose  that  ticket  brokerage  originated  first 
from  the  fact  that  throufl^h  fares  for  a  ride  over  two  or  more  railroads  were  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  between  the  several  terminal  points,  each  road 
having  a  coupon  for  its  share  of  the  rate,  and  that  these  unused  coupons  were 
taken  up  by  brokers  and  sold  at  a  profit,  and  yet  at  such  a  price  that  the  buyer 
would  save  money  on  his  fare.  The  constant  effort  to  limit  the  use  of  through 
tickets  has  greatly  reduced  the  profits,  but  there  are  sporadic  cases  now  and  then 
when  low  tnrough  rates  are  made  so  much  less  than  the  added  locals  that  there 
is  some  traffic  in  that  class  of  transportation  yet,  though  not  as  much  as  formerly. 
Then  there  came  to  the  front  the  dealing  in  1,000-mile  tickets,  on  the  face  of  them 
nontransferable.  Such  a  ticket  is  a  contract  with  the  buyer  on  the  wholesale 
plan;  he  travels  1,000  miles  in  a  certain  number  of  months  or  days,  and  he  gets 
the  rebate  on  that  ticket,  which  is  known  to  everybody  and  published  accormng 
to  law.  The  limitations  and  descriptive  features  that  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time  have  restricted  that  traffic  largely,  and,  I  understand,  in  our  territory 
there  is  very  little  scalping  of  1,000-mile  tickets.  They  have  instituted  a  new  sys- 
tem which  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  that,  a  traveler's  permit.  He  pays 
local  fare,  and  it  is  put  in  a  little  book  showing  how  much,  and  when  he  has 
traveled  his  2,000  miles,  he  hands  that  book  in,  and  gets  the  difference  between 
what  he  has  paid  and  the  published  rate.    These  tickets  are  interchangeable  over 
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10  or  15  or  more  Western  roads.  He  can  travel  over  one  road  or  another,  and  he 
goes  to  the  person  who  sold  him  his  permit  to  get  his  settlement.  That  is  not 
susceptible  of  brokerage.  It  has  the  advantage,  to  a  large  class  of  mercantile 
houses,  that  by  that  means  they  can  check  the  expense  accounts  of  the  traveling 
men  and  know  where  they  have  been.  The  worst  feature  of  ticket  brokerage  is 
the  connection  that  exists  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  broker. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  business  on  which  the  broker  thrives  the  most? — A.  It  is  the 
only  business  of  any  conseauence  left  open  to  the  broker.  I  think  I  can  say  on 
information  and  belief,  witn  considerable  i>ositivene8s,  that  in  periods  of  rate  dis- 
turbance, strong  competition,  the  broker  was  originally  allowed  a  reasonable 
commission  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  just  as  the  railroad  agents  of  connecting  roads 
are  allowed  a  commission.  That  in  itself  is  not  dangerous  and  not  unreasonable; 
but  it  has  extended  and  widened  until,  in  many  cases,  the  commission  is  so  great 
that  the  broker  can  make  a  profit,  and  yet  sell  to  the  traveler  at  a  less  price  thui 
is  made  by  the  roads  themselves  over  their  own  counter.  Some  brokers,  and  I 
think  a  great  majority,  are  honest,  reputable  men;  but  tiiere  a  few  at  least  who 
are  exceedingly  dishonest,  who  encourge  perjury  and  theft;  that  has  been  very 
clearly  demonstrated. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  of  these  forgeries  in  the  ticket-brokerage  business  if  the 
railroad  companies  themselves  did  not  keep  this  fraternity  alive  oy  their  patron- 
age?— ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  left  in  what  you  may  cidl  legitimate 
brokerage — ^the  class  of  tickets  I  first  referred  to— to  keep  them  alive.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  enough  left  in  the  1,000-mile  commercial  ticket  to  allow  them  to 
keep  their  doors  open  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  /.  Harris.)  Is  there  as  much  ticket  brokerage  here  as  there  was 
a  year  ago? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  not  the  railroads  a  remedy  themselves  without 
going  to  Congress  to  get  legislation? — ^A.  I  think  not.  You  take  the  railroads  as  a 
class,  the  Western  and  Northwestern  roads  from  Chicago,  and  we  are  not  any 
stronger  collectively  than  the  weakest  line  in  the  whole  group.  Whenever  a  road 
that  is  admittedly  inferior,  or  is  so  regarded,  makes  a  rate,  whatever  it  mav  do 
to  encourage  business  by  this  means,  ultimately  the  stronger  lines  and  those  which 
deprecate  tne  syftem  are  bound  to  be  drawn  in. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  weakest  road  in  the  many  around  here  patronizes  the  scalper 
or  attempts  to  put  its  business  out  through  a  broker  the  other  roads  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  same  practice? — ^A.  Ultimately. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  they  can  agree,  and  are  honest  in  their 
agreement,  that  no  tickets  shall  be  turned  over  to  brokers  to  handle  at  less  than 
the  regular  rate  they  can  do  that,  can  they,  in  your  opinion?— A.  If  tiiey  could, 
yes,  but  unfortimately  it  is  like  every  other  branch  of  business.  I  tmnk  the 
railroad  people  are  no  better  and  certainly  no  worse  than  people  engaged  in  other 
classes  of  business,  and  the  principle  of  competition  rules  just  as  strong,  and  in 
some  cases,  stronger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  would  want  Congress  to  interfere  and  make  reg- 
ulations for  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  differ  from  Mr.  Stickney  in  that  respect. — A.  In  many  respects.  •  I  have 
not  heard  Mr.  Stickney's  testimony  in  full.  I  think  it  is  right  that  Congress 
should  interfere.  Congress  assumes  the  right  to  legislate  regaling  railroa&,  as 
to  what  they  shall  do  and  as  to  what  they  shall  not.do.  If  that  is  the  right  of  Con- 
gress they  ought  to  legislate  so  as  to  sive  the  raihroads  reasonable  protection. 

No.  32,  * '  Unjust  discriminations  and  undue  preferences  by  rt^oads. "  I  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  freight  or  passenger  traffic  manager? — ^A.  Both;  general  traffic  man- 
a^r.  I  presume  the  commission  understands  I  am  here  without  any  conference 
with  the  executive  management  of  our  road  and  am  g^vin^  a  personal  opinions 
only.  I  think  I  understand  the  policy  of  the  company;  while  I  am  in  sympathy 
witn  its  x>olicy  and  desires,  still  I  am  only  here  as  an  individual.  I  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  discrimination  between  x)6rsons,  between  places,  and  between 
articles. 

As  to  discrimination  between  persons  it  is  very  hard  to  make  any  point  with 
any  certainty,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  On  interstate  traffic  and 
on  nearly  all  local  State  traffic  the  laws  are  strict,  prohibitive;  and  on  interstate 
business  the  penalties  are  so  severe  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible,  certainly 
very  difficult,  to  get  the  truth.  So  we  get  our  information  secondhand,  and 
generally  from  people  whose  interest  it  is  to  deceive  and  make  us  believe  that 
competing  roads  are  disregarding  the  law.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  very  much  less  of  personal  discrimination  than  is  popularly  sup- 
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poeed  to  exist;  bat  that  there  is  some,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  I  came  into  the 
room  Mr.  Stickney  was  referring  to  the  subject  of  discrimination  between  persons 
and  articles,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  his  testimony  to  that  extent.  I  assnme 
that  the  interstate  act  is  based  npon  prox)er  ideas  and  conclusions,  that  the  com- 
mon carrier  should  not  discriminate  in  an^  respect  unjustly.  As  to  personal 
discriminations,  I  have  very  decided  opinions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
although  thev  are  merely  personal  ideas.  I  think  ti^e  law  was  drawn  in  such  a 
wajr  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  difiScult  to  convict .  The  x)enalty  is  largely  personal. 
It  18  made  an  infamous  crime,  subject  to  imprisonment,  and  there  is  a  natural 
reluctance,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  part  of  one  railroad  to  testify  against  another. 
And.  further,  with  such  a  penalty,  if  the  company  or  individual  does  violate  the 
law  he  does  it  in  such  a  wa^  as  would  be  least  likely  to  be  discovered  or  proven. 
It  encourages  great  ingenuity  in  covering  up.  Assuming  that  the  practice  ought 
to  be  discontinued,  and  I  certainly  think  it  ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
way  to  prevent  an  evil  or  a  crime  is  to  remove  the  incentive.  In  the  case  of  a 
coiporaraon  there  is  only  one  wav  by  which  it  can  be  punished,  and  that  is  in 
its  pocket,  its  treasury.  If  you  take  the  individual  ofKdal,  I  do  not  know  anyone 
in  my  range  of  acquaintances  who  ever  wanted  business  bad  enough  to  go  con- 
trary to  wnat  he  believed  to  be  the  i)olicy  of  his  company.  If  you  select  any 
number  of  traffic  men  you  could  not  find  one  who  womd  venture  to  transgress 
what  he  believed  to  be  an  inflexible  rule  laid  down  by  his  management.  After 
more  than  80  years'  experience  in  the  traffic,  more  or  less  directly  touching  on 
these  subjects,  my  conclusion  is  that  the  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  make  the  corpora- 
tions themselves  the  agents  of  the  law  to  prevent  this  practice.  If  tiiere  was  a 
X)enalty  assessed  against  the  corporation  for  every  conviction,  a  substantial  'pen- 
EUty,  it  would  be  ruinous  for  any  railway  corporation  to  engaiB;e  in  this  practice, 
absolutely  ruinous  if  the  penalfy  was  sufficient;  and  the  companies  themselves 
would  see  to  it  that  their  employees  complied  with  the  law.  I  think  that  ia  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  case,  and  it  is  the  only  method,  I  believe,  by  which  this 
law  can  be  fully  enforced.  Certainly,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  never 
dare  to  commit  an  act  which  I  knew  was  sincerely  and  energetically  prohibited 
by  my  company.  I  could  not  maintain  my  place  80  days  if,  b^r  disregard  of  these 
laws,  I  placed  my  company  in  a  position  where  it  must  suffer  in  its  treasury. 

I  am  associated,  more  or  less,  with  the  traffic  men  of  various  roads  throughout 
the  country.  In  many  cases  I  am  the  competitor  of  a  man  who  is  a  personid 
Mend.  I  have  known  him  for  years,  and  have  a  high  regard  for  him  outside  of 
competition  and  business  affairs.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  comi)el  or  induce 
me  to  testify  against  these  people  if  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  be  sent 
to  jail.  But  if  the  Burlington,  the  Rock  Island,  or  the  Northwestern  were  cutting 
rates  and  diverting  freight  I  i^ould  not  feel  the  least  reluctance  to  furnish  testf 
monv  that  would  make  it  so  unpleasant  that  they  would  never  do  it  again  if  the 
penalty  was  in  the  way  of  a  fine.  That  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  tne  opinion 
of  every  traffic  man  of  my  aquaintance.  It  seems  to  me,  if  it  is  unla-vmil  to 
indulge  in  personal  preferences,  that  the  law  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  make  it 
an  object  for  the  railway  companies  to  prevent  it;  in  other  words,  remove  the 
incentive. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Stickney  that  the  rates  are  not  maintained,  or  do 
you  agree  with  him  that  the  rates  can  not  be  maintained? — ^A.  I  can  not  agree 
with  him  at  all  on  this  subject  as  to  the  maintenance  of  rates.  I  believe  the  law 
can  be  so  changed  as  to  bring  about  that  result. 

Q.  I  should  judge  you  do  believe  they  are  not  maintained. — ^A.  As  stated 
before,  my  information  is  based  on  hearsay,  and  the  evidence  almost  wholly 
comes  from  people  who  want  to  produce  the  belief  that  rates  are  being  cut. 
Speaking  from  general  information  and  belief,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  rates  are 
not  maintained  as  the  law  requires;  but  the  number  of  instances  where  it  is  vio- 
lated, I  believe,  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  discrimination  is 
very  ^eat,  however,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  it  has  this  result:  That  when  there  is  a 
discrimination  by  unlawful  means  it  affects  more  people,  it  is  more  wide  reach- 
ing in  ite  effect,  than  it  was  before  the  interstate  law.  If  an  agent  is  going  to  be 
tempted  beyond  what  he  is  able  to  resist,  he  is  naturally  going  to  find  a  place 
where  he  can  get  the  greatest  results.  The  favors  will  go  to  the  man  who  con- 
trols the  most  Dusiness;  the  man  who,  perhaps,  needs  help  less  than  others. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  hard  times  have  on  the  maintenance  of  rates?~-A.  I 
have  theorized  on  that  and  studied  the  subject  and  heard  the  theories  of 
others.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  when  the  railroad  equipment  is  all  in  use 
in  good  times  there  is  less  liability  to  cut  rates.  When  business  is  very  dull 
some  of  the  roads,  many  of  them,  must  have  about  so  much  money  anyway; 
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they  have  to  have  the  busmess.  I  think  that  view  is  generally  correct.  Althon^ 
there  may  be  a  very  heay^  movement  of  grain  and  country  produce  in  one 
direction  there  is  a  temptation  to  manipulate  rates  in  the  opposite  direction  so  as 
to  load  back  the  car.  Generally  speaking,  however,  good,  heavy  business  steadies 
the  rates. 

Now,  as  to  discriminations  between  places.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  rate  disturbance  in  the  West  and  Northwest  originated  primarily 
m  the  question,  What  is  a  fair  relation  of  rates  between  competing  markets? 
The  interstate  act  does  not  ^ve  us  any  help  except  this:  It  says  that  rates  must 
be  reasonable.  Practically,  it  says  they  must  be  relatively  reasonable  and  not 
discriminative;  but  there  is  nothing  in  me  law,  as  was  said,  by  the  previous  wit- 
ness, in  the  nature  of  a  criterion  or  rule  by  which  one  can  determine  what  is  a 
relatively  reasonable  rate. 

Take  the  traf&c  from  Ohicaeo  to  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul.  It  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  a  Done  of  contention.  We  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  determine  that  our  rates  are  in  full  compliance  with  the  act. 
That  sort  of  a  question  applies  entirely  through  the  Northwest  and  Southwest. 
It  is  a  continual  struggle  between  the  Ime  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  with  no 
interest  in  Chicago,  and  the  line  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  with  no  interest 
in  St.  Louis.  The  carriers  are  always  subject  to  constant  complaint  from  the 
people  in  the  terminal  cities  which  they  serve,  and  if  a  railway  ofi&cial,  say  in 
Chicago,  fails  to  do  that  which  the  community  here  feel  ought  to  be  done  to  pro- 
tect their  commercial  supremacy  or  equality  he  is  a  public  enemy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  rates  as  between  various  competing 
distributing  cities  or  market  cities,  and  I  think  my  statement  that  75  x>er  cent 
of  our  rate  troubles  have  their  orifi^in  in  these  questions  is  correct.  If 
you  will  refer  again  to  the  question  of  rates  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  you  will  find  the  rate  on  a  heavy  class  of  goods — iron, 
hardware,  etc. — from  St.  Louis  is  but  a  fraction  more  than  the  rate  from  Mil- 
waukee. Milwaukee  takes  Chicago  rates  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  go  into 
here.  The  one  is  a  distance  of  325  miles  and  the  other  is  about  600;  the  rates  are 
within  a  cent  or  a  half  cent  on  the  lower  grade  of  freight,  on  property  on  which 
the  rate  is  an  important  element  in  the  sale  of  goods,  articles  cheap  in  themselves 
but  heavy  in  transportation,  where  the  rate  forms  a  large  -per  cent  of  value  at 
destination. 

We  can  not  settle  these  questions,  and  the  existence  of  discrimination  in  the 
tariff  rate  adjustment  is  always  a  strong  incentive  to  protect  your  own  market 
in  some  way.  We  have  worried  with  that  question  for  several  years,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  has  cost  the  railroads  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  result,  5  or 
6  years  ago,  was  a  compromise,  which  was  much  nearer  a  reasonable  basis  of 
settlement  than  it  is  to-oay. 

Now,  we  have  had  a  number  of  cases  where  this  same  question  has  been  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  the 
opinion  and  finding  of  the  commission  and  its  order  have  been  fully  complied 
with.  I  do  not  tmnk,  under  the  present  law,  the  commission  can  expect  to 
enforce  its  order  unless  it  has  power  over  a  minimum  rate  as  well  as  over  a 
maximum  rate.  It  can  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  create  by  its  order 
and  maintain  a  specific  rate  difference.  For  instance,  in  the  case  I  have  cited, 
the  commission  says  there  ought  to  be  some  difference  between  Milwaukee  on  the 
one  hand  and  St.  Louis  on  the  other;  you  must  make  so  much  difference.  It  is 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  for  the  line  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  reduce 
its  rate  to  St.  Paul,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  lines  from  St.  Louis  from 
reducingtheirrate  just  as  much.  There  is  no  limit — ^no  attempt  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum rate.  Yet,  since  this  commission  under  the  present  act  can  not  enforce 
its  order,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  court  could  or  not.  So  long  as  there  is 
nothing  to  restrain  the  r^lroad  company  from  making  low  rates,  the  very  worst 
forms  of  discrimination  will  grow  out  of  that  very  question. 

That  leads  to  the  question  whether  the  commission  ought  to  have  power  to  make 
rates;  and  that  is  a  very  difficult  one-,  but  this  has  occurred  to  me  on  that  point: 
Neither  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nor  the  Government,  nor  any  body 
the  Gk)vei'nment  may  choose  to  create,  can  make  rates  for  the  railroad  companies 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  railroad  companies  now  make  them.  They  may,  under 
complaint,  thoroughly  investigate  by  means  that  the  law  provides.  The  commis- 
sion could,  in  such  a  case,  make  an  order  and  enforceitifit  had  the  proper  author- 
ity. But  this  question  of  local  discrimination  can  never  be  settled  by  any  body 
now  in  existence  until  that  tribunal  has  the  power  to  control  and  limit  rate  reduc- 
tions. It  is  the  relative  rate  to  this  city  and  that  city,  competing  cities,  and  the 
relation  between  articles  from  or  to  the  same  i)oint8,  that  make  the  real  disturb- 
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ance,  that  occnpy  more  time  of  the  traffic  men  than  any  other  class  of  businesB 
that  we  have  to  deal  with.  There  is  no  doubt  that  towns  are  created  or  destroyed 
by  a  mere  matter  of  relation  of  rates.  I  do  not  think  that  was  intended;  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  so. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  that  point  because  I  wished  the  commission 
to  understand  what  it  is  that  underlies  all  tnese  questions  and  that  leads  more  or 
less  to  these  abuses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  Tou  are  not  in  favor,  then,  of  giving  the  commission 
these  enlarged  powers  without  giving  them  the  power  to  regulate  or  control  the 
minimum  rate? — A.  I  do  not  tlunk  any  power  could  be  conf  eired  on  the  commis- 
sion that  would  have  any  materially  good  effect  on  the  x>eople  unless  that  x>ower 
was  included. 

<^.  ( B}r  Professor  Johnson.  )  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  of  the  same 
belief,  is  it  ? — A.  I  can  onl^r  answer  that  I  had  some  conversation  with  the  chairman, 
and  my  judgment  is  that  it  is  in  fuU  accord  with  that  view.*  I  think  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  prevention  of  discrimination  against  foreign  or  other  markets 
can  not  be  controlled  until  that  power  is  vested  m  the  commission.  I  have  been 
led  to  that  belief  because  of  my^  belief  that  Chicago  is  discriminated  against  more 
than  any  other  city  I  know  of  m  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  about  these  discriminations  between 
grain  and  grain  products  that  are  exported;  what  is  the  cause  of  those  discrimi- 
nations?— ^A.  I  can  only  answer  that  in  the  form  of  an  opinion.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  my  belief  ever  since  the  interstate  act  was  passed,  and  it  is  an  opinion  that 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  railroad  people,  that  that  act  does  not  apply  to 
export  business.  This  is  one  feature  of  the  case  that  wants  to  be  kept  in  sight; 
there  are  conditions  of  competition  which  ma^,  and  do  in  some  cases,  apply  to 
grain  in  bulk  that  do  not  apply  to  package  freight,  like  flour.  I  thii^  the  most 
notable  example  of  that  is  from  Minneapolis  to  Diiluth  and  eastward  as  well  as 
from  Chicago  eastward,  wherever  the  rail  carriers  are  in  competition  with  water 
carriers.  I  think  that  is  true  very  often;  it  is  certainly  so  between  flour  and 
wheat.  At  Minneapolis  the  ^prsm  comes  in  from  the  great  wheat  belts;  it  goes  to 
the  elevators  at  Duluth  or  Minneapolis,  is  taken  up  there  by  boats  from  Duluth,  or 
by  the  railroads  running  from  Minneapolis  to  Duluth.  That  is  a  State  haid.  The 
grain  is  carried  usually  locally  to  Duluth  from  Minneapolis,  and  goes  to  the 
elevator.  When  it  reaches  the  port  it  is  carried  to  Buffalo  by  boats,  which  are 
not  under  the  interstate  act;  that  does  not  apply  by  water.  These  large  dealers 
have  their  elevators  at  lake  ports,  at  Buffalo  and  some  other  places  in  New  York. 
The  grain,  when  it  gets  to  Buffalo,  may  be  distributed  to  the  interior  more  or 
less,  where  it  is  a  State  matter  under  the  New  York  law;  it  may  be  carried  by 
canal,  so  it  is  all  water.  Carrying  flour  from  Miimeai)olis  mills  is  interstate 
traffic  and  comes  under  the  act,  and  there  is  not  the  same  class  of  carriers  han- 
dling it  as  those  carrying  bulk  wheat  and  grain  to  Buffalo.  The  steamship  lines 
under  the  control  of  the  trunk  lines  are  not  situated  in  that  way,  so  that  wheat 
can  go  at  a  very  small  cost  sometimes.  To  what  extent  that  justifies  the  differ- 
ences heretofore  existing  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  were  no  differentials  between  them  until  last 
February? — A.  No;  not  to  any  material  extent.  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  material  difference  between  the  rate  on  flour  and  the  rate  on 
wheat  where  the  rail  and  lake  or  water  competition  is  not  a  direct  influence,  except- 
ing in  one  point.  Under  the  modern  metnods  and  arrangements  wheat  can  oe 
loaded  quite  a  good  deal  heiavier  than  flour  in  a  car.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  loaded 
much  heavier  than  flour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  flour  is  not  loaded  as  heavily  as 
wheat. 

Q.  Suppose  a  car  has  60,000  pounds  capacity  and  a  miller  at  his  own  expense  will 
load  60,000  pounds  of  flour  on  that  car;  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
the  same  rate  that  the  elevator  man  has? — ^A.  In  the  absence  of  direct  water  com- 
petition, I  know  of  no  reason.  Our  own  railway  runs  in  the  wheat  belt  through 
Minnesota,  and  we  would  rather  have  the  flour  manufactured  at  some  point  on  the 
line,  because  it  builds  up  local  industries  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  it.  I  feel  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  country  at  large.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  wheat  grown 
in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Dakota  should  be  carried  for  export  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
that  the  foreig^n  miller  can  compete  with  our  own  miller  in  the  manufacture  of 
wheat  into  flour  from  wheat  grown  in  our  own  country. 

Q.  Wheat  has  been  carried  to  Buffalo  in  the  lake  steamers  for  many  years,  has 
it  not? — A.  Yes;  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  in  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

1  See  Eleventh  Annaal  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  jp/p,  26, 148;  Twelfth 
Annual  Report,  pp.  23-^. 
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Cj.  Ib  it  probable  that  lake  competition  has  anythixig  to  do  with  the  matter,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  cost  until  last  February? — ^A. 
That  difference  b^^an  early  in  this  year  and  is  a  question  quite  separate  from  the 
one  I  referred  to  at  Minneapolis.  1  am  not  able  to  testify  positively,  but  my  imi- 
pression  is  that  that  condition  grew  up  as  a  result  of  the  controversy  between  or 
on  account  of  the  various  Atlantic  ports — Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  boston.  New 
York,  Newport  News,  etc.  In  other  words,  that  differentials  proposition  seemed 
to  have  been  working  to  the  end  wherein  it  was  shown  what  the  effect  was,  and 
the  rates  were  made  on  export  business.  I  think  there  was  an  impression  abroad 
that  l^e  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  hadn^t  very  much  to  say  about  export 
business,  and  freight  competition  was  naturally  confined  more  to  tiiat  channel 
than  any  other.    It  was  a  fight  for  the  supremacy. 

Q.  (!^  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  thmk  the  Eastern  lines  tend  to  stimulate 
the  traffic  in  grain  instead  of  flour  because  of  the  terminal  charges  at  New  York? — 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  am  at  sea  on  that  question:  I  don't  think  1  am  competent  to 
answer  it  with  any  attempt  at  certainty.  What  effect  that  terminal  cnarge  has 
I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  rulmg  basis,  except  perhaps  with  roads  that 
connect  with  the  trunk  lines;  they  have  to  make  a  rate  to  New  York  on  export  busi- 
ness, and  the  question  is  how  wiU  that  rate  be  divided.  Take  the  rate  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  New  York  on  grain  for  domestic  purposes.  I  don't  know  that  it  makes 
much  difference  what  it  costs  to  handle  it  in  the  port  there.  The  aggregate  rate 
itself  is  what  the  public  must  consider,  and  that  is  the  one  that  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  trade  at  large.  The  deduction  of  1 , 2,  or  8  cents  before  prorating  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  us  very  much,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  affects  the  public. 

Q,  In  this  way:  Might  not  the  managers  of  the  railways,  because  of  being  the 
persons  who  receive  the  terminal  charges — and  they  are  very  profitable,  I  believe — 
continue  to  insist  upo  n  rates  that  would  cause  the  traffic  to  go  in  the  shape  of  wheat 
instead  of  flour?  Itcomes  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  profits  coming  from 
these  terminal  charges  ^o  into  the  pockets  of  the  men  who  determine  the  rates. — 
A.  I  hardly  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  BUrris.)  Would  there  be  terminal  charges  on  flour  the  same 
afa  on  wheat? — ^A.  I  am  not  clear  upon  that  point. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question  about  x>ooling.  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  upon  that  subject. — A.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  pooling, 
provided  sufficient  authority  is  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
refl^ilate  the  pools  and  the  rates  made  thereunder.  I  don't  believe  as  an  economi- 
cal proposition  that  it  would  be  rif^ht,  or  advisable  at  least,  to  legalize  x>oolinfi[ 
without  placing  it  under  the  supervision  of  a  Federal  commission.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  if  pools  could  be  legalized,  and  the  companies  could  sue  and  })e  sued 
under  the  xKX>ling  contracts,  if  the  commission  had  the  right  to  legalize  ik)o1s  pro- 
vided they  approved  of  the  rates,  if  the  commission  had  the  ri^ht  also  to  discon- 
tinue a  pool  at  any  time  because  of  the  rates  made  by  the  pooling  parties,  then  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  everybody.  I  can  see  only  two  real  objections  to  a  pool 
from  a  public  standi)oint;  first,  that  the  carriers  would  be  favorable  to  such  con- 
tracts as  could  be  made  under  excessive  rates;  but  if  the  commission  was  author- 
ized or  empowered  to  make  a  x>ool  illegal  the  moment  it  found  the  rates  were 
unreasonable,  that  would  remove  that  objection.  The  only  other  objection  to  the 
pool  that  I  think  would  be  made,  would  be  by  people  who  hope  in  the  absence  of 
pools  to  get  a  decided  advantage  over  someone  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inter- 
state act  is  very  specific  in  ito  declaration  that  rates  shall  be  reasonable;  for 
instance,  they,  by  inference,  hold  that  rates,  not  only  as  between  places,  but  as 
between  articles  and  persons,  shall  be  reasonable.  But  the  rules  are  such  to-day 
that  everything  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  is  specifically  prohib- 
ited. There  is  not  a  thin^  that  the  railroad  company  can  do  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  mterstate  act  that  is  not  made  unlawful.  I  think  that 
should  be  changed.  I  think  there  should  be  some  way  by  which  rates  could  be 
regulated  fairly  in  the  general  interest  of  the  carriers  and  the  people,  and  so  that 
both  parties  should  be  protected  in  their  rights.  That  is  all  we  ask.  If  I  sit  down 
with  8  or  4  gentlemen,  freight  agents  or  traffic  managers,  to  discuss  what  rates 
should  apply  between  any  two  competing  i)oints,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
act,  and  the  penalty  is  severe,  not  only  upon  the  person,  but  upon  the  proi>erty. 
A  fluctuating  rate  can  not  benefit  anyone  in  the  end.  It  is  the  most  disas- 
trous thing  that  can  happen  to  the  commercial  world,  and  more  country  traders 
have  been  broken  up  by  fluctuating  rates  than  by  excessive  rates — one  hundred 
times  over.  If  a  country  merchant  stocks  up  on  staple  goods  when  the  rate 
is  30  cents  per  hundred,  and  by  and  by  someone  gets  a  rate  of  15  cents  per  hun- 
dred, his  business  is  gone  and  his  profits  are  gone,  and  sometimes,  more  than 
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that;  his  property  is  gone,  because  he  can  not  compete  with  the  man  who  has 

gorchased  the  same  staple  ^oods  at  a  15-cent-rate  when  he  has  -paid  SO.  This  has 
appened  repeatedly.  I  think  what  the  country  at  large  needs,  and  is  entitled  to, 
is  reasonable  and  stable  rates.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  the  country  has  any 
right  to'complain  as  long  as  rates  are  reasonable  and  stable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  would  advocate  a  pooling  law,  subject  to  the 
proper  supervision? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  liketoaskinregardto  private  cars.—-A.  There 
is  so  very  much  to  be  said  on  that  subject  that  I  don't  like  very  well  to  enter  upon 
it,  not  having  had  an  opi>ortumty  to  reduce  my  opinions  on  the  subject  to  order 
so  that  I  can  state  them  clearly.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  and  I  suppose  I 
should  say  something  as  to  how  private  cars  originated,  why  they  were  necessary 
at  one  time ,  and  why  the  v  are  continued .  There  has  been  a  great  advance  made  in 
rolling  stock.  When  I  first  commenced  railroading,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
there  was  a  very  severe  penalty  upon  the  station  agent  if  he  allowed  a  car  to  be 
loaded  over  9  tons.  Now  we  frequently  load  SO  tons,  and  some  of  the  older  roads 
load  60.  The  cars  we  have  on  hand  now  are  good,  serviceable  cars  of  all  suitable 
dimensions;  that  has  grown  up  recently  in  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  cars. 
Take,  for  instance,  in  the  first  place,  a  manufacturer  who  wants  a  large  car  and 
who  can  not  get  a  car  from  the  railroad  that  is  suitable  for  his  business.  Some  of 
the  more  wealthy  ones  put  in  a  few  private  cars  to  accommodate  their  own  busi- 
ness. Up  to  the  present  time  I  don't  know  of  a  railroad  that  has  cars  enough  of 
its  own  to  meet  the  emergency  in  the  average  busy  season,  and  they  are  glad  to 
take  a  car  of  a  man  who  has  it  to  accommodate  his  business.  Take  uie  furniture 
cars,  cars  of  special  dimensions.  Then  the  next  move  of  any  importance  was  the 
move  in  the  extension  of  the  packing  business,  and  especially  that  of  dressed 
meats.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  safe  for  railroad  com- 
panies even  at  this  day  to  own  or  control  the  kind  of  cars  which  are  used  for  the 
shipment  of  fresh  meats.  I  have  ascertained  during  the  last  4  or  5  years  that  a 
car  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  in  a  perfect  condition  for  the  shipment  of  fresh 
me^t  or  dressed  beef,  and  24  hours'  run  might  ruin  the  property.  It  may  be  a 
moldy  car;  it  may  be  musty;  perhaps  it  has  not  been  properly  scalded  to  clean 
away  the  dirt,  and  such  a  car  is  absolutely  unsafe.  If  the  railroad  companies 
should  own  or  control  these  cars  I  think  it  would  be  very  expensive,  and  if  they 
were  required  to  do  it  now  by  law  there  would  not  be  cars  enough  to  handle  the 
business,  because  they  would  have  to  be  handled  with  regularity  and  precision,  so 
that  I  am  in  doubt  m  regard  to  cars  used  for  a  particular  purpose,  especially 
perishable  property,  and  more  particularly  fresh  meats.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  building  of  private  cars  has  grown  to  a  .very  great  extent,  and  that  it  is  bound 
to  be  burdensome.  There  is  neither  any  doubt  that  a  large  manufacturer  having 
cars  of  his  own,  if  he  has  not  too  many,  can  keep  them  running  with  sufficient 
regnilarity  to  make  a  profit  merely  from  the  owner^ip  of  the  car.  In  other 
words,  the  mileage  of  a  car  that  is  kept  going  all  the  time  is  a  profitable  affair. 
Of  course,  that  is  oecause  of  the  price  paid.  There  has  been  some  reduction  in  car 
mileage,  but  it  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rebate,  then?— A.  I  don't  think  the  particular  idea 
of  a  rebate  would  apply  to  that;  he  has  his  money  invested  in  cars  and  he  is  enti- 
tled to  something  for  the  use  of  them. 

Q.  Is  he  entitled  to  any  advantage  as  against  any  other  shipper  on  account  of 
the  allowance  made  by  reason  of  tne  private  cars;  by  reason  or  the  private  cars 
can  he  ship  any  cheaper  over  a  line  of  road  than  any  other  manuracturer  can 
ship  over  the  same  line?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  if  a  farmer  has  a  good  wagon 
and  a  good  team,  and  another  farmer  has  not,  I  don't  know  that  the  one  who  has 
a  good  wagon  and  team  is  doing  any  harm  to  the  one  who  has  not.  If  a  manu- 
facturer m;)ends  his  money  for  the  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  the  business,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  eauipment  he  furnishes;  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  equipment  tnat  is  used  in  the  business;  I  think  that  is  a 
business  proposition.  If  one  gentleman  in  the  grain  business  in  Nebraska  has  a 
first-class  elevator  holding  50,000  or  160,000  busnels,  with  modem  equipment  for 
moving  the  grain  cheaply,  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  man  who 
has  a  warehouse  that  will  hold  two  or  three  cars. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  public  policy  that  one  shipper  is  permitted  to  have 
an  advantage,  because  he  is  allowed  to  use  these  private  cars,  as  against  another 
shipper  that  has  not  that  same  right  and  who  must  use  the  company's  cars? — ^A. 
I  don't  feel  quite  competent  to  go  into  that,  as  that  is  a  very  serious  (question.  I 
think,  however,  if  the  railroad  company  is  not  able  to  supply  itself  with  cars  that 
it  needs  and  someone  else  does,  then  the  man  that  does  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price 
for  the  use  of  his  property. 
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9-  (By  Bepresentatiye  Lobimer.)  Do  you  think  yon  y&y  more  in  mileage  for 
private  cars  than  it  wonld  cost  the  railroad  company  if  they  nsed  their  own 
cars?— A.  There  are  different  classes  of  private  cars  that  are  nsed  by  the  rail- 
roads; the  refrigirator  cars  and  what  we  caU  the  ordinary  cars,  the  common  cars 
that  require  no  special  treatment.    For  the  latter  we  ^y  the  owners  the  same 

Erice  that  we  pay  connecting  railroads;  I  think  it  is  6  mills  a  mile;  it  was  a  cent, 
ut  a  few  years  ago  it  was  reduced  to  6  mills.  Cars  that  cost  a  few  years 
ago,  before  the  last  rise  in  {)rice,  say  $400  or  $i25,  would  be  6  mills  for  every  mile 
run.  Cars  of  that  description  make  an  average  of  about  50  or  60  miles  a  day 
in  actual  use.  Now,  the  refrigirator  car  costs  probably  twice  as  much;  while 
we  pay  $400  for  the  standard  box-car,  or  $425,  a  well-equipped  refrigirator  car 
costs  from  $900  to  $1,000,  and  it  has  been  receiving  usually  1  cent  a  mile.  I  think 
that  is  the  prevailing  price.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  are  to  pay  more  or 
are  paying  more  on  common  cars  than  we  ought,  and  more  than  we  collect  on 
our  own  cars  when  they  are  used  by  other  people.  It  is  all  we  collect  when 
other  people  use  our  cars;  in  the  sense  that  is  reciprocal,  I  presume  the  price  is 
tolerably  fair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Would  not  manv  of  the  railroad  men  of  the  country  be 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  private-car  system  if  tney  could? — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  our  com- 
pany would  be  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  them.  About  8  years  ago  we  commenced 
to  build  cars.  We  built  10  a  day  for  nearly  a  year,  or  the  full  capacity  of  our 
shop.  We  are  now  building  theirs.  If  we  had  all  the  cars  we  could  use  we  would 
not  pav  anyone  else  for  the  use  of  them ,  but  we  have  not  sot  them.  I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  ovmiiLo^  refrigerator  cars  for  perishable  property.  I  don't 
know  what  is  best.  I  should  regret  to  make  the  experiment  of  owning  these  cars 
and  being  responsible  for  their  condition.  But  when  it  comes  to  ordinary  cars  it 
would  be  best  for  us  to  have  all  the  cars  we  want  of  our  own. 

Q.  The  roads  that  don't  appreciate  or  meet  the  requirements  of  commerce  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  private  ownership  of  private  cars? — ^A.  Very  likely; 
none  of  the  roads  were  ever  yet  able  to  meet  the  requirements  for  equipment  any- 
way. The  demand  is  always  a  little  ahead.  That  is  what  causes  the  use  of  the 
private  cars  during  the  busy  seasons.  They  have  been  very  useful  in  this  way, 
that  we  have  been,  able  to  handle  business  we  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 

1  think  the  company  should  own  the  ordinary  cars  for  the  use  of  its  own  road, 
but  I  am  in  doiibt  as  to  the  use  of  the  refrigerator  cars.  Take  Kansas  City,  for 
instance,  a  packing  x>oint  where  a  large  number  of  private  cars  are  used.  The 
biggest  owner  is  the  packer,  who  owns  enough  of  them  to  take  care  of  his  busi- 
ness, but  there  is  no  railroad  company  that  owns  enough  cars  especi^y  con- 
structed to  take  its  share  of  the  business  of  the  packers.  The  number  of  cars 
actually  used  in  that  particular  business  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  every 
company  solicited  that  business  and  had  a  sufficient  number  of  those  particular 
cars  to  t£^e  care  of  its  share  of  that  business.  That  fact  has  created  quite  a 
problem  in  the  matter.    It  is  a  practical  question. 

Q.  Is  the  meat  in  the  private  cars  at  the  owner's  risk? — ^A.  The  meat  in  the 
private  cars  is  at  owner's  risk  excepting  where  there  is  a  wreck  or  an  unnecessary 
delay  caused  by  some  act  for  which  the  carrier  is  responsible.  If  the  train  is  not 
wrecked  and  the  car  is  moved  with  usual  and  average  precision  and  the  meat  is 
destroyed,  the  individual  loses;  there  has  never  been  a  claim  under  such  circum- 
stances that  I  know  of.  I  have  known  of  many  cases  where  a  ti*ain  loaded  with 
fresh  meat  might  pass  over  our  road  with  usual  precision  and  reach  its  destina- 
tion in  due  time,  and  when  it  reached  its  destination  the  meat  would  be  unfit  for 
use;  but  that  is  no  concern  of  the  carrier.  Had  we  owned  these  cars  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  investigation  as  to  whether  the  cars  were  properlv  scalded 
and  were  put  in  proper  order,  or  to  show  that  something  had  not  been  done  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  whereby  the  damage  was  caused;  and  there  would  have 
been  no  escape  from  payment  of  damages  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  our 
fault  or  neghgence.  I  uiink  in  the  17  years  I  have  been  in  Chicago  in  this  railway 
business  we  have  never  been  asked  to  |)ay  a  claim  for  damages  to  property  when 
the  car  went  through  on  the  ordinary  time. 

I  want  to  touch  more  upon  that  question  of  flour  and  wheat  for  export,  if  you 
please,  that  the  commission  may  know,  if  it  desires  to  know,  to  what  extent  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  complied  with.  As  soon 
as  we  received  that  order  we  undertook  to  follow  it. 

Q.  State  what  the  order  was. — A.  The  differentials  ought  not  to  be  greater  than 

2  cents  per  hundred.  We  are  dealing  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  rate  now;  that 
is  the  one  thing  that  affects  us.  We  undertook  to  find  out  what,  if  anvthing, 
wouldprevent  us  from  complying  with  the  order;  we  understood  that  the  rate 
from  Chicago  on  the  Eastern  lines  was  in  violation  of  the  commission's  order. 
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<).  From  Chicago  eastward?— A.  Yes;  but  I  understand  that  the  rates  from 
Mississiippi  Biver  points  are  not  in  line  with  ours,  for  reasons  which  may  easily 
be  explained  to  this  commission.  We  felt  comx)elled  to  make  some  rate  from  Savan* 
nskh,  where  we  cross  the  Mississippi  Biver;  but  we  can  only  make  such  rates  as  tiie 
Eastern  trunk  lines  are  willing  to  participate  in.  I  believe  that  the  rate  on  export 
grain  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports  is  more 
than  2  cents  less  than  domestic  rates.  We  can  not  reduce  the  rate  on  domestic 
business  from  Savannah,  where  our  road  crosses  the  river,  without  the  con- 
sent and  cooperation  of  the  Eastern  roads.  We  can  not  advance  the  rate  on 
export  wheat  from  that  point  unless  the  other  roads  advance  it  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver  crossings,  or  we  lose  the  business.  My  recollection  is  that  the  differ- 
ence between  export  wheat  and  flour  from  Mississippi  Biver  crossing  is  about  4 
cents.  I  think  that  is  the  difference.  We  are  prepared  to  complv  with  the  law 
whenever  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so.  I  reported  that  fact  to  the  commission. 
We  are  prepared  also  to  publish  the  rates  which  will  apply  on  export  business 
and  to  adhere  to  them;  to  adhere  to  the  published  rate.  From  the  Missouri  Biver 
to  the  Missisfflppi  Biver  we  are  accepting  the  same  rates  on  export  traffic  as  on 
domestic  traffic  of  the  same  class. 

Q.  Is  that  not  a  farce?  In  view  of  Mr.  Stickney's  testimony  this  afternoon,  it 
is  a  farce  for  the  railroads  to  send  their  tariff  sheets  for  filing  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Washixu^n? — ^A.  I  can  only  answer  that  question 
with  reference  to  what  I  have  testified  to.    I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is?— A.  No.  If  it  has  any  effect  whatever  it  has  a  good 
effect.  The  Western  roads,  as  a  rule,  have  an  agency  at  Washington  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  examining  the  tariffs  of  other  roads,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  and  as 
any  citizen  has  a  right  to  do,  as  it  is  a  public  office.  And  that  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect.  There  have  been  a  good  man^^  complaints — ^I  don't  know  how 
well  founded — of  what  is  known  as  midnight  taxiff s.  It  was  said  2  or  8  years  ago 
that  someone  here  issuing  a  tariff  sent  a  copy  to  the  Interstate  Commission  and 
kept  a  copy  that  was  not  posted  up,  and  no  one  knew  what  the  rate  was,  except 
the  commissioners,  on  the  tariffs  of  that  company  that  issued  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  don't  know  of  a  case  of  that  kind.  I  know  it  was  very  often  complained 
of.  It  was  often  stated  that  that  practice  was  prevailing,  and  after  some  confer- 
ences with  the  commission  we  hired  a  man  and  put  him  there  as  agent,  and  he 
sees  every  tariff  that  comes  in  and  reports  on  it,  and  we  find  out  if  there  is  any 
fraud  in  it.  I  think  it  is  beneficial.  I' understand  that  the  position  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  courts  is  that  in  any  trial  that  comes  up,  or  investi^tion  in 
regard  to  interstate  traffic,  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  tariffas  evidence  is  barred 
unless  it  appears  that  it  has  been  duly  filed  with  the  commission  in  accordance 
with  law.  I  was  in  the  United  States  court  two  weeks  ago  to-day,  as  a  witness, 
where  this  issue  was  raised  by  the  judge:  That  the  tariff  filed  with  the  commission 
according  to  law  stands  for  itself  as  a  fact,  and  this  wiU  operate.  If  Mr.  Stickney's 
evidence  be  true,  there  is  fraud  in  all  of  that.  I  hope  your  honors  will  not  ask 
me  to  substantiate  his  testimony. 

I  want  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  classification,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  that  should  have  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  this  commission,  and  on 
the  part  of  Congress  when  the  time  comes. 

I  was  for  8  years  one  of  a  committee  of  15  that  had  in  preparation  a  uniform 
classification.  We  were  instigated  to  that  work  by  Judge  Cooiey,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  also  by  resolutions  passed 
by  the  various  national  conventions  of  State  and  Federal  commissioners.  There 
are  8  principal  classifications  in  tiie  United  States.  One  is  known  as  the  Official ; 
that  applies  on  the  Eastern  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  Kiver ;  the  second  is  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  called 
the  Southern ;  the  third  is  the  one  that  interests  us  in  this  district,  and  is  known 
as  the  Western.  It  applies  generally  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  west  and  north; 
I  believe  it  goes  clear  to  the  Pacific  coast,  except  that  there  are  exceptions  in  what 
is  known  as  the  commodity  rate. 

Q.  Exceptions  also  made  by  State  laws  and  State  commissions?-— A.  In  our  dis- 
trict very  little.  Of  course,  the  State  commissioners  always  reserve  their  right  to 
make  their  own  classification,  but  as  a  rule  they  substantially  conform  to  the 
Western  classification.  Now,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  We  find 
the  Official  classification  with  so  man^r  classes,  8  I  think,  was  probably  adjusted 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  territory  in  which  it  was  applied ;  it  fitted,  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  business  had  grown  up  to  the  classification  in  some  respects,  and  the 
classification  to  the  business  in  others.  So  in  the  South  and  so  in  the  West.  But 
they  were  sreatly  at  variance.  We  found  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  have 
on  freight  m>m  New  York  State  or  Pennsylvania  the  same  classification  on  ship- 
ments to  Mississippi  Biver  points,  applying  to  traffic  going  beyond,  as  was  made 
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to  other  Mississippi  River  points,  such  as  St.  Loais.  It  was  Decessary  to  equalize 
not  only  rates  bnt  classifications,  the  Eastern  classification  beii^  much  lower  in 
many  respects,  fitted  to  the  shippin^^  out  of  mannf  actnred  goods  in  the  interest  of 
the  mant&actnrer  shipping  his  goods  westward.  That  classification  was  made  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  roads  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  could  not  equalize  the  rate 
to  Kansas  City  without  equalizingthe  classification ;  so  the  basingalso  occurred 
on  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  The  rate  b^^ins  at  New  York  and  ends 
at  the  river.  We  apply  our  Western  classification  from  the  Mississippi  River 
west,  and  the  E^astem  from  the  East  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

To  note  the  effect  of  that  in  one  case,  a  shipment  of  whisky  from  Detroit  to  some 
Mississippi  River  crossing,  our  crossing  at  Savannah,  was  lower  than  the  rate 
locally  tTom  Chicago  to  that  crossing,  although  the  Chicago  distance  was  only 
138  miles  on  our  road,  because  on  that  classification  the  rate  was  very  low  and 
X>ut  it  in  the  third  class,  wMle  ours  was  comparatively  hijo^h  on  the  other  classifica- 
tion and  put  it  in  second.  So  the  third  class  from  Detroit  to  Rock  Mand  was  less 
than  our  second  class  from  Chicago  to  Rock  Island.  I  found  a  case  where  whisky 
was  shipped  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Paul,  where  the  rate  was  less  f I  am  speaking 
of  carload  lots)  than  the  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul,  the  latter  distance 
being  825  miles.  The  whisky  from  Cincinnati  was  fourth  or  fifth  class  iir  flnall 
lots,  and  whisky  at  that  time  imder  Western  classification  was  first  class. 

That  difficulty  exists  more  or  less  throughout  the  country.  It  applies  to  a  great 
variety  of  articles.  Our  tariffs  and  classifications  are  made  witn  some  view  of 
promoting  business  in  our  own  territory,  building  up  manufacturing  points,  and 
that  is  just  exactly  what  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  are  trying  to  do.  They  want 
their  rates  made  so  a^  to  dump  their  surplus  products  in  the  West  against  new 
industries,  and  they  are  continuallv  clashing.  Many  things  are  rated  higher  in 
the  Official  classification  than  in  the  Western  classification,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  true  also  of  the  classification  in  the  Southern  States.  So  that  to  make  a  uniform 
classification,  we  had  to  g^ve  and  take;  that  is  all  there  was  about  it.  We  worked 
upward  of  three  years  at  intervals  of  8  or  4  months,  sometimes  6  months,  between 
meetings;  but  we  kept  at  it  until  we  perfected  a  classification  which  we  unani- 
mously recommended  to  the  various  roads.  The  roads  west  of  Chicago  agreed  to 
accept  that  classifiaction  if  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  would,  and  the  Southern  roads 
agreed  to  accept  it  if  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  and  the  Western  roads  would;  but 
it  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  one  or  two,  possibly  three.  Eastern  trunk  lines.  I 
do  not  know  who  they  were,  but  it  was  defeated. 

Q.  Defeated  in  the  interests  of  Eastern  manufacturers? — A.  It  might  be 
uncharitable  to  say  so,  but  it  was  defeated.  My  recollection  is  the  majority  of 
the  Eastern  trunk  lines  favored  the  adoption  of  that  classification. 

Now,  that  applies  onljr  in  part  to  the  classification.  Though  we  should  adopt 
that  uniform  classification,  still  the  roads  would  have  to  make  special  oommodif^ 
tariffs  on  grain,  lumber,  coal,  iron  ores,  and  that  class  of  business— tariffs 
made  to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  territory  in  which  the  tariff  is  to  be  used.  It 
would  not,  in  any  material  sense,  militate  against  the  use  of  tariffs  as  a  general 
prox)osition;  it  would  settle  these  difficult  questions. 

Q.  Wliat  privileges  do  the  business  men  and  shippers  have  before  the  Western 
classification  committee? — ^A.  It  has  been  several  years  since  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Western  Classification  Association,  but  my  understanding  is  the  associ- 
ation itself  chooses  a  representative,  from  each  of  the  roads  in  interest,  upon  a 
subcommittee,  which  meets  before  the  regular  committee — ^whose  meetix^,  I 
believe,  are  now  held  once  in  6  months — and  people  who  have  any  pro^xisition  to 
make  can  come  before  that  subcommittee  ana  make  their  statements  in  writing. 
or  orally,  and  they  are  considered.  The  applications  are  genendly  in  the  nature 
of  demands  for  some  special  consideration  for  some  sx)ecial  business;  the  manu- 
facturer of  some  certain  article  finds  that  if  he  can  get  this  special  classification 
in  his  territory  he  can  get  some  other  person's  business.  Like  most  other  propo- 
sitions, thev  are  for  his  own  benefit  against  somebody  else. 

Q.  Are  they  not  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  demonstrating  whether  a  business 
can  live  or  not? — ^A.  Those  questions  are  often  considered,  because  we  have  fre- 
quentiy  reduced  classifications,  when  we  did  not  do  it  because  we  wanted  to, 
but  because  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  on  what  appeared  t<o  be  gooa  argument.  I 
do  not  understand  that  any  business  or  commerci^  men  come  before  the  joint 
committee;  I  do  not  think  they  have  recently,  but  they  do  have  access  to  the 
subcommittee  which  passes  on  all  these  questions,  and  arranges  them  in  due  order 
and  form,  and  makes  its  own  statement  of  what  it  thinks  ouffht  to  be  done.  I 
have  received  many  applications  myself,  which  I  have  invariskbly  referred  to  the 
subcommittee  for  consideration.  There  would  be  very  little  progress  made  if  these 
joint  committees  were  thrown  open  to  the  public;  one  man  wants  something  for 
his  class  of  business,  and  insists  that  it  be  not  granted  to  another. 
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Q.  We  have  complaints  from  very  large  mannfactiiriiig  interests  in  Ohio,  one 
of  the  larg^estin  the  country,  that  the  representation  of  tiae  business  men  before 
these  clarification  committees  is  not  snfacient. — ^A.  We  do  not  know  abont  that; 
that  is  the  of^cial  committee,  and  we  do  not  x>articipate  in  it. 

Nos.  44  and  45,  *  *  Joint  traffic  associations  and  poolmg  contracts. "  I  have  touched 
on  pooling  contracts,  but  not  on  so-called  freight  associations. 

l^e  term  association  is  a  misnomer,  and  has  been  for  4  or  6  years.  Although 
it  is  claimed  by  some  that  what  is  done  at  these  meetings  might  be  considered  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  act,  there  is  no  other  way  to  prevent  wrong  dis- 
crimination and  violent  fluctuation  of  rates,  but  to  have  some  sort  of  conference 
to  find  out  what  each  is  going  to  do.  Of  late  years  nothing  has  been  done  but  to 
discuss  what  ought  to  be  done— what  is  proper.  One  man  says , ' '  I  think  this  ou^ht 
to  be  done,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it  unless  somebody  has  good  reasons  against  it." 
That  is  about  all  they  can  do  at  present,  it  is  all  they  can  amount  to  under  the 
present  law.  If  you  will  take  the  matter  of  rates  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  on 
grain  alone,  it  is  fairly  illustrative  of  the  situation.  If  there  is  not  to  be  any 
unanimity  of  action  by  agreement  as  to  rates  between  Omaha  and  Chicago,  one 
will  publish  one  rate  and  another  another.  Leaving  entirely  out  of  the  question 
the  effect  upon  the  railroads  of  the  unknown  character  of  the  rate  to  Omaha,  the 
rule  again  touches  the  x>eople  east  of  Omaha  where  the  long  and  short  haul  ques- 
tion comes  in,  and  where  the  rate  made  by  the  Burling^n,  for  instance,  is  the 
maximum  for  any  intermediate  point.  There  may  be,  without  conference,  a 
lower  rate  published,  say,  on  the  Rock  Island,  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  than  by 
our  road.  For  21  miles  we  are  absolutely  side  by  side;  east  of  that  point,  we 
diverge  a  little,  but  still  at  a  close  distance,  4, 5,  or  6  miles  up  to  10  or  12  miles 
ax>art.  They  would  have  a  lower  rate  from  Omaha  than  we  have,  and  as  it  is  a 
maximum  rate  at  intermediate  x>oints,  the  rates  at  stations  idong  their  line  south 
of  ours  are  lower  than  the  rates  at  opposite  points  on  our  road.  We  may  not 
know  it  for  a  little  bit,  we  may  not  nnd  it  out,  but  in  the  meantime  the  towns 
sdong  our  road  are  suffering  a  local  discrimination  as  between  themselves  and 
other  towns  only  a  few  miles  away.  So  it  goes  all  through  the  country.  There 
is  an  absolute  necessity  of  some  conference,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  rates, 
but  to  know  ourselves  what  the  other  rates  are  to  be.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
escape  a  chaotic  condition  without  some  sort  of  railroad  conferences.  I  think 
we  have  pending  suits  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000  for  excessive  rates,  and  the 
only  condition  on  which  the  cases  can  be  made,  is  to  make  it  appear  to  the  court 
that  tiiese  rates  were  made  by  agreement  between  competing  railroads  contrary 
to  the  antitrust  act.  They  never  have  been  in  that  territory,  in  no  instance  have 
they  been  by  agreement;  but  we  have  met  frequently  to  compare  freely  and  say 
what  these  rates  are  on  each  road.  If  a  man  says  my  rate  is  so  and  so,  and 
another  thinks  it  is  too  low,  aU  he  can  do  is  to  put  his  rate  down.  As  to  a  com- 
bination of  roads  to  maintain  rates,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Judge  Shiras 
said,  in  a  preliminary  hearing,  that  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  these 
rates  were  made  xmder  an  a^eement  in  restraint  of  competition,  it  was  unlaw- 
ful; but  how  much  too  high,  it  was,  he  said,  imTX)S8ible  for  the  jury  to  determine. 
A  jury  may  decide  so  and  so  to-day,  and  to-morrow  the  same  question  may  arise  in 
another  case  before  another  jury  and  the  decision  may  to  entirely  different. 
There  would  lie  no  stability  of  rates,  and  could  not  be  under  the  jury  system. 

These  associations  are,  m  this  district  to-day,  nothing  but  conferences  to  find 
out  what  has  been  done;  they  have  had  no  power  since  the  trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  case. 

The  real  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  Ab  far  as  the  associations  are  concerned 
they  do  not  do  much  finxnl  to  the  railroads.  They  help  us  to  compare  notes  and 
get  our  rates  reasonably  in  line  to  prevent  local  discrimination,  but  they  are  no 
permanent  remedy;  a  man  can  change  the  rate  whenever  he  pleases. 

Ab  to  the  other  branch  of  that  topic,  **The  policy  of  legalizing  i>oo1b,"  it  seems 
to  me  more  essential  than  this.  It  seems  to  me,  in  conclusion,  if  the  commission 
could  be  vested  with  sufficient  power  to  regulate  rates,  leaving  with  the  carriers 
the  same  right  tiiat  other  people  have,  the  reasonable  right  to  go  to  the  courts, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  or  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  commission,  it  ought  to  be  made  lawrul  to  i>ool  competitive  business,  if  the 
commission  is  clothed  with  the  power  I  have  suggested. 

A  law  to  clothe  the  commission  with  universal  x>ower  to  make  rates  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  at  aU  times,  I  think,  would  defeat  itself. 

Q.  They  do  not  desire  that  power? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  commission  do — ^it 
would  be  inoperative.  To  put  that  immense  amount  of  responsibility  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  upon  the  GK>vemment  through  any  bureau, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  absurd. 
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Q.  If  they  are  invested  with  the  right  to  readjust  rates  under  complaint,  sab- 
iect  to  appeal,  would  you  have  their  decision  go  into  effect  immediately? — A. 
That  treads  somewhat  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case;  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
say  further  than  this,  that  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  regulated  bylaw  they  should 
have  all  the  protection  that  other  people  have  from  legal  regulation;  they  should 
have  all  the  rights  that  any  other  citizen  has,  no  more.  I  think  the  method  of 
investigating  and  getting  at  the  facts  should  be  changed,  and  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  commission  has  made  the  point  to  good  effect,  that  the  case  should  go  to 
the  court  on  appeal  with  the  same  testimony,  unless  some  new  issue  has  been 
raised,  as  in  ordinary  practice. 

I  think  the  commission  ought  to  be  strengthened.  I  say  this  on  the  assumption 
that  the  law  regulating  railroads  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  intended  to  regulate 
railroads  to  a  reasonable  degree.  If  this  is  so,  it  ought  to  be  modified  and 
changed,  so  that  the  conmiission  can  regulate  them,  and  so  we  can  get  some  relief 
from  this  local  discrimination. 

I  can  not  but  repeat  that  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  prohibition  and  the  pen- 
alty, have  been  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose;  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  true  idea  of  removing  an  evil  is  to  remove  the  cause,  and  I  do  see 
how  you  can  very  effectually  remove  the  cause  by  laying  such  a  severe  penalty 
on  the  corporation  that  the  corporations  themselves  vml  be  the  policemen  or 
guardians  of  this  proi)osition.  I  never  heard  a  shipper  discuss  that  question  so 
far  as  I  know.    I  believe  that  thinking  business  men  will  approve  what  I  say. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  £1, 1899, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  MR.  C.  C.  EMERSON, 

Produce  dealer^  SL  Paul,  Mimi. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  11:15  a.  m.,  November  21,  1899,  Mr.  C.  C.  Emerson 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  trans- 
portation as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  name,  address, 
business,  and  place  of  business?— A.  C.  C.  Emerson,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  produce 
business;  26  East  Third  street. 

Q.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  state  to  the  Commission  any  complaints  that 
you  have?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  enter  into  the  matter  of  rates,  or  very 
little,  if  at  all.  Our  ^reat  difficulty  in  shipping  vegetables  in  bulk,  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  is  that  we  meet  with  great  shrinkages  at  destination,  and  we 
feel,  sometimes  unjustly  perhaps,  the  blame  is  on  the  part  of  the  party  unloading 
the  car;  and  if  we  could  have  railroad  supervision  of  the  discharge  of  cars,  a 
great  deal  of  that  would  be  saved.  Another  point,  the  Western  Railway  Asso- 
ciation are  very  stringent  in  collecting  their  freights  on  loading  weights  rather 
than  discharge  weights,  and  we  have  quite  a  large  number  of  shippers  over  that 
part  of  the  country;  there  is  quite  a  heavy  traffic  in  that  line.  We  should  have 
some  redress  in  some  way;  they  should  not  accept  the  word  of  the  loader  as 
absolute  fact  and  not  give  any  credence  to  the  word  of  the  partv  unloading. 

Q.  The  receiver?— A.  The  receiver.  I  think  the  ground  for  it  is  that  the 
receiver  or  middleman  is  not  there.  The  shipper  loads  the  cars  himself,  or  by 
some  representative,  at  i)oint  of  origin,  and  he  will  say,  for  instance,  that  he  has 
loaded  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  36,000  pounds,  into  the  car.  The  party  that  receives 
it  will  report  back  32,000  or  34,000  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be— sometimes  a  less 
shrinkage  than  that,  and  not  impossibly  a  larger  one;  he  produces  positive  proof, 
in  his  own  opinion,  that  that  is  what  the  car  contained.  The  railroad  people, 
through  their  weighing  association,  insist  on  the  payment  of  freight  on  86,000 
poun<&  under  such  conditions,  they  having  turned  the  car  over  to  the  man  who 
received  it,  in  bulk,  and  giving  no  supervision  whatever,  no  counting  of  the 
number  of  loads  discharged  from  the  car,  or  the  weight  of  them,  and  leaving  us 
with  the  loss  of  the  goods  if  there  were  any,  and  compelling  us  to  pay  the  freight 
on  the  weight  as  reported  at  the  loading  station. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  an  actual 
shrinkage  in  potatoes?— A.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  slight  shrinkage;  we  figure  quite 
carefully  that  2  per  cent  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  liatural  shrinkage.  Of  course, 
there  is  more  or  less  moisture  absorbed,  and  more  or  less  sand  or  soil  that  may 
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have  adhered,  and  may  be  rattled  off,  but  in  nnloading  cars  the  past  season,  loaded 
by  some  of  my  men,  I  have  had  them  turn  out  within  100  or  200  pounds  in  the  car- 
load, discharge  weight.  It  is  generalljr  conceded  among  shippers  that  2  per  cent, 
if  proper  care  is  g^ven  at  both  ends,  will  cover  the  shrinkage. 

Q.  fiow  do  you  account  for  this  shrinkage  of  4,00O  pounds,  from  36,000  to  32,000 
pounds? — ^A.  There  are  sometimes  men  who  are  a  little  neglectful  in  their  methods, 
and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  there  have  been  cases  where  a  load  has  been  acci- 
dentally omitted  from  the  report. 

Q.  A  wagon  load?— A.  A  wagon  load  has  been  omitted  from  the  report  because 
of  no  supervision  of  the  party  unloading. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  matter  for  the  railroads  to  control?  Is  not 
that  a  matter  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer? — A.  It  is  impossible  for  the  seller 
to  be  present.  Take  a  man  handling  10  or  20  cars  a  day,  as  more  or  less  of  us  do 
in  busy  times  of  the  year.  It  is  imx)ossible  to  have  a  man  at  the  destination  un- 
loading these  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  would  it  do  for  the  railway  company  to  weigh 
the  car  at  the  terminal  point?  It  has  track  scales? — A.  Then  they  are  track 
weights;  there  are  great  discrepancies  in  them. 

Q.  Do  you  find  railway  weights  satisfactory;  are  they  accurate? — A.  Not  accu- 
rate. I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that  that  occured  2  or  3  da^s  ago.  I  had 
a  car  loaded  on  the  Milwaukee  road;  my  own  men  loaded  them,  weighea  them  on 
team  scales.  They  were  hauled  into  St.  Paul  and  weighed  on  Milwaukee  track 
scales  under  Western  railway  supervision,  and  they  made  them  weigh  3,710 
pounds  more  than  the  team-scale  weight.  We  ordered  the  car  over  to  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  and  requested  them  to  weig[h  them  under  the  same  conditions  on  their 
track  scales,  Western  railway  supervision,  and  they  weighed  210  pounds  more 
than  my  team  scale,  making  a  discrepancy  of  about  8,500  pounds  between  their 
two  weights  the  same  day. 

Q.  You  find  a  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  the  marked  weight  of  the 
car?— A.  When  weighed  light. 

This  was  the  loaded  car? — ^A.  This  was  the  loaded  car. 
Now  then,  they  took  the  marked  weight  of  the  car? — ^A.  Yes.    - 
Not  the  actual  weight? — ^A.  In  both  instances,  I  understand.    'Hiere  would 
not  be  any  other  way  but  to  take  the  marked  weight  of  the  car  for  tare, 

O.  Is  not  that  marked  weight  the  weight  after  the  car  came  out  of  the  shop, 
and  when  it  has  been  out  a  year,  has  not  the  actual  weight  changed? — A.  It  is 
very  apt  to  be  so.  Very  often  we  ask  to  have  the  car  weighed  empty,  to  find  a 
remedy.  We  think  that  if  the  railroad  people  say,  *  •  we  have  hauled  6(K)  bushels  for 
you  in  the  car,"  and  compel  us  to  pay  freight  on  600  bushels,  on  the  assertion  of 
the  man  that  loaded  it  that  he  put  that  much  in,  they  should  deliver  us  600 
bushels. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  with  discriminations  and  rebates  in  St.  Paul,  rail- 
roads giving  advantages  to  one  shipper  more  than  to  another? — ^A.  Not  very  much 
complaint  of  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Less  than  there  used  to  be? — A.  I  think  we  hear  less  of  it  than  we  used  to; 
especially  last  year  I  know  it  has  been  very  strict. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  grain  trade  there? — ^A.  No,  I  am  not;  it  is  out 
of  my  line. 

Q.  You  have  elevators  in  St.  Paul?— A.  Yes,  one  or  two,  not  many;  the  grain 
trade  of  St.  Paul  is  very  light,  except  on  the  track. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Where  do  these  shipments  of  potatoes  and  produce,  that 
you  handle,  generally  originate?— A.  We  handle  them  from  points  on  the  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth,  or  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  more  or  less  from  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Wisconsin  Central. 

Q.  The  destination  is  St.  Paul? — A.  The  destination  is  likely  to  be  any  town; 
our  shipments  are  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  to  Chicago?— A.  Very  little;  some,  of  course,  as  crop  conditions 
require  the  product  of  one  locality  in  another.  At  the  present  time  our  shipments 
are  running  southeast  and  east,  to  Virginia,  Washington,  Louisana,  Kentucky, 
Indiana.  A  great  mskny  times  they  go  southwest:  but  this  year  the  crop  conditions 
are  such  that  we  can  not  get  into  that  territory  We  find  our  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  medium  sized  markets;  the  difficulty  in  the  small  markets  is  very  slight,  and 
in  large  markets,  like  Chicago,  the  railroad  people  do  superintend  the  discharge  of 
cars,  and  while  we  do  get  some  shrinkage,  they  account  for  it  by  tare  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  accept  payment  of  freight  on  the  basis  of  their  discharge 
weights.  It  is  all  run  over  tneir  team  scales  in  markets  like  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  markets.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  markets  such  as  Peoria,  EvansviUe,  and  other  places  of  that  iize.  The  shippers 
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feel  if  the  railroads  were  interested  with  us  to  have  the  discharge  of  these  cars 
saperintended,  so  that  no  drayman  conld  get  a  load  ont  of  the  car  without  giving 
a  receipt  for  it,  then  we  shoaid  have  a  check  not  only  on  the  companies,  but  on 
ttte  freight,  and  might  know  very  nearly  accurately  what  we  were  doing.  In 
other  words,  we  should  have  some  reason  why  there  was  a  shortage  from  the 
point  of  8hii>ment  to  destination.    It  is  very  burdensome  sometimes. 

Q.  The  railroads  have  a  system  of  supervising  the  discharge  of  freight  in  the 
large  markets,  and  you  would  like  that  extended? — A.  Yfe  would  like  to  have^it 
extended  to  every  station. 

Q*  Do  you  think  that  can  be  done  by  legislation,  or  must  it  come  out  of  the 

evolution  or  progress A.  (Interrupting.)  I  do  not  see  why  legislation  would 

not  be  the  remedy  that  we  would  have  to  look  for. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  under  the  present  rates  could  afford  to  have 
these  men  employed  to  supervise  the  discharge  of  freight?— A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of  many  more  men.  Even  if  we  had  to  pay 
something,  we  would  rather  pay  for  that  supcrrvision  than  not  have  it.  We 
should  be  money  ahead  by  havmg  to  nay  a  certain  amount  for  that  supervision, 
although  we  believe  rates  are  prontable. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  specific  case  in  your  experience  where  shipping  over 
the  same  roe^  you  have  been  favored  witn  this  supervision  in  a  large  market, 
and  could  not  get  it  in  a  small  market? — A.  Yes,  I  could  g^ve  you  instances  of 
tibat  kind. 

Q.  If  you  can,  I  think  you  might  as  well  do  so.— A.  Take  the  Burlington  road; 
they  give  that  sui)ervision  in  St.  Louis;  they  claim  eversrthing  is  weighed  from 
track  scales.  I  could  g^ve  you  a  particular  illustration  of  one  car;  I  can  not 
give  you  the  exact  number  of  bushels,  but  this  particular  car  I  shipped  from 
Princeton,  Minn.,  to  St.  Louis.  The  party  loading  it  gave  very  good  proof  of 
putting  in,  say,  480  bushels.  I  have  the  written  statement  of  the  agent  at  St. 
Louis  that  only  420  odd  bushels  was  discharged  from  the  car.  Of  course  I  had 
to  settle  on  that  basis  with  both  parties,  the  loader  and  the  shipper,  in  that  par- 
ticular case,  because  I  had  that  evidence. 

Q.  That  was  a  case  where  supervision  was  not  particularly  satisfactory? — A 
It  was  not  as  satisfactory  to  the  loader,  but  it  left  me  right.  Now,  whether  the 
agent  was  careless  in  his  supervision  or  not  I  would  not  undertake  to  say;  but 
it  relieved  me  of  carrying  the  Durden— the  road  accepted  freight  on  the  discharge 
weight. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  the  loader,  or  the  iierson  of  whom  you  purchased,  for 
480  or  420  bushels?— A.  Four  hundred  and  twenty.  He  had  not  evidence  nearly 
as  ffood  as  I  had  of  the  discharge. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  getting  at,  the  illustration  I  asked  if  you  could  give  me, 
was  whether  the  Burlington  road  gave  this  supervision  in  St.  Louis  and  did  not 
at  a  smaller  station?— A.  I  am  sure  they  do  not  at  Peoria;  for  instance,  they  allow 
the  cars  to  be  turned  over  to  the  receiver  there  with  no  supervision  whatever  of 
the  discharge  ot  the  car;  the  car  is  simply  delivered  to  the  Duyer  in  bulk. 

Q.  In  other  words,  your  contention  is  that  in  the  case  cited  you  were  able  to 
settle  with  the  railroad  by  paying  freight  on  420  bushels,  whereas,  if  you  had 
shipped  that  same  car  load  to  Peoria,  you  would  have  had  to  pay  freight  on  480 
bushels? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Hakris.)  Have  you  any  other  complaints  to  make  except  as  to 
potato  snipments  from  St.  Paul? — ^A.  The  minimum  weight  on  perishable  goods 
IS  quite  an  injury  to  the  traffic,  especially  in  fruits — California  rruits;  they  have 
raisied  the  minimum  on  that.  We  find  that  not  only  in  the  winter  time,  wn3n  it 
is  not  necessary  to  ice  the  refri^rator  cars,  but  also  in  the  summer  time  when  it 
is,  a  car  of  that  character  heavily  loaded  to  the  roof  comes  in  in  very  poor  condi- 
tion There  is  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  ii  there  is  no 
escai)e  it  settles  back  and  must  of  necessity  decay  the  fruit.  The  heavy  loading 
causes  the  shipper  to  commence  icing  at  l^Mt  80  days  earlier  than  under  the  old 
way  of  a  lighter  TniTiinrnm,  It  used  to  be  20,000  and  now  it  has  advanced,  I  think, 
to  26,000.  In  the  case  of  cars  from  the  South  in  the  summer  time,  melons,  toma- 
toes, and  all  things  of  tiiat  kind,  if  a  car  is  loaded  heavily  to  the  roof,  we  g^t  very 
poor  results;  the  fruit  is  in  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  not  only  a  loss  on  the 
car,  but  it  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  market.  A  carload  of  oranges  came 
into  St.  Paul  Satur<^  morning,  loaded  so  you  could  not  put  another  box  of 
oranges  in  the  car.  Tne  temperature  of  the  car  was  70°  this  season  of  the  year. 
Fortunately,  the  fruit  was  not  overripe  and  it  did  not  injure  it;  but  had  it  oeen 
ripe  fruit,  there  would  have  been  a  shrinkage  of  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  they  special  cars?— -A.  Yes;  made  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Ventilated?— A,  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  this  particular  shipment;  I  did 
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not  see  it  myself.  I  presmne  it  was  a  ventilated  car,  a  regular  refrigerator  car, 
I  understand,  with  the  ventilators  open. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  these  cars  nsnally  owned  iy  the  roads  or  by  the 
shippers? — ^A.  I  think  a  large  share  of  them  are  owned  by  these  great  companies 
like  Armour  cars  and  Fruit  Growers*  Express. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoHysoN.)  Does  not  the  railroad  company  give  you  the  same 
rate  on  the  ^.000  as  on  the  20,000?— A.  We  must  pay  a  higher  rate  for  the  20,000, 
or  nay  for  26,000. 

Q.  You  get  26  at  the  same  rate  as  you  would  20?— A.  The  rate  on  20,000  is  higher 
per  100  pounds  than  on  26,000.  They  can  load  into  the  car  any  number  of  thou- 
aaads  of  pounds  above  the  minimum,  and  pay  same  rate  per  car.  In  this  car  there 
wer»  370  Dozes;  not  over  26,000  pounds;  that  was  just  loaded  to  the  minimum. 
We  find  in  potatoes  the  same  difficulty— putting  80,000  the  minimum.  A  car 
with  400  bushels,  8  feet  deep,  vriH  carry  with  much  less  liability  of  decaying  heat 
than  one  loaded  with  500  bushels,  which  would  necessitate  loading  it  between  4 
and  5  feet  deep.  While  they  are  new  and  in  an  immature  condition  they  are  very 
susceptible  to  heat,  and  decay  is  very  often  caused  by  the  necessity  of  loading 
heavy.  If.  unfortunately,  we  get  a  small  car  that  we  must  load  nearly  to  its 
ca^unty,  tnat  loads  it  very  deep. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  noade  these  complaints  before  the  rail- 
way associations  tliat  have  classification  in  charge? — ^A.  ^o;  we  have  only  made 
these  to  the  different  general  agents  of  the  roads  over  which  we  do  business. 

Q.  These  matters  of  minimum  and  maximum  carloads  are  determined  by.  the 
classification  committee,  are  the^  not?— A.  I  think  so;  I  understand  so. 

Q.  Well,  would  not  the  classification  committee  listen  to  an  api)eal  of  this 
kind? — A.  They  have  not,  so  far. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Have  they  been  asked  by  you? — ^A.  We  have  an  associa- 
tion of  potato  shippers;  it  is  not  very  old,  but  they  went  before  them  once  in 
regard  U>  this  matter,  and  different  parties,  different  shippers,  have  been  before 
them.  I  myself  have  never  been  to  their  classification  committee;  I  have  only 
appealed  to  the  roads  with  which  I  have  been  doing  business. 

9.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  have  a  feeling  that  the  large  association  of 
shippers,  including  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  would  not  be  able  to  secure  from 
the  railroads  a  modification  of  such  a  rule  as  this? — ^A.  Yes;  because  our  business 
extends  over  such  a  wide  country  and  beyond  these  particular  roads.  For  instance, 
take  the  Southern  roads.  A  great  many  potatoes  are  shipped  from  our  country 
to  the  South — ^Louisiana  and  Texas — and  they  turn  our  appeal  down  by  sc^ng  they 
can  not  control  the  classification  or  minimum  of  the  connecting  lines.  They  have 
got  to  load  in  such  a  way  that  the  connecting  lines  will  receive  the  cars  in  the 
same  condition;  and  we  must  protect  ourselves  by  knowing  their  requirements 
and  loading  accordingly. 

Q.  Would  a  uniform  classification  for  the  whole  United  States,  promulgated  by 
the  Interstate  Cknnmerce  Commission,  if  necessary,  answer  your  nee&? — ^A.  I 
should  think  so. 

Q.  Should  you  be  in  favor  of  a  national  unifoi-m  classification? — A.  Yes;  I 
should. 

i^.  Subject  to  the  amendment  and  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Conqer.  )  Do  you  think  a  uniform  classification  for  the  entire  country 
feasible? — ^A.  On  our  commodities,  I  do  not  see  why  not.  We  find  now,  under 
certain  conditions  sometimes,  when  there  are  no  special  rates  in  effect,  that 
potatoes  for  New  York  and  New  England  points  take  a  higher  classification  east 
of  Chicago  than  west,  and  consequently  there  is  an  advance  in  rates. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  possiblv,  because  of  the  volume  of  shipments 
of  a  certain  product  in  certain  portions  of  tne  country,  the  railroads  were  justified 
in  making  a  different  classification  for  it? — A.  Could  they  not  reach  that  in  their 
rate,  making  special  rates  covering  these  differences,  rather  than  in  the  classifi- 
cation?   Have  they  not  done  so? 

O.  No;  I  think  it  is  done  generally  in  classification. — ^A.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  oiscover  they  have  been  made  special  rates  upon  occasion.  For  instance,  at 
the  present  time  the  Western  roads  from  St.  Paul  to  Montana  points  have  reduced 
their  rates.  Possibly  they  would  call  it  through  their  classification,  but  they  do  not 
so  notify  us.  Potatoes  have  been  75  cents  a  hundred  from  St.  Paul  to  Helena.  The 
15th  of  November  they  notified  us  of  a  reduction  in  rate  to  60  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  that,  do  you? — ^A.  No;  but  the  classification,  where  it 
is  on  one  line  of  road — perhaps  they  just  put  it  down.  I  did  not  look  that  matter  up; 
but  I  think 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris,  interrupting.)  Yon  say  a  special  rate?— A.  A  special 
rate. 

Q.  It  does  not  come  nnder  the  classification,  does  it? — A.  Not  as  I  under- 
stand it? 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  We  were  speaking  aboat  a nniform  classification  for  the 
entire  country.  On  account  of  the  facilities  for  shipping  potatoes  in  the  Nortii 
the  roads  would  g^ve  them  a  lower  classification  than  in  tne  South  or  West;  xkw- 
sibly  a^in,  in  the  South,  the  volume  of  cotton  to  be  diipped,  and  consequently 
the  facilities  for  handling  it  that  the  railroads  possess,  might  be  such  that  it  could 
be  given  a  lower  classification  than  it  could  in  the  North  or  West.  I  was  asking 
you  whether  you  had  gone  into  the  transportation  question  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  express  an  opinion  that  uniform  classification  for  l^e 
country  is  feasible? — ^A.  I  have  not  investigated  that,  1  confess,  as  thoroughly  as 
I  might,  perhaps.  I  have  ^ven  more  thought  to  the  matter  of  rates,  for  we  have 
had  to  deal  with  these  special  rates  more  than  with  classification.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  classification  is  brought  up;  they  g^ve  us  joint  rates  from  our  points  to 
different  points  in  the  country,  and  that  has  been  done  as  crop  conditions  have 
required. 

Q.  (ByMr.C.  J.  Harris.)  Docarloadlots  enter  into  classification? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  rate  made  on  carload  lots? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  one  point 
that  I  intended  to  speak  of  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  cars.  For  instance,  if  we 
load  apples  in  barrels,  they  give  us  a  count  on  that,  but  they  do  not  on  potatoes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqbr.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  railroads  had  made  rates  to 
you  as  crop  conditions  required? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  I  wisn  you  would  amplify  a  little  on  that,  and  illustrate  or  explain  what 
you  mean;  have  they  given  you  a  lower  rate  when  crops  are  large  than  they  do 
when  the  crop  is  small? — ^A.  Yes;  for  instance,  I  think  in  1897  we  had  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  potatoes.  The  prices  were  very  low,  and  the  existing  rates  at  that  time 
pronibited  our  crop  from  going  to  sections  of  the  country  that  could  use  it  at  the 
price;  and  rates  were  made  that  would  enable  us  to  put  the  goods  in  those  markets. 
For  instance,  rates  were  made  to  us  at  one  time  to  New  England  points,  Boston 
points,  where,  with  the  existing  tariff  rate,  the  freight  was  more  than  the  value 
of  the  potatoes  in  Boston.  The  reduction  of  the  rate  was  made  to  enable  us  to 
go  in  there  and  unload  the  stock  at  a  fair  .price. 

Q.  About  what  was  that  reduction? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive,  but  I  think  it 
was  from  <M)  to  40  per  100  x)ound8. 

Q.  The  railroads  then,  at  that  time  at  least,  cooperated  with  you  and  the  pro- 
ducer?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  you  permitted  to  see  the  tariff  sheets  whenever  you 
desire  to  do  so? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  ^e  the  rates  you  g  t  always  the  ones  on  the  teriff  sheets?— A.  The  ones  we 
always  get;  ves.  ^metimes  they  are  billed  through  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
one  we  get,  for  instance,  through  billing,  but  we  ultimately  get  those  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Do  you  not  sometimes  get  better  than  the  tariff  rates? — 
A.  Oh,  I  do  not  remember  all  the  past. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  rate  cutting  as  prevalent  now  as  it  has  been  in  the  past? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  was  more  prevalent  in  hard  times  tlian  in  good  times? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Perhaps  more  tne  adjusting  to  proper  conditions  than  the 
cutting  of  rates.    I  think  whenever  there  has  been  any  cut  it  has  been  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Not  to  favored  8hipi)er8?--A.  Not  to  favored  shippers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  shippers  in  your  market  that  have  advantages 
over  others  in  the  same  line  of  business? — A.  I  think  not,  no. 

Q.  There  have  been  at  times  in  the  past?— A.  I  should  not  wish  to  swear  to  that. 
I  think  now  they  are  very  strict  and  stringent  in  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  ia  better  for  all  interested  to  have  a  rate  to  all  alike,  or  do 
you  think  it  is  better  to  be  able  to  get  a  lower  rate  sometimes?— A.  I  think  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  everyone  to  have  a  uniform  rate,  and  let  everyone  know  just 
what  is  going  on.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  competition  when  you  do  not  know 
what  the  other  fellow  is  getting. 

Q.  When  this  change  in  rates  to  the  East  was  made,  or  when  you  have  been 
able  to  get  a  reduced  rate,  it  being  made  to  all  alike,  do  you  know  whether  that 
has  been  made  by  lowering  the  rate  or  changpig  the  classification? — ^A.  I  could 
not  tell  you.    My  impression  has  been  by  mamng  a  special  rate. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  made  by  some  one  road,  or  by  all  the  roads? — A.  Sometimes 
by  one  road,  but  the  others  fall  into  line  immediately. 
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Q.  And  soon  meet  it?---A.  Yee.  I  think  that  crop  illtustration  I  was  speakinpf  of 
was  to  enforce  valnes  from  the  West,  from  Washington,  to  the  East,  at  a  tmie 
when  we  handled  a  great  many  potatoes  from  that  section.  We  shipped  them 
through,  and  we  had  a  rate  from  Washington.  The  original  rate  was  90,  and 
they  reduced  it  to  60  cents,  and  then  let  in  a  large  amount  of  potatoes  that  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  handled. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  consequence  of  these  reductions  in 
rates;  in  other  words,  take  1897,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  from  60  to  40  cents  to 
New  England  x)oints;  when  the  next  season  came  was  the  lower  rate  or  the  higher 
one  put  m  force? — ^A.  I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  I  would  not  be  positive  about 
this;  of  course  I  know  40  cents  was  the  rate  of  the  reduction;  I  would  not  be 
positive;  it  would  dex>end  very  much  upon  the  crop  condition  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  do  anything  this  year  on  a  40-cent 
rate;  it  would  not  have  let  us  in  there  at  all;  it  has  had  no  effect  before  this  year. 

Q.  Has  the  tendency  of  the  rates  been  upward  or  downward? — ^A.  They  nave 
been  very  firm  during  the  past  season. 

Q.  B^  that  you  mean  during  the  past  2  or  3  months? — ^A.  Yes;  there  have  been 
no  special  rates  made. 

Q.  Covering  a  period  of  years,  how  do  the  rates  of  the  past  year  compare  with 
the  rates  of  5  or  10  years  ago?  In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  transportation 
charges  are  as  much  now  as  they  were  10  years  ago? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
they  are;  the  volume  of  business  from  our  part  of  the  country  is  much  larger 
than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and  rates  have  not  been  as  high  during  the  past  8  or  4 
years  as  they  were  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  then,  you  haven't  much  complaint  as  to  the  rates;  your 
particular  complaint  to-day  is  that  you  wish  to  have  the  sui)ervision  of  the 
unloading  of  cars? — ^A.  Yes;  we  want  the  same  supervision  of  ffoods  shipped  in 
bulk  in  our  line  that  is  granted  where  goods  are  shipped  in  packages.  Carloads 
of  apples  are  always  checked  out;  we  have  no  difficulty  in  checking  out  a  carload 
of  apples  and  keeping  our  account  with  the  railroad  people  with  a  carload  of 
apples  shipx)ed  in  barrels,  but  with  potatoes  we  have  not  had  the  business 
cnecked. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  ship  x>otatoes  in  barrels? — A.  Very  infrequently,  but  quite  often 
in  sacks. 

S.  Do  you  have  supervision  of  them  when  they  are  shipped  in  sacks? — A.  We 
it  much  easier  toget  supervision  of  them  than  when  they  are  shipped  in  bulk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  make  a  statement  of  so  many  Dags,  don't 
vou?— A.  Yes;  it  is  very  seldom  you  can  get  a  bill  of  lading  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  sacks.  They  sometimes  have  a  book,  thoueh  they  really  don't  account  for 
anything,  and  they  don't  give  you  an  absolute  bill  of  lading;  and  at  some  of  the 
smaller  stations  they  don't  even  do  that  in  loading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  not  riffht  there  a  remedv  for  this  whole  fault;  that  is 
to  say,  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  would  compel  the  road  to  g^ve  an  accurate 
and  definite  bill  of  lading  for  so  many  pounds  or  so  many  packages,  as  the  case 
might  be? — ^A.  Very  likely  that  would  cover  the  tMng;  I  should  expect  it  would. 
Then  we  should  have  something  to  go  by ,  that  we  could  produce  as  an  absolute  fact. 

C^.  It  would  seem  to  me  evident  that  to  get  direct  to  the  supervision  would  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  I  think  man^  difficulties  wotdd  oe  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  legislation;  but  I  should  think  that  supervision  would  very  quickly 
follow  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  would  compel  the  railroads  to  g^ve  an  abso- 
lute bill  of  lading. — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  do. 

Q.  The  bill  of  lading  would  become  a  contract  to  deliver  at  destination,  and  the 
man  who  receives  the  freight  should  receipt  for  it  at  the  place  of  shipment? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  that  would  do  the  thing;  of  course  that  would  necessitate  State 
supervision  or  something  of  that  kind,  of  weighing,  etc. .  but  if  (I!ongress  will  do 
that  I  think  it  would  give  us  the  remedy,  especially  if  enforced.  But  there  are  so 
many  different  sides  tnat  it  may  take  a  long  time  to  get  it  in  proper  shape. 

Testimony  closed. 
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OmeAee,  November  t£,  1899. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  MB.  J.  H.  HULBEET, 

Farmer  and  grain  dealer,  Fontanelle,  Iowa, 

The  snbcominiBsioii  on  transportation  met  at  10.90  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  Lorimer 
presiding.    Mr.  J.  H.  Hnlbert,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimeb.)  Please  state  yonr  name  in  fall. — ^A.  J.  H. 
Hmbert. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  post-office  address. — ^A.  My  x>08t-office  address  is 
Fontanelle,  Iowa;  mv  business  is  what  might  be  called  that  of  a  farmer,  although 
1  deal  in  grain,  banMng  business,  etc.;  but  my  principal  business  is  that  of  a 
farmer. 

Q.  Please  state,  in  your  own  way,  just  what  your  information  or  opinions  are 
about  the  present  elevator  system  and  its  connection  with  the  grain  business. — A. 
I  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  as  I  have  not  given  the  matter  my  close  atten- 
tion; but  I  should  think  that  it  was  an  advantage  from  what  I  lnow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  grain  buying  bus- 
iness?— A.  Seven  or  8  years. 

Q.  On  what  margin  or  per  cent  of  j^rofit  do  you  handle  and  buy  and  sell  wheat 
at  thepresent  time?— A.  We  are  not  m  a  wheat  country. 

Q.  Well,  com  then?— A.  Cent  and  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Q.  Eight  years  ago,  when  you  first  went  into  the  business,  what  was  the  mar- 
gin at  \^ch  you  handled  it;  more  or  less?— A.  More. 

Q.  How  much  more? — ^A.  There  was  not  so  much  shelled  com  to  handle  then 
as  there  is  now,  and  on  this  we  had  3  or  4  cents  at  that  time.  A  great  deal  more 
now  is  handled  as  shelled  com.    It  comes  from  the  farmers  shelled. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  margin  then  would  be  8  and  4  cents  a 
bushel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  lessened  margin  at  the  present  time? — ^A. 
When  we  bought  it  we  bought  it  at  its  market  value  and  changed  it  right  there. 
At  that  time  when  we  bought  our  com  there  was  snow  in  it;  it  was  wet  and  some 
of  it  poor  com,  and  we  had  to  clean  it  and  get  it  ready  for  market. 


Q.  Did  you  shell  it?— A.  Yes. 


Does  your  elevator  do  shelling  and  cleaning? — ^No;  there  are  four  different 
elevators,  and  we  have  one  sheller  m  the  bunch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Did  you  8  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  it  was  put  on  a  grade 
then. 

Q.  And  the  3  or  4  cents  margin  at  that  time  included  the  cost  of  shelling? — 
A.  Yes;  cleaning  it  and  getting  it  ready  for  market.  It  was  not  nearly  so  clean 
then  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Or  JEN.)  Where  is  the  shelling  done  now?— A.  With  the 
farmer. 

Q.  With  the  farmer?— A.  Yes;  he  does  it  to  save  hauling.  When  it  is  hauled 
to  town  shelled  he  gets  a  load  of  50  or  <M)  bushels  at  a  time  of  shelled  com,  whereas 
if  the  corn  were  not  shelled  he  would  only  have  25  or  30  bushels;  and  then  he 
has  the  cobs,  which  he  keeps  at  home,  and  he  uses  a  good  deal  of  them. 

Q.  You  are  not  interested  in  any  of  the  elevators  you  speak  of? — ^A.  No;  just 
our  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  tell  us  to  whom  you  sell  your  grain?— A. 
Well,  the  most  of  our  grain  is  sold  to  Harris  &  Co. ,  of  Chicago,  and  we  also  sell — 
I  can  not  remember  the  others — ^Perry,  Armour,  and  different  ones. 

Q.  Do  you  have  bids  from  other  cities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  bids  do  you  generally  get  during  a  week? — A.  I  can  not  say  how 
many  different  Dids;  5  or  6;  sometimes  more  ana  sometimes  less;  sometimes  they 
average  1  or  2  a  day.    We  have  daily  bids. 

Q.  is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  two  or  three  men  in  Chicago,  grain 
men,  control  the  price  of  the  different  grains  throughout  the  country? — ^A.  Well, 
I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Suppose  two  or  three  men  in  Chicago  should  get  together  and  set  a  price  on 
grain,  vmat  effect  would  that  have  on  other  markets?  Would  it  affect  the  Min- 
neai)olis,  St.  Louis,  or  Peoria  markets?- A.  I  dont  think  it  would. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  or  three  men  in  Chicago  to  set  the  price 
on  grain?— A.  Well,  the  prices  range  differently.  In  St.  Louis  sometimes  it  would 
be  a  cent  a  bushel  higher,  and  at  Peoria  the  same  way,  and  at  other  times  Chi- 
cago is  the  highest  market.  This  firm  of  Harris  &  Co. — ^I  don't  understand  their 
grain  comes  to  Chicago  at  all;  in  fact,  I  understand  that  it  does  not. 

Q.  As  Chicago  put  a  lowlprice  on  grains,  you  could,  instead  of  shipping  it  there. 
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ship  to  other  markets;  is  that  yonr  nnderstandiiig? — A.  I  understand  we  can  sell 
to  Uarris  or  Armonr  to  better  advantage  than  we  can  ship  it  here  and  sell  it  on 
the  track. 

Q.  But  if  they  attempted  to  put  a  price  on  grain  and  should  bear  the  market, 
the  result  would  be  that  you  would  ship  to  other  cities? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  ^ou  can  sell  to  them  to  better  advantage  on 
the  track  there  than  you  can  bring  it  to  Chicago  and  sell  it  on  the  track  here;  is 
t^t  what  you  say?— A.  Yes;  we  sell  the  most  of  our  grain  on  the  track  there — 
put  it  on  the  cars  there. 

Q.  At  the  elevator? — A.  To  these  two  firms,  yes.  While  the  majority  of  it  goes 
to  these  two  firms,  we  sell  some  at  Peoria. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  there  any  other  local  buyers  in  your  market;  in  other 
words,  do  you  have  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Are  there  more  tlum  one  there  in  the  town? — ^A.  One  visits  just  one  town. 
Where  does  he  sell? — A.  To  the  same  nlaces  as  we  do. 
In  Chicago?— A.  To  Harris  &  Co.,  and  different  buyers.    The  American  Com- 
mission Company  ships  to  Louisville  sometimes. 

Q.  Sometimes  to  Louisville? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  this  grain  is  shipi>ed  to  Louisville  is  it  sold  on  the  track  at  your 
town? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  exception  could  you  make  to  the  statement  you  just  made,  that  you 
can  sell  to  better  advantage  on  the  track  at  home  than  you  could  to  send  it  here? 
In  other  words,  is  it  your  opinion  that  Armour  and  other  grain  men  of  Chicago — 
that  is,  the  larger  dealers — ^have  a  better  freight  rate  than  you  can  get? — A.  I  don't 
know  that  they  have;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  My  idea  has  always 
been  that  men  who  buy  like  these  Louisville  men,  that  they  buy  for  seaboard  inspec- 
tion and  weights,  and  that  they  go  over  lines  that  give  them  a  better  freight  rate 
than  we  can  get;  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  offered  on  track  at  your  local  market  rate  and  then 
pulled  out  to  the  seaboard  on  anothar  rate? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  it  is,  prob- 
ably.   A  great  deal  of  our  grain  is  wheat  from . 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Otjbn.)  It  does  not  come  here  and  go  into  the  elevator, 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  We  shipped  grain  in 
August,  and  our  weights  did  not  come  in  until  dav  before  yesterday.  It  was 
shipped  and  sold  to  parties  in  Des  Moines,  and  it  has  been  out  since  August.  We 
just  got  the  weights  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  That  is  8  months  or  more? — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  long  time. 

<^.  Did  you  have  to  carry  them  8  months? — ^A.  No;  we  drew  what  is  Known  as 
a  bill  of  lading  for  the  amount  of  it. 

Q.  Where  this  grain  is  shipx)ed  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  on  the  other  road, 
what  mention  is  miEtde  as  to  the  destination  in  the  bill  of  lading? — A.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question,  for  I  have  not  i>aid  enough  attention  to  it. 

Q.  What  roads  do  they  generally  ship  over? — ^A.  Harris  ships  over  the  Burling- 
ton. I  also  think  P.  B.  Armour  has  the  Burling^n,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  it.  I 
am  sure  Harris  has. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  they  bill  from  your  place  through  to  the  sea- 
board?— A.  I  understand  so.  The  firm  or  firms  we  sell  to  bill  out  over  the  Bur- 
ling^n  from  Mississippi  River.  Now,  we  send  grain  to  St.  Louis,  which  is  the 
Miarissippi  River  terminal. 

Q.  Have  the  farmers  of  your  section  any  grievances  against  transportation 
comi>anies,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

(^.  They  are  entirely  satisfied,  are  they? — ^A.  Seem  to  be.  It  is  very  hard  to 
satisfy  a  farmer,  however. 

Q.  What  complaints  do  those  who  are  not  satisfied  make?— A.  The  complaints 
they  would  make  would  be  about  cars.  Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  get  cars,  and 
when  you  get  them  you  have  to  load  in  48  hours.  For  instance,  a  farmer  would 
order  his  cars  and  snell  his  com  and  then  the  cars  would  not  come.  Sometimes 
he  would  have  his  com  shelled  a  week  or  10  days  before  he  could  get  a  car. 
Those  are  the  complaints  they  make  against  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  that  true  this  year,  and  has  it  been  true  for  several 
years? — ^A.  It  has  been  true  for  several  years. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.}  You  say  the  farmer  has  only  48  hours  in  which  to 
load  his  cars?  That  keex>s  him  from  shipping  to  a  large  extent,  directly,  does  it 
not? — ^A.  You  can  fill  the  cars  in  one  day  if  you  are  a  dealer,  and  have  your  grain 
right  there,  but  the  farmer  can  not  do  that. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  his  com  is  out  in  the  country,  and  he  can  not  shell  his 
com  and  bring  it  in  in  one  day,  and  if  he  does  bring  it  in  maybe  he  can  not  get 
the  cars,  so  it  makes  it  difficult  for  him. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  member  of  any  farmers*  organization? — ^A. 
No. 

(J.  Have  the  farmers  in  your  part  of  the  country  an  organization? — A.  I  don*t 
think  so. 

Q.  The  Grange  has  no  existence  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  shipped  your  grain  to  Chicago  and  sold  it  in  the  competitive 
market  here? — ^A.  Yes;  lots  of  it. 

Q.  Could  you  do  better  under  that  system  than  under  the  present  one? — A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  (Bjr  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  was  the  advantage  of  shipping  it  here 
to  commission  men,  as  against  selling  it  to  people  on  the  track  at  your  place? — ^A. 
Well,  we  got  more  money  out  of  it  to  sell  it  there.  It  would  be  a  cent  or  so  a 
bushel  more  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  more  by  selling  it  at  home  than  you  would  get  if  you  shipped  it 
here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  condition  still  exists? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  sold  it  there  at  the  Chicago  market  price,  did  you? — A.  We  got  a  card 
bid  every  morning  with  daily  price.  Of  course  we  compared  it  to  the  Chicago 
market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Is  it  higher  or  lower  than  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket?—A.  Take  the  freight  out  and  it  is  higher. 

Q.  But  if  you  take  tne  transportation  out  it  is  lower  than  it  would  be  in  Chi- 
cago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  How  are  these  dealers  able  to  do  that — ^to  i)ay  you  more 
for  the  wheat  at  your  market  than  it  is  worth  here  after  the  freight  is  paid? — A. 
I  don't  know  that. 

<^.  Does  it  follow  that  they  are  able  to  get  that  erain  in  here  at  less  than  the 
tariff  rates? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
Harris  or  any  of  these  elevator  men  can  handle  it  to  much  better  advanta^^e  than 
we  can.  For  instance,  our  wheat  comes  right  from  the  farmer;  it  is  mixed  up 
with  dirt  and  is  right  from  the  machine;  it  is  brought  right  to  the  car  and  sent  to 
them  and  they  can  make  a  grade  out  of  it.  That  we  could  not  do,  but  they  can, 
as  they  have  the  machinery  to  do  it  with. 

Q.  is  that  true  of  com  as  well? — A.  Yes;  to  a  great  extent.  And  it  is  the  same 
now  about  the  billing  of  these  cars  of  grain;  they  bill  out  at  the  actual  weight  or 
take  the  minimum  car  weight. 

Q.  The  minimum? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  often  put  in  more  grain  than  that  weight  would  indicate? — ^A.  At 
some  of  the  stations  we  weigh  and  put  on  the  bill  every  bushel  that  goes  in  the 
car,  and  usually  they  are  the  minimum  weight.  On  a  car  of  60,000  pounds  we 
put,  say,  56,000  i)ounas  and  from  that  to  60,000;  but  in  the  last  2  or  3  months  we  have 
been  very  scarce  on  cars  and  we  have  had  instructions  from  the  railroad  company 
to  load  them  10  per  cent  more  than  the  capacity. 

Q.  Where  they  were  loaded  in  that  way  did  they  in  paying  the  freight  pay  for 
the  actual  weight? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No. 
You  don't  pay  the  freight? — A.  No. 

What  is  corn  (j noted  at  at  your  place  to-day,  or  the  last  quotation  you  have 
had? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  freight  rate  per  bushel  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  these  men  in  Chicago  pay  you  more  for  grain  at  your  place  than 
you  could  get  by  shipping  it  in  here  yourself — ^that  is,  that  the  price  of  grain  at 
your  place,  with  the  freight  added,  is  more  than  you  could  get  in  Chicago  ror  it? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  base  such  a  statement  as  that  upon? — A.  I  know  from  what  we 
have  done.  We  have  shipped  a  good  deal  of  g^ain  here.  My  recollection  is  that 
our  corn  rate  was  17  cents — but  I  could  not  say  definitely;  that  is  my  impression — 
for  100  pounds. 


Q.  Seventeen  cents  per  100  pounds? — A.  Yes. 


If  your  price  for  com  at  Fontanelle  is  80  cents  a  bushel,  and  your  freight 
on  a  bushel  is  10  cents  to  Chicago,  that  makes  40  cents  a  bushel  here  in  Chicago? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  market  price  of  com  in  Chicago  at  that 
time  would  be  less  than  40  cents?  You  say  you  buy  on  weight  there  and  add  the 
freight  to  it  and  ship  it  to  Chicago,  and  that  the  price  of  com  in  your  place  with 
the  freight  added  amounts  to  more  than  you  can  sell  it  for  in  Chicago — ^more  than 
the  market  price  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  think,  at  least. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  ship  your  grain  to  Chicago  now? — A.  When  we  consigned 
it  ourselves  we  sent  it  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Peoria. 
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Q.  But  you  can  tell  very  easily  if  you  have  a  bid  of  so  much  for  com,  what 
amount  it  will  bring  there,  and  you  can  also  see  what  it  is  worth  in  Chicago. — 
A.  The  only  way  liat  I  can  explain  the  proposition  is  that  they  get  better  freight 
rates  than  we  could:  and  they  also  have  the  faculty  for  cleaning  and  handling  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  When  you  consign  grain  to  Chicago  to  the 
commission  men,  is  it  received  here  at  the  same  grade  it  would  be  received  from 
yon  on  the  track  by  the  elevator  men? — ^A.  No:  it  is  received  here  and  sold  in  its 
grade  after  inspection. 

Q.  Well,  would  that  be  the  same  grade  or  higher  or  lower  than  that  at  which 
the  elevator  men  would  purchase  it  from  you  on  the  track?— A.  The  grain-pur- 
chasing man  don't  buy  third-grade  grain  or  third-grade  wheat  and  oats.  While  it 
comes  here  it  will  come  here  4,  and  sometimes  2  and  3,  you  understand.  You 
don't  know  just  what  you  are  getting  here  until  it  comes  out.  You  ship  grain 
here  and  it  may  be  gp*aded  2  ana  3  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  This  grain  that  you  sell  on  the  track  there — do 
they  buy  your  grain  uncleaned  and  pay  you  the  full  price  for  the  grain,  including 
the  treating  and  handling?— A.  They  do  if  it  insx>ects  up  to  the  grade. 


Q.  If  it  inspects  a  certain  grade? — A.  Yes. 


Then,  wnen  these  buyers  come  to  clean  that  grain,  there  would  be  a  certain 
loss,  would  there  not? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  your  gp*ade  is  3,  they  will  take  it  and  run  it  through  the 
machinery  and  make  a  No.  2  grade  out  of  it.  and  the  difference  is  all  loss? — A,  Yes, 
that  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  That  disposes  of  the  dirt,  and,  of  course  there, 
is  some  shrinkage,  but  they  get  a  better  grade  of  grain,  and  that  more  than  offsets 
for  the  other  losses?— A.  The  independent  grain  buyers  do  not  attempt  to  change 
the  grade  there.    They  buy  the  grain  in  the  car  just  as  it  comes  from  the  farmer. 


Chicago,  111..,  November  Si2, 1899, 

TESTIMOlfY  OF  ME.  PAUL  MORTON, 

Second  vice-president  of  the  Atchison ,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  RaUxcay  Company. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of 
November  22,  1899,  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Paul  Morton  was  duly 
sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name.— A.  Paul  Morton. 

Q.  And  your  business. — A.  Second  vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fe — the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  system.    In  charge  of  its  commercial  affairs. 
And  your  post-office  address. — A.  Great  Northern  Building,  Chicago. 
You  have  prepared  a  statement? — A.  Yes. 

Will  you  in  your  own  way  make  your  statement? — A.  After  going  over  this 
little  book  you  sent  me,  I  took  up  these  various  questions  as  they  appear  in  the 
book,  so  that  perhaps  they  may  strike  you  as  being  somewhat  scattered.  I 
would  like  to  read  you  what  I  have.    [Reads  from  paper] . 

The  effect  of  rate  wars  and  unrestricted  competition  is  injurious  to  the  ship- 
ping community,  the  railroad  employee,  as  well  as  to  the  carriers  themselves. 

Stabilitv  in  f reij^ht  rates  is  just  as  essential  as  unfluctuating  import  duties. 
Violent  cnanges  in  rates  of  transportation  are  always  accompanied  by  com- 
mercial distress  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  others  who  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  already  laid  in  their  stock  of  goods.  When  rates  are  demoralized 
merchants  are  either  forced  to  strain  their  credit  by  buying  more  than  they  want 
or  they  have  the  humiliation  of  seeing  others  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
low  rates  selling  goods  for  less  than  they  can  with  profit. 

Ticket  scalpers  are  not  permitted  to  exist  in  any  other  civilized  country  than 
the  United  States,  and  ougnt  not  to  be  tolerated  here.  They  are  the  cause  of  much 
dishonesty  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  I  believe  that  the  railroads  could  by  united 
action  drive  them  out  of  business.  Tickets  should  always  be  sold  over  the  coun- 
ters of  the  railroads  themselves  as  cheanly  to  the  public  as  they  are  sold  at  times 
privately  by  some  of  the  roads  to  ticket  brokers.  There  should  be  national  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  to  protect  the  traveling  public  as  well  as  the  railroads.  In 
asking  for  legislation  prohibiting  scalpers  the  railroads  are  asking  for  nothing 
more  than  proper  police  regulation  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and  the  traveling 
public,  audit  ought  to  be  given  them. 

The  result  of  consolidations  of  small  railways  into  large  systems  has  been  to 
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lower  the  charges  for  tran8X)ortation,  improve  the  service  rendered,  and  advance 
wages.  The  facts  will  show  that  the  large  systems  of  railways  pay  better  wages 
as  a  role  than  the  small  roads  pay.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  employee  o^  a 
large  company  is  more  pnstly  treated  and  there  is  less  favoritism  shown  than  on 
the  smaller  hnes.  This  is  easilv  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  on  the  small 
roads  the  officials  in  charge  get  better  acquainted  and  have  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  employees  than  is  possible  on  the  large  systems. 

Passenger  rates  in  the  United  States  will  average  lower  and  the  service  better 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  rates  are  somewhat  higher  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East,  but  the  difference  in  fares  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  the 
difference  in  density  of  population. 

Passes  are  given  for  many  reasons,  almost  all  of  which  are  bad  ones.  There 
should  be  no  passes  printed.  Even  railroad  officials  or  employees  traveling  on 
other  lines  than  those  they  work  for  should  be  required  to  pay  fare.  The  ciiief 
reason  that  stimulates  a  man  to  ask  a  railroad  company  for  a  free  pass  is  that 
somebody  else  has  it.  Passes  are  ^ven  for  personal,  political,  and  commercial 
reasons,  and  in  exchange  for  advertising;  for  services  and  fo.*  various  other  rea- 
sons. I  am  in  favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  railroad  passes,  and  this  view  is 
held  by  a  large  number  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
extract,  quoted  below,  from  the  proceedings  of  a  meetme  of  executive  ofacers 
of  Western,  Northwestern  and  Southwestern  railroads,  held  in  October  last  in  St. 
Louis: 
"  Recommended: 

**  First.  That  all  free  or  reduced  transportation  of  every  description,  both  State 
and  interstete,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  railroad  employees,  be  discontinued. 

"  Second.  That  reduced  or  free  transportation  to  railroad  employees  be  very 
much  restricted. 

"  Third.  That  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  leading  American  lines  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  this  subject,  with  the  end  in  view  of  entirely  stopping 
the  pass  abuse. 

**  Fourth.  That  a  copy  of  these  recommendations  be  submitted  to  all  lines,  with 
the  request  that  they  each  go  on  record  as  to  their  views,  and,  if  they  favor  dis- 
continuing the  practice  of  issuing  free  transportation,  state  how  many  railroads 
they  believe  should  subscribe  to  tne  movement  in  order  to  make  it  effective.'* 

The  foregoing  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  executive  officers  of  265 
railroads,  representing  a  mileage  of  184,000  miles — ^practically  all  of  the  mileage 
of  the  country. 

Replies  in  favor  of  radical  action  in  either  abolishing  or  restricting  the 
issuance  of  free  transportation  have  been  received  from  129  of  the  railroads  thus 
addressed,  representing  150,590  miles. 

While  this  indicates  that  a  large  ^rox)ortion  of  the  railroads  want  to  shut  off 
the  free  pass  abuse,  I  doubt  if  anything  ever  comes  of  it  until  Congress  passes  a 
law  prohibiting  it. 

There  should  be  no  unjust  discriminations  in  rates  of  freight  or  fares  in  favor  of 
individuals  or  localities. 

Transportation  is  a  public  service  and  the  charges  are  in  the  nature  of  a  tax. 
They  should  be  absolutely  fair  to  all.  Almost  any  kind  of  legislation  that  will 
insure  this  will  be  wise. 

One  great  difficulty  that  the  railroads  have  to  contend  with  is  the  adjustment 
of  relative  rates  from  com^ting  ^stributing  points.  Much  money  has  been 
wasted  in  contending  for  differential  rates  in  favor  of  this  place  or  that,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  tribunal — such  as  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission — 
empowered  to  settle  such  disputes.  Many  of  the  rate  wars  of  the  Western 
country  have  been  caused  by  such  contentions,  and  the  result  has  generally  been 
a  restoration  of  old  conditions,  an  arbitration,  or  a  slight  concession  of  some 
kind  or  another. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  American  railroads  ought  to  put 
lower  rates  on  imported  or  exported  articles  than  on  domestic  except  where 
forced  to  by  foreign  competition. 

I  think  that  to  a  very  large  degree  the  excessive  competition  that  has  existed  on 
exx)ort  traffic  has  been  between  the  American  carriers,  and  that  the  rates  have  not 
been  justified  by  the  competition  from  foreign  countries.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  some  elasticity  in  rates  on  manufactured  goods  for  export  in  order 
to  extend  our  markets  in  other  countries,  but  I  do  not  see  why  these  rates  should 
in  any  way  interfere  or  be  considered  in  connection  with  domestic  rates.  We 
produce  cereals  as  cheap  as  any  other  country,  and  such  producto,  it  seems  to  me, 
can,  when  exported,  pay  our  regular  domestic  rates. 

I  make  a  distinction  between  our  agricultural  products  and  our  manufactures, 
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becanae  in  agricnltnre  we  already  lead  the  world,  while  in  mannfactnres  we  are 
only  getting  ready  to  do  so. 

I  think  freight  rates  are  generally  published  and  posted  conspicnonsly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  bnt  I  think  the  x>08ting  is  a  good  deal  of  a  farce  and  an 
mmecessary  burden  on  the  railroads.  I  mean  by  that  the  posting  in  the  freight 
offices  and  at  the  stations.  I  am  safe  in  sa^ng  that  there  is  not  one  intelligent 
man  out  of  a  hundred  that  can  go  into  a  railroad  station,  where  all  the  tariffs  of 
that  company  are  properly  published  and  posted,  and,  without  assistance,  get  for 
his  own  use  any  g^ven  rate  in  any  given  time  under  24  hours,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  sure  he  had  it  after  he  got  it.  I  have  been  in  the  railroad  business  25 
years,  and  am  tolerably  familiar  with  the  publication  of  tariffs  and  the  mi^dng 
of  rates,  but  I  should  hesitate  to  go  into  the  office  of  any  other  railroad  and  try 
to  find  a  rate  there  for  myself;  I  don't  think  I  could  do  it. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  governmental  establishment  of  maxiinum  and  minimum 
rates,  unless  at  the  same  time  maximum  cost  of  wages,  rails,  ties,  fuel,  and  other 
supplies  are  arranged  for.  Transportation  is  in  every  respect  a  composite  service, 
and  unless  the  prices  of  the  component  parts  are  fixed,  the  idea  of  fixing  a 
maximum  price  on  the  whole  seems  unreasonable. 

Take  the  present  situation :  After  severalyears  of  depression  the  railroads  find 
themselves  with  the  lowest  published  tariffs  in  force  that  ever  existed.  These 
have  been  caused  by  hard  times  and  lisht  business.  The  revival  of  trade  has 
resulted  in  an  advance  in  prices  of  all  kinds  of  material.  Steel  rails  have  doubled 
in  price  and  all  articles  of  iron  have  made  a  similar  advance.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  the  supplies  a  railroad  uses,  and  it  is  estimated,  if  the 
present  prices  are  maintained,  that  it  will  amount  to  |300  per  mile  per  annum  for 
all  the  railroads  in  the  Western  country.  This  is  equal  to  an  increase  in  fixed 
charges;  in  fact,  it  comes  ahead  of  interest.  We  have  to  pay  our  operating  and 
maintenance  charges  before  we  pay  our  interest. 

I  think  there  are  more  freight  classifications  in  use  than  there  ought  to  be,  and 
believe  in  a  universal  classification,  although  the  effort  to  bring  about  such  a 
change  failed  because  of  the  various  opinions  respecting  classification  held  by  men 
from  different  parts  of  the  countrv.  The  Fittsburs  man  was  in  favor  of  very  low 
rates  on  articles  of  iron,  because  they  comprised  a  lairae  portion  of  the  tonnage  on 
his  road,  while  the  California  man  thougnt  the  Pittsburg  man's  proposition  was 
too  low,  because  his  line  in  Califomia  only  hauled  iron  incidentally  and  it  con- 
stituted a  very  small  proportion  of  his  tonnage.  Thus  it  was  with  many  other 
articles.  I  favor  the  appointment  of  an  expert  commission  to  make  a  railroad 
classification,  and  believe,  once  adopted  and  adjusted  to  our  commerce,  that  it 
would  be  a  wise  measure. 

I  am  in  favor  of  railroad  associations  and  legalized  pooling.  The  chief  object 
of  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  to  prevent  unjust  disCTiminations  between 
individuals  or  communities.  In  prohibiting  pooling  the  same  law  went  a  very 
long  waj  in  obstructing  the  result  most  wishea  for. 

Legalized  pooling  wm  come  nearer  creating  stability  in  rates  than  anything 
yet  proposed.  It  would  put  a  premium  on  honesty,  and  make  it  exi)ensive  for 
the  railroad  company  that  cuts  a  rate  or  x>ays  a  rebate. 

Legalized  pooling  wiU  come  nearer  insuring  the  small  shipper  and  the  small 
town  a  fair  opportunity  to  grow  than  any  other  plan  yet  proposed.  It  will  neces- 
sitate a  fair  ae%l  all  around,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  m  the  interest  of  every 
shipper  who  wants  nothing  but  equality  in  freight  rates. 

Legalized  pooling  will  afford  protection  to  the  railroad  investor.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  tied  up  in  railway  securities,  and  this 
enormous  property  ought  to  be  reasonably  and  equitably  treated. 

Legalized  pooling  among  railroads  is  not  in  restraint  of  brade,  and  differs 
materially  from  legalized  combinations  in  the  sale  of  merchandise.  The  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  regulate  the  railroads,  and  various  States  undertake  to  fix  the 
rates  to  be  charged.  This  of  itself  makes  legalized  pooling  in  transportation  a 
very  different  proposition  from  a  pool  in  other  commodities  where  prices  are 
fixed  by  individuals. 

Legalized  pooling  will  stop  unrestricted  and  disastrous  competition,  and  ought 
to  result  in  preventing  a  reouction  in  the  wi^s  of  the  railroad  employee.  There 
are  about  1,000,000  men  directly  engaged  in  the  transportation  service  of  the 
country,  and  they  are  well  paid.  It  is  of  no  small  imx)ortance  that  the  sources  of 
the  incomes  of  these  men  be  notimiMdred. 

Le^ilizedpooling  will  g^ve  the  small  town  a  better  chance  to  grow.  There  are 
already  sufficient  magnets  in  our  large  cities  to  induce  the  people  from  the 
countiy  to  leave  it,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  tenaency  should  not 
be  stimtdated  by  unreasonable  transportation  advantages. 
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Unless  legalized  pooling  is  authorized  by  Congress,  the  rail-ways  of  the  country 
are  more  than  likely  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  few  owners,  and  then,  without 
being  legalized,  a  pool  of  uie  earnings  is  accomplished. 

In  view  of  the  poor  outlook  for  legalized  pooBng,  this  concentration  of  owner- 
ship has  alread]^  commenced.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  think  that  such  a  combi- 
nation would  insure  better  service  to  the  public  without  any  unreasonable 
advances  in  the  rates.    In  fact  I  think  the  rates  would  be  lower. 

I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  similar  body,  has  come 
to  stay.  I  am  in  favor  of  its  having  proper  authority,  and  am  willing,  under 
legalized  pooling,  that  it  should  be  empowered  to  pass,  subject  to  review,  upon 
the  reasonableness  of  rates.  I  go  further  than  most  railroad  officers  in  stating  that 
I  shotdd  like  to  see  all  transportation,  both  State  and  interstate,  subjected  to  the 
supervision  of  a  Federal  conmiission. 

There  is  too  much  coujQict  between  States  to  suit  me.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
a  State  railroad  commission  taking  action  to  nullify  an  order  issued  by  the  Inter- 
state Commission.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  State  snould  endeavor  to  so  adjust  its 
rates  of  transportation  as  to  unjustly  discriminate  against  shipi)ers  outeide  of 
said  State.  For  this  reason  I  beheve  the  public  generally,  and  the  railroads  too, 
would  be  better  off  if  a  Federal  commission  could  pass  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  our  inland  transportation.  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point  and  to  add  that! 
doubt  very  much  if  a  Federal  commission  can  accomplisn  what  it  ought  to  and 
what  will  be  expected  of  it  unless  it  has  control  of  State  rates.  The  State  and 
interstate  rates  are  so  interwoven  that  they  must  necessarily  be  considered 
together. 

I  am  opposed  to  governmental  ownership  of  railroads.  Where  it  occurs,  rates 
are  higher  and  service  is  inferior  to  our  own.  The  introduction  of  politics  into 
the  transportation  of  the  country  would  be  followed  by  serious  complications,  in 
my  o|)inion. 

I  think  the  American  transcontinental  lines,  and  the  American  wage-earner, 
should  be  protected  against  the  inroads  of  a  foreign  carrier.  If  our  coastwise  com- 
merce is  to  be  confined  to  shix>s  carrying  the  American  flag,  and  foreign  bottoms  are 
to  be  excluded  from  that  traffic,  then  I  insist  that  the  commerce  by  rail  from  one 
State  to  another  should  be  confined  to  our  own  railroads,  and  that  any  law,  or 
absence  of  laws,  that  permits  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  to  carry  freight 
from  one  State  in  the  United  States  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  another 
State  in  the  United  States  is  unreasonable  and  unfair;  and  especially  do  I  think 
that  it  is  altogether  wrong  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  should  engage  in  this 
traffic  and  at  the  same  time  demand  that  the  American  lines  shall  do  we  business 
direct  and  charge  10  per  cent  higher  rates  than  they  say  they  will. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that,  left  to  competition  and  other  natural  laws, 
the  railroad  problem  would  adjust  itself,  and  I  am  of  that  opinion;  but  the  large 
majority  of  people  do  not  recognize  this  and  therefore  Federal  regnilation  is  vmh 
us  undoubtedly  as  a  permanent  condition. 

This  being  the  case,  I  think  that  railway  construction  should  be  subject  to 
su^rvision  of  the  Federal  authorities.  I  do  not  believe  that  new  roads  should  be 
built  unless  a  ^ood  reason  can  be  shown  for  their  necessity. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  two  last  panics  was  an  overconstruction  of  railroads. 
The  unnecessary  paralleling  or  duplication  of  lines,  the  invasion  of  territory 
already  well  served,  and  new  railroads  projected  to  blackmail  existing  lines  shotdd 
not  be  permitted. 

In  revising  the  interstate-commerce  act,  this  should  be  well  considered.  If  it 
is  fair  to  regulate  the  transportation  lines  of  the  country,  it  is  likewise  just  that 
they  should  receive  ample  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  that  the  legal  interpretation  of  that  post- 
ing was  that  he  must  keep  a  book  of  rates  subject  to  the  call  of  anvone— subject 
to  inspection  by  the  public? — ^A.  They  have  them  xK)sted  up  around.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  decided  that  we  had  to  have  them  hung  up  outside 
of  the  dex>ot  office  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  where  anyone  might 
come  in  and  look  at  them  and  make  out  the  rates  if  he  can.  Bates  are  published 
from  one  station  to  everj  other  station,  and  it  makes  it  very  bulky.  They  are 
hung  up  all  over  the  inside  of  the  station  principally  for  the  average  citizen  to 
look  at,  and  then  he  is  obliged  to  ask  the  agent  to  find  out  what  the  rates  really 
are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  cover  all  the  sides  of  a  room  of  this  size? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  publish  these  rates  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  be  clearly  made  out? — A.  It  would  be  if  they  would 
not  try  to  publish  the  rate  from  one  station  to  every  other  station  in  the  United 
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8tatee.  The  railToads  of  the  conntry  are  pftying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
Ibtb  every  year  for  the  xmnecessary  pabhcation  of  rates,  I  think.  This  is  8ax>- 
poeed  to  be  for  the  information  of  the  general  public,  bnt,  as  I  said  before,  I  have 
been  in  the  railroad  bosiness  for  25  years,  and  I  wonld  not  trust  myself  to  pick 
out  the  rate  from  one  of  our  own  tariffs.  I  would  consult  with  the  rate  man 
and  a^  him  to  tell  me  the  rate  to  such  and  such  a  point.  The  general  public  can 
not  feel  itself  safe  in  undertaking  to  tell  the  rates  from  the  published  tariffs. 

Q.  Do  you  testify,  then,  that  the  rates  can  not  be  told  from  the  schedule?— A.  I 
think  that  if  a  man  will  invent  a  schedule  from  which  the  rates  can  be  more  intelli- 
gently understood  he  will  be  doing  a  great  favor  to  the  railroads.  I  don't  believe 
that  a  universal  distance  tariff  would  do  it,  and  I  don't  know  of  anything  else 
that  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  There  has  been  testimony  that  the  rate  from  Eng- 
land on  manufactured  articles  is  less  than  from  some  American  points. — ^A.  I  have 
known  the  rates  from  Hamburg  to  Denver  to  be  less  than  from  Chicago.  I  say 
that  is  unnecessary  and  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  American  railroad 
maxisgeTB.  It  ought  not  to  be.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  rate  from  Hamburg  to 
San  fxancisco,  wmch  can  go  entirely  bv  water,  it  is  a  different  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Mr.  Morton,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  should  be 
no  unjust' discriminations  between  communities;  did  you  use  the  word  unjust? — 
A.  Yes. 

Are  there  unjust  discriminations  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  I  think  there  are. 
Do  you  Imow  whether  there  are  or  not?>-A.  I  know  there  are. 
Could  you  specify  a  few  instances  for  the  benefit  of  the  commission?— A.  I 
prefer  not  to. 

Q.  I  should  like  to' have  your  idea  as  to  what  you  mean  by  just  discrimination. 
Is  tnat  set  out  in  your  paper,  do  you  think? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  what 
a  just  or  an  unjust  discrimination  is.  The  word  discrimination  is  a  broad  term. 
It  is  a  question  of  judgment.  By  unjust  discrimination  I  mean  preferential 
rates.  I  do  not  think  one  man  should  have  lower  rates  than  another  under  the 
same  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  who  has  one  carload  of  grain  to  ship  from  a  point  in 
Iowa  to  Chicago,  for  instance,  should  have  the  same  rate  as  the  man  who  ships 
100  cars?— A.  That  would  be  hardly  similar  conditions,  but  I  think  the  one-car 
man  should  have  the  same  rate  as  the  100.  I  think  the  railroad  can  handle  100 
cars  for  100  different  men  just  as  cheaply  as  for  one  man. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  the  same  for  less  than  a  carload.— A.  I  think  the  car- 
load should  be  the  unit.  Those  shipping  in  less  than  carload  lots  should  have 
the  same  rate  and  those  shipping  in  carloads  should  have  the  same  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  discrimination  as 
there  used  to  be  some  few  years  ago;  that  is,  A  getting  one  rate  and  B  another? — 
A.  In  one  way  there  is  more;  in  one  way  not  as  much.  I  think  there  are  fewer 
people  who  receive  the  benefits  of  preferential  rates  than  there  used  to  be,  but  I 
thimc  there  is  just  as  much  business,  or  more,  that  moves  on  preferential  rates. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  The  cargo  is  greater? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  not  think  that  applies  more  to  the  Western 
roads  than  the  Eastern? — ^A.  No;  it  is  pretty  general;  probably  less  of  it  in  the 
South  than  anywhere  else.    That  is  my  general  observation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  agree  with  the  president  of  a  Western  railroad, 
who  stated  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  present  is  a  farce,  and 
that  the  rates  as  published  are  not  maintained? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  verv  unfortunate 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  now  constituted,  has  not  more 
authority  than  it  has.    I  do  not  think  it  is  a  farce  by  any  means. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  think  the  published  rates  are  a  farce? — ^A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  the  published  rates  are  a  farce,  as  a  general  proposition,  but  I  think 
published  rates  are  sometimes  departed  from  by  secret  understandings  between 
railroads  and  shippers. 

Q.  What  methods  are  used  to  give  the  shipper  these  favors? — ^A.  About  all  the 
methods  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise. 

Q.  Is  the  payment  of  a  commission  one  of  the  new  ones? — A.  That  is  not  a  new 
one;  it  is  a  very  old  one. 

Q.  Is  it  coming  back  into  favor? — ^A.  Not  x>articularly.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  think  it  is  proper  and  lawful  to  pay  commissions  on  tickets, 
and  likewise  legal  topay  commissions  on  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  Harris.)  To  come  back  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ckmmiis- 
sion,  do  you  not  think  its  decisions  in  the  way  of  recommendations  are  generally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  followed  by  the  railroads?— A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Has  it  not  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  tiiat  respect?— A.  I  think  it  has.     The 
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decisions  have,  with  very  few  ezceptdons,  been  followed,  and  they  have  generally 
been  wise  decisions.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  the  mediary  between  the  public  and  the  railroad,  and  is  a  good 
thing  for  both. 

Q.  I  nnderstaxud  from  tiie  tMffciaKMiy  here  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  rates 
■kunM  1»  BBok  on  to  the  commiBHiom  in  Washiugtoit,  beeanM  it  gives  each  road 
a  check  wpon  the  others,  and  is  of  great  use  to  the  lines  thema^veai. — Jl.  I  think 
it  is  held  properly  that  all  rates  in  effect  shonld  be  filed  with  the  commiseioD.  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  done.  In  what  I  said  about  rates  being  made  public,  I 
was  referring  to  the  x>osting  of  rates.  I  objected  to  the  unnecessary  filing  of  rates 
in  local  railroad  offices  where  nobody  can  get  any  advantage  from  them. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  Washington. — A.  I  think  that  is  eminently  sound  and 
ought  to  be  aone. 

Q.  The  posting  of  rates  you  think  impracticable? — A.  I  think  it  unnecessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  refer  to  both  x>assenger  and  freight  rates? — ^A.  I 
refer  to  freight  rates;  it  is  all  right  to  post  passenger  rates. 

Q.  The  passenger  rates  that  are  posted;  that  is,  the  schedule? — ^A.  The  local 
rates;  if  a  man  wants  to  go  from  a  small  town  down  here  on  our  road  to  some 
station  un  in  the  State  of  Washington  he  will  have  to  ask  the  agent  what  the 
rate  is.  it  is  impossible  to  post  all  these  rates.  Under  the  law,  I  suppose  we 
are  expected  to  ao  it,  but  in  fact  we  do  not  do  it:  we  post  our  own  local  rates. 

Q.  On  your  own  line  of  road? — ^A.  Tes;  on  our  own  line  of  road. 

Q.  In  your  testimony,  where  you  say  that  the  public  are  unable  to  get  any  intel- 
ligence from  these  x>osted  rates,  you  referred  to  the  freight  schedule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  possible  for  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  find  the  passenger  rate? — 
A.  As  a  general  thing  they  have  a  local  rate,  wnich  is  about  3  cents  a  mile;  this 
the  people  know. 

Q.  From  the  schedule  as  posted  they  can  get  the  fact? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  the  officials  of  one  railroad  believe  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  a  farce  and  state  the  rates  are  not  maintuned,  we  must  con- 
clude that  that  railroad  does  not  maintain  the  rates  as  published? — ^A.  You  are 
perfectly  sound  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Does  it  follow  that  the  railroads  in  the  same  section  of  country  must  follow 
thesame  method? — ^A.  Unfortunately,  one  railroad  with  such  ideas  can  come  pretty 
near  demoralizing  rates  for  all  of  us.  It  is  just  a  question  of  forbearance.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  how  much  of  your  business  you  are  willing  to  let  the  other 
fellow  come  in  and  take  away  from  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  If  the  volume  of  business  that  road  is  carrjdng  continues 
to  mcrease,  is  not  a  war,  so  called,  likely  to  follow? — ^A.  A  x>oint  is  bound  to  be 
reached  where  things  will  snap.  At  the  present  time  business  is  good,  cars  are 
scarce;  we  all  of  us  have  more  demands  for  cars  than  we  have  cars,  without 
cutting  rates,  and  it  is  more  a  question  of  capacity  than  it  is  of  making  a  bid  for 
business  in  the  way  of  cut  rates;  but  in  the  long  run  a  cut  rate  takes  the  business. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  authority  that  could  be  given  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  would  reach  tMs  case  or  similar  cases? — ^A.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  problem ;  it  is  a  matter  that  we  have  all  considered,  and  the  only  suc- 
cessful way  of  getting  rid  of  competition  of  that  kind  is  to  buy  it  up. 

Q.  That  means  consolidation? — ^A.  Consolidation,  and  perhaps  another  road  to 
buy  up  later  on. 

Q.  Even  under  present  laws,  are  not  the  officials  of  that  road  liable  to  Govern- 
ment indictment  for  cutting  rates?— A.  I  think  so.  There  was  a  case  made 
once.  There  were  a  few  of  the  railroads  here  that  started  out  to  absolutely 
maintain  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  every  respect,  with  the  intention  that 
other  roads  should  do  the  same  thing.  They  made  a  case  against  one  road, 
and  the  president  of  the  road,  when  he  was  put  on  the  stand,  admitted  every- 
tiiing  that  was  charged.    Nothing  was  ever  done  with  him. 

Q.  It  has  been  contended  before  this  commission  in  Washington  that  the  com- 
I)etmg  or  suffering  railroad  or  railroad  officials  would  be  more  inclined  to  push  the 
case  against  the  competitor,  the  road  that  cut  the  rates,  if  the  penalty  of  the  law  were 
made  a  financial  one ;  in  other  words,  fine  rather  than  imprisonment.  We  should 
like  ^our  opinion  on  that  subiect. — ^A.  I  do  not  like  the  imprisonment  clause  of 
the  interstate-commerce  law  because  it  is  not  operative,  and  if  it  was  operative 
I  should  probably  like  it  less.  We  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  stop  it  if  the 
other  railroads  did,  and  I  would  not  hesitate,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  report 
other  railroad  men  that  were  found  cutting  rates,  provided  everybody  would  do  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  inclined  to  push  the  cases  now  where  there  is  a  criminal  clause  ? — 
A.  I  think  a  ver^  heavy  penalty  on  both  the  shipper  receiving  the  cut  rate  and 
the  railroad  Tnaifing  it  would  be  much  more  effective* 
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mBepresentatiye  Otjbn.)  And  more  easily  enforced?-;- A.  More  easily 
,  and  wonld  come  nearer  preventing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  would  the  snipper,  in  view  of  your  former  state- 
ment, know  whether  he  was  gettin^^  a  cut  rate  and  violating  the  law? — ^A.  They 
wonld  know.  These  cut  rates  are  given  on  shipments  of  some  heavy  freight;  they 
know  whether  it  is  a  cut  rate  or  not;  a  man  w^o  is  sMptmig  iwtiriiy biifc  al^BA^m: 
clbIj  or  Inmber,  dealing  in  some  specialty,  is  better jpostea  on  the  rates  on  that 
particular  commodity  than  the  railroad  men  are.  Tne  railroad  man  has  got  to 
Know  about  everything;  he  has  to  know  the  rates  on  all  kinds  of  commoaities. 
There  is  never  any  question  about  the  fact  of  a  man's  knowing  whether  he  has  a 
cut  rate  or  not  except  in  cases  of  mistakes  that  are  liable  to  happen. 

Q.  (By  Representetive  Otjen.)  You  have  testified  that  vou  favored  legalizing 
pooling ;  of  course,  these  restrictions  would  have  to  go  with  the  law  or  they  could  cut 
just  the  same  as  they  do  now,  could  they  not? — ^A.  1  think  under  legalized  pooling 
the  commission  should  have  power  to  say  what  the  rates  should  be.  i  think  it  ought 
to  be  just  as  incumbent  on  the  commission  to  say  whether  a  rate  was  unreason- 
ably low  as  whether  it  was  unreasonably  high.  I  know  of  rates  being  made 
unreasonably  low  for  the  purpose  of  getting  something  that  the  railroad  ought 
not  to  have.  I  have  known  a  railroaa  to  come  in  and  make  a  rate  on  some  com- 
modity that  it  never  hauled  and  never  expected  to  haul,  and  which  some  other 
line  had  every  reason  to  haul;  make  it  so  low  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  prox)or- 
tion  of  the  business. 

<^.  You  would,  then,  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority  to 
revise  rates? — A.  Prima  facie,  revise  them.  I  think  the  railroads  shoxdd  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  courto,  the  same  right  that  any  citizen  would  have. 

Q.  In  case  the  commission  decided  ux>on  a  rate,  you  would  have  that  stand  until 
it  could  be  reviewed  by  the  court?— A.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  is  not  very 
material;  I  think  that  is  not  worth  sticking  for.  I  should  personally  feel  as  if  the 
decision  of  the  commission  should  stand  temporarily,  should  be  accexrt;ed  by  the 
railroad  on  the  basis  that  the  railroads  were  allowed  to  make  contract  obligations 
with  each  other  for  a  division  of  the  earnings.  Of  course,  if  we  got  legalized 
pooling  there  would  be  no  way  of  getting  railroads  into  the  pool;  there  is  noth- 
mg  compulsory  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  one  railroad  holds  out  and  will  not  go  into  the 
pool,  you  are  entirely  helpless? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  then  a  case  of  fight. 

O.  (By  Representetive  Otjen.)  If,  then,  the  Interstete  Commerce  Commission 
had  authority  to  fix  rates,  you  could  largely  correct  some  of  these  difficulties  ? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Provided  there  were  penalties  attached  to  the  law  that  could  be  enforced  ? — 
A.  x  es.  The  trouble  witn  the  pooling  that  we  used  to  have  was  that  it  was  not 
legalized ;  no  railroad  could  commence  suit  against  another  railroad  for  balances;  it 
was  entirely  a  matter  of  good  faith. 

Q.  A  matter  of  honor,  uirgely?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  was  going  to  bring  out  a  distinction  between  the  power 
to  revise  the  rates  that  it  is  sometimes  proposed  to  give  the  Interstete  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  right  to  fix  the  rates  in  case  of  pool.  It  has  been  contended  by 
some  that  if  Txx>ling  is  to  be  legalized  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
be  g^ven  authority  to  absolutelv  fix  the  pool  rate;  that  in  cases  where  a  pool  is 
not  entered  into  by  the  roads  they  should  have  the  power  of  revision  as  regards 
differentials.  The  power  of  revision  is  practically  the  power  to  fix  the  rate,  is  it 
not? — A.  I  can  conceive  cases  where  it  would  not  be. 

Q.  What  protection  would  you  give  the  public  against  exorbitant  rates  if  pool- 
ing is  to  be  legalized  ? — A.  That  very  protection — tne  x)ower  of  the  commission  to 
revise  them. 

Q.  But  the  commission  at  present  has  no  x>ower  whatever  to  lower  or  raise 
a  rate. — A.  We  have  not  got  the  authority  to  pool  either;  I  think  the  two  should 
go  together. 

Q.  (By  Representetive  Otjen).  That  is,  the  law  should  be  amended  to  cover 
these  two  pointe? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger).  Some  have  contended  that  if  pooling  is  to  to  be  legalized 
the  Interstete  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  explicit  authorit^r  to  fix 
the  rates  between  the  points  where  the  pool  is  operative  ;  let  me  ask  first  if  that 
would  be  your  view  ?— A.  My  view  is,  they  should  have  control  of  the  rates ;  not 
necessarily  fix  them,  but  have  power  to  revise  them  under  the  pooline  contract. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Interstete  Commerce  Commission  wanto  to  be  charged 
with  the  work  of  fixing  the  rates,  but  in  case  of  complaint— in  case  it  can  be 
proven  that  the  rate  we  are  charging  under  this  pool  is  higher  than  it  ox^pht  to 
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be,  unreasonable,  that  the  commission  shall  pass  on  it  and  revise  it  if  the  facts 
warrant. 

Q.  Yon  mean  have  it  lowered  if  necessary  ? — Yes ;  and  I  think  if  the  case  was 
that  somebody  complained  a  rate  was  too  low,  they  should  have  the  right  to  advance 
the  rate,  if  they  thought  it  was  discriminating  against  localities.  I  have  known 
of  industries  starting  up  at  some  point  and  doing  quite  a  business — ^perhaps  a 
brickyard  at  St.  Pam,  doing  a  very  handsome  business— and  the  railroad  would 
come  in  and  make  a  rate  abnormally  low  in  order  to  bring  in  brick  from  some 
other  place,  and  thereby,  perhaps  unjustlv,  discriminate  against  some  locality. 
In  other  words,  rates  can  be  unreasonably  low  as  well  as  unreasonably  high. 

Q.  You  testified  in  your  paper  that  you  favor  an  expert  commission  to  arrange 
a  classification  schedule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  what  is  your  idea  there  as  to  the  expert  commission  ?  Should  it  be 
an  of&cial  commission,  or  should  it  be  one  appointed  by  the  railroads  amonff 
their  own  traffic  managers  ? — ^A.  The  railroads  at  one  time  appointed  a  universcu 
classification  committee,  which  consisted  of  representatives,  as  I  remember,  two 
from  New  England,  two  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  two  from  the  Middle  States, 
two  from  the  far  Western  States,  and  two  from  the  middle  Western  States.  I 
was  one  of  the  committee  representing  this  particular  section  of  the  country. 
This  was  over  10  years  ago.  As  I  remember,  we  agreed  upon  a  classification,  but 
it  never  was  adopted  because  of  these  local  influences  I  speak  of.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  shipping  public  if  an 
expert  conunission  should  do  that  work ;  some  commission  under  the  supervision, 
say,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  some  body  that  they  might 
appoint  or  select,  I  think  they  could  do  it  better  than  either  the  railroads  or  the 
shippers  could. 

Q.  If  universal  classification  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads,  why  did 
they  not  adopt  the  one  prepared  and  presented  to  them? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  nave 
been  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  generally,  but  there  were  some  features  of  the 
classification  that  some  particular  roads  in  some  particular  sections  of  the  country 
objected  to;  and  they  did  not  object  to  the  same  features. 

Q.  Different  geographical  conditions? — ^A.  The  Pittsburg  man  wanted  a  very  low 
classification  on  iron — iron  constituting  a  large  proportion  of  his  tonnage;  but  the 
California  man,  whose  road  only  hauled  iron  incidentally,  objected  to  any  such 
classification  of  iron,  because  his  principal  traffic  was  comi)osed  of  some  other 
commodity. 

Q.  Are  not  these  conditions  so  various  and  so  greatly  diversified  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  that  a  universal  classification  would  be  practically  impossible? — 
A.  I  think  not. 

S.  You  think  the  railroad  in  California  can  haul  iron  ore,  while  they  get  but 
e  of  it,  at  practically  the  same  rate  as  the  road  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Iron  ore 
is  not  now  hauled  on  the  classification.  In  quantities  it  is  always  hauled  at  com- 
modity special  rate. 

Q.  Is  that  equally  true  of  grain?— A.  It  is  always  hauled  as  a  commodity;  it 
appears  in  the  tariffs  under  the  head  of  grain.  That  is  true  also  of  the  coarser 
freights— lumber,  salt,  live  stock. 

Q.  You  think  your  opinion  is  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  leading  railroads? — 
A.  I  find  the  opinions  of  railroad  men  are  like  the  opinions  of  lawyers,  they 
differ. 

9.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  legalizing  pooling,  you  stated  that  in  your 
opinion  if  pooling  should  be  legalized  rates  would  be  lower.  Why  do  you  think 
that? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  testified  to  that.  I  testified  that  under  concentration 
of  ownership  I  thought  rates  would  be  lower.  My  reason  for  thinking  that  is 
that  concentration  of  ownership  means  great  economies  in  the  management  and 
operation.  There  is  more  money  wasted  in  the  railroad  business  than  in  any 
other  business  I  know  of.  We  are  all  spending  large  sums  of  money  for  adver- 
tising, for  soliciting  freights;  we  each  have  expensive  offices  on  Broadway  in  New 
York,  say,  with  high-salaried  agents;  we  are  always  running  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  unnecessary  trains.  With  concentration  of  ownership  that  would  be 
unnecessary.  The  service  could  be  just  as  good  and  could  be  done  with  great 
economy. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  that  in  your  opinion  to  legalize  pooling  would  check 
consolidation? — A.  I  say  that  unless  legalized  pooHng  comes  concentration  of 
ownership  will  come.  I  think  if  we  had  had  legalized  pooling  years  a^o  there 
would  have  been  more  systems  of  railroads;  the  necessity  for  combination  and 
concentration  of  ownership  would  have  been  less. 

Q.  And  if  we  do  not  have  it  in  5  years  now,  we  shall  have  fewer  systems? — ^A. 
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One  of  three  things  is  likely  to  occnr— legalized  pooling,  concentration  of  oThier- 
ship  and  consolidation  of  railroads,  or  Ghovernment  control. 

Q.  Which  of  these  three  is  the  most  desirable?— A.  The  first  one. 

Q.  Legalized  pooling?— A.  That  is  the  one  we  are  nearest  to;  the  second  is 
likely  to  come,  and  it  may  bring  the  third. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  Legalized  pooling,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission,  as  I  understand  vonr  testimony,  would  do 
away  with  discriminations?— A.  I  think  it  would;  1  tnink  there  would  be  fewer 
discriminations  than  there  are  now.  Tou  ask  which  I  prefer  of  l^e  three;  I  pre- 
fer concentration  of  ownership. 

Q.  That  was  what  I  concluded  from  your  testimony;  you  think  that  would  be 
the  most  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  general  public,  and  that  was  what  I  wanted 
to  bring  out. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Otjek.)  Would  not  classifications  by  sections  be  prac- 
ticable?—A.  That  is  practically  what  we  have  now.  There  is  what  is  ccJled  the 
Western  classification,  which,  practically,  is  everywhere  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  except  on  transcontinental  business,  and  there  the  transcontinental  classi- 
fication applies;  then  everything  east  of  the  Missouri  River  is  the  Eastern  classi- 
fication.   There  are  fewer  classifications  now  than  there  were  10  vears  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  universal  classification  would  be  better  Bian  the 
sectional  classification? — A.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  have  a  universal  classifica- 
tion, but  it  would  mean,  to  some  extent,  a  readjustment  of  the  rates,  iou  can 
make  the  rates  to  fit  any  classification.  A  universal  classification  might  be 
apnlied  everywhere  in  the  country,  but  the  rates  would  be  sectionsJ. 

Q.  The  rates  might  not  be  the  same  all  over  the  country;  the  rates  would  be 
different  in  different  sections  of  the  country? — ^A.  Tes;  the  rates  will  vary  with 
the  cost  of  doing  business;  it  costs  more  to  do  business  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
than  in  New  England. 

Q.  The  classification  really  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  rates?— A.  No,  not 
necessarily;  it  has  a  good  d^  to  do  with  the  rates,  but  the  rates  can  be  adjusted 
regardless  of  classification. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  concentration  of  ownership,  do  you  mean  manage- 
ment by  one  central  body  of  officers?- A.  Not  necessarily  that;  that  would 
come,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  also  by  concentration  of  management  the  concentration  of 
all  the  roads  in  one  system? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Would  not  that  follow? — ^A.  The  roads  engaged  in  competition  for  certain 
traffic  would  be  concentrated;  say,  the  transcontinental  lines,  or  the  Missouri 
River  lines,  or  the  lines  leading  to  the  Gulf,  or  the  Southern  lines.  That  might 
be  done  sectionally,  and  ultimately,  I  think,  if  it  was  done  in  that  way,  there 
might  be  a  parent  company  that  had  to  do  with  all  of  them. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  do  not  state  some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
Gk>vemment  ownership  when  you  sp^^  of  these  great  economies  that  would  be 
effected  bv  concentration  of  owner&ip  in  itself.  Are  these  not  the  arguments 
used  by  those  who  favor  Gk>vemment  ownership?— A.  I  think  perhaps  tne  most 
extravagantly  managed  business  is  the  postofflce  business  managed  by  the 
Gk>vemment.  For  instance,  we  have  an  agent  in  a  town  who  is  doing  a  tremen- 
dous business;  he  is  handling  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars*  worth  of 
goods,  and  we  i>ay  him  $125  a  month;  the  postmaster  in  the  same  town  is  probably 

fetting  $S00  a  month.    We  have  a  station  house  costing  us  perhaps  |d,000  or 
1,000,  and  the  Post-Office  Departanent  will  have  a  Gk>vemment  building  costing 
perhaps  $150,000. 

Q.  All  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  treated  alike  by  that  system;  it  is 
superior  to  tne  railroad  system  in  that? — A.  Yes;  there  is  no  difference  in  the 

?nce  of  x>ostage  stamps;  one  man  can  get  them  at  the  same  price  as  another;  and 
contend  that  should  be  so  in  the  railroad  business. 

Q.  If  that  were  to  come  about,  tJiere  would  be  no  advocates  of  Government 
ownership,  or  very  few  at  least?— A.  There  might  be  the  greatest  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation in  case  the  Government  had  control  of  the  railroads  and  the  roads  got 
fewer. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  discrimination  in  the  x)ostal  system  as  against  sections  or 
people?— A.  Nor  in  imx)ort  duties;  custom-house  rates  are  the  same  to  everybody; 
but  there  are  discriminations  in  the  rulroad  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  To  what  extent  is  the  financial  management  of  the 
railroad  business  being  consolidated  in  great  banking  houses? — A.  I  think  they 
are  getting  nearer  together  aU  the  time,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  actual 
consolidation. 
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Q/To  what  extent  does  the  banking  honse  of  Morgan  Sc  Ck>.  and  its  allied 
interests  control  the  Eastern  railway  systems  of  the  country? — ^A.  I  conld  not 
answer  that  question;  they  have  very  little  interest  in  the  Western  roads. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  this  concentration  of  financial  control  in  big  banking 
houses  represents  an  important  phase? — A.  I  think  anything  in  the  way  of  con- 
centration that  will  do  away  with  preferential  rates,  and  the  unrestricted  com- 
petition that  causes  these  rates,  is  a  good  thing  for  the  community  and  the  rail- 
roads. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  concentration  of  financial  control  is  having  a  steadying 
influence? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the  West? — ^A.  I  think  it  would. 

^.  Can  you  present  figures  to  show  the  relative  height  of  passenger  rates  in 
this  country  and  in  others? — A.  I  can. 

Q.  I  should  be  personally  glad  to  see  this,  because  evidence  has  been  submitted 
contrary  to  yours. — A.  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  that  to  you.  B^irthermore,  in  that 
connection,  not  only  are  the  passenger  rates  lower  in  this  country,  but  the  service 
is  su|)erior,  and  the  sleeping-car  rates  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  abroad. 
Sleeping-car  rates  are  not  only  lower,  but  the  sleeping-car  accommodations  in  this 
country  are  infinitely  better  than  they  are  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  ^6y  Mr.  Conoer.)  How  about  freight  rates?— A.  Preij^ht  rates  are  lower. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Considerabiv  lower? — A.  Ck>nsid6rably  lower.  That 
is  the  chief  reason  for  the  great  inroads  that  we  have  made  in  capturing  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world— our  cheap  transportation. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Tou  say  the  post-office  business  is  the  most  extrava- 
gantly managed  business  in  the  country,  yet  we  hear  no  complaint  from  the  peo- 
ple?— ^A.  I  have  no  authority  for  that  statement,  except  my  own  observation. 

O.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  complaint  from  the  people  because  it  is  a 
hign-priced  business? — A.  The  people  are  getting  a  good  service  for  very  little 
money,  and  I  do  not  think  many  of  them  know  that  there  is  a  big  deficit  ever  year. 
As  long  as  they  are  fairl^r  treated  they  do  not  care. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  these  discriminations  against  communities  and  indi- 
viduals and  other  evils,  such  as  the  giving  of  passes,  are  not  done  away  with  through 
Government  control  that  the  people  wiD  be  willing  to  stand  a  very  extravaganuy 
managed  transportation  business  rather  than  Dear  these  discriminations  and 
evils? — A.  Possibly;  but  I  think  it  woud  be  extravagant.  I  think  private  individ- 
uals can  conduct  the  transportation  business  for  much  less  money  thfui  the  Gk)v- 
emment  can  do  it  itself.  1  believe  the  rates  would  be  lower;  and  compared  with 
other  countries  that  do  run  their  own  railroads  the  service  is  better  and  the  rates 
lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  you  ever  know  any  railroad  run  by  any  State 
government  to  be  managed  at  all  successfully  from  a  railroad  point  of  view  or  any 
other  point?  We  have  no  State  railroads  here,  but  there  are  some  through  tJie 
South. — A.  We  have  no  State  railroads  in  the  West.  I  think  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral started  out  as  a  State  railroad  and  was  sold  years  ago  to  private  parnes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  railroad  run  by  the  State  successfully?— A.  No;  I 
do  not  know  of  any  railroad  run  by  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  As  you  see  it,  what  are  the  principal  objec- 
tions to  Gk)vemment  or  State  ownership  of  railroads? — ^A.  My  objections  all  come 
from  observations  of  results  in  countries  where  it  obtains;  the  rates  are  higher  and 
the  service  is  not  as  good,  and  as  the  political  question  would  be  involved 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer,  interrupting.)  The  x>ostal  service  has  been  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  (jtovemment  operation  of  a  public  service.  Now  the  Government 
carries  a  letter  1  mile  or  8,000  miles  for  2  cents;  would  that  be  possible  or  prac- 
ticable in  the  railroad  business? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  the  GK>vemment 
was  prepared  to  meet  a  big  deficit,  as  in  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  in  a  mileage  rate  or  schedule? — ^A.  It  would  be 
possible,  but  it  would  cause  about  the  same  land  of  revolution  that  a  very  vigor- 
ous change  in  the  tariff  would,  and  a  great  deal  more;  the  country  womd  have 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  change. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  would  disturb  business  for  the  time? — ^A. 
Very  much  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Would  a  mileage  tariff  be  practicable  under  individual 
ownership  where  the  various  lines  of  road  are  owned  by  different  corporations? — 
A.  It  would  be;  it  is  very  remote  though,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  of  the  kind 
would  ever  happen. 

Q.  You  mean  to  testify  that  you  think  it  practicable  for  a  road  in  the  far  West, 
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or  in  any  sparselv  settled  difitriot,  to  cairy  freu^ht  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  per 
mile,  that  it  can  be  done  for  by  the  New  York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania  road? — 
A.  No.  I  mean  to  say  a  distance  tariff  is  possible,  bat  it  wonld  have  to  be  so  high 
to  reach  all  the  different  railroads  in  the  different  sections  that  it  is  remote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  EUrbis.)  Impracticable?— A.  It  is  possible,  bnt  improbable, 
very  improbable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gonobb.)  Now,  in  the  matter  of  discriminations;  are  they  eyer 
necessary,  in  your  jnagment,  in  frei^jht  traffic?  For  instance,  railroads  some- 
times make  rates  to  meet  crop  condinons;  are  these  things  jnstifiable?  As  an 
illustration,  if  you  like,  yesterday  it  was  testified  before  this  commission  that 
in  18d7  certain  of  the  railroads  reduced  tueir  rate  on  potatoes  from,  I  think,  60  to 
40  cents  a  hundred  from  Minnesota  to  New  England,  because  of  crop  conditions; 
was  that  justifiable? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  case,  but 
I  think  crop  conditions  have  got  to  be  considered  in  making  a  rate. 

(2.  The  crop  conditions  were  that  there  was  a  very  heavy  crop  of  potatoes  in 
Minnesota,  and  under  existing  rates  they  could  not  be  moved  and  sold  and  give 
the  producer  and  dealer  anything  for  tneir  services.  Without  a  change  in  the 
rate  a  carrier  would  be  without  that  traffic,  and  the  producer  would  have  that 
crop  on  his  hands. — A.  So  long  as  the  rates  were  made  to  everybody,  I  do  not  see 
where  there  is  any  discriminanon. 

Q.  The  point  I  desire  to  bring  out  is  this:  I  think  such  a  chanxe  in  rate  seems 
desirable,  and  is  generally  approved,  or  at  least  not  disapproved;  would  that  be 
possible  under  Government  ownership,  and  if  possible,  or  i)enmtted,  would  it 
not  make  it  x)ossible  for  the  partjr  in  power  and  controlling  these  rates  to  dis- 
criminate for  or  against  some  section  of  the  country  that  was  not  with  them? — 
A.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  would  the  rates  be  controlled  under  Gk>vem- 
ment  ownership?— A.  I  presume  the  rates  would  be  controlled  just  as  tiie  price  of 
postage  stamps  is. 

Q.  Would  it  be  by  general  legislative  enactment,  or  hj  an  expert  commission?— 
A.  It  would  have  to  be,  I  presume,  just  as  Congress  decided  it;  I  would  not  under- 
take to  say.  I  think  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads  is  very  remote  and 
very  undesirable.  I  think  the  complications  you  would  ^t  into  the  moment 
the  Government  undertook  the  control  of  raibroads— politically  commercially, 
and  financially— would  be  very  great. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  On  the  theory  that  consolidation  would  brin^  the  pub- 
lic the  best  service,  ana  also  accepting  your  theorv  that  legaUsed  poolmg  would 
retard  or  check  that,  do  you  still  think  legalized  pooling  desirable?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  legalized  i)ooling  is  desirable  and  expedient.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
have  concentration  of  ownership  for  years  to  come. 

Q.  It  is  now  going  on.— A.  It  is  now  going,  on,  yes;  and  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  legalizing  pooling  even  if  there  was  a  concentration  of  ownership. 
The  chief  object  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  was  to  prevent  discriminations 
between  communities  and  individuals,  and  legalizing  pooling  will  assist  in  bring- 
ing that  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  that  object  would  be  subserved  bv  having  legal- 
ized pooling  after  you  have  brought  about  concentration  of  ownership? — ^A.  There 
might  be  a  concentration  of  ownership  of  the  railroads  in  a  certain  section,  and 
in  some  other  section  there  might  be  a  concentration  of  ownership  also,  but  by 
different  people.  In  different  sections  of  the  country  the  roads  might  be  concen- 
trated, and  tnere  might  be  a  competition  between  the  various  systems.  There  is 
an  element  of  market  competition  always  in  the  railroad  business  that  we  have 
to  contend  with.  We  may  have  a  railroad  without  a  competitive  point  on  it,  a 
line  with  industries;  people  who  are  manufacturing  sewer  pipe,  or  brick,  or 
articles  of  iron,  or  mamng  salt,  or  doing  anything  in  the  line  of  industry;  not- 
withstanding the  fact  there  may  not  be  a  competing  point  on  that  railroad,  it  is 
competing  all  the  time  with  the  markets  furnished  by  other  railroads;  wii^  the 
product  furnished  by  other  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimeb.)  It  seems  to  be  your  idea  that  pooling  is  the 
nearest  at  hajid?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  benefits  will  come  more  rapidly  to  the  people  by  pooling,  but  concen- 
tration may  follow  and  if  it  does  follow,  we  shall  get  more  benefit  n-om  that  than 
through  pooling?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  believe  that  pooling  is  the  most  feasible  because  the  i)eople  are  prob- 
ably better  prei>ared  for  it  at  this  time,  and  because  it  can  be  done  without  any 
financial  interference.    Is  that  the  idea?— A.  That  is  right. 
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Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  if  we  have  a  pooling  act  all  the  railroads  will  not 
necessarily  go  into  that  pool?— A.  Not  necesaeunly. 

Q.  And  If  one  railroad  remains  ont  a  fight  wonld  probably  follow.  Would 
you  authorize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix  the  rate  for  the  road 
that  refruns  from  going  into  the  pool?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  authority  to  fix  the  rate, 
and  made  the  same  rate  that  the  pool  agreed  upon,  how  would  this  affect  the 
business  of  the  roads  that  had  gone  mto  the  pool;  or  would  it  give  the  road  stand- 
ing out  anv  advantage  over  those  who  had  pooled?— A.  I  think  the  roads  that 
comply  witn  the  law  and  maintain  the  publishea  rates  should  be  protected  against 
a  railroad  that  was  inclined  to  deal  with  the  other  roads  in  a  piraticcJ  manner. 

Q.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  then,  had  authority  to  fix  their 
rate,  and  fixed  the  same  rate  the  pool  had  agreed  upon,  would  that  have  the  effect 
of  protecting  the  pooling  roads  as  against  those  standing  out  of  the  pool?— A.  All 
the  pooling  roads  would  want  would  be  that  the  road  outside  of  it  should  hare 
equality  oi  ratesh— should  not  give  secret  rates,  preferential  rates. 

Q.  Could  a  pool  exist  under  that  condition?— A.  It  could;  it  has,  prior  to  the 
interstate  act.  I  haye  known  of  certain  roads  pooling  their  business,  where  there 
was  one  road  outside;  that  is,  they  acted  as  a  unit  in  meeting  the  competition  of 
this  outside  line.  It  was  the  exception,  though,  rather  than  the  rule.  The  gen- 
eral theory  under  which  pools  used  to  be  made  was,  '*  One  out,  all  out." 

Q.  Then  you  seem  to  think  that  by  clothing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  proper  authority,  the  complaints  of  discrimination  could  be  practicaUv 
wiped  out?-~A.  It  could  be  very  much  lessened;  coupled,  of  course,  with  legal- 
ized pooling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNaEB.)  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  giving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  authoritv  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  rail- 
roads, by  dvly  authorized  official  examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  evidence 
that  they  had  paid  rebates? — ^A.  No,  I  should  not;  I  think  the  more  puolicity  the 
better.  In  other  words,  I  think  it  is  to  to  the  interest  of  the  Gk)vemment  itself 
that  there  should  be  no  discriminations  in  transportation  charges. 

Q.  Ton  see  no  objection  to  an  official  examination  of  books  and  accounts?— A. 
The  merchants  of  Chicago  would  not  stand  it  for  a  minute  if  thev  thought  the 
merchants  of  New  York  were  getting  lower  import  duties  than  they  were;  the 
business  men  here  would  not  tolerate  the  purchase  of  xx)stage  stamxw  in  Wash- 
ington for  any  less  price  than  they  pay;  and  here  is  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  more  con- 
sequence than  the  jKistage  business,  or  the  import  tariffs,  where  there  is  more  or 
less  favoritism  going  on  which  ought  to  be  stopped. 

2.  (By  Mr.  Kjennbdy.)  I  shoula  like  to  ask  a  question  on  the  subpect  of  ticket 
ping.  Is  it  true  that  the  only  class  of  trade  that  comes  to  the  ticket  scalpers 
is  tlmt  which  is  brought  by  the  public  in  the  way  of  unused  coupons,  etc.;  or  is  it 
true  that  business  is  rumished  by  the  railroads  themselves?— A.  Of  course  there 
has  always  been  more  or  less  transportation  furnished  to  the  ticket  brokers  by 
dishonest  employees  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  do  you  believe  the  ticket  8calx>ers  should  con- 
tinue in  business  and  live  on  the  busmess  that  is  brought  to  them  by  the  public 
and  also  do  this  business  you  speak  of?— A.  I  feel  tnat  there  would  be  fear  of 
that.  I  think  that  if  the  railroads  had  never  secretly  assisted  the  scalpers  and 
ticket  brokers  there  would  not  be  so  much  business  as  there  is  now. 

Q.  The  larger  per  cent  of  the  business  they  have  is  budness  ffiven  them  by  the 
railroads  in  ttiis  way,  is  it? — ^A.  No;  it  is  a  less  proportion  of  tneir  business  than 
the  public  gives'them.  If  the  railroads  would  combine  and  refuse  to  give  busi- 
ness to  the  ticket  scalpers  a  good  many  of  them  would  be  driven  out  of  Dusiness. 
I  think  the  railroads  have  it 'in  their  own  power  to  make  the  business  of  the  ticket 
broker  unprofitable  if  they  would  only  take  the  prox>er  means  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  Why  don't  they  do  it  if  they  don*t  want  it?— A.  Because 
certain  of  the  lines  have  relations  with  them— use  them. 

Q.  In  other  words  a  small  minority  of  the  roads  can  defeat  the  purx)O0e  of  a 
large  majority;  is  that  the  idea?— A.  Yes;  it  Is  a  f^reat  wrong  that  tnese  brokers 
should  buy  tickets  for  less  money  than  the  travebng  public,  and  yet  it  is  contin- 
ually done.    The  brokers  buy  the  tickets  and  make  a  commission  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  favor  the  movement  which  the  railroads  have 
been  maSdng  for  the  last  few  years  to  secure  from  Congress  legislation  on  the 
subject,  whue  at  the  same  time  they  make  absolutely  no  effort  to  secure  any 
action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  abolition  of  the  pass  sys- 
tem?—A.  I  believe  the  entire  matter  should  be  considered  as  one  proposition.  I 
was  in  favor  of  and  have  worked  for  an  antiscalping  law,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  get  any  legislation  on  that  subject  until  the  entire  trans- 
portation mattOT  is  taken  up  and  the  interstate-commerce  law  is  amended. 
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Q.  Yon  belieye  it  is  calctilated  to  disconrage  the  railroads  when  they  attempt 
to  get  this  one  passed?— A.  No;  I  think  the  railroads  are  entitled  to  that  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  for  the  public,  and  I  think  that  it  shonld  nare 
been  obtained  from  Confess  without  any  asking.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
tection of  the  public  that  it  ought  to  be  passed. 

Q.  Tou  haye  organized  labor  on  your  lines?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  beHeye  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  laborers  to  combine  to  protect 
their  interests  as  it  is  for  the  railroads  to  concentrate? — A.  I  think  tiie  organiza- 
tion of  labor  has  been  a  benefit  to  labor. 

Q.  Has  the  organization  of  the  engineers,  brakemen,  conductors,  and  trainmen 
generally  been  a  benefit  to  the  raam)ads  also?— A.  There  are  two  sides  to  that 
question;  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  or  not.  I  think  that  is  a  debatable  ques- 
tion, idthough  I  beUeye  in  the  organization  of  labor. 

(j.  (Bjr  Mr.  Conoeb.  )  Is  oyercapitalization  an  eyil  in  the  railroad  field?— A.  My 
obeeryation  has  been  that  there  is  or  has  been  oyercapitalization;  the  price  of  the 
securities  has  generally  indicated  it. 

Q.  Would  you  fayor  the  prohibiting  of  the  increasing  of  capital  stock  of  inter- 
state railways  without  permission  from  the  Ooyemment;  I  mean  the  watering  of 
stock  by  interstate  railways  without  goyemmental  permission?— A.  I  donH;  belieye 
in  the  watering  of  stock;  I  think  it  is  all  right,  tnough,  to  issue  new  stock  for 
new  property. 

Q.  would  there  be  objection  to  making  it  necessary  to  ask  the  permission  of 
the  GK>yemment? — ^A.  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that? — ^A.  I  don*t  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  ask  the  x>ermission  of  the  Gtoyemment;  I  dont  see  what  would 
be  gained  by  it. 

<£  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  belieye  the  inyestor  takes  care  of  himself?— 
A.  if  the  stock  is  watered  the  price  shows  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  far  has  your  road  complied  with  the  recent  act  of 
Ck>ngre8S  as  to  automatic  appliances — couplers  and  safety  appliances?— A.  Very 
fully;  I  think  we  haye  a  few  cars  not  equipped,  but  yery  few. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  the  extension  of  time  that  was  proyided  for? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
are  one  of  the  roads  that  asked  for  the  extension.  That  is  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment, which  I  haye  little  to  do  with,  and  I  could  not  say  what  the  facts  are  in 
regard  to  that,  except  in  a  general  way.  We  haye  complied  as  well  as  anyone  with 
the  act  of  Congress. 

Q.  That  time  was  extended  to  December  1  or  January  1?— A.  I  really  don't 
know.    I  think  it  was  extended  2  years;  I  know  we  haye  complied  with  the  law. 


O.  You^ye  or  will  haye  by  that  time?— A.  Yes. 


(ByBepresentatiye  Lorimer.)  Haye  you  anything  further  to  suggest?— A. 
Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  about  this  conflict  I  spoke  of  between  the 
interstate  and  State  railway  commissions? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  haye  any  instances  or  can 
giye  us  any  specific  information?— A.  I  know  in  a  general  way  that  there  are  two 
States  that  I  haye  in  mind  that  attempt  to  regulate  their  rates  so  as  to  confine 
the  business  to  their  States  and  to  their  owni)eople;  Texas  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  They  undertake  to  fayor  the  State  road?— A.  Yes;  State  road  and  State  man- 
agement and  State  shippers  and  the  residents  of  that  State  generally.  The  Texas 
people  tell  us  in  so  many  words  that  they  are  there  to  protect  the  people  of  Texas, 
ana  if  the  rates  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  are  reduced  by  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  for  any  other  reason,  they  will  make  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  their  rates. 

9.  It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  thatproyision  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as 
it  is  in  Texas?— A.  It  is  a  domestic  tariff  incidental  to  priyate  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.}  It  is  distinguished  as  being  against  the  Constitu- 
tion?—A.  They  don't  rec^pize  that;  they  are  States'  rights  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  They  only  feel  it  locally?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Which  is  the  other  State?— A.  The  grand  old  Republican  state  of  Iowa  has 
about  the  same  idea. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  is  Nebraska?— A.  They  go  in  for  the  same 
doctrine,  and  it  is,  I  presume,  a  parent  of  the  protectiye  taiiff. 

Q.  I  don't  tliink  the  United  States  Gk)yemment  has  any  remedy.— A.  There  is 
no  remedy  unless  the  Constitution  is  amended.  And  I  brmg  up  the  point  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Federal  commission  to  make  the  interstate  rates  of  this  country 
so  long  as  they  haye  no  control  of  State  rates  that  are  so  interwoyen;  for  instance, 
rates  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  entirely  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
are  on  the  basis  of  rates  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  Cijnr.  The  rates  from  Dayenport, 
Iowa,  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  are  practically  on  the  oasis  of  the  rates  from  Chicago 
to  Council  Bluffs. 
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9.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  sav  yon  believe  it  is  a  parent  of  the  ^rotectiT* 
tariff  principle;  is  it  not  more  probable  it  is  the  resnlt  of  the  mainprinciple  of 
self -protection?— A.  It  is  principally  the  father  of  the  protective  tariflfidea. 

Q.  Ton  conld  hardly  eimect  anything  to  be  a  X)arent  of  the  protective  tariff  in 
the  State  of  Texas?— A.  Yon  can  raise  almost  anything  down  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Wonld  larger  powers  nven  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  gradually  extending  its  territory  to  State  lines  on  the  transportation 
question,  do  away  with  this  objection  that  you  have  raised  to  the  powers  of  the 
commissions  of  these  States?  To  ask  the  question  more  directly.  Would  not  giving 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  more  power  do  away  with  that  feature  c3 
it? — ^A.  I  think  it  might  to  some  extent;  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  The  ship- 
ment of  grain  from  a  point  in  Iowa  to  Burling[ton,  Iowa,  is  entirely  a  State  ship- 
ment; that  is  quite  apt  to  be  an  interstate  shipment  before  the  grain  is  finally 
disposed  of;  and  the  shipment  of  cotton  from  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  the  city  of 
Galveston,  entirel>[  within  the  State  of  Texas,  is  quite  apt  to  be  an  interstate 
shipment,  because  it  is  not  going  to  be  used  at  Galveston;  it  will  find  its  way  to 
the  cotton  markets  of  New  Emgland  before  it  gets  through.  A  shipment  of  dressed 
meat  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  transportation  that  occurs 
entirely  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  that  dressed  meat  may  be  sold  to  tiie 
soldiers  in  Cuba  before  it  reaches  it-s  destination.  The  point  I  make  is  this:  I 
think  it  is  impossible  for  the  Federal  commission  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the 
country  properly  unless  it  has  charge  and  supervision  of  the  State  shipments  and 
State  railroads  which  may  conflict  with  the  interstate. 

Q.  (By  Mjt.  Kennedy.)  Do  ^ou  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Texas  ^tate 
railroad  commission  stands  with  you  on  the  question  of  pooling? — A.  I  know  he 
does;  I  have  talked  with  the  old  gentleman  a  good  many  times  on  that  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  speak  of  this  matter  as  an  evil;  have  you  a  remedy 
to  suggest  for  it? — A.  The  only  remedy  is  a  Federal  commission  of  transportation, 
and  tiie  declaring  of  this  tramc  to  be  interstate,  and  the  putting  of  these  roads 
under  tiie  authority  of  the  Federal  commission,  instead  of  having  46  or  47  States 
each  trving  to  adjust  the  freight  rates  to  suit  its  own  peculiar  ideas. 

Q.  C6y  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  make  such  a  declaration?— A.  I  meant  to  say  by  an  amendment  of  the  Cfonsti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  Congress  could  have  that  power.  But  I  do  mean  to 
say  that  Congress  can  not  reeulate  what  it  is  supposed  to  have  power  over,  that 
is,  all  interstate  business,  while  this  undercurrent  of  State  regulation  exists  and 
conflicts. 

mMr.  CoNaER.)  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  lack  of  supervision 
e  State  as  to  what  shall  fall  under  interstate  commerce?  Formstance. 
take  a  shipment  of  cotton  from  Fort  Worth  to  Gkdveston;  that  carloaa  shipped 
from  Fort  Worth  can  not  pay  much  more  under  interstate  commerce  than  any 
other  carload  which  originated  at  Galveston,  can  it? — ^A.  Take  this  view  of  the 
case ;  under  the  interstate-commerce  act  there  should  be  no  discrimination  between 
individuals,  no  preferential  rates,  no  unjust  discriminations.  Here  is  a  bif^  shipper 
with  1 ,000  carloads  of  freight  to  ship  to  some  interstate-commerce  point  mm 
Chicago;  he  also  has  1 .000  carloads  of  freight  to  ship  to  various  stations  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  He  uses  tne  State  business;  he  sells  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in 
that  way  gets  a  lower  rate  on  his  interstate  business  than  he  otherwise  would. 
Now,  is  not  that  a  misuse  of  business  entirely  within  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  preferential  rate  on  interstate  business?  How  is  a  Federal  commission 
going  to  right  a  case  of  that  kind,  unless  it  has  charge  of  the  State  rates? 

Q.  He  gets  a  lower  rate  within  the  State  because  he  g^ve  the  railroad  the  inter- 
state-commerce business? — A.  Ton  asked  me  a  little  while  ago  what  methods  were 
employed  to  get  preferred  rates  and  discriminating  rates,  t  told  you  about  the 
methods  by  which  a  shipper  could  defeat  the  purpose  01  the  law,  and  this  is  one 
of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  Congress  have  authoritjr  to  put  under  the  control 
of  the  commission  that  commerce  which  originates  in  the  State  with  the  intention 
of  going  into  interstate  commerce? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  you  can  never  tell  when 
a  shipment  moves  whether  it  is  State  or  interstate  transportation. 

Q.  That  is,  it  may  go  to  some  point  entirely  within  the  Dorders  of  the  State 
where  it  originated,  and  there  be  sent  out  as  an  interstate  shipment?— A.  It  is 
quite  likely  to. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton,  if  it  was  going  to  the  cotton  mills,  fts  there  are  no 
cotton  mills  in  the  State  of  Texas,  you  would  know  it  was  goin^  to  be  interstate 
commerce?—- A.  Tes;  although  the  cotton  cloth  into  which  it  is  made  might  be 
shipped  from  place  to  place  in  the  State.  There  is  only  one  other  point  upon 
which  you  don't  cross-examine  me,  that  is  railroad  construction.    My  testimony 
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was  that  I  think  that  in  case  the  Federal  authorities  were  goin^  to  regalate  the  rail- 
roads—and I  believe  they  are — ^the  subject  of  new  construction  should  be  passed 
upon.    I  don't  believe  new  roads  should  be  built  unless  necessity  is  shown  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  That  at  present  is  entirely  under  State  charter?— A. 
Yes;  except  in  one  case  in  Indiana. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobr.)  I  think  in  all  the  States  there  are  provisions  intended  to 
restrict  the  construction  of  railroads?— A.  I  guess  there  are. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  »^,  i§99. 

TBSTIMOHT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  J.  ST&OHG. 

Attomey-at-law^  Chicago^  III, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  convened  at  2  o'clock,  November  22, 1889, 
at  Chicago,  111. ,  Chairman  Lonmer  presiding.  Mr.  William  J.  Strong,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q-  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  State  your  full  name,  please. — A.  William 
J.  Strong. 

Q.  And  your  business. — A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  We  have  information  that  you  have  a  large  collection  of  information  with 
reference  to  blacklisting.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  in  your  own  way  what  infor- 
mation you  have  on  that  subject?— A.  In  the  fall  of  1895  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  question  in  the  case  of  Fred  B.  Ketcham  against  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Kailroad  Company.  The  suit  had  been  brought  by  other  attorneys, 
who  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take  the  case  off  their  hands.  I  had  never  heard 
of  it  before.  They  did  not  seem  to  know  how,  and  in  fact  they  said  to  me  that 
they  did  not  know  how,  to  get  at  the  question;  and  it  interested  me  very  much. 
I  took  up  the  question  and  began  to  make  an  investigation.  I  was  called  into  the 
trial  of  the  Ketcham  case  before  Judge  Edmund  Burke  in  the  fall  of  1895  on  8 
days'  notice,  with  no  time  for  preparation  whatever,  and  introduced  but  four  wit- 
nesses. The  jury  disagreed,  standing  6  to  6,  which  necessitated  a  new  trial. 
After  coming  into  the  case  and  seeing  what  there  was  in  it  I  be^an  to  investigate, 
and  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Chicago  Evening  News  asking  any  men  who 
thought  they  had  been  blacklisted  to  come  to  my  office  and  make  their  state- 
ments to  me  and  bring  such  letters  as  they  had  that  they  thought  were  evidence 
of  this  blacklisting  agreement.  After  spending  some  time,  without  exaggeration 
8  months  continuously,  to  the  neglect  of  every  other  class  of  business,  m  taking 
statements  of  men  who  came  to  my  office,  I  made  up  my  mind  what  the  agree- 
ment was;  and  that  there  was  such  an  agreement  to  blacklist  was  apparent 
from  the  evidence  which  was  produced  before  me.  That  evidence  I  formulated 
into  a  charge,  which  I  incorporated  in  the  amended  declaration  in  the  case;  and 
the  substance  of  the  agreement  which  I  claim  was  formed  between  the  railroads 
is  set  forth  in  the  pleadings  in  the  cases  which  I  have  since  brought.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1896, 1  filed  some  50  cases,  containing  this  charge  of  blacklisting, 
against  nearly  ever^  railroad  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  believe,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  some  being  in  the  hands  of  receivers;  and  I  did  not  bring  suit  against 
them,  although  I  charged  them  with  being  parties  to  the  conspiracy. 

There  is  a  voluntary  association  of  railroads  having  lines  running  into  the  cit^ 
of  Chicago,  the  legal  title  of  which  is  the  O^neral  Managers'  Association  of  Chi- 
cago. According  to  their  constitution,  which  I  have  had  in  court,  and  of  which 
I  have  a  copy  here,  the  object  of  the  association  is  *'  especially  the  consideration 
I  problems  of  management  arising  from  the  operation  of  railroads  terminating 

'  c  -ntering  in  Chicago."    The  beginning  of  this  combination  among  railroads 

>r  ihe  purpose  of  blacklisting  employees  was  over  a  year  before  the  strike  of 
1894,  accormng  to  the  testimony  which  I  have  here,  in  my  judraient;  and  it  has 
been  the  judgment  of  three  different  courts  that  it  was  evidence  of  the  con- 
spiracy. It  was  first  mooted  in  March,  1893,  when  the  committee  of  the  General 
Managers'  Association  was  appointed,  the  committee  consisting  of— I  have  not 
got  their  names  here,  but  they  are  the  general  managers.  I  left  tne  papers  in  my 
office,  but  can  give  you  the  names  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  don't  think  it  is  material. — A.  I  have  the  names; 
they  are  particular  names;  I  have  them  in  a  number  of  papers  I  did  not  bring,  as 
I  did  not  wish  to  bring  any  more  than  were  necessary.  This  committee  **was 
appointed  to  tabulate  the  rates  of  pay  by  all  roads  centering  in  Chicago,  and  to 
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report  on  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  an  employment  bnrean  for  the 
employment  of  railroad  employees,  and  to  formulate  a  set  of  rales  for  the  govern- 
ment of  all  railroad  employees,  so  as  to  bring  abont  uniformity  in  those  respects 
am6ng  all  the  railroads  rnnning  into  Chicago,'*  being  24  loads.  These  railroads, 
according  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  Gleneral 
Managers'  Association  in  three  different  cases  which  I  have  tried,  are  as  follows: 
Chicaffo  and  Eastern  Illinois;  the  Atchison,  Tox>eka  and  Santa  Fe;  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio;  Chicago  and  Erie;  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk;  Chicago  and  Western 
Indiana;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy;  Chicago  Great  Western;  Chica^, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul;  Chicago,  Kock  Island  and  Pacific;  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  Illinois  Central;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern: 
Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago,  Michigan  Central;  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis;  Pennsylvania  Company;  Wisconsin  Central;  Union  Stockyard 
and  Transit  Company;  Calumet  and  Blue  Island;  Belt  Railway  Company  of  Chi- 
ca^;  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago;  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company;  and  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road Company;  being  24  railroads  which  were  members  of  this  General  Managers 
Association.  In  March,  1898  (the  exact  day  I  have  not  with  me) ,  they  appointed 
a  committee,  as  I  have  said,  upon  these  questions,  and  on  May  18, 1898,  that 
committee  made  a  report  to  the  General  Managers*  Association,  which  I  com- 
pelled them  to  produce  in  court  by  subpoena  duces  tecum,  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  material  i)arts,  to  show  the  combination:  "  First,  with 
reference  to  the  tabulation  of  wages,  the>r  have  classified  all  classes  of  railroad 
employees  below  the  rank  of  division  superintendent  and  sui)erintendent  of  motive 
XK)wer  to  general  master  mechanic.  In  classifying  the  employees  it  has  been  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  to  adopt  certain  terms  in  describing  a  man*s 
employment,  and  the  committee  requests  the  cooperation  of  the  general  mana- 

gers,  in  so  far  as  x>ossible,  in  usinff  these  terms  instead  of  a  si)ebial  term  that  may 
e  used  in  some  particular  locality.  It  will  be  found  that  the  terms  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  are  synonymous  with  those  in  use,  and  are  only  intro- 
duced so  as  to  make  the  wage  tables  on  the  different  roads  readily  comi>arable. 

Second  (and  this  is  the  important  part  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  care  to  give 
any  testimony) ,  ''in  the  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  employment  bureau, 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  ^eat  length"— (this  is  stated  in  this  report) — 
'*and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  such  a  bureau  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  association,  first,  in  assisting  them  in  the  procurement  of  men  both  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  in  times  of  emergencv;  second,  in  assisting  the  roads  to 
guard  against  the  employment  of  a  man  who  has  been  proved  unworthy  on  some 
other  road;  third/'  (and  like  a  great  many  other  insects  the  sting  is  in  the  taU.  It 
says)  *4n  abolishing  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that  is 
expressed  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that  'your  road  is  not  the 
only  road  in  Chicago,' and  that  employment  can  readily  be  obtained  on  some  other 
road,  although  an  offense  has  been  committed." 

That  second  and  third  clauses  of  the  report  are  the  reasons  why  they  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  establish  this  employment  bureau .  They  show ,  in  my  judgment,  the 
purpose  of  this  or^nization,  namely,  to  abolish  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  they 
are  all  familiar,  which  is  expressed,  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that 
he  can  readily  obtain  employment  on  some  other  road,  and  that  the  road  he  has 
worked  for  is  not  the  onl y  road  in  Chicago.  That  shows ,  in  my  j udgment ,  that  they 
attempted  to  get  together  at  that  time  and  adopt  some  method  by  which  a  man  could 
not  readily  get  work  on  some  other  road.  One  can  readily  understand  that  if  there 
is  a  difference  between  an  employee  and  his  immediate  superior,  perhaps  a  personal 
difference— perhaps  a  tyrannical  boss  might  say  some  things  to  him  that  a  spirited 
man  would  not  care  to  take,  and  he  would  ask  for  his  time  and  tell  him  that  he 
didn't  have  to  take  that  kind  of  talk  from  any  man,  that  he  was  a  good  railroad 
man  and  skilled  and  sol)er,  and  that  his  was  not  the  only  railroad  in  Chicago  and 
that  he  could  readily  obtain  work  on  some  other  road .  They  say  they  are  familiar 
with  that  sort  of  statement  made  when  they  discipline  a  man.  Now  what  they 
may  be  pleased  to  call  "discipline  "  we  don't  know,  except  as  we  gather  it  from 
their  dinerent  statements  and  writings.  It  may  be  for  some  trivial  offense;  for 
instance,  a  draw-bar  pulled,  and  they  may  discipline  a  man  by  fining  him  5  or  10 
or  SO  days  or  something  of  that  kind;  or  if  he  should  comer  a  car  in  the  switch- 
yard, not  running  it  in  far  enough,  so  that  a  train  would  come  along  and  knock 
off  the  comer;  or  some  little  accident  of  that  kind.  As  has  been  developed  in 
the  trial  of  these  cases,  these  charges  against  the  most  of  these  men  for  those 
offenses  proved  to  be  untrue,  and  they  fined  the  wrong  man;  and  often  men  in 
the  protection  of  their  fellow-men  would  refuse  to  disclose  who  the  culprit  was, 
or  tne  one  that  had  been  negligent,  and  they  would  discipline  the  wrong  man 
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for  it.  Those  conditions  became  very  onerous  to  the  employee  in  many  instances. 
There  is  only  one  way,  in  my  judgment,  in  which  a  man,  if  he  had  any  spirit, 
conld  be  made  to  refrain  from  saying  that  he  could  get  work  on  some  other  road. 
That  would  be  for  him  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  he  could  not  get  work  on  some 
other  rsdlroad  unless  his  present  employer  gave  his  consent  or  approval.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  were  going  to  abolish  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  a  man  of  spirit 
would  say  that,  unless  they  fixed  it  so  that  he  could  not  get  work  on  any  other 
railroad,  and  brought  that  to  his  knowledge.  Having  a  familjr  dependent  on 
him,  if  he  knows  that  he  can  not  get  work  on  some  other  road,  he  is  going  to  sub- 
mit and  say  nothing  about  it;  but  unless  he  knows  that,  he  is  bound  to  niake  that 
statement,  if  he  is  a  man  of  any  spirit. 

That  was  the  foundation  of  the  conspiracy  between  the  railroads.  Previous  to 
that  time  it  is  a  matter  of  historv  that  there  had  been  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
which  is  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  United  States,  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Differences  had  arisen  between  the  employees  and  employers;  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  had  become  bitter,  and  these  two  forces  were  striving  to  ^n  an 
advantage;  the  railroad  men  formed  themselves  into  what  they  call  grievance 
committees,  and,  where  a  man  was  unjustly  treated,  requiring  of  the  railroads 
that  they  rescind  unjust  rules  or  fines,  and  preparing,  in  case  thev  did  not  do  it, 
to  strike;  that  is  their  only  remedy.  On  tne  other  nand,  the  railroads  clearly, 
from  the  testimony  which  I  have  been  able  to  produce,  determined  that  they 
would  adopt  some  method  to  forever  stop  strikes.  The  railroad  attorneys  have 
clearly  foreshadowed  this  in  arguments  in  this  case.  Even  in  the  last  case  I 
tried  the  attorney  for  the  .Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  told  the  jury  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  there  would  be  no  more  strikes,  and  asked  them  to 
keep  their  hands  off  and  let  the  railroads  and  the  labor  unions  settle  this  between 
themselves.  * 

Other  testimony  was  offered  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  I  have  not  an  exact  copy  here,  but  which  showed  that  the  for- 
mation of  this  bureau  was  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  the  employment  of  the 
men  in  one  office.  Every  railroad  was  to  send  the  names  of  its  employees  to  that 
office,  and  that  office  was  to  keep  a  record  of  every  railroad  employee,  and  when- 
ever a  man  applied  to  one  of  these  railroads  for  employment  he  had  to  go  to  this 
office  and  get  the  O.  E.  of  the  manager  of  this  office,  thus  centralizing  employment. 

This  was  brought  up,  I  think, on  June  or  July  20, 1898,  and  voted  upon.  Thir- 
teen out  of  20  railroads  present  at  that  meeting  voted  for  the  adoption  of  this 
thing;  but  the  rules  of  the  association  provided  that  whenever  any  scheme  was 
proposed  that  required  any  expenditure  of  money,  as  this  did,  it  should  not  take 
effect  unless  it  was  unanimous.  Seven  having  voted  against  it,  it  was  defeated; 
to  be  x>erf ectly  fair  with  the  statement  about  what  was  done. 

The  XK)int  of  that  resolution  is  this:  They  state  in  the  opening  that  the  subject 
has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  they  follow  these  three  provisions  with  a 
statement  like  this:  ^' Your  committee  is  opposed  to  any  idea  of  blacklisting,  but 
it  insists  on  the  right  of  the  different  roads  to  know  the  previous  history  of  any 
man  who  presents  himself  for  employment."  The  reasoning  I  draw  from  that  is 
that  they  never  would  have  put  in  the  word  **  blacklisting,"  immediately  follow- 
ing this,  if  something  preceding  it  had  not  suggested  the  word.  Their  attempt  to 
exclude  from  this  any  idea  of  blacklisting  was  the  best  evidence  that  they  Imew 
that  it  meant  blacklisting.  There  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  say  they  were  op- 
-poaed  to  blacklisting  unless  they  did  know  that  it  meant  blacklisting;  the  Fren& 
proverb,  *'  He  who  excuses,  accuses,"  applies. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  gathered  shows  that  no  occasion  arose  to  put  that  idea 
of  blacklisting  into  effect  until  the  strike  of  1894,  known  as  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  strike,  when  the  different  railroad  employees  in  this  city,  through  the 
American  Railway  Union,  sought  to  get  the  railroads  to  interfere  and  use  their 
influence  with  the  Pullman  Company  to  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  employees. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  railroads  ui)on  the  fact  that  this  strike  was  purely  a 
sympathetic  strike,  and  that  men  strike  without  having  any  grievance  of  their 
own.  They  claim  that  because  it  was  sympathetic  it  was  wholly  unwarranted. 
Of  course,  we  reply  that  human  sympatny  is  one  of  the  noblest  motives  that  ever 
prompted  a  body  of  men,  and  that  it  was  entirely  unselfish  on  their  part.  The 
public  records  show  that  within  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Pullman  strike  there  were  1,600  families  in  the  city  of  Pullman  who  were  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  who  had  been  employees  of  the  Pull- 
man Company  from  five  to  twenty  years,  and  who  were  dependent  on  public  char- 
ity for  support;  showing  that  these  families  had  not  been  able  to  accumulate 
enough  out  of  the  pittance  received  by  the  wage-earners  in  all  the  years  that  they 
were  in  the  employment  of  the  Pullman  Company  to  last  them  2  weeks  when  on 
strike. 
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The  Pullman  men  were  memben  of  the  American  Railway  Union;  owing  to 
their  close  connection  with  the  railroad  companies,  the  American  Railway  Union 
sought  at  several  conferences  with  the  general  managers  to  get  the  railroads  to 
interfere  and  induce  the  Pullman.ComiMuiy  to  adjust  or  arbitrate  the  differences. 
They  refused  to  interfere,  claiming  they  had  contracts  with  the  Pullman  Ck>m- 
pany  that  prevented  them  from  interfering  in  any  way,  and  that  they  did  not 
propose  to  interfere;  and  then  the  strike  was  declared,for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  railroads  to  do  this,  the  purpose  of  the  strike  being  wholly  to  prevent  the 
handling  of  Pullman  cars  until  Mr.  Pullman  would  arbitrate  wim  his  employees. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  strikers  as  given  to  me  in  all  instances.  They  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  tie  up  the  railroad  tri&c  of  this  city  to  any  extent~-only  for  a 
few  days,  at  least,  until  they  could  get  some  action  taken  to  relieve  these  strikers 
in  Pullman.  But  the  strike  grew  to  great  magnitude,  and  a  bitter  feeling  was 
en^ndered  between  the  strikers  and  the  railroads,  probably  more  than  in  any 
strike  that  ever  took  place  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

There  was  no  such  destruction  of  propert^r,  however,  as  the  public  was  given  to 
understand.  The  Labor  Ck>mmission  investigated  the  strike  and  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  railrcNStd  men  and  others,  and  they  reported  from  the  testimony  that  the 
railroads  lost  in  property,  including  the  hire  of  8,000  deputy  marshals  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  a  total  of  $686,788.  That  was  the  total  cost  to  all  the  railroads, 
including  the  hire  of  8,000  deputy  marshals;  and  the  Chicago  fire  department, 
investigating  the  amount  of  loss  by  fires,  report  that  the  total  loss  by  fires,  includ- 
ing cars  and  all  merchandise  and  everything  else  burned,  was  $855,612. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Have  you  the  number  of  cars  burned?— A.  I  have 
not  the  rex)ort  as  to  the  number  of  cars  burned.  There  was  not  any  such  consid- 
erable number  as  the  public  was  led  to  believe,  as  has  been  developed  since  in  the 
testimony  of  different  caseff,  and  many  of  these  were  very  old  cars.  I  have  ^ne 
into  that  question  to  some  extent,  as  the  attorneys  for  tne  railroads  use  this  in 
every  case  they  try  as  an  excuse. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.  )  The  report  of  the  fire  department  is  included 
in  the  Labor  Oommission's  rex)ort? — A.  I  thmk  not.    $355,612  by  fire. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  is,  outside  of  cars?— A.  Including  cars,  mer- 
chandise, and  everything.  There  was  some  other  loss  by  overturning^  cars,  repairs, 
and  so  on,  but  the  total  loss  to  the  companies  was  $685,788,  including  the  hire  of 
United  States  marshids  and  all  incidental  expenses. 

During  this  struf^gle  Mr.  John  Egan  was  selected,  as  proved  by  the  general  man- 
agers themselves  in  a  case  I  tried,  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  strike  and  to  get 
employees  for  all  the  different  railroads.  It  was  put  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
which  was  practic^y  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  this  employment  bureau.  It 
was  carried  out  practically  when  it  came  to  the  stiike,  as  recommended  here. 

The  first  case  tried  was  the  case  of  Fred  R.  Ketcham.  He  charged  that  the  rail- 
roads entered  into  an  agreement  through  the  general  managers*^association  that 
they  would  not  employ  any  man  who  had  quit  the  service  of  any  of  the  roads  dur- 
ing that  strike  or  who  had  committed  any  offense  or  who  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  unless  that  employee  obtained  what  the  railroad  men 
commonly  called  a  clearance,  which  was  the  approval  or  consent  of  the  road  that 
he  was  working  for  at  the  time  that  the  strike  oroke  out. 

He  obtained  work  from  the  Chicago  Great  Western  just  before  the  close  of  the 
strike;  having  heard  of  the  blacklist,  and  to  test  it  to  see  whether  it  was  so,  he 
obtained  work  from  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  made  one  trip  as  freight 
conductor  from  Chicago  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  back.  Previous  to  the  time 
when  he  obtained  this  work,  about  Jiily  8,  4,  or  5  of  that  year,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stuart, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Galena  division,  came  to  his  house,  and  asked  him  to 
take  out  a  train,  Mr.  Stuart  testified  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  out  of  75 
freight  conductors  that  he  went  to  to  take  out  a  train,  and  he  told  him  he  could 
have  any  brakeman  he  pleased.  Ketcham  said  his  former  experience  in  the  strike 
of  1891,  where  he  had  taken  a  train  into  the  stock  yards,  with  a  revolver  in  each 
hand,  was  sufficient  for  him,  and  he  did  not  prox>€>se  to  take  any  chances.  He,  at 
that  time,  was  not  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  but  simply  stayed 
at  home,  and  told  Mr.  Stuart  that  he  did  not  feel  tliat  he  was  under  sufficient 
obligation  to  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company  to  jeopardize  his 
life.  Whereupon  Mr.  Stuart  threatened  him  that  if  he  would  not,  he  would  be 
enjoined  with  the  blanket  injunction,  and  would  be  arrested;  that  he  felt  sorry 
for  his  family,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  out  the  train  he  would  find  hard  work 
getting  a  job  from  any  other  road. 

That  prompted  him  to  go  and  make  this  application  before  the  strike  was  over. 
He  made  this  one  trip  to  Ihibuque  and  back,  and  on  the  morning  of  his  return  he 
was  arrested  by  a  United  States  marshal  and  taken  to  the  Umted  States  Court 
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and  kept  in  custody  for  a  week  before  he  conld  give  a  $8,000  bond.  He  had  sent 
word  by  his  wife  to  the  railroad  oompanv,  as  an  excuse,  that  he  was  sick,  in 
order  to  hold  his  position.  When  he  went  back  to  the  Ghreat  Western  he  was  told 
by  the  sai>erintendent,  Mr.  Kelljr,  that  they  had  no  further  use  for  his  services. 
Mr.  Ketcham  asked  why  (and  this  testimony  is  corroborated  by  Daniel  Cash  and 
by  another  man  by  the  name  of  Baxter),  and  Superintendent  Kelly  told  him, 
**  Because  we  have  received  word  you  are  a  Northwestern  striker."  Me  asked  if 
his  services  had  not  been  satisfactory  on  the  run  he  had  made,  and  was  told  yes, 
that  he  was  a  first-class  man,  and  he  would  like  to  keep  him.  Mr.  Kelly  said 
further:  *'  I  am  obliged  to  discharge  you,  if  you  can  not  get  a  clearance  frcnn  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  I  should  be  glad  to  restore  you ;  but  it  comes  from 
above  me.    Ton  will  have  to  go  to  Stuart,  and  he  will  know  what  to  give  you." 

Mr.  Cash,  who  was  also  an  applicant  for  work,  then  submitted  this  letter, 
which  I  have  here,  to  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Kelly  said  that  was  not  a  clearance. 

This  is  a  letter  not  dated  at  all,  but  the  testimony  was  that  it  was  given  August 
6, 1894,  the  day  the  strike  was  declared  off.  Ketcham  had  his  letter  at  the  same 
time.  After  giving  the  record  of  his  employment  for  about  10  years  it  sa^,  at 
the  foot:  '*  July  8th,  1894,  during  A.  B.  U.  strike,  left  his  post  and  was  active  in 
persuading  others  to  do  likewise.  When  he  returned  to  duty  his  place  had  been 
filled." 

Mr.  Ketcham  had  a  letter  of  exactly  that  wording,  showing  10  years*  service. 
Mr  .  Kelly  said  that  was  not  a  clearance.  Then  Ketcham  asked  him  if  he  was 
bl  ackHsted.  Mr.  Kelly  said:  '^  You  can  call  it  that  or  anything  youVe  a  mind 
to.  I  can  not  put  you  back  to  work  unless  you  bring  a  clearance  nom  the  North- 
western.   I  am  sorry,  but  it  comes  from  above  me." 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ketcham,  corroborated  by  Mr. 
Cash,  Mr.  Baxter  not  being  here  to  testify.  Mr.  Kelly  denied  that  he  said  all  that. 
He  admitted  that  he  said  some  of  it,  but  denied  that  he  said  he  was  blacklisted. 
Mr.  Ketcham  then  afterwards  applied  to  two  or  three  roads,  among  them  the 
Wabash,  and  showed  them  tbds  letter,  and  although  they  said  they  needed  men, 
they  said  they  could  not  employ  him,  and  refused  to  employ  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  name  the  other  roaas?— A.  He  applied  to  the 
Wabash— he  only  applied  to  two  or  three  roads,  and  he  heard  everybody  else  was 
having  the  same  experience  and  quit.  I  think  he  applied  to  the  C.  B.  &  O.; 
that  is  my  remembrance. 

Mr.  Ketcham's  testimony  was  corroborated  in  every  particular  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Cash.  Mr.  Ketcham  also  said  he  got  work  on  the  drainage  canal,  and  worked  for 
the  city  of  Chicago,  running  a  steam  roller,  and  finally  got  work  on  the  Michigan 
Central  grain  elevator,  at  Kensington,  and  just  before  the  trial  was  discharged 
from  there.  The  pretended  cause  was  that  business  was  slack,  but  the  elevator 
was  running  full  time,  and  there  was  no  charge  made  against  him  for  incom- 
petency as  a  stationary  engineer;  he  was  a  very  fair  engineer. 

J.  D.  Green,  a  former  conductor  on  the  Blinois  Central  Railroad,  testified  that 
he  quit  during  the  strike,  and  afterwards  applied  for  work  to  J.  B.  Strong,  train- 
master of  the  CJhicago  Great  Western;  that  Strong  told  him  he  could  not  hire 
him  unless  he  had  a  clearance,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a  clearance,  and  he  said 
No,  but  that  he  could  show  him  a  lot  of  railroad  passes  showing  that  he  was  a 
railroad  man.  Strong  said,  "We  hired  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ketcham  without 
a  clearance  and  we  got  hell  for  it,  and  had  to  discharge  him  when  we  found  out 
he  had  been  a  striker.  I  dont  care  if  you  have  had  wrecks,  or  accidents,  or  have 
been  drunk,  or  anything  else,  if  you  can  only  bring  a  clearance  from  that  strike 
I  can  hire  you.  We  don't  care  whether  you  have  been  careless  or  ansrthing  of 
the  kind." 

He  was  denied  employment  also  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  several  roads  to 
whom  he  never  got  a  chance  to  make  formal  application.  They  asked  if  he  had  a 
clearance,  and  he  said  no. 

He  went  to  the  Blinois  Central  after  several  vain  efforts  to  get  work  and  got  a 
letter,  which  I  have  here,  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Higgins,  supenntendent  of  termi- 
nals of  the  Illinois  Central,  dated  January  16, 1896.  After  searching  for  employ- 
ment for  a  year  and  a  half  he  got  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Nichols,  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  at  Blue  Island,  111., 
which  was  as  follows:  "  Mr.  J.  D.  Green,  formerly  a  conductor  on  this  road  for 
eight  years,  left  the  service  and  went  with  the  Lake  Street  Elevated  Railroad 
about  the  time  it  opened,  and  is  now  desii*ous  of  making  a  change,"  covering  up 
the  fact  that  he  quit  during  the  strike.  * '  Ajb  there  are  no  vacancies  in  our  service, 
business  being  reduced,  he  desires  to  make  application  to  you.  I  think  you  will 
find  Mr.  Green  a  competent  train  man." 

He  took  this  letter  and  went  to  Mr.  W.  £.  Green,  train  master  of  the  Alton  road. 
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whom  he  knew,  having  failed  to  get  work  from  the  Bock  Island.  He  got  Mr. 
Green,  the  train  master  of  the  Alton,  to  write  a  letter  on  it  to  Mr.  Willis  E.  Gray, 
general  snperintendentof  the  Alton,  at  Bloomington,  which  is  as  follows:  *'  I  have 
known  the  bearer,  Mr.  J.  D.  Green,  for  the  past  6  years,  and  can  recommend  him 
as  a  first-class  man  in  every  w^.'* 

He  presented  that  letter  to  Mr.  Gray  at  Bloomington  and  attached  it  to  his 
axyplication  for  work,  and  Mr.  Grav  told  him  that  in  the  morning  he  wonld  report 
to  him — ^he  would  have  his  application  investigated;  said  they  needed  men. 
Finally,  on  February  24,  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gray:  *  'Answer- 
ing your  conmiunication  of  February  17, 1  beg  to  advise  that  as  soon  as  a  favor- 
able opportunity  arises  I  will  let  you  hear  from  me  as  to  employment.  At 
present  our  business  is  dull  and  we  have  a  good  many  extra  men."  A  few  days 
before  that  he  had  said  they  needed  men. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Gray  returned  the  letters,  saying  his  application  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  for  that  reason  he  could  not  employ  him.  He  was  never  able  to 
get  work  on  any  railroad.  They  all  said  they  could  not  hire  him  unless  he  had  a 
clearance. 

J.  H.  Dungan,  another  very  important  witness,  testified  that  he  had  been  an 
employee  of  the  J^orthem  Pacific,  which  is  outside  of  the  G^eneral  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  he  had  sought  work  from  a  good  many  railroads,  but  had  been 
denied;  l^t  he  had  obtained  temporary  jobs,  but  was  discharg^  because  his 
application  was  rejected,  until,  mially  he  got  a  job  at  Arsentine,  Kans.,  in 
charge  of  a  switch  engine,  and  worked  from  the  fall  of  1894  through  the  winter 
of  1^4  and  the  Bprin|:  or  1895,  when  he  was  discharged  and  told  by  the  yard  master 
that  it  was  because  his  application  was  rejected.  He  had  referred  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  Bailroad.  He  then  sought  to  be  reinstated,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  U. 
Mudge,  general  superintendent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad 
Company,  being  the  road  he  had  worked  for,  asking  why  he  had  been  discharged 
after  worMng  so  long  and  giving  such  satisfactory  services.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  Jolm  Z.  Boraback,  superintendent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  dated  at  Kansas  City,  March  21, 1895,  on  the  regu- 
lar form  of  that  railroad,  as  follows:  '*  This  is  to  certify  that  John  H.  Dungan 
has  been  employed  in  the  capacity  of  switchman  at  Argentine,  Eans.,  on  the 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Division,  from  August  28, 1894,  to  March  18, 1895;  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  previous  record  unsatisfactory;  services  while  here  were 
satisfactory." 

He  went  to  Topeka  and  pursued  Mr.  Mudge,  who  was  on  the  move  constantly, 
until  finally  he  had  to  write  to  him  **  on  the  line,"  on  March  27, 1895.  This  road 
at  that  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court,  and  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  court,  Aldace  F.  Walker,  John  J.  McCook,  Joseph  C.  Wilson, 
receivers,  were  in  charge  of  the  road,  showing  that  even  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  court  were  a  party  to  that  conspiracy.  The  letter  was  on  the  regular  form 
of  the  company.  Eastern  Grand  Division:  '*Mr.  J.  H.  Dungan,  Argentine,  Kans. 
Dear  Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  yours  of  the  21st,  ihave  investigated  the 
matter  and  find  that  immediately  upon  your  being  employed  letters  were  written 
to  ascertain  your  record  with  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  delay  is  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  neglected  to  reply  earlier  to  references.  It  is  against  the  policy 
of  the  receivers  to  have  any  man  who  was  mixed  up  with  the  strike;  and  if  we 
intended  to  do  so,  there  are  certainly  a  large  number  of  men  who  had  worked  for 
this  company  who  should  be  given  preference  over  men  from  other  roads.  In 
being  alio  wea  to  work  five  months  you  were  more  fortunate  than  most  others,  and 
I  reg^t  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  do  anything  fturther  for  you  in 
this  case.    BespectfuUy,  H.  U.  Mudge,  General  Superintendent." 

There  were  so  many  witnesses  who  testified  to  similar  experiences,  and  who  had 
similar  letters,  that  I  will  ask  leave  to  incorporate,  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  an 
article  which  I  wrote  on  this  subject  and  wnich  is  published  in  the  Arena  for 
March,  1899,  containing  excerpts  of  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  in  order  to 
save  time.  It  is  taken  from  the  testimony,  what  I  consider  the  material  parts, 
and  contains  photographs  of  4  letters  and  the  front  V^^  of  what  we  claim  is  the 
Illinois  Central  blacklist.    I  should  like  to  incorporate  it. 

Blacklistinq:  The  New  Slavery. 

An  American  jury,  composed,  with  one  exception,  of  employers  of  men,  the 
foreman  of  which  was  an  ex-banker,  and  not  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  a 
labor  union,  after  a  trial  lasting  nearly  three  weeks,  before  Judge  Bichard  Clif- 
ford, in  the  circuit  court  at  Chicago,  recently  returned  a  verdict  for  $21,866.88 
against  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bailway  Company  for  blacklisting  one  of 
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its  former  employees  who  left  its  service  during  the  American  Railway  Union 
strike  of  1894.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  Fred  R.  Ketcham,  who  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  road  as  a  freight  conductor  for  a  period  of  abont  ten  years  pre- 
ceding the  strike. 

The  principle  involred  in  this  case  was  mnch  more  than  personal  injnry  or  vin- 
dication; it  was  one  of  hmnan  liberty.  As  but  $1,860  actual  loss  was  proved,  the 
amount  allowed  in  excess  of  this  sum  by  the  verdict  was  for  exemplary  damages, 
or  ''  smurt  money  "—«n  emphatic  assertion  by  the  jur^  of  this  view  of  the  case. 

The  character  of  the  jury  emphasizes  the  enormity  of  the  offense  as  proved  and 
shows  what  a  jury  of  American  business  men  think  of  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  a 
citizen  of  his  right  to  earn  a  living  in  his  own  chosen  calling.  Teople  who  do  not 
know  the  facts  shown  in  this  case  ma^  think  the  verdict  excessive,  but  had  they 
tMs  knowledge  they  wordd  consider  it  toosmaU.  The  issues  involved  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  merely  to  organized  labor,  but  also  to  the  great  mass  of 
our  x>eople,  as  the  conspiracy  was  one  of  the  most  infamous  ever  mown  in  this 
country.    It  is  to  make  the  facts  known  that  this  article  is  written. 

Divested  of  legal  verbiage,  the  charge  was  that  all  the  railroads  entering  Chi- 
cago had  agreed  and  conspired  to  keep  each  other  informed  of  the  names  of  all 
their  employees  who  belonged  to  the  American  Railway  Union  or  who  quit  work 
during  the  American  Railway  Union  strike  of  1894,  and  that  no  such  employees 
should  be  employed  by  any  of  these  railroads  without  first  having  a  release  or 
consent  (commonly  ciuled  a  '^clearance")  from  the  road  by  which  he  was  last 
employed  before  the  strike;  that  the  plaintiff  voluntarily  left  the  employment  of 
the  defendant  during  said  strike  and  afterwards  obtained  employment  from  the 
Chicago  Great  W^tem  Railway,  but  was  discharged  from  its  employment 
because  the  defendant  notified  the  Chicago  Great  Western  that  plaintin  was  one 
of  its  strikers,  and  because  he  did  not  have  a  * 'clearance"  from  the  defendant; 
that  the  plaintiff  had  requested  such  ' 'clearance,"  which  was  refused  by  the 
defendant  for  the  malicious  purpose  of  preventing  plaintiff  from  securing  emplojr- 
ment  in  the  railroad  business,  for  whicn  he  was  well  qualified,  and  that  for  said 
reasons  the  plaintiff  was  denied  employment  by  all  the  other  roads,  and  that  by 
reason  of  said  conspiracy,  and  for.no  otner  cause  or  causes,  the  plaintiff  was  pre- 
vented from  securing  employment  in  his  chosen  occux)ation  as  a  railroad  man. 

It  is  not  witbin  the  scope  of  this  article  to  publish  all  the  evidence  given  at  the 
trial,  but  facsimiles  of  some  of  the  letters  introduced  and  excerpts  from  the  oral 
testimony  given  wiU  show,  beyond  question,  that  the  jury  were  justified  in  find- 
ing the  defendant  guilty. 

Benjamin  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  General  Managers'  Association,  testified 
that  his  association  was  a  voluntary  association  of  all  railroads  running  into  Chi- 
cago; that  it  was  organized  in  1892  and  sux^ported  by  contributions  from  all  the 
roads  belonging  to  it;  that  its  meetings  were  held  in  secret;  that  its  objects  and 
purposes  were  the  discussion  of  problems  of  railroad  management,  and  that  while 
the  different  roads  were  not  legally  bound  to  adopt  the  acts  of  the  General  Man- 
agers' Association,  they  were  morally  bound  to  do  so. 

The  first  two  articles  of  the  constitution  of  the  General  Managers'  Association 
were  then  offered  in  evidence  and  are  as  follows: 

Article  I.  T(Ue,—Thi»  association  shall  be  called  The  General  Managers' 
Association  of  Chicago. 

Article  II.  Object, — ^The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  consideration 
of  problems  of  management  arising  from  the  operation. of  railroads  terminating 
or  centering  in  Chicago. 

Here  is  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  The  General  Managers'  Association  at 
its  meeting  of  May  18, 1898,  then  produced: 

'*The  chair  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  which  had  been 
referred  at  various  times  (1)  Tabulation  of  wages;  (2)  employment  bureau;  and 
(8)  Rules  for  government  of  employees. 

**  Thereupon  Mr.  Wall,  acting  chairman  of  said  committee,  read  the  following: 

''REPORT  OF  COMHITTBB. 

**  Chioaoo,  III.,  May  18,  189S, 
"Mr.  E.  St.  John, 

"  Chairman  Oeneral  Managers*  Association ^  Chicago  III, 

"  Dear  Sir:  Your  committee  appointed  to  tabulate  the  rates  of  pay  paid  by  all 
roads  centering  in  Chicago,  and  to  report  on  the  formation  and  mamtenance  of 
an  employment  bureau  for  railroad  employees,  and  to  formulate  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  government  of  aJl  railroad  employees,  beg  leave  to  rex)ort: 

**  I.  With  reference  to  tabulation  of  wages:  They  have  classified  all  classes  of 
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railToad  employees  below  the  rank  of  division  snpermtendent  and  superintend- 
ent  of  motfye  power,  or  general  master  mechanic.  *  *  *  In  classifying 
the  employees,  it  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  to  adopt 
certain  terms  in  describing  a  man's  employment,  and  the  committee  requests  the 
cooperation  of  the  general  managers,  m  so  far  as  possible,  in  using  these  terms 
instead  of  the  special  term  that  mav  be  used  in  some  particular  locality.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  terms  recommenaed  by  the  committee  are  synonymous  with 
those  in  use,  and  are  only  introduced  so  as  to  make  the  wage  tables  of  the  different 
roads  readily  comparable. 

**  II.  The  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  emplo^rment  bureau:  The  subject 
has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
such  a  bureau  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  association. 

**  First.  In  assisting  them  in  the  procurement  of  men,  both  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, and  in  times  of  emergency. 

**  Second.  In  assisting  the  roads  to  guard  against  the  emplojrment  of  a  man 
who  has  been  proved  unworthy  on  some  other  road. 

*<  Third.  In  abolishing  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that 
is  expressed,  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that  '  your  road  is  not 
the  only  road  in  Chicago,'  and  that '  employment  can  readily  be  obtained  on  some 
other  road,'  although  an  offense  has  been  committed. 

"Fourth.  Each  railroad  shaJl  designate  to  the  manager  of  the  bureau  the 
name,  or  names,  of  its  ofBicer,  or  ofBicers,  empowered  to  approve  applications  for 
employment  and  certificates  of  transfer  or  dismissal. 

**  ni.  On  the  matter  referred  to  your  committee,  relating  to  the  adoption  of 
rules  for  the  government  of  all  classes  of  railway  employees,  we  beg  to  report 
progress." 

The  plaintiff,  Fred  B.  Ketcham,  testified  that  he  quit  the  employment  of  the 
defendant  comfMuiv  during  the  railway  union  strike,  and  remained  at  home,  not 
^ing  near  any  railroad  during  the  trouble;  that  about  July  3  of  that  year  Snper- 
mtendent J.  (5.  Stuart  came  to  his  house  and  asked  him  to  take  out  a  train;  that 
he  refused,  as  he  considered  it  dangerous;  that  he  was  not  at  this  time  a  member 
of  the  American  Railway  Union,  but  afterwards  joined  it  about  July  20;  that  he 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company  about  ten  years;  that  upon  bis 
refusal,  Stuart  **  threatened  him  with  arrest,  adding  that  he  had  sympathy  for 
his  family,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  out  the  train  he  would  find  hard  work 

Setting  a  job  from  any  other  road. "  Having  heard  of  the  black  list,  he  went  to  the 
hicaffo  Great  Western  Railway  and  secured  a  situation  as  conductor  of 
one  of  its  freight  trains  July  28,  and  made  one  trip  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  back, 
arriving  home  July  81,  at  5;  that  at  7  he  was  arrested  bv  a  United  States  marshal 
and  kept  in  custody  several  davs  until  he  could  give  a  bond  for  |3,000;  but  was 
never  prosecuted,  no  evidence  being  offered  against  him;  that  Ausust  6  he  went 
to  Superintendent  Stuart  and  asked  for  a  clearance,  and  was  given  a  letter  showing 
how  long  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western,  but  at  the 
bottom  was  the  following:  *'  Left  his  post  during  American  Railway  Union  strike 
and  was  active  in  persuading  others  to  do  likewise.    When  he  returned  for  duty,  his 

Slace  was  filled. "  On  the  same  day  he  returned  to  the  Chicajg^o  Great  Western  for 
nty  and  was  told  by  Train  Master  J.  B.  Strong  and  Supenntendent  J.  A.  Kelly 
that  he  was  discharged.  Superintendent  Kelly  telling  him  that  he  was  a  good  man 
and  he  would  like  to  keep  him,  but  could  not  unless  he  first  obtained  '*  clearance" 
from  the  North  Western.  When  asked  why  he  was  discharge  Kelly  said,  *'  Be- 
cause he  had  heard  he  was  a  North  Western  striker. "  Ketcham  then  asked  where 
he  got  his  information,  and  Kelly  replied,  *'From  the  one  we  all  get  it  from." 
Ketcham  then  asked  if  he  was  blacklisted,  and  Kelly  replied,  **  You  can  call  it 
that  or  anything  you're  a  mind  to.  I  can't  put  you  back  to  work  unless  you  bring 
a  *  clearance '  from  the  North  Western.    I  am  sorry,  but  it  comes  from  above  me." 

Daniel  Cash,  who  was  with  Ketcham,  had  a  letter  exactly  like  Ketcham 's,  and 
showed  his  letter  to  Kelly.  Kelly  said  that  was  not  a  '*  clearance,"  so  Ketcham 
did  not  show  his  own  letter.    Ketcham's  testimony  was  corroborated  by  Cash. 

The  following  facts  also  appeared  from  Ketcham's  testimony.  After  oeing  dis- 
charged from  the  Chicago  Great  Western  he  applied  to  several  other  roAds  for 
employment,  but  was  everywhere  refused,  and  never  secured  railroad  employ- 
ment after  the  strike.  In  tne  autumn  of  1897  he  worked  as  stationary  engineer  at 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  elevator  at  Kensins^n,  but  was  dischiarffed  about 
two  weeks  before  the  trial,  for  the  alleged  cause  l£at  business  was  slack,  though 
the  elevator  was  running  full  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  his  discharge 
just  as  it  had  been  doing  previously. 

J.  D.  Green,  a  former  conductor  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  testified  that 
after  the  strike  he  applied  for  work  to  Train  Master  J.  B.  Strong  of  the  Chicago 
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Great  Western ;  that  Strong  told  him  he  needed  men  bnt  conld  not  hire  him 
imless  he  had  an  Illinois  Central  clearance  from,  the  strike.  Strong  added  that 
he  had  hired  a  man  by  the  name  of  Eetcham  withont  a  clearance  and  had  had  to 
discharge  him,  and  that  he  (Strong)  *'  got  hell  for  hiring  Eetcham  withont  a 
clearance.'' 

About  35  other  men  who  had  qnit  varioos  roads  dnring  the  strike  testified  that 
the^  had  applied  to  all  the  roads  in  Chicago,  were  told  they  needed  men,  but  were 
denied  employment  because  thesr  did  not  have  clearances.  Many  of  these  men 
had  letters  showing  years  of  faithful  8ei*vice  and  good  habits,  but  whenever  a 
letter  said  they  had  *'quit  during  the  strike"  they  were  told  *'that  is  not  a 
*  clearance ' "  and  were  denied  emplovment.  Some  were  given  work  and  required 
to  make  out  written  applications  snowing  what  road  they  had  last  worked  for. 
In  a  few  days  they  were  discharged,  and  when  they  asked  why,  were  told  that 
their  **  applications  were  rejected." 

Among  several  letters  placed  in  evidence  as  corroborating  this  testimony  was 
the  following  significant  and  unequivocal  official  declaration  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Wabaish  Railroad  Company: 

J.  H.  Dungan  testified  that  at  the  time  of  the  strike  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  quit  with  the  men ;  that  after  the  strike  he 
secured  successively  several  x>ositions,  but  was  discharged  from  each  in  turn 
because  his  applications  were  rejected;  that  he  finally  obtained  a  situation  in 
Ar^ntine,  Kan. ,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  put  in  an  appli- 
cation referring  to  the  Northern  Pacific  as  the  last  road  he  had  worsed  for,  worked 
for  about  five  months,  when  he  was  discharged;  that  he  wrote  the  superintendent, 
H.  n.  Mudge,  about  it  and  received  the  reply  which  is  reproduced  herewith. 
This  letter  shows  that  even  officials  of  the  United  States  court  were  parties  to 
the  conspiracy. 

Bumham  testified  that  after  seeking  work  in  vain  for  more  than  a  year  and 
being  denied  because  he  had  no  clearance,  he  went  to  J.  W.  Hig^ns,  superin- 
tendent of  terminals  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  told  him  ms  family  was 
starving  and  he  could  not  get  work  Mthout  a  clearance,  and  begged  EQggms  to 
give  him  a  clearance,  whereupon  Higgpns  gave  him  the  letter  reproduced  here- 
with. He  asked  Hig^ins  why  he  (Higgins)  couldn't  apve  him  employment,  and 
Higgins  said,  **I  can't;  that's  all."  He  went  to  Robert  Cherry,  general  yard 
master  of  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  and  asked  if  he  needed  any  men.  Cherry 
said,  "Yes;  I  can  use  a  man  or  two.  Have  you  a  clearance?"  Wnereupon  Bum- 
ham  said,  "Tes,"  and  showed  him  the  letter  above  mentioned.  After  reading 
it.  Cherry  said,  * 'Bumham,  that's  a  ffood  letter,  but  it  is  not  a  clearance.  I  canx 
hire  you  on  that  letter."  Bumham  further  testified  that  he  had  traveled  all  over 
the  country  and  had  shown  that  letter  to  railroad  officials  who  were  hiring  men, 
yet  was  denied  employment  and  had  never  been  able  to  secure  any  employment 
on  a  railroad  since  the  strike  of  1894. 

All  the  other  witnesses  related  similar  experiences,  covering  neiu'ly  every  rail- 
road in  the  United  States.  Not  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  had  ever 
conmiitted  any  violence  or  violated  any  law.  All  were  shown  to  be  sober,  care- 
ful railroad  operatives,  and  all  had  good  letters  of  recommendation  from  their 
respective  roads.  No  charge  was  made  save  that  they  *'  had  quit  during  the 
American  Railway  Union  smke." 

SUPERINTENDENT  MUDGE'S  EXPLANATION. 

Michael  DrisooU,  who  had  first-class  references  for  twenty-five  years'  service 
as  a  railroad  man,  testified  that  he  left  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railway  during  the  strike,  and  that  after  the  strike  he  secured  a  x>08ition  from 
the  Chicago  and  Western  Indiana  Railway  by  tellingMr.  Warner,  the  superintend- 
ent, that  he  was  in  New  York  during  the  strike.  Me  was  required  to  make  out 
an  application  and  gave  the  name  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railn)ad  as  the  road  he  had  last  worked  for,  havmg  had  the  promise  of  Mr. 
Belz,  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  that  he  would  recommend  him.  After  working  a  short 
time  he  was  discharged.  When  he  asked  Mr.  Warner  why  he  was  discharged, 
he  was  told  that  the  Fort  Wayne  objected  and  that  "it  was  the  Fort  Wayne 
which  kept  him  from  working."  He  called  on  Mr.  Belz,  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  and 
asked  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warner  in  his  behalf.  Belz  said  "  if  he  did  so 
it  would  be  the  price  of  his  own  head." 

Frank  Deyer  testified  that  he  quit  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  during  the 
strike.  He  sub6e<}uently  obtained  several  positions,  but  was  discharged  from 
them  all  because  his  application  was  rejected,  though  his  services  were  entirely 
satisfactory.    Becoming  discouraged  in  seeking  work  under  his  own  name.  I>eyer 
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sectired  several  letters  belonging  to  his  brother-in-law,  W.  G.  Cherry,  who  had 
quit  the  railroad  business  before  the  strike.  Under  the  name  of  W.  G.  Cherry 
he  obtained  a  position  with  the  Chicago  and  Erie  in  January,  1896,  which  he  has 
held  ever  since.  A  similar  story  was  told  by  H.  F.  Elliot,  who  testified  that  he 
was  working  for  a  railroad  under  an  assumed  name. 

Andrew  Stader  testified  as  follows:  He  did  not  belong  to  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  nor  to  any  other  labor  organization.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  defendant  railway  four  years  before  the  strike.  When  the  strike  broke  out  he 
was  off  duty  on  a  leave  of  absence.  He  was  called  to  take  out  a  train  to  Milwau- 
kee on  the  night  of  July  6,  during  the  height  of  the  trouble,  and  promised  he 
would  ffo,  but  when  his  wife,  who  was  in  a  delicate  condition,  heard  he  was 
going,  me  became  nervous  and  frightened  and  befl»^  him  not  to  go.  Yielding 
to  her  entreaties,  he  went  to  the  foreman  and  told  him  of  his  wife's  condition, 
saying  that  under  those  circumstances  he  could  not  move  the  train.  The  fore- 
man abused  him  and  accused  him  of  sympathizing  with  the  strikers.  He  again 
reported  for  duty  on  July  10,  when  the  master  mechanic,  John  Heath,  discharged 
him.  After  the  strike  he  a^ain  applied  to  the  defendant  for  employment,  but 
was  refused.  An  alderman  mterceded  for  him  with  General  Manager  Whitman, 
who  ordered  an  investigation.  After  the  investigation  the  supermtendent  had 
him  reemployed  as  an  extra  man,  and  he  worked  as  such  during  the  winter  of 
1804-95,  but  was  discharged  in  the  spring  of  1895  owing  to  slack  business.  After 
he  was  discharged  and  paid  off  he  asked  the  master  mechanic  for  a  clearance,  so 
that  he  could  get  work  on  some  other  road,  whereuxMU  he  was  given  the  letter 
reproduced  herewith,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

This  letter  is  the  necessarv  ''  clearance,"  the  explicit  written  consent  of  one  of 
the  conspirators,  without  which  employment  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  conspiracy, 
denied  to  any  worker  even  su6i>ected  of  the  temerity  of  joining  his  fellows  in  a 
demand  for  better  conditions.  It  can  be  explained  on  no  other  hjrpothesis  than 
that  the  master  mechanic  knew  that  Stader  must  have  this  permission  before  he 
would  be  given  work  on  ahj  other  road. 

Proof  was  made  at  the  trial  that  the  superintendent  and  the  general  attorney 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  had  tried  to  bribe  the  wit- 
ness Stader  to  leave  and  not  testify  in  the  case;  and  a  pass  given  him  by  the  super- 
intendent to  Green  Bay,  Wis., and  return, good  for  80  days,  was  offered  in  evi- 
dence. Stader  has  since  been  discharged  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  His 
testimony  is  believed  to  have  cost  him  his  place. 

The  secretary  of  the  General  Managers*  Association  testified  that  the  general 
manager  of  the  defendant  railway  had  a  copy  of  the  proceediiu^  of  the  General 
Managers'  Association,  and  the  defendant  was  notified  to  produce  this  copy  for 
inspection,  an  affidavit  having  been  filed  alleging  that  it  would  show  the  black- 
listmg  agreement  of  the  railroads.    The  defendant  refused  to  produce  the  records. 

Norman  Ford  testified  that  in  August,  1894,  he  was  employed  as  a  messenger 
boy  in  the  office  of  J.  W.  Higgins,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  was  instructed  to  make  50  mimeograph  copies  of  a  list 
of  524  names,  containing  13  sheets;  that  he  made  the  same  ana  mailed  49  coi>ies; 
that  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  officials  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  who  hired 
men;  also  that  a  copy,  marked  **  Private,"  was  sent  to  every  railroad  in  Chicago, 
and  that  he  addressea  and  mailed  these. 

An  original  of  this  list  was  introduced  in  evidence.  Herewith  will  be  found 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  first  page  of  the  list. 

Despite  this  damaging  documentary  evidence,  many  railroad  officials,  includ- 
ing eight  general  managers,  sworn  by  the  defendant,  testified  they  had  never 
received  or  sent  out  sucn  a  list,  that  they  knew  of  no  blacklisting  agreement, 
and  had  never  heard  blacklisting  discussed  in  the  General  Managers' Association. 

Almost  the  last  witness  introduced  by  the  defendant  was  Mr.  Atwater,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  He 
was  shown  the  Illinois  Central  blacklist,  and  asked  the  6tereotyx)ed  question 
which  had  been  asked  of  all  the  other  officials :  **  Did  you  ever  see  a  list  exactly 
like  this  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  J.  T.  Harrahan  ?  "  He 
naively  replied  to  the  railroad's  attorney :  **  Never  until  I  saw  one  in  your  office 
this  mormng."  At  last  such  a  list  had  been  located  in  the  hands  of  a  railroad 
official  not  an  official  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  Norman  Ford  was  corroborated. 

The  defendant's  attorney  sought  to  break  the  force  of  Ford's  and  Atwater's 
testimony  by  the  side  remark  that  he  had  simply  *'  had  a  copy  made,"  insinuating 
that  the  paper  which  Atwater  had  seen  was  simply  a  transcript  of  the  list  shown 
in  court,  and  not  one  of  the  sheets  mailed  by  Fx>rd.  He  did  not  testify  to  this 
view  of  the  facts,  though  challenged  to  do  so,  obviously  wishing  the  jury  to 
accept  it  as  the  correct  one.    Next  day,  when  plaintiff  wanted  to  ^ow,  in  reout' 
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tal,  that  the  list  introdnced  in  court  had  been  in  the  cnstody  of  the  clerk,  and 

I  cotild  not  have  been  copied,  defendant's  attorney  admitted  that  the  list  exhibited 

I  in  court  was  not  the  original  of  what  he  had  shown  Mr.  Atwater.    He  then 

produced  a  blank  form  of  Illinois  Central  order  No.  1324,  without  any  date,  signft- 

I  ture,  or  names,  and  said,  as  a  side  remark,  that  that  was  what  he  had  shown  Mr. 

Atwater.    He  did  not  testify  to  this,  though  at  the  time  challenged  to  do  so,  but 

closed  his  case,  leaving  the  Ford- Atwater  evidence  in  full  force. 

I  go  into  this  detail  here  to  show  the  effects  put  forth  at  the  trial  to  conceal  the 
existence  of  a  black  list,  indicating  a  keen  sense  of  the  sigmficanceof  that  device, 
if  proved  to  be  in  use. 

A  jury  of  business  men,  deliberating  but  two  and  a  half  hours,  found  the 
defendant  railway  guilty  as  charged,  thus  establishing  as  a  fact  the  existence  of 
the  conspiracv. 

The  state  of  affairs  disclosed  by  the  above  evidence  is  a  serious  one,  deserving 
the  attention  of  every  American  citizen. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  railroads  counte- 
nance this  crime  of  their  general  managers.  It  is  too  atrocious  to  be  approved  by 
any  conscientious  man.  If  all  the  suffering  of  innocent  women  and  children 
caused  by  this  conspiracy  could  be  laid  bare;  if  the  cases  of  homes  sold  under 
foreclosure,  of  h\isbands  separated  from  wives,  and  of  strong  and  willing  men 
forced  to  assume  false  names,  or  driven  insane  by  this  criminal  deprivation  of 
employment,  could  be  published,  such  a  protest  would  be  heard  from  every  lover 
of  fair  play  in  the  land  that  these  criminal  officials  would  be  driven  from  power 
by  honest  stockholders  and  directors,  and  officials  with  some  instincts  of  humanity 
put  in  their  places. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  most  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  strike  have  been 
taken  back,  for  it  is  not  true.  Out  of  the  80,000  in  Chicago  who  were  proved  to 
have  struck,  only  about  81  were  proved  to  have  been  reemployed.  Many  of  these 
were  brought  from  other  cities  to  testify  for  the  defense.  Fully  one-hidf  even 
of  these  were  men  who  returned  for  work  before  July  10,  when  notified  by  the 
roads  to  do  so;  hence  they  were  really  not  strikers. 

If  the  blacklist  be  necessary,  as  some  of  the  railroad  officials  claim,  to  prevent 
strikes  and  to  enforce  discipline;  if  private  corporations  can  not  administer  our 
railways  without  depriving  American  citizens  of  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  without  starving  innocent  women  and  children  because  tiieir  hus- 
bands and  fathers  svmpathized  with  the  American  Railway  Union  strikers  and 
generously  tried  to  help  them,  then  it  is  high  time  the  Government  became  the 
owner  of  the  railroads,  put  the  employees  under  civil-service  rules,  and  secured 
them  in  their  positions  during  good  behavior. 

Strikes,  to  be  sure,  inconvenience  the  public,  and  they  may  be  mistaken  some- 
times; but  what  other  remedy  have  laborinjg^  men  when  aggrieved  and  refused  all 
redress?  It  is  important  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country  should  not  be 
interrupted,  but  it  is  more  important  that  our  citizens  shotdd  be  free.  The  vic- 
tims do  not  complain  that  the  roads  they  were  working  for  at  the  time  they  struck 
did  not  reemploy  them.  They  admit  that  the  roads  had  a  right  thus  to  refuse 
them.  They  complain  that  their  old  employers  not  only  refused  to  employ  them 
again,  but  vindictively  pursued  them,  and  prevented  them  from  getting  employ- 
ment anywhere  else.  **Once  a  sailor,  always  a  sailor;"  once  a  railroad  man, 
always  a  railroad  man.  The  most  skillful  railroad  men  in  the  country  are  usually 
unfitted  for  any  other  work.  The  public  are  interested  in  having  men  of  this 
class — careful,  sober,  and  skilled — ^to  operate  our  railroads. 

The  evil  criticised  can  not  be  justified  under  any  of  the  specious  excuses  offered. 

No  one  questions  the  right  of  a  railroad  to  rejwrt  to  another  road  the  name  of 
a  drunken  or  careless  employee.  This  is  not  only  their  right  but  their  duty,  as 
the  public  is  interested  in  having  sober  and  careful  men  operate  trains.  But 
when  a  railroad  official  sends  the  names  of  such  employees  to  other  roads  than 
his  own,  it  must  be  done  in  good  faith  and  for  good  cause.  If  railways  combine 
to  keep  from  work  men  who  have  simply  struck  to  better  their  condition,  violat- 
ing no  law,  their  act  becomes  unlawful  and  dangerous  to  public  welfare.  A  com- 
bination of  employees  to  vindictively  injure  employers  in  any  similar  fashion 
would  be  equally  wrong  and  unlawful.  Both  shomd  be  condemned  as  un-Ameri- 
can, without  discriminating  in  favor  of  any  one  class  as  against  the  other. 
"  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

If  public  conscience  can  be  aroused  the  people  will  put  a  stop  to  this  iniquity 
and  corporations  will  be  taught  to  obey  the  law.  Corporations  have  their  place 
in  the  industrial  development  of  the  times,  being  at  present  necessary  elements  in 
our  economic  system;  but  they  should  be  the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the 
I>eople. 
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The  street-car  companies  have  joined  in  a  national  organization.  They  claim 
the  right  not  only  to  form  corporations,  which  are  combinations  of  capital,  bat 
also  to  form  a  national  combination  of  snch  corporations;  yet  they,  or  many  of 
them,  refuse  their  employees  permission  to  form  a  union  or  any  combination 
whatever,  under  penalty  of  dismissal.  During  the  autumn  of  1897  the  Chicago 
City  Railway  Company  refused  to  allow  its  employees  to  join  a  union  and 
discharged  tnose  who  did  join. 

A  railway  vice-president,  in  discussing  these  questions,  recently  said  to  the 
writer:  **  The  people  who  own  this  country  propose  to  run  it."  Asked  if  by 
*'  owners"  he  meant  the  corporations  and  the  wealthy  class,  he  replied:  *'  I  mean 
those  who  own  the  proi)erty."  He  then  repeated  the  above  remarK  and  gave  i>er- 
mission  to  publish  it  over  his  name.  I  refrain  from  giving  his  name  from 
personal  considerations.  The  instance  merely  shows  the  sentiment  of  many 
capitatists. 

Capital  can  not  in  justice  insist  on  its  right  to  form  combinations  and  deny  the 
same  right  to  labor.  A  corporation  can  not  reasonably  insist  on  treating  with  its 
employees  only  as  individuals,  while  itself  joining  other  corporations  in  disciplin- 
iaf  laborers.  Either  organized  capital  must  recognize  organized  labor,  deuing 
with  labor  organizations  as  entitlea  to  recognition  like  organizations  of  capital, 
or  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  vml  produce  results  more  serious  than 
have  yet  occurred.  Confronted  by  a  great  organization  of  capital,  the  individual 
employee  is  helpless.  If  his  demands  are  backed  up  by  the  x)ower  of  an  organi- 
zation of  his  fellows,  he  has  some  chance  of  securing  just  concessions  and  correct- 
ing the  abuses  of  which  he  complains.  When  the  rights  of  both  labor  and  capital 
to  organize  and  to  act  in  their  organized  capacity  are  recognized,  mutual  con- 
cessions will  be  made  and  many  of  the  antagonisms  which  now  occasion  strikes 
and  lockouts  will  be  unknown. 

If  our  workingmen  are  to  be  independent,  manly  citizens,  and  not  obeeauious 
vassals,  blacklisting  must  be  done  awav  with.  Involving  conspiracy  to  thwart 
most  sacred  rights,  it  is  dangerous  to  public  welfare  and  contrary  to  the  common 
law.' 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  last  term,  in  the  case  of  Allgeyer 
V.  Louisiana,  held  that  the  word  **  liberty,"  as  used  in  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  means  not  merely  the  right  to  freedom  from  physical 
restraint,  but  also  the  right  to  pursue  any  livelihood  or  callinK.  If,  then,  a  man 
is  denied  the  right  of  contracting  for  his  labor,  he  is  denied  the  liberty  guaranteed 
him  by  the  Constitution. 

If  a  man  who  quits  the  employ  of  another  can  not  get  work  in  his  chosen 
occupation  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  man  whose  employ  he  has 
left,  ne  becomes  a  slave.  He  will  not  dare  resist  any  oppression  his  employer 
may  see  fit  to  imi)0se  xipoii  him.  His  wages  may  be  cut  to  the  starvation  point; 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  work  extra  hours;  yet  he  dare  not  complain,  as  he  knows 
he  can  not  leave  and  ^et  employment  elsewhere.  If  he  protests,  his  emplo3rer 
will  say:  **  Very  well,  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  quit."  The  man  having  a  wife 
and  children  to  support  will  bow  in  submission,  knowing  that  his  master  has  him 
in  his  power  and  that  he  can  not  support  his  family  if  he  is  defiant,  as  he  can  not 
get  work  elsewhere  without  the  consent  of  his  employer. 

This  is  slavery  pure  and  simple,  yet  it  is  without  exaggeration  the  condition  of 
most  railroad  employees  in  this  country  to-day.  The  blacklisting  system  is  also 
being  adopted  in  nearly  all  other  bra'ncnes  of  corporate  employment,  such  as  the 
large  packing  houses,  street  railroads,  clothing  manufactories,  and  coal  mines. 
It  is  one  of  the  groveing  evils  of  the  present  era  of  combinations  and  trusts,  men- 
acing the  liberty  of  a  large  class  of  our  citizens.  A  recent  illustration  shows  this. 
In  1807  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company,  as  I  have  mentioned,  forbade  their 
employees  to  join  a  union,  and  discharged  such  as  did  join.  The  men  having 
freshly  in  mind  the  terrible  suffering  and  privations  of  the  American  Bail- 
way  Union  men  who  struck  out  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  employees  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  also  knowing  that  winter  was  coming  on,  yielded  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  company  rather  than  bring  misery  and  distress  on  their  wives  and 
children. 

The  railroads  use  the  blacklist  not  only  to  punish  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged, but  to  coerce  and  intimidate  those  still  in  their  employ. 

How  long  will  it  be,  if  blacklisting  is  allowed  to  continue  and  spread,  before 
the  laboring  masses  of  the  country,  having  become  the  helpless  tools  of  these 
mighty  masters,  will  do  their  bidding  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise? 


1  See  Cooley  on  Torts,  page  SSS:  ''Every  person  has  a  right  to  make  use  of  bis  labor  in  any 
lawf nl  employment  on  his  own  behalf,  or  u>  hire  it  out  in  the  serrioe  of  others.  This  is  one  <n 
the  first  and  highest  of  dvil  rights/' 
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We  shall  then  have  a  goyemment  of  corporations,  by  corporations,  and  for  cor- 
porations. The  wage-earner  who  feels  his  little  children  tng^ng  at  his  coat-tails 
for  br^hd,  will  fear  in  voting  to  assert  his  manhood  and  resist  oppression.  Can 
a  republic  made  up  of  snch  citizens  long  endure?  Are  such  mere  tools  fit  to  be 
electors  in  a  government  of  the  x>eople?  These  are  serious  questions,  which  must 
be  wisely  answered  by  American  voters  at  the  ballot  box,  or  the  answers  will  be 
blood  and  revolution. 

Blacklisting  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  chief  agency  in  fostering  anarchy.  It  destroys 
manhood  in  citizens  and  makes  them  slaves.  There  must  oe  a  change.  The  love 
of  liberty  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  long  to  tolerate  this 
dangerous  abuse.  It  is  peculiarly  against  public  policjr,  because  when  men  can 
not  find  work  they  become  paupers  and  public  charges,  if  not  criminals. 

The  conspiracy  proven  is  the  most  subtle  device  ever  devised  by  the  brains  of 
man  to  subiugate  and  oppress  labor  and  make  it  bow  to  the  dictates  of  capital. 

If  it  is  held  Dv  the  courts  of  our  land  to  be  lawful,  other  employers  will  be 
swift  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  when  the  liberty, 
independence,  and  patriotism  of  the  American  citizen  will  be  but  a  mere  tradition 
that  our  children  will  talk  about,  but  not  understand;  and  labor  which  hewed 
this  nation  of  freemen  out  of  the  wilderness,  will  bow  its  head  to  the  dictation  of 
corporation  bosses.  The  mission  of  the  United  States  is  to  enlighten  and  civilize 
the  world.  It  is  the  knight  errant  of  liberty  and  justice.  If  it  fails  in  its  mis- 
sion, the  world  will  relapse  into  barbarism.  This  question  is  the  greatest  ques- 
tion f acinff  our  courts  to-day.  On  the  action  of  our  judiciary  in  this  case  depends 
the  salvation  of  the  Eepubhc,  the  preservation  of  our  liberty. 

"William  J.  Strong. 
Chicago. 

Here  is  a  letter  introduced  on  the  trial  of  the  case,  a  letter  written  by  the  Wabash 
Railway  to  one  John  Snider,  which  was  proved  to  be  written  by  J.  B.  Barnes, 
sui)erintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  Wabash  Kailway.    It  is 

E roved  in  court  to  be  his  genuine  signature.  I  have  the  ori^nal  here.  Mr.  Snider 
ad  difficulty  in  getting  work  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Barnes  asMng  for  his  record,  and 
he  gives  him  his  record  here:  **  February  19, 1896.  John  Snider,  4205  Atlantic 
street,  Chicago,  111.  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  February  14,  below  please 
find  your  record  while  with  this  company:  Employed  as  fireman  October  80, 1882; 
promoted  to  switch  engine  February  6, 1888;  resumed  firing  April  6, 1888,  account 
of  slack  business;  promoted  to  switch  en^ne  June  2, 1888;  assigned  to  road  engine 
March  25, 1893;  August  1, 1892, 5  days,  violation  of  smoke  ordinance;  quit  July  1, 
1894,  giving  as  a  reason  that  it  was  not  safe  to  run  on  account  of  mob  violence; 
allowed  to  resume  work  July  19, 1894;  discharjged  August  8, 1894,  for  being  in 
sympathy  with  strikers;  worked  only  a  short  tune  in  July  and  August.  Tours, 
truly,  J.  B.  Barnes,  S.  M.  P.  &  M." 

He  testified  he  was  not  able  to  get  any  work  on  any  road  on  account  of  that 
sympattiy  with  strikers. 

Q.  These  letters  are  all  originals? — A.  Yes;  the  signatures  have  all  been  proved 
in  court.  I  have  not  read  anything  except  those  proved  in  court  to  be  genuine 
signatures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  was  the  gist  of  the  statute  under  which  you 
proceeded? — ^A.  It  was  under  the  common  law,  not  under  the  statute. 

Q.  There  was  no  statute? — A.  There  is  a  statute  in  the  State,  but  I  prefer  to 
rely  on  the  common  law  as  bein^  broader.  That  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
the  object  of  which  was  to  deprive  any  man  who  committed  an  offense,  or  any 
man  who  was  a  member  of  the  A.  R.  U.  or  who  quit  work  during  the  strike,  of 
the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  his  trade,  and  by  the  x)ower  of  their  combina- 
tion they  were  enabled  to  prevent  them  from  getting  work  at  the  only  trade  they 
knew.  Our  claim  is  that  that  conspiracy  is  a  criminal  conspiracy  and  punishable 
as  a  misdemeanor.  Whenever  the  private  individual  has  been  injured  or  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  he  always  has  an  action  on  the  case  for 
damages,  and  wherever  a  man  has  been  deprived  of  a  legal  right  damages  are 
presumea.    That  is  the  theory  upon  which  we  proceeded  in  this  case.    The  legal 

Suestions  involved  are  now  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  McDonald  v.  The 
llinois  Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Company. 

S.  What  was  the  result  in  the  lower  court?— A.  The  Ketcham  case?  $21,666.88; 
that  jury  was  a  very  remarkable  jury  in  this,  that  11  out  of  the  12  were 
employers  and  only  1  an  employee.  The  foreman  of  the  jury  was  a  banker,  and 
there  was  one  man  on  the  jury  who  had  as  high  as  150  to  200  men  in  his  employ; 
the  1  employee  was  an  employee  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  and  the  other 
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11  were  employers.  They  deliberated  only  abont  2  boors,  and  that  was  oyer  the 
amount  of  tiie  verdict- — ^most  of  the  time. 

As  I  satber  it  from  the  testimony  here  and  from  the  counsel  of  the  railroads  in 
the  trial  of  these  cases,  the  objection  seems  to  be  more  especially  against  the  heads 
of  the  xmion;  any  man  who  was  a  committeeman,  or  who  acted  as  a  vice-president, 
or  took  any  part  as  an  ofS,cial  of  the  onion,  seems  to  have  incurred  the  especial 
enmity  of  the  railroads.  Now,  I  gather  from  that  that  the  object  of  the  railroads 
is  to  destroy  the  labor  onion  by  striking  at  the  heads  of  the  onion.  No  labor 
onion  can  exist  withoot  officers  and  committeemen  to  do  its  work,  and  if  the^  ore 
to  be  singled  oot  and  ponished,  men  will  hesitate  before  accepting  these  positions; 
they  have  got  the  employees  of  the  railroad  companies  to-day,  probably  between 
900,000  and  1,000,000,  absolotely  terrorized.  I  find  from  the  evidence  orooght  to 
me  ootside  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  strike  of  1894,  men  who  are  now  employed, 
that  they  do  not  dare  even  to  present  a  grievance  any  more,  for  fear  of  being  dis- 
charged and  blacklisted;  that  the  ponishment  and  soffering  of  the  men  who  went 
oot  ooring  the  strike — ^and  there  were  over  30,000  in  the  city  of  Chicago— has  been 
so  severe  that  they  do  not  dare  to  form  another  onion  or  present  a  grievance;  that 
they  are  bordened  with  extra  doties,  and  do  not  dare  complain.  They  sa^  that 
the  railroad  men  who  are  now  employed  are  afraid  to  exercise  or  assert  their  rights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.  )  Do  yoo  think  men  have  been  blacklisted  for  other  offenses 
than  participation  in  this  strike?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yoo  any  evidence?— A.  I  have,  hot  I  did  not  bring  it  here,  becaose  I 
thooght  yoo  particularly  wanted  to  hear  aboot  this  strike;  any  offense  is  soffl- 
cient.  The  troth  is  that  if  any  man  has  committed  any  offense,  no  other  road 
woold  employ  him  onless  he  first  obtained  the  approval  or  consent  of  the  road 
he  last  worked  for. 

The  system  by  which  they  did  that,  I  have  been  onable  to  prove,  with  one 
exception;  the  nlinois  Central  slopped  over  and  sent  oot  a  list,  a  photograjih  of 
which  I  have  here,  in  which  they  make  the  direct  reqoest  that  the  onder-noted 
men  shall  not  be  employed  withoot  first  conforming  to  General  Bole  No.  636  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  which  was  adopted  in  1891  by  nearly  all  the  railix)ads,  I 
think.  It  was,  that  no  man  who  had  been  discharged  from  one  department  shall 
be  employed  by  any  other  department,  withoot  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department  from  which  he  was  discharged,  withoot  the  approval  of  the  general 
soperintendent  or  some  other  officer. 

They  say  that  only  applied  to  their  own  employees,  bot  I  proved  by  the  boy 
who  made  this  mimeograph  copy,  that  he  made  50  copies  of  it.  The  Dlmois  Cen- 
tral reqoired  27  copies  to  give  to  all  their  own  ofacials.  I  do  not  claim  it  is 
improper  for  them  to  send  this  to  their  own  officials,  bot  the  remarkable  circom- 
stance  that  comes  oot  in  the  trial  of  the  case  was  that  27  of  these  copies  were 
reqoired  to  cover  their  own  road.  The  men  mentioned  in  the  opper  left-hand 
comer,  which  left  jost  23,  from  this  boy,  Norman  Ford's  testimony,  to  make  the 
50.  Twenty-three  is  th«  exact  number  reqoired  to  send  to  every  other  road  of 
the  Qeneral  Managers'  Association;  there  are  24 members,  and  leaving  the  Illinois 
Central  oot,  there  are  23.  This  boy  did  not  know  how  many  they  did  send  oot  to 
their  own  officers,  bot  the  23  left  were  jost  enoogh  to  ^o  aroond,  and  that  he 
mailed  it  to  every  railroad  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  His  testimony  is  onsop- 
ported  except  by  Mr.  Atwater,  soperintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Tronk  Railway,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Atwater  was  at  that  time,  I  think,  the 
soperintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Tronk  Railway,  bot  since,  I  think, 
the  Michigan  Central.  He  was  pot  on  the  stand  by  the  defendant  and  this 
stereotyi)ea  qoestion  was  asked:  **Did  yoo  ever  see  a  list  exactly  like  this  in 
all  respects,  except  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  J .  T.  Harrahan?  "  He  said,  **  Never 
ontil  1  saw  one  in  yoor  office  this  morning."  Yoo  most  remember  he  was  being 
asked  this  ooestion  by  the  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad.  The  inqoiry  arose,  how  did  that  list  get  to  Mr.  Osborne's  office?  The 
list  has  on  it  a  place  for  addressing  it,  3  lines  tor  addressing,  and  the  qoestion 
was  pot:  *^  Did  yoo  ever  see  a  list  exactly  like  this  in  all  respects,  except  that  it 
was  not  addressed  to  J.  T.  Harrahan?"  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  it  was 
addressed  to  and  he  said  he  did  not  remember,  bot  he  admitted  it  was  in  all 
respects  like  the  one  introdoced  in  evidence  and  on  several  sheets  of  paper.  He 
said  that  he  saw  that  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
Company.  They  tried  to  break  the  force  of  that  testimony  by  saying  that  they 
had  had  a  copy  made,  bot  they  did  not  prodoce  the  copy,  bot  came  in  the  follow- 
ing day  with  2  sheets  of  paper,  withoot  any  signatore,  no  dates  and  no  names  on 
it,  and  only  a  sheet  with  names  the  same  as  on  the  second  page  of  the  black  list, 
and  said  that  was  what  was  shown  to  Mr.  Atwater.  Next  dav,  when  the  plaintiff 
wanted  to  show  in  rebottal  that  the  list  introdoced  in  coort  had  been  in  the  cos- 
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tody  of  the  clerk  and  could  not  have  been  copied,  defendant's  attorney  admitted 
that  the  list  exhibited  in  court  was  not  the  original  of  what  he  had  shown  Mr. 
Atwater,  and  then  produced  this  list  without  date,  signature,  or  names,  and  said 
that  was  what  he  had  shown  Mr.  Atwater.  That  was  the  only  proof  we  had — 
Mr.  Atwater's  testimony — to  corroborate  Norman  Ford  as  to  any  of  those  lists 
being  found  in  the  office  of  another  railroad. 

The  system  bj  which  this  was  done  was  nearly  uniform.  In  some  instances, 
and  in  fact  I  think  in  every  instance  aft-er  this  strike  was  over,  most  required  the 
men  to  sign  what  they  called  an  application.  This  application  for  work  con- 
tained a  lot  of  questions  about  the  man's  previous  record,  especially  for  the  last  5 
jrears,  the  last  road  he  worked  for,  and  what  division  of  that  road.  In  some 
instances  they  would  put  a  man  to  work  pending  the  result  of  his  application,  or 
on  j>robation  as  it  were,  until  they  could  learn  the  result  of  the  application.  The 
testimony  of  the  railway  managers  themselves  was  that  they  nad  a  custom  of 
writing  letters  of  inquiry  to  each  other  whenever  a  man  applied  for  work,  and  of 
answering  each  other;  and  they  claim  they  were  ezoneratea  from  liability  because 
they  told  the  truth.  But  it  was  remarkaole  that  every  witness  who  went  on  the 
stand  testified  that  whenever  an  answer  came  back  that  a  man  was  implicated  in 
the  strike  or  belonged  to  the  American  Railway  Union  his  application  was 
rejected;  and  whenever  one  of  these  men  showed  a  letter  to  that  effect  his  appli- 
cation was  rejected  and  he  was  dischai^ed,  although  he  might  be  told  that  his 
services  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  man  who  discharged  him  would  with- 
hold the  reason  of  his  discharge,  or  would  be  unable  to  give  the  reason,  though  he 
would  say  the  orders  came  down  from  above — we  assume  from  the  general  man- 
agers— and  no  one  would  know  what  the  reasons  were.  The  communication  was, 
in  some  instances,  through  the  telephone,  and  one  of  these  men  heard  it  over  the 
'phone.  It  is  very  easily  seen  how  effective  it  could  oe  made,  on  account  of  its 
secrecy.  When  a  man  applied  for  work  they  would  send  a  letter  and  get  a  reply, 
althoufi^h  they  never  signed  their  names,  or  they  would  telephone  and  the  man 
would  oe  discharged.  They  dont  say  they  need  men  any  more.  Before  these  suits 
were  commenced  and  before  this  matter  had  been  stirred  up,  they  wrote  these 
letters  that  I  have  produced  here,  and  said  a  great  many  things  that  they 
gpiard  against  now.  when  a  man  applies  now  they  don't  say  they  need  men; 
they  did  before  the  matter  was  agitated.  Now  they  ask  a  man  if  he  has  a  clear- 
ance, and  if  he  has  not  they  tell  him  they  can  not  employ  him  unless  he  gets  a 
clearance.  That  was  the  uniform  answer — "We  can  not  employ  you  unless  you 
get  a  clearance" — according  to  the  evidence  of  the  men  who  ^ve  us  their  sworn 
statements  in  the  matter.  Since  these  things  have  been  agitated  they  don't  say 
whether  they  need  men  or  not,  but  they  say:  *' We  will  take  your  application  and 
will  put  you  to  work  pending  the  apphcation,  and  if  the  application  is  approved, 
all  right.''  They  did  hire  at  the  close  of  the  strike  some  striKers;  a  great  many  of 
them,  in  fact.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should,  for  they  could  not 
have  conducted  the  railroad  business  without  them.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Brimson,  of  the  Calumet  and  Blue  Island,  was  that  he  secured  a  good  many  of 
these  strikers  work  on  other  railroads.  I  taked  him  if  he  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  use  his  influence  in  getting  them  work,  and  he  said  it  was,  and 
admitted  the  matter,  and  testified  tnat  in  many  instances  in  reply  to  inquiries 
made  to  his  road  about  men  who  had  struck  from  his  road,  he  left  out  the  fact 
they  were  in  the  strike  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  work.  He  said  he  did  that 
for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  them  to  get  work,  and  practically  admitted 
that  if  the  fact  had  been  known  that  they  were  in  the  strike  they  could  not  have 
obtained  work.  Some  of  them  boast  now  about  the  efforts  they  made  to  secure 
work  for  the  strikers  on  some  other  road.  This  shows  that  until  the  consent  of 
these  men  was  given  in  some  form  or  other,  by  letter  or  something  of  that  kind, 
the  men  could  not  get  work.  The  proof  of  conspiracy  consists  of  such  a  mass  of 
testimony  that  it  is  impossible  to  detail  it  before  this  commission.  I  don't  know 
how  far  I  ought  to  go  in  stating  what  I  believe  from  the  disclosures  of  the  evi- 
dence and  my  analysis  of  it  and  study  of  it.  I  don't  care  to  give  my  opinions 
about  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimbr.)  We  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  a  remedy. — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  fair-minded  man  could  hear  this  evidence 
and  have  a  particle  of  question  about  the  truth  of  the  charge  that  t^ere  is  a  black- 
listins  agreement  among  the  railroads  to  prevent  the  emplojrment  of  any  man 
who  leaves  a  road  without  its  consent  or  who  violates  any  discipline,  unless  the 
last  road  he  worked  for  gives  substantially  its  approval  or  consent. 

Q.  (By  JRepresentative  Otjbn.)  And  that  is  practiced  even  now? — ^A.  Tes;  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  system  is  adopted  for  the  deliberate  purpose,  in  my 
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judgment,  of  the  snbjtigation  of  labor.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about 
it.  I  have  never  been  the  attorney  for  any  labor  organization  or  any  labor  union, 
and  I  recognize  the  tyranny  of  labor  in  many  respects  as  much  as  anyone.  This 
svstem  is,  however,  so  iniquitous  that  it  practically  makes  slaves  of  the  men, 
the  worst  kind  of  slaves — ^it  destroys  their  manhood,  takes  away  their  inde- 
pendence, and  makes  them  afraid  to  assert  their  rights  in  any  way,  and  goes 
to  the  root,  in  my  opinion,  of  civil  government.  No  man  can  be  a  proper 
elector  in  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  x>eople,  and  by  the  people 
who  is  afraid  to  say  his  soul  is  his  own  or  to  assert  his  rights  in  any  way;  and 
it  will  come  to  that  pass,  if  it  has  not  already,  when  they  will  not  dare  to  exer- 
cise the  elective  franchise  according  to  their  will.  I  phrase  it  in  this  brief, 
which  I  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  one  sentence:  ''  That  when  my  ri^ht  to 
work  depends  upon  the  will  of  any  man,  I  am  that  man's  slave."  It  is  insidious, 
because  it  can  be  worked  in  secret.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  done  secretly.  It  can  be  entered  into  tacitly,  without  any  formal 
agreement.  There  can  be  a  general  understanding,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove 
because  of  that  fact.  All  the  railroads  having  acted  in  the  same  way,  and  having 
made  the  same  statements  in  regard  to  the  same  thin^—- denjring  employment  to 
men  who  have  the  best  kind  of  letters  of  recommendation,  and  wno  have  rendered 
eood  service  for  years,  and  against  whom  there  has  never  been  a  charge  of  care- 
lessness— requires  some  explanation  other  than  the  mere  fact  that  they  did  not 
need  men,  because  they  said  they  did.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion especially  to  one  letter;  it  is  the  letter  of  Louis  Bumham,  a  man  with 
whom  lam  very  well  acquainted,  and  who  is  as  ideal  a  personality  as  I  ever  met,  in 
appearance,  habits,  dress,  and  manner,  and  everything  else.  He  is  a  fine-looking 
fellow,  about  35  vears  of  age,  and  of  fine  health  and  phvsique  and  a  quiet  gentle- 
man. He  tried  tor  a  year  and  4  months  to  get  work;  he  quit  during  the  strike. 
Being  one  of  the  former  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central,  he  went  to  Mr.  Higgins 
and  told  him  he  could  not  get  work  without  a  clearance,  and  begged  him  in  a  very 
forcible  way  to  give  him  a  clearance  so  that  he  could  get  work.  Mr.  Higgins  gave 
him  this  letter  of  December  28, 1895.  Ton  will  notice  that  the  letter  is  eloquent 
in  the  holes  that  have  been  worn  in  it  from  the  handling  it  has  received  through 
being  carried  around  the  country.  He  carried  it  all  around  the  country  in  trying 
to  get  work,  and  anyone  familiar  with  the  writing  can  see  how  the  letter  has  been 
worn.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 

*'  December  SS,  189B. 

'*The  bearer,  Louis  Bumham,  was  employed  by  this  company  from  1887  to 
1892  as  a  freight  brakeman  and  conductor;  from  1892  to  1894  as  a  switchman  in 
the  Chicago  yards.  During  that  time  he  was  sober,  steady,  and  performed  his 
work  satisfactorily.  Unfortunately  he  was  influenced  to  leave  the  service,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  he  was  not  actively  aggressive,  did  nothing  to  hinder  the  trans- 
action of  this  company's  business.  I  believe  he  now  regrets  his  action,  and  as  he 
has  been  out  of  work  a  long  time,  has  an  invalid  wiro  to  care  for,  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  given  employment,  and  feel  satisfied  he  will  make  his  employers 
a  valuable  man. 

"J.  W.  Higgins, 
^^Superintendent  Terwiruds,^^ 

He  was  never  able  to  get  work  on  that  letter;  he  was  told  by  different  railroad 
officials  that  there  was  reading  between  the  lines.    He  went  to  Mr.  Cherry,  the 

Strdmaster  of  the  Nickel  Plate  in  this  city,  and  asked  him  if  he  needed  any  men. 
r.  Cheny  said  yes,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a  clearance,  and  he  said  yes,  and 
handed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Cherry  to  read.    Mr.  Cherry  read  it  and  said,  **  Bumhan, 

that  is  a  d d  good  letter,  but  I  can  not  hire  you  because  it  is  not  a  clearance." 

It  is  something  very  s^ange  when  the  railroads  will  refuse  a  man  who  presents 
such  letters  as  that,  when  they  need  men;  and  it  began  to  excite  my  curiosity  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  clearance  it  was  that  they  wanted.  I  finally  ran  across  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stader's,  which  is  published  here  (referring  to  page  284  of 
the  Arena,  of  March,  1899).  I  have  long  since  known  Mr.  Stader;  he  is  as  sober 
and  trustworthy  a  man  as  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  I  have  trusted  him  and  never 
found  him  wanting.  He  was  a  Chicago  and  Northwestern  fireman;  he  was  off  on 
a  leave  of  absence  at  the  time  the  strike  broke  out,  and  they  sent  for  him  at  his 
house  on  July  8  or  4 — I  have  forgotten  the  exact  dates,  but  it  was  the  4th,  5th,  or 
6th  of  July — ^to  take  a  train  to  l£lwaukee  and  to  report  at  the  roundhouse.  They 
have  a  custom  of  sending  a  call  for  a  man  at  his  house  to  let  him  know  when  they 
want  him  to  go  out.    ffis  wife  was  sick  and  in  a  delicate  condition  at  the  time 
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when  the  call  came  for  her  huBband,  and  she  became  frightened.  When  became 
home  she  told  him  the  caller  had  been  there  and  left  word  for  him  to  go  doAU  to 
the  ronndhouse.  and  begged  him  not  to  go.  However,  he  went  down  to  the  round- 
house and  reported,  and  told  the  foreman  of  the  condition  of  his  wife  and  her 
fears,  and  refused  to  go  out  unless  he  had  protection.  He  really  sympathized 
with  the  strikers,  although  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Union. 
The  moment  he  told  them  he  would  not  go  out  the  foreman  got  mad  and  told  him 
he  was  a  sympathizer  with  the  strikers,  and  he  was  discharged  by  the  foreman 
and  by  Master  Mechanic  Heath.  He  stayed  out  during  the  rest  of  the  strike,  and 
when  the  strike  was  over  he  went  back  and  tried  to  get  work,  but  was  refused  it. 
Finally,  Alderman  Stanwood,  of  the  Thirteenth  Ward — I  think  he  will  corrobo- 
rate the  story— interceded  with  General  Manager  Whitman  in  his  behalf,  and  got 
him  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  matter.  After  making  a  satisfactory  investi- 
gation he  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  work  in  the  winter  of  1894  and  1895  as  an 
extra  n:ian,  but  was  discharged  in  March  of  1895.  He  then  went  to  Mr.  Heath — 
that  is  his  testimony — ^and  asked  him  to  give  him  a  clearance,  so  he  could  get  work 
on  some  other  road.  They  tried  to  offer  an  excuse  for  this  letter,  sajring  it  was 
only  a  leave  of  absence,  and  that  he  was  not  discharged,  but  he  testified  that  Mr. 
Heath  told  him  he  was  discharged,  and  he  said  it  was  the  custom  not  to  pay  the 
men  except  on  regular  pay  days,  if  they  were  still  with  the  road,  but  that  he  got 
his  payas  soon  as  he  was  let  out,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  the  regular  pay 
day.  This  letter  can  have  no  possible  excuse;  it  can  not  possibly  be  explained 
unless  it  was  the  understanding  that  he  had  to  have  it  in  order  to  get  work, 
because  he  asked  for  a  clearance  so  that  he  could  get  work  on  some  other  road. 
This  is  what  they  gave  him.     [Beads  letter:] 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company, 

Motive  Power  Department, 
Office  op  the  Master  Mechanic,  Wisconsin  Division, 

Chicago^  April  S6, 1896. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer,  Andrew  Stader,  has  worked  for  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
Ry.  Co.  since  July,  1890,  as  a  locomotive  fireman.  Mr.  Stader  has  been  laid  off 
on  account  of  depression  in  business  causing  reduction  in  force.  He  has  x>ermis- 
sion  to  obtain  work  elsewhere,  providing  he  can  obtain  a  position  that  is  satisfac- 
tory to  himself,  but  in  the  event  of  not  ^ettiuK  work  elsewhere  he  can  return  to 
us  for  service  when  we  have  work  for  him.  Any  favors  shown  Mr.  Stader  will 
be  appreciated. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Heath,  M.  M, 

(Page  284,  Arena  of  March,  1899.) 

He  has  permission  *'  to  obtain  work  elsewhere.''  They  had  discharged  him  and 
he  was  laid  off  on  account  of  reduction  in  force  by  reason  of  slack  business,  and 
yet  when  he  asked  for  a  clearance  they  gave  him  permission  to  obtain  work  else- 
where. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  two  constructions  upon 
that  language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Was  he  able  to  get  work  on  that  letter?— A.  He  tried  one 
or  two  places,  but  they  said  they  did  not  need  any  men,  and  he  went  down  South; 
he  had  heard  that  they  wanted  men  down  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  went  down 
there  and  spent  one  winter,  and  came  back  and  went  to  work  for  the  Northwest- 
em  Railway  Company,  and  never  had  occasion  to  present  it  to  any  other  road  for 
employment — that  is  his  testimony.  He  has,  however,  since  obtamed  work  from 
another  road  on  that  letter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  are  simply  exceptional  cases? — ^A.  You  can  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  a  letter  on  which  a  man  has  secured  work;  the 
moment  he  gives  up  the  letter  he  loses  his  job. 

Q.  How  many  letters  have  you  there;  you  have  introduced  some  dozen,  have 
you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  railroad  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  employment  during  that 
strike?— A.  About  30,000. 

Q.  Would  you  say  100  letters  out  of  30,000  who  didn't  get  employment,  or 
something  like  that? — A.  Yes,  I  think  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  There  are  over  500  sworn  statements  and  letters  corrobora- 
ting them.  But  the  fact  is  this  Eetcham  suit  was  commenced  within  a  few  days 
after  the  strike  closed,  and  it  warned  them,  so  that  Mr.  Stewart  and  others  said: 
"  We  will  quit  giving  letters." 

Q.  There  is  one  other  thing:  When  did  you  put  that  advertisement  in  the 
paper?— A.  In  the  fall,  a  year  afterwards. 
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After  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes;  they  were  largely  scattered  then. 

And  in  answer  to  such  advertisements  as  that  yon  conld  get  400  or  500  dissatifl- 
fied,  discontented  men  in  Chicago  in  any  line  of  business,  I  presume? — A.  If  that 
were  the  situation  I  should  have  discovered  it  very  quickly,  l  have  made  these  gen- 
eral managers  admit  upon  the  stand  that  these  men  were  nrst-class  men ;  they  admit- 
ted it,  and  could  not  give  any  reason  for  discharging  them,  or  for  not  employing 
them.  If  you  had  heard  the  cross-examination  of  the  general  managers  you  could 
have  seen  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  these  discharges,  on  the  one  nana,  and  for 
the  refusal  to  employ  by  the  roads,  on  the  other.  Then,  another  thing,  railroad 
men  are  very  chary  about  giving  up  such  letters  as  these.  They  did  not  know  but 
I  might  be  an  agent  of  the  railroad  companies  trying  to  get  these  letters  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  their  rignts;  even  to  this  day  some  of  them  appear 
to  be  suspicious  of  me.  It  has  taken  very  great  effort  on  my  part  to  get  them  to 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to  leave  these  letters  with  me.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  others  I  could  not  get;  I  could  not  say  how  many.  The  men  have  told 
me  of  other  and  similar  experiences,  but  on  account  of  the  reasons  I  have  related 
I  could  not  get  them  to  have  enough  confidence  in  me  to  leave  their  letters  with 
me.  There  are  so  manv  of  them  tHat  I  could  not  have  given  the  matter  the  time  to 
take  statements  from  all  of  them. 

J.  Tou  say  the  railroad  men  are  not  now  organized  into  unions?— A.  No. 
.  Is  there  not  a  brotherhood  of  railroad  trainmen?— A.  Yes. 
.  And  conductors,  for  instance?— A.  The  engineers  are  organized  under  Mr. 
bur,  who  adjusts  their  affairs  with  the  railroads.    They  did  not  have  much  dif- 
ficulty here,  I  understand. 

<^.  How  about  the  conductors? — ^A.  I  think  they  belong  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen;  they  did  not  do  anvthing. 

Q.  Brakemen  and  firemen? — A.  They  have  no  organization  that  I  know  of  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  is  a  very  strong  organization  of  brakemen? — A. 
They  belong  to  the  organized  trainmen. 

Q.  I  mean  independently,  as  brakemen? — ^A.  I  don^t  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  There  are  something  like  ]K),000  railway  con- 
ductors— ^the  O.  B.  C.?— A.  Yes,  that  is  their  organization;  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  takes  in  the  trainmen,  brakemen,  etc.  The  switchmen  have 
no  orfl»nization. 

Q.  How  long  since? — A.  I  don*t  think  they  have  ever  had  any  since  this  strike. 
I  was  told  by  men  to-day — switchmen — ^that  a  grievance  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  go  to  headquarters  and  make  a  complaint,  but  they  were  afraid  to 
go  for  fear  of  the  blacklist.    They  were  switchmen  employed  in  the  Chicago  yards. 

(^.  What  is  the  Junior  Switchmen  of  American?— A.  I  don't  know  of  the  organi- 
zation.   It  maybe  there  is  one,  but  I  never  happened  to  hear  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  are  departments  of  labor  and  transportation 
employees  who  are  not  tyrannized  over  so  much  as  you  describe  certain  classes 
to  oe— conductors  and  engineers,  for  instance. — ^A.  Of  course  my  experience  has 
not  extended  to  many  of  the  engineers.  I  have  among  the  letters  that  have  come 
to  me  a  few  engineers,  but  not  many. 

Q.  Members  of  the  Brotherhood?— A.  Yes.  Their  difficulties  are  adjusted  by 
Mr.  Arthur,  and  the  railroads,  from  all  I  can  learn,  have  so  much  confidence  in 
Mr.  Arthur's  opinion  on  these  Questions  that  when  he  teUs  them  a  certain  thing 
has  to  be  done  they  practically  do  it;  so  I  understand,  although  in  many 
instances,  I  am  told  by  engineers,  they  think  that  Mr.  Arthur  keeps  them  from  get- 
tinfi^  their  rights.  He  manages  to  be  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  railroads 
and  the  engineers.  His  influence  has  been  very  strong,  and  he  has  kept  down 
Ixouble,  in  some  ways,  very  ingeniously. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  m  the  organization  as  many  as  80  per  cent  of  the 
eiudneers? — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that.   My  knowledge  as  to  that  is  very  limited. 

Q.  (Bv  Professor  Johnson.)  What  class  of  employees  have  you  been  dealing 
with? — ^A.  Switchmen  and  freight  conductors,  passenger  conductors,  and 
brakemen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  they  include  any  firemen?— A.  Some  fire- 
men; not  many;  more  switchmen,  brakemen,  and  freight  conductors;  a  few  pas- 
senger men,  and  a  limited  number  of  switchmen.  If  a  x>6rson  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  (Chicago  he  must  realize  that  the  duty  of  a  switchman  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  hazardous  of  all  the  branches  of  railroad  employment. 
If  you  were  acquainted  with  the  complicated  system  of  switches  on  the  railroad 
tracks  in  the  citv  of  Chicago  you  would  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  man  who 
is  not  skilled  to  do  that  work  and  do  it  well. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  the  firemen  who  have  come  to  you  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  yon  consider  it  tyranny  for  a  man  or  a  corporation 
to  require  a  man  asking  for  employment  to  give  some  sort  of  a  statement  in  recom- 
mendation of  himself  before  being  employed? — ^A.  Not  if  it  is  done  in  ^ood  faith 
and  for  the  pnrpose  of  gaining  information  as  to  a  man's  skill  and  ability. 

Q  Would  you  hire  an  employee  of  any  sort  unless  you  knew  something  about 
him,  either  by  letter  or  inquiry,  beforehand? — ^A.  That  is  the  contention  of  the 
railroads  in  this  fight,  and  our  reply  to  that  is  this — ^that  they  don't  ask  this  in 
g:ood  faith;  and  when  men  have  presented  good  records,  showing  their  qualifica- 
tions, skill,  and  sobriety,  and  that  they  have  ever^  good  quality  an  employer 
should  ask  in  giving  a  man  employment,  and  exhibited  their  inclination  to  go  to 
work,  they  still  deny  him  employment  because  they  have  combined  and  agreed 
that  they  will  terrorize  and  punish  these  men  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  future 
strikes.  If  they  asked  it  in  good  faith,  and  refused  employment  from  a  good 
cause,  such  as  carelessness  or  drunkenness,  or  anything  that  would  affect  the 
qualifications  of  a  railroad  man,  that  is  perfectly  justifiable. 

Q.  If  a  man's  recommendation  or  testimonial  of  character  shows  that  he  sud- 
denly quit  without  warning  or  notice,  and  left  his  employer  and  his  interests 
without  any  grievance  of  his  own,  but  simply  on  account  of  sympathy  with  some 

outside  party,  perhaps  in  the  Philippines,  we  will  say,  is  not  that ^A.  There 

are  inside  parties  now,  are  there  not? 

Q.  Ib  there  not  a  certain  amount  of  consideration  to  be  given  such  a  custom  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads? — ^A.  The  evil  complained  of  is  this:  By  the  power  of 
combination,  which  is  so  vast,  they  are  able  to  deprive  men  of  the  means  of  live- 
lihood. Ton  and  I  and  every  citizen  are  interested  in  having  men  earn  a  living 
at  the  trades  with  which  they  are  familiar:  and  they  have  the  right  to  work  at 
those  trades.  If  that  right  is  taken  from  them  they  become  paux)er8  or  crimi- 
nals and  fill  our  almshouses  or  our  penitentiaries.  It  is  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State  that  men  should  find  work,  if  they  know  how  to  work  in  any  special  branch 
of  business,  and  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  that  work  by  any  power  or 
combination.  Every  man  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  get  employment 
at  his  trade  with  every  other  man,  without  being  forestalled  by  a  great  combina- 
tion which  prevents  him  from  getting  work.  As  I  said  before,  that  is  the  evil 
complained  of.  Speaking  of  these  questions  you  have  put  to  me,  I  would  say 
that  private  considerations  must  step  aside  in  the  government  of  the  people  for 
the  public  welfare.  I  don't  want  to  make  criminals  of  these  men  and  half  the 
other  men  in  the  country.  If  all  the  men  in  this  country  who  have  made  a  mis- 
take once  in  their  lives  were  to  be  starved  to  death  because  of  that  mistake,  then 
the  most  of  us  would  be  skeletons.  The  motive  that  prompted  these  men  to  strike 
was  a  most  unselfish  and  honorable  motive;  it  was  no  selfish  motive;  it  was  done 
to  help  their  fellow-men.  If,  for  actions  prompted  purely  by  sympathy  for  those 
who  were  downtrodden  and  starving  to  such  an  extent  that  1,600  families  were 
dependent  upon  charity  within  10  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  strike, 
men  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  and  opportunity  of  earning  their  livelihood 
and  the  livelihood  of  their  famished  families,  it  is  time  we  had  a  new  charter  of 
liberty  in  this  country,  I  think. 

Q.  I  don't  see  that  you  have  answered  my  question.  I  asked  you  when  you 
hired  employees  if  you  did  not  either  demand  letters,  or,  by  personal  investiga- 
tion, satisfy  yourself  that  they  had  a  reasonably  good  record.— A.  I  think  that  is 
perfectly  proper  if  a  man  does  it  in  his  individual  capacity,  in  ^ood  faith,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  man  has  the  qualifications  for  the  job  he 
applies  for. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  And  not  in  conspiracy  with  anyone  else?— 
A.  i^ot  m  conspiracy  with  somebody  else  and  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing 
him.    But  if  it  is  done  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy,  not  in  good  faith  for  the 

gurpose  of  ascertaining  a  man's  qualifications,  out  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
im  and  setting  him  up  as  an  example  so  that  others  may  be  terrorized,  then  it 
becomes  unlawful  and  against  public  policy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Suppose  tne  recommendation  has  a  serious  flaw  in  it, 
sucn  as  having  left  his  employer  without  any  notice,  or  carelessness,  or  intemper- 
ance?— ^A.  If  you  will  coimne  it  to  any  one  of  those  I  will  answer  it.  If  he  is 
careless  or  intemperate  I  should  say  he  should  be  excluded  from  employment. 

C^.  Suppose  his  record  shows  either  one  or  all  of  these  facts.  It  is  not  a  con- 
spiracy 11  he  goes  to  the  other  men  in  this  room  and  fails  to  find  employment  from 
them.  That  is  the  fault  of  his  record,  is  it  not? — A.  That  depends.  If  a  man  is  a 
drunken  or  a  careless  employee  the  public  welfare  again  comes  in  and  demands 
that  he  shall  be  excluded.  Lives  and  property  are  in  danger  every  time  we  get  on 
a  train,  and  we  have  a  right  to  know  that  careful  and  safe  men  are  employed  on 
the  railroads.    Whenevei  a  man  is  denied  employment  by  reason  of  such  a  thing 
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affecting  his  qualificationa  I  think  the  denial  is  proper.  But  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  these  sentiments,  covertly  expressed  by  ]^on  and  directly  exprppsea  by  t^e 
railroads,  that  because  they  were  not  loyal  in  time  of  need  they  should  be  forever 
barred  from  work.  I  have  not  reached  the  position  where  I  believe  the  raiLoauii 
have  the  right  of  coercing  the  citizens  or  of  attempting  to  subjugate  them.  I 
believe  the  railroads  are  the  servants  of  the  American  people;  that  they  are  given 
these  franchises  for  the  purnose  of  serving  us,  and  when  tney  attempt  to  exercise 
the  right  of  governing  us  the  people  have  a  right  to  say  something  about  what 
these  public  servants  shall  do  and  what  methods  they  shall  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  men.  I  will  answer  something  fui'ther  in  your  question  which  is 
in  my  mind  before  I  forget  it.  A  man  is  not  under  a  contract  to  sta^  a  moment 
under  the  form  of  employment.  He  can  leave  any  day.  They  exercise  the  right 
of  discharging  men  without  any  notice  whatever.  Your  question  conveys  the 
idea  that  u  a  man  exercises  a  similar  right  he  is  blameworthy;  that  if  these  men 
quit  without  a  moment's  notice  it  is  wrong.  They  are  simply,  in  so  doing,  exer- 
cising a  right  which  the  railroads  exercise  in  discharging  them,  and  they  think 
they  have  the  same  right  that  the  railroads  exercise.  That  a  man  leaves  a  rail- 
road without  Ki'ving  notice  does  not  in  any  way  affect  his  qualifications  as  a  railroad 
man.  I  think  it  is  not  only  wrong,  but  iniquitous.  It  is  destructive  of  the  very 
principles  upon  which  this  Government  is  founded  to  require  men  to  observe 
regulations  not  observed  by  the  roads  themselves  and  to  conspire  against  them. 
The  evil  complained  of  could  not  be  accomplished  by  individual  action;  it  can 
only  be  effected  bv  a  combination  of  all,  and  by  the  power  of  combination  they 
are  enabled  to  cru^  the  individual,  who  has  the  right  of  an  equal  contest  with  his 
fellow-men  instead  of  being  confronted  by  the  greatest  combmation  of  brains  and 
capital  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  public  traveler  is  concerned  in  the  question 
whether  a  man  is  intemperate  or  careless  or  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  not  concerned  in  these  strikes? — A.  I  did  not  make  any  such 
statement;  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  idea. 

Q.  Suppose  a  i)erson  was  passing  through  Chicago,  as  I  was  at  that  time,  as  a 
passenger  through  to  the  West,  and  that  his  car  was  attacked  by  mobs  with  mis- 
siles, and  there  were  burning  cars  all  along  the  line.  Is  not  that  a  matter  he  would 
be  as  vitallj^  interested  in  as  in  a  matter  of  intemperance? — ^A.  Undoubtedly  the 
public  are  interested  in  having  public  travel  unimpeded;  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  depriving  1,000,000  men  in  this  country  of  their  liberty  or  being 
inconvenienced  one  should  not  be  weighed  against  the  other. 

Q.  One  more  question  1  want  to  ask.  Out  of  the  80,000  men  who  struck  here  I 
understand  from  your  testimony  that  a  very  great  number  are  working  and  have 
been  since? — A.  A  great  many  have  been  taken  back  to  work  since  the  suits  were 
commenced  and  they  saw  what  damages  they  were  liable  to  for  not  employing 
them.  In  fact,  they  are  trying  their  best  to  get  witnesses  to  go  to  work  and  give 
up  their  cases.  In  many  instances  they  come  to  them  and  ask  them  to  go  back  to 
work,  and  these  men  have  come  to  me  and  said  that  their  families  were  in  such 
distress  that  thev  had  to  go  back  to  work.  I  have  allowed  them  to  dismiss  their 
cases  and  go  back  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  railroad  companies  could  not 
fina  enough  employees  to  do  their  work  without  employing  some  of  that  large 
number  of  strikers? — A.  They  had  to  take  them  in  order  to  teach  the  new  hands. 

Q.  And  while  there  may  have  been  a  smidl  number  of  cases  like  this,  they  were 
sufficient  to  teach  these  men  who  were  given  employment  their  business  with  the 
railroad  companv? — A.  Further  than  that,  the  railroad  men  who  were  taken  back 
were  taken  back  by  the  very  roads  they  quit.  There  is  another  consideration.  On 
July  10  a  notice  was  sent  out  that  if  they  did  not  go  back  to  work  their  places 
would  be  made  vacant,  and  a  large  number  went  back  and  were  reemployed. 
Nobody  claims  that  a  man  is  blacklisted  because  the  road  bv  which  he  was 
employed  before  the  strike  did  not  hire  him  back.  The  Nortnwestem  striker 
does  not  complain  because  the  Northwestern  does  not  hire  him,  but  because  other 
roads  do  not  hire  him  for  the  reason  that  the  Northwestern  line  will  not  ^ve  its 
approval.  They  do  not  complain  of  their  former  employers,  they  lost  their  rank 
and  were  willing  to  commence  as  new  men,  or  even  as  extra  men,  but  they  were 
denied  that  privilege  and  have  lost  their  homes.  I  have  the  names  of  12  who 
have  been  driven  insane;  about  20  who  have  been  separated  from  their  wives  and 
families  and  have  been  made  tramps:  some  have  contracted  consumption:  several 
have  frozen  their  feet  in  hunting  for  work.  It  is  a  harrowing  tale.  That  such 
punishment  should  be  meted  out  by  the  railroads,  owing  to  the  power  of  com- 
oination,  should  not  be  possible  in  a  country  that  pretends  to  be  free. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  I  think  you  btarted  to  give  us  your  conclu8ion8.~A.  My 
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conclusion  is,  and  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt,  that  the  lailxoad  managers  have 
determined  that  they  will  forever  prevent  strikes.  As  a  means  to  prevent  them 
the^  have  adopted  this  method  of  terrorizing,  and  after  the  men  are  subjngated 
a  little  more  they  can  eat  wages,  they  can  add  additional  hours,  and  the  men 
will  not  dare  to  resist,  because  they  have  the  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  those 
men  who  struck  once  before;  and  in  future  years  the  million  of  railway  employees 
will  become  obsequious  serfs. 

Wendell  Phillips  portrayed  it  years  ago.  Referring  to  the  evils  in  New  England 
manufactories,  he  predicted  that  a  new  slavery,  far  worse  than  that  of  the  negro 
in  its  effects,  would  be  developed.  It  is  a  system  of  encroaching  on  their  fnua- 
chises,  and  tins  is  a  sample  of  it.  If  it  is  not  stopped  on  the  railroads  it  will  spread 
to  others,  and  it  threatens  the  liberty  of  the  toilers  of  this  country. 

Q.  We  come  now  to  the  remedy. — ^A.  I  have  some  very  radical  ideas  on  that 
question.  I  think  there  is  but  one  real  remedy.  There  are  palliatives,  like  the  bill 
which  Mr.  Lorimer  introduced  in  Congnress.  I  think  his  bill  does  not  cover  it.  I 
believe  I  wrote  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  he  did  not  honor  me  with  a  reply.  That  bill 
was  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Michael  Dnscoll,  who  was  connect-ed  with  the  anti- 
blacklisting  association,  and  I  wrote  Mr.  Lorimer  a  letter  on  February  8,  as 
follows: 

*'  Your  letter  of  February  5,  to  Michael  DriscoU,  containing  draft  of  your  black- 
listing bm,  has  been  handed  me  for  criticism,  with  the  request  that  I  write  to  you. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  its  provisions  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bill  as  drawn 
is  not  as  good  as  the  present  common  law.  The  exceptions  in  lines  18, 14,  and  15 
give  the  roads  a  loophole  to  escape  punishment  in  every  case,  as  it  is  very  easy  to 
trump  up  some  charge  of  doing  an  unlawful  act  on  the  part  of  the  striker.  Be- 
sides, it  IS  wrong  in  principle,  as  a  man  ought  to  be  punisned  according  to  law  for 
any  unlawful  act  he  may  do  and  not  be  starved  to  death  as  a  punishment,  and 
this  bill  gives  the  railroads  power  to  starve  him,  if  a  striker,  by  claiming  he  has 
done  something  unlawful.  A  bill,  to  do  any  good,  should  also  contain  a  provision 
defining  what  shall  be  received  as  evidence  to  prove  the  conspiracy.  I  could 
draw  such  a  bill,  but  do  not  desire  to  force  my  views  on  anyone,  and  I  should 
not  have  written  you  this  letter  had  I  not  been  requested  to  do  so.  The  railroad 
companies  could  not,  in  mv  judgment,  ask  any  greater  favor  than  to  have  this 
bill  passed  in  its  present  shape.  With  all  due  respect,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, — 
Wm.  J.  Strong." 

I  think  that  Dill  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  I  do  not  think  it  covers  the  question 
in  any  way,  to  a  practical  lawyer  who  has  tried  one  of  the  cases.  It  gives  juris- 
diction to  the  United  States  courts. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  study,  and  honest  study,  to  it, 
I  think  there  is  but  one  remedy,  only  one  way  to  settle  this  contest  between  labor 
and  capital  regarding  public  transportation.  The  only  way  in  which  that  con- 
test can  be  settled  is  for  the  Government  to  take  control  of  the  railroads  and  put 
the  men  on  a  civil-service  list.  Under  civil-service  rules  we  shall  have  inde- 
pendent, self-resi>ecting  citizens. 

Other  remedies  may  be  suggested,  but  the  delays  in  courts  and  the  corrupting 
of  juries — which  the  railroads  undoubtedly  do,  and  have  the  machinerv  for  doing; 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  it — wiU  wear  these  men  out  in  their  contest  to  secure 
their  rights. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  In  the  absence  of  Gk>vemment  ownership 
have  you  any  remedy? — ^A.  Make  it  a  felony,  prescribin|f  what  evidence  shall  be 
necessary  to  prove  it,  and  give  the  United  States  court  jurisdiction;  or  a  board  of 
some  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Meaning  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Ik>mmission,  as  is 
proposed  to  be  done?  Have  you  any  suggestion? — ^A.  I  have  not  considered  that 
proposition  at  all.  It  ought  to  be  made  a  felony,  and  the  general  managers  or  any 
officers  who  were  indicted  in  such  a  combination  as  that  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  I  do  not  believe  any  remedy  will  stop  these  men  short  of  physical 
violence  or  incarceration.  I  think  they  are  men  wno  are  so  heartless  ana  lost  to 
the  duties  of  citizenship  that  they  do  not  care  for  anything  short  of  personal  vio- 
lence or  incarceration. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  is  your  general  opinion  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  blacklisted  in  Cliicago;  was  it  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
men?— A.  Fully  half  of  the  men  who  went  out  here.  Some  of  them  have  since 
been  taken  back  to  work  through  fear  of  these  prosecutions.  It  has  been  very 
expensive  to  the  railroads  to  defend  these  suits,  and  the  necessities  of  getting 
skilled  men  has  forced  them  to  take  them  back.  The  president  of  the  X^ickei 
Plate,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Canniff,  testified 
that  some  of  the  men  who  went  out  in  the  strike  were  among  l^e  best  railroad 
men  bi  the  United  States;  he  admitted  it  on  cross-examination.    The  evidence  is 
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clear,  from  all  of  the  letters  I  have  introdnced  in  eyidence,  that  there  was  not  one 
of  these  men  who  have  commenced  suit  here  but  had  the  best  of  qnalifications, 
habits,  and  everything  else.  I  took  pains  to  see  to  that  before  oringing  the 
snits.  There  was  no  excuse  except  that  some  of  them  were  committ^men  or 
vice-presidents  of  a  union,  and,  of  course,  if  they  can  hit  the  heads  of  the  union 
they  can  destroy  the  union,  because  the  union  can  not  act  without  officers. 

9*  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Ton  say  the  bring^g  of  suit  caused  the  taking  back  of 
qmte  a  number  of  employees?— A.  I  know  it  has;  any  number  of  cases. 

Q.  Has  it  not  had  an  influence  in  deterring  them  from  continuing  the  operation 
of  this  blacklist? — A.  I  have  evidence  up  to  within  8  months  that  a  blacklist  is 
still  in  force  for  the  most  trivial  offenses— -until  within  8  or  4  months  of  this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  system  extends  all  over  the  country? — ^A.  The  evidence 
shows  that  it  extends  to  aU  the  principal  railroads  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  some  minor  lines  that  have  not  adopted  it,  but  very  few.  What  they  call 
"jerk-water"  roads  will  hire  almost  anybody.  All  the  principal  lines  in  the 
United  States  adopted  this. 

Q.  And  have  it  m  practice  to-day?— A.  Yes;  and  even  down  into  Mexico. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Have  you  known  of  employees  discharged  for 
the  same  reasons  that  these  men  were  discharged  for,  finding  employment  i^ter 
the  strike  under  an  assumed  name  and  continuing? — ^A.  Tes;  and  a  very  striking 
instance  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Frank  A .  Dryer ,  who  testified  in  this  Ketchmn  case,  that  he 
was  discharged  from  five  or  six  railroads,  although  his  services  were  said  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  them,  because  he  did  not  have  a  clearance.  He  finally  went  to 
his  brother-in-law,  a  man  named  W.  G.  Cherry,  wholiveson  the  West  Side.  Cherry 
had  formerly  been  a  railroad  man  and  quit  the  railroad  business  in  1898.  He 
asked  Cherry  for  his  letters  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  railroads  he  had 
worked  for,  and  he  applied  to  the  Erie  Railroad  under  that  assumed  name,  the 
name  of  W.  G.  Cherry,  and  got  a  position  at  once,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing the  position  until  the  day  he  testified  in  the  Ketcham  case.  Immediately 
after  his  testif 3rinff  in  the  Ketcham  case — I  did  not  bring  this  fact  out,  that  he  did 
not  give  his  own  full  name.  He  got  off  the  stand  and  got  nearly  out  of  the  court 
room,  when  he  was  stopx)ed  by  the  attorney  for  the  rai£road  and  asked  whether  he 
was  working  for  a  railroad  company  now.  I  had  taken  him  in  his  direct  testi- 
mony up  to  January  6, 1896.  I  protested  against  his  being  compelled  to  answer 
the  question  now,  and  urged  the  attorney  to  withdraw  the  question.  The  court 
comx)elled  him  to  answer  the  question,  and  he  testified  that  he  got  discouraged 
trying  to  find  work  under  his  own  name,  and  borrowed  the  letters  of  his  brottier- 
in-law,  and  was  working  for  the  Erie  road  under  that  name.  He  was  discharged 
immediately  after  that,  under  the  pretext  that  his  work  was  unsatisfactory. 

I  interviewed  Mr.  Coe  the  very  next  day;  he  is  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  Erie.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  remarkable  that  they  nad  discovered 
his  incompetency  at  just  that  time;  how  he  thought  that  would  look  to  a  jury;  did 
he  think  it  would  be  considered  ^nuine  or  due  to  this  disclosure  ?  He  admitted 
it  would  look  pretty  bad,  but  said  that  this  man  really  had  been  negligent.  I 
said,  **  I  have  come  here  to  tell  ^ou  that  if  you  do  not  reinstate  that  man  I  shall 
have  to  make  an  example  of  him  ;  this  is  so  outrageous  that  I  shall  commence 
suit  against  your  road  for  $100,000,  and  shall  prosecute  that  case  in  preference  to 
any  ouier  case  on  my  calendar."  He  called  me  up  by  telephone  wortly  i^r- 
Vards,  and  I  met  the  general  manager  and  Mr.  Coe  at  the  general  counsers  office, 
and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  interview.    He  asked  me  if  I  md  not  think  my  threat 


get  these  other  cases  through."    They  put  him  back  to  work  the  next  day  and 
e  is  working  now.    Under  that  agreement  I  passed  tiie  case  I  had  against  them 
until  I  got  through  with  the  others.    I  have  never  told  about  this  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Cherry  is  likely  to  lose  his  position,  now,  after 
your  telling  the  whole  story?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  will  tell  it  and  take  my 
chances.  I  will  say  further,  I  know  of  probably  60  others  who  are  working  or 
have  worked  under  assumed  names.  I  can  recall  one,  Mr.  H.  F.  Elliott;  anotner, 
Joseph  O'Day;  and  another,  Desenfants.  I  know  probably  50  or  60  of  tiiem;  a 
large  number. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  It  was  a  similar  case  that  caused  me  to  intro- 
duce the  blacklist  law.  A  man  and  his  family  came  down  from  Minneapolis  and 
lived  in  the  street  just  back  of  where  I  live.  My  wife  found,  after  a  while,  that 
they  were  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  she  investigated  and  found  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  railroad  company  and  they  had  discharged  him.     They 
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came  to  the  house,  back  and  forward,  and  the  x>eople  in  the  neighborhood  all 
helped  the  family,  and  finally  he  said  to  my  wife, ''  I  have  a  proxK)8ition  made  to 
me  by  a  very  fir£a  friend  who  is  a  railroad  man,  to  change  my  name,  and  he  will 

Set  employment  for  me.  and,''  he  said,  *'  I  do  not  know  whether  to  do  it  or  not." 
[y  wife  talked  to  me  aoont  it,  and  I  told  her  that  in  order  to  keep  his  family 
from  starvation— it  was  apparent  they  wonld  starve  unless  the  community  took 
hold  of  it — he  had  better  change  his  name  and  get  his  job;  and  he  did,  and  got 
the  job  and  had  it  all  winter. — ^A.  That  is  true.  I  do  not  think  that  system  of 
blacklisting  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  men  in  the  A.  R.  U. 
strike  especially,  but  as  a  warning  to  strikers;  that  the  o£Scials  made  up  their 
minds  that  t^ese  strikes  had  assumed  such  proportions  that  they  must  make  an 
example  of  these  men.  They  emnloyed  as  many  new  men  as  they  could,  and 
used  fiiem  one  against  another.  They  tried  to  make  the  punishment  of  these  men 
so  severe  that  the  men  in  their  employ  would  not  dare  to  strike.  It  is  to  prevent 
strikes  and  to  subjugate  their  men  that  this  system  is  adopted. 

Q.  (By  Professor  tfoHNBON.)  Why  is  it  that  the  large  brotherhoods  do  not  pro- 
ceed vigorously  against  this  blacklisting?— A.  They  are  afraid  to;  they  are  even 
afraid  to  subscribe  monev  to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  do  not  dare  to  do  it  for 
people  who  have  applied  to  them,  because  they  think  they  are  spotters  and  will 
give  them  away  to  tne  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobb.)  Do  you  care  to  say  who  has  borne  the  expense  of  these 
prosecutions? — ^A.  It  has  been  raised  by  different  labor  unions  subscribing  differ- 
ent amounts  for  writing  up  testimony,  and  most  were  brought  without  costs,  and 
I  have  borne  my  own  expenses.  I  have  not  even  had  enough  to  pay  for  writing 
up  the  testimony;  it  has  cost  me  2  or  8  htmdred  dollars. 

Q.  You  brought  Mr.  Ketcham*s  suit  on  a  contingent  fee? — A.  They  are  all 
brought  on  a  contingent  fee. 

I  have  said  to  the  railroads  that  if  they  would  stop  this  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  dismiss  these  cases  and  leave  it  to  any  man  to  say  what  fee  I  should  have  and 
settle  all  for  less  than  it  would  cost  them  to  fifi^ht  the  cases,  and  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  could.  They  say,  practically,  that  tnev  can  not  admit  the  thing  exists, 
although  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  the  attorneys  claim  they  have  the 
right  to  do  just  this  thing;  that  they  had  a  right  to  absolutely  preclude  any  man 
who  struck  from  getting  work  without  the  consent  of  his  layst  employer.  They 
say  they  are  justified  in  not  hiring  at  all,  consent  or  no  consent.  They  take  the 
position  that  whenever  a  man  istrikes  they  have  a  right  to  combine  to  prevent 
him  getting  work,  because  he  is  not  loyal.  To  mv  mind  that  is  an  assertion  of 
sovereignty;  that  they  shall  be  the  judj^,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  interfere. 
It  is  an  assumption  of  power  that  I  thmk  no  corporation  should  have  in  this 
country.  They  admit  tne  men  have  a  right  to  quit,  and  are  not  violating  any 
contract  or  anv  law  when  they  do  quit. 
.  Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  fiS,  1S99, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  F.  J.  O'EOUEKS, 

Sivitchman,  Chicago,  lU, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 22, 1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  F.  J.  O'Rourke,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name.—A.  F.  J.  Oltourke, 
And  your  post-office  address. — ^A.  5254  South  Halstead  street,  Chicago. 
What  is  your  business?— A.  Switchman. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  working  as  a  switchman  at  the  present  time? — 
fot  for  the  past  60  days. 
Q.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  your  union  ?^A.  Svritchmen's  Union  of  North 
America,  Iso,  36. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  that  lodge? — ^A.  It  is  possibly  65,  but  I  will  not 
state  positively;  somewhere  between  65  and  70. 
Q.  Have  vou  several  other  local  unions  in  (Chicago?— A.  Yes;  3  or  4  besides  ours. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J,  Harris.)  How  long  have  you  been  railroading?— A.  In  train 
service  since  1877,  and  served  as  an  apprentice  in  the  machine  shop  before  that. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  State  your  experience  in  railroading,  if  you  will.— A.  I 
think  the  situation  between  the  employee  and  employer  in  railroad  service  at  the 
present  time  is  this:  There  are  1,000,000  men  engaged  in  operating  186,000  miles 
of  American  railroad,  in  which  is  invested  one-fifth  of  aJl  the  mvestea  capital  in  the 
United  States.    That  great  number  should  justify  any  one  of  these  men  in  speak- 
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ing  npon  subjects  which  concern  their  general  welfare.  We  have  had  notice  that 
an  investigation  is  being  made  before  the  Industrial  Commission.  As  we  have 
been  able  to  get  at  it  through  the  press,  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
effect  of  rate  raising  or  rate  reduction  upon  the  employees.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  from  my  point  of  observation  and  experience  in  railway  service  that 
it  would  be  for  the  happier  existence  of  railroad  labor  if  a  closer  association 
between  the  emi>loyer  and  employee  could  be  had,  and  a  more  complete  organized 
union  among  railroad  men.  1  am  firmly  convinced  that  all  the  forces  wmch  are 
calculated  to  separate  them  and  cause  antagonism  between  them,  and  hostile  feel- 
ings, are  wrong,  and  I  believe  those  who  in  every  way  encourage  it  are  the  foes 
of  labor.  The  railroad  presents  itself  to  me  as  being  an  honorable  business,  and 
should  have  encouragement  in  the  means  of  transportation ;  but  rate  wars  and  rate 
reductions,  which  our  present  system  of  laws  seems  to  encourage,  place  these 
mighty  forces  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  consequently  brin^  about  a  great  deal 
of  profitless  service.  I  am  satisfied  that  where  labor  is  engaged  in  profitless  service 
it  oiminishes  the  earning  power  of  the  employee.  I  believe  that  each  day's  labor 
must  result  in  profits  to  the  laborer  and  to  his  employer  or  destruction  will  overcome 
the  purchaser  of  labor.  I  see  our  great  lines  paralleling  each  other,  and  employees 
performing  service  for  much  less  than  it  is  worth.  We  have  some  of  tbe  weak 
lines  accepting  business  at  figures  that  they  can  not  possibly  afford  if  they  pay 
their  employees  living  wages.  I  find  big  lines  that  prefer  to  move  the  crops  from 
different  localities  at  a  loss  rather  than  allow  their  equipment  to  remain  idle,  ttms 
putting  into  effect  a  system  under  which  labor  is  comi)elled  to  perform  a  profit- 
lees  service;  and  organized  labor  has  always  been  oppcNsed  to  the  performance  of 
profitless  service.  I  am  free  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a  community  of  interest 
Detween  the  employer  and  employee,  and  that  there  should  be  a  community  of 
feeling.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  remedial  legisla- 
tion, but  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  fact  in  the  present  disorganized  condition  in 
tariff  and  rate  wars  that  the  earning  capacity  of  my  class  ot  people  is  threatened, 
and  if  there  is  lacking  community  of  feeling  it  is  from  causes  which  have  no 
rightful  existence. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  What  is  the  remedy? — ^A.  Men  of  my  class 
are  not  capable  of  suggesting  a  remedy,  I  believe.  While  my  associates  and 
myself  do  not  agree  in  these  matters  on  all  points,  yet  they  have  agreed  with  me 
on  this  one  point:  That  railway  organized  labor,  which  is  now  stronger  than  it 
was  ever  before  known  to  be  in  the  history  of  the  unions,  can  not  possibly  with- 
hold from  their  employers  that  which  they  ask  for  themselves — ^the  right  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  earnings.  In  all  rate  wars,  wherein  lines 
XMffallel  each  other,  they  move  freight  at  a  loss,  and  labor  is  caused  to  be  an 
unwiUing  participant  in  these  wars.  Whatever  leg^lation  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  put  a  stop  to  irregular  rates  or  would  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  earning  power  and  capacity  of  the  company  would  be  beneficial  to  the  man 
who  works  for  it;  that  is  the  way  we  all  feel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  your  experience  and  observation  that  the  stronger 
railway  corporations  are  the  better  wages  they  pay.  In  other  words,  that  the 
stron^r  ones  pay  better  wages  than  the  weaker? — A.  The  most  prosperous  cor- 
poration is  the  most  a^eeable  one  and  most  profitable  one  to  work  for. 

Q.  Your  idea,  then,  is,  if  the  railroads  were  willing  to  cooperate,  that  if  pooling 
were  legalized  to  the  end  that  the  roads  might  earn  more  money,  organized  labor 
would  be  able  to  secure  better  pay  for  the  employees? — A.  The  stability  of  rates 
is  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  and  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  men  who  perform  the  services. 

Q.  (Bv  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  how  many  local  unions  there  are 
among  the  switchmen? — ^A.  158. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  membership  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  is? — A.  I 
could  only  give  it  from  an  impression,  although  Ihavegoodreason  to  believe  that, 
as  a  lodge,  we  have  about  7,000  members. 

Q.  Has  the  union  been  growing  during  the  past  6  years? — ^A.  Wonderfully. 

Q.  Tou  reorganized  in  1894  after  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes;  and  we  retained  men  who 
are  connected  with  us  now;  we  retained  the  old  membership  to  a  large  extent — 
the  old  association — and  have  kept  it  alive. 

Q.  So  it  was  kept  in  existence? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  indigent  relief — indigence  insurance  features  have  you? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  or^nization. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  America  generally,  as  a  union,  has  the 
insurance  feature? — A.  We  have  arranged  with  an  insurance  company  outside 
of  our  organization,  and  they  do  all  of  our  insurance  business;  have  all  of  our 
members  in  their  insurance. 
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Q.  Ton  differ  from  other  railroad  organizations  in  this  re8x>ect? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
have  completed  an  organization  which  we  hope  will  be  prosperous  and  not  perish. 

Q.  When  did  yon  make  this  arrangement  with  the  outside  insurance  company? — 
A.  It  has  been  completed  now  about  8  months. 

Q.  What  company  is  that?— A.  The  Imperial  Mystic  Legion  is  the  name  of  it;  it 
is  an  insurance  company  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

^.  Is  it  something  that  has  been  in  business  for  some  time?— A.  I  am  led  to 
believe  so. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  part  of  your  union? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Tou  have  local  relief  in  your  local  unions,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Tes;  sick 
benefits. 

<^.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  a  regular  system,  or  does  it  differ  in  different  local 
umons? — A.  The  local  union  itself  arranges  that  according  to  its  own  ideas. 

Q.  A  man  who  is  sick  receives  from  the  local  union  a  definite,  stipulated 
amount? — A.  Yes;  in  case  of  death  or  injury  we  pay  a  stipulated  sum. 

Q.  When  was  your  last  annual  report? — A.  Our  last  annual  report  was  about — 
I  can  not  give  you  the  date,  but  it  was  some  time  in  last  May. 

Q.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  it  for  us,  I  suppose?— A.  Write  to  J.  E.  Tipton,  of 
Elansas  City.  Mo. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  that  the  organization  of  railway  employees 
is  as  great  now  as  it  ever  was  in  the  history  of  railroads;  I  understood  you  to  make 
that  statement? — ^A.  I  did;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (ZJonqbr.)  Do  you  think  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  employees  of 
the  railroads  who  live  in  Chicago  are  organized  now  as  were  oi^^anized  previous 
to  the  strike  here  in  1894? — ^A.  Not  in  these  local  unions;  no;  I  aon*t. 

Q.  You  are  speaking,  then,  of  the  whole  country?— A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  United 
States  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  count  in  the  American  Railway  Union 
as  one  of  the  organizations? — A.  I  am  taking  them  into  consideration  when  I 
speak;  yes. 

Q.  When  they  were  in  existence  there  were  more  men  in  railway  unions  than 
there  are  since  they  are  disrupted,  were  there  not? — A.  You  may  be  in  possession 
of  statistics  and  I  am  not;  but  my  idea  is  that  we  have  to-day  more  men  in  active 
service,  that  are  members  of  the  various  unions,  than  there  ever  were  before. 
You  must  remember,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  I  should  feel  safe  in  sajdng  that 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  American  Railway  Union  at  that  time  were  not 
in  active  service  when  they  were  members;  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  in  active 
service  to  be  a  member  of  that  union,  so  that  a  great  many  of  the  members  of 
that  union  were  not  in  active  service. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  was  the  reason  for  their  inactivity; 
why  were  the  members  not  in  service? — A.  Scarcity  of  opportunity;  slack  busi- 
ness. You  must  remember  that  in  the  last  of  1898  and  the  first  of  1894  there  was 
g^eat  business  depression,  and  very  little  business  was  done. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  include  shop  men  in  your  list;  do  you  have 
all  the  railway  service? — ^A.  I  do. 

(^.  Theyconstitute  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Railway  Union,  don't  they?— A.  I  tnink  so;  especially  here  in  this  immediate 
locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  say  you  are  a  member  of  the  Switchmen's  Union 
now?— A.  Yes. 

But  you  are  not  employed  in  railroading? — ^A.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no. 
How  long  since  you  have  been? — A.  Two  months. 
What  is  your  present  business?— A.  I  am  in  business  for  myself. 
Merchandising? — A.  Manufacturing. 

And  what  were  you  engaged  in  previous  to  2  months  ago?-— A.  Switchman. 
How  long  have  you  been  en^ged  as  a  switchman?— A.  I  have  never  really 
been  out  of  the  business  or  service  in  the  transportation  department  in  some 
cax>acity  for,  say,  20  years;  that  is,  sometimes  as  conductor,  as  brakeman,  some- 
times as  svTitchman  and  yardmaster,  yard  clerk;  whatever  I  found  I  could  do. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  in  railroading  at  the  time  of  the  strike  here?— A.  No; 
I  was  sick  in  bed. 

Q.  You  don't  know  from  experience  anjrthing  about  this  matter  of  blacklisting 
upon  which  we  have  just  taken  some  testimony  ?— A.  I  have  never  felt  its  effects. 

Q.  Do  srou  know  of  your  own  Imowledge  that  such  a  system  was  in  existence 
or  operation?— A.  I  don't  know  that  I  use  the  word  **  blacklisting"  as  you  people 
do.  I  really  don't  know;  I  know  there  is  in  effect  a  very  well-perfected  svstem 
of  looking  up  a  man's  record  and  his  character  before  he  will  be  employed; 
whether  that  is  blacklisting  or  not,  it  is  true  there  is  a  dispute  in  different  minds. 
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Q.  (Bv  Representative  LoBiMEB.)  What  would  you  term  blackUsting;  what 
is  your  defimtion  of  the  word  *'  blacklist"? — ^A.  The  way  I  have  always  looked  at 
the  word  '*  blacklist "  with  the  railroads  has  been  that  if  a  man's  name  had  been 
published  with  the  different  railroad  lines,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  objec- 
uonable  chaiucter  and  a  man  they  did  not  wish  to  employ,  I  should  consider  that 
a  blacklist.  A  man  who  has  his  record  with  some  otner  railroad  showing  that 
he  has  not  been  kept  by  a  certain  line  and  showing  that  they  don't  consider  him 
worthy  of  employment,  is  blacklisted. 

Q.  If  the  information  came  to  them  otherwise  than  on  a  published  list,  came 
to  them  in  any  way,  that  he  had  been  employed  by  a  corporation  and  they  wished 
no  other  incorporation  to  employ  him,  should  you  consider  that  a  blacklist? — 
A.  Yes;  when  I  said  published,  I  meant  the  circulation  or  distribution  of  his 
name. 

Q.  In  any  way  ?— A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  meant;  I  didn't  mean  as  published  in 
the  shops,  anything  of  that  kind;  I  meant  general  distribution  and  circulation. 
I  should  consider  that  blacklisting. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  system  of  blacklisting  in  vogue  now  by  the 
railroads? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  this  plan  outlined? — A.  Yes.    I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  serious  complaint?  Do  you  think  it  works  against  the 
laboring  man? — ^A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Why  not?  What  is  the  reason  for  your  answer?— 
A.  1  bebeve  our  present  system  for  securing  employment  has  a  tendency  to  place 
a  premium  on  good  character  and  good  conduct  and  good  service,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  shut  out  the  fellow  who  is  not  worthy  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobb.)  Don't  you  think  it  opens  the  door  for  railroad  officials 
who  might  have  a  grievance  against  a  man  to  shut  him  out  of  emplojonent  on 
any  other  road? — ^A.  In  that  case  it  undoubtedly  would. 

Q.  In  that  way  it  would  be  an  evil  system,  would  it  not? — A.  In  an  individual 
case  it  might.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  general  army  of  railroad  employees  in  the 
United  States.  I  know  the  situation  here  in  Chicago  has  been  more  disagreeable 
than  exists  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  the  railroad  employees  take  the  same  view  of 
the  system  that  you  do?  Do  you  know  whether  a  great  majority  do  or  do  not 
condemn  it? — A.  That  I  could  not  say.  Those  among  my  surrounding  associates, 
I  feel  sure,  fully  agree  with  the  statement  that  I  have  made  to  you. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimeb.)  If  the  union  you  belong  to  had  a  grievance 
against  any  railroad  company  and  for  any  reason  went  out  on  a  strike,  and  you 
went  out  in  the  strike  witn  your  fellow-workmen,  do  you  believe  that  the  railroad 
company  that  employed  you  would  have  a  right  to  send  notices  to  other  railroad 
companies  that  you  ought  not  to  be  employed  because  you  went  out  on  the  strike? 
Would  you  believe  that  meritorious  as  a  policy?— A.  I  have  undoubtedly  failed  to 
make  my  statement  clear;  I  am  one  of  those  who  hope  that  the  time  has  come  when 
there  wul  be  no  such  thing  as  a  strike.  The  men  we  associate  with  are  applying 
for  industrial  peace.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  means  by  which  these  disturb- 
ances can  be  avoided.  I  believe  that  in  all  the  difficulties  that  take  place  between 
employers  and  employees,  some  one  has  to  bear  the  expense,  and  m  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundrea  labor  has  been  the  one  that  has  stood  the  brunt. 

Q.  Have  you  any  well*developed  scheme  to  prevent  strikes?— A.  I  have  in  my 
own  way;  yes. 

Q.  How  would  you  prevent  them? — A.  Closer  association,  better  understanding, 
more  harmonious  dealings  between  employer  and  employee. 

Q.  But  that  is  general;  you  have  nothing  si)ecific? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  and  other 
men  who  were  not  connected  with  the  great  strike  of  1894  are  rather  more  than 
willing  that  the  employees  who  were  then  engaged  should  be  kept  out  of  the  rail- 
way labor  market? — ^A.  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  it  stands  according  to  my 
mind  that  in  the  growth  of  the  organized  railway  labor  to-day  no  shelter  is  being 
given  to  the  agitator;  just  to  what  extent  the  organizations  may  be  moved  along 
that  line  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,  particularly. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  by  shutting  out  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
are  qualified  for  service  the  rest  of  the  men  have  a  chance  for  a  better  labor 
market;  they  don't  have  so  much  comi)etition? — A.  I  can  assure  you  this  much, 
that  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  are  to-day  demanding  that  the 
men  in  making  application  for  membership  must  show  as  good  a  character  as 
any  railway  company  has  ever  asked  of  any  man. 

Q*  Perhaps  I  don't  make  my  question  clear;  I  want  to  know  whether  you  men 
who  were  not  in  the  strike  don't  think  you  can  get  better  wages  by  shutting  out 
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from  employment  those  who  were  in  the  strike? — A.  I  don't  think  that  question 
has  ever  oeen  given  out  among  the  organized  railway  employees;  I  don't  think  it 
has;  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORIMER.)  When  a  switchman  submits  his  application 
for  membersnip  to  your  union,  and  you  find  out  that  he  was  in  the  strike  of  1894, 
is  he  excluded  from  membership? — ^A.  Well,  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is;  but  I 
would  like  to  qualify  that  statement  further  by  saying  that  we  have  no  place  in 
our  orc^nization  for  what  is  termed  a  professional  agitetor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  class  every  man  who  took  part  in  that  strike  as 
an  agitator?— A.  I  don't;  no. 

Q.  But  yet  you  do  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  applications  come 
from  men  who  were  engaged  in  that  stnke  they  are  refused  admission  to  your 
union? — ^A.  If  they  were  engaged,  yes;  but  I  want  to  qualify  my  statement:  If 
they  can  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that  they  are  not  f omenters  of  strife  or  trouble 
or  difficulties,  and  did  not  help  to  lead  their  coworkers  into  that  difficulty  at  that 
time,  in  a  majority  of  cases  we  admit  them  into  our  union. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  that  a  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
switchmen  of  this  country,  that  they  are  agitators  or  f omenters  of  strikes? — A .  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  your  local  unions  all  over  the  country  follow  this 
same  rule? — A.  As  to  that  I  could  not  say;  I  don't  know  what  they  do;  it  is  what 
we  do  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Don't  people  who  denounce  organized  labor  look  upon 
every  one  connected  with  it  as  a  professional  agitator  in  the  way  you  speak 
about? — A.  A  great  many  look  upon  them  in  a  false  light,  but  we  are  trying  to 
overcome  that. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  were  100  x>ersons  connected  with  that  strike  in  1894 
who  were  what  you  would  call  professional  agitators? — A.  I  don't  know;  there 
may  have  been  that  number. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  there  were  any  more  than  that,  do  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  switchmen  of  Chicago  go  out  in  the 
strike  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  I  should  be  safe  in  saying  that  there  were  fully 
that  many. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  in  that  strike  of  1894  are  members  of 
your  union  now? — A.  A  great  number.  The  exact  percentage  I  can  not  give  you; 
but  a  great  number  of  the  switchmen  who  were  identified  with  the  1894  strike  in 
Chicago  are  at  work  in  Chicago,  and  they  are  members  of  the  organization,  and 
they  are  men  who  are  not  classified  as  agitators. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  About  what  per  cent  of  them? — ^A.  I  think 
two-thirds  of  them  are  at  work. 

Q.  Two-thirds  of  the  men  who  are  working  now,  employed  as  switchmen,  are 
members  of  the  switchmen's  organization  in  Chicago? — A.  No,  I  don't  understand 
that  by  your  question  at  all;  I  understood  by  your  question  that  you  asked  how 
many  men  who  were  in  the  trouble  of  1894  at  the  present  time  are  switchmen. 

Q.  Members  of  your  organization  then?— A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  The  switchmen  here,  or  members  of  your  organiza- 
tion, or  local  lodges  in  Chicago,  only  organized  a  few  months  ago  you  say?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  officers  or  members  of  the  A.  R.  U. 
are  pro^ssional  agitators? — A.  A  great  number  of  them. 
A  great  number? — A.  Yes;  especially  here  in  Chicago. 
Would  you  say  all  of  them?— A.  No,  I  would  not. 

(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Were  any  of  your  local  unions  participants  in  the 
strike  of  1894?— A.  Do  you  mean  the  local  lodge  of  switchmen  in  Chicago? 

Q.  You  say  you  have  about  65  members  in  your  lodge;  were  any  of  these  among 
the  strikers  m  1894? — ^A.  Yes,  quite  a  number  of  them. 
They  were  not  debarred  from  membership? — A.  No. 
Why  not? — ^A.  Because  they  are  decent,  resi)ectable  fellows. 

^  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  per  cent  of  your  present  lodge  were 
among  the  strikers  in  1894?— A.  I  could  only  answer  that  in  the  way  of  general 
belief;  it  would  be  stated  on  the  books,  but  I  have  never  made  an  active  investi- 

fition  of  the  matter.    As  I  have  it  from  those  I  am  personally  acquainted  with, 
judge,  say  one-fourth  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  And  three-fourths  were  not?— A.  Whether  it  amounts  to 
more  or  not,  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  investigated  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  line  is  your  lodge  on;  are  you  on  any  particular 
line,  or  on  several  lines? — A.  No;  we  ha\e  members  from  different  railroads. 

Q.  Ajid  you  say  you  have  about  60  in  your  lodge,  and  there  are  four  or  five 
others  that  you  don't  know  the  membership  of— other  lodges  as  large  as  yours?— 
A.  I  understand  they  are  doing  very  nicely;  yes. 
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Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  entire  number? — ^A.  I  conld  not  giye  yon  any 
idea;  I  know  they  have  no  heavy  lodges. 

Q.  The  others  are  as  Rood  as  vonrs? — A.  I  do  not  know  that;  I  conld  not  baj. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  switchmen  in  Chicago  organized  witii  yonr  local  umons 
here? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  we  have  a  quarter  of  them. 

Q.  Are  the  others  unorganized? — A.  I  know  many  of  them  are  members  of  other 
organizations.  A  gpreat  manv  are  members  of  the  conductors*  organizations  and 
a  great  many  are  members  of  the  trainmen's  organizations. 

Q.  While  they  are  switchmen? — ^A.  Yes;  members  of  the  conductors*  organiza- 
tion who  did  not  have  employment,  and  who  came  to  Chicago  and  got  employment 
in  the  yards  as  switchmen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  switchmen  there  are  in  Chicago,  approximately? — 
A.  I  never  figured  out;  never  asked;  I  jud^  between  900  and  1,000. 

Q.  And  if  there  are  five  local  unions,  and  if  each  had  a  membership  of  65,  you 
would  have,  approximately,  825  in  the  switchmen's  unions,  as  against  oetween  900 
and  1,000  in  employment  in  that  line  of  work? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  your  unions 
at  the  present  time? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  have  discovered  it  is  very  friendly. 

Q.  Has  your  union  or  any  of  the  local  unions,  so  far  as  you  know,  gone  to  the 
railroad. officials  with  grievances? — ^A.  No;  we  have  had  no  grievances  up  to  this 
time. 

(2-  Have  you  had  occasion  to  ask  for  better  wages  or  better  conditions,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? — ^A.  Here,  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 
Yes. — ^A.  No. 

Are  the  wages  entirelysatisfactory? — ^A,  They  are. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  wages?— A.  They  are  25  cents  an  nour 
for' what  they  call  plain  switching  during  the  day  and  for  helping,  and  27  cents 
at  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  would  be  about  what  per  day?— A.  A  great 
many  railroads  are  working  their  men  12  hours,  and  some  11,  and  some  as  low  as 
10,  and  some  work  15  and  16. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  Don't  you  think,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  great 
railroad  system  here  in  and  about  the  citv  and  approaching  the  city,  that  yon 
have  put  the  number  of  switchmen  here  rather  low  when  you  say  1,000?— A.  Well, 
when  I  stated  that  I  said  I  really  didn't  know;  never  had  given  it  very  much 
attention,  and  never  had  figured  it  out.  I  am  just  making  an  estimate  as  to  what 
I  judge  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Has  there  been  any  complaint  in  Chicago 
among  the  raQroad  men  for  the  past  5  years  about  wages? — ^A.  Not  that  I  have 
heard  about;  no. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  grievance  as  to  wages  since  the  A.  R.  U.  strike,  or  for 
quite  a  while  before,  has  there,  in  Chicago?— A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobr.)  How  do  wages  comx>are  now  with  2,  or  8,  or  4  years 
ago? — A.  Same. 

Q.  No  change  either  up  or  down? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Good  times;  ever  any  increase? — ^A.  Gradual  increase; 
yes;  that  is,  a  great  many  more  men  employed  than  there  have  been,  and  they 
are  working  more  hours;  that  is  the  only  mcrease.  There  are  more  men  employed 
on  the  railroads  now  in  America  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
railroad  world;  we  have  had  good  crops  and  have  needed  men  and  equipment  to 
handle  them. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  testify  that  the  switchmen  work  from  10  to  16 
hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  work  that  number  of  hours  2,  or  8,  or  4  years  ago? — A.  If  the  busi- 
ness demanded  it,  they  did;  but  business  at  tiiat  time  did  not  demand  it.  Now 
the  lines  are  more  pushed  with  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  your  men  prefer  these  long  hours,  or  would  they 
like  to  have  a  10-hour  limit? — A.  Some  prefer  to  go  on  with  the  long  hours  and 
make  more,  and  others  would  rather  have  less  and  work  only  10  or  11  hours,  as  it 
gives  them  more  time  to  knock  around  for  recreation. 

<3.  There  is  no  complaint  about  the  long  hours? — ^A.  No.  If  there  was  they 
miRht  change  to  shorter  runs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  When  a  man  makes  application  for  admit- 
tance to  your  union,  if  you  find  that  he  is  an  industrious  ana  sober  man,  and  if 
you  also  find  that  he  was  on  the  strike,  do  you  refuse  him  admission  to  your 
organization? — A.  According  to  my  understanding,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  I  understood  you  to  testify  a  short  time  ago  that  men  are 
frequently  refused  admission. — ^A.  I  mean  men  of  good,  honest  character,  men  of 
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sobriety,  and  heads  of  families;  the^  have  a  general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
world  at  large  and  of  the  oommTimty,  and  are  not  agitators,  and  are  not  refnsed 
admittance. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimxr.)  Yon  said  50  i>er  cent  of  those  applying  were 

remsed,  which  wotdd  indicate  that  50x>er  cent A.  (Witness. )  I  don't  believe 

I  made  that  statement,  that  50  per  cent  of  the  men  applying  for  membership  were 
refused  admission. 

Q.  Then  you  misunderstood  my  question. — ^A.  I  certainly  did,  then.  If  I  made 
the  statement  that  50  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  strike  of  1804 
were  refused  admission  because  they  were  agitators,  uien  I  did  not  understand 
the  question. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  BS,  1899. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  ME.  GEOEGE  F.  STONE, 

Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  11.20  a.m.,  November  28, 1800,  in 
Chicago,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Oeorge  F.  Stone  was  introduced 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Will  you  state  your  name  in  fuU? — ^A.  Gl^orge 
F.Stone. 

Q.  Your  business  and  official  connection? — ^A.  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade. 

(J.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  present  to  the  Commission  what  you  have  in 
mind? — ^A.  I  had  in  mind— it  was  suggested  in  some  way,  perhaps  because  it  was 
a  subject  that  I  had  thought  of  a  little  more  than  I  had  on  a  good  many  others — 
the  subject  of  pooling.  In  order  to  save  time,  I  have  prepared  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  which  i  thought  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  depend  on  mterroga- 
tories  and  perhaps  illKsonsidered  replies  to  them.    (Reading:} 

Commerce  consists  in  the  exchange  of  commodities,  generally  of  that  which  one 
has  in  superabundance  for  that  which  one  needs  or  wi&es  and  which  is  x>ossessed 
by  another  in  superabundance;  or  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  for  money, 
measured  by  the  value  placed  upon  such  commodities  bv  the  possessor  and  agreed 
to  as  a  proper  valuation  by  the  one  who  wishes  to  exchange  his  money  for  such 
commodities. 

In  either  case,  transportation  is  generally  and  almost  without  exception  involved, 
and  constitutes  an  important  if  not  a  preeminent  factor  in  commerce.  On  the 
one  side,  transportation  lines  representing  immense  interests  of  a  varied  and 
important  character  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  a  railway  system  in 
this  country  stretching,  with  numerous  connecting  lines,  between  the  two  oceans; 
and  on  the  other  side,  an  active,  ambitious,  and  restless  mercantile  life,  prox)- 
erly  and  legitimatel^r  sustained  and  promoted  under  the  inspiration  of  an  ambitious 
American  citizenship. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  transportation  to  the  varied  industries  of  the 
country  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  x>eople  of  this  country  determined  in 
1887  by  act  of  Ck)ngress  that  there  must  be  a  governmental  supervision  of  rail- 
roads; that  the  enormous  railway  system  of  this  country  must  not  be  wholly 
controlled  by  the  railroads  themselves;  that  so  vast  a  system  directly  related  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people— a  people  working  under  the  mspiration  of  citizenship 
in  this  Republic  for  individual  and  general  commercial  process  and  ^eatness — 
must  not  be  absolutely  dominated  by  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  its  man- 
agement. Wisely  they  thus  determined,  and  the  law  stands  to-day,  though 
against  it  have  been  arrayed  railroad  denunciation  and  insidious  efforts  of  lobby- 
ists and  legislators.  It  has  had  too  often  but  a  reluctant  compliance  with  its 
mandates,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  met  with  a  studied  and  skillful  evasion 
of  its  requirements. 

The  doctrine  is  unimstakably  laid  down  that  contracts,  a^eements,  or  combi- 
nations for  the  pooling  of  freights  are  opposed  to  the  public  welfare.  In  order 
that  we  may  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  this— one  of  fiie  chief  provisions  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law — and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  were  sought 
to  be  removed  and  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  x>ooling  clause,  let  us  look 
briefly  at  some  of  the  conditions  of  truisportation  immediately  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  law. 
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There  was  great  activity  in  railroad  constmction  following  the  war,  and  many 
abnses  consequent  upon  such  activity  led  to  the  inauguration  of  what  is  known 
as  the  '  *  Granger  movement. "  The  supporters  of  this  movement  rai)idly  acquired 
great  influence,  and  controlled  the  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota. 

Then  arose  in  most  threatening  proportions  an  evil  which  became  character- 
istic of  that  period,  and  became  one  of  the  most  outrageous  abuses  of  railway 
management.  This  movement  was  developed  in  the  Eastern  States.  **It  is 
doubtiul  whether  any  contrivance  ever  threatened  to  subvert  long-established 
principles  of  the  common  law  more  completely  than  this."  In  a  short  time  the 
baneful  influences  of  this  iniquity,  extending  over  the  whole  countrv,  exacted  an 
enormous  tribute  from  its  commerce,  exasperated  merchants,  exnausted  heir 
patience,  and  wellnigh  paralyzed  every  form  of  industry.  The  proposition  to 
establish  pooling  is  not  by  any  means  new,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  its  effects  upon  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

The  first  prominent  pool  was  the  Chicago-Omaha  which  was  formed  in  1870  and 
was  found  in  its  operation  immensely  profitable  to  railroads,  so  that  in  the  year 
1887  practically  all  competitive  traffic  was  pooled.  During  those  years  business 
suffered,  localities  and  shippers  were  discriminated  against,  secret  rebates  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  or  since  were  granted.  Discrimination  in  favor 
of  industries  in  which  some  of  the  parties  to  the  pool  were  financially  interested 
placed  other  industries  under  great  and  sometimes  fatal  disadvantages.  One  of 
the  most  mischievous  and  demoralizing  pools  that  were  established  about  this 
time  was  the  Southwestern  Railway  Association,  a  vampire  which  for  a  decade 
sucked  the  lifeblood  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missouri  Valley.  The  Southwestern 
Railway  Association  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  competition  and  to 
rob  the  people  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Kansas  City  built  a  line  to  the  South 
and  thought  she  had  a  line  that  could  be  used  to  fight  this  pool.  It  had  not  been 
in  operation  a  year  before  this  association  with  subsidies  had  it  bound  hand  and 
foot.  Another  outlet  to  the  East  via  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  was  also  shut  up, 
leaving  the  Missouri  River  country  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  pooling  lines. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  sufficient  is  shown  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  railway  pools;  they  aire  in  restraint  of  trade;  they  prevent  competition;  they  are 
monopolistic  in  purx)ose  and  effect;  they  are  odious  in  law;  they  are  subversive  of 
the  very  interests  which  railways  were  created  to  conserve,  viz:  the  general 
welfare,  in  so  far  as  that  welfare  relates  to  the  functions  and  obligations  of  a 
common  carrier. 

The  law  itself  was  largely  the  result  of  such  evils  which  grew  out  of  pooline. 
These  pooling  arrangements,  although  ostensiblv  for  the  equalization  or  tramc 
compensation,  for  the  encouragement  of  feeble  lines,  and  opposed  to  any  unfair 
and  unjust  proportion  of  remuneration  received  by  great  and  controlling  trunk 
lines,  degenerated  into  a  reckless  and  unscrupulous  abandonment  of  the  terms  of 
such  agreement,  creating  confusion,  distrust,  an  unsettling  of  freight  rates, 
antagonism,  and  a  general  warfare,  resulting  in  disaster  to  many  of  the  parties 
to  the  pools,  as  well  as  to  business  interests  generally.  It  is  now  proposed  not 
only  to  cease  to  forbid  pooling,  but  actually  to  install  it  in  the  boay  of  the  law 
itself.  This  is  a  high-handed  proposition,  and  attacks  the  very  citadel  of  the  law, 
contemplating  practically  its  overthrow.  It  would  infect  the  law  with  a  ruinous 
infirmity. 

The  United  States  court  of  appeals,  in  condemnation  of  pooling  contracts,  says; 
*'  The  contract  removes  every  incentive  to  the  company  to  offer  the  public  proper 
facilities,  for  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  railroad  to  furnish  good  service  or 
carry  at  reasonable  rates,  when  it  receives  as  mucli,  or  more,  for  poor  service  as 
it  would  for  good  service  and  an  energetic  struggle  for  business. 

President  Roberts  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  at  one  time  testified:  **That 
under  the  pool  there  is  no  incentive  to  improve  equipment  and  service.  "We  get 
our  percentage  anyway.  The  pool  suppresses  activity  and  development."  It  is 
only  proper  to  say  that  1  believe  President  Roberts  has  changed  his  views,  but  I 
quote  them  notwithstanding,  as  I  believe  them  sound.  I  do  not  wish  to  misrep- 
resent anyone. 

The  New  York  court  of  appeals,  in  deciding  against  a  pool  of  canal  boats,  said: 
*'  Indeed,  the  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  that  freighters  and 
passengers  would  be  ill-served  just  in  proportion  that  carriers  would  be  well  paid.'* 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says: 
**  The  common  law  declares  a  pooling  contract  illegal,  as  against  public  policy; 
and,  while  there  is  current  botn  in  and  out  of  Congress  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
upon  the  subject  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
the  monopoly  of  a  necessity  should  be  guarded  against.    In  this  r^ard,  I  think 
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it  may  be  said  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  combinations  of  capital  which  present 
a  better  opportunity  for  the  abuse  of  combination  than  railway  pooling. "  Again , 
**A  transportation  trust  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  trusts,  because  it  absolutely 
dominates  the  situation.'.' 

It  is  claimed  that  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  25  years  was  accomplished  by  the  railroads.  The  railroads  never  volun- 
tarily reduced  a  rate.  The  forces  of  competition  reduced  rates  and  compelled 
railroads  to  conform  to  those  trade  conditions  which  all  industries  must  recognize, 
if  the  common  prosperity  is  to  be  secured  and  the  turbulent  and  disintegrating 
effects  of  monopolv  averted. 

I  warn  you,  gentlemen,  against  this  concentration  of  power  under  the  protection 
of  the  (Government,  by  corporations  organized  for  the  common  welfare,  and  I  warn 
you  in  the  name  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  forces  of  comjwtition 
can  not  be  stayed;  they  are  as  irresistible  as  the  procession  of  the  seasons;  they 
will  break  down  every  barrier  erected  in  their  patn;  they  will  destroy  those  who 
oppose  their  unhindered  and  beneficent  sway;  tney  will  shatter  all  legislation  that 
disputes  their  proper  influence  in  fixing  rates  for  the  transportation  of  x>ersons 
ana  property. 

Comx>etitionI  Under  its  inspiring  and  enlightening  influence,  a  mighty  force  is 
imparted  to  human  activity;  it  touches  with  its  quickening  power  every  industry 
and  stimulates  every  energ^y  of  man;  it  arouses  every  capacity  to  increased  skill 
and  to  higher  and  larger  exercise;  it  studies  and  solves  the  pro olems  presented  by 
experience  and  education;  it  gives  us  products  of  finest  quality  at  minimum  cost; 
it  increases  luxuries  and  multiplies  industrial  facilities,  reduces  cost  of  travel  and 
transportation,  and  places  our  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world  without  cur- 
tailing the  requirements  of  civilized  labor;  it  constructs  a  vast  lake  marine  which 
astomshes  the  world;  it  spans  great  rivers  or  finds  a  safe  and  commodious  way 
beneath  their  depths;  it  climbs  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  binds  together  two  great 
coasts  in  bonds  of  soci^  and  commercial  life;  it  makes  the  lightning  its  messen- 
ger, and  is  in  constant  communication  with  every  market  throughout  the  world; 
it  harnesses  giant  locomotives  to  cars  freighted  with  commodities  and  drives  them 
across  the  continent;  it  builds  great  steamers  that  plow  the  seas;  it  plants  cities 
with  warehouses,  homes,  schools,  universities,  and  churches  along  the  wonderful 
pathway  of  commerce  from  prairie  to  port.  It  everywhere  presides  over  the  mani- 
fold ana  magnificent  forces  of  mercantile  life. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  more  than  180,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  4,000  competitive  points,  12,000,000  rates  to  be  passed  upon,  and 
800  pools  to  be  supervised,  no  man  can  admit  the  practicability  of  the  proposition 
to  place  pooling  under  the  control  of  the  commission  in  any  sense  that  would 
protect  the  vast  business  interests  of  the  country. 

The  business  men  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  the  proposition' to  create  a 
vast  railroad  trust  representing  $11,000,000,000,  which  is  one-sixth  of  the  national 
wealth — ^a  trust  extending  into  every  portion  of  the  country,  dominating  railroad 
rates  and  to  a  large  extent  controUins^  the  railway  highways  of  the  country ,  which 
highways  belong  to  the  people,  were  Duilt  for  the  i)eople,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  people:  under  the  natural  and  unhindered  ox)erations  of  commerce,  adapted 
to  its  wants,  subject  to  its  demands;  those  demands  being  created  by  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  representatives  of  the  i)eople,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  vote  for  such  a 
proi)osition.  They  will  never  dare  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  i)eople  by 
ranging  themselves  upon  the  side  of  monopolistic  railway  management  and  dic- 
tation, exercised  independently  of  the  forces  of  competition.  Let  the  railroads 
take  their  chances  in  the  great  world  of  commerce.  Let  comx>etition  in  all  the 
activities  of  business  hold  undisputed  sway.  Then  will  be  fostered  that  inter- 
course of  mankind  which  inspires  emulation,  excites  and  gratifies  curiosity,  and 
promotes  in  an  important  sense  the  commercial  welfare. 

This  discussion  is  in  the  main  because  of  the  business  depression,  which  has 
now,  happily,  passed  away.  Men  in  dull  times  try  to  find  fault  with  something 
or  somebody.  No  plan  has  been  or  ever  will  be  devised  for  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity in  any  line  of  industry,  and  certainly  no  plan  of  legislation.  This  is  not 
the  ordained  order  of  things  in  any  department  of  business. 

This  Government  is  not  only  one  or  the  x>eople,  but  remember  also  that  it  is 
one  by  the  people,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  one  by  the  people.  This  is  a  poor 
time  and  this  is  the  last  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  which  to  trifle  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  people. 

Men,  in  dull  times,  as  I  have  noted,  try  to  find  fault  as  a  natural  thing  with 
some  system  or  somebody  or  some  legislation  or  some  rule ;  it  seems  to  be  the  expe- 
rience of  the  business  world  and  of  men  in  general.    The  dull  periods  in  business 
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life,  particularly  those  in  the  last  4  or  5  years,  have  been  brought  about  more 
than  anything  else,  I  think,  by  excessive  stocks,  excessive  supply,  and  undue 
proportion  of  the  supply  of  things  of  all  kinds  to  the  demand  tor  such  things. 
Railroads  have  suffer^  in  this  regard  and  for  these  causes  as  other  departments 
of  industry  have  suffered.  In  the  case  of  railroads,  that  condition  of  dullness 
has  been  brought  about  by  excess  of  railroads  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  excessive  supply  of  railroads,  I  think,  was  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  system  of  pooling,  which  encouraged  building  roads  where  the  business 
really  did  not  authorize  the  construction  of  such  roads ;  by  the  operation  of  pool- 
ing, the  roads  that  did  not  pay  a  satisfactory  dividend  and  make  a  satisfac- 
tory return  were  aided  in  makmg  a  satisfactory  dividend  or  satisfactory  return 
by  those  roads  that  were  more  prosperous.    Out  of  that  condition  of  things  there 

Sew  a  larger  supply  of  railroads  than  the  business  of  the  country  demanded, 
stppily  we  are  getting  into  good,  prosx>erou8  times;  business  in  almost  every 
direction  is  improving,  and  there  is  less  complaint.  There  is  not  to-day,  I  sup- 
pose, a  larger  supply  of  railroad  facilities  than  the  business  and  growing 
prosperity  of  the  country  demand.  We  hear  less  complaint  on  account  of 
discrimination,  less  complaint  of  injustice  in  the  management  of  railroads, 
less  complaint  of  rates,  when  business  is  good,  when  times  are  prosperous ;  and 
I  think  tnat  to-day,  perhaps,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  inform  myself,  there  is  very 
much  less  cause  for  complaint  in  the  management  of  railroads  and  very  much 
less  unjust  discrimination  than  there  has  been  during  the  last  4  or  5  years,  and 
perhaps  during  the  decade  just  about  closing. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  object  to  pooling  by  railroads —  . 

First,  because  it  would  be  odious  to  law. 

Second,  it  would  smother  competition. 

Tlurd,  it  would  be  against  public  policy. 

Fourth,  it  would  create  a  vast  and  dangerous  monopoly  under  the  protection  of 
the  Ghovemment  itself. 

Fifth,  it  would  take  away  from  the  interstate  commerce  law  one  of  its  foundation 
pillars. 

Sixth,  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  common  good  and  the  highest  interests  of 
the  people. 

Seventh,  it  would  be  opposed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people. 

Eighth,  it  would  be  class  legislation. 

Ninth,  it  would  be  in  its  every  feature  contrary  to  the  genius  of  republican  insti- 
tutions and  would  be  a  constant  menace  to  that  public  tranquillity  which  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  commercial  prosx)erity. 

I  do  not  Know  that  it  is  expected  that  any  intelligent  gentleman  or  student  of 
X)olitical  economy  would  advance  the  theory  that  these  evils,  incident  to  commer- 
cial life  in  its  various  departments,  can  be  altogether  cured  by  legislation.  There 
is  no  way  of  making  any  rule  or  law  that  will  give  an  uninterrupted  prosperity 
to  any  industry,  to  any  business,  to  any  life.  It  seems  to  be  the  organic  law  of 
things  that  changes  shall  take  place;  that  prosperity  and  adversity,  as  the  preach- 
ers say — ^prosperity  in  business  and  dullness  in  ousiness  shall  take  place  from  time 
to  time,  but  mat  in  the  end  the  force  of  competition  wiU  work  out  beneficent 
results. 

The  fact  of  it  is  that  the  alertness  and  ambitious  character  of  American  labor, 
the  ambition  of  the  American  citizen,  of  the  mechanic,  of  the  scholar,  are  so 
great  that  we  produce,  as  a  general  thing,  a  great  deal  more  of  our  products,  our 
manufactures,  than  for  the  time  being  there  exists  a  demand  for,  and  we  get 
ahead  of  the  natural  law,  which  is  that  the  demand  should  wait  on  supply  and 
not  the  supply  seek  the  demand. 

It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  man  who  went  hunting  and  got  on  track  of  a  hare  and 
followed  him  as  long  as  he  could  keep  track  of  him.  Presently  the  hare  and  the 
dog  disappeared  at  a  turn  of  the  roaa,  and,  coming  up  to  that  place,  he  asked  a 
farmer  if  ne  had  seen  anything  of  a  dog  and  a  hare.  *'Yes ;  the  dog  was  a  little 
ahead  when  they  passed  me."  Our  supply  has  got  ahead  of  the  demand  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  a  great  many  of  our  products,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  depression  which 
has  prevailed  until  very  lately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Hariris.)  You  consider  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  thin^  in 
the  railroad  situation  to  the  public  is  discrimination  ?— A.  The  discrimination, 
want  of  uniformity  in  rates,  is  undoubtedly,  in  my  view,  an  unfortunate  condition- 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  i)ooling,  always  with  the  proviso  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  revise  the  rates  of  a  pool,  set 
the  minimum  and  the  maximum,  would  perhaps  do  away  with  discriminations 
more  than  anything  else.    Do  you  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  that  proposi- 
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tion  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  would  correct  the  evils.  I  should  not  be  in  favor, 
in  the  first  place,  of  any  plan  which  would  interfere  with  the  natural  play  of  the 
forces  of  competition.  Ido  not  think  that  the  plan  of  permitting  lawful  i)oolinflr 
under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  under  the  control 
of  any  bureau ,  would  be  practicable.  I  do  not  think  the  immense  interests  involved 
could  be  supervised  to  the  extent  of  preventing  that  unjust  discrimination  which 
is  liable  to  occur  in  dull  times,  and  which  does  not  occur  to  any  great  extent  in 
prosperous  times.  I  do  not  think  it  would  correct  that,  or  that  any  commission 
or  any  IxMurd,  however  able  tiiat  board  may  be,  can  really  control  and  remove  the 
evils  of  which  we  complain. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  now  exists  any  great  discrimination  in  rates?— A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  so  closely  in  touch  with  trade 
as  a  merchant,  but  I  have  made  si>ecial  inquiry  of  late,  and  it  is  my  conviction 
that  there  is  not  any  very  large  discrimination  in  rates  of  freight  at  present. 

Q.  As  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  you  would  hear  of  such  complaints — 
they  would  be  made  through  you  or  your  transportation  board?— A.  I  certainly 
should  hear  of  them  if  they  were  at  all  serious;  but  no  such  cases  of  complaint 
have  come  to  me  in  an^  official  way. 

Q.  TBy  Representative  Bell.)  If  there  should  be  a  discrimination,  is  it  not 
more  likelv  to  be  in  favor  of  a  great  railroad  center  like  Chicago  than  against  it? 
That  is,  ii^  there  is  a  general  discrimination  exercised,  is  it  not  usually  exercised 
in  favor  of  great  trade  centers  like  Chicago,  for  instance,  over  St.  Louis?— A.  I 
am  not  so  sure  about  that,  and  yet  I  would  not  be  pronounced  in  regard  to  it. 
My  first  view  is  that  in  a  place  like  Chicago  or  any  lar^e  city  the  merchants  are 
more  watchful,  more  alert,  and  commonly  more  sensitive  to  surrounding  condi- 
tions than  people  in  smaller  places,  and  there  is  not  apt  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  so 
much  discrimination  as  in  smaller  places.  I  think  railways  would  be  much  more 
cautious  about  allowing  discriminations  in  any  form  where  there  was  a  search* 
light,  such  as  public  opinion  furnishes  in  an  active  business  community,  than 
they  would  be  m  a  place,  for  instance,  where  there  was  a  large  manufactory,  one 
lar^e  business  that  stood  by  itself,  and  most  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
business  were  comparatively  small  merchants  without  very  much  influence. 

Q.  That  would  be  so  as  between  your  own  merchants,  but  how  would  it  be  as 
between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  Omaha,  as  to  localities?  That  is 
a  very  important  point  whether  one  locality  is  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom  or 
whether  it  is  to  get  the  great  business  industries,  the  great  com  industry,  and  all 
the  great  industries  centered,  and  the  business  done  by  men  interestea  in  rail- 
roads who  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  locality  as  against  another. — ^A.  I  should 
not  think  discriminations  would  more  readily  and  more  largely  exist  in  the  large 
than  in  the  smaU  cities. 

Q.  Do  they  not  have  favored  ];)oints,  generally,  where  the  railroads  try  to  throw 
the  business? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  mucn,  really,  aoout  what  they  do. 

Q.  You  know  as  a  matter  of  history  that  when  the  Santa  Fe  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  it  was  shown  up  that  it  had  given  in  drawbacks  and  discrimi- 
nations some  $7,000,000?— A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  Where  did  the  discrimination  go? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  am  able  to  ^ve  you 
any  information  on  that  line.  I  certainly  have  no  data  in  my  possession  that 
would  enable  me  to  do  more  than  express  my  general  views. 

Q.  I  understand  your  chief  objection  to  the  pool  by  law  is  that  it  would  deter 
competition  and  the  incentive  to  improved  methods? — ^A.  Yes,  generally. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  pool  is  maintained,  the  division  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  is  based  on  what  each  railroad  moved,  in  freight  or  passengers,  the  pre- 
ceding year?  Has  not  that  been  the  system  of  pooling  from  the  beginning? — ^A.  I 
can  not  go  into  details  about  pooling  arrangements  or  agreements,  but  the  princi- 
ple that  prevades  pooling,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  every  line  has  a  certain  pro- 
portion. 

Q.  According  to  what  it  hauls?— A.  If  there  is  a  line  that  does  not  pay  a  certain 
amount  that  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  pool,  that  deficiency  will  be  made  up  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  pool. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  tnat  every  pool  is  built  on  the  amount  of  traffic  that 
eacn  road  carried  the  preceding  year;  its  proportion  is  arranged  according  to  the 
proportion  of  traffic  it  hauls.— A.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  Then  the  same  incentive  would  necessarily  exist  under  a  Government  pool 

that  did  exist  under  a  private  i)ool ;  because  the  more  it  hauls,  I  understand 

— ^A.  (Interrupting.)  1  am  not  in  favor  of  the  private  pool;  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
any  pool  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  ruinous  comx)etition  is  good  for  any  business? — ^A. 
You  cannot  say  as  an  abstract  proposition,  and  I  would  not  say,  that  anything  that 
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would  bring  about  ruin  is  desirable ;  but  I  will  say  that  on  the  whole,  as  the 
result  of  the  whole  thing,  not  taking  one  special  time  into  consideration,  com- 
petition brings  about  very  many  more  advantages  than  disadvantages.  There 
are  disadvantages  in  any  kind  of  a  plan  which  you  may  devise.  These  disadvan- 
tages can  not  be  entirely  removed  and  may  exist  in  any  sort  of  a  plan  or  any  leg- 
islation, in  my  view ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  contend  that  the  forces  of  competition 
bring  about  in  the  end  salutary  results,  and  that  to  deprive  any  business  of  the 
effect  of  the  natural  forces  of  competition  would  in  the  long  run  be  ruinous. 

Q.  But  if  my  assumption  is  right— that  each  individual  road  would  share  in 
the  pool  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  freight  and  passengers  it  carried 
the  preceding  year — it  would  not  affect  in  any  material  degree  the  incentive  to 
improved  methods,  improved  roads,  improved  facilities  for  travel  and  ti^nsporta- 
tion.  That,  as  I  understand,  is  not  in  contemplation  under  Government  control; 
it  is  to  leave  all  these  incentives  full  play.  The  idea  is  to  absolutelv  stop  this  dis- 
crimination and  these  drawbacks,  both  as  against  communities  and  persons,  and 
to  make  the  pool  lawful. — A.  Yes ;  I  understand  that  is  the  proposition. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  other  reasons  to  urge  against  the  advisability  of  a  legal 
pool  as  against  an  illegal  pool? — A.  I  have  not  any  more  propositions  to  present; 
but  I  would  object  to  its  oeing  placed  in  the  form  '*  as  against  an  illegal  x>ool/' 
I  would  not  advocate  pooling  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  there  is  always  some  kind  of  an  understood 
pool  as  between  railroads,  just  the  same  as  between  the  grocery  merchant  and 
others  in  the  same  line  of  business? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so;  I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  these  pools  that  have  been  admitted  to  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  the  law  were  illegal? — A.  They  have  been  decided  to  be  illegal. 

Q.  The  railroads  say  these  are  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  do  the  business 
in  an  orderly  and  honest  manner,  and  it  is  argued  now  that  they  be  made  legal, 
and  that  a  legal  body  take  charge  of  them.  As  I  understand  you,  your  only 
objection  of  any  consequence  is  that  it  destroys  competition  and  the  incentive  to 
improve  facilities.  If  my  assumption  is  true,  in  all  pooling  the  incentive  to  haul 
more  goods  and  give  better  service,  to  haul  more  passengers  and  give  better  serv- 
ice, is  not  interfered  with,  because  the  1st  of  every  January  the  pool  is  made  for 
the  next  year,  and  the  proportionate  amount  is  based  on  the  amount  that  each 
road  has  hauled  the  preceding  year. — ^A.  You  think  it  would  not  interfere? 

Q.  It  has  not  among  ]K>oling  comx>anies.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  pool.  A 
man  who  has  hauled  one-third  one  year,  gets  one-third  of  the  profits.  If  he  can 
build  up  his  road  and  get  up  to  one-half  tne  next  year,  then  it  will  be  based  on 
one-half  instead  of  one-third. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  plan  would  do  away  with 
the  disadvantages  and  bring  about  the  highest  results.  I  suppose  that  we  will 
concede  that  the  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  of  property,  as 
developed  in  this  country,  have  been  much  better — that  the  time  of  travel  has 
been  reduced  to  a  greater  extent — ^than  in  any  other  country. 

Q.  You  had  a  greater  country  to  develop. — A.  The  fact  remains,  they  did  it. 
It  has  not  been  because  we  have  had  a  bigger  country  altogether.  It  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  extent  of  the  country  that  we  have  had  such  a  large  number  of 
miles  of  railway  constructed,  but  the  development  of  railroading,  using  that  in 
the  comprehensive  sense,  comprising  convemences,  luxuries  of  travel,  reduction 
of  time  m  travel,  and  in  various  ways.  These  have  all,  in  my  opinion,  been 
brought  about  by  the  play  of  the  forces  of  competition  in  this  country.  Our  wonder- 
ful inland  commerce,  our  export  trade,  whicn  now,  happily,  is  increasing;  these, 
all  connected  intimately  with  transportation,  have  been  developed,  have  attained 
their  present  proportions,  and  have  in  them  such  promises  for  larger  develop- 
ment, as  a  conseauence  of  the  forces  of  competition.  I  think  that  these  have  not 
been  the  result  of  pooling  in  any  sense. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  helps  a  railroad  to  build  a  parallel  line  beside  it? — A.  It 
may.  Now,  for  instance,  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact:  That  the  most 
prosjierous  lines  of  railway,  the  most  uniformly  reliable  railway  lines  in  this 
country,  are  the  great  trunk  lines  running  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Those  Hnes  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheap  transportation 
along  the  Great  Lakes  and  along  the  Erie  Canal.  The  lesson  is,  and  the  doctrine 
is  laid  down  by  the  experience  of  business  men,  that  profits  are  lai]ger  upon  the 
basis  of  a  small  x)ercentage  of  profits  and  a  lar^e  volume  of  trade.  The  railroads 
that  feared  their  profits  would  be  interfered  with  seriously  by  lake  transportation 
have  had  the  volume  of  their  business  increased  to  such  an  extent  by  lake  trans- 
I)ortation  as  to  entirely  overcome  the  reduction  which  they  were  forced  into  in 
rates  of  freight. 
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Q.  If  that  be  so,  if  the  Gtovemment  would  take  hold  of  this  question  and  fix  a 
reasonably  low  rate  on  both  traffic  and  passengers,  it  would  help  the  roads,  on 
your  theory? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  comx>etition  did  it. — ^A.  Coinx>etition  will  fix  these 
rates  better  than  the  Government  can  fix  them,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  When  the  country  has  one  railroad  that  can  do  all  the  business,  and  by  the 
regulation  of  this  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  can  fix  a  reasonably  low 
rate,  is  it  not  preferable  to  forcing  a  useless  parallel  line  to  come  in  merely  for 
the  purpose  oi  reducing  rates  and  convincing  it  that  a  lower  rate  will  make  more 
profit? — ^A.  I  think  we  can  not  abandon  the  theory  that  a  man  or  set  of  men  desir- 
ing to  build  a  railroad  or  a  steamboat  must  be  allowed  to  build  a  steamboat  or  a 
railroad  on  their  own  responsibility  and  take  the  results. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  main  point  that  you  do  not  believe  in  any  Government  inter- 
ference with  railroads  at  all?  Is  not  that  your  contention? — ^A.  No,  I  would  not 
state  that;  I  am  only  speaking  on  the  subject  of  pooling.  I  do  not  think  the  Gov- 
ernment or  anybody,  the  State  or  the  United  States  Government,  can  fix  the 
rates  of  freight  in  such  a  salutary  way  as  competition  can.  I  think  the  ordinary 
force  of  business  comx)etition  will,  in  the  end,  arrive  at  a  more  equitable  settle- 
ment of  rates  than  the  Government  could. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  want  to  wait  for  this?  Do  you  believe  it  is  right  to  wear 
out  a  generation  or  two  rather  than  have  the  Gk)vemment  intervene? — A.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  wearing  out  generations.  This  country  has  not  worn  out  its  gen- 
erations in  the  last  hundred  years. 

Q.  We  have  before  this  commission  very  strong  evidence  that  a  generation  has 
been  worn  out  in  trying  to  stop  the  rebates  on  shipment?  of  oil;  that  when  the 
same  parties  reached  a  country  where  the  Government  controlled  the  railroads 
they  made  a  handsome  profit.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  their  own  country 
the  indei>endent  Pure  Oil  Company  swear  they  can  never  ship  a  barrel  of  oil  in 
America  if  it  goes  on  a  single  American  railroad.  The  minute  it  gets  into  Ger- 
many, or  a  countrv  where  there  is  no  discrimination,  they  make  a  handsome 
profit.  They  have  been  fighting  that  for  35  vears,  and  the  only  reason,  they  say, 
IS  the  railroad  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Do  you 
beUeve  it  is  better  to  go  on,  as  we  have  gone  on,  wearing  out  several  generations, 
than  for  the  Government  to  step  in? — ^A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  oil  indus- 
try at  all. 

Q.  What  I  was  trying  to  reach  was  this:  If  you  object  to  pooling  under  Govern- 
ment regulation  because  you  would  not  want  the  Government  to  interfere,  that 
would  affect  the  validity  of  your  testimony  somewhat;  you  would  be  prejudiced 
affainst  any  interference  of  the  Government,  regardless  of  whether  it  would  be 
of  public  benefit  or  not.  We  have  a  great  many  men  in  our  country  that  are 
very  fearful  that  the  Government  may  take  some  steps  to  interfere  with  railroads, 
while  every  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  England  has  its  own 
railroads. — ^A.  It  is  reverting  somewhat  to  the  incident  about  the  oil.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  exx)erience  with  reference  to  oil— not  doubting  that  it  is  as  you 
say — should  change  the  ^licy  with  regard  to  all  the  railway  lines  and  with 
regard  to  everything  else  in  this  country. 

Q.  We  had  a  witness  from  Cripple  Creek  who  swore  that  he  was  interested 
in  the  Portland,  one  of  the  greatest  mines  in  America,  with  some  great  wealthy 
abdicate.  He  is  also  interested  with  some  miners  in  a  poor  mine  right  by  the 
side  of  it;  that  for  the  Portland  mine,  that  had  ore  rich  enough  to  bear  any 
kind  of  transportation  charges,  they  got  a  rebate  at  the  rate  of  $60,000  a  year, 
while  this  poor  mine  over  here,  run  by  poor  men,  had  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
rate  to  make  up  that  $60,000.  He  says  it  is  a  general  thing  in  silver  and  gold 
mining,  and  we  find  it  here  and  there,  but  the  oil  industry  has  been  brought 
before  us  more  generally  than  any  other. — ^A.  Of  course  I  would  not  undertake 
to  reconcile  any  or  every  individuiQ  case  that  this  commission  has  had  brought  to 
its  notice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  giving  them  authority  to  make  just  rates  on  complaint 
that  discriminations  have  been  practiced? — A.  1  am  in  favor  of  strengthening  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  that  upon  representations  and  upon  hearing 
they  may  say  that  a  rate  is  unreasonable  if  it  is  so,  and  make  the  rate. 
And  have  their  decision  go  into  effect? — A.  Have  it  effective. 
Pending  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court? — ^A.  Yes. 

(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  whether  we  have  as  many  miles  of 
road  per  square  mile  in  this  country  as  England  and  the  countries  of  western 
Europe?— A.  I  don't  think  we  have  as  many  miles  of  road  to  the  square  mile. 

Q.  Does  the  question  of  discrimination,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  exist  in 
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Great  Britain  and  the  countries  of  western  Eorope? — A.  The  complaints  on  dis- 
criminations are  the  same  as  here. 

Q.  Does  the  question  exist  there  as  it  does  here? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  about 
that;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  at  least  have  not  heard  that  discriminations  are  a  serious  question  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Euroi)e,  have  you?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
had  that  matter  brought  to  my  notice. 

Q.  Then  if  we  don't  have  so  many  miles  of  road  per  square  mile  as  these  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  these  countries  have  practically  eliminated  the  great  railroad 
Sroblems  with  that  of  discrimination,  is  it  strictly  correct  to  say  that  railroad 
evelonment  here  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  other  country?— A.  I  don't  know  that 
it  touches  conclusively  the  proposition  of  our  railroads  in  this  country.  Our  time 
of  railway  travel  and  the  reg^larit^  of  the  service  is  better.  So  far  as  the  conti- 
nental travel  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  of  travel  here  is  very  much 
quicker  than  on  the  Continent  and  that  the  facilities  for  passenger  traffic  are 
superior  here  to  those  there. 

Q.  Does  your  information  convince  you  that  there  are  more  trains  running  over 
40  miles  an  hour  in  the  United  States  than  there  are  in  all  of  western  Europe— 
that  is,  comparing  the  number  of  roads  there  with  the  number  of  roads  here? — 
A.  CompariuK  the  number  of  roads  there  with  the  number  of  roads  here,  I  should 
say  that  travel  is  quicker  here  than  it  is  there.  I  think  a  commission  came  over 
here  from  the  Continent— of  course,  I  have  not  the  data  at  my  hand,  but  I  think  it 
was  a  commission  from  the  Continent  that  came  over  here  to  investigate  that 
matter — ^not  many  years  ago,  and  I  remember  reading  the  result  of  the  report  of 
that  commission;  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  time  of  railroad  tiraveL  here 
was  much  faster.  Then  there  are  no  big  trunk  lines  abroad  such  as  we  have 
here. 

(^.  Every  comparison  I  have  seen  has  been  a  comparison  between  the  whole 
United  States  and  one  country  of  Europe,  and  further  than  that  the  comparison 
has  been  only  between  express  trains  of  this  country  as  compared  with  one  of  the 
smaller  European  countries.  I  have  not  seen,  but  would  like  to  ask  you  if  ypu 
have  seen,  a  comparison  that  attempted  to  comx>are  our  railroads  as  a  whole  with 
the  railroad  service  as  a  whole  in  western  Europe? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not  seen  that. 

(J.  Would  you  say  that  would  be  a  fair  way  to  make  a  comparison?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  that  would  be  the  fairest  way.  I  remember  making  quite  exhaustive  copies 
from  that  report,  and  I  could  easily^  refer  to  it  if  necessary;  it  shows  on  what 
lines  the  comparison  is  made  and  gives  the  prominent  points  in  Europe,  and  also 
^ves  the  prominent  points  in  this  country,  and  states  the  time  between  each  one 
in  each  instance.  But  I  have  not  seen  a  comparison  upon  the  line  that  you  speak 
of,  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E[ennedt.)  Coming  back  to  America,  I  should  like  to  have  you 
state  what  you  specifically  favor  in  the  way  of  amendments  to  the  interstate- 
commerce  law. — A.  I  womd  give  them,  among  other  thing^s,  the  power  to  fix 
reasonable  rates,  after  a  hearing  at  which  those  interested  in  the  mdustries  to 
which  the  rates  would  apply  could  be  represented.  I  would  give  them  power  to 
change  existing  rates  if,  upon  hearing,  the  commission  was  convinced  tnat  they 
were  unjust. 

Q.  Would  you  give  them  power  to  send  experts  to  a  railway  office,  here  and 
there  all  over  the  country,  the  same  as  national-bank  examiners  are  sent,  to  exam- 
ine into  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  companies?— A.  Yes;  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Have  you,  in  your  paper,  warned  the  commission  against 
centralization  of  these  Dig  railroad  properties?  A^  I  understand  it,  vour  theory  is 
that  a  legal  pool  would  hasten  that  centralization;  am  I  correct  in  that? — A.  Yes; 
when  I  spoke  of  centralization  I  used  the  word  centralization  as  meaning  XK>olin^. 

Q.  Is  not  the  present  competition  quite  likely  to  biin^  about  an  actual  consoli- 
dation of  these  large  trunk  lines,  in  which  event  the  big  corporation  controlling 
all  or  one  of  the  trunk  lines  between  Chicago,  for  instance,  and  the  seaboard  of 
the  East,  would  possess  all  the  benefits  of  the  pool  without  any  legal  inspection 
or  restriction? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  that  result.  I  don't  think  the 
avoidance  of  pooling  would  bring  about  that  consolidation  or  concentration  of 
I)Ower  between  different  lines  of  road. 

^.  You  don't  think  that  consolidation  extends  to  the  extreme? — ^A.  I  dont 
think  it  would  follow  to  the  extreme. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Mr.  Bell  has  sug^sted  that  in  pooling  a 
road  secures  its  share  on  a  basis  of  its  traffic  the  previous  year.  Have  you  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  base  their  share  in  the  same  way, 
or  can  they  fix  it  on  any  other  basis? — ^A.  Upon  any  basis,  I  imagine.  I  don't 
think  they  would  be  connned,  in  any  sense,  to  such  an  arrangement. 
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Q.  So  that  while  probably  in  the  past  it  h&s  been  based  on  the  previous  haul, 
they  may  agree  upon  any  other  scale? — A.  Yes;  I  understand  so,  and  think  it 
would  be  possible. 

Q.  (By  Jir.  Conger.)  The  ijoint  in  my  question  that  I  was  trying  to  bring  out 
was  this,  that  unless  that  basis  is  modified  the  pool  would  be  no  pool  at  all.  The 
manager  of  some  line  would  go  right  out  just  as  he  does  now,  or  at  least  the 
opportunity  would  be  open  to  him  to  go  out,  just  as  it  is  claimed  they  do  now, 
and  offer  rebates,  by  which  he  would  get  more  freight  to  carry  and  consequently 
a  larger  share  of  next  year's  business  ;  in  other  words,  there  would  be  comx>eting 
just  as  there  is  now  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  while  the  percentage  of  the  tonnage  they  do 
carry  is  used  as  a  basis,  it  is  modified  by  other  interests  or  modified  arbitra- 
rily?—A.  Yes. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  November  £4, 1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  AUGUSTINE  GALLAGHER, 

Representative  of  Merchants^  Exchange ,  of  St,  Louis  y  Mo, 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  November  24,  1899, 
Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Augustin  Gallagher,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  Augus- 
tine Gallagher. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  post-office  address. — A.  I  am  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  represent  the  Merchants'  Exchange  or  that  city  in  this 
instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  yon  prepared  to  go  on  and  make  a  general  state- 
ment, or  should  you  prefer  questioning? — ^A.  I  think  I  should  prefer  tne  questions, 
if  youplease. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reflretrd  to  unjust  freight-rate  discriminations 
against  American  flour? — ^A.  I  should  like  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion to  the  fact  that  we  are  very  rapidly  losing  our  export  flour  trade.  The  loss 
has  been  severe  in  recent  months — from  last  February  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  trunk-line  railways  of  the  country  published  a  tariff  in  which  they  estab- 
lished different  rates  for  wheat  and  for  flour,  for  grain  and  grain  products. 
Previous  to  that  (while,  of  course,  cutting  the  grain  rate  whenever  they  felt  like 
it)  they  had  published  the  same  tariff  rate  for  wheat  and  flour,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  abroad  that  the  American  miller  had  an  e^ual  rate  on  wheat  and 
on  his  flour.  The  publication  was  a  national  transportation  scandal  and  invited 
the  foreign  millers  to  bring  influence  to  bear  on  the  railroads  to  increase  the 
export  tariff  on  flour.  The  ocean  carriage  was  largely  in  foreign  ships  and 
under  foreigfn  fla^,  and  an  opportunity  was  presented  for  them  to  lower  the 
ocean  rate  on  gram  and  increase  it  on  flour,  and  this  has  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  rear  that  unless  this  is  stopped  our  export  flour  trade  will  be 
destroyed.  I  am  informed  by  well-informed  men  in  the  trade  that  they  share 
this  fear  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  in  the  tariff  is  in  ocean  trade  between 
grain  and  grain  products? — ^A.  It  fluctuates  greatly.  It  will  be  probably  2  cents 
to  5  cents;  and  again,  if  there  is  no  grain  available  and  they  get  flour,  they  will 
take  flour  low.  As  a  general  thing  the  difference  would  range,  I  think,  from  1  to 
3  cents. 

Q.  And  the  discrimination  between  the  two  between  St.  Louis  and  the  seaboard- 
has  been  what? — ^A.  It  is  now  7  cents  per  100  pounds  for  flour  more  than  for 
wheat.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures  which  were  in  effect  on  November  1. 
It  was  a  sort  of  a  nice  way  of  all  the  railroads  to  respond  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  rate  on  flour  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York 
in  the  tariff  dated  November  1  is  27  cents,  to  Philadelphia  25  cents,  and  to 
Baltimore  24  cents;  on  wheat  the  rate  to  New  York  is  20  cents,  to  Philadelphia  19 
cents,  and  to  Baltimore  18i  cents. 

9.  You  are  getting  the  same  grain  rate  from  St.  Louis  that  they  get  from 
Chicago?— A.  No;  we  are  not.  If  we  were  we  should  be  in  what  is  Imown  as  the 
100  per  cent  territory,  whereas  we  are  in  the  116  per  cent  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  rates  were  before  November 
1?— A.  There  has  not  been  a  large  difference  made  by  this  new  tariff;  a  very 
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slight  difference.  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  the  exact  difference,  but  if  I 
remember  correctly  the  discrimination  amounted  at  one  time  to  8  cents,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  it  was  5  cents  and  before  that  3;  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
for  months. 

Q.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  the  fixing  of  these  rates  by  the  railroads  was  in  order 
to  comply  in  a  nice  way  with  a  rule  or  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; can  you  tell  us  in  short  what  that  order  was? — ^A.  The  commission  held 
a  3-months'  investigation  of  the  matter.  After  they  got  into  it  they  f oimd  it  was  an 
enormous  question.  They  held  hearings  in  New  York  City,  in  Chicago,  in  St. 
Louis,  and  m  Washington.  They  issued  an  order  which  ran  something  after  this 
fashion .  I  will  give  you  the  substance  of  it .  *  *  We  believe  it  is  good  railway  policy 
and  good  business  policy  that  wheat  and  flour  should  go  at  the  same  rate,  and  in 
case  differentials  are  made  at  the  seaboard  in  no  case  shall  they  be  over  2  cents 
per  100  pounds."  And  the  roads  contend  that  they  have  complied  with  the  order. 
The  puWished  tariff— I  don't  know  whether  it  is  effective  or  not — ^that  is,  I  don't 
know  whether  they  live  up  to  it  or  not— -but  the  tariff  out  for  the  100  per  cent  ter- 
ritorvis  in  compliance  witn  the  order,  without  any  special  recogp^ition  of  the  order 
at  all.  They  claim  that  the  commission  has  no  right  or  authority  to  make  such 
orders  at  wul.  The  tariff  from  Chicago  to-day  is  2  cents  higher  on  flour  than  on 
wheat,  which  would  be  in  that  way  a  compliance  with  the  order.  The  discrimi- 
nations in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  from  St.  Louis,  are  just  as  violent  as 
before. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  railroads  coming  into  Chicago,  so  far  as  their  tariff 
schedule  is  concerned,  have  complied  with  the  order,  whereas  the  roads  coming 
into  and  going  out  of  St.  Louis  have  not  complied  with  the  order;  that  is  your  tes- 
timony?— A.  Yes;  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Q.  in  this  territory,  in  complying  with  this  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission,  that  the  differentials  should  not  be  more  than  8  cents,  did  the  rail- 
roads raise  the  then  or  previously  existing  rate  on  wheat  for  exx>ort,  or  did  they 
lower  the  rate  on  flour? — A.  The  change  was  made  November  1 ,  at  a  time  when 
rates  generally  were  advanced;  so  that  the  rates  on  flour  and  wheat  were  advanced, 
if  I  remember  aright,  and  on  several  other  commodities. 

S.  Your  idea  is  that  the  roads  raised  the  rate  on  export  wheat? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  carloads  of  wheat  and 
flour;  is  there  any  difference  in  handling  that  would  demand  a  higher  rate  for  one 
than  for  the  other? — ^A.  It  is  contended  by  the  railroads  that  there  is,  and  that 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  demand  a  higher  rate.  There  is  a  domestic 
trade  that  will  take  flour  in  small  carloads  of  125  barrels  rather  than  200  barrels, 
particularly  through  the  cotton  States  and  where  farmers  have  a  few  hundred 
hands  working  for  them  all  through  the  South;  and  the  same  thing  prevails  in 
the  Northwest.  On  account  of  this — on  account  of  this  trade  taking  tnese  small 
carloads  and  the  fact  that  the  miller  wiU  often  load  a  car  with  more  wheat  than 
the  capacity  will  warrant— the  railroads  have  an  excuse  to  argue  that  it  costs 
more  to  transport  flour  than  wheat.  In  reality  they  also  load  more  flour  on  a  car 
than  the  capacity  will  warrant.  That  is  the  question  we  had  a  hearing  on.  It 
was  on  the  question  of  export  flour,  and  we  introduced  evidence  to  show  that  the 
millers  had  frequently  loaded  cars  in  excess  of  their  capacity,  and  it  was  shown 
that  they  had  permission  from  the  railroad  management  to  load  the  cars  in 
excess  of  their  capacity.  It  was  a  very  simple  proposition,  or  should  have  been, 
to  anyone;  because  where  a  miller  has  an  opportunity  he  would  be  a  very  foolish 
miller  to  load  light  cars,  where  he  was  paying  for  switching,  when  he  could  load 
heavy  ones.  The  millers  that  were  witnesses  before  the  commission  expressed  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  demand  that  the  railroads  deemed 
proper,  if  the  railroads  wOuld  furnish  the  proper  equipment  to  dc  it;  they  com- 
plained, and  very  properly  too,  that  in  the  matter  of  transportation  of  wheat  the 
railroads  furnished  the  very  best  of  equipment,  but  when  it  come  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  flour  in  barrels,  for  instance,  they  gave  them  any  old  car  that  happened  to 
be  lying  around  doing  nothing. 

Q.  Gave  larger  cars  for  wheat?— A.  Yes,  larger  cars;  it  was  stated  also  that  the 
modem  equipment,  the  new  equipment,  on  all  the  railroads  is  much  larger  than 
the  old  equipment;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  larger  the  cars  the  fewer  the 
cars  and  the  lower  the  actual  cost  of  transportation. 

Is  the  domestic  and  exx>ort  rate  on  flour  the  same? — ^A.  No. 

There  is  a  difference?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference. 

What  is  the  domestic  rate  to  New  York  on  flour?- A.  I  don't  know. 

Do  you  think  the  exportation  of  wheat  at  the  rates  complained  of  ben- 
efits the  producers  of  grain?— A.  No;  I  do  not.  That  has  been  presented  as  an 
argument  of  tihe  transportation  lines.    They  undertook  to  set  out  that  they  had 
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been  making  these  low  rates  at  times  on  that  theory;  that  is,  that  they  did  it  to 
take  the  grain  out  of  the  country  because  the  American  farmer  did  not  have  a 
market  for  his  grain.  In  other  words,  they  argne  that  they  find  a  market  for  the 
product  of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmer  never  participates  in 
that  profit  at  all.  This  grain  is  bought  up  by  buyers  for  a  future  profit;  it  is 
bought  up  by  railroad  lines  and  it  is  bought  up  oy  the  elevators,  and  it  is  run  out 
of  the  country  by  the  train  load,  taking  advantage  of  a  rate  out  of  which  the 
farmer  gets  nothing.  If  there  is  any  money  in  it,  he  merely  hears  of  the  price 
which  it  brought  through  the  newspapers  some  time  after  the  grain  is  gone  nrom 
him,  and  long  before  that  he  gets  for  his  grain  exactly  what  the  market  price  was 
at  the  time  of  his  sale.  That  is  all  he  ever  gets;  it  is  all  anyone  gets  for  grain 
and  it  is  all  anyone  pays  for  grain. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Conqer.)  You  think  the  price  of  wheat  is  fized  by  these  men,  or 
does  tne  market  of  Liverpool  have  something  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  There  are  days 
when  the  Liverpool  market  will  have  some  influence  on  the  world's  market, 
because  the  demand  for  the  product  is  larger,  although  I  think  as  a  rule  the  Chi- 
cago market  is  the  controlling  feature  in  tne  grain  markets. 

Q.  You  think  the  Chicago  grain  market  controls  the  price  of  wheat  the  world 
over? — A.  It  does  to  a  very  lar^e  extent.  It  is  the  leading  speculative  market  of 
the  world.  Of  course,  the  foreign  markets  control  here,  as  I  say,  just  so  far  as 
they  are  buyers.  If  there  is  a  good  demand  in  Liverpool — ^in  other  words,  a  seek- 
ing market— -the  f oreig^n  market  will  very  likely  influence  our  markets  for  the 
time  being. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  just  now  that  the  farmer  is  paid  for  his  grain 
just  what  the  market  price  is.  Is  there  not  a  charge,  or  at  least  a  belief;  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  they  are  paid  a  little  more  than  the  market  price 
because  of  freight  discriminations  which  certain  grain  companies  or  interests 
enjoy  ? — A.  That  happens  occasionally;  yes.  It  is  not  by  tiie  philanthropy  of  the 
buyer,  however;  that  is  not  the  basis  upon  which  he  works.  It  is  because  in  a 
certain  district  there  may  be  a  competing  line  of  railroad  and  also  competition  in 
the  buying  of  the  grain  on  that  account.  Of  course  the  fellow  who  gete  in  there 
first  will  try  to  run  all  comi)etition  out  of  that  territory  if  he  can,  and-  a  farmer 
in  that  way  may  get  more  money;  anyway  sometimes  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  competition,  but  it  is  not  by  reason  of  any  philanthropy. 

Q.  Do  the  Chicago  buyers  invade  St.  Louis  territory  and  offer  the  farmer  more 
for  his  grain  than  vour  men  can  afford  to  pay  for  it? — ^A.  No;  St.  Louis  is  a  great 
milling  center,  and  we  always  buy  more  wheat  than  Chicago  on  account  of  the 
milling  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  large  is  the  milling  interest  in  St.  Louis?— A. 
We  had  a  committee  of  the  millers  and  Board  of  Trade  of  St.  Louis  and  suburban 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  statistics  to  present  to  (Congress;  and  we 
found  we  had  a  capacity  of  over  27,000  barrels  per  day,  and  employed  1,100  men 
exclusively  engaged  in  that  business  outside  of  truck  drivers,  men  worldng  in 
the  elevators,  etc. 

Q.  Have  you  ansrthing  to  say  about  the  under-billing  of  cars? — ^A.  That  is  one 
of  the  very  worst  evils,  1  think,  in  transportation  to-day;  that  is  one  of  many;  I 
will  not  say  it  is  the  worst. 

Q.  Please  state  what  it  is. — ^A.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  more  properly  be  obtained 
through  the  railroads  or  lines  over  which  the  practice  is  permitted.  I  have  known 
members  of  the  trade — I  want  to  ask  first  if  it  is  your  object  to  have  me  point  out 
now  the  facts  with  the  names,  etc.    Of  course  in  getting  this  information 

Q.  You  know  the  general  facts? — ^A.  I  have  got  a  great  deal  in  confidence  that 
it  would  possibly  not  be  well  to  publish. 

Q.  Give  us  the  general  facts. — ^A.  I  have  had  millers  tell  me  within  a  week  that 
they  had  been  solicited  by  the  railroad  companies  to  ship  200  barrels  of  fiour  and 
biU  out  125. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  definite  proof  of  that? — A.  The  gentleman  who  told  me 
didn't  want  to  go  into  the  matter,  because  he  was  dealing  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany; but  he  said  that  if  the  commission  deemed  it  necessary  he  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  give  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  methods  of  discrimination?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  straw- 
man  and  a  pawnbroker  system  of  borrowing  money;  that  is,  a  system  by  which  a 
railroad  agent  goes  to  a  man  and  tells  him  to  take  a  tariff  and  move  his  goods  to 
seaboard,  and  they  will  borrow  advance  freight  money  on  his  shipment.  In  the 
meantime  the  man  draws  interest  on  his  investment,  and  this  x>ays  a  large  part  of 
the  freight.  That  is  a  system  that  was  described  to  me  by  a  man  who  works  it 
himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  is  the  straw-man  system?— A.  I  have  a  shipment 
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of  a  commodity  to  make  and  I  want  to  put  it  over  a  line  that  is  gping  to  give  me  a 
rebate.  Instead  of  billing  that  stuff  to  the  man  I  have  sold  it  to  I  bill  it  to  a 
fictitions  man,  or  straw  man.  On  the  bills  he  is  the  actual  shipper.  I  do  not  see 
him  at  all,  don't  know  anything  about  him,  but  he  bills  the  stuff  to  the  man  that 
I  want  it  to  go  to,  my  customer,  and  it  will  go  through  all  right,  and  by  and  by 
the  straw  man  sends  me  a  check  for  a  rebate.  You  can  not  find  him;  at  least  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  That  was  also  described  to  me  by  a  man  who  prac- 
tices it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  you  think  speculation  in  railroad  stocks  is  another 
practice  of  the  roads? — ^A.  Yes;  my  opinion  on  that  ouestion  would  simply  be  the 
reflection  of  what  I  have  been  tola  by  traffic  men.  The  securities  of  these  roads 
are  very  slow  at  times,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  there  is  chance  of  getting 
any  of  their  stock,  unless  it  can  be  sold  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  Take  any  of 
these  granger  roads;  they  are  controlled  by  the  present  owners  and  the  syndi- 
cates, ^nd  they  have  no  intention  of  delivering  the  shares  of  stock,  although  the 
stocks  are  speculated  in  here  and  in  St.  Louis  and  everywhere  all  over  the 
country.  Of  course  the  present  owners  have  no  intention  of  allowing  the  stock 
to  pass  out  of  their  control.  The  present  price  of  railroad  stocks  is  generally 
considered  by  traffic  men,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  out  of  reason— out  of  any  cor- 
respondence to  the  dividends  or  the  revenues  derived  from  them.  I  don't  know 
the  history  of  this  business,  but  the  gentlemen  who  told  me  about  it  are  well 
acquainted  with  it.  I  will  mention  one  of  them  because  he  was  before  your 
commission;  he  is  a  very  well-informed  man  and  his  name  is  Mr.  Vanlanding- 
ham.  I  am  told  that  the  history  of  the  railroads  is  that  when  the  railroads  get 
ready  to  dispose  of  their  securities  they  encourage  a  rate  war  and  in  that  way 
unload  on  the  public,  and  that  much  money  is  made  in  hard  times  by  speculation 
in  these  securities. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  To  unload  on  the  public  they  have  to  start  a 
rate  war? — ^A.  Yes,  when  stocks  are  away  up;  when  the  stocks  are  high  they  sell 
out  to  the  public  on  the  idea  that  they  are  goin^  up,  and  by  and  by  they  go  down 
because  the  handling  of  the  road  is  such  as  to  depress  them. 

3.  ALfter  they  are  out? — A.  Oh,  certainly;  after  the  inside  speculators  are  out. 
.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  mentioned  the  billing,  and  then  told  us  of  other 
kinds  of  rebates  and  discriminations.  Do  you  know  of  others  than  the  ones  you 
mentioned?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  hear  about  them. — A.  I  have  one  case  with  me: 
I  brought  it  along  as  a  curiosity.  I  have  in  my  safe  the  complete  documents  of 
the  case  all  ready  to  publish;  1  picked  them  up  about  three  years  ago;  I  have  the 
check  the  rebate  was  paid  with,  the  expense  bills,  and  everything.  It  was  done 
by  sending  the  favored  shipment  to  shipper's  order.  The  way  I  got  it  was  this: 
Some  clients  of  mine,  confederates  as  it  were,  concluded  with  me  that  w^e  would 
find  out  if  there  was  anythin^^  of  the  kind  going  on  upon  a  certain  line.  I  was 
confident  that  rebates  were  bemg  paid,  and  tnat  a  lower  rate  was  being  made  to 

Texas  by  a  certain  railroad,  and  a  grain  buyer  and  a  miller  in went  into 

this  scheme.  The  grain  buyer  it  seems  could  not  very  satisfactorily  get  any 
wheat  along  this  line,  but  he  could  go  to  the  favored  shipper  and  buv  wheat,  and 
he  found  that  this  favored  shipper  would  put  the  wheat  oy  the  carload  down  at 
a  certain  point  he  desired  in  Texas  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  he  could  get  on 
wheat  himself  and  put  it  down  there;  it  was  shipped  to  that  point  in  Texas 
subject  to  shipper's  order. 

Q.  Addressed  to  themselves? — ^A.  The  shipper  gives  the  order  when  it  gets  there, 
and  he  may  forward  it  by  the  same  mail,  ^ay  i  bought  a  carload  of  wneat  from 
this  shipper  and  sent  it  to  Texas;  the  man  who  received  it,  being  in  on  the  scheme, 
of  course  went  and  paid  the  freight  on  it.  The  grain  man  in  Kansas  had 
bought  this  grain  from  the  favored  shipper,  who  had  sold  it  to  be  delivered  in 
Texas,  subject  to  his  order.  The  grain  man  who  bought  it  of  the  favored  shipper 
sent  a  notice  to  the  miller  in  Texas  to  charge  the  full  tariff  rate  above  the  agreed 
price  of  the  grain.  The  miller,  being  in  tne  scheme,  went  to  the  freight  office 
and  paid  the  freight  and  got  a  receipt  and  found  the  freight  was  very  much  less 
than  this  man  had  stated  in  his  notice  of  the  tariff,  and  sent  him  a  check  for  the 
difference  and  wrote  him  a  letter  telling  him  he  had  agreed  to  do.  That  is  the 
method  that  used  to  be  practiced  a  good  deal.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  now 
or  not;  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  track  of  these  cases.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible, 
under  the  present  system  that  prevails;  we  have  no  system  of  supervision. 

Q.  One  witness  yesterday  testified  that  in  his  opimon  it  was  the  custom  among 
some  railroads  to  give  lower  rates  on  special  articles  of  freight  within  the  borders 
of  the  State  in  consideration  of  their  having  consigned  to  them  a  large  amount  of 
business  that  would  be  interstate  commerce.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any 
such  practices? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  any  positive  information;  I  have  heard  of 
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these  things,  but  the  things  I  am  telling  yon  now  I.  have  investigated,  so  as  to  have 
X)Ositiye  information  for  you.  I  have  no  positive  information  along  the  line  yon 
mention,  though  I  dont  Delieve  they  have  got  a  classification  mark^;  I  just  hai>- 
pened  to  think  that  ^at  is  a  way  that  they  used  to  do  to  cut  rates— to  change  the 
classification;  and  they  have  also  done  that  in  recent  years. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  is  it  about  weights?— A.  For  instance,  I 
will  mve  you  a  case:  Where  I  live  we  ship  i>eaches,  4  boxes  to  the  100  pounds,  to 
Salt  Lake  Citv;  350  miles  farther  they  allow  us  to  ship  6  boxes  for  100  poimds. 
That  is  in  biUmg,  and  they  ship  them  to  the  railroad  agent. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?— A.  Why,  they  want  to  favor  that  man  and 
lower  his  rates  50  -per  cent,  or  whatever  per  cent  it  is.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  railroad  could  punish  that  man  if  it  desired  to. 

Q.  They  ship  direct  to  the  depot  agent?— A.  Tes;  I  have  an  intimate  friend  who 
teUs  me  he  ships  6  boxes  to  the  100  pounds  and  has  to  ship  to  the  agent,  while  we 
ship  4  boxes  to  the  100  pounds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  What  is  the  practice  of  railroads  when  extra  ton- 
nage is  needed  in  grain  shipments?— A.  They  usually  go  for  grain;  they  can  load 
it  very  eamly  and  store  it  m  large  amounts;  they  can  load  up  a  train  with  it  out 
of  a  house  with  large  capacity  in  very  short  order  and  move  it  quickly. 

Q.  What  effect  does  t&t  have?— A.  It  tends  to  cutting  of  rates.  The  railroad 
takes  advantage  of  the  different  markets  where  it  sees  they  are  available  to  millers 
and  manufac&ers;  it  picks  them  out  and  ^oes  abroad,  as  a  rule,  to  furnish  com- 
petition there  through  building  up  the  millm^  business  in  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  about  the  freight  on  millers*  supplies,  machinerv, 
etc.?— A.  No;  we  have  had  no  complaint  about  that.  I  think  it  mi^ht  be  well  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  great  volume  of  that  busmess.  When 
we  have  sought  relief  from  this  tearing  down  of  the  export  trade,  that  threatens 
the  life  of  the  entire  milling  industry  of  the  country,  our  argument  with  the  rail- 
road of&cials  has  been  that  we  should  be  recognized  here  because  the  milling 
business  furnishes  the  railroads  with  such  an  enormous  tonnage  not  only  on 
domestic,  but  on  export  business,  and  that  this  tonnage  comes  gradually,  month 
after  month,  and  is  continual,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  good  tariffs.  In  prepar- 
ing our  argument  with  the  companies  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion I  concluded  to  show  the  tonnage  the  millers  were  responsible  for  in  addition 
to  the  wheat  and  flour.  I  concluded  to  show  what  the  industry  demands  in  the  way 
of  supplies  used  b^r  the  millers,  such  as  coal,  oil,  cooperage,  bags,  lubricants,  ana 
the  many  other  things  that  they  use.  Machinery  was  a  very  heavy  item,  paying 
high  rates.  I  went  to  the  books  of  about  20  nulls  and  asked  permission  of  the 
millers  to  secure  these  figures;  and  in  some  instances  I  wrote  to  the  management, 
telling  them  what  I  wanted  and  asking  them  to  have  the  bookkeepers  give  me  the 
exact  amount  of  the  stuff  that  they  purchased  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  the 
cax>acity  of  the  mills.  The  capacity  of  these  mills  would  range  from  100  barrels 
per  day  to  2 ,000  barrels  x>er  day.  One  hundred  barrels  per  day  is  one  of  the  smallest 
nulls  that  could  engage  in  the  business,  and  it  is  understood  bv  millers  that  when 
you  have  a  mill  of  2,000  barrels  capacity  daily  you  have  reached  about  the  limit  of 
mdustriai  economy.  A  larger  mill  would  not  produce  fiour  any  cheaper  x>er  barrel. 
So  I  secured  figures  from  mills  of  100  barrels  to  2,000  barrels  capacity.  I  took  the 
actual  number  of  bushels  of  coal  these  people  bought,  the  actual  amount  of  machin- 
ery, bags,  lumber,  coox>erage,  oil,  and  all  such  stuff,  and  it  amounted  to  88,000 
tons  more  than  the  annual  grain  exports  of  the  country  on  a  5-year  average,  even 
including  last  year,  with  exports  of  148,000,000  bushels.  Now,  this  tonnage  takes 
the  highest  local  rates  on  every  character  of  stuff,  and  the  railroads  make  money 
on  it.  For  instance,  machinery  and  aH  finished  products  that  are  x>ainted  and 
varnished,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Take  coal;  I  have  one  illustration  of  the 
cost  of  that  from  one  mill  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  coal  paid  nine  times  its  value  in 
freight;  and  I  found  one  in  western  Kansas  where  the  coal  cost  ten  times  its 
value  in  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNGER.)  Ten  times  its  value  at  the  mine?— A.  Yes.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  stand  out  against  the  railroads  and  the  enforcement  of  these  discrim- 
inations, which,  besides  being  unjust,  threaten  a  live  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  justified  in  handling  wheat  for  export  at  a 
lower  rate  than  wheat  for  domestic  use? — ^A.  I  think  the  roads  are  justified  in 
making  a  lower  rate  for  export  than  for  domestic  use. 
On  wheat?— A.  Yes. 

On  fiour.    Do  you  think  the  rate  should  be  lower  on  that? — A.  Tes. 
Do  you  think  that  overproduction  has  any  infiuence  on  the  price  of  wheat; 
do^  a  very  large  crop  or  overproduction  affect  prices  ?^A.  Whenever  the  world 
has  an  overproduction  it  affects  the  price  disastrously  for  wheat  for  the  time  being, 
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although  overpTodnction  will  not  operate  to  the  extent  of  having  a  depressing 
influence  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Q.  When  we  have  a  surplus  where  is  the  effect  felt  first  ? — A.  Most  of  it  in 
Liverpool;  Liverpool  is  the  Dig  buyer;  it  is  the  great  distributing  point;  the  Con- 
tinent takes  a  great  deal  of  our  wheat. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  ^et  at  is  this:  As  Liverpool  is  the  largest  buyer  of  our 
wheat  and  a  great  distributing  point,  whether  lower  transportation  rates  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  Liverpool  would  not  give  to  tne  farmer  more  for  his 
grain  than  he  would  get  if  these  transportation  rates  were  twice  or  three  times 
what  they  are  now. — A.  If  the  farmer  gets  any  benefit  out  of  these  transportation 
rates  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Of  course  it  may  be,  I  think  it  is,  a  question  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  that  should  fix  it.  We  have  no  assurance  when  this 
wheat  goes  abroad  where  it  will  go.  It  may  be  bought  up  by  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, but  we  nave  no  assurance  tnat  the  wheat  is  not  goin^  to  France.  It  will 
§0  into  France  under  a  duty  of  so  many  francs  per  hundred  kilos,  and  then  if  the 
our  is  exported  from  France  that  duty,  which  is  paid  by  the  miller,  is  refunded 
to  him.  He  can  take  our  wheat  at  a  cut-rate  price,  take  it  into  France  and  miU 
it  without  paying  any  duty;  then  exx>ort  it  to  Great  Britain,  the  duty  being 
refunded  to  him,  and  take  our  market  away  from  us;  and  when  it  comes  to  put- 
ting our  flour  into  France  it  is  barred. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  farmer  or  producer  of  wheat  in  this  country 
receives  no  benefit  from  these  lower  rates  on  wheat  or  flour  for  export,  and  what 
I  was  trying  to  reach  was  your  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  you  reached  this 
conclusion.  To  that  end  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  if  it  cost 
five  times  as  much  as  it  now  does  to  transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chic^o 
or  St.  Louis  to  Liverpool,  the  farmer  could  export  grain  or  wheat.  In  other  words, 
would  it  not  cut  him  off? — A.  Five  times  would  be  an  unreasonable  rate  and  out 
of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  stuff  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  rates  x)aid  the 
world  over. 

O.  Does  it  not  follow  as  a  natural  conclusion  that  if  these  rates  were  five  times 
as  nigh  our  exportation  of  grain  would  be  practically  cut  off,  and  the  result 
would  be  an  oversupply  here  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  price  of  wheat  all 
over  the  country? — A.  I  am  quite  willing  to  strike  a  line  of  pnnciple  with  you, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  agree  to  a  violent  comparison  of  that  sort. 

Q.  That  would  be, in  general, the  result;  that  would  be  the  principle? — A, 
There  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  that  sort  governing  all  business  transactions. 

Q.  Would  not  the  converse  be  true,  that  if  the  transportation  rates  on  wheat 
for  export  were  greatly  reduced  competition  between  buyers  of  grain' would  be 
such  that  the  farmer  would  get  at  least  a  portion  of  the  benefit? — ^A.  In  answer- 
ing that  question  we  have  to  take  this  into  consideration:  These  men  who  get 
this  low  rate  have  the  product  here  in  their  warehouses  and  can  draw  on  it 
almost  any  time.  Now,  they  may  depress  the  market  and  they  may  not;  they 
have  it  in  their  own  hands  whether  to  do  it  or  not.  The  theory  that  you  advance 
appears  to  be  reasonable,  but  the  facts  that  I  advance  are  facts;  that  is  the  situ- 
ation we  complain  of;  it  is  the  fact. 

Q.  It  strikes  me  conjecture  enters  into  it  to  some  extent.  I  know  some  i)eople 
contend  the  other  way — ^thatthe  farmer  is  actually  receiving  more  for  his  grain. — 
A.  I  have  heard  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  these  rates  were  stable  and  to  be  counted  on  this 
low  rate  would  benefit  the  farmer,  would  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes;  if  everybody  had 
the  rate  there  is  no  question  but  the  lower  the  rate  the  better  it  would*  be  for  the 
farmer ;  but  then  the  farmer  does  not  get  the  rate,  and  only  a  few  people  do  get  it. 

C^.  These  export  rates  are  open  to  all? — ^A.  Those  are  not  the  rates  we  are  com- 
plaining of —the  2  cents  differential — although  flour  should  be  carried  at  the  same 
rate. 

Q.  I  understand  what  you  are  complaining  of  are  these  sudden,  specially  made 
rates,  made  at  times  when  tonnage  is  particularly  wanted,  that  the  farmer  does 
not  get  the  benefit  of  ? — A.  That  is  it, exactly.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  lam 
not  contending  against  grain  at  all;  I  think  it  should  bear  its  own  burden,  but  I 
do  not  think  our  railroads  should  build  up  a  foreign  industry  to  hurt  ourselves. 
I  have  in  mind  a  mill;  I  can  give  the  number  of  the  tariff  and  the  road  it  went 
over  to  substantiate  this.  These  very  gentlemen  went  to  the  owner;  he  was  a  big 
miller  and  could  put  out  lots  of  tonnage  if  he  took  a  notion.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, it  was  17,(X)0  bags  of  flour  he  contracted  for;  and  you  know  17,000  bags,  at 
400  to  the  car,  will  make  quite  a  string  of  freight.  He  got  a  cut  rate  of  5  cents  on 
that  amount.  They  slapped  in  one  of  these  midnight  tariffs;  published  the 
tariff,  and  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  just  as  quick  as  be  filled  the  contract. 
Now,  that  is  a  great  deal  to  the  country  miller  with  1^0  barrels  a  day  capacity.    I 
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think  the  miller  that  gete  that  sort  of  privilege  ought  to  be  regulated  just  the 
same  as  the  grain  man  who  does  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if  yon  find  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  your  x)eople  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  a  very  dangerous  tendency  throughout 
the  Western  country.  I  travel  a  good  deal  over  the  country  seeing  now  the  crop 
is,  and  I  generally  travel  over  the  territory  two  or  three  times  a  season.  I  never 
observed  the  growth  of  the  feeling  or  the  theory,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  to 
be  so  marked  as  in  recent  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  the  people  dissatisfied?— A.  The  people  feel  that  the 
public  is  not  getting  a  square  deal. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  these  |)eople  are  dissatisfied  and  advocate  Government  own- 
ership because  of  dissatisfaction  from  rebates?— A.  Just  because  they  are  not  get- 
ting what  is  due  them  and  they  know  that  other  fellows  are;  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  things  are  conducted.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can 
buy  a  postage  stamp  as  cheap  as  anybody  can,  and  they  can  go  through  the  cus- 
tom-house as  cheap  as  anybody  can,  and  are  getting  around  to  the  idea  that  they 
could  go  to  the  station  agent's  office  and  buy  a  railroad  ticket  as  cheap  as  any- 
body if  Uncle  Sam  had  control  of  it. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  their  dissatisfaction  comes  not  from  hi^h  rates,  but  because 
the  rates  are  unequal,  and  because  somebody  else,  they  think,  is  getting  the  advan- 
tage of  them? — A.  Yes;  that  is  no  longer  theory,  but  facts.  I  want  to  go  on  rec- 
ord that  that  is  no  theory.  Everything  I  have  stated  to  you  to-day  is  based  on  one 
or  more  transactions  of  the  character  described. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  East?  Do  you  think  the  custom 
of  giving  these  rebates  and  discriminations  is  as  prevalent  there  as  in  the  West? — 
A.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Trunk  Line  Association  is  a  better 
managed  body  and  the  rates  are  better  maintained;  at  least,  they  keep  their  infor- 
mation to  themselves  better  than  the  roads  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  If  they  do  discriminate  the  public  does  not  know  as  much  about  it? — ^A.  We 
do  not  hear  about  it  as  much. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  bringing  out  was  this:  I  think  it  is  generally  believed  to  be 
a  fact  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  is  more  general  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  we  should  be  justified  in  con- 
necting that  fact  with  the  fact  that  there  is  more  discrimination  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East? — A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  informed, 
however,  that  your  assumption  is  in  hne  with  fact;  that  the  rate  cutting  is  not 
as  violent  or  as  general.  Of  course,  the  Gulf  lines  inaugurate  a  slashing  every 
once  in  a  while,  with  their  lines  running  down  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile;  and  when  grain  ought  to  be  18  or  19  cents  they  go  to  the  trade 
and  in  order  to  load  a  few  ships  or  fill  np  some  houses  down  there  they  put  in  a 
10-cent  cut  and  it  upsets  everj^hing. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Have  yon  any  objection  to  the  operation  of  elevators 
by  railroads? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  the  carrier  that  is  chartered  for  the  business  of 
operating  a  railroad  has  no  business  whatever  to  engage  in  the  grain  business.  I 
think  his  charter  rights  are  impaired,  if  it  was  brought  to  an  issue,  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Will  it  not  have  a  better  effect  on  the  prices  that  the  producer  receives,  if 
the  railroad  company  furnish  an  elevator,  than  if  he  has  to  go  into  the  hands  of 
these  private  elevator  men? — ^A .  I  do  not  believe  the  history  of  trade,  as  conducted , 
will  bear  that  out.  I  believe,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  history  of  this  business 
that  wherever  the  road  controls  the  business  along  its  line  it  has  a  monopoly,  and 
wherever  that  is  the  case,  through  the  grain  temtory,  you  will  find  little  ele- 
vators that  have  been  abandoned  for  5  or  6  years,  all  run  down.  You  can  tell 
from  that  what  is  happening.  It  is  a  sure  indicator  that  the  fellow  has  gone  into 
some  other  business,  if  that  man  was  competing  at  this  station,  it  is  a  matter  of 
reason  to  say  that  the  farmer  would  get  more  for  his  stuff  than  when  he  has  to 
deal  with  a  monopoly. 

(^.  Is  it  your  experience  that  competing  elevators  in  different  grain-buying 
points  are— or  did  I  understand  you  to  say  there  are  not  competing  elevators  or 
grain  buyers  at  these  different  jwints? — A.  Where,  for  instance,  a  road  has  been 
shipping  freight  to  some  big  grain  concern  that  controls  a  big  elevator  system 
for  several  years,  they  will  drive  the  little  fellows  out.  Of  course,  when  you 
drive  the  independent  buyers  out  of  the  country,  whether  a  miller  or  a  grain 
dealer,  you  reduce  the  opportunity  of  the  farmer  to  get  a  higher  price  for  his 
grain. 

Q.  Are  the  natural  advantages  of  the  miller  in  this  country  as  good  as  in  any 
other?— A.  No;  the  miller  has  some  natural  disadvantages  that  would  entitle  him 
to  consideration,  I  tiiink,  of  law-making  bodies.  For  instance,  grain  going  for 
export— I  am  speaking  of  export  entirely,  for  I  think  domestic  trade  can  be  regu- 
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lated  by  competition,  as  we  have  no  imx>0Tt8  to  compete  with — export  grain  wonld 
lusiially  Ro  direct  from  the  field,  and  is  accomulatea  along  toward  the  sea.  Bnt 
fre(|[aentiy  the  miller,  in  order  to  get  supplies,  has  to  go  oat  200  or  800  miles  and  bny 
grain.  Tliere  is  no  grain  delivered  in  a  city  like  8t.  Louis  by  wagon — a  few  thou- 
sand bushels  a  year,  perhaps.  He  may  even  have  to  come  to  Chicago  and  haul 
the  grain  in  and  haul  it  back  again. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  How  about  the  Minneapolis  miller? — ^A.  As 
a  ^neral  thing,  they  get  their  wheat  back  north  of  them  and  move  it  down.  It 
is  m  the  line  or  transit.  Occasionally  they  have  to  buy  wheat  outside.  They  used 
to  come  to  Kansas,  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  when  they  had 
to  haul  wheat  to  Minneapolis  from  Kansas  to  Keep  their  mills  going,  it  was  done 
at  ffreat  cost. 

Q.  It  pays  to  locate  a  mill  in  that  position?— A.  Indeed,  it  does. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  millers  to  get  from  roads  what  are  known  as  milling- 
in-transit  rates?— A.  They  do  in  some  localities.  They  pay  a  cent  a  hundred  for 
it,  though.    I  think  that  is  a  usual  practice,  paying  a  cent  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  Does  not  that  practically  overcome  this  advantaKC  you  speak  of?— A.  No;  it 
does  overcome  it  in  a  sense  where  they  do  get  it,  ana  it  does  not  where  they  do 
not  get  it.    It  is  not  general,  only  in  Territories. 

Q.  Not  general? — ^A.  No.  We  have  no  transit  privileges  in  8t.  Louis.  We 
have  to  pay  li  cents  arbitrary  on  that  bridge. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  testify  that  the  millers  in  St.  Louis  who  do  an  export  busi- 
ness pay  a  local  rate  to  their  mill  on  the  wheat  they  use,  and  then  x>ay  the  rate 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  seaboard? — ^A.  They  do  in  a  certain  territory,  tfansan  has 
milling-in-transit  privileges.  You  can  buy  in  western  Kansas  and  bill  to  the 
East,  and  stop  anywhere  you  choose  and  mill  it  and  send  the  flour  on  by  paying  1 
cent  a  hundred  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  It  would  naturally  follow,  then,  that  the  St.  Lonis  millers  get  the  wheat  for 
export  from  this  free  district? — ^A.  No;  that  miffht  be  the  impression  of  one  not 
conversant  with  the  business.  St.  Louis  mifis,  until  recently,  were  what  is 
known  as  soft- wheat  mills,  while  in  this  Kansas  district  the  majority  of  the  prod- 
uct is  hard  wheat,  which  produces  an  entirely  different  kind  of  flour.  The  rep- 
utation of  St.  Louis  mills  was  built  upon  soft-wheat  flour,  which  they  manufac- 
tured for  50  years  or  more  for  export.  A  mill  seeking  soft  wheat  has  to  go  where  it 
is  to  be  had,  and  if  their  accustomed  field  has  had  poor  crops  l^ey  have  had  to  go 
to  Indiana,  or  even  Ohio,  or  to  Chicago,  for  wheat. 

Q.  And  use  that  wheat  for  making  flour  for  export? — ^A.  Yes;  use  it  for  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  local  rate  in? — ^A.  They  can  not  afford  to  do  it.  That  is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  the  miller  has,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  we  ought  to  get  some  relief  from 
this  discrimination,  this  inland  or  American  discrimination.  As  it  is  now  the  St. 
Louis  miller  has  to  pay  an  export  duty  of  7  cents  a  himdred  pounds,  14  cents  a 
barrel,  on  his  flour.    He  can  not  do  it;  his  profit  is  not  so  great  aa  that. 

Q.  It  is  worse  from  St.  Louis  than  from  Chicago? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  very  much 
worse.  Now,  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  or  two:  I  think  if  we  had  a  national 
statute  that  would  x)ermit  an  officer  of  the  Government,  such  as  the  secret-service 
or  the  special-service  agents  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  break 
car  seals  in  cases  of  suspicion,  you  would  get  at  the  underbilling.  What  I  mean 
is  this:  All  he  can  do  now  is  to  spy  around.  For  instance,  I  will  furnish  him  a 
case  where  I  am  sure  there  is  underbilling,  because  a  man  told  me  a  mill  was 
having  stuff  underbilled.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  evidence,  but  it  is  not 
actual  evidence  and  would  not  go  in  court,  and  you  could  not  convict  a  man  on 
it,  because  the  other  fellow  would  deny  it.  Now,  if  he  could  ^t  the  car  number 
and  the  initial  of  the  car  that  is  Roing  to  this  fellow  in  question,  then  get  on  a 
passenger  train  and  go  down  to  that  place  and  wait  untu  the  car  got  there,  and 
oreak  that  seal,  and  bring  Mr.  Merchant  up  for  collusion,  count  the  x>ackages, 
and  know  the  exact  weient  in  the  car,  the  merchant  to  avoid  trouble  will  not 
confess  himself  guilty  of  fraud;  he  will  give  un  his  invoice  and  say  he  actually 
bought  so  much  stuff  m  that  car,  and  you  can  make  a  case  of  underbilling;  but  now 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  case — ^very.  difficult.  I  do  not  know  anytmng  about 
the  law  on  that  subject.  I  presume  it  is  within  the  Constitution,  policing  the 
trade,  to  do  such  things  as  that.  My  experience  in  this  underbilling  business  is 
that  that  would  be  the  best  remedy  tnat  I  know  of.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Marchand, 
who  has  charge  of  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  he  told  me  of  the  troubles  he  had  in  running  these  people  down.  For  instance, 
he  had  what  he  considered  a  sure  case  in  Louisville.    The  stuff  went  to  Texas;  he 
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got  evidence  and  had  the  people  down  there  indicted,  but  the  conrt  decided  the 
crime  was  not  conunittea  in  Texas.  He  took  it  back  to  Lonisyille,  got  his  wit- 
nesses np  there,  bnt  has  not  got  them  indicted  yet  in  Lomsville,  ana  has  been  at 
the  case  two  years.  His  witnesses  are  getting  away  from  him,  and  probably  he 
will  lose  ont  on  the  case  entirely. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  further  suggestions?— A.  I  think  uniform  classification,  GK>v- 
emment  supervision,  interstate-commerce  supervision  will  do  awajr  with  rate- 
cutting  in  many  cases  where  it  is  being  done  now,  classification  being  changed 
to  jproduce  a  cut  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cokoer.)  You  mean  a  universal  classification  of  the  whole  coun- 
try^?—A.  Yes. 

Do  you  think  it  is  practicable?— A.  Yes. 
Without  injury  to  the  roads? — A.  Yes. 

Do  you  think  a  railroad  in  California  can  handle  iron  ore  as  cheaply  as  in 
other  places? — ^A.  They  would  take  that  into  consideration.  The  idea  of  the 
commission,  I  should  think — and  I  have  had  some  talk  with  them  about  it — would 
not  be  to  do  any  injury  to  the  lines,  and  they  would  accept  such  suggestions  as 
would  be  needrul;  but  the  commission  having  adopted  the  classification  best 
suited  to  this  district,  would  hold  it  there  and  not  change  it  at  the  instance  of 
some  extensive  shipper. 

Q.  Any  other  suggestions?— A.  I  think  not.  More  than  that,  I  should  be  verv 
l^lad  to  see  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  emx>owered  to  enforce  their  rul- 
ings on  findings  of  fact,  the  rulings  to  stand  until  reversed  b^  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  substituting  fines  for  impris- 
onment?— ^Yes;  I  think  we  should  get  convictions  quicker  by  releasing  the  shipper 
unless  he  can  be  i^own  to  be  party  to  the  fraud. 

<^.  Do  you  favor  insx>ection  of  railroad  accounts? — ^A.  Yes;  I  do.  I  favor  a 
rigid  inspection.  You  will  get  the  truth  that  way,  and  you  will  drive  lots  of 
dishonest  people  out  of  business. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  modifying  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  so  as  to 
eliminate  that  wording,  "substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions?" — 
A.  With  reference  to  that,  I  would  not  do  anything  that  I  conscientiously  thought 
would  injure  a  railway.  In  answering  that  question  I  would  be  willing,  before 
a  Congressman  should  vote  on  that  matter,  to  take  the  best  advice  of  railway 
representatives  on  the  matters  to  be  considered.  They  know  a  good  deal  about 
that  themselves,  and  I  believe  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  making  it  a  law 
they  will  do  the  fair  thing.  It  is  a  big  question;  a  great  deal  of  evidence  could 
be  adduced  on  that,  and  a  man  in  ignorance  of  the  whole  state  of  affairs  might 
go  quite  wrong  in  expressing  an  opinion.  But,  about  the  inspection  of  records,  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  putting  a  stamp  tax  on  it  and  putting  it  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  if  necessary,  letting  the  shipx)er  pay  the  tax  m  order  to  get  at  them 
because  what  the  railroad  manager  is  worried  with  to-day  more  than  anything 
else  is  the  other  railroad  manager.  The  railroads  of  the  country  want  protection 
ftf^inst  each  other  worse  than  any  other  business  I  have  any  knowledge  of;  they 
absolutely  need  protection  against  each  other,  and  I  think  before  the  agitation 
which  is  now  on  concerning  transportation  matters  is  over  there  will  be  a  better 
understanding  between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  manager  who  wants  his  line 
conducted  on  absolutely  fair  lines,  and  it  will  result  in  very  wise  laws  on  the 
subject. 

Testimony  closed. 


CHiCAao,  III.,  November  £3, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OE  ME.  C.  W.  DIGKUrSOK. 

Manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements.  La  Crosse,  Wis, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  2.55  p.  m.,  November  28, 1899.  Mr.  C.  W.  Dickinson 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  trans- 
portation as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  Will  you  please  state  your  name? — A.  C.  W. 
Dickinson. 

Q.  Your  business  and  post-office  address? — A.  I  live  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.  I  am 
connected  with  an  institution  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  at 
that  place. 
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Q.  We  have  information  that  you  know  of  some  irregularities  with  reference 
to  transportation  in  your  section;  will  you,  in  your  own  way,  tell  us  what  your 
X)eople  have  to  say  about  this  matter? — ^A.  The  first  topic  I  should  like  to  discuss  ib 
that  of  uniformity  of  classification  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  different  classifications  there  are  m  use  in  the  country,  but  I  do  know  of 
several,  and  we  have  found  more  or  less  injustice  to.  ourselves,  in  our  business 
relations,  growing  out  of  this  difference  in  the  tariffs.  When  I  speak  of  "  we  •'  in 
this  connection  I  mean  the  concern  with  which  I  am  immediatel;^  connected. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Will  you  specify  what  inconveniences  you  have 
sunered? — ^A.  Yes;  a  specific  illustration  of  such  an  injustice  arises  in  tne  differ- 
ence in  classification  in  vehicles  under  the  Official  classification  and  the  Western 
classification,  which  governs  in  the  territory  in  which  we  are  located.  For 
instance,  under  the  Western  classification  practically  all  vehicles,  except  those 
of  large  and  bulky  structure,  are  shipped  at  one  and  one-half  times  first  class; 
under  the  Official  classification,  which  governs  in  Michigan,  certain  sizes  of  pack- 
ages of  vehicles  are  8hipi)ed  as  first-clasB.  Under  an  arrangement  of  the  railroad 
companies  the  classification  governing  at  the  initial  point  of  shipment  governs 
clear  through  to  destination.  So,  while  under  the  Western  classification  we 
should  have  to  stand  a  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  first  class,  that  package  can 
go  through  to  a  similar  destination  at  a  first-class  rate.  It  amounts  to  a  dis- 
crimination against  the  carriage  manufacturer  or  handler  in  our  part  of  the  terri- 
tory which  is  decidedly  felt. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  different  requirements  in  regard  to  imck- 
ages.  Cutters,  under  the  Official  classification,  may  be  shipx)ed  in  crates  set  up 
with  the  bows  projecting,  but  no  wrapping  of  the  projecting  part  is  required; 
under  the  Western  classification,  the  same  crating  may  be  employed,  but  the  bows 
must  be  wrapped — if  shipped  unwrapi)ed  they  wul  take  a  higher  rating.  I  had  an 
illustration  of  that  kina  a  few  days  ago,  where  the  manuracturers  in  Michigan 
shipped  a  carload  of  cutters  to  us.  When  reshipped  by  us  the  bows  were  not 
wrapped,  and  the  customer  had  to  pay  the  raised  classification,  simply  because 
the  manufacturer,  under  the  Official  classification,  was  not  obliged  to  crate  as 
under  the  Western. 

There  is  another  discrimination  which  affects  our  business  there,  and  all  engaged 
in  a  business  of  that  kind,  arising  out  of  the  difference  between  the  Western  and 
other  classifications.  For  instance,  under  the  Iowa  classification  buggies  of  all 
kinds,  packed  pretty  nearly  in  all  ways,  are  shipped  at  first  class;  under  the  Illi- 
nois classification,  they  follow  pretty  closely  the  Official  classification.  The  rail- 
road companies  have  made  a  8X)ecial  ruling  on  buggies.  I  think  brought  about 
largely  by  the  competition  or  the  advantages  that  were  afforded  by  manufacturers 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  whereby  they  have  made  a  rate  that  enables  the  Michigan 
manufacturer  and  the  manufacturers  along  the  lake  shore  up  to  Manitowoc,  Mil- 
waukee, Racine,  and  Chicago,  all  getting  that  rate,  to  ship  vehicles  to  points  in 
Iowa  at  a  rate  that  is  sometimes  even  less  than  the  first-class  rate  from  Manito- 
woc, Milwaukee,  or  Racine.  I  specify  these  three  towns  because  they  are  in  the 
territory  governed  by  the  Western  classification.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn ,  that 
special  rate,  made,  as  I  suppose,  for  that  purpose,  applies  on  shipments  originating 
at  any  of  these  towns  and  towns  taking  the  same  rates.  It  is  claimed  by  the  rail- 
road companies  that  that  rate  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  in 
Michigan,  or  the  East,  although  the  tariffs  in  which  I  have  found  that  rate  make 
no  provision  of  that  kind.  It  would  seem  to  apply  to  shipments  originating  at 
these  three  lake-shore  points  I  have  mentioned. 

We  have  a  carriage  factory  at  our  place,  and  also  one  or  two  concerns  shipping 
vehicles  to  many  iK)ints  in  Iowa;  where  they  could  get  a  first-class  rate  through, 
the  rate  at  our  place — one  and  one-half  times  first  class — amounts  to  more  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  rate  from  these  lake-shore  points  I  have  mentioned; 
and  we  think  it  amounts  to  a  gross  injustice  to  us. 

I  give  these  facts  as  illustrations  of  the  principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  wherever 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  classification  tnere  will  be  more  or  less  injustice  aris- 
ing from  it,  and  that  would  be  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  classifi- 
cation throughout  the  country.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  would  not 
he  some  particular  instances,  perhaps,  where  a  difference  in  the  rate  arising  under 
tho  classification  might  not  oe  just,  but  throughout  the  very  broad  extent  of 
country  where  these  different  classifications  apply,  the  uniform  classification,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  the  proper  thing.  Inasmuch  as  the  railroads  themselves 
have  adopted  varying  classifications  in  lar^  sections  of  the  country,  T  do  not  see 
how  that  could  be  brought  about  unless  it  was  done  by  some  form  of  govern- 
mental authority.  It  is  quite  possible,  I  think  very  likely  true,  that  even  in  our 
territory  governed  by  the  Westom  classification  there  may  be  advanti^es  to  our 
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people  under  that  classification;  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  reach  a  conclusion  in  the 
matter,  it  is  not  so.  It  is  a  very  large  subject  of  course,  and  one  does  not  become 
X>osted  on  all  the  inequalities  and  niceties  m  a  short  time. 

Q.  I  believe  you  suggested  there  was  another  subject  you  wanted  to  present? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  on  the  subject  of  freight  discriminations.    I  am  not  here  for  the 

Eurpose  of  making  complaints  against  the  railroad  companies.  I  think  their  dif - 
culties  very  largely  arise  out  of  conditions  that  are  very  difficult  for  them  to 
han^e;  but  what  the  business  men  of  this  country  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  not  a  comparative  rate^but  a  stable  rate.  If  we  know  that  rates  are  so  and  so,  v^ 
our  business  enterprises  can  build  on  a  rate  of  that  kind,  we  know  somewhere 
about  where  we  stond,  but  so  long  as  the  railroads  have  the  power  to  adjust  the 
rates  on  whatever  grounds  they  may  think  proper,  very  great  hardships  are  some- 
times produced. 

I  will  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  in  that  respect.  A  short  time  ago, 
say  about  8  years  ago,  our  rate  on  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  vehicles — 
carload  rates — ^to  the  city  of  Madison,  Wis.,  was  19  cents  a  hundred.  La  Crosse 
is  situated  to  within  a  fraction  of  a  mile  at  the  same  distance  from  Madison  as 
Chicago  is;  and,  of  course,  Racine  and  Milwaukee  are  somewhat  closer;  but  we 
found  we  were  unable  to  do  business  there.  After  a  good  deal  of  investigation, 
because  our  station  agent  did  not  seem  to  be  posted  on  such  matters,  we  found 
that  from  Chicago  to  Madison,  Racine,  and  other  towns  taking  these  rates,  the 
carload  rate  was  1^  cents.  That  was  all  we  learned  at  that  time.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence  and  many  interviews  backward  and  forward  among 
the  railroads;  and  finally  the  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Madison  was  reduced  to  12^ 
cents;  but  within  a  very  few  days  after  that,  I  discovered  a  tariff  had  been  in 
existence  for  a  long  time,  which  made  a  rate  from  Madison  to  Chicago  on  the 
same  class  of  goods  of  8  or  8^  cents;  and  also  a  rate  applying  on  less  than  carload 
lots  on  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  and  wagons,  in  both  directions,  of  15 
cents  a  hundred.  At  that  time  and  now  our  first-class  rate  to  Madison  was  48 
cents  a  hundred,  and  the  other  class  rates  also  in  proportion;  but  the  third-class 
rate,  if  I  have  the  figures  correct,  was  28  cents  a  hundred,  while  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  these  towns  taking  the  same  rates,  had  a  flat  rate  on  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  machinery  of  15  cents  a  hundred,  applying  in  either  direction. 

Of  course  that  placed  us  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  in  trving  to  reach  that 
territory,  which  was  practically,  at  least,  as  near  to  us  as  to  Chicago.  That  rate 
was  apparently  unknown  to  some  of  the  higher  railroad  officials;  at  least  they 
disclamied  knowledge  of  it;  and  after  a  time  the  rate  was  abolished  and  the  reg- 
ular tariff  rates  were  instituted — ^that  is,  the  carload  rate  was  raised  to  12^  cents, 
and  the  class  rates  on  less  than  carload  lots,  as  per  tariff,  were  instituted.  That 
ran  a  very  few  months  in  that  way,  when  one  of  the  roads  made  a  break  again 
and  reduced  the  rates  to  these  special  ones  I  have  just  indicated,  to  8  or  8i  cents 
on  the  carload  and  15  cents  on  less  than  carloads.  That  prevailed  again  until 
within  the  past  2  months.    It  was  abolished  about  2  months  ago. 

I  simply  call  attention  to  these  facts  as  illustrative  of  the  principle  that  when 
the  railroad  companies  are  left  to  make  the  rate  themselves  they  will,  to  favor 
special  shipx)ers  under  special  conditions,  make  rates  that  will  impose  a  very  great 
hardship  on  other  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  get  business  the  best  way  they  can,  the  rate-making  power 
ought  to  be  placed  under  control,  so  that  such  injustices  could  not  arise. 

Q.  What  recommendation  do  you  make  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  rates? — ^A.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  that  it  could  be  properly  controlled  would  be  to 
vest  it  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Ido  not  feel  like  making  the 
recommendation  so  broad  as  to  say  the  railroad  companies  shall  not  have  the  power 
to  make  rates,  but  I  would  at  least  provide  that  the  rates  may  be  revised  b^  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  authority  to  make  their  rates  prevail. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  believe  in  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  power  which  they  think  they  ought  to  have? — A.  I  do,  very  decidedly;  and 
if  necessary  to  carry  out  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I 
think  the  recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  Government  examiners  to 
examine  the  books  of  railroad  companies  would  be  of  great  value. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  industries  of  La  Crosse  and  Winona  have  to  compete  with  the 
industries  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  or  markets  south  and  east?— A.  There  are 
lumber  industries  there  that  do  have  to  comx)ete;  there  are  at  La  Crosse  also.  I 
think  there  are  some  milling  industries;  bu:  I  am  not  thoroughlyposted  on  the 
condition  of  the  milling  industry  in  connection  with  rates  and  tanfut. 

Q.  You  manufacture  vehicles?— A.  We  manufacture  and  place  a  line  of  agricul- 
tural machinery;  but  there  is  a  wagon  and  vehicle  factory  there.  There  is  a 
wagon  factory  also  at  Winona;  I  think  none  at  St.  Paul. 
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Q.  Do  vou  get  as  favorable  rates  to  the  West  and  South  as  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis do? — A.  No;  I  think  not,  all  things  considered.  St.  Paul  is  favored  witih 
commodity  rates;  so  are  we  with  agricultnral  implements  shipped  into  La  Crosse, 
and  we  are  dependent  on  commodity  rates  even  for  raw  material.  I  think  all 
mannf  actnrers  in  the  West  are  dependent  on  commodity  rates  to  put  them  in 
position  to  compete  at  all  with  manufacturers  farther  east;  but  we  find  we  are  at 
something  of  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  nature  of  the  rates.  For  Instance, 
La  Crosse  pays  2  cents  less  than  St.  Paul  under  the  commodity  tariffs,  but  we  pay 
also  to  St.  Paul  about  three-fifths  of  the  rate  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul. 
Our  commodity  rate  on  our  raw  material,  mostly,  of  course,  iron  and  steel,  is 
about  one-half  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  on  the  finished  product;  but 
it  takes  about  two  carloads  of  raw  material  in  the  rough  to  make  one  of  the  fin- 
ished product,  and  it  amounts  to  a  discrimination  against  us. 

S.  Someyears  ago  there  was  quite  a  strong  competition  between  La  Crosse 
Eau  Cudre  for  the  lumber  trade,  was  there  not? — ^A.  Yes;  and,  of  course, 
there  is  more  or  less  competition  between  them  now.  The  lumber  industr^r  along 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  far  as  the  manufactured  product  is  concerned,  is  in  a 
languishing  condition,  you  know;  the  logs  are  disappearing,  a  good  many  of  our 
mills  are  gone,  and  others  of  the  mills  will  have  to  eo  somewhere  else  for  the  raw 
product.  That  is  true  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  River.  I  think  the 
lumbermen  have  felt  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  wa^  they  have  been  treated. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  it  a  prevalent  suspicion  among  the  public  that 
different  shippers  are  treated  differently  by  the  railroads,  different  industries 
are  treated  differently,  and  different  communities? — A.  I  think  that  is  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  management  of  railroads  to-day  as  com- 
mon carriers? — A.  Yes.  Now,  to  verify  your  question  in  regard  to  the  differences 
of  treatment  of  different  locidities,  I  may  say  one  of  the  general  managers  very 
politely  informed  me  that  the  rates  were  maae  on  a  basis  that  was  not  calculatea 
to  favor  the  Western  manufacturer  for  shipping  East 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  practice  of  certain  railroads  to  try  to  build  up  certain 
trade  centers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  public  opinion  in  the  intermediate  points;  does  it  create 
dissatisfaction  or  is  it  satisfactory? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  me  to 
answer.  I  have  not  heard  that  discussed  so  very  much.  There  are  some  who 
feel  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  others,  I  think,  perhaps  feel  as  well  satis- 
fied to  niftve  a  center  built  up  where  they  can  have  their  materials  on  short  notice 
without  a  great  difference  in  freight. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  between  points  like  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  if  the  railroad 
should  feel  disposed  to  favor  one  or  the  other?  You  would  not  expect  the  people 
of  St.  Paul  to  oe  satisfied  if  they  gave  Chicago  a  preference,  or  the  people  of 
Chicago  if  they  gave  to  St.  Paul  a  preference? — A.  I  have  seen  that  discussed  in 
the  newspax)ers,  more  particularly,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  ^ain  rates,  and  my 
impression  was  there  was  an  extreme  amount  of  dissatisfaction.  I  recollect  also 
seeing  discussions  in  the  newspapers  concerning  discriminations  against  Chicago 
in  favor  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  grain  rates.  Chicago  seemed  to  feel  that 
other  industries  were  very  sadly  left  behind  by  the  railroadcompanies. 

To  state  the  proposition  in  a  ver^  broad  and  general  way,  it  is  quite  a  Question, 
in  my  mind,  how  far  a  railroad  is  justified  in  miudng  rates  that  will  build  up  any 
one  localitv  at  the  expense  of  anotner.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  set  right 
down  to  the  very  broad  and  general  underlying  principles  business  would  be 
built  up  where  there  are  natural  advantages  for  tne  business.  Any  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  railroad  in  favor  of  another  locality  diverts  the  dev^opment 
of  the  natural  locality  in  favor  of  one  which  is  unnatural. 

Q.  You  understand  a  railroad  can  not  be  built  except  it  be  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  a  public  institution,  do  you  not?  The  only  reason  why  a  rulroad  can  get  a 
right  of  way  through  your  ground  against  your  consent  is  that  the  law  regards 
it  as  a  pu  bUc  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. — ^A.  A  public  institution, 
qualified,  of  course,  by- — 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  What  the  law  calls  a  quasi-public  institution?— A.  Yes;  that 
is  so. 

Q.  And  every  man  who  goes  into  the  courts  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  right 
of  way  across  your  ground  or  mine  must  show  it  is  bemg  built  essentially  for  the 
public,  in  order  to  get  it? — ^A.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  That  bein^  the  case,  is  it  your  judgment  that  it  has  the  right  to  discriminate 
Against  anjr  individual,  any  community,  or  any  industry? — ^A.  That  question  has 
its  difficulties;  as  a  famous  statesman  once  said,  "  It  is  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory  that  confronts  us."  That  is  true  of  the  business  of  the  West  to-day, 
especially  the  manufacturing  business;  it  is  largely  built  up  by  what  we  might 
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oall  favors  in  the  wa^  of  commodity  rates  for  first-class  freight,  especially  where 
the  roads  may  be  muted  upon  some  one  town  as  against  some  other  locality  where 
the  advantages  are  more  natnral.  Whatever  the  original  qualities  of  the  propo- 
sition might  be,  they  are  very  much  modified  by  the  actual  condition  of  things 
tOH^ay,  in  which  large  and  prosperous  communities  have  been  built  up  by  favors 
of  the  railroad  companies.  Whether  it  would  be  just  to  discontinue  the  si)ecial 
privileges  of  that  kind,  now  that  the  discontinuance  would  result  in  diuna^e  to 
large  classes  and  large  communities,  is  a  grave  question.  With  this  exception,  I 
think  your  proposition  is  correct. 

Q.  It  would  be  just  discontinuing  a  wrong,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  done  unless  it  would  be  a  greater  wrong  to  quit.— A.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  would  not  be  a  greater  wrong  to  quit  after  having  given  a  man 
to  understand  that  there  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  rateiSL  Let  me  illustrate 
with  this  proposition  of  law;  Say  one  goes  on  your  ^ound  without  your  knowl- 
edge and  holds  it,  and  after  a  while,  say  a  period  of  20  years,  you  try  to  regain 
possession  and  seize  this  ground. 

Q.  The  law  says  they  must  have  an  undisputed  possession,  and  claim  and  color 
of  right;  and  lias  not  every  community  been  protesting  all  the  time  about  this? 
Entered  a  continual  prot^?— A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  the  other  communities 
have  been  protesting  against  the  conditions  of  the  kind  I  am  now  speaking  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck)NGEB. )  Could  you  give  us  an  illustration  of  some  manufacturing 
estabbshment  that  has  been  built  up  in  the  West  by  such  favoritism  as  you  have 
referred  to?— A.  Sav  the  iron  and  steel  that  is  manufactured  in  the  East  and  is 
not  the  natural  product  of  the  West. 

Q.  Are  there  many  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in  the  West? — ^A.  Yes;  large 
ntmibers  of  them. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  manufacturers  of  steel  and  iron,  but  manufacturers  of  the  fin- 
ished product  from  iron  and  steel. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  More  or  less  manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel 
products,  is  tnere  not?  We  have  a  plant  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  that  works,  I  suppose, 
7,000  men. — A.  Yes;  that  is  true,  but  they  never  have  cut  any  figure  in  any  indus- 
try that  I  have  been  connected  with. 

Q.  They  cut  a  great  big  figure  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  if  you  will  notice 
the  product  of  steel  rails  and  everything  of  that  kind. — ^A.  But  not  in  the  line  of 
business  I  am  engaged  in,  that  of  manufacturing  agricultural  implements.  So 
far  as  I  know  and  am  concerned,  the  largest  iron  center  is  near  us  at  Superior. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  production  of  coal  and  discrr  nination  in  favor 
of  the  coal  companies?  Do  you  Imow  of  any  coal  mine  in  the  country  that  has 
been  able  to  mine  coal  for  20  years  without  being  connected  with  a  railroad 
company?  A.— My  knowledge  of  that  is  all  hearsay:  I  have  heard  plenty  of  state- 
ments tnat  the  railroads  control  the  anthracite  coal  industry. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  who  ran  a  private  coal  mine  successfully,  if 
he  was  not  connected  with  a  railroad? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question;  my 
knowledge  of  the  question  would  not  justify  that.    I  don't  know  that  it  is  not  so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  under  the  conditions  under  which  railroads  were  built 
it  is  ri^ht,  if  they  are  public  institutions?— A.  No,  I  don't.  I  don't  believe  it  is 
right  that  a  railroad  company  should  favor  any  industry  as  against  another  one. 

Q.  Or  individual?— A.  Or  individual. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  has  any  right  to  monopolize  any  industry  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  owns  a  railroad  or  may  control  transportation? — ^A.  I  do  not;  no. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience;  are  xieople  generally  contented  or  not  with  the 
present  condition  of  railroads  and  the  way  they  are  run,  or  is  there  a  dissatisfac- 
tion generally?— A.  That  question  will  have  to  be  answered.  I  guess,  in  two  ways. 
There  is  something  of  a  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  people  who  are  themselves 
shippers — business  people,  I  mean — ^when  they  nnd  that  an  m justice  is  done  against 
them  that  results  in  favor  of  some  one  else.  To  state  the  proposition  clearly  for 
our  own  institution,  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  with  us  what  the 
absolute  rates  are  provided  they  are  equitable  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  There  is  a  large  number  of  people  who 
ma&e  a  kick  against  the  railroads  and  the  conditions  who  really  don't  know 
whether  thev  are  justified  in  making  a  kick  or  not. 

Q.  Has  it  Deen  the  general  opinion  of  the  business  public,  and  is  it  the  general 
opinion  now,  that  the  railroads  do  assume  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  business 
public,  and  that  they  may  make  one  community  and  destroy  another;  give  one 
man  an  overcheck  and  another  man  the  regulation  rate,  ete.?  Has  that  been  the 
chief  objection  to  the  management  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States?— A.  I 
have  no  personal  ^owledgeof  rebates;  that  is  all  hearsay;  but  no  intelligent 
man  can  say  that  he  does  not  hear  a  good  deal  in  regard  to  mem. 
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Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  such  things  as  rebates  should  exist? — A.  No;  I  think  the 
rates  should  be  alike  to  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  have  any  traffic  over  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern?— A.  Of  course  we  have  more  or  less;  we  ship  all  over  the  West,  and  some  of 
our  product  goes  over  that  line. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  the  printed  tariff  rates  when  you  are  shipping 
over  that  line?— A.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  by  that  question  whether  we  are  paying 
the  printed  rates  or  whether  our  customers  are  paying  the  printed  rates? 

Q.  Yes;  according  to  the  schedules  filed  with  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  supposed  to  be  posted  in  the  freight  offices  of  that  road. — ^A.  I  feel  very 
sure,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  we  pay  the  full  tariff  rates,  but  we  have  a 
joint  rate  also. 

Q.  Yen  know  Mr.  Stickney  testified  here  on  rates  and  claims  that  the  roads  are 
not  maintaining  these  legal  rates. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  would  be  your  suggestion  as  to  a  remedy 
for  our  railroad  evils? — A.  Very  much  against  my  wishes  in  the  matter,  my 
jugment  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  troubles  I  believe  to 
exist  is  to  put  all  the  railroads  within  the  control  of  Congress,  by  or  through  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some  other  body,  and  under  such  restrictions 
that  the  railroad  comx>anies  would  not  have  the  power  to  do  these  things  which 
gives  rise  to  the  trouble. 

Q.  Why  do  you  have  any  conscientious  scruples  against  such  a  thing?— A.  It  is 
not  my  conscientious  soruples;  I  said  it  was  against  my  wishes,  because  I  had  felt 
that  the  best  service  ought  to  come  from  unrestricted  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  unrestricted  competition  in  a  general 
line  of  business? — A.  I  mean  unrestricted  by  law. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  right  of  the  Government  to  control  the  banks,  don't 
you? — A.  National  banks;  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  control  the  railroads  in  the  same 
way?  They  are  both  public  institutions  and  recognized  as  such,  for  the  good  of 
all;  they  are  recognized  as  i)ublic  institutions — common  carriers;  do  you  think  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  railroads  as  well  as  to  the  people  to  have  these  things 
settled  by  some  general  rule? — A.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  1  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  not  only  the  public  but  the  railroads  themselves  would  be  benefited 
by  a  control  outside  of  themselves. 

Q.  And  it  would  be  absolutely  just,  as  between  them  and  the  public  ? — A.  Prob- 
ably as  nearly  just  as  anything  we  can  reach. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  other  way  to  remedy  these  things  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  recommend,  then,  that  more  power  be  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  fix  the  rate  and  control  it? — A.  I  should  recommend 
that,  I  think,  very  readily. 

(J.  What  is  the  sentiment,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  your  State  on  this  subject  ?  Is 
it  in  accord  with  yours  ? — A.  I  think  so.  I  talked  with  one  of  the  members  of  our 
board  of  trade — ^he  is  a  very  good  and  intelligent  man  and  quite  well  posted— and 
he  made  the  remark  that  he  thought  it  would  not  be  long  before  practically  every- 
body would  be  in  favor  of  placing  the  railroads  under  (3^vemment  control.  The 
illustration  you  used  in  regard  to  the  similarity  of  national  banks  was  brought  up 
at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  your  State  passed  an  antipass  law? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  in  favor  of  State  regulation  of 
railroads,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  does  that  work?  Do  you  think  it  is  en- 
forced or  not? — A.  From  the  fact  that  people  who  have  held  quasi -Government 
positions  do  not  have  passes,  1  infer  that  it  has  been  enforced.  That  has  been 
the  conclusion  I  have  reached.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  as  I  have  not 
talked  with  the  people  who  have  received  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  It  only  applies  to  public  or  State  officials  in 
your  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  apply  to  the  public  at  large? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  believe  any  individual  ought  to  have  a 
pass  over  a  railroad  any  more  than  a  man  ought  to  have  a  frank  n'om  the  post- 
office? — A.  I  don't  know  of  anything  to  justffy  the  giving  of  them,  except,  of 
course,  to  the  railroad  employees. 

9.  Why  should  they  have  them?— A.  That  would  be  based  on  the  broad  propo- 
sition that  a  man  who  is  employed  ought  generally  to  receive  more  favor  from  the 
company  than  a  man  who  is  not. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  public  institution  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  and  for  the  common 
welfare,  then  an  agent  of  the  public  has  no  right  to  distribute  favors. — ^A.  Well 
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tbe  railroad  is  not  really  or  wholly  a  public  institntion;  men  pnt  large  snms  of 
money  into  the  railroads  in  order  to  run  them,  and  naturally  they  ought  to  have 
more  or  less  voice  in  their  management. 

Q.  They  are  buUt  upon  the  theory  that  a  railroad  is  built  for  the  public,  and 
that  it  is  a  public  institution,  and  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  that  any  individuals  are  entitled  to,  I  don't  see  where  the  roads 
obtain  the  right  to  give  you  a  favor  and  withhold  it  from  me.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion in  railroading^,  between  the  people  and  the  railroads. — ^A.  I  think  that  would 
be  carrying  the  principle  rather  too  tar,  to  say  that  the  railroads  could  not  extend 
favors  to  its  own  employees.  If  the  question  was  simply  one  between  you  and 
me,  as  outsiders,  that  would  be  different.  It  probably  would  be  different  if  the 
employee  were  given  such  transportation  facilities  as  would  enable  him  to  trans- 
act a  profitable  business  and  give  him  an  advantage  over  you  or  me. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  he  shall  only  have  transportation  in  connection  with  his 
employment?— A.  No;  I  don't  quite  mean  that,  although,  perhaps,  that  is  it  very 
closely.  The  railroad  companies  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  transportation  to  their 
employees  on  private  trips,  and  giving  it  to  their  families;  that  is  what  I  should 
call  a  courtesy  to  the  employees,  such  as  business  houses  are  very  largely  in  the 
habit  of  extending  to  their  employees  that  they  do  not  extend  to  the  outsider. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sentiment  in  your  State  in  favor  of  the  Government  ownership  of 
railroads?— A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is.  I  don't  mean  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  the 
general  sentiment,  although  I  hear  it  talked  of  more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  increasing  or  not;  do  you  know  whether  there  is 
more  of  such  sentiment  than  there  was  a  decade  or  two  ago? — ^A.  Yes;  as  com- 
pared with  two  decades  ago,  and  possibly  one. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  causing  that  sentiment  to  grow;  is  it  a  desire  to  own 
railroads  or  is  it  because  the  people  have  been  discouraged  by  reason  of  these  dis- 
criminations and  supposed  injustice? — A.  It  arises,  I  thmk  you  might  say,  wholly 
from  the  fact  that  they  think  the  public  is  not  treated  rightly  by  the  railroads. 
I  never  heard  a  man  express  any  opinion  that  the  Government  ought  to  own  the 
railroads  simply  from  a  desire  of  ownership. 

Q.  So  we  must  assume  from  that  that  they  don't  believe  they  can  get  justice  in 
any  other  way? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  is  the  sentiment  so  lar  as  I  know. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  it  is  the  general  sentiment,  but  there  is  a  sentiment  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  If  these  shippers  were  to  understand  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  absolutely  put  down  these  discriminations  between  citizens,  and  also 
between  localities  and  different  industries,  and  that  railroads  would  be  compelled 
to  treat  everybody  alike,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  such  sentiment? — ^A.  It 
is  very  hard  to  tell  what  I  believe  in  that  respect.  I  think  it  would  depend  on  the 
officials  that  were  put  in  control  of  it  for  the  Government.  They  might  discrim- 
inate where  the  railroads  discriminated;  I  think  it  is  true  sometimes  that  Govern- 
ment officials  have  wrongfully  discriminated. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  expect  that  generally,  would  you?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  the  Government  officials  would  prohibit  a  man  who 
had  a  private  coal  mine  from  shipping  coal  at  a  reasonable  rate? — A.  No,  sir;  as 
compared  with  rates  to  other  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  when  men  own  private  coalmines, 
even  where  they  have  given  them  a  reasonable  rate,  they  have  refused  to  furnish 
them  cars? — ^A.  I  don*t  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge;  I  have  seen  it  charged. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  in  these  investigations  that  have  taken  place? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  charge  is  made  everywhere,  even  where  the  States 
have  made  rates  for  coal  and  iron  ore,  that  the  railroads  have  always  claimed  to 
be  short  of  cars — that  they  had  no  cars — ^and  that  that  has  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  a  dealer  to  hold  a  customer? — A.  I  have  seen  that  charged,  but  I 
don't  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  it  general  history  that  these  things  have  occurred;  has  it  been  generally 
rumored  everywhere  that  the  railroads  had  control  of  the  coal  industry  of  the 
United  States?— A.  That  is  putting  it  rather  broader  than  my  information  would 
warrant;  I  don't  know  that  that  is  the  general  history  of  the  coal  trade.  I  know 
it  is  charged  very  strongly  that  that  is  the  history  of  the  coal-mining  industry  of 
the  East  There  is  a  large  mining  district  in  Illinois,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
heard  it  charged  of  the  industry  there.  We  have  not  been  consumers  of  coal  for 
factory  purposes  to  any  large  extent;  not  for  steam  purposes  anyway. 

(c^.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Going  back  to  the  Question  of  railroads  giving  passes  to 
their  employees,  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you  Know  of 
any  other  institution  in  the  country,  wholesaling  or  retailing  its  goods  or  products, 
that  gives  special  facilities  to  its  employees  for  purchasing  goods  that  are  for  sale; 
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do  yoa  know  whether  in  dry-goods  stores  or  clothing  stores,  when  an  employee 
wants  dry  ffoods  or  wants  a  snit  of  clothes,  the  firm  makes  a  present  £o  the 
employee  of  what  he  wants,  the  same  as  the  railroads  make  presents  to  their 
employees  of  the  transportation  that  is  for  sale? — A.  It  has  been  done  in  some 
places;  I  don't  know  that  ihej  make  a  general  practice  of  it.  It  is  qnite  a  com- 
mon thing  for  them  to  fnmish  their  goods  to  their  employees  at  less  than  the 
regular  price  to  customers. 

Q.  Presenting  them  goods  and  furnishing  them  goods  at  cost  would  be  a  far 
different  question?— A.  NTo;  not  particularly;  they  have  the  right  to  do  it 

Q.  (ByBepresentative  LoRiMEB.)  Have  you  known  of  large  institutions  that 
make  presents  outright  to  their  employees?— A.  Repeatedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  £[ennedt.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  that  was  a  well-considered 
reply  when  you  said  these  passes  were  given  to  the  employees  of  the  railroads  on 
the  broad  principle  that  employers  show  more  favors  to  their  employees  than  tJiey 
do  to  others;  has  that  been  your  experience?  Then  you  used  the  word  courtesy 
later  on;  I  should  like  to  ask  you  now  if  it  is  true  that  the  employers  show  more 
favors  and  courtesies  to  their  employees  than  to  others  who  are  not  their 
employees?— A.  I  think  that  word  was  used  advisedly  on  that  subject.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  employee  of  a  railroad  company  to  the  rail- 
road; Imt  1  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  tioat  the  railroad  comx>anies  give  their 
employees  passes  to  make  private  trips,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  merely  a 
courtesy  to  the  employee. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  when  they  do  this  they  know  they  are  not  losing 
any  money  by  it?  Is  it  not  probably  done  by  the  employers,  not  so  much  in  the 
way  of  a  courtesy  as  because  the  service  the  men  have  rendered  is  such  that  they 
can  well  afford  to  ^ve  the  i>asses? — A.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
higher  up  a  man  is  in  the  service  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  get  transportation. 
As  I  say,  I  know  very  little  about  the  pass  business  from  x>ersonal  experience. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  railroad 
employees  wnen  traveling  over  the  road  are  given  passes  whenever  they  ask  for 
them? — A.  I  may  say  yes  to  that,  from  the  fact  that  I  am  acquainted  with  a  good 
many  railroad  employees  who  have  told  me  they  received  passes  from  the  railroad 
company  to  go  on  business  that  I  knew  was  personal,  and  not  railroad  business ; 
but  I  never  have  been  informed  that  they  often  receive  these  passes.  I  under- 
stand that  at  the  present  time  such  passes  are  limited  to  transportation  over  their 
own  lines  of  road ;  although  they  used  to  be  able  to  get  transportation  over  almost 
any  road  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  railroad  employee  can  get  a 
pass  over  the  road  he  is  working  for,  to  transact  business  of  his  own?  That  is, 
whether  he  is  a  man  working  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  pr  whether  he  is  the 
general  manager  of  the  road^— A.  I  don't  recall  any  case  in  which  a  section  hand 

fot  a  pass  in  order  to  make  a  trip  to  transact  business  of  his  own ;  I  do  know  of 
rakemen,  conductors,  and  other  employees  of  the  railroads  having  them.  Of 
course  you  understand  that  I  am  not  on  the  inside,  and  if  they  receive  them  they 
don't  come  and  tell  me  about  it ;  so  I  must  pass  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  railroad  employee  of  any  f^rade  that  was  ever  refused  a 
pass  after  he  had  asked  for  it  of  the  railroad  for  which  he  was  working?— A.  No, 
1  have  no  knowledge  of  a  refusal. 

Q.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  don t  know  whether  they  give  preference  to  the 
higner  grade  of  employees  or  the  lower  grade?  When  I  say  grade  of  course  I  refer 
to  the  wages  paid. — A.  I  feel  a  good  deal  like  a  man  who  tries  to  shoot  some- 
thing in  the  dark,  but  I  will  say  this:  Some  of  the  higher  railroad  officials  get 
annual  passes,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  of  the  minor  employees  that  have  received 
annual  passes ;  they  have  trip  parses.  This  talk  is  about  something  I  don't  know 
much  about ;  but  generally,  I  think,  the  people  who  have  had  the  annual  passes 
have  been  the  people  who  have  been  able  to  benefit  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  ([By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fi;eneral  under- 
standing that  the  wealthy  man,  who  is  the  man  most  able  to  pay  his  fare,  is  the 
man  who  gets  the  passes,  and  the  man  who  is  most  able  to  pay  the  schedule 
freight  rnte  is  the  man  who  gets  the  rebate  ?— A.  Yes,  I  have  felt  that  that  is 
true;  that  a  great  number  of  people  seem  to  be  able  to  get  transportation,  or  gen- 
erally seem  to,  so  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it,  who  don  t  seem  to  be  of  any 
value  to  the  railroad.  For  instance,  it  might  be  said  to  be  a  fair  proposition  that 
a  concern,  whether  it  is  an  individual  or  corporation,  that  should  do  any  favor 
to  a  railroad  or  furnish  it  with  a  large  amount  of  freight  would  be  entitled,  natu- 
rally, to  travel  free,  if  anyone  can.  But  frequently  I  have  seen  passes  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  didn't  furnish  the  railroad  comi>anies  with  10  cents' worth  of 
business,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 
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Q.  (ByBepreeentativeLoRiMER.)  Public  men,  for  instance? — A.  Yes;  pnblic 
men. 

Q.  (ByMr. C.J. Harris.)  Is  it  cnstomary  to  give  the  newspaper  men  passes 
in  your  part  of  the  country,  especially? — A.  I  don't  know  of  their  ever  giving 
them  any.  It  is  generally  supx>ose,d,  "^  believe,  that  their  transportation  is  rather 
in  the  way  of  mileage. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  is  it  with  the  county  commissioners?  Do 
they  get  passes? — ^A.  I  could  not  go  through  the  details  regarding  the  county 
officials,  or  say  how  that  is ;  I  could  not  say  that  they  do  not  get  them  and  I 
could  not  say  that  they  do  get  them. 

Q.  You  have  never  obtained  them  for  yourself  and  have  never  held  an^  official 
position  ? — ^A.  I  remember  someyears  ftgo  I  was  in  St.  Joe  and  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Nebraska  to  a  collection.  The  dealer  I  was  doing  business  with  there  in  St. 
Joe  was  a  councilman,  and  I  appreciated  the  fact  very  much  that  he  was  able  to 
get  transportation  for  me  and  the  party  who  went  with  me,  there  and  back. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — A.  He  was  in  my  line  of  business.  These  favors 
are  pretty  scarce  now,  I  should  say;  we  don't  hear  anything  of  them  in  our  place 
of  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.}  You  come  in  contact,  in  your  business,  with  the 
agricultural  classes  rather  intimately,  do  you  not? — ^A.  To  some  extent,  yes;  by 
the  agricultural  class  I  suppose  you  mean  the  farmer. 

Q.  Well,  yes.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farmer  throughout  the  western 
part  of  the  country  at  the  present  time?  Is  he  getting  fair  prices  for  his  products, 
and  is  he  in  a  prosperous  condition? — ^A.  There  are  localities  where  his  prices  are 
not  as  great  as  he  would  like,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  farmer  in  the 
West  is  pro8i)erous  to-day.  I  find  on  inquiry,  where  I  have  been  during  the  last 
two  years,  that  the  farmers  have  the  money  that  is  in  the  banks.  I  don't  do  a 
great  deal  of  traveling  now,  and  of  course  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  these  things. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  or  talked 
with  a  banker  in  the  last  two  years  but  would  say  that  in  his  locaHty  the  farmers 
have  the  money  in  the  banks.    From  that  I  conclude  they  are  doing  well. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  do  the  prices  this  year  compare  with  those 
of  lastyear? — A.  I  think,  probably  they  are  a  trifle  higher,  but  not  very  much. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean?    You  don't  mean  that  wheat  or  oats  are  higher,  or  x>ota- 

toes  are  higher?    You  may  take  the  lowest  price A,  1  have  not  kept  tab  on 

the  highest  and  lowest  price;  I  base  my  assertions  on  what  I  have  heard  men  say 
who  have  followed  the  markets  more  closely  than  I  have  done. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
potatoes;  potatoes  certainly  so,  and  both  oats  and  wheat  show  great  reductions. — 
A.  I  have  not  kept  tab  on  them,  but  I  do  remember  hearing  someone  say — ^he  was 
a  newspaper  man — and  he  said  he  x>aid,  as  a  rule,  a  little  more  than  usual;  that 
prices  were  a  little  bit  higher  than  usual. 

Q.  (BvMr.  Conger.)  How  about  the  prices  of  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs?    Are  they  lower  or  higher? — A.  I  think  they  are  higher. 

Q  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  don't  mean  that  they  are  higher  now?  Are 
you  comparing  them  with  any  tame  during  the  past  year?—  A.  I  have  not  got  the 
figures;  I  have  not  kept  a  very  close  tab,  as  I  say,  on  these  things,  but  I  think  the 
farmers  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  the  prices.  Horses  are  higher;  a  great  deal. 
Hogs  are  higher. 

Q.  Horses  have  come  up,  but  cattle  have  gone  down?— A.  It  is  a  general  impres- 
sion, but  I  should  say  they  have  not.  As  touching  on  the  relative  prices  of  beef, 
I  would  say  that  I  went  to  the  meat  market  the  other  da)r  and  the  butcher  told 
me  that  the  best  beef  was  getting  so  much  higher  than  it  was  that  the  people 
would  not  buy;  he  didn't  know  but  he  should  have  to  go  out  of  the  business  on 
that  account;  he  said  beef  was  getting  to  be  so  high  that  the  poorer  classes  would 
not  buy  it.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  commission  that  our  people  down  there  favor  a 
general  mileage  book  for  travelers  going  over  the  United  States  or  over  large  sec- 
tions of  territory,  and  I  desire  to  make  that  statement  in  their  behalf. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cokqer.)  What  class  of  people  are  directly  interested  in  this  mile- 
age-book question? — A.  Mostly  commercial  men. 

Q.  Commercial  men  and  employees  of  commercial  men.  Is  that  the  idea? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  that  mileage 
book  so  as  to  give  the  roads  in  sparsely  settled  countries  and  over  mountains  the 
rates  they  are  to  receive;  and  these  roads  running  throug^h  thickly  settled  com- 
munities and  on  level  grades,  the  rates  they  oug[ht  to  receive? — A.  I  don't  know. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroad  companies  might  adjust  these  things  if  they 
wanted  to.    For  instance,  the  tariff  rate  in  South  Dakota  is  4  cents  a  mile.    H 
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the  traveler  gets  a  mileage  book  on  the  roads  here  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile — 
if  he  gets  these  rebates  back  here  why  should  he  not  get  them  there?  The  theory 
of  the  4-cent  rate  as  against  the  3-cent  rate  on  other  roads  was  that  it  is  a  sparsely 
settled  country  and,  oi  course,  there  might  be  some  difficulties  of  that  land.  But 
the  railroads  alwajrs  seem  to  be  able  to  surmount  a  difficulty  when  they  want  to 
do  so,  in  my  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gongbr.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  for  a  road  to  handle 
passengers,  as  an  economical  proposition,  at  as  low  a  cost  per  mile  per  passenger 
m  South  Dakota  as  in  New  York? — A.  No ;  I  should  not  think  that  could  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  "Why  not? — A.  Because  they  don't  carry  enough 
people  at  a  time  on  a  train. 

Q.  Yon  mean  the  cost  per  mile  would  not  be  greater — ^the  actual  cost  of  run- 
ning?— ^A.  If  I  should  figure  that  out,  I  should  probably  say  that  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  train  in  South  Dakota  would  be  every  bit  the  same  as  the  cost  of  running 
it  in  New  York  State,  except,  perhaps,  the  cost  of  the  fuel;  but  I  should  say  that 
the  profit  to  be  made  would  dei)end  upon  the  number  of  passengers  carrid.  If 
a  train  should  only  carry  100  passengers  the  first  day's  travel  and  the  next  day 
should  carry  500,  of  course  the  railroad  would  make  more  the  second  day  than 
the  first. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  The  question  as  asked  was  not  as  the  Congressman 
put  it.  1  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  passengers  at  as  low  a  cost  per 
mile  per  x>a8senger  in  South  Dakota  as  in  New  York  State. — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
very  evident  it  can  not  be  done  in  a  sparsely  settled  and  mountainous  countrv 
as  cheap  as  it  can  in  the  Eastern  country,  where  there  is  many  times  as  much 
travel  and  where  the  cost  of  fuel  is  less. 

Q.  To  have  a  universal  mileage  book  going  over  the  entire  country  would 
work  an  injustice  to  some  raih-oads  ? — A.  The  recommendation  was  not  abso- 
lutely for  a  universal  mileage  book  through  those  large  and  sparsely  settled 
sections.  They  can  carry  passengers  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  1  think,  about 
as  cheap  as  they  can  in  New  York  or  Ohio;  I  don't  see  but  there  is  quite  as  much 
travel  in  these  sections  of  the  country  as  there  is  farther  east. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  2S,  1899. 

STATEMEVT  OE  ME.  AMOS  S.  MUSSELMAV , 

Grand  Rapids^  Mich, 

To  the  honorable  nvbcommission  on  traneportation  of  the  IndustricU  Commission, 
sitting  at  Chicago^  III, 

Gentlemen:  In  resx>onse  to  your  courteous  invitation  to  appear  before  your 
bod^  and  testify  relating  to  matters  touching  transportation  in  which  Grand 
Bapids  is  interested  or  has  just  grounds  for  complaint,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  a 
communication  on  this  subject  and  ask  for  it  your  patient  indulgence  and  careful 
consideration. 

1.  We  claim  that  the  rate  basis  for  Grand  Rapids  should  be  changed  from  96 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate  to  90  per  cent.  We  claim  that  we  are  justly  entitled 
to  this  per  cent  on  the  actual  mileage  basis  and  that  the  change  should  be  made 
operative  on  through  business  both  to  and  from  the  East.  Grand  Rapids  is  the 
natural  center  or  distributing  point  for  western  Michigan,  accommodating  a 
population  of  1,500,000  i)eople.  These  people  and  the  large  distributing  agencies 
in  our  city  have  a  right  to  demand  that  this  inequality  or  unjust  basis  in  the  cost 
of  freight  be  remedied. 

Milwaukee,  related  to  eastern  Wisconsin  as  Grand  Rapids  is  to  western  Michi- 
l^an,  has  a  100  per  cent  basis  of  Chicago  rate,  which,  by  her  actual  mileage,  she 
IS  not  entitled  to;  and  this  discrimination  is  more  apparent  when  the  fact  of  cheap 
lake  transit  which  is  afforded  to  western  Michigan  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
is  considered. 

In  1891,  when  Grand  Rapids  was  on  a  100  per  cent  basis,  our  board  of  trade, 
with  the  ^ood  offices  of  the  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.  Co.  and  the  C.  &  W.  M.  R.  R.  officials, 
placed  tms  matter  before  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  urging  our  just  claims 
for  a  90  per  cent  basis.  This  resulted  in  a  partial  remedy  by  our  being  granted  a 
96  per  cent  ratio. 

While  we  may  not  have  exhausted  all  the  remedial  powers  within  our  reach  to 
have  this  unjust  basis  righted,  yet  we  have  felt  that  to  take  this  matter  to  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commisfiion,  with  their  lack  of  power  to  enforce  compliance 
with  their  orders,  wonld  be  a  futile  attempt  and  waste  of  energy.  We  therefore 
nrge  that  you  recommend  to  Congress  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  be  enlarged  and  that  it  be  given  authority  to  make  its  orders  man- 
datory and  operative  on  any  date  it  may  name.  We  are  of  the  firm  o]^inion  that 
with  such  authority  vested  in  the  commission  many  unjust  discriminations  would 
be  speedily  remedied  and  the  i^ople's  interests  better  guarded  and  subserved. 

d.  As  re^rds  pooling,  we  thmk  that  it  should  be  legalized  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  reasons  are  several: 
First,  there  could  not  be  any  inducement  to  cut  rates,  as  each  trunk  line  would 
be  getting  its  agreed  share  of  tonnage,  as  the  tonnage  would  be  equidized.  If 
this  were  in  effect  we  certainly  should  not  see  one  of  tne  main  commodities  have 
a  9  to  10  cent  per  hundredweight  differential,  which  is  the  case  on  wheat  and  flour 
for  export. 

While  many  contend  that  pooling  is  wrong  a  greater  x>ortion  of  the  shippers 
think  otherwise,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  board  that  pooling  between  the  rail- 
roads would  eliminate  the  rate  cutting.  Were  it  not  for  rate  cutting  the  railroads 
could  carry  freight  at  a  lower  rate,  simply  because  they  would  not  be  carrying  a 
larffe  amount  of  freight  at  less  than  cost  to  them,  for  which  loss  the  rest  of  tne 
freight  has  to  make  up.  The  Middle  States,  mainly  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
are  the  ones  most  affected  by  these  cut  rates.  The  railroads  claim  they  do  no  cut- 
ting. While  they  say  they  do  not  cut  rates  east  of  Chicago,  they  do  from  Chi- 
cago and  from  tiie  Mississippi  River  points  to  the  seaboard,  and  all  the  trunk 
lines  carry  this  cut-rate  freight  across  the  Middle  States  and  accept  their  propor- 
tion of  this  cut  rate;  and  here  is  where  the  wrong  comes  in.  They  give  low  rates, 
as  stated,  from  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  i)oints,  but  not  east  of  there, 
consequently  the  shippers  of  these  Central  States  are  unjustly  discriminated 
against. 

We  believe  the  recommendations  of  your  commission  will  have  great  weight 
with  Congress,  and  as  all  agree  that  transportation  matters  in  this  country  are 
net  in  an  ideal  condition,  we  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  propositions  for 
your  consideration. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Ahos  S.  Musselman, 

President  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade, 


Chicago,  III.,  NoveTnber  2J^,  1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  E.  TUCEEB, 

Chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  10.10  a.  m.,  November  24, 1809,  in 
Chicago,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Tucker,  chairman  of 
the  Central  Freight  Association,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  concerning  transx>ortation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  Please  state  your  name. — ^A.  Joseph  F. 
Tucker. 

Q.  Your  post-office  address  and  official  connection. — A.  Chicago;  chairman  of 
the  Central  Freight  Association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Q,  J.  Harris.)  We  would  like  to  have  a  little  description  of  the 
organization  that  you  represent. — ^A.  Our  organization  is  composed  of  about  60 
roads — I  think  61  or  62.  The  boundary  of  our  association  is  from  Chicago  west, 
striking  the  Mississippi  River  at  Burlington,  then  south,  around  to  Pittsburg,  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  up  to  Buffalo,  and  then,  crossing  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  up  to  Mackinaw,  down  the  east  bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  back 
to  Chi^igo.  Within  that  territory  there  are  about  60  roads,  members  of  our  asso- 
ciation. We  have  bimonthly  meetings  and  such  other  meetings  as  necessitv  may 
require.  The  association's  organization  simply  provides  for  information  of  what 
each  road  is  doing.  There  is  no  agreement  of  any  kind;  each  road  is  at  liberty  to 
do  as  it  pleases. 

Q.  They  make,  you  might  say,  whatever  rates  they  please? — A,  Whatever  rates 
they  please. 

9*  And  the  other  roads  are  informed  of  these  rates;  they  know  what  they  are 
doing? — A.  As  a  rule,  the  roads  interested  in  any  particular  traffic  are  informed. 
If  a  case  came  up  of  necessity  for  reduction  of  rates  the  interested  roads  would 
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individaally  state  what  they  wanted,  and  that  information  wonld  be  sent  ont 
to  the  others. . 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  bnsinessin  yonr  territory  at  present? — A.  It  is  very 
largely  everytiiing.  For  instance,  oar  territory  comprises  the  10  large  Eastern 
lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  bnsiness  at  present? — ^A.  As  to  rates  or  the 
condition  of  business? 

Q.  As  to  amonnt  of  bnsiness. — ^A.  They  have  had  more  than  they  conld  do  for 
the  last  three  months. 

Q.  On  that  account  there  is  little  rate  tronble?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  there  was  less  rate  trouble,  and  I  think,  as  a  rule,  there  has  been 
more  said  about  rate  troubles  than  has  been  justified. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  these  discriminations. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
discriminations;  I  do  not  think  any  discrimination  could  long  continue  without 
being  known  to  everybody. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  this  charge  that  very  laree  shippers  get  advantages  over 
smaller  ones? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sucn  case.  Of  course  a  man  that  is 
a  large  shipper  and  does  a  large  wholesale  business,  like  several  pickers  or  large 
grain  men,  naturally  have  more  power  than  the  smaller  dealer.  That  is  exempU- 
Sed  in  almost  every  commercial  transaction. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  on  the  lejo^alizinj^of  pooling?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
a  legalized  pool,  under  proper  conditions,  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  stability  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  rates.  It  removes  any  feeling,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  of 
shippers  that  they  were  not  getting  equal  rates  with  their  neighbors;  they  often 
think  that  when  they  really  are. 

Q.  The  great  thing  in  railroad  rates,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  public  should  have 
as  low  rates  as  it  is  possible  to  have  and  let  the  railroads  exist  and  pay  their 
expenses  and  interest  properlj.  The  next  greatest  thin^  to  be  desired  is  that  all 
shippers  shall  be  on  an  equabty ,  to  do  away  with  discrimination.  Would  pooling 
do  away  with  discrimination?— A.  I  think  pooling  will  do  away  with  it.  I  think 
it  is  the  greatest  incentive  I  can  think  of  to  the  stability  of  rates.  Of  course  the 
shipper  feels  hurt  if  the  railroads  do  not  equalize  distances  and  markets.  But 
the  competition  is  pretty  sharp  among  the  railroads  themselves.  The  Gulf  com- 
X)etition  opening  up  presents  new  phases,  and  this  Montreal  competition  is  getting 
to  be  a  new  factor.  In  fact,  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  grain  shipped 
from  here  during  the  last  year  for  Montreal. 

Q.  Will  that  take  a  great  deal  of  freight  from  the  United  States  railroads?—- A. 
It  depends.  It  is,  of  course,  only  the  surplus  grain  that  is  exported.  I  think  it  is 
unwise  to  cripple  the  roads  so  that  they  could  not  meet  any  competition;  and 
then  as  to  foreign  countries'  wheat,  or  as  to  any  foreij^  competition  in  the  way 
of  transportation — ^but  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  that;  the  grain 
men  ou^t  to  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that  better  than  I.  I  think  with  the  rail- 
road facilities  now  between  here  and  the  seaboard  they  can  successfully  meet  the 
ordinary  competition.  This  year  they  have  really  been  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  lakes,  but  that  is  on  account  of  the  high  rates.  The  rate  between 
here  and  Buffalo  has  been  as  high  as  8  and  4  cents  a  bushel;  last  year  it  was 
three-fourths  of  a  cent.  I  think  the  reasonableness  of  rates  should  be  left  to  the 
courts;  let  the  railroads  show  that  they  are  reasonable.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  curtail  a  man's  income,  as  you  do  when  you  want  to  dictate  what  the  maxi- 
mum rate  shall  be,  and  at  the  same  time  not  help  him  out  on  his  expenses. 

Q.  In  that  case  what  protection  would  the  general  public  have  against  being 
held  up  by  high  and  excessive  rates? — A.  I  think  the  competition  of  the  countrv 
would  prevent  any  unreasonably  high  rates  by  any  pool;  and,  secondly,  I  think 
the  public  should  appeal  to  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Commission  if  they  are 
unreasonable.  But  I  think  the  final  resort  should  be  somewhere  where  the  rail- 
roads could  defend  themselves. 

Q.  The^  would  have  the  courts  as  a  last  resort,  even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission . — ^A.  (Interrupting.)  In  that  case  it  would  be  a  last  resort. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  understand  the  meetings  of  your  association  are 
twice  a  month?— -A.  No;  once  in  2  months. 

Q.  What  is  the  object?'-A.  To  consult  and  talk  over  matters ;  see  what  are  the 
necessities  of  any  reduction  of  rates  or  advance  of  rates. 

Q.  Who  are  present?— A.  The  general  freight  agents,  as  a  rule,  representing 
the  different  lines,  or  the  freight  traffic  officials. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  is  the  classification  committee?>-A.  The  Central 
Traffic  Association.  The  classification  committee  is  composed  of  6  members  of 
the  Central  Traffic  Association  and  9  others — there  are  15  m  all. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  This  is  a  successor  of  the  Central  Traffic  Associa- 
tion?—A,  Yes. 
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Q.  You  say  rate  questions  are  discussed  at  these  meetings;  these  are  compieti- 
ti ve  rates  that  are  discussed  ?— A.  Yes.  Anytlmig  relating  to  rates  is  competitive ; 
the  word  local  is  hardly  to  be  used  any  moie. 

Q.  The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  decide  upon  what  rate  you  think  you 
severally^  ought  to  put  in  force? — A.  No;  the  indiviaual  roads  settle  that. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  individual  general  freight  agents  come  there  with  a  defi- 
nite proposition  as  to  rates? — A.  No.  For  instance,  a  party  asks  for  a  rate  from 
a  certain  point  on  brick,  which  is  strongly  competitive — a  man  does  not  care 
where  it  comes  from — and  the  brick-interested  roads  come  there  and  talk  it  over. 

Q.  He  describes  the  situation  and  tells  what  rate  that  road  would  like  to  put 
into  effect?— A.  Yes. 

J.  Your  association  takes  action  on  that?— A.  The  interested  lines  do;  yes. 
.  And  make  a  recommendation  to  that  line?— A.  No;  they  state  what  they 
do.    The  interested  individual  lines  will,  say,  put  in  a  rate  from  Hammond  to 
Chicago  of  8  cents  a  hundred,  effective  January  1. 

Q.  The  agreement  thev  come  to  is  that  they  will  charge  the  same  rate? — ^A. 
There  is  no  agreement ;  the  interested  lines  say  thev  will  do  it. 

J>.  Isn't  there  an  understanding?— A.  No;  no  understanding  at  all. 
>.  Suppose  there  is  an  understanding  that  different  roads  are  ^oing  to  charge 
erent  rates  on  the  same  traffic?— A.  There  could  not  be;  they  will  have  to  issue 
tariffs  and  the  lowest  will  prevail. 

().  Supx)ose  there  is  an  understanding  that  different  roads  are  going  to  charge 
a  different  tariff  on  the  same  line  of  competitive  freight? — A.  This  could  not  be; 
it  would  be  from  the  same  point,  and  all  the  roads  leading  from  that  point  will 
Imow  it.  These  tariffs  have  to  be  filed  at  Washing^n,  and  we  get  information  of 
all  the  files  at  Washin£[ton,  and  send  out  that  information. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  it  is  unavoidable  that  the  competitive  roads  should  estab- 
lish the  same  rate?— A.  It  is  inevitable  that  they  would.  They  would  have  to  if 
they  did  any  business. 

Q.  That  is  tantamount  to  an  agreement  to  charge  the  same  rate. — ^A.  No;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  In  effect?— A.  No;  I  think  that  if  one  road  should  make  a  4-cent  rate  the 
others  would  have  to  make  a  4-cent  rate,  or  lower,  to  get  any  business. 

Q.  Then  it  is  true  that  each  individual  road  of  these  60  reports  to  the  association 
the  rates  it  proi>06es  to  put  into  effect?— A.  That  is  the  usual  course;  yes. 

Q.  And  iithere  is  an  objection ,  that  is  raised  and  discussed  in  your  association? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  natural  result  of  that,  is  there  not  considerable  pressure  brought  to 
becu*  on  the  individual  members  to  charge  a  rate  agreeable  to  all  parties? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pressure  at  au. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  these  published  rates  maintained? — A.  I  believe 
rates  are  well  maintained.  I  believe  wey  are  better  maintained  than  they  ever 
have  been.  Of  course,  it  is  very  natural  for  the  shipper  to  feel  that  he  is  not  get- 
ting the  lowest  rate,  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken  as  a  rule. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  of  no  discrimination;  do  you  mean  general  or  specific? — 
A.  I  mean  general.  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  cases  of  discrimination. 

8.  Is  the  Chicago  Great  Western  in  your  association?— A.  No. 
.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  action  is  taken  by  your  association  in  case 
of  a  vigorous  cut  in  the  rate  on  the  port  of  one  member?— A.  Just  as  other  rates; 
meet  It. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqeb.^  By  action  of  the  association?— A.  Not  action  of  the  asso- 
ciation; individual  action. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Is  anj  effort  put  forth  to  get  the  individual  to 
restore  the  rate? — ^A.  If  that  is  done,  it  ia  individual. 

8.  Does  the  correspondence  go  through  your  association? — A.  Not  often. 
.  Not  often;  it  sometimes  does?— A.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  case.    The 
member  that  puts  in  a  reduced  rate  does  it  on  reflection,  and  usually  has  some 
good  reason  for  it,  and  holds  to  it. 

Q.  You  think  the  situation  as  regards  rate  making  is  radically  different  in  your 
association  from  that  before  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  trans-Mis- 
souri case? — A.  We  endeavor  in  our  reorganization  to  avoid  any  violation  of  the 
law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  understood  among  the  railroad  men  of  Chicago  that 
the  Chicago  Ghreat  Western  enjoys  a  much  larger  volume  of  traffic  than  would 
naturally  go  to  it  because  of  the  pirating  of  rates  on  the  part  of  that  company? — 
A.  I  cotud  not  speak  understanoingly  of  that;  I  do  not  know.  They  are  in  the 
Northwest.  I  was  on  the  St.  Paul  some  years,  and  the  St.  Paul  used  to  bring  into 
Minneapolis  more  wheat  than  all  the  oth^r  roads  put  together.    They  made  what 
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they  call  milling-in-transit  rates,  and  would  have  a  carload  of  wheat  from  Dakota 
stop  at  Minneapolis  to  mill,  and  that  same  rate  wonld  apply  on  that  wheat  and 
on  the  flonr,  with  1^  cents  for  stopping  at  Minneapolis.  I  do  not  think,  in  the 
end,  any  pirating  of  any  rates  will  result  in  any  increased  tonnage,  because  it 
will  soon  be  met  oy  the  competitor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  public  rates 
are  not  maintained  and  that  the  railroads  can  not  maintain  them? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  in  the  Northwest,  but  I  should  say  in  our  association  the  opxK>site 
was  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  In  case  the  railroads  were  allowed  legally  to 
pool,  do  I  understand  you  to  favor  the  expansion  of  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  rates;  that  is,  to  revise  them? — A.  Not  as 
a  finality.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroads  should  have  a  reasonable  hearing  as 
to  what  reasonable  rates  were.  I  think  the  railroads  would  not  agree  to  it  unless 
there  was  some  provision  as  to  reasonable  rates.  I  think  there  should  be  just  as 
strong  a  law  against  unreasonably  low  rates  as  against  unreasonably  high  rates. 

p.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  fix  the  rate;  in  some  cases  it 
might  lower  it,  and  in  other  cases  it  might  think  a  rate  was  too  low.  That  would 
not  preclude  the  right  of  the  railroad  to  appeal  to  the  courts  from  their  decision. 
Do  1  understand  you  that  there  is  any  objection  to  that?— A.  I  should  not  think 
there  was  any.  I  understand  from  you  that  is  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  For 
instance,  the  commission  makes  a  ruhng 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  "With  the  exception  that  they  now  have  no  authority  to 
enforce  that  ruling;  is  not  that  the  case? — A.  Would  your  idea  be  that  the  rail- 
roads would  have  to  conform  to  the  rates  under  that  ruling  until  the  courts  ruled 
otherwise? 

Q.  That  would  seem  to  me A.  (Interrupting.)  I  should  not  favor  that. 

(J.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Why  not? — ^A.  Because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
fair  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  not  having  in  view  the  tonnage, 
and  expenses,  and  necessities  of  the  rate,  to  change  the  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Why  not,  if  the  roads  had  the  alternative  before  them  of 
not  entering  the  pool? — ^A.  I  am  only  favoring  a  pool  for  the  purpose  of  stability 
of  rates,  that  is  all;  it  would  be  an  mcentive  m  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Even  with  pooling,  without  any  6ui)ervision, 
how  could  you  be  certain  that  there  was  no  cutting  of  rates  and  no  rebates 

f'ven? — A.  I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  I  am  certain  of  but  very  few  things, 
could  not  be  certain  unless  I  haa  definite  knowledge,  but  I  believe  it  would 
remove  a  great  many  of  the  incentives  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  given  a 
hearing  ui)on  a  certain  rate  there  would  be  any  great  danger  that  they  would  do 
an  injustice  to  the  railroads? — ^A.  I  can  hardly  answer  that.  It  might  be  so  and 
it  might  be  otherwise.  To  illustrate,  take  the  rates  to-day  on  grain  from  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  board  of  trade  rei)ort  shows  that  they  received  last  year 
330,000,000  bushels  of  grain;  in  1897  they  received  297,000,000  bushels.  That  does 
not  look  as  if  they  were  discriminated  a^inst.  We  have  to  haul  that  grain  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi  in  competition  with  the  Gulf;  we  nave  to  calculate  the 
ocean  rate  from  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  extra  insurance,  elevator 
charges,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  getting  that  grain  through  the  gate- 
ways and  meeting  the  competition. 

Q.  Is  it  not  to  De  supposed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
consider  all  these  things  in  passing  upon  these  rates?— A.  They  could  not;  no.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  the  long  ana  short  haul  clause  might  be  abrogated.  It 
forces,  for  instance,  the  same  rate  from  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kansas  City 
to  Liverpool  the  same  as  via  Galveston;  it  forces  the  same  rates  rrom intermedi- 
ate points  where  there  is  not  the  same  competition,  not  the  same  necessity. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  As  I  imderstand,  you  see  no  reasonable  objection 
to  a  law  that  would  keep  the  railroads  that  were  evil  disposed  off  the  people,  and 
then  keep  the  x)cople  off  the  railroads;  put  them  on  absolutely  fair  terms  as 
between  the  public  and  themselves? — ^A.  (jertainly  not. 

Q.  Do  you  Delieve  in  relentless  comi)etition? — ^A.  Unrestricted  competition  in  the 
end  is  ruin. 

Q.  Is  it  not  ruinous  to  grocery  men,  farmers,  laborers — any  other  line  of  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  Railroading  is  simply  a  commercial  transaction;  it  is  selling  transpor- 
tation. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  railroading  you  necessarily  have  what  is  known  as  the  unrelia- 
ble railroad  man,  the  same  as  we  have  the  unreliable  lawyer,  merchant,  or  men 
in  other  lines;  that  is,  men  that  will  break  in  upon  agreements  and  start  a  cut 
that  not  only  affects  the  public,  but  affects  railroads;  not  only  affects  the  railroads, 
but  the  public.    If  a  poolinj^  arrangement  could  be  enacted  and  put  under  a  good 
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board,  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  do  yon  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  benefit  the  roads  as  well  as  the  public? — A.  I  think  a  legalized  x)ooling 
law  would  be  a  strong  factor  toward  the  maintenance  of  rates,  and  stop  a  good 
deal  of  the  unsatisfactory  feeling;  yes. 

Q.  And  I  supx>08e  there  is  no  question  but  that  railroad  managers,  traffic  man- 
agers, confer  and  reason  with  one  another  against  lowering  a  rate  or  raising  a 
rate,  just  as  grocery  men  do,  or  men  in  any  other  line  of  business,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole? — A.  They  do  reason  together;  but  unlike  the  grocery  man,  perhaps, 
they  can  not  go  out  of  business,  and  they  must  meet  the  competition  they  encounter. 

Q.  Is  it  your  jud^ent  that  these  companies  with  the  irreconcilable  managers 
are  a  benefit  to  the  Dusiness? — ^A.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  think  there  is  more  said 
in  re^^d  to  discrimination  than  is  warranted.  Between  here  and  the  East,  with 
that  immense  tonnage,  the  lines  were  hauling  yesterday,  I  think,  something  like 
15,000  tons  of  grain;  I  think  it  is  im]^8sible  for  any  shipper  to  have  a  reduced 
rate  without  everybody  else  knowing  it  very  quickly. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  have  a  drawback  syst^  that  you  do  not  know? — ^A. 
Oh,  yes;  of  course,  that  is  possible. 

Q.  Mr.  Huntington,  I  suppose  you  know  qxdt^  well? — A.  C.  P.  Huntingon?  I 
know  him  by  reputation  only. 

Q.  He  stated  a  while  ago  before  the  Senate  committee  that  the  Santa  Fe,  when 
it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  developed  a  state  of  facts  showing  it  had  paid 
over  $7,000,000  in  drawbacks;  now  if  that  be  true,  did  the  other  roads  mow  it? — A. 
No.  I  should  think  they  would  know  it  if  the  Santa  Fe  got  a  greater  tonnage 
than  they  would  otherwise  get;  I  think  the  other  roads  would  have  discovered 
that  there  was  something  wrong. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  i)ower  to  prevent  it? — A.  The  only  power  would  be  to 
reduce  rates. 

Q.  That  meant  ruin? — ^A.  That  meant  ruin  if  they  went  far  enough. 

O.  Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  reliable  roads  to  have 
such  a  legal  regulation  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  that  system  of  doing  business? — 
A.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  And  it  would  not  injure  the  railroad  system  of  the  country? — ^A.  To  prevent 
the  rebates? 

Q.  To  prevent  rebates,  discriminations,  and  special  favors. — A.  Oh,  yes;  no 
doubt  of  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  had  before  this  commission  some  very  glaring  instances  of 
these  rebates,  related  by  men  that  received  the  rebates.  The  tendency  has  all 
been  to  give  rebates,  as  far  as  shown  before  us,  to  the  men  best  able  to  pay  the 
tariff  rate.    Do  you  believe  that  iS  morally  right?— A.  No. 

8.  Do  you  approve  of  that?— A.  No. 
.  You  would  also  be  willing  to  aid  the  xieople  as  well  as  the  railroads  in  pre- 
venting such  conditions? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.^  Believing  these  things,  how  can  you  make  the 
statement  that  transportation  is  merely  something  to  be  sold? — A.  As  railroading 
is  a  commercial  transaction,  they  sell  transportation.  Unlike  other  commercial 
enterprises,  they  are  obliged  to  sell  all  at  the  same  price.  I  do  not  think  any 
different  condition  can  long  exist. 

O.  Then,  it  is  not  something  to  be  sold  in  the  open  market  as  commodities  are 
sold;  it  is  simply  to  be  sold  at  a  price  equal  to  all? — ^A.  Necessarily;  like  the  open 
market  of  other  goods,  it  would  finally  land  in  the  same  place. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  it  ought  to  be  the  nation's  business  to  say  that  this  service  is 
to  be  sola  equally  to  all? — A.  I  think  discriminations  should  stop. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  nation's  business  to  see  that  they  do  stop? — A.  Oh, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Stickney  took  the  ground  that  transportation  was  simply  something  to 
be  sold  and  bartered,  the  same  as  commodities. — A.  I  can  not  agree  with  him. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  recognize  that  a  railroad  is  a  quasi-public 
institution? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  are  willing,  and  the  roads  with  which  you  are  associated  are  willing, 
that  there  be  a  reasonable  Government  regulation? — A.  I  could  not  sx>eak  for  the 
roads.    I  can  only  give  my  own  personal  opinion. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  reliable  roads  would  approve  of  a  just  regula- 
tion on  the  lines  you  have  designated? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  In  fixing  the  rates  from  various  cities  or  shipping  centers 
in  the  West  to  the  seaboard — to  New  York,  we  will  say — Chicago  is  taken  as  a 
basis  and  called  100  per  cent,  and  other  cities  are  given  a  per  cent,  sometimes 
lower  and  sometimes  higher,  according  to  distance.  Can  you  tell  us  how  these 
rates  or  percentages  are  fixed?— A.  That  was  reached  through  what  was  called 
years  ago  the  joint  rate  committee.    For  instance,  the  Mississippi  River  was  the 
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dividing  line;  the  western  roads  hauled  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  do  to-day,  at  the  same  rates,  and  there  was  an  equalizer  pat  in  there.  The 
rates  to  these  x>oints  being  the  same,  and  from  these  points  being  the  same,  it 
miade  the  same  rate  throug[h  all  gateways.  The  100  per  cent  arrangement,  Chi- 
cago basis — Louisville  having  the  same  basis — ^was,  as  you  see,  largely  compara- 
tive. Thus,  the  east  bank  oi  the  Missistdppi  River  being  116  per  cent,  the  west 
bank  is  plus.  Some  of  the  western  lines,  as  you  know,  have  small  volumes  of  ton- 
nage, and  therefore  correspondingly  heavier  operating  expenses;  that  adds  to  that 
percentage  basis  somewhat.  The  eastern  roads  X)ay  the  western  roads,  for  instance, 
out  of  that  1 16  per  cent  20  per  cent,  and  they  take  the  balance.  That  is  the  way 
that  was  arranged,  and  it  runs  through  to  Buffalo.  For  instance,  BufEalo  has  got, 
I  think,  two-thirds  of  the  Chicago  rate. 

Q.  The  St.  Louis  rate  is  116  per  cent?— A.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  per  cent 
plus;  that  is,  the  bridge  toll.    It  is  arbitrary,  but  has  to  be  x)aid. 

Q.  Are  these  rates,  100  per  cent  and  116  per  cent,  proportionate  to  the  distances 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis?— A.  Yes;  the  100- 
X)er-cent  territory — ^we  have  a  map;  I  wish  I  had  it  here,  and  it  would  show  you 
at  a  glance.  It  runs  up  into  Micnigan — 95  per  cent  up  around  Detroit.  It  is  on 
distance. 

(2-  Detroit  is  95  x>er  cent?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  Detroit  is;  it  is,  I  should 
think,  less  than  95  ]^r  cent,  i>06sibly  about  85  per  cent. 

Q.  I  think  Detroit  is  78  per  cent,  not  wishing  to  give  testimony  m^lf ,  how- 
ever.— ^A.  The  difference  in  rate  is  a  little  different  from  the  proportionate  dis- 
tance, for  this  reason,  that  it  is  fairer  on  a  long  haul  to  charge  less  ner  ton  x>er 
mile  as  you  increase  ^our  distance.  That  is,  the  terminal  expense  is  tne  same  for 
a  haul  of  50  miles  as  it  would  be  for  a  haul  of  500;  so  that  would  change  the  per- 
centMre  a  little. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Indianapolis  rate  is?— A.  I  think  the  Indianax>olis  rate 
is  about  100,  perhaps  96;  somewhere  along  there,  I  think  96  or  98;  the  100  runs 
down  to  Louisville,  I  know. 

Q.  We  will  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  the  actual  distance  from  New  York  to 
Detroit  is  72  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  that  the 
actual  rate  in  effect  is  78  per  cent.  That  additional  6  per  cent,  as  I  understand, 
serves  for  terminal  charges?— A.  It  would  be,  as  I  say,  a  less  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
as  vou  increase  the  distance. 

Q.  As  that  distance  was  less,  the  point  nearer  New  York,  that  6  per  cent  arbi- 
trary would  be  increased?— A.  Yes,  to  a  slight  degree,  always,  as  the  distance 
lessens. 

Q.  Supposing  a  town  was  exactly  90  per  cent  of  the  distance  to  Chicago,  ought 
that  additional  terminal  charge  to  be  as  much  as  6  per  cent? — A.  It  might  be 
changed  to  a  slight  degree.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Indianapolis  is  on  the 
direct  mileage  basis. 

<).  But  to  reduce  this  arbitrary  charge  as  the  distance  increases  would  be  the 
fair  principle?— A.  Yes ;  I  think  distance  must  necessarily  be  a  large  factor  in 
transportation,  except,  perhaps,  where  this  strong  competition,  like  the  Gulf  or 
some  other  competition,  comes  in.  Then,  you  have  to  meet  the  rates  your 
neighbors  set. 

&  If  the  distance  was  90  yer  cent,  to  charge  96  per  cent  would  be  too  much? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  like  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that  xmHl  I  had  looked 
into  the  circumstances  of  such  a  case.  There  might  be  some  reasons  that  would 
gpvem  my  conclusion.  But  I  think  the  original  joint  rate  percentages  were  con- 
sidered very  carefully  some  16  years  ago,  and  were  taken  up  on  tne  merits  of 
each  case.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  any  road  that  felt  its  town  was  hurt  by  96 
per  cent,  when  it  should  have  92  per  cent,  would  have  stated  it  and  it  would 
nave  been  corrected.  We  have  corrected  that  map  to  some  extent ;  not  a  great 
deal ;  it  has  lasted  well. 

Q.  Suppose  the  shippers  of  such  a  town  thought  the  rate  was  too  high ;  to 
whom  should  they  go  for  a  reduction? — A.  They  would  simply  deal  wiw  the 

general  freight  agent  of  the  initial  road.  For  instance,  Indianapolis  has  four  or 
ve  general  freight  agents  there — the  Peoria  and  Eastern,  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western,  and  others— and  they  would  say.  We  are  not  fairly  treated. 

Q.  That  initial  road,  unless  it  had  a  through  line  of  its  own,  would  have  to  deal 
witn  other  roads,  would  it  not?— A.  As  a  rule,  the  eastern  connections  of  our 
roads  take  it  for  granted  that  the  men  that  originate  the  business  know  the  most 
about  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  as  a  rule  carry  out  what  they  suggest. 

Q.  Is  there  anvthing  binding  through  your  association  on  these  roads,  the  con- 
necting lines?— A.  No  penalty,  or  anvthing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  this  arrangement  originally  made  through  your  association,  the  x>er- 
centage  arrangement?— A.  That  was  made  15  or  20  vears  ago;  you  will  see  the 
necessity  in  the  way  of  equality  of  points  for  some  such  arrangement. 
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Q.  Oh,  yes;  I  see  the  necessity  for  it. — ^A.  They  have  been  well  satisfied;  there 
has  been  very  little  complaint  about  it.  A  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  of  20 
cents  carries  at  once  that  rate  from  Mississippi  River  pointfr--116  per  cent. 

Q.  We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  the  burden  or  maintaining  or  reducing 
these  rates  rests  principally  with  the  road  that  initiates  the  freight?— A.  Yes.  To 
illustrate,  here  isPittsburg,  in  the  pig-iron  district.  Somethinfi^  comes  up;  pig  iron 
is  eititier  advanced  or  reduced.  The  Pittsburg  representatives  near  the  complaints 
of  the  shippers  and  look  into  the  case,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  shipper  and  the 
railroads  meet  and  it  is  fairly  considered  all  around. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  About  that  difference,  I  suppose  you  know  it  is 
the  history  of  other  lines  of  business.  For  instance,  manufacturing  plants  get  bet- 
ter prices  nearer  home,  do  they  not,  usually?  For  instance,  a  milling  plant  sells 
its  surplus  usually  at  a  less  price  than  it  does  the  quantity  necessary  to  supply  its 
home  customers.  —A.  I  heard  Mr.  Counselman  testify  that  he  saw  American  nour 
sold  in  London  cheaper  than  in  New  York. 

Q.  Is  that  not  natural? — ^A.  I  can  not  understand  it.  Of  course  io  other  com- 
mercial transactions  I  presume  they  sell  the  same  article.  I  know  they  do  sell 
salt  for  different  prices,  according  to  the  locality  where  it  is  going. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  in  all  lines  of  business  that  the  surplus  goes  for  a 
less  price  than  the  general  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  here  is  a  milling  concern.  They  used  to  complain  of  a  mill 
right  where  I  lived.  They  said  that  800  miles  away  they  could  buy  the  flour 
cheaper  than  thejr  could  at  home.  Still,  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  I 
was  interested  in  it,  that  the  flour  we  sold  at  the  distant  point  we  sold  at  actual 
cost,  because  we  tiad  to  run,  anyway,  so  much  or  shut  down,  and  had  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus.  Does  not  that  cut  some  flffure  in  railroading? — ^A.  We  are  doing  that 
to  some  extent  to-day.  For  instance,  the  rate  on  export  com  is  2  cents  lower  than 
the  domestic.  It  is  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  and  meeting  foreign  competition — 
meeting  competition  that  the  local  interests  do  not  meet. 

Q.  Is  that  not  necessary  for  both  railroad  and  consumer? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  wisest  things  for  this  country  at  large  to  move  this  surplus  crop  out. 

Q.  For  instance,  take  a  ^[reat  iron  plant,  and  if  you  may  have  its  product  for 
the  f  orei^  market  at  practically  cost,  that  enables  you  to  supply  it  with  its  domes- 
tic supphes,  such  as  ores  and  other  things  that  you  do  make  a  profit  on?— A.  I 
really  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  had  occasion  once  to  contract  for  the  surplus 
coal  of  a  mine.  I  was  with  the  Dlinois  Central  then.  They  sold  that  surplus 
coal  much  cheaper  than  they  did  the  general  supply,  and  by  our  purchasing  it — 
we  agreed  to  take  the  surplus,  whatever  it  was — ^uiey  were  enabled  to  keep  that 
mine  open  and  to  keep  the  thing  going. 

Q.  It  developed  the  business  at  home? — ^A.  It  kept  the  mine  open.  If  we  had 
not  taken  that  surplus  the  coal  miner  told  me  he  could  not  have  kept  it  goin^; 
and,  of  course,  it  was  for  our  interest,  as  the  mine  was  on  the  road,  to  keep  it 
open. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  cut  some  fig^u^  ui  the  shipping  rate,  moving  the  sur- 
plus?— ^A.  Yes.  Independent  of  that,  the  export  traffic  is  very  large  in  its  volume; 
It  loads  the  cars  heavily,  export  grain  and  export  flour  also,  and  can  be  moved 
with  fully  as  much  profit  to  the  railroad  as  other  freight  locally,  in  smaller 
volume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  it  not  be  sood  public  policy  on  the  part  of  rail- 
roads to  place  fiour  on  the  same  footing  witn  wheat,  if  there  is  an  equal  demand 
for  it  abroad,  looking  to  the  giving  of  employment  to  our  mills  and  our  workers 
in  the  mills? — A.  I  think  the  transportation  rates  should  be  based  on  the  value, 
which  carries  with  it  the  risk  to  the  railroads;  and  I  think  also  the  volume  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  law  provides  the  carload  as  the  unit.  I  think  the 
manufactured  article  should  always  be  charged  more  tluuathe  raw  material,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  of  less  weight. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  loaded  to  the  capacity  of  the  car;  there  will  be  as  much  in 
weight  of  the  manufactured  article  placed  in  the  car,  and  placed  there  at  the 
exx>ense  of  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Ought  not  the  railroads  to  haul  it  at 
the  same  rate  as  wheat? — ^A.  Then  there  will  come  in  the  terminal  expense  and 
the  risk.  Export  flour  from  Minneapolis  loaded — ^I  think  the  statistics  eObow — 
about  two-thirds  what  the  wheat  was  loaded.  To  illustrate,  60,000  pounds  can  be 
loaded  of  com  and  wheat. 

Q.  Millers  say  they  can  load  60,000  pounds  of  flour. — ^A.  The  loading  being  even, 
the  only  thing  I  can  see  is  the  value  of  the  article  moved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Might  not  the  railroads  be  in  part  responsible  for  the 
average  smaller  carload,  by  furnishing  to  the  millers  smaller  cars,  and  furnishing 
for  the  wheat  shippers  new  and  larger  cars?— A.  Those  figures  I  saw  did  not  take 
that  in. 
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Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  this  flour  exiwrted?  Is  it  equal  to  the  flour  mann- 
factured  for  home  consumption?— A.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  can  not  manu- 
facture any  article  without  its  costing  more  than  the  raw  material,  taking  the 
whole  output.    It  must  cost  more  than  that  by  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Q.  That  is  a  general  rule. — A.  It  is  a  matter  of  evidence  that  that  export  flour 
bears  about  the  same  price  as  the  wheat;  but  I  think  you  would  have  to  go  into  that 
pretty  deeply  to  see  whether  they  did  not  use  the  poor  wheat  for  the  export.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  if  you  took  the  books  of  the  miller  and  saw  what  he  paid  for  the 
wheat  and  what  he  received  for  the  flour,  he  must  have  had  some  profit. 

Q.  Might  not  a  large  proportion  be  in  the  offal?— A.  That  is  the  same  thing, 
you  know. 

Q.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  to  me  quite  possible  that  the  value  of  the 
flour  is  not  ereatly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  wheat,  particularly  as  I  think  it 
is  a  fact,  ana  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has  been  testified  to  before  the  commission, 
that  the  quality  of  the  flour  exported  does  not  equal  that  of  the  flour  for  home 
consumpnon.  —  A.  I  think  that  was  the  testimony,  that  it  was  of  about  the  same 
price.  We  have  a  grain  list;  from  the  spirit  of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads,  perhaps  because  of  their  inability  to  say  no,  a  great  many  articles  have 
been  addea  to  that  ^ain  Hst;  they  run  from  com  products  up.  We  are  moving 
that  at  the  same  price  as  com.  But  there  is  a  risk  which  the  railroads  assume; 
frequently  the  rauroads  are  insurers  of  the  property.  As  a  rule,  there  would  be 
a  very  much  lighter  load.  Cerealine  can  only  load  26,000  pounds,  while  com  can 
load  60,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  not  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  theory  of  the 
millers  that  the  cause  of  the  discrimination  against  American  flour  is  that  the 
railroads  are  themselves  merchandisers  of  wheat  ? — A.  Yon  mean  owners  of  4t  ? 
No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  of 
course,  but  I  do  not  credit  that  at  all,  and,  as  I  said  in  speaking  of  competition, 
I  do  not  think  any  such  thing  could  long  continue  without  those  not  in  it  know- 
ing something  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  there  not  a  custom  also  of  charging  a  higher 
rate  on  a  valuable  article  than  on  a  less  valuable,  without  considering  tne  risk  of 
the  railroad  at  all,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy? — ^A.  At  times,  on  account, 
mainly  of  the  necessities  of  the  particular  case.  The  classification  is  really  based 
on  the  value,  bulk,  and  risk.  To  illustrate,  here  are  spring  beds  that  are  bulky; 
they  would  not  be  moved  as  cheaply  as  pig  lead. 

Q.  Is  not  the  idea  of  what  the  article  will  stand  in  transx>ortation  also  con- 
sidered ? — ^A.  In  a  particular  way;  yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  take  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  There  is  no  risk  in 
moving  the  ores.  Ttiey  will  say  that  ores  which  run  so  much  to  the  ton  will  be 
moved  to  the  smelter  for  $10  a  ton  ;  here  is  another  ore  that  will  barely  stand 
transportation,  and  they  say,  we  will  move  that  for  $6  a  ton.— A.  That  is  on 
account  of  the  value;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  theory  of  what  the  article  is  able  to  stand  ? — A.  Yes;  what 
the  article  in  view  of  its  value  should  pay,  or  is  able  to  stand. 

Q.  You  find  that  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  industry  of  the  country? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Therefore  you  can  not  have  a  stated  rate  for  bulk  ? — A.  No;  we  are  guided 
ennrely  by  the  official  classification.  There  are  three  classifications,  the  Offi- 
cial, Southern,  and  Western;  I  think  there  is  still  another,  the  Transcontinental. 
These  classes  here  are  for  these  light,  bulky,  valuable  articles  ;  then,  we  run  to 
six  classes,  and  I  think  the  Western  has  nine. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  November  S4, 1899. 

TESTIHOITT  OF  MB.  JOHH  F.  WOFFIH DIH , 

Chairman  of  Chicojgo  East-bound  Freight  Committee. 

The  subcommlssion  on  transportation,  bein^  in  session  on  the  morning  of 
November  24, 18W,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  John  F.  Woffindin  was 
duly  sworn  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full. —A.  John  F. 
Woffindin. 

Q.  Your  place  of  business,  address,  and  official  connection. — ^A.  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago. 
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(^.  Are  yon  connected  with  the  freight  association? — A.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  east-bonnd  freight  committee. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  this  organization,  as  to  freight  and  freight  rates? — 
A.  Onr  object  is  that  of  a  statistical  bnrean;  we  also  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
industries  around  Chicago,  and  what  connection  thev  have  with  the  various 
roads.  There  are  1,200  of  them,  and  we  keep  a  record  of  their  location  and  what 
it  costs  to  make  deliveries  thereto.  We  frequently  have  to  meet  and  discuss 
questions  as  they  may  come  up  in  relation  to  our  transportation  on  Eastern  roads 
and  the  rates.  We  Keep  a  record  of  the  minimum  rates  so  that  we  can  at  any 
time  know  what  the  minimum  rate  is  from  Chicago  to  any  ESastem  point. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  is  this  committee  made  up? — A.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ten  Eastern  trunk  lines,  the  C.  and  E.  I.,  and  C,  I.  and  L.  are  also 
members.  The  trunk  lines  are:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  Chicago  and  Erie;  Grand  Trunk;  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southeiii;  Michigan  Central;  Pan  Handle;  Fort  Wayne;  New  York  Central, 
and  St.  Louis  and  Wabash. 

Q.  What  officials  of  the  railroads  are  represented? — ^A.  The  freight  officials  of 
the  roads  in  Chicago;  the  assistant  general  freight  agent,  or  the  general  freight 
agent,  as  he  may  have  charge  of  the  offices. 

(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Of  each  road?— A.  Yes. 
Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rate-making  power? — A.  No. 
You  simply  keep  a  record  of  it? — A.  Yes.    Of  course,  we  have  the  record  of 
the' short  line — the  line  that  has  the  lowest  rate  of  freight  for  the  accommodation 
of  business,  and  also  a  record  of  the  other  lines  that  have  a  similar  rate. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  In  keeping  this  record  have  vou  watched  the  prices 
of  railroads,  and  have  you  found  out  what  the  various  railways  are  doing  m  the 
various  rates;  is  it  the  object  of  your  association  to  keep  each  member  informed? — 
A.  Yes.    If  a  road  reduces  the  rate  we  make  a  record  of  it  and  advise  the  others. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  roads  reduce  the  rate  without  letting  you  know? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  know  anything  about  it  if  they  did? — ^A.  The  probabilities  are 
that  we  would  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  make  discoveries  in  this  direction? — ^A.  Of  course, 
we  keep  a  full  record  of  their  tariffs  and  it  would  be  a  case  of  neglect  on  the  pait 
of  my  clerks  if  they  did  not  report  if  any  change  was  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  notice  do  they  give  of  a  change  of  tariff;  I 
mean  the  number  of  days? — A.  If  there  was  no  neglect  in  reporting  I  would  find 
it  out  from  the  tariff  they  would  send  me,  which  would  be  tne  -asaal  tariff  they 
file  with  the  Interstate  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Don't  you  endeavor  to  find  out  in  other  ways  than 
by  inspection  of  their  published  tariff? — A.  I  don*t  see  how  we  could  find  out  in 
any  otner  way.  I  guess  we  could  find  out  from  our  billings  in  our  statistical  work. 
I  think  my  attention  would  be  called  to  it  in  some  way  if  such  were  the  fact,  and 
rebates  had  been  offered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  rates  not  been  put  down  to  such  a  minimum 
figure  that  discriminations  or  rebates  would  hardly  be  expected  on  the  part  of 
railroads  for  the  last  few  years? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  true.  Last  summer  rates  were 
at  such  a  low  rate  that  I  dont  think  a  road  could  possibly  have  discriminated 
without  losing  money. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  there  is  discrimination  among  certain  individuals 
by  the  railroads? — ^A.  I  don't  know  of  any.  I  have  merely  learned  from  the  reports 
in  the  papers;  I  don't  know  anything  atiout  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  freight  discrimination? — ^A.  I  think  quite  prob- 
ably there  is,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  position,  being  entirely  occupied  with  freight  rates  and  trans- 
portation matters,  you  would  be  in  a  pretty  good  position  to  judge,  would  you 
not? — A.  I  don't  see  how  I  could. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  legalized  pooling? — ^A.  I  don't  think 
that  I  have.  My  views  are  pretty  much,  the  same  as  those  expressed  by  Mr. 
Tucker.    What  I  would  say  on  that  subject  would  be  merely  a  repetition. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  a  governmental  oversight  of  this  pooling  arrangement,  if 
one  should  be  made,  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  ODmmission  ? — A.  Yes,  I 
would  favor  a  legalized  pooling,  and  I  suppose  that  would  have  some  supervision. 


Q.  Some  governments  supervision?— -A.  Yes. 


For  what  term  of  years  do  you  think  a  pool  should  be  entered  into  ? — A.  I 
should  say  not  less  than  five  years.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Why  do  you  object  to  a  yearly  change?— A.  I  think  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  creating  of  a  pool  are  such  tnat  the  several  phases  and  various  conditions 
would  have  to  be  considered,  and  they  are  such  that  it  would  be  impossible 
from  year  to  year  to  change  a  pool  and  have  it  on  the  proper  basis. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  there  be  anything  in  the  way  of  a  readjustment 
every  year  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  year  ?— A.  It  would  dex>end  alto- 
gether on  the  circumstances  about  changing.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
stability  of  the  rates  to  be  assured,  and  that  the  X)Ool  should  have  a  certain  tariff. 

Q,  ^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  do  away  almost 
entirely  with  discrimination  and  the  giving  of  rebates  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  could  be 
so  formed  that  it  would. 

niegal  discriminations?— A.  Tes. 

Would  you  make  the  penalties  imprisonment  or  fines?— A.  I  don't  know 
really  that  I  care  to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Would  not  fines  oe  more  effective? — A.  Yes;  if  they  would  enforce  them 
and  they  were  severe  enough. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  either  fines  or  imprisonment  could 
be  imposed?— A.  That  would  depend  upon  the  legislature. 

Q.  Suppose  the  legislature  passed  a  law  making  it  an  offense  to  cut  the  rate  and 
imposed  a  fine  for  a  violation  of  the  law,  do  you  think  that  it  should  be 
enforced? — ^A.  As  I  said  before,  it  depends  entirely  on  their  executive  ability  to 
carry  out  what  they  propose.  I  think  there  is  no  question,  as  a  practical  matter, 
but  what  it  should  oe  enforced.  It  would  depend  on  the  legal  machinery  that  was 
employed  in  enforcing  it. 

Q.  Would  it  require  any  special  legal  machinery  to  enforce  it?— A.  I  don't 
know.  It  might  be  necessary.  I  don*t  see  why  it  should  be,  in  a  penal  way.  I 
think  it  could  be  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  A  bill  not  providing  for  suits  for  damages  for  the 
breaking  of  the  agreement,  or  without  fines  definitely  set  forth  for  each  offense, 
would  be  of  no  effect,  would  it? — A.  Very  probably  not.  I  think  to  make  it 
ox)erative  it  would  have  to  be  subject  to  x)enalties. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  said  that  if  there  were  discriminations 
witnin  the  last  2  years,  in  your  judgment,  the  roads  that  did  so  carried  the 
freight  at  a  loss? — A.  No;  I  didn^t  say  that.  I  was  asked  the  <}ue8tion  as  to 
whether  the  current  published  rates  were  so  low  that  anything  earned  below  that 
would  be  at  a  loss. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would. — ^A.  Yes;  I  say  so  now. 

Q.  Under  the  low  discriminating  rates? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  they  were 
discriminating. 

Q.  If  any  roads  should  discriminate,  it  would  usually  be  the  weak  roads,  would 
it  not?  Is  not  that  the  general  custom  of  the  weaker  roads? — A.  That  would 
depend  on  circumstances.    In  an  ordinarv  way  I  suppose  that  would  be  true. 

Q.  You  said  they  were  running  at  a  loss  if  they  were  carrying  it  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  published  freight? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  presumed  to  carry  it  for  a  reasonable  rate? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  a  road  that  is  running  its  machinery  any  way,  and  not  carrying  loaded 
cars,  might  lessen  that  loss  by  taking  this  freight  at  actual  cost,  might  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Then  would  not  a  reasonable  rate  fixed  by  Congress  really  benefit  all  the 
strong  roads  and  protect  them  against  the  weaker  roads,  who  were  undertaking 
to  cut  down  expenses? — A.  A  reasonable  rate  might  do  that,  certainly. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection  to  that? — A.  I  see  no  objection  provided  the  rate  is 
made,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  also  with  some  consideration  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  roads. 

Q.  You  don't  doubt  but  that  the  action  of  Congress  would  be  reasonable  on 
botn  sides,  do  you? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise. 

(j.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  the  prihcipal  objection  to  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations is  not  so  much  to  the  rate  itself  as  giving  special  favors  appl3dng  to 
one  merchant  and  thereby  tearing  down  the  trade  ot  another:  building  up  one 
community  and  tearing  down  another,  or  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  the 
destruction  of  another? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  so,  in  a  general  way,  yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  the  real  public  clamor  is  about — ^that  is,  supposed  favor- 
itism?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgement  that  the  roads  you  represent  would  object  to  such  a 
law  as  womd  put  every  shipper,  every  community,  and  every  individual  upon  an 
equal  standing  as  to  the  rates?^A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  for  the  roads,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  sse  no  objection  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  judgment  of  the  reputable  roads  ?— A.  They  would  be,  I  think, 
very  glad  to  have  anything  that  would  insure  them  stable,  and  at  the  same  time 
reasonable,  rates. 

Q.  You  have  no  apprehension  that  a  board  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, appointed  oy  the  jft-esident.  would  be  unreasonable  ?— A,  I  have  no 
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• 
reason  to  snppose  so,  no.    If  the  facts  were  properly  stated  before  them,  I  wonld 
have  every  reason  to  believe  their  action  would  oe  reasonable. 

Q.  They  have  always  been  patient  in  hearing  both  sides,  have  they  not? — A. 
That  is  my  experience,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  yonr  judgment  that  the  roads  wonld  be  willing  to  have  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  extended  that  they  might  con- 
trol the  business  in  the  interest  of  both  the  people  and  the  roads  ? — ^A.  I  don*t 
think,  any  of  our  roads  would  have  any  objection  to  any  measure  that  wotdd 
insure  reasonable  and  permanent  rates. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  see  any  objection,  in  case  of  legalized 
pooling,  to  conferring  authority  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
reduce  rates;  to  lower  them  if  they  see  fit,  and  to  raise  them  if  they  see  fit;  to 
regulate  the  rates? — ^A.  Of  course  it  would  be  supposed  that  the3r  would  not  take 
any  action  until  after  they  had  heard  the  arguments  of  the  railroads.  I  could 
not  tell  without  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  roads.  Of  course,  if  the  rates  had 
to  be  reduced  by  some  superior  power,  where  there  was  a  friction  between  what 
the  roads  might  consider  was  the  proper  rate  and  what  the  public  might  consider 
was  the  proper  rate,  I  don't  see  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
not  be  as  able  to  decide  on  that  as  any  other  body.  There  wotdd  have  to  be  some 
power  to  arbitrate  these  questions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell^  Have  you  examined  the  Cullom  bill  that  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  terms  of  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  that  has 
been  maugurated  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion f— A.  I  have  really  given  that  matter  no  thought  and  I  would  not  like  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  it. 

Q.  As  a  general  prox)osition  are  you  opposed  to  it? — A.  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
asked  any  question  of  that  kind ;  it  is  rawer  out  of  my  line  of  duty,  and  I  don't 
feel  competent  to  answer. 

Q.  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  amendment,  or  opposed  to  it,  and  if  so  on 
what  princii>le? — ^A.  You  mean  in  symx)athy  with  the  amendment  in  what  way^? 

Q.  Enlarging  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  as  to  give 
them  power  to  enforce  their  rulings? — A.  I  tkdnk  certainly  that  their  powers 
should  be  increased,  at  least  so  that  they  can  be  more  operative  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time.    That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  railroad  men  situated  as  you  are  would  be  inclined  to  oppose 
such  a  movement? — ^A.  I  don't  see  why  I  should. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago.  III.,  November  SJ^,  1899, 

TESTIMOITY  OF  ME.  J.  T.  RIPLET, 

Chairman  of  the  Western  Classification  Committee, 

The  snbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  momins  of 
November  24, 1899,  at  Chicago,  IQ.,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Ripley  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name.~A.  J.T.Ripley. 

Q.  And  your  official  connection. — A.  Chairman  of  the  Western  Classification 
Committee. 

Q.  And  your  post-office  address. — A.  Chicago. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  commission  the  pnri)08e  of  the  organization  of 
the  Western  Classification  Committee  and  its  connection  with  railroad  tariffs? — 
A.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  freight  classifica- 
tion for  Western  roads;  and  its  relation  to  freight  tariffs  is  that  it  forms  the  basis 
upon  which  rates  are  made.  An  article  is  presented  for  shipment,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  the  classification  ana  see  what  class  it  is  given  in  that  doc- 
xmient,  and  then  the  rate  is  established,  the  class  rate  being  quoted  on  that  article 
as  the  schedule  of  rates  or  tariffs  on  the  article. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  is  your  committee  made  up;  is  it  made  up  of  the 
representatives  of  Eastern  roads?  By  its  relation  with  Western  railways,  you 
mean  those  roads  running  west  of  Chicago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  road  being  equally  represented? — ^A.  Each  road  is  represented  as  a 
road.  It  sends  a  delegate  to  the  committee,  and  has  presented  to  the  committee 
questions  which  it  wishes  presented. 
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Q.  What  official  of  each  road  usually  comes?— A.  Usually  the  assistant  freight 
agent,  sometimes  the  general  freight  agent  or  the  trs^c  manager,  sometimes  the 
commercial  and  general  agent. 

Q.  Does  your  committee  have  frequent  meetings? — ^A.  Twice  a  year. 

Q.  Only  twice  a  year? — ^A.  As  a  rule  we  are  forced  to  have  an  extra  meeting; 
but  the  by-laws  provide  for  two  meetings  each  year. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  manager?— A.  My  duties  as  chairman  are  to  pre- 
side at  meetings,  and  decide  questions  on  the  construction  of  the  classification  in 
the  interim  between  meeting^,  or  rule  upon  new  articles  presented  for  classifica- 
tion which  are  not  already  provided  for. 

Q.  And  your  rules  are  operative  as  soon  as  made  and  on  all  the  roads? — ^A.  Yes; 
as  soon  as  they  are  published  they  are  operative. 

Q.  Are  there  many  changes  in  your  classification  from  year  to  year,  or  does  it 
remain  quite  x>^rmanent? — ^A.  Constant  changes  are  being  made  at  these  semi- 
annual meetings;  still,  the  changes  are  not  so  very  numerous. 

Q.  There  are  other  classifications?— A.  Yes;  Official  classifications,  which  go 
east  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River;  and  the 
Southern  classification,  which  is  m  effect  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  Western  classification,  which  is  in  effect  from  Chicago 
west  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  Suppose  freight  starts  in  New  York  under  the  Eastern  classification  and 
comes  over  into  your  territory  under  a  different  classification;  how  is  that  rate 
arranged? — ^A.  If  it  comes  through  Chicago  it  is  rebilled  under  the  Western 
classification;  and  that  may  give  it  a  lower  or  higher  rate. 

Q.  Is  that  much  trouble  to  the  shipper? — A.  I  don^t  think  it  is  a  source  of  great 
inconvenience  to  the  shipper.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  objection  to  it  on  that 
account. 

Q.  That  does  not  cut  much  figure,  then? — A.  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  incon- 
venience it  would  be  to  the  carriers  rather  than  to  the  shipper. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Can  a  shipper  ship  right  through  to  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  In  some  instances,  I  understand,  the  property  has  laid 
over,  and  is  not  billed  through;  and  they  make  other  rates  apply  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  idea  of  a  universal  classification  that 
would  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States?— A.  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Could  that  be  done  by  a  governmental  commission? — A.  I  think  the  rail- 
roads should  frame  such  a  universal  classification.  The  attempt  was  made  at 
one  time  to  frame  such  a  classification;  practically  it  was  agreed  upon;  but  there 
were  some  parties  that  dissented  and  it  was  not  ^ut  into  effect. 

Q.  The  railroads  having  failed  to  make  a  uniform  classification,  it  is  hardly 
possible — unless  it  be  done  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  by  some 
other  authority — that  it  could  be  made  at  all,  is  it? — ^A.  Perhaps  not,  unless  it 
was  made  mandatory  upon  the  railroads  to  frame  such  a  classification. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  the  changes  that  are  frequently  made  in  this  Western 
classincation,  is  the  trend  toward  uniformity  or  in  the  other  direction?— A.  I 
think  the  trend  is  toward  uniformity. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  effort  was  made,  as  you  have  stated,  to  adopt  a  uniform 
classification,  did  those  who  objected  to  its  adoption  come  more  from  one  section 
of  the  country  than  another? — ^A.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

Q.  They  were  from  what  section? — A.  I  understand  the  objections  were  from 
the  East,  principally,  although  some  of  the  Pacific  coast  lines  thought  it  imprac- 
ticable, I  believe. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  a  gentleman  named  Chapman,  of  Painesville, 
Ohio,  who  was  before  the  committee  last  week  with  a  scheme  for  uniform  classi- 
fication, called  his  scheme  to  your  attention? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it;  no. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  whether  discriminations  result  from 
the  existence  of  these  different  classifications? — A.  I  think  we  had  discrimina- 
tions as  between  markets. 

Q.  Please  explain  how  such'discriminations  may  oe  the  result  of  having  several 
classifications? — A.  Well,  if  the  Official  classification  makes  a  lower  class  on  a 
given  article  in  the  northern  or  western  division,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
ship  that  article  from  Chicago  to  points  where  the  Western  classification  governs 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  For  instance,  the  Official  classification  goes  to  St. 
Paul — that  is,  on  all  business  from  allpoints  oast  of  Chicago  and  St.  Paul — and  the 
Western  classification  governs  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  on  that  article.  The  West- 
em  classification  being  higher  than  the  Official  and  the  Official  only  governing 
from  points  east  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  shipper  is  at  a  certain  disadvantaj^e  in 
reachmgthat  particular  market.    It  is  also  lower  on  business  going  to  the  Missis- 
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gippi  River  j)oint8,  where  the  Official  classification  reaches.  That  has  resulted  in 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  shipper  as  against  the  shippers  into  this 
territory  that  is  open  to  both  classifications.  To  illustrate:  if  a  man  is  shipping 
from  a  Wisconsin  point  to  a  market  in  either  direction,  he  has  to  ship  under  the 
Western  classification,  whereas,  if  anEastem  man  is  shipping  to  the  same  market, 
he  ships  under  the  Eastern  classification,  and,  speaking  generally  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Eastern  division,  it  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  Western;  and  in  that 
instance  the  Wisconsin  shippers  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  Would  that  be  true  of  the  Illinois  territory? — ^A.  To  some  extent,  that  is 
modified  in  Illinois.  In  Illinois  there  is  a  classification  of  freight  framed  by  the 
Illinois  board  of  railway  and  warehouse  commissioners  that  is  intended  to 
offset  that  disability  to  some  extent.  Of  course,  the  interstate  character  of  com- 
merce and  competition  interfers  with  the  Illinois  commission. 

Q.  Does  not  the  fact  that  the  commerce  in  the  Illinois  markets  is  largely  inter- 
state— does  not  that  prevent  the  Illinois  commission's  tariff  from  having  much 
effect? — A.  Yes.    It  would  not  apply  outside  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  The  greater  bulk  of  the  freight  would  be  in  carloads 
and  get  the  special  rate,  would  it  not,  without  being  classified,  such  as  wheat, 
coal,  pork,  etc.? — A.  That  is  shipped  outside  of  the  classification;  is  not  amenable 
to  the  classification.    I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  rates. 

Q.  That,  I  suppose,  would  comprise  the  greater  bulk  of  the  freight,  if  not  in 
value,  would  it  not?— A.  Probably  it  would,  although  I  have  never  seen  any 
figures  made. 

Q.  Your  classification  applies  to  carloads? — A.  Yes;  and  to  less  than  carloads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Does  your  line  of  duty  enable  you  to  know  the 
contests  brought  by  the  consignees  of  these  goods  through  this  sex>arate  classifica- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  I  am  apt  to  hear  of  them. 

Q.  Does  it  not  result- in  a  great  many  suits  of  replevin? — ^A.  My  impression  is 
that  it  does  not.  Companies  don't  oftentimes  have  suits.  There  are  oftentimes 
questions  in  dispute,  and  they  give  rise  to  complaints,  and  very  often  it  causes 
delay  in  delivering  the  freight. 

Q.  Sometimes  it  results  in. a  replevin  suit,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Not  within  my 
observation.    I  don't  think  that  is  oftentimes  the  case. 

Q.  Now,  in  making  up  these  classifications,  what  do  you  take  into  considera- 
tion?— A.  Bulk  and  value  are  the  two  controlling  features. 

Q.  You  always  consider  what  an  article  will  stand,  do  you  not? — ^A.  That  is 
one  element,  yes;  represented  by  the  value  of  the  goods;  ana  the  element  of  bulk 
represents  the  accommodation  furnished  by  the  carrier  and  the  space  occupied. 

^.  And  also  you  consider  what  the  article  will  stand,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  moved  and  used? — A.  I  don't  think  that  that  would  be  hardly  a  vidid 
consideration  in  fixing  a  classification. 

Q.  If  you  were  going  to  classify  a  very  low  grade  of  iron  ore,  a  remarkably  low 
grade;  would  you  be  liable  to  classify  that  according  to  its  grade? — A.  The  ele- 
ment of  value  would  be  considered. 

Q.  But  you  haven't  that  exact. — A.  The  element  of  value  don't  represent  all  of 
it.  Of  course,  the  other  element  of  bulk  would  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  enter  into  the  amount  required  to  make  a  carload,  and  the  accomodations 
to  be  furnished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  iron  ore  given  two  different  classifications? — ^A.  We 
have  iron  ore  classified,  but  it  is  modified  under  the  classification — under  the  so- 
called  commodity  rates,  which  are  usually  lower  than  the  classification  or  tariff 
rates. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  railroads  make  two  different  classifications  on 
iron  ore  and  then  pass  on  the  quality  or  value  thereof  it  would A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) It  would  complicate  matters. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  know  of  such  a  rate  existing  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do,  although  it  is  my  impression  rates 
have  been  made  based  on  the  value  of  the  ore. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  a  uniform  classification  would  dispense  with  all  this 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  consignee?— A.  I  believe  it  would,  very  largely. 

Q.  And  do  you  see  any  reason  why,  when  the  railroads  want  to  classify,  some 
other  power,  as  an  arbitrator,  might  not  do  it  and  take  into  consideration  all  the 
facts,  and  compel  the  obstreperous  roads  to  come  in? — A.  The  framing  of  aclassi- 
ification  would  be  a  very  complicated  piece  of  work  to  those  who  have  not  been 
familiar  with  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  classification  framed  by  the  com- 
mission would  give  general  satisfaction,  at  least  at  first.  I  think  they  mi^ht  find  it 
worse  to  take  one  of  the  existing  classifications  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new 
one  than  they  would  to  frame  an  entirely  new  classification. 
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Q.  Yon  would  not  expect  a  board  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
classify  without  taking  your  classification  or  right  rates,  and  if  they  found  any 
defects  to  correct  them,  would  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  take  the  classification  of  the  rail- 
roads generally? — ^A.  I  think  that  they  would  find  it  wise  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  they  should  have  a  full  hearing,  which  they  would  undoubtedly,  and  aU 
interests  should  be  considered,  would  you  anticipate  any  injury  would  result  to 
the  roads  from  such  a  classification? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  state  what  the  privile^  of  shippers  are  before 
your  conmiittee. — ^A.  The  shippers  have  been  demanding  competition  with  the 
change  in  classification.  They  are  naturally  for  reduction  in  classification,  and 
these  complaints  are  heard  and  considered  at  our  semiannual  meetings.  They 
have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  us  and  stating  their  cases. 

(^.  In  person  or  by  attorney? — A.  In  person  or  by  delegate  or  attorney.  The 
petitions  are  considered  and  passed  upon  by  the  committee. 

Q.  Is  there  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  shippers  that  their  privileges  are  not 
sufficient  before  your  commission? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  a  general  satisfaction  among 
shippers  so  far  as  the  Western  classification  is  concerned,  as  to  titieir  privileges  of 
statmg  their  cases  and  appearing. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Did  not  the  railroads  several  years  ago  get  up 
a  general  classification  which  was  substantially  agreed  to  by  the  railroads  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

<j  Of  course  that  classsification  could  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  com- 
mission if  they  saw  fit  to  take  it  up? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  available. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  what  roads  defeated  that  classsfication 
and  give  us  your  belief  as  to  why  they  did  it? — A.  I  don't  know  what  roads 
objected  to  it.  I  understood  that  roads  in  the  East  were  the  most  numerous 
among  the  principal  objectors;  but  what  the  reasons  were  that  led  to  it,  and  their 
objections,  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  think  that  general  classification  is  practi- 
cable in  the  entire  country,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  classification  according  to  the  sections? — A.  No. 


Chicago,  III.,  NcroeTriber  f^,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  BOOKWALTER, 

Representative  of  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Represent- 
ative Lorimer  presiding,  at  11 .50  a.  m. ,  November  24, 1899,  Mr.  Josepn  Bookwalter, 
representative  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

(By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Joseph  Bookwalter.  * 
And  address? — A.  Kansas  City. 

Whom  do  you  especially  represent  here? — A,  I  am  in  the  grain  business  at 
Kansas  City  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  chairman  of  their  transporta- 
tion committee;  and  I  represent  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. 

Q.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  state  to  the  commission  the  matters  you  have 
thought  of  with  reference  to  transportation? — A.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
tariffs  as  they  practically  affect  our  business  at  Kansas  Citjr.  We  have  centering 
in  Kansas  City  something  like  16  or  18  railways,  penetrating  the  territory  sur- 
rounding the  city,  and  are  there  to  receive  grain  on  consignment  or  buy  it  in  the 
country  and  sell  it  again,  to  store  it,  to  manufacture  it  into  flour  and  ship  it  out, 
both  for  local  consumption  and  for  export.  We  have  a  grievance  or  two,  perhaps. 
Our  grievance  consists  chiefly  of  this:  That  in  all  the  tariffs  of  all  the  roads- the 
rate  from  any  local  point  into  Kansas  City  and  then  the  rate  from  Kansas  City 
out  to  any  other  point  is  from  1  cent  and  up,  higher  ttian  it  would  be  from  the 
originating  point  to  the  point  to  which  it  may  be  shipped — 1  cent  a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  J  Is  that  true  of  Kansas  City  only,  or  of  many  other  cities 
of  the  country? — A.  That  is  true,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  of  the  Missouri  River 
towns — Kansas  City,  Atchison,  Leavenworth,  St.  Joseph. 

Q.  The  rate  on  grain  you  are  speaking  of.  Is  not  that  or  a  similar  situation  true 
of  Chicago?— A.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may 
operate  in  Chicage,  but  it  operates  to  ruin  our  business. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Whv  wonld  it  not  be  reasonable  that  1  cent  more 
shonla  l>e  charged  where  the  freight  is  shixjped  in  and  unloaded  and  then  shipped 
ont  again  than  if  it  went  directly  through?  I  understand  j^ou  say  that  is  unreason- 
able.— A.  Yes;  it  is  unreasonable  in  this:  That  it  is  sufficient  to  bar  the  business. 
It  is  particularly  unreasonable  with  reference  to  us  because  it  is  not  true  with 
reference  to  any  other  local  station  along  any  of  these  lines  in  the  same  business. 
You  can  go  west  on  any  of  these  roads  and  buy  a  car  of  wheat  and  ship  it  to  the 
mill  or  elevator  at  an^  station  on  that  road;  it  is  unloaded  and  manufactured  into 
flour;  loaded  out  again,  and  shipped  to  destination  without  any  additional  charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congek.)  Under  a  milling-in-transit  rate?— A.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  call  it;  they  x)emut  it,  and  it  is  done. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What  reasons  do  the  railroads  give  for  the 
majdng  of  tms  additional  charge  for  the  towns  you  Bx>eak  of?— A.  They  call  it 
breaking  bulk. 

Q.  Renandling? — ^A.  They  may  rehandle  it  and  they  may  not;  they  may  do 
notning;  but  if  it  is  billed  to  Kansas  Oity  and  billed  out  there  is  an  additional 
charge. 

Q.  Even  if  the  grain  never  leaves  the  car?— A.  Even  if  the  grain  never  leaves 
the  car.  They  are  to  no  more  terminal  expense  or  breaking-bulk  expense  at 
Kansas  City  than  at  any  other  place.  It  may  not  go  off  their  track,  and  may  not 
even  go  out  of  their  yard. 

JName  some  other  place.— A.  Take  Topeka,  for  instance,  west  of  Kansas  City. 
Name  some  small  station  west  of  Tox>eka.— A.  Ellsworth,  perhaps. 
I  asked  you  to  name  these  towns  that  I  might  put  this  question,  that  we 
may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  case.  I  understand  you  complain  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  buyer  or  handler  of  grain  to  buy  a  carload  of  wheat  at  Ellsworth, 
bin  it  to  Topeka,  there  reMll  it  to  New  York  at  the  through  rate  from  Ellsworth; 
that  there  is  no  additional  charge?— A.  At  the  balance  of  the  rate;  yes. 

Q.  That  there  is  no  additional  charge  because  of  the  rebiUing  or  stopping  at 
Topeka?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Yet  if  that  car  were  bought  at  Ellsworth  and  billed  to  Kansas  CHty  and 
there  rebilled  to  the  same  point  tbey  would  charge  you  an  additional  rate  for 
that  rebilling?— A.  Yes.  Now,  if  there  was  any  switching  done  at  Kansas  City 
there  would  be  an  additional  charge  for  it,  but  for  whatever  switching  may  be 
done  at  Topeka  or  the  intermediate  point  there  is  no  additional  charge,  if  it 
should  leave  the  road  over  which  it  came  and  went  to  an  elevator  and  went  out 
over  another  road  there  would  be  a  switching  charge  of  $3  to  $6  a  car. 

(J.  What  road  or  organization  of  roads  is  responsiole  for  making  this  charge, 
this  discrimination,  against  Kansas  City,  if  you  might  call  it  such? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  road  is  more  responsible  than  another;  they  are  all  in  it. 
A  portion  of  these  roads  do  not  go  beyond  Kansas  City  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  grain  roads;  they  do  not  take  grain  to  Kansas  Oity,  hardly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  roads  running  into  Topeksk  that  do  not  run  into  Kansas 
City?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  these  roads  that  run  into  Kansas  City  and  also  into  Topeka  any  reason 
for  favoring  Topeka  as  against  Kansas  City  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
they  would  make  this  claim:  At  Topeka  they  can  feel  pretty  sure  they  will  get  it 
out  on  their  own  road  to  destination,  while  if  it  goes  to  Kansas  City  they  might 
never  get  it  again.  They  claim  it  to  be  their  car  so  long  as  they  can  haul  it,  and 
therefore  dictate  where  it  shall  be  sold;  and  they  make  a  rate  that  will  govern 
that.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  roads  most  responsible  for  that  arrangement  are  the 
Santa  Fe,  the  Missouri  Paciiic,  the  Bock  Island,  and  the  Burlington;  but  the  rule 
applies  the  same  to  roads  terminating  at  Kansas  City  from  the  West.    . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  could  they  be  sure  of  getting  the  grain  in  their 
own  cars  from  Topeka  eastward  unless  there  was  some  understanding  between 
the  roads,  since  there  is  comx>etition  between  Kansas  City  and  Topeka?  Is  there 
not  more  than  one  road  running  between  these  two  points? — ^A.  Usually  it  goes 
into  the  elevator  or  mill  on  their  own  line.  The  oi)eration  of  it  is  very  effective  as 
against  us.  The  local  mills  throughout  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Missouri  sell 
supplies  either  side  of  us;  cars  will  go  right  through  Kansas  City  going  to  mill. 
It  nas  been  very  effective,  and  operates  in  many  instances  to  entirely  destroy 
the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  milling  business? — ^A.  And  the  grain  business,  both. 
Kansas  City  does  not  get  good  milling  wheat,  llie  local  mills  can  afford  to  buy 
it  and  pay  more  than  our  millers  can  pay,  because  they  can  manufactiire  it  for 
export  on  the  same  basis  that  our  people  do,  and  our  people  have  the  cent  or 
more  per  hundred  and  their  switching  charges  besides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  One  grain  jn&n  in  Iowa  testified  that  because  Kansas 
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City  was  a  milling  point  they  conld  get  better  prices  in  Kansas  City  at  times 
than  they  could  in  Chicago.  That  wonld  seem  to  indicate,  if  his  statement  is 
tme,  that  they  get  the  best  class  of  grain  there. — A.  They  can  only  do  that  for 
their  local  business.  Kansas  City  is  a  higher  market  for  gi*ain  than  any  other 
market  for  grain  in  the  country,  simply  because  we  get  so  little.  Take  oats — 
hardly  a  car  comes  to  Kansas  City  to  be  shipped  out;  4,  5,  or  6  cars  of  oats  a  day 
is  as  much  as  is  received  there,  and  that  is  consumed  there,  because  the  roads  add 
the  1  or  2  cents  to  shipthrough  Kansas  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  how  much  wheat  Kansas  City 
receives? — A.  That  is  governed  a  good  deal  by  the  size  of  the  crop.  Last  year  we 
had  about  80,000,000  out  of  a  territory  that  raised  240,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Not  idl  of  that  240,000,000  was  shipped  out  of  that 
territory?-— A.  No;  but  we  got  a  very  small  proportion  of  it.  To  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  that  will  operate  as  affecting  us,  our  mills,  and  necessarily  our  ele- 
vators, I  wrote  some  letters  to  shippers  in  the  country  and  asked  them  to  say  how 
many  cars  of  wheat  they  had  shipped  from  July,  1898,  to  July,  1899.  I  have  not 
these  letters  with  me.  I  did  not  think  to  bring  them,  and  only  speak  from  mem- 
ory. From  a  little  town  like  Inman,  a  local  station  on  the  Rock  Island,  a  shipper 
shipped  something  like  400  cars;  54  of  these  came  to  Kansas  City;  227  stopped  at 
a  mill  on  the  way  to  Elansas  City — ^large  mills,  grinding  for  export,  in  competi- 
tion with  our  mills. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Otjen.  )  You  speak  of  2  cents.  Is  it  sometimes  more  than 
2  cents? — A.  Yes;  very  much  more  sometimes. 

Two  cents  and  upward  ? — ^A.  Yes;  one  cent  and  upward. 
How  hi^h  does  it  go  sometimes — the  difference  ? — A.  Seven  or  eight  cents. 
In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  switching  charge  ? — A.  In  addition  to  that  there 
is  a  switching  charge. 

Q.  Which  IS  not  charged  any  place  like  Topeka  and  these  other  places  you  speak 
of  ? — A.  Yes.  Speaking  of  the  grade  of  wheat  that  we  receive,  we  had  something 
over  500  cars  as  a  result  of  8  days'  receipts,  taking  in  2  holidays  and  Sunday.  It 
being  a  large  receipt,  I  made  inquiry  of  the  inspection  department  to  see  what  was 
the  grade  of  wheat  and  found  there  was  less  than  2  per  cent  of  these  500  cars 
that  was  graded  wheat;  it  ran  from  "rejected  "  to  **  4 '^and  *'  3." 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  send  inferior  grades  to  Kansas  City  ? — ^A.  It  is  the 
nearest  market,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  what  they  will  receive  for  the  inferior 
grades  if  they  send  to  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  or  Chicago,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  not  in  a  condition  for  long  diipment,  and  it  is  desirable  to  get  them  out  of  the 
car  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  becomes  of  that  wheat?— A.  It  goes  into  the  ele- 
vator and  is  scoured  and  dried. 

Q.  Kansas  City  is  the  nearest  market  where  that  can  be  done  ?— A.  Kansas  City 
is  tne  nearest  market  where  that  can  be  done  and  storage  be  obtained.  I  want  to 
say  that  this  discrimination— arbitrarily  from  1  cent  a  Hundred  up,  with  the  very 
narrow  margin  on  which  the  grain  business  is  now  done,  any  difference  in  the 
charge  between  one  and  another — determines  the  movement  or  that  grain;  where 
it  shall  go.  Not  very  long  ago  the  city  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  as  to  why  it  was  that  they  were  not  receiving  as  much  grain  for  export 
as  they  previously  had.  Among  others  called  before  that  commission  was  the 
representative  of  Armour  &  Co.,  who  were  the  largest  grain  dealers  in  the  coun- 
try, perhaps.  Mr.  Armour's  representative,  among  other  things,  said  that  their 
charges,  lightering  the  grain,  and  lack  of  facilities  for  handling  the  grain  from 
car  t^  vessel,  made  additional  cost  enough  to  prevent  them  handling  it,  and  inci- 
dentally said  that  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  x>er  bushel  on  grain  will  determine  where 
it  will  ^o.  I  simply  give  that  as  illustrative  of  why  any  discrimination  will  ruin 
the  business  of  any  i)articular  place. 

Speaking  ot  Nebraska,  there  are  some  x>^tLliaritie8  of  the  tariff  that  I  jotted 
down  as  I  came  along  on  the  train  last  night,  which  will  illustrate  what  I  am  after. 
Now,  this  state  of  affairs  is  true  of  other  stations  on  the  Burlington  system;  I  juet 
give  this  one  as  not  being  different  from  the  rest  of  them.  There  may  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  mileage,  but  not  in  the  tariff.  This  station,  Wahoo,  is  located  in  a 
very  excellent  grain  country,  growing  white  oats  and  white  com,  both  of  which 
are  very  valuable  to  us.  Now,  Wahoo  is  229  miles  from  Kansas  City,  northwest. 
It  is  523  miles  from  St.  Louis.  The  rate  from  Wahoo  to  Kansas  City  is  14  cents, 
and  to  St.  Louis  is  14;  if  it  goes  via  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  it  is  21  cents. 

Q.  Is  it  farther  from  Wahoo  by  way  of  Kansas  City  than  by  some  other  road?— 
A.  It  is  67  miles  farther  by  the  Burlington  road  via  Kansas  City  than  by  their 
own  through  line,  but  they  charge  7  cents  extra  for  that  67  miles,  or  they  do  not 
charge  anything  for  294  miles.  They  would  have  earned  their  14  cents  by  haul- 
ing 229  miles,  but  they  haul  it  294  miles  farther  without  additional  charge. 
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Q.  Not  the  same  road,  however^ — A.  The  same  road.  I  took  the  station  of 
Wahoo  because  it  has  a  x)ecTiliar  feature;  it  is  iJso  a  station  on  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  terminates  at  Kansas  City*  The  Union  Pacific  rate  is  14  cents  to  KansaR 
City  and  also  to  St.  Louis.  If  it  is  billed  through  by  the  Union  Pacific  via  Kansas 
City,  they  earn  the  14  cents;  if  it  is  billed  through  by  the  same  line  which  termi- 
nates at  Kansas  City,  and  must  give  it  up  to  some  other  road,  the  Union  Pacific 
gets  7  cents  out  of  it,  and  they  give  up  hatf  what  they  have  earned.  They  do  not 
take  that  because  they  are  desirous  of  giving  up  that  portion,  but  they  are  forced 
to  do  it  in  order  to  make  tariffs  in  competition  with  the  other  roads. 

Q.  Why  does  not  the  Union  Pacific  mi^e  a  lower  rate  to  Kansas  City?— A.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  hammered  on  the  back  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Your  idea,  then,  is  that  the  rate  probably  is  a  fair  one  to  Kansas  City,  but 
an  extremely  low  one  to  St.  Louis,  relatively  speaking? — ^A.  That  is  in  part  true. 
I  think  the  Xansas  City  rate  is  too  high  and  the  St.  Louis  rate  is  too  low.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  love  of  St.  Louis  that  the  14-cent  rate  is  made  there,  but  Chicago 
is  based  upon  the  St.  Louis  rate,  and  it  makes  a  lower  rate  to  Chicago,  and  they 
get  to  haul  to  Chicago  instead  of  St.  Louis. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell..)  Have  these  railroads  any  elevators  in  Kansas 
City? — A.  The  Burlington  has  no  elevator. 


Q.  Has  the  Pacific?— A.  The  Union  Pacific  has;  yes. 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  Burlington  has  eleva- 
tors in  Chicago? — A.  We  understand  they  have;  yes. 

Q.  They  own  the  elevators? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  positive  information  on  that. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  great  eaters  of  oats  and  white  com  meal.  The  cen- 
tral portion  of  Nebraska,  embracing  this  p^rt  of  the  country,  is  where  the  white 
oats  are  chieflv  produced.  They  are  desirable  for  oatmeal  because  they  are  white. 
Black  oats  and  red  oats  are  strong,  and  white  oats  are  necessary  for  oatmeal. 
We  have  an  oatmeal  mill  at  Kansas  City,  but  it  can  not  get  oats  to  run  hardly 
any  of  the  time ;  why  it  does  not  is  plain  from  the  tariffs.  As  I  said ,  the  rate  on  oats 
from  Wahoo  to  Kansas  City  is  14  cents ,  that  is  229  miles ;  the  rate  on  oats  from  Wahoo 
to  Memphis  is  19  cents,  713  miles;  14  cents  for  229  miles  and  5  for  cents  484  miles, 

going  directly  throug^h  Kansas  City.  If  it  is  billed  into  Kansas  City  and  then 
illea  to  Memphis  it  is  24  cents,  5  cents  penalty  for  stopping  at  Kansas  City  for 
handling  or  manufacturing.  The  result  is  it  goes  on  through  and  our  people  do 
not  do  tne  business.    It  is  right  on  the  line  of  road  passing  through  the  town. 

Texas  is  a  very  large  consumer  of  com  meal,  and  our  people  originally  enjoyed 
the  privilege,  on  the  basis  of  through  billing,  of  manufacturing  com  meal  and 
shipping  to  Texas.  From  Wahoo  to  San  Antonia  on  com  the  rate  is  89  cents;  if 
the  com  is  stopped  at  Kansas  City  and  manufactured  into  meal  it  makes  it  44 
cents.  The  result  is,  the  com  is  shipped  to  Texas  and  manufactured  in  Texas, 
instead  of  being  manufactured  in  Kansau  City;  5  cents  per  hundred  advantage  is 
given  to  the  mill  in  Texas. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Otjen.)  Is  it  not  more  expensive  to  ship  the  manufac- 
tured product  than  it  is  the  raw  grain  ? — A.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  be.    It  did  not  upe  to  be. 

Q.  How  long  since  has  this  been  in  operation,  the  difference  between  the  traup- 
X>ortation  of  the  manufactured  article  and  the  raw  grain  itself? — A.  I  can  not 
give  you  exactly  the  date. 

Q.  About  how  long?— A.  A  couple  of  years. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Kansas  called  Doniphan.  They  ship  com  from  Doni- 
phan to  Chicago  via  St.  Joseph  for  15  cents,  522  miles;  they  ship  it  to  Chicago  via 
Kansas  City,  which  is  43  miles  farther,  at  19  cents;  they  ship  it  via  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis  at  14  cents.  If  it  is  shipped  to  Kansas  City,  50  miles,  the  rate  is  7 
cents.  It  is  622  miles  to  Chicago  and  ^  miles  to  Kansas  Cfity.  One  is  15  cents  and 
the  other  is  7  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Are  these  excex)tional  instances,  or  would  you  mean 
to  say  to  this  commission  that  Kansas  City  is  discriminated  against  in  favor  of 
towns  and  places  to  this  extent  and  proportion?  If  so,  I  can  not  see  how  you 
could  do  the  volume  of  business  in  grain  shipments — wheat,  com,  and  other  prod- 
ucts— that  you  do? — A.  These  are  the  extremes,  ranging  from  1  cent  up  to  7 
cents,  which  is  the  highest  discrimination;  but  there  are  many  other  stations  on 
the  Burlington  system  like  this,  running  all  the  way  down— 5,  4,  3, 2, 1  cent — but 
anvthing  which  causes  any  discrimination  is  sufficient  to  bar  our  business. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  the  discrimination  on  some  particular  roads  larger  than  on 
others? — A.  It  is  all  alike  in  the  same  territory. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  there  might  be  certain  railroads  discriminating  against 
you. — A.  We  can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Union  Pacific  should  charge  14  cents 
on  a  ear  that  comes  and  stops  at  Kansas  City,  and  7  cents  on  the  same  car  if  it 
does  not  stop  at  Kansas  City,  for  the  same  length  of  haul. 
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Speaking  with  reference  to  business,  I  counted  np  I  think  it  was  90  days,  np  to 
yesterday,  and  we  have  averaged  8  cars  of  com  a  day  at  Kansas  City  off  the  Bur- 
lington system. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  How  much  ought  you  to  average  if  rates  were 
uniform? — A.  I  do  not  know;  we  ought  to  have  150  cars,  I  should  think,  anyhow. 
It  is  a  pretty  small  station  on  their  road  that  does  not  ship  8  cars. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  wheat  that  came  to  Kansas  City  amounted  to  80,000,000 
bushels,  and  that  this  discriminating  rate  has  existed  only  within  the  last  year 
or  two? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  business  did  you  do  prior  to  that  time  in  Kansas  City,  in  wheat, 
for  instance? — ^A.  It  varied  according  to  the  crop;  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly;  I  have 
not  the  figures. 

Q.  Did  it  exceed  the  30,000,000  of  bushels?— A.  Oh,  it  ran  up  as  high  as 
40,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  think  your  business  in  grain  is  filling  off? — ^A. 
It  is,  most  decidedly. 

Here  is  the  town  of  Hxmiboldt,  for  instance.  That  is  120  miles  from  Kansas 
City,  and  571  miles  from  Chicago;  the  rate  to  Kansas  Citv  is  8  cents,  while  the 
rate  to  Chicago  is  17^  cents.  Humboldt  happens  to  be  tne  next  station  from 
Table  Rock;  and  according  to  these  letters  I  was  speaking  to  you  about  having 
received  last  year  they  shipped  272  cars  of  com  from  Table  Rock  and  3  came  to 
Kansas  City.  These  were  not  shipped  by  dealers;  tiiey  were  shipped  by  farmers, 
who  did  not  know  any  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  3  cars  were?— A.  The  3  cars;  yes.  The  reason  why 
I  took  Humboldt  was  because  I  had  the  figures  on  there  day  before  yesterday. 
There  was  bid  on  track,  25^  cents  for  Ko.  8  com,  Chicago  terms.  I  believe  the 
rate  to  Chicago  is  17i  cents,  that  is,  9.81  cents  a  bushel;  that  would  make  it  worth 
35.80  here.  The  highest  priced  com  was  worth  here  that  day  83.5  'cents.  On  the 
basis  of  the  tariff  it  was  worth  more  in  Kansas  City  than  it  was  in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  These  joints  are  all  west  of  the  Missouri  River? — 
A.  Yes.  Now,  the  same  relative  rate  is  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  road  in  the  same 
territory.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  their  tariff  with  me.  While  it  may  be  said 
the  Burlington  does  not  necessarily  bring  its  stuff  through  Kansas  City,  the 
Missouri  Pacific  can  not  avoid  going  through  Kansas  City;  it  is  their  only  Ime. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understood  you  to  state  that  all  grains  were  being 
handled  on  a  very  close  margin  at  the  present  time;  that  would  enable  the  farmer 
to  get  more  for  his  produce  relatively  than  ever  before,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  last  10  years  of  the  margin  from  the 
farmer  to  the  markets? — A.  I  was  not  in  the  grain  business  as  long  ago  as  that. 

Q.  From  vour  experience  to  the  present  time?— A.  We  used  to  exx>ect  always 
to  get  a  half-cent  niargin  on  com  or  oats,  and  a  cent  a  bushel  on  wheat;  we  expect 
now  to  handle  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  com  and  a  half -cent  on  wheat. 

Q.  Are  railroad  rates  lower  now  than  when  you  first  commenced  business? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  local  rate  into  Kansas  City  is. 

Are  through  rates  to  the  seaboard  lower? — ^A.  I  think  they  are,  as  a  rule;  yes. 
You  have  elevator  facilities  in  Kansas  City?— A.  Yes. 
Are  they  private  or  public?— A .  Mostly  private. 

(By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Have  you  any  public  elevators?— A.  I  think  there  are  two. 
What  capacity,  approximately?— A.  From  400,000  to  1,000,000. 
Do  you  know  the  total  elevator  capacity  in  Kansas  City? — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
about  6,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who  owns  the  private  elevators? — ^A.  They  are  men  in 
business  there. 

Q.  Not  any  railroad  people? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  understanding  is  they  are 
owned  by  the  railroads.    Tney  are  operated  by  private  parties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  your  grain  men  have  any  complaints  to  make 
of  the  large  private  elevators  buying  wheat  to  better  advantiu^  than  you,  having 
any  inside  rates  or  discriminations  that  favor  them  particularly? — A.  Yes;  we  do, 
in  this,  that  if  it  continues  that  way  we  will  all  have  to  go  out  of  business  except 
these  few  people;  just  as  this  one  indicates  here  from  Humboldt. 

I  think  I  read  in  the  paper  that  testimony  was  given  before  your  comndssion 
by  one  of  the  large  concerns  here;  that  in  view  of  their  higher  bidding  out  in  the 
country  the  farmer  was  getting  more  for  his  grain  than  he  would  if  tney  did  not 
bid  high.  I  simply  want  to  say  two  and  two  make  four.  These  large  concerns 
can  not  bid  any  nigher  on  the  tariff  than  the  smaller  concerns,  and  they  can  not 
reach  the  business  of  the  country  nearly  so  cheap  as  the  smaller  concerns.  To 
illustrate,  the  most  of  our  wheat  moves  inside  of  3  months  from  the  time  it  is 
harvested.    The  local  dealer  at  the  station,  besides  his  grain  business,  is  engaged 
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in  the  Inmber  and  coal  bnsinegs,  or  in  the  ^'ocery  business,  or  in  the  dry  goods 
business,  or  in  the  milling  business — something  of  that  kind;  he  is  not  dependent 
entirely  on  his  grain  operations;  if  he  makes  a  half  day's  wages  on  his  ^ain, 
that,  along  with  the  profit  he  is  making  at  something  else,  makes  him  a  busii^ess, 
but  the  man  who  is  en^ged  in  no  other  business  except  buying  grain  must  make 
it  out  of  the  grain  entirely,  and  there  will  be  5  or  6  months  in  the  ^ear  that  he 
has  exceedin^y  little  to  do.  That  is  not  so  material  to  the  man  that  is  in  any  other 
business,  but  to  the  man  who  is  exclusively  in  the  fprain  business  it  is  material, 
and  that  is  the  case  with  the  larse  concern  that  soes  into  the  grain  business. 

Q.  You  claim  the  smaller  dealer  can  do  it  as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than  the  larger 
one;  what  is  the  deduction  we  are  to  draw  from  that,  that  the  large  dealers  get 
inside  rates?— A.  That  is  what  we  believe.  The  Peavey  Elevator  Company,  of 
Minneapolis,  operates  on  the  Union  Pacific  road  west  of  Kansas  City,  and  is 
building  a  line  of  elevators.  They  try  to  buy  out  the  local  man  first,  if  he  will 
sell;  if  not,  they  build  an  elevator  beside  him.  A  few  days  ago  they  offered  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  more  for  com  along  the  Union  Pacific  road  than  they  could  sell 
it  for  in  Kansas  City  the  same  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  does  that  indicate  to  your  mind?— A.  That  indi- 
cates that  there  must  be  an  advantage  somewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Can  you  say  what  that  advantage  is?— A.  There 
could  not  be  any  freight  rate  in  the  world  that  would  allow  them  to  buy  it  out 
there  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  than  they  sold  it  for.  I  mean  on  the  basis  of 
Kansas  City;  I  do  not  mean  they  paid  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  in  the  country, 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  Kansas  City  market,  freight  rate  considered,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Your  idea,  then,  in  a  general  way,  is  that  the  grain  tribu- 
tary to  Kansas  City,  which  ought  naturally  to  go  to  that  market,  is  diverted  to 
other  markets,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  more  diverted  to  Chicago,  or  to  St.  Louis,  or  to  both? — ^A. 
I  can  not  tell  you  as  to  that.  I  do  not  think  St.  Louis  gets  as  much  benefit  as  Chi- 
ci^o  and  the  South. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  three  roads,  the  Bock  Island,  Burlington,  and  Santa 
Fe,  as  I  remember? — ^A.  And  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

(j.  I  think  these  three  that  I  mention  are  the  ones  that,  even  according  to  the 
published  tariffs,  distance  considered,  discriminate  in  favor  of  Chicago  as  against 
Kansas  City?— A.  Yes;  they  do. 

Q.  Had  you  or  your  people  in  Kansas  City  connected  the  elevator  men  in  this 
city  with  the  discrimination  in  any  way? — ^A.  Well,  we  have  thought  these  people 
pay  more  than  the  market  will  justify;  it  leaves  them  no  profit. 

Q.  It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  Mr.  Counselman  operates  on  the  Rock  Island,  Mr. 
Armour  on  the  Burlington,  and  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  Santa  Fe,  and  according 
to  your  testimony  they  are  able  to  get  rates  that  haul  grain  500  miles  for  a  slight 
advance  over  the  rates  these  roads  pharge  to  haul  it  to  your  town,  100  miles  or 
more,  even  according  to  the  published  t^iffs  that  you  have  mentioned? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  Do  any  of  these  men  have  elevators  in  Kansas  City? — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Coun- 
selman operates  an  elevator  there,  and  Mr.  Bichardson  operates  an  elevator  there. 

Q.  Do  they  do  much  business  there?— A.  It  depends  altogether;  if  it  is  better 
to  send  the  stuff  to  Galveston  there  is  very  little  nandled  in  the  Santa  Fe  eleva- 
tor in  Kansas  City;  if  it  is  best  togo  to  Cmcago  there  is  not  a  great  deal  handled 
by  Mr.  Counselman's  elevator.  There  is  some  influence  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness there.  Until  his  death,  which  occurred  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  son 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  Bock  Island,  was  Mr.  Counselman's  manager  at  Kan- 
sas City.  Mr.  Harris,  I  am  told,  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  George  B.  Harris,  of  the  Bur- 
lington, and  is  the  chief  operator  on  the  Burlington  system. 

Q.  You  say  chief  operator;  do  you  mean  for  Kansas  Ci^? — A.  No;  in  the  grain 
business.  He  does  not  do  business  at  Kansas  City.  The  Turlington  has  no  eleva- 
tor at  this  time  in  Kansas  City.  We  are  advised  they  are  going  to  build  one.  The 
Iowa  Development  Comx>any  is  operated  and  managed  at  Kansas  (Dity  by  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Bailway. 

Q.  It  might  be  well  for  Kansas  (Dity  to  interest  some  of  these  men  a  little  more 
in  that  town,  might  it  not? — ^A.  If  it  was  simply  for  their  business,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  do  any  good  for  the  other  people  who  are  doing  business  there. 

Referring  to  the  Maple  Leaf,  there  is  a  little  peculiarity  about  that.  I  was  try- 
ing to  buy  some  oats  at  Shepard,  Iowa,  on  the  Maple  Leaf.  That  is  a  local  station, 
and  I  simply  name  it  because  I  have  tried  it.  It  is  167  miles  from  Kansas  City. 
The  rate  is  10  cents  to  Kansas  City  and  the  rat'C  to  St.  Louis  is  12  cents;  it  is  528 
miles  to  St.  Louis.  If  it  is  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  then  goes  to  St.  Louis  it  is 
17  cents;  but  they  can  bill  it  right  through  Kansas  City  for  12  cents. 

Q.  This  distance  to  St.  Louis  means  through  Kansas  (Jity? — A.  Yes;  and- it  will 
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necessarily  go  that  way  because  they  want  to  get  in  the  full  amount  cf  their 
mileage;  it  is  the  terminus  of  their  road. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  favor  legalizing  pooling  by  the  rail- 
roads?— ^A.  Well,  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  are  generally  the  views  of  business  men  in  your  section 
of  the  country  regarding  that  subject? — A.  I  do  not  think  their  views  are  very 
well  defined  on  that.  Sometimes  they  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  and  other 
times  they  think  it  would  not. 

(J.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission authority  sufllcient  to  fix  the  rate  of  railroads? — A.  Yes;  if  it  will  act 
quickly.  That  is  the  only  objection  that  I  know  of  relative  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  that  it  takes  too  long  to  act. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  have  if  you  did  not  correct  this  matter  in  some 
way,  such  as  by  thSs  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
The  remedies,  however,  are  too  tardy. 

Q.  That  is,  fhe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  takes  too  long  a  time  in 
deciding  on  cases? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  think  that  is  largely  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  commission 
has  very  little  authority  at  present?— A.  Well,  it  would  seem  they  might  exercise 
what  authority  they  have  a  little  more  promptly.  I  think  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  same  condition  in  the  grain  situation  that  we  are  in  most  other 
branches  of  business— a  trust  that  will  absolutely  control  the  handling,  and  thereby 
the  price  of  the  grain. 

Q.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  for  the  correction  of  this  evil? — A.  Requiring 
the  railroads,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  strictly  to  the  railroad  business,  and  go 
out  of  the  grain  business,  or  any  other  kind  of  business;  that  is  one  way. 

S.  That  would  also  include  persons  who  run  elevators  leased  from  railroads 
who,  perhaps,  get  special  rates? — ^A.  Yes.  In  the  testimony  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  a  year  or  two  ago,  involving  that  question,  It  was 
stated  by  an  elevator  man  that  the  railroad  company  paid  him  as  high  as  4  cents 
per  hundred  for  running  grain  through  the  house,  as  an  elevator  charge;  that,  of 
course,  would  give  hiin  the  absolute  control  of  business  on  that  road. 

Q.  Well,  in  order  to  compel  railroads  to  live  up  to  uniform  rates,  they  must 
of  necessity  be  supervised  by  some  sort  of  commission  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? — ^A.  Yes;  it  would  seem  so. 

Q.  And  such  commission  ought,  of  necessity,  to  be  clothed  with  sufficient 
autnority  to  enforce  its  rulings  ? — A.  It  ought  to. 

I  think  it  was  in  1895  that  we  had  our  shortage  in  our  corn  crop,  and  at  that 
time  we  fed  out  in  this  country  100,000,000  busnels  of  wheat  to  stock;  wheat  was 
cheaper  than  com.  We  wiped  out  the  immense  visible  sunply  of  wheat,  the 
immense  surplus  on  hand,  and  since  that  time  Chicago  instead  of  Liverpool  has 
controlled  the  price  of  wheat.  Liverpool  t(>-day  goes  up  and  down,  as  Chicago 
goes  up  and  down;  up  to  that  time  it  was  the  other  way.  Now,  8  railroad  sys- 
tems control  the  grain-producing  territory,  and  every  one  of  these  systems  is 
fi^oing  into  the  grain  business  just  as  rapidly  as  it  can;  and  when  you  have  got  it 
into  the  hands  of  8  men  or  8  roads,  with  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  crop,  it  will  be  controUed  by  these  people  and  the  local  dealer  will  have  to 
go  out  of  the  business  entirely,  unless  there  is  some  remedy  for  that. 

Q.  This  dealing  in  grain — ^is  that  done  directly  by  the  railroad?— A.  I  can  not 
answer  that,  but  there  are  certain  persons  doing  business  on  these  roads  that  can 
handle  it  when  nobody  else  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  think  all  circumstances  point  to  it?— A.  All  cir- 
cumstances point  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  it  not  the  same  way  with  the  coal  business? — 
A.  I  am  told  so,  but  I  have  not  the  knowledge  to  testify  on  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  seem  to  have  a  little  doubt  about  this  legal  pooling;  have  you  any 
doubt  about  there  being  a  pool  now  by  all  these  roads  going  into  Kansas  City  in 
this  case?— A.  Very  little  doubt  about  it.  The  Union  Pacific  keeps  up  the  rate  of 
the  other  roads,  though  it  ends  there  and  has  its  elevators. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  do  not  mean  there  is  a  pool  in  the  sense  of  dividing 
their  earnings,  do  you? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  But  as  to  rate  and  method  of  doing  business?— 
A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then,  why  would  you  have  any  hesitancy  about  a  legal  pool?— A.  Well,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  ao  not  know;  it  is  a  large  subject.    I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  not  regard  all  your  difficulties  in  Kansas  City  as  connected  with  the 
elevators  on  the  inmvidual  roads? — A.  I  think  the  policy  has  been  dictated  by 
those  roads  which  originate  the  grain  to  compel  it  to  go  as  far  as  possible  on 
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their  lines.  They  have  ceased  to  be  cominon  carriers  for  the  public,  but  regard 
the  grain  as  theirs,  to  handle  for  their  own  personal  advantage,  and  determine 
where  it  shall  be  sold. 

9.  You  regard  the  4  cents  which  this  elevator  man  down  there  got  for  his  grain 
going  through  the  elevator  as  really  his  drawback  on  the  freight? — ^A.  Yes.  Any 
elevator  in  Kansas  City  would  be  delighted  to  handle  that  gr^n  for  a  half  cent 
and  make  money  out  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  apply  the  name  of  pooling  to  those 
methods  of  doing  business? — A.  It  depends  on  what  definition  you  give  to  the 
term. 

Q.  Do  you  define  a  pool  in  that  sense? — ^A.  I  am  not  a  railroad  man.  I  think, 
perhaps,  pooling  is  a  little  farther-reaching  term,  and  reaches  to  the  division  of 
the  profits  or  division  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  mean  an  a^eement  between  the  roads  instead  of 
pooling?— A.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  term  it  an  agreement  between 
the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimer.)  Do  you  ever  pay  any  attention  to  the  daily 
Liverpool  cables  on  grain? — ^A.  Yes;  we  get  them. 

Q.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  have  they  in  any  way  affected  the  price  of  the 
market  here? — A.  Oh,  they  do  to  some  extent,  but  their  prices  within  the  last  year 
or  two  have  been  governed  chiefly  by  the  prices  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  low  cable  coming  here,  and  during  that  day  hear 
it  said  that  low  cables  from  Liverpool  put  down  tne  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  high  cables  coming,  and  hearing  it  said  that  the 
high  cables  had  the  effect  of  putting  up  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes; 
but  I  think  those  terms  are  used  more  to  influence  the  speculative  market  than 
anvthing  else. 

Q.  On  these  dayn  when  the  cables  come  high,  has  wheat  in  Chicago,  from  your 
knowledge,  ever  risen  above  the  previous  day? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  associated 
it  in  that  way  exactly.  Very  often  our  local  market  is  higher  than  Liverpool 
would  indicate,  or  lower  than  Liverpool  would  indicate,  on  that  particular  day. 
For  instance,  the  foreign  cable  to-day  will  be  based  on  what  our  market  was  yes- 
terday.   You  see  they  are  earlier  in  the  day;  they  close  very  soon  after  we  begin. 

Q.  But,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  have  high  or  low  cables  any  effect  on  the 
market  here? — ^A.  1  think  so;  necessarily.  It  would  have  some  effect  on  our 
market. 

Q.  Chicago,  then,  would  not  altogether  control  the  jjrice  if  it  is  influenced  at 
all  by  the  Liverpool  cable? — ^A.  The  Liverpool  cable  is  influenced  by  the  Chicago 
price,  and  they  immediately  influence  each  other. 

Q.  Then  it  would  not  be  entirely  confined  to  Chicago,  according  to  that  state- 
ment?— A.  Not  any  more  than  it  would  be  confined  altogether  to  Liverpool. 
Liveri)ool  is  governed  by  conditions  in  Chicago,  and  Chicago  is  governed  to  some 
extent  by  the  conditions  in  Liverpool. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Chicago  now  controls  the  price  of  grain  instead 
of  Liiveri>ool,  and  t  want  to  know  whether  or  not  that  is  absolutely  correct? — A. 
I  believe  just  this,  that  it  controls  to  a  great  deal  greater  extent  tnan  it  ever  did 
before.  It  may  not  absolutely  control,  for  it  is  influenced  by  other  local  condi- 
tions, visible  supply,  etc.,  and  their  local  demand  will  govern  their  market  very 
considerably. 

Q.  And  there  are  outside  influences,  in  your  opinion,  which  have  something  to 
do  with  the  price  of  grain  here? — ^A.  Of  course. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  24, 1899, 

TESTIMOFY  OF  MR.  ZDTA  R.  GARTER, 

Commission  andprod/iuse  merchant,  Chicago,  III. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  24, 18d9,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Zina  B.  Carter  was 
duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name.— A.  Zina  R. 
Carter. 

Q.  And  your  post-of&ce  address. — ^A.  Chicago. 
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Q.  Yonr  business. — ^A.  Commission;  produce. 

Q.  And  any  official  connection  yon  have  in  the  city.^A.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
sanitary  board. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Mr.  Carter,  having  connection  with  the  drainase- 
canal  project,  most  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  transportation  oy 
water  to  and  from. Chicago,  and  information  in  regard  to  that  business  is  what  I 
think  we  have  in  mind. ^A.  Well,  if  I  am  x)ermitted  to  state  my  views  upon 
this 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORIMEB.)  (Interrupting.)  Just  state  them  in  your  own 
way. — ^A.  As  to  our  water  transx)ortation  I  would  say  this,  first  of  all,  that  the 
future  growth  of  the  industries  of  this  country,  I  bebeve,  and  the  opportunities 
for  our  people  to  compete  successfully  in  a  fair  race  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  requires  that  they  should  have  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  transpor- 
tation throughout  this  country;  and  I  think  I  can  place  before  you  a  few  facts 
which  bear  directly  on  this  question,  and  which  snow  conclusively  that  water 
transportation  furmshes  great  advanta^s  to  the  people  of  this  country  over  the 
best  that  the  railroads  are  able  to  furnish.  I  fina  in  the  records  of  the  annual 
report  of  tiie  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  these  figures: 
For  the  year  1897  the  average  rate  of  freight  on  corn  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
City,  via  lake  and  canal,  including  the  charges  at  Buffalo,  was  4.53  cents  per  bushel. 
That  was  the  average  rate  during  the  season  of  navigation;  and  the  average  of  rail 
rate  for  the  yecu:,  taken  from  the  public  schedules,  was  11.43  cents  per  bushel  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  The  average  rate  by  lake  and  canal  on  wheat  for  that  year 
1897.  including  the  charges  at  Bumdo,  was  12.5  cents  per  bushel.  In  1898  we  were 
not  able  to  obtain  the  charges  at  Buffalo.  They  were  very  irregplar,  running 
from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  nothing,  so  I  have  to  exclude  that  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  carrying  charges.  The  charge  by  lake  and  canal  for  the  year  1898  was 
3.81  cents  per  bushel  on  com  and  4.45  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  all  the  way. 
The  idl-rau  charge  that  I  have  for  1898  was  9.8  cents,  and  on  wheat  13  cento. 
From  these  statistics  it  is  very  easy  to  deduct  these  facts,  that  on  the  grain  that 
was  exported  by  the  producers  of  this  country  in  the  year  1898  the  difference 
between  the  chaorges  for  carrying  by  rail  and  water  would  approximate  $25,000,000 
in  favor  of  water  carriage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congee.)  Is  that  sum  based  on  the  whole  crop  of  the  country?— A. 
Based  on  the  actual  experience  for  the  year  1898.  It  was  something  over 
420,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  We  are  not  discussing  in  this  connection,  up  to 
this  time,  any  other  character  of  freight. 

Q.  I  notice  these  figures  showing  the  average  freight  rate  of  the  railroads  are 
for  the  year,  whereas  the  figures  on  the  lake  and  ca^oal  rate  are  for  the  season  of 
navigation. — ^A.  True. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  us  whether  the  rail  rate  was  lower  during  the  season  of 
navigation  than  during  other  times  of  the  year?— A.  Now,  as  regards  a  large  part 
of  these  years  which  I  have  quoted  from,  I  should  not  like  to  be  definite.  Of 
course  I  ^ow  there  have  been  years  during  the  summer  season  when  the  rail 
rate  has  been  cut  very  close  to  the  water  rate;  other  years  it  has  not.  The  aver- 
age rail  rate  for  twentv  years  past,  as  I  have  learned  during  that  length  of  time, 
has  been  much  lower  during  tne  summer  than  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  lower,  approximately?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter 
I  have  not  given  very  careful  attention.  I  have  not  given  it  such  careful  atten- 
tion as  would  enable  me  to  state  definitely,  but  I  think  it  could  be  safely  said, 
taking  the  average  for  20  years,  that  it  would  be  25  per  cent  higher  durmg  the 
season  of  the  closing  of  navigation  than  it  would  be  during  the  season  of  water 
transx)ortation. 

Q.  (Bv  Professor  Johnson.)  If  there  is  such  a  difference  between  the  rail  and 
water  charge,  why  is  it  that  the  all-water  traffic  is  not  increased?— A.  It  does 
increase  very  slowly.  The  all- water  transportation  is  now  accomplished  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage,  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  Erie  Canal  is  not  improved  up  to 
date;  it  is  not  in  the  condition  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  commerce  upon  it. 
If  it  had  been  improved  and  was  in  such  a  condition  now  as  the  character  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  demands  it  should  be,  the  transpor- 
tation would  be  at  the  lowest  rate  all  water.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  larger 
per  cent  of  the  trade  does  not  go  by  the  canal — ^because  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
handle  it. 

Q.  Still  the  Erie  Canal  can  handle  twice  what  it  does  now,  can  it  not,  without 
any  improvement  whatever? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  present  water  route  is  not  able  to  compete  to  any 
large  extent  with  the  all-rail  route?— A.  There  are  the  facts.  Now,  it  is  not  a 
supposition  of  the  mind  that  the  man  who  can  avail  himself  of  a  rate  that  is 
less  than  one-half  is  going  to  fail  to  do  so.    This  year  will  show  a  difference 


,-  18  there  a  difference? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  water, 
j.  ^ByProfessor  Johnson.)  Have  you  studied  the  way  in  which  the  traffic 
rtn< 
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because  of  the  export  low  rates  by  rail,  and  therefore  a  large  part  of  the  tonnage 
has  been  drawn  from  the  lake  trade;  bnt  in  18d8  the  largest  x>er  cent  of  the  grain 
left  Chicago  by  water. 

Q.  And  went  as  far  as  Buffalo  or  Erie  x)oints  and  thence  by  rail?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  My  point  is  simply  this:  Your  figrires  don't  prove  to  me  conclusively  that  the 
barge  tramc  can  compete  with  the  rail  traffic  on  a  larp:e  scale,  and  I  want  to  ask 
vou  if  you  can  prove  that. — ^A.  Now,  in  connection  with  this,  it  is  true  that  the 
lines  of  road  upon  which  the  comparisons  are  made  are  the  best  in  the  United 
States — ^the  best  n[ianaged  roads  ana  the  best  equipped  roads — and  they  are  able  to 
make  the  lowest  rates,  and  of  cburse  the  canal  and  waterways  parallel  these  roads. 
They  make  a  relatively  lower  rate  than  a  rate  for  the  same  distance  into  CMcago 
from  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger. )  Does  not  thentiatter  of  time  required  to  make  a  shipment 
have  something  to  do  with  the  t<^nnage? — ^A.  It  would,  in  a  fluctuating  market, 
have  something  to  do  with  it  sometimes;  yes. 

(^.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  grain  shipx)ed  from 
Chicago  by  water  so  far  as  Buffalo  and  other  ^rie  x)oints  than  goes  to  these  points 
farther  east  by  way  of  the  canal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  .Do  you  know  how  the  part-water  and  part-rail  rate  compares  with  the  all- 
rail  rate?— A.  The  difference  would  not  be  as  great  as  all-water  rate.  I  have  not 
the  figures. 

over  the  Erie  Canal  is  distributed? — ^A.  Not  carefully;  no. 

Q.  I  think  if  yon  were  to  do  that  that  you  would  find  the  greater  part  of  the 
Erie  Canal  traffic  is  distributed  or  rather  carried  on  during  the  months  when  the 
railways  are  crowded  with  business,  and  are  not  comx>etmg  with  the  canal  for 
the  grain  trade.  That  would  indicate  to  me  that  the  canal  under  present  con- 
ditions is  not  a  very  serious  factor  beyond  Buffalo. — A.  Well,  it  is  very  easily 
said  that  when  any  route  of  transi>ortation  runs  down  and  fails  to  perrorm  its 
functions  with  satisfaction  to  the  people,  that  it  loses  its  stand  and  loses  its  busi- 
ness. That  is  the  condition  to-day  with  the  I.  &  N.  Canal  in  Illinois.  It  no  longer 
amounts  to  anything  except  as  a  distributer  of  freights.  That  is  the  effect  that 
it  has  now  because  it  has  not  been  improved  for  years  and  men  have  simply  left  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  waterway  east  n:om  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  seaboard  would 
be  a  carrier  of  the  large  traffic? — A.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  the  improvement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  making  of  it  into  a  deep-water  channel. 

Q.  To  what  depth? — A.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  required  to  be  at  least  10  feet. 
I  don't  believe  I  have  arrived^it  the  conclusion  that  ship  navigation  of  canals  by 
the  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  likely  to  be  brought  out. 

Q.  Tne  evidence  is  against  that? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  not  likely  to  happen.  One  of  the 
strong  arguments  against  it  is  that  the  vessels  are  very  expensive  in  their  con- 
struction. Of  course,  in  order  to  navigate  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  order  to  make 
rapid  progress,  they  are  constructed  with  enormous  power,  and  they  can  not  as 
carriers  enter  the  canal.  Therefore  a  much  cheaper  constructed  boat  would 
answer  just  as  well  for  the  carrying  of  the  heavy  nreight,  and  it  would  not  tie 
up  so  much  money.  Thus  it  would  lessen  the  expense  of  transportation.  Very 
much  of  the  freight  at  least  could  be  more  cheaply  carried  than  oy  the  keeping  of 
these  expensive  ships  in  the  slow  method  of  canal  navigation. 

Q.  That  being  true,  the  canal  could  be  utilized  as  a  barge  canal? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  would  you  say  that  baree  would  have  to  be?  Would  you  not  say 
it  would  have  to  be  equal  to  a  train  load  in  order  for  the  barge  to  be  an  econom- 
ical mode  of  tran8X)ortation? — ^A.  The  larger  the  barge,  all  other  things  consid- 
ered— that  is  to  say,  the  largest  that  would  be  practicable — would  probably  be 
the  most  economiciu — in  fact  there  is  no  question  about  that — but  then  you  have 
to  fall  back  on  the  dimensions  of  your  channel  and  decide  upon  the  size  of  the 
barge  accordingly.  It  seems  to  me  you  must  presuppose  a  barge  of  a  certain  size 
in  order  to  have  a  transx)ortation  generally  that  can  compete  with  the  train, 
because  the  train  is  the  unit  by  rail,  and  the  unit  now  is  from  1 ,200  to  2,000  tons 
of  actual  burden.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  must  figure  on  a  barge  that  can  com- 
pete with  this  other  agency.    That  must  determine  your  waterway  prism. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  don*t  believe  it  is  necessary  for  a  single  oarge  to  carry 
as  uurge  an  amount  as  a  train  load  of  cars  in  order  to  compete? — ^A.  I  don't  thiuK 
that  would  naturally  follow.  There  are  many  other  questions  of  cost  that  would 
enter  into  it. 

Q.  The  question  of  the  cost  does  enter  into  it? — ^A.  Yes.  There  are  many  other 
questions  aside  from  the  single  question  of  the  wages  necessary  to  hanole  the 
barge. 
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Now,  coming  to  the  qnestioii  of  the  samtary  canal.  From  this  and  nnmerons 
other  facts  of  Uke  chifacter  I  am  led  to  beueve,  in  the  interest  of  our  whole 
country,  that  the  channel  which  has  now  been  constructed  by  the  city  of  Chicago, 
having  a  depth  of  water  of  23  feet  and  being  28  miles  in  length,  and  which,  oy 
reason  of  the  large  outlay  of  work,  has  been  very  exx)ensiye,  in  order  to  make 
connection  with  uie  Mississippi  River,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  x)olicy — ^in  fact,  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  our  Government — ^to  take  the  work  up  and  complete  it, 
because  it  will  enable  the  great  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  be  handled 
more  cheaply  than  by  any  other  means  possible.  The  sanitary  district  has 
exx)ended  about  ^,000,000;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  actually  paid  out  that  money  for 
83  miles  and  over,  where  it  has  cut  this  channel,  and  the  water  is  turned  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  This  channel  connects  with  the  Illinois  River? — A.  Yes; 
same  draft.  That  is,  exchange  has  been  made  with  the  Champaign  River  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  navigable  features  of  the  river,  as  well  as  to  obtain  addi- 
tional cross  sections.    We  are  now  putting  in  bridges  at  different  points. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  deep  a  channel  in  the  clear  does  this  drain- 
age canal  make  feasible?-'A.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  drainage  canal  is  25 
feet  or  less. 

Q.  I  did  not  refer  to  that.  I  mean  in  the  natural  channel;  about  what  depth  is 
feasible  to  ship? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  large  question.  What  the  practicable  depth 
would  be  would  depend  upon  the  use.  How  to  produce  the  best  result  with  the 
money  exx)ended  is  a  question  for  the  engineers  to  decide.  Major  Marshall,  who 
is  tiie  resident  engineer  in  this  city,  does  not  believe  that  they  will  be  justified  in 
attempting  what  would  be  known  as  absolutely  deep-water  navigation,  while 
many  other  men  believe  in  that.  A  careful  survey  and  estimate  has  been  made 
on  the  cost  of  completing  a  16-foot  channel  from  the  point  where  our  work  as  a 
channel  terminates,  down  through  Joliet  and  over  the  Desplaines  River  to  the 
Illinois  River,  and  so  on  to  the  Mississippi  River;  and  it  falls  much  under 
$125,000,000  to  complete  it  with  a  16-foot  channel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  And  connect  it  with  the  Mississippi  River?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  there  16  feet  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  River 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River? — ^A.  No. 

S.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Do  you  expect  that  all  this  volume  of  water  that  the 
channel  is  likely  to  put  in  the  Mississippi  River  is  likely  to  aid  in  giving  it  the 
required  depth? — ^A.  Yes;  it  will  aid  in  giving  it  the  required  depth  all  the  way 
down  through  the  Illinois  River.  It  will  add  very  much  to  the  availability  of  the 
Illinois  River,  and  will  lessen  the  cost  necessary  to  give  it  any  given  depth  very 
much.  And  it  will  assist  and  improve  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  I 
have  discussed  this  question  with  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  and  men  who  have  given 
the  matter  much  thought.  Last  December,  when  in  Washington  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this 
question  with  several  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  and  among  others  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  (Commerce  in  St.  Louis,  and  they  believe  that  the  addi- 
tional water  which  the  sanitary  canal  will  furnish  will  l>e  of  great  advantage  to 
them  in  time  of  low  water. 

Q.  Speaking  of  St.  Louis,  has  not  the  railroad  competition  practically  driven 
the  commerce  from  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Louis,  or  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans? — ^A.  I  think  the  commerce,  perhaps,  has  grown  less  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  a  question  I  have  not  been  interested  in  and  have  not  studied  carefully. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  you  do  with  the  surplus  water  in  times 
of  flood  m  the  Mississippi?  Will  that  materially  add  to  their  <usaster8  there? — ^A. 
In  time  of  great  flood,  m  addition,  perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  water  they  have,  the 
900  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  from  the  canal  at  a  time  of  hi^h  water  would 
not  be  noticed  in  the  Mississippi  River.  Of  course,  the  volume  in  flood  time  is  vast 
in  the  Mississippi. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  river  do  you  connect  with? — ^A.  The  Desplaines 
River,  and  very  shortly  after  that  with  the  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  What  would  be  the  object  in  making  this  canal, 
say,  16  feet,  when  in  the  Mississippi  River  there  is  not  that  depth  of  water?— A.  I  am 
not  advocating  the  16-foot  channel  south.  But  some  men  who  have  made  a  study 
of  this  question  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  and  a  survey  has  been  made  along  these 
lines,  as  I  have  stated  to  you. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  that  would  practically  mean,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  ship 
could  be  taken  up  to  somepoint  along  the  Illinois  River  or  Mississippi  River,  where 
there  is  a  lower  depth  of^water,  and  unloaded  into  another  ship. — ^A.  I  have  no 
doubt  if  you  would  discuss  this  matter  with  some  of  the  men  who  are  interested  in 
the  Mississippi  River  they  would  tell  you  they  are  in  favor  of  deep  water  for  the 
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Lower  Mississippi,  and  that  when  it  was  completed  they  wonld  have  deep-water 
navigation  the  endre  distance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Wonld  that  waterway,  when  completed,  be  a  danger- 
ons  rival  of  the  Erie  Canal  for  the  shipment  of  grain  and  other  supplies? — A.  This 
waterway  we  are  talking  of  now? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  I  don't  look  vLpon  it  in  that  way.  Of  conrae,  in  some  respects 
it  would  add  to  the  volume  of  business  which  is  now  going  by  the  Eastern  route, 
while  at  the  same  time  under  certain  conditions  it  might  work  detrimentally  the 
other  way.  I  think  the  rule  would  be  that  it  would  add  to  the  volume  of  busmess 
going  by  this  route. 

(J.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  This  grain  could  be  brought  by  water  from  the 
Mississippi  River  this  way  as  well  as  taken  the  other  way? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  Illinois  River  classed  as  a  navigable  river?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  to  deepen  that  the  State  of  Illinois  could  not  take  the  initiative;  it 
would  have  to  be  done  under  nation^  auspices? — ^A.  Yes;  the  National  Government 
is  -pvLttrng  in  large  motors,  one  at  Campsville  and  one  at  Lagrange,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  navigable  features  of  the  Illinois  River  there.  The  Umted 
States  C^vemment  has  taken  full  charge. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  It  has  taken  charge  of  the  <I!hicago  River? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  deepening  of  the  water  here  now  in  charge  of  the  United  States  (jK>v- 
emment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Karris.)  Has  there  been  anything  done  in  a  governmental 
way  with  the  Desplaines  River,  this  connecting  link  between  the  Illinois  River 
and  your  canal?— A.  By  the  United  States  Government? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No  further  than  making  surveys.  They  are  constructing  the 
Hennepin  Canal,  but  the  money  expended  on  the  Hennepin  Canal  will  be  oivery 
little  service  to  the  people  of  this  country  unless  the  route  is  improved  by  them 
in  both  ways,  so  that  m  coming  to  the  river  they  can  move  freight  either  way. 
Although  it  was  a  step  for  a  short  line,  it  will  be  of  very  little  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  is  still  in  use? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  operated  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  believe? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  prospect  of  the  tonnage  of  the  lakes 
being  increased  by  another  year  so  that  your  ffrain  and  other  products  will  have 
more  liberal  movement  by  water?  Is  the  shipouilding  being  increased  at  all? — 
A.  Yes;  and  the  incentive  to  increase  is  very  great  at  this  tim^.  The  earnings 
this  season  have  been  very  remunerative,  and  you  can  easily  conclude  what  the 
result  will  be.  I  know  quite  a  number  of  the  largest  carriers  are  being  con- 
structed, and  I  would  conclude,  even  if  I  did  not  know  that,  that  there  would  \)e 
only  one  result,  with  boats  making  contracts  a  few  months  since  to  carry  ore  for 
less  than  one-third  of  what  it  can  be  carried  by  rail — the  result  of  that  will  be  to 
largely  increase  the  tonnage  of  the  lake. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  on  freight  by  water  route,  or  is  there  a  combination  among 
the  owners  of  boats  to  regulate  that?  Is  there  a  rate  agreed  upon  for  a  season 
by  water? — ^A.  There  never  has  been  a  successful  combination  on  the  lakes.  There 
have  been  contracts,  many  of  them,  entered  into  which  favored  a  certain  amount 
of  tonnage  during  whole  seasons,  but  no  combination  including  all  the  tonnage  of 
the  lakes.  Nothing  of  that  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  at  present,  would  be  possible  or 
feasible. 

Q.  Has  it  a  charter  like  an  ocean  charter?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Varying  in  price  from  month  to  month? — ^A.  Those  who  are  free  from  con- 
tract make  a  special  contract  for  every  ship— every  load. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  They  follow  the  market?— A.  Coal  has  been 
carried  within  the  last  two  years  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  as  low  as  20  cents  a 
ton.  There  was  not  very  much  carried  at  that  rate,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  carried  at  25,  30,  and  35  cents  per  ton.  Ore  has  been  carried  from  Lake 
Superior  x)oints  to  Buffalo,  and  near  Buffalo,  and  to  that  section  of  lake  ports  there, 
for  40  cents.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  minimum;  but  great  contracts  have  been  made 
at  45  cen+iS  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  What  figures  have  you  as  to  the  maximum? — A.  For  this 
year  the  maximum  was  $2. 


Q.  For  ore?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Then  I  understand  there  is  a  large  number  of  ves- 
sel owners  on  the  lakes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  a  shipper  usually  has  an  opx>ortunity  of  making  a  contract  with 
several  people?— A.  x  es. 
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Q.  Yon  ship  on  fhe  lakes,  do  yon? — ^A.  Sometimes;  not  extensively. 

Q.  How  do  yon  get  yonr  shipments  billed;  that  is,  do  yon  charter  a  boat  or  do 
yon  go  to  some  agent,  or  what  is  the  way? — ^A.  In  grain  a  boat  is  chartered  gen- 
erallv  and  loaded  by  one  shipx)er.  The  ^px>er  might  contract  with  the  owner, 
bnt  the  nsnal  system  is  to  contract  with  what  is  known  as  the  vessel  agent,  who 

S)rhaps  may  be  instmcted  to  charter  his  vessel  when  he  is  on  the  road  from 
nffalo  here.  He  expects  it  to  be  here  on  or  abont  snch  a  day;  and  it  will  take 
nim  from  one  to  three  days  to  nnload;  it  depends  npon  the  character  of  his  car^o, 
the  material  he  is  carrying,  etc.  The  agent  desires  to  have  a  load  ready  for  the 
boat  when  it  is  unloaded,  so  a  charter  or  contract  is  made  ont  with  the  agent 
here  while  the  boat  may  be  on  its  way. 

Q.  Is  there  mnch  package  freight  on  the  lakes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  that  shipped  through  the  agents?— A.  Yes;  that  is  carried  veij  largely 
by  the  regular  steamsnip  lines.  The  package  freight— say,  for  instance,  nonr  and 
pork,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff— is  carried  largely  by  the  regular  lines,  and  they 
employ  agents  to  attend  to  that  business  at  all  times.  That  business  is  trans- 
acted, so  far  as  that  part  of  it  is  concerned,  very  much  the  same  as  a  railroad 
agent  would  transact  it  in  shipping  freight  over  a  railroad. 

Q.  Please  tell  us,  if  you  know,  what  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  is,  and  what 
it  does? — A.  I  don't  happen  to  remember  all  of  the  thin^  they  do;  but  some  things 
they  try  to  do,  for  instance,  is  to  regulate  wages,  and  it  is  an  association  that  tries 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  lake  carriers  generally.  I  could  not  state  the 
groxmd  they  try  to  cover,  specifically. 

O.  Do  they  have  anything  to  do  with  rates? — ^A.  Of  course  they  would  endeavor 
to  nz  a  rate  so  far  as  the  practice  on  certain  lines  is  concerned,  if  they  could,  but 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  fixing  any  rates  which  have  stood  out  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Q.  Did  not  this  association  at  one  time  seriously  consider  the  proposition  of 
entering  into  a  pool  with  the  general  traffic  associations  or  a  combination,  when 
that  was  in  vogue,  with  the  Eastern  traffic  lines? — A.  This  association  may  have 
had  something  of  that  character  under  consideration,  though  it  is  not  controllmg 
the  tonnage  of  the  lakes.  For  instance,  we  have  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  who  don't  have  any  tonnage  on  the  lakes.  1  know  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  Chicago  who  has  been  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  owned  anything  except  tu^  for  drawing 
ships  in  here  to  Chicago.  I  don't  see  that  the  tonnage  of  the  lake  is  a  matter  in 
which  such  members  are  ver^  deeply  interested,  except  incidentally.  Of  course 
when  it  is  prosperous  his  busmess  is  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  are  a  commission  merchant,  dealing  in  grain?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  grain? — ^A.  I  buy  the  most  of  my  grain  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Where  do  von  sell  it? — A.  Sell  it  in  Chicago  and  ship  some  away.  Largely, 
my  trade  is  confined  to  the  State  and  always  has  been. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  some  to  New  York? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  do  that,  which  kind  of  transportation  do  you  use,  rail  or  water 
route? — A.  If  I  desire  to  ship  a  single  carload  of  grain — and  there  is  a  ^eat  deal 
of  trade  done  in  a  retail  way,  a  carload  of  grain  being  regarded  as  retail — as  it  is 
already  on  the  move,  my  method  would  be  to  ship  by  rail  in  order  to  preserve  its 
identity, 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  ^ain  that  you  ship  East  goes  by  rail  and  what  by 
water? — ^A.  Nearly  all  the  gram  that  I  ship  East  goes  by  rail,  because,  as  I  have 
said  to  you,  I  have  not  been  a  large  shipper.    Most  of  my  grain  is  sold  here. 

Q.  For  a  certain  class  of  trade — ^that  is,  the  class  you  specify— the  railroad 
transportation  is  much  more  desirable? — ^A.  It  would  be  desirable  in  a  retail  way; 
yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Were  you  until  recently  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  grain  and  elevator  business  of  Chicago,  are 
you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  commission  what  von  know  of  the  elevator  sys- 
tem as  it  is  operated  in  Chicago,  and  its  effects  on  the  grain  trade  in  Chicago  and 
points  tributary  to  Chicago? — ^A.  Well,  my  knowledge  of  the  method  of  manage- 
ment of  the  elevators  is  continuous  for  the  past  20  vears.  The  changes  in  tne 
methods  have  been  great.  I  have  believed  that  sound  business  principles,  correct 
business  principles,  were  being  violated  in  the  elevator  system  of  Chicago.  Down 
to  within  perhaps  8  years  ago  the  elevators  of  Chicago  were  public  custodians  of 
property,  and  they  were  paid  such  rate  as  was  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
as  a  rule,  for  the  grain  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  elevator.  The 
men  who  handled  and  managed  these  elevators  were  only  occasionally  engaged  in 
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the  shipping  or  receiving  of  grain.    More  recently,  while  the  elevators  are  still 
used  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  grain  of  the  shipper,  of  the  man  who  may  ship 

frain  from  the  country,  or  of  holding  the  grain  of  the  man  who  may  purchase  ft 
ere  for  eastern  shipment,  still  the  large  part  of  the  grain  in  the  elevators  of  Chi- 
cago to-day  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  managing  the  elevator  and  who  at  the 
same  time  holds  a  license  from  our  court  to  be  the  custodian  of  public  property. 

Those  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  variations  in  the  grades  of 
grain,  and  the  value  of  different  grades  of  the  same  grade  of  grain,  wfll  readily 
see  that  an  opportunity  for  profit,  obtained  by  improper  methods,  is  within  the 
grasp  of  the  man  who  is  managing  the  elevators  and  handling  that  part  of  the 
grain  which  he  does  not  own,  mixing  it  with  his  own  grain.  A  hunc&ed  cars  of 
grain  can  be  inspected  by  the  inspector,  and  he  may  be  an  efScient,  capable  man 
too,  but  you  may  go  right  out  to  the  elevator  and  walk  right  along  that  line  and 
select  8  or  10  cars  of  grain,  especially  in  certain  conditions  of  the  market,  that 
will  vary  from  1  to  5  or  6  cents  in  value  from  the  others.  Now,  then,  when  that 
goes  into  the  elevator  and  into  one  bin,  the  purchaser  knows  he  will  get  the  aver- 
age of  the  grade  as  inspected,  under  the  old  system,  and  the  result  was  that  many 
dealers  in  grain  purchased  elevator  receipts  and  took  the  grain  from  the  eleva- 
tor. To-day  the  careful  man  would  not  accept  grain  simply  on  the  insx)ection 
and  receipt,  but  he  would  want  to  see  a  sample  of  the  gi'am  itself,  fearing  he 
might  be  compelled  to  take  the  lowest  quality  Known  to  that  grade,  and  would 
be  almost  sure  to  do  it  every  time.  That  is  one  of  IJie  preierences  which  is 
afforded  the  men  who  are  handling  large  amounts  of  freignt  over  the  different 
lines  of  railroad,  and  it  is  one  of  tne  abuses  which  bears  most  heavily  on  men 
engaged  in  the  grain  business  in  this  country,  the  preferences  being  shown  by 
the  railroad  people,  and  that  is  one  of  t*-  ^m.  The  railroad  people  in  this  city 
have  built  large  elevators,  and  formerly  had  them  managed  by  people  who  were 
simply  managers  of  the  elevators  and  custodians  of  other  people*s  property. 
To-day,  the  largest  receiver  over  a  road,  generidly  one  large  concern,  has  the  use 
of  these  elevators,  without  doubt,  at  merely  a  nominal  rent,  nothing  more. 
Another  shipper  or  receiver  who  desires  to  place  ^ain  in  that  elevator  must  pay 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  for  the  privilege  of  having  it  handled  through  the  elevator, 
and  having  it  held  10  days.  It  can  not  go  through  the  elevator  for  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  any  of  the  public  elevators  managed  by  men  who  are 
not  in  the  grain  business? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  to-day.  There  has  been  up 
to  very  recently,  but  to-day  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  public  elevators  are  man- 
aged by  men  who  are  not  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  grain  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  by  desuers  in  grain  here  in  Chicago  to  correct 
this  matter  by  State  law? — ^A.  Yes;  much  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  2 
or  3  years,  first  in  the  board  of  trade,  as  a  body,  attempting  to  correct  conditions 
whicn  they  believed  were  a  violatioir  of  correct,  sound  business  principles.  Much 
bad  feeling  was  engendered  by  the  attempt  to  correct  it.  Efforts  have  also  been 
made  for  additional  legislation,  surrounding  with  greater  safeguards  the  handling 
of  public  property. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion,  or  can  you  tell  what  would  be  the  oinnion  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  Irade  here  on  this  question?  Do  you  think  you 
express  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  members? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  board  taken  any  official  action  on  the  question;  have  they  gone  on 
record  in  any  way  ? — ^A.  They  have  held  elections  in  which  that  question  was 
involved,  and  when  the  issue  was  made  squarely  they  never  failed  to  elect  the 
officers  who  stood  for  the  handling  of  public  property  by  disinterested  parties,  by 
men  whose  only  interest  was  the  comx)ensation  which  they  received  for  caring 
for  the  property. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  before  this  subcommission  that  the  present  system 
has  developed  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation;  that  is,  out  of  the  competi- 
tion between  Chicago  and  other  markets  for  this  grain  trade,  and  that  but  for  the 
fact  that  these  large  dealers  in  grain  had  come  to  own  their  own  elevators,  and 
by  dealing  in  grain  themselves  in  a  direct  manner  have  thereby,  because  of  their 
large  operations,  effected  great  economies — ^that  only  in  that  way  has  the  prestige 
and  supremacy  of  Chicago  as  a  wheat  market  been  maintained. — ^A.  Now,  let  us 
analyze  that  and  see  how  that  looks.  Here  is  a  man  that  owns  elevators  in  the 
country  himself.  He  has  managed  these  elevators  for  years;  he  has  all  the  money 
that  is  necessary  to  handle  his  business  successfully;  he  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  business;  and  stUl  he  is  absolutely  forced  out  of  business.  Is  it  a  reason- 
able acceptation  that  a  man  can  hire  every  x)article  of  his  help  and  give  his  busi- 
ness that  close,  careful  supervision  that  the  other  man  is  giving  it  ?  The  reason- 
able explanation  is  that  preferences  are  g^ven  this  individual  m  furnishing  him 
terminal  facilities,  free  of  charge;  and  the  preferences  he  gets  in  rates  drives  the 
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other  man  out  of  business.    No  man  who  studies  that  question  carefully  can 
come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  large  dealers  in  ^ain  receive  or  enjoy  a  lower 
rate  of  freight  on  the  grain  they  bring  into  this  market  *than  the  ordinary 
buyer?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  have  investigated  this  question  carefully, 
and  one  of  the  strong  reasons  why  that  is  done  is  because  if  one  concern  can 
handle  aU  the  grain  that  is  left — for  the  little  fellows  get  a  little  here  and  there — 
but  if  one  concern  can  handle  all  the  grain,  and  they  want  to  make  rebates  on  it, 
they  can  be  made  to  that  one  concern  and  kept  from  the  public;  if  divided  among 
a  dozen,  it  would  leak  and  not  be  kept.  Now,  see  what  the  evidence  of  that  fact 
is.  We  have  men  on  'Change  to-day  who  are  doing  business  over  a  certain  line  of 
road.  They  are  purchasing  grain  from  the  men  who  own  the  country  elevators. 
One  of  the  men  I  have  in  mind  has  not  been  doing  business  with  that  line  of  road 
more  than  a  year;  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  become  established  on  that 
line  and  have  acquaintances  and  friends,  which  would  be  a  great  influence  and 
factor;  he  has  made  his  relations  with  that  road  in  a  year  or  such  a  matter,  and 
yet  that  man  is  getting  to-day  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  grain  coming  in  over 
that  road.  Well,  if  he  is  a  skilled  merchant  only,  why  does  he  not  get  grain  from 
the  other  roads?  He  does  not;  he  gets  it  over  that  line  of  road.  That  is  one 
instance,  and  there  are  others  just  like  it.  If  it  was  caused  by  his  great  capital 
and  great  ability  as  a  merchant,  ability  to  send  through  to  Europe,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  he  would  reach  out  over  the  other  lines  of  road;  but  he  gets  it  over 
that  one  line  of  road  and  no  other. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  tending  to  show  that  it  is  the  custom  for  at  least  a 
number  of  these  large  buyers,  some  of  them,  to  purchase  grain  on  more  than  one 
line  of  road.  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  as  a  rule,  a  single  operator  usually  con- 
fines himself  to  one  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But,  to  put  the  reverse,  is  it  your  opinion  that  along  a  given  line  of  road 
there  is  usually  but  one  operator? — ^A.  There  is  usually  the  man,  the  firm,  or  organ- 
ization that  controls  the  terminal  facilities  in  this  city.  They  immediately  branch 
out,  and  they  very  soon  control  a  large  percentage  of  the  grain  that  goes  over  that 
line  of  r^>ad,  and  they  do  not  do  business  on  the  other  lines.  They  may,  occa- 
sionally, do  a  little,  but  they  do  not  do  any  large  business,  and  it  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  one  Hne. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson^  Is  it  not  true  that  man  is  very  apt  to  be  a  heavy 
owner  in  the  railroad? — A.  Unfortunately,  we  have  a  good  many  of  the  officers 
of  the  railroads  in  the  grain  business,  and  partners,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  This  man  you  had  in  mind  was  a  large  owner  of  the  stock  of  the  railroad? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  particular  individual  I  was  talking  of  has  any  direct  con- 
nection wil^  the  railroad.    I  do  not  think  he  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  the  belief  that  he  is  merely  the  agent  of  the 
railroad  in  this  business? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  classed  as  a  mere 
agent,  because  he  is  a  grain  merchant  and  has  been  doing  a  grain  merchant's 
business  in  years  past  of  a  general  character,  just  as  other  men  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  have  done.  He  has  demonstrated  no  great  ability  in  these  years,  but  all 
at  once  he  forms  a  connection  with  this  road,  and  is  able  to  go  right  out  and  get 
a  very  large  part  of  the  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  The  idea  I  got  was  that  this  man,  in  all  probability,  had 
a  lower  freight  rate. — A.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Irofessor  Johnson.)  If  he  was  an  owner  in  the  railroad,  he  would  be 
very  apt  to  get  it. — A.  You  gentlemen  can  very  easily  see  if  that  was  the  desirable 
point,  and  that  was  what  it  led  up  to,  the  connection  could  be  made  and  a  half 
dozen  silent  partners  could  be  enjoying  the  profits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  evil?  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  commission  to  recommend  legislation  to  Congress  or  the  various  States. 
We  have  heard  a  ^eat  deal  about  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  we  would  like  to 
ask  you,  as  a  man  of  considerable  information  on  the  grain  business,  how  to  goto 
work  to  correct  it? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  large  question  and  requires  the  careful 
thought  of  the  best  brains  of  this  country,  and  I  do  not  know  now  that  I  have  in 
my  own  mind  any  better  method  than  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  enforcing  the  law. 

Q.  It  has  been  contended  that  if  the  system  or  custom  of  giving  rebates  could 
be  done  away  with,  if  all  discriminations  to  one  individual  or  community  could 
be  eliminated  from  the  transx)ortation  question,  the  evils  of  the  trust,  for  instance, 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  eliminated  thereby.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply 
to  the  grain  business?  In  other  words,  if  tne  transiwrtation  discriminations 
were  absolutely  done  away  with,  so  that  men  would  be  on  an  equality  as  rates  of 
freight,  do  you  think,  then,  this  situation  would  be  corrected  ? — ^A.  In  answer  to 
your  question  I  would  like  to  say  this  :  I  think  if  that  situation  existed,  every 
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citizen  would  have  all  he  is  entitled  to  ask  for,  absolute  equality  before  the  law, 
and  an  absolute  good  opportunity  with  every  man,  in  proportion  to  his  energy 
and  ability.  I  believe  to-day  that  the  two  greatest  questions  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  are,  first,  the  prevention  of  preferences  shown  by 
railroad  companies  in  the  matter  of  freght  carrying ;  and,  secondly,  the  preven- 
tion of  overcapitalization.  These  are  the  two  great  questions  that  are  before  the 
American  people  to  be  solved.  I  do  not  think  the  trust,  in  and  of  itself,  if 
founded  on  actual  values,  need  frighten  anybody.  But  when  a  concern  can 
capitalize  4,  5,  or  10  times  the  actual  capital  mvested  and  float  it  on  the  com- 
munity and  get  good  money  for  their  worthless  paper,  it  is  a  pretty  bad  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  pro^sition  to  legalize  pooling  would  have  an  influence  to 
do  away  with  these  favors  m  transportation  rates? — ^A.  I  am  unalterably  opx>osed 
to  poolinff. 

Q.  Under  all  circumstances  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  reason  why  the 
men  who  invest  their  money  in  railroad  construction  are  any  more  entitled  to  the 
right  to  be  exempt  from  competition  than  any  other  line  of  business. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  see  any  serious  objection  to  legali^ng 
pooling  when  it  is  coupled  virith  adequate  authority  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  regulate  freight  rates,  and  perhaps,  in  addition  to  that,  to  consent 
to  any  pooling  contract  that  the  railroads  may  make? — ^A.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
pooling,  under  careful  supervision  and  restriction,  would  be  very  much  less 
objectionable  than  pooling  by  the  railroads  without  any  restriction;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  because  if  pools  can  be  formed  and  any  rate  fixed  which  they 
can  temporarily  maintain,  they  can  fix  any  price  that  is  not  absolutely  prohibited. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  I  thiii  nearly  all  advocates  of  pooling  to-day  couple  with 
it  tne  provision  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shaU  be  given  authority 
to  fix  the  rate. — A.  I  believe  that  to  be  true ;  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  that? — A.  I  have  never  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  wise  policy  to  permit  x)ooling. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Give  us  your  idea  why  it  is  not?-— A.  First  of 
all,  of  course,  we  have  never  reached  the  x>oint  in  the  supervision  of  railroad 
affairs  where  we  could  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  you  now  suggest.  That  is 
the  first  and  strongest  reason.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  the  law  governing 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  so  enlarged  that  they 
could,  in  a  measure,-  control  the  action  of  the  companies  and  the  rates  they  made, 
we  would  have  arrived  at  a  point  where,  perhaps,  pooling  would  not  be  so  objec- 
tionable; I  can  easily  see  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that,  preferable  to  pooling,  there  should 
be  supervision  by  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Commission  m  this  way:  A  rail- 
road company  is  compelled  to  publish  its  rates,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  given  revisionary  x)ower  over  those  rates,  to  correct,  upon  complaint 
which  is  found  to  be  well-grounded,  inequalities,  injustice  in  the  rates,  and  then 
the  finding  of  the  commission  to  go  into  effect  i)ending  an  appeal  which  the  rail- 
road companies  may  take  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  believe 
any  finding  which  they  should  make  should  go  into  effect.  That  is  the  weakness 
of  the  present  law.  Then  let  the  railroad  company  ar>x>eal  from  that  finding,  and 
pending  the  decision  of  the  appeal,  the  rate  fixed  by  the  commission  should  stand. 

Q.  You  would  have,  then,  the  jJowers  which  the  commission  was  supposed  to 
have  in  the  first  place  made  plain  and  enforcible? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  So  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  if  penalties 
could  be  enforced  for  discriminations  and  rebates  made  on  the  published  rate,  do 
you  think  the  public  would  be  taken  care  of  as  it  now  stands,  and  no  pooling  law 
would  be  necessary?— A.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  perfectiy  clear  that  a  rail- 
road company  should  be  permitted  to  arrange  its  rates  within  reasonable  restric- 
tions. They  should  be  fairly  remunerative.  Then  their  rates  should  be  such  that 
all  the  shippers  over  the  line  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  greatest  business 
to-day.  The  one  that  goes  home  to  the  people  is  the  preference  snown.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  penalty  for  preferences  was  a  heavy  fine  for  each  case,  why 
could  not  these  published  rates  be  enforced  by  you  people  who  are  put  to  a  disad- 
vantage by  them?— A.  Well,  as  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  that  character  of 
criminals  to  justice  that  is  a  matter  I  would  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  upon. 

Q.  Would  not  heavy  fines  and  penalties  be  much  more  eflfeetive  than  this  crimi- 
nal prosecution  and  imprisonment?— A.  I  tiiink  very  likely  you  would  more  easily 
obtain  evidence  for  conviction  if  that  were  the  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  One  railroad  manager  would  be  a  little  more  willing  to 
prosecute  his  competitor  or  the  manager  of  another  road  if  the  punishment  was 
one  of  fine  rather  than  imprisonment? — A.  Yes;  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  spoke  of  the  injury  to  tne  dealer  in  grain  by 
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reason  of  these  preferences.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  wheat  grower?— A. 
I  think  it  is  a  well-settled  law  of  commerce  that  free  competition,  free  and  open 
and  unrestricted  competition,  produces  the  best  results  for  the  producer. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  grower  of  wheat  gets  no  benefit  from  the  rebates  that 
the  preferred  dealer  gets?— A.  I  think  that  if  the  railroad  company  can  afford  to 
make  a  lower  rate  they  should  make  it  public  and  for  everyone. 

Q.  But  under  che  present  system  does  the  farmer  benefit  by  these  bi^  institn- 
tions  building  their  elevators  and  finding  the  market? — ^A.  ifo,  they  will  not  in 
the  end.  It  is  not  according  to  sound  business  principles  that  they  will.  If  in 
the  windup  there  is  only  one  concern  to  buy  their  grain  along  the  road,  which  is 
a  presumaole  condition  of  affairs,  they  will  not  get  a  better  price  for  their  grain. 

Q.  You  think  not? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  these  privileges  in  terminal  facilities  might  not  that  be  given  in  the 
way  of  rebate? — A.  Tney  may  give  it  to  them  in  any  way;  but  these  conditions 
exist  in  Chicago;  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  railroad  companies,  in  many  cases, 
facilities  provided  years  ago,  are  practically  given  to  one  concern,  and  they  imme- 
diately become  large  receivers  over  that  line  of  road. 

Q.  A  gentleman  from  the  West  this  morning  stated  that  he  understood  that  a 
railroad  company  paid  a  dealer  4  cents  for  running  wheat  through  tiie  elevator 
when  it  was  worth  about  a  half  a  cent.    Now,  would  you  not  regard  that  as  a 
mere  system  of  rebates — that  he  is  making  it  up  through  the  elevator  charges? — 
A.  He  charged  4  cents?    This  was  at  the  country  point? 
Yes. — ^A.  Where  he  received  the  grain? 
Yes. — ^A.  And  he  charged  the  producer  4  c«nts  a  bushel  ? 
(By  Mr.  Conoer.)  I  tnink  this  was  a  Kansas  City  point  and  the  elevator, 
instead  of  being  owned  by  the  railroad,  was  owned  by  tne  man,  and  the  theory 
was  that  the  railroad  paid  the  4  cents  as  a  rebate  on  freight. — ^A.  Yes;  that  was  a 
very  unusual  condition  of  affairs,  that  anvone  should  be  paying  any  party  4  cents 
a  bushel  for  simply  running  grain  through  the  elevator;  and  there  must  have  been 
something  special  about  it. 

(^.  That  is  what  he  means  to  say.  That  was  the  advantage  given  to  him  on  the 
freight  rate.  Or,  we  take  the  oil  companies  that  have  created  such  a  commotion 
in  this  country  about  discriminations.  Men  of  one  company  insist  that  after  they 
had  hunted  down  the  different  discriminations  from  time  to  time,  they  foxmd  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  sold  the  railroads  all  their  lubricating  oils,  and  instead  of 
their  paying  the  market  prices,  they  paid  three  or  four  times  the  market  price  and 
centered  all  their  trade  with  that  one  firm.  As  a  rebate,  now  how  would  you 
reach  a  system  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Well,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  these  sjiecial  cases 
which  you  are  now  describing,  are  all  minor  matters. 

Q.  These  men  state  that  they  produce  about  one-tenth  of  the  oil — ^the  independ* 
ent  companies  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  have  been  unable  to  make  a 
profit  on  a  single  barrel  of  oil  put  on  an  American  railroad,  while,  if  they  run  it  to 
the  seaboard  and  ship  to  a  foreign  country  where  there  are  no  discriminations, 
they  make  a  handsome  profit. — A.  My  understanding  of  your  statement  was  that 
the  rebate  in  this  case  would  be  the  amount  of  oil  used  by  this  company  doing 
the  business. 

Q.  Instead  of  giving  an  actual  rebate,  it  bays  supplies  from  the  company,  and 
instead  of  paying  the  market  prices  it  pays  four  or  five  times  the  market  price,  and 
they  make  the  rebates  indirectly. — A.  There  is  a  greater  principle  underlying  this 
whole  question,  and  the  best  any  of  us  can  do  is  to  work  determinedly  along  these 
lines.  Whether  or  not  we  will  ever  be  able  to  find  a  cure  for  these  evils  and  come 
to  a  point  where  we  will  be  entirely  satisfied,  is  another  question.  I  believe  great 
improvements  can  be  made  over  present  conditions. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  24, 1899, 

TESTIMOITY  OF  MB.  GHAELES  A.  MALLOEY, 

Cliaimian  railroad  cortimiitee,  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 

The  Bubcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  3.30  p.  m.  November  24, 1899,  Mr.  Charles  A.  MaUory, 
chairman  of  the  railroad  committee  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transporta- 
tion as  follows: 

.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Charles  A.  Mallory. 
What  is  your  business  and  official  connection? — ^A.  Chairman  of  the  rail- 
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road  committee  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  and  treasurer  and  manager 
of  the  Mallory  Commission  Comx>any  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

Q.  We  understand  your  or^^ization  has  grievances,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  you  state  to  the  commission  what  your  grievances  are. — ^A.  I  was  not  quite 
X>06itive  this  morning  whether  I  would  be  able  to  come  down  or  not,  as  I  received 
word  to  go  West,  and  I  dictated  a  few  of  the  fundamental  things,  and  if  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  commission  I  will  read  them.  They  will  probably  cover  all  the 
points  you  will  care  to  touch  on.    ^Beading.) 

I  start  out  with  the  proposition  of  equal  rights  to  all  interests.  Any  legislation 
that  will  promote  and  protect  all  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  is  most  desirable. 
In  my  iudgment,  we  have  altogether  too  many  laws,  both  State  and  national, 
caused  largely  by  the  lack  of  necessity  for  many  of  them,  prepared  and  enacted 
by  politicians  in  order  that  their  constituents  may  know  they  are  doing  some- 
thing, and  possibly  have  some  excuse  for  reelecting  them  to  office.  It  is  not  so 
mucn  the  Quantity  of  laws  that  we  are  in  need  of,  but  we  should  have  a  better 
quality  of  legislation,  and  then  have  it  properly  enforced. 

Naturally  matters  pertaining  to  transportation  business  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially where  much  evidence  is  required,  is  very  complicated  to  the  average  citizen. 
The  courts  found  it  imx)ossible  to  cope  with  these  matters  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, owing  to  a  lack  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  courts  and  juries.  Con- 
gress, evidently  recognizing  these  conditions,  created  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  with  its  extraordinary  x)owers  for  investigation,  and  conducted  by  a 
board  whose  business  it  is  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  transportation  affairs. 

The  law  which  created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  proven  defec- 
tive in  some  features,  and  in  order  that  the  transportation  companies  and  the 
public  may  derive  benefits  from  their  efforts,  they  should  have  proper  power  to 
enforce  their  findings.  I  believe  one  way  to  correct  many  of  these  legislative 
abuses  will  be  to  change  existing  tenures  of  office,  laws,  and  methods  of  elections, 
so  that  no  one  maj  be  elected  to  succeed  himself,  thus  taking  away  the  tempta- 
tion to  treat  pubhc  questions  with  any  thought  of  reelection. 

The  live-stock  interests,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before  your  hon- 
orable body,  probably  have  some  grievances  against  the  railroads,  some  of  which, 
like  many  others,  are  doubtless  more  or  less  imaginary  or  the  result  of  the  gener- 
ally expressed  or  implied  sentiment  against  corporations;  but  as  a  rule,  I  believe 
the  railroads  mean  to  treat  the  live-stock  shippers  fairly  and  to  treat  localities  as 
equitably  as  circumstances  and  competition  will  permit.  From  an  almost 
national,  as  well  as  a  local  standx>oint,  our  principal  grievance  is  in  what  is  known 
as  the  terminal  charge,  levied  by  all  Western  roads  on  all  live  stock  consigned  to 
Chicago.  This  is  a  charge  of  $2  per  car,  and  was  added  to  the  regular  tarm  June 
1, 1894,  and  is  still  collected  by  all  of  these  roads.  The  only  change  in  conditions 
governing  the  handling  of  live  stock  at  Chicago  on  that  day  was  the  addition  of  a 
trackage  charge  of  80  cents  per  car  on  most  of  the  roads,  and  $1.50  per  car  on 
others  who  used  the  compames'  tracks  a  longer  distance.  This  arbitrary  charge 
of  $2  per  car,  which  was  50  cents  per  car  on  3  roads  and  |1.20  per  car  on  the  other 
roads,  more  than  the  additional  cost  to  the  roads,  caused  the  shippers  all  over  this 
country  to  rebel  against  such  treatment;  and  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
through  its  railroad  committee,  held  several  sessions  with  the  general  managers 
of  the  railroads  in  June,  1894,  and  tried  to  convince  them  from  a  business  man's 
standpoint  that  their  act  was  not  right,  but  without  success.  The  chairman  of 
this  General  Managers'  Ajssociation  stated,  however,  that  if  the  company  owning 
the  tracks  would  ta^e  off  their  trackage  charge  they  would  remove  the  terminal 
charge. 

We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Illinois  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  and 
after  a  full  trial  obtained  a  decision  that  the  terminal  charge  was  unjust,  unrea- 
sonable, and  illegal.  The  matter  was  afterwards  brought  up  in  the  United  States 
court  in  Chicago,  and  after  a  full  hearing  this  court  made  a  similar  decision,  and 
ordered  the  railroad  company  to  de&dst,  which  they  did  until  the  court  of  appeals 
reversed  the  decision  on  a  technical  point.  We  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commence  Commission,  which  spent  considerable  time  in 
ite  investigations,  all  the  roads  being  represented  by  counsel,  who  spent  days  in 
argument,  citing  authorities,  ete.,  but  the  commission  found  the  charge  to  be 
uniust,  unreasonable,  and  illegal,  and  ordered  the  railroad  companies  to  ceaae 
collecting  it.  The  railroads  refused  to  obey  the  order.  The  commission  appejJed 
to  the  United  States  court  to  enforce  the  decision,  when  the  railroads  filed  a 
demurrer  which  was  argued  at  great  length  and  overruled.  The  case  came  up 
for  a  hearing  on  the  6tn  of  this  month,  and  after  2  days'  argument,  eto.,  the 
court  took  the  case  under  advisement  on  only  one  of  the  points. 

I  go  into  this  matter  in  detail  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  some  action  being 
taken  which  will  admit  of  adjustment  of  these  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
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the  transportation  business  of  this  conntry  by  some  tribunal  having  the  proper 
facilities  and  knowledge  for  making  investigations,  hearing  complaints  and 
enforcing  decisions.  During  all  these  years  of  litigation,  investigation,  and 
ezx)erience  in  this  matter,  I  nnd  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  under  existing  laws 
and  practices,  for  individuals  or  small  organizations  to  compete  with  the  com- 
bined legal  and  financial  facilities  of  the  railroads. 

Another  feature  that  impressed  me  alon)^  this  line  was  the  statement  made  by 
the  railroad  officials  at  their  meeting,  and  dv  one  of  them  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  this  terminal  charge 
would  never  have  been  levied  had  no  trackage  charge  been  made,  and  if  this 
trackage  charge  was  taken  off  the  roads  would  remove  their  terminal  charge. 

I  think  this  statement  of  facts,  which  can  be  proven  by  the  records  of  the  various 
cases,  should  convince  any  reasonable  man  or  the  necessity  of  some  law  or  other 
method  which  would  not  only  secure  prompt  justice  to  the  people  but  prevent  any 
arbitrary  or  vindictive  actions.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  transportation  companies 
are  entitled  to  proper  consideration  and  protection  at  all  times,  the  same  as  any 
other  business  or  interest,  and  any  legpbslation  that  will  advance  the  various  inter- 
ests, secure  justice  based  more  upon  riffht  than  on  technicalities,  and  promote  and 
lead  to  better  harmony  all  around,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Who  levy  this  trackage  charge?— A.  The  Union 
Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Company,  who  owns  the  tracks  in  and  about  the  stock 
yards.    None  of  the  railroads  coming  into  Chicago  own  their  tracks  to  the  yards. 

Q.  You  pay,  of  course,  the  stock  yards  company  as  well  charges  for  putting 
stock  in  there? — A.  The  stock  yard  company  have  yardage  and  feed  charges,  which 
all  stock  shippers  have  to  pay. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  include  their  railroad  trackage  in  that  general  charge?  I 
understand  if  that  was  removed  the  railroads  would  takeoff  this  terminal  charge 
of  $2  a  car. — A.  The  trackage  charge  is  considered  as  part  of  the  railroad  charge, 
while  the  charges  for  yardage  and  feed  is  a  stock  yard  company  charge  for  their 
services. 

Q.  They  are  really  the  same  company? — ^A.  The  same  company  practically  owns 
the  tracks  that  owns  the  stock  yard,  but  the  terminal  facilities,  as  decided  by  the 
various  courts  and  commissions,  must  be  furnished  by  the  railroad  companies 
and  must  be  included  in  their  rate,  and  consequentiy  the  charges  as  levied  oy  the 
stock  yards  company,  which  the  shippers  have  to  pay,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
railroad  matter. 

Q.  This  terminal  charge  has  been  in  use  since  1894? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  extra  trackage  oy  this  stock  yards  company  was  added  on  at  that  time? — 
A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  As  I  understand,  you  think  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  should  be  so  amended  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  have  authority  to  regulate  such  matters  and  enforce  their  orders? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  you  to  say  if  this  charge  is  a  discrimination 
against  Chicago,  which  sends  stock  to  Kansas  City  or  other  points  in  considerable 
volume. — ^A.  Yes;  it  has  diverted  a  good  deal  of  business.  It  is  a  discrimination 
against  Chicago  to  the  extent  of  the  $2;  besides,  the  sentimental  discrimination — 
that  has  been  equal  to  5  or  10  times  that;  and  it  is  used  largely  by  the  competitors 
of  Chicago  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Naturally  the  shippers  look  at  it  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  that  were  not  right,  and  after  it  had  been  talked  over  and  the  com- 
petitive markets  had  handled  it  in  their  way  it  became  much  larger  than  the  $2 
item  would  appear,  while  it  does  amount  to' considerable  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  Kansas  City  and  these  other  big  towns  are  not  interested  or  moving  with 
you  to  have  this  charge  removed? — ^A.  No.  The  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  the 
largest  association  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  composed  largely  of  Texas,  Mon- 
tana, and  the  other  range  people,  have  joined  the  Cnicago  live-stock  men  in  their 
fight  for  the  removal  of  this  cnarge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  other  complaints  in  regard  to  the 
transportation  of  live  stock? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  other  complaints 
to  offer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  discriminations  in  rates  as  between  individuals,  one  man  ship- 
ping his  cattle  for  less  than  another — any  inside  rates  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  rates  on  live  stock  are  exactly  the 
same  to  all  shippers. 

Q.  Are  the  rates  reasonable?— A.  Judging  from  rates  in  the  past  and  from  the 
improved  methods  of  handling  the  business,  I  should  say  that  they  would  be  con- 
sidered reasonable.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  I  am  speak- 
ing in  the  broad  sense,  and  I  should  say  they  were  reasonable. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  of  stock  compare  now  with  former  years? — ^A.  The  price 
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of  cattle  during  1899  has  been  considerable  higher  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  8 
or  4  years. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  hogs  also? — ^A.  The  price  of  hogs  is  not  so  much  higher. 
Perhaps  it  will  ayerag[e  25  to  50  cents  a  hundred  higher,  while  cattle  will  aver- 
age from  |1  to  11.50  mgher. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  rise  in  price — scarcity? — ^A.  Not  so  much 
scarcity  in  the  supply  as  increase  in  the  demand.  The  increase  in  the  supply  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  demand,  in  mv  judgment,  and  the  pros- 
pective shortage  has  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  advance  also. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  consumption  of  meat  in  prosperoxis  times  over  dull  times, 
when  people  are  not  employed? — A.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  The  laboring  man,  in  my 
judgment,  will  use  a  larger  percentage  of  nis  earnings  in  prosperous  times  for  the 
purchase  of  meat  than  he  will  ai  any  other  time;  and  when  he  is  well  employed 
at  good  wages  he  will  naturally  spend  more  for  meat  products  than  under  other 
circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  any  of  the  cattle  shippers  own  their  own  cars? — 
A.  Yes;  not  what  you  might  call  cattle  shippers,  but  people  who  ship  cattle  own 
their  own  cars;  such  people  as  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co. ;  they  are  in  the  pack- 
ing business,  but  cattle  shippers  also.  There  are  no  cattle  shippers  that  are 
engaged  exclusivel^r  in  the  cattle  business,  to  my  knowledge,  that  own  cars. 

Q,  When  they  ship  live  cattle  they  ship  in  their  own  cars?— A.  They  do  to  a 
large  extent.    Of  course  they  also  ship  cattle  in  the  common  or  railroad  cars. 

Q.  Does  that  produce  a  discrimination  against  you  men  who  do  not  own  your 
own  cars? — A.  I  would  say  to  the  extent  of  whatever  profit  they  make  from 
the  use  of  their  own  cars — ^tariff ;  so  far  as  I  know  they  pay  tariff  rates  on  their 
shipments. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  they  did  derive  very  much  advantage  from 
the  use  of  their  own  cars? — ^A.  I  understand  the  owners  of  private  cars  of  all  kinds 
derive  a  good  revenue  from  the  use  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  cattle  in  considerable  Quantities? — ^A.  We  are  in  the  live-stock 
commission  business;  we  are  receivers  of  cattle.  In  answer  to  what  I  think  you 
are  trying  to  get  at,  I  think  there  are  very  few  exclusively  live-stock  shippers  that 
woula  handle  enough  business  to  warrant  their  keeping  a  line  of  cars  for  their 
own  use. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  Do  you  think  it  is  good  policy  to  permit  these 
private  cars? — A.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  am  not  f  amiUar  enough  with  to  pass  an 
opinion  upon.  As  I  stated,  I  naturally  think  people  that  do  not  own  their  own 
cars,  and  who  are  competing  with  people  that  do,  would  be  at  whatever  disad- 
vantage the  difference  in  the  profit  might  figure. 

Q.  would  it  not  seem  to  be  more  proper  tnat  a  railroad  company  conducting  a 
business  should  conduct  that  business  by  its  own  cars? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  werespeakingof  the  high  price  of  cattle  in 
1899.  Are  you  aware  of  a  shortage  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
5  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  have  something  to  do  with  the  rise  in  prices? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  the  shortage  was? — A.  I  should  think  10  per 
cent  would  cover  it. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  figures  of  Mr.  Mulhall,  the  great  English  statistician,  as 
to  our  shortage  in  the  i)ast  5  years? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  About  how  many  cattle  have  we  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  question  to  answer  except  from  the  Government  report;  that  is  the  only 
of&cial  document  we  have  giving  the  figures. 

Q.  The  Government  reports  have  been  showing  this  shortage  ever  since  the 
Cleveland  Administration? — A.  I  do  not  know  just  when  it  dates  from,  but  people 
in  our  line  of  business  do  not  put  much  faith  in  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Government  in  regard  to  live  stock. 

Q.  You  think  there  has  been  a  shortage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  raise  the  price? — ^A.  Yes;  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  consumption. 

Q.  How  have  the  prices  been  the  last  few  weeks? — ^A.  This  last  week  we  have 
had  a  very  sharp  decline  in  most  grades  of  fat  cattle. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  in  stockers? — A.  There  has  only  been  a  small  decline  in 
stock  cattle;  they  have  been  lower  than  usual. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  rupture  in  the  market  in  the  last  few  weeks? — ^A.  The  first 
two  weeks  of  this  month  we  had  a  fairly  steady  market.  This  week  we  have  had 
an  unusual  decline  in  certain  grades  of  cattle. 

Q.  It  struck  the  Denver  markets  before  it  did  you? — ^A.  It  generally  strikes  the 
markets  all  about  the  same  time.    The  telegraph  works  very  promptly.    It  Chi- 
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cago  declines  other  markets  decline,  and  if  they  decline  if  has  a  sympathetic 
effect  upon  Chicago. 

Q.  Hogs  have  declined  in  the  last  few  weeks? — A.  Very  slightly.  The  decline 
in  hogs  came  in  October,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  there  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  meats  in  the  last  year? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Conld  you  state  the  percentage  of  increase? — ^A.  I  should  think  25  -per  cent 
or  40  per  cent  over  3  years  ago. 

Cj.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — ^A.  I  should  attribute  it  to  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  the  fact  that  the  laboring  men  are  generally  employed 
at  fair  ws^s,  and  they  generally  spend  a  good  x)ortion  of  their  wages  for  meat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  did  the  war  affect  the  meat  market — ^the 
meat  they  supplied  on  the  ships? — ^A.  One  part  of  the  war  affected  it  satisfactorily 
to  the  selling  interests  by  advancing  the  price  and  another  x)art  of  the  war  had  a 
bad  effect  on  it  for  quite  a  long  time. 

Q.  A  great  deal  was  spoiled,  was  there  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that  except  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  know  they  had  to  throw  overboard  a  good  deal  of  meat?— A.  I  say  I 
know  nothing  about  that  except  what  I  saw  in  the  papers. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  read  also  in  the  papers  during  the  last  few  days  that  a 
great  quantity  of  it  was  thrown  overboard  from  an  BSnglish  ship  going  to  South 
Africa? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  We  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  to  throw  it  overboard? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  It  affects  the  market,  no  matter  who  throvrs  it 
overboard? — A.  On  that  particular  beef. 

Q.  Does  it  not  affect  all  beef  markets? — ^A.  If  enough  of  it  was  thrown  over- 
board or  lost  in  some  other  such  way,  of  course  it  would  affect  the  market  by 
advancingit. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  amount  that  is 
supposed  to  have  been  thrown  over  would  cut  very  little  figure  in  affecting  the 
price? — A.  I  should  say  absolutely  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.)  It  would  not  run  one  of  these  packing  houses  more 
than  a  few  hours? — A.  Not  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Would  a  boat  load  affect  the  market? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  this  meat  had  got  a  bad  reputation ^A. 

(Interrupting. )  That  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  market,  more  than  the  actual 
loss  of  the  cargo. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  The  fear  that  you  would  lose  foreign  trade? — 
A.  The  sentiment  that  would  follow  the  declaration  that  any  part  ot  the  American 
meat  was  spoiled  or  unfit  for  use  would  naturally  have  a  sentimental  effect  that 
would  be  depressing  on  the  market.  So  far  these  times  have  only  been  temporary, 
because  on  investigation  they  have  found  that  our  meat  products  are  absolutely 
all  right. 

y.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  About  how  longdo  they  have  an  effect? — ^A. 
Owing  to  the  damage  and  the  sentiment  it  causes?  This  one  we  are  speaking  of, 
regarding  the  investigation  of  army  beef,  lasted  several  months. 

O.  If  tne  throwing  overboard  of  beef  from  a  British  ship  is  a  fact,  how  much 
or  how  long  will  that  affect  the  market? — ^A.  I  do  not  thmk  it  would  affect  the 
market  at  all;  I  do  not  think  the  trade  would  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

We,  as  business  men,  connected  with  the  live-stock  trade,  handling  the  product 
that  is  shipped  from  the  range  and  from  the  feed  lot  to  the  market — ^we  figure 
from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  various  markets.  We  do  not 
go  quite  as  far  as  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  figure  on  all  the  different 
cattle  supposed  to  be  in  the  United  States.  We  have  found  from  years  of  experi- 
ence that  this  country  is  capable  of  producing  anything  so  rapidly  that  by  the 
time  the  years  would  roll  around,  when  you  might  naturally  expect  a  shortage 
to  come,  from  their  way  of  gathering  statistics,  other  sections  of  the  country 
have  been  industrious  and  increased  their  output  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
never  come  to  that  shortage  in  the  market.  So  far  as  the  trade  and  values  are 
concerned,  it  is  the  supply  and  demand  in  the  market  that  govemSi  and  not  what 
is  in  the  country. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  calf  becomes  a  steer  before  you  come  to  that 
I)oint? — A.  They  are  marketed  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  they  were. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  any  live-stock 
statistics  in  this  country? — A.  Not  that  we  consider  reliable. 

They  are  not  actual  counts ;  they  are  estimates  ? — ^A.  I  should  judge  so. 

The  only  counts  are  those  made  by  the  census? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Representative  Bsll.  )  The  Agricultural  Department— does  it  not  make 
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inquiries  annually? — A.  They  claim  to;  they  publish  every  January  a  supposed 
report  of  aU  Muds  of  live  stock  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIennedy.)  Without  facilities  for  ^thering  that  information,  must 
it  not  oe  a  matter  of  inquiry  largely  with  the  Agncultural  Department  ?— A.  Yes; 
almost  entirely. 

Q.  (B^  Bepresentatiye  Bell.)  How  is  it  as  to  their  other  statistics? — ^A.  lam 
not  familiar  with  that. 

Q.  Might  not  we  include  them  all  and  say  they  are  all  guesswork  ?— A.  I  would 
not  want  to  go  on  record  as  to  anything  I  know  nothing  about.  They  may  have 
some  facilities  for  finding  out  how  much  grain  there  is,  and  other  things.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that ;  but  so  far  as  live  stock  is  concerned,  their  statistics 
are  of  no  value  wnatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  So  long  as  cattle  do  not  have  to  be  shipped  into  this 
country  to  supply  the  demand,  and  we  have  enough  cattle  raised  here  and  shipped 
to  the  markets  to  supply  our  home  demand,  there  could  not  be  a  shortage  of  cattle 
in  this  country? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  There  might  be  more  or  less  one  year  than  another,  but  there  would  not  be 
what  you  woukL  call  a  shortage  so  as  to  raise  prices.  Now,  if  we  had  to  import 
cattie  from  other  countries,  that  would  raise  the  price,  perhaps,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes.  In  my  judgment  these  things  are  largely  regulated  by  the  supply  and 
price  of  other  live  stock.  For  instance,  when  beef  reaches  a  certain  point  con- 
sumption will  commence  to  drop,  and  if  pork  is  relatively  lower  a  good  deal  of 
that  consumption  will  take  up  with  x>ork,  and  if  mutton  is  still  lower  it  will 
increase  the  demand  for  mutton;  so  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  in  this  country 
on  any  one  class  of  meat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Suppose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle  placed  on 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  would  it  raise  or  lower  the  prices  of  cattle? — ^A.  It 
would  lower  the  price. 

Q.  Then  the  shortage  must  have  some  effect  on  the  price? — ^A.  Yes;  it  does. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Supx)ose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle  in  the 
country  than  we  have  now,  and  the  same  amount  was  shipped  to  the  market  as 
now,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  market?— A.  If  the  8,000,000  cattle  were 
thrown  on  the  market  all  at  once? 

Q.  If  they  came  up  in  the  natural  way,  and  we  were  here  and  there  shipping 
just  as  you  receive  now,  would  it  affect  the  market? — A.  I  think  the  market  would 
be  lower  with  8,000,000  more  cattle  in  the  country  than  there  are  to-day. 

Q.  Would  it  be  as  low  as  if  tiie  8,000,000  were  thrown  on  the  market? — ^A.  No. 
The  temporary  effect  of  8,000,000  cattle  on  the  market  would  be  very  depressing. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  a  difference  between  having  8,000,000  in  the  country,  with 
the  regnil^r  supply  shipping  to  market,  and  8,000,000  thrown  on  the  market?— A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Suppose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle,  would 
they  not  ship  more  to  the  market? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  more  of  them  would  mature. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  We  are  large  exporters  of  cattle  and  meat  prod- 
ucts?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  home  supply  equal  to  the  home  market  would  represent  a  tremendous 
shortage,  would  it  not? — A,  I  do  not  think  that  I  just  catch  your  meaning. 

Q.  An  attempt  Was  made  a  moment  ago  by  a  question  to  snow  that  as  long  as 
we  had  cattle  enough  to  supply  our  own  needs  we  could  not  speak  of  a  shortage. 
We  are  supplying  not  only  our  own  needs,  but  the  foreign  supply.  We  are  large 
exporters,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  would  have  a  tremendous  shortage  if  we  could 
supply  only  our  own  home  markets. — ^A.  It  depends  a  great  deal  to  what  extent 
you  were  carrying  the  shortage.  A  shortage  may  be  less  than  the  previous 
year;  it  may  reacn  a  point  like  a  famine,  or  it  may  be  just  a  few  less  than  the 
last  year;  but,  speaking  with  the  broader  view,  I  should  say  that  a  shortage, 
so  called,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  natural  result  of  the  depression  tiDiat 
the  cattle  market  went  through  2  or  8  years  ago.  Low  prices  will  follow  what 
we  call  generally  liquidation.  A  great  many  people  became  discouraged  because 
cattle  were  not  seeing  such  a  good  market  and  threw  them  on  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  not  think  the  driving  of  cattle  out  of  the 
Neutral  Strip,  Indian  Territory,  and  the  fencing  of  the  Western  range,  whereby 
the  ranger  had  to  spay  out  of  business,  had  some  effect  on  the  raising  of  cattle?— 
A.,  Yes. 

Q.  You  handle  a  good  many  spayed  cattle,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  not  during 
recent  years,  but  from  1894  on  we  did. 

Q.  Did  not  that  come  from  the  ranges  being  eaten  out  and  fenced  ut)?^A.  Yes, 
some  of  the  cattle  were  thrown  on  to  the  market  on  that  account,  but  had  the 
price  not  been  so  low  a  good  many  of  these  cattle  would  have  found  places  where 
they  had  feed  and  would  have  been  held. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  think  high  prices  wonld  make  grass  grow? — ^A.  No;  bnt  it 
makes  people  hnstle  aronnd  and  find  feed  more  than  it  wonld  with  prices  low. 
The  transportation  facilities  are  snch  in  this  country  now  that  they  can  ship 
cattle  almost  any  place  and  find  feed. 

Q.  But  the  ranges  are  fenced  up  in  the  great  West. — A.  The  reduction  in  sup- 
ply of  cattle  on  the  ranges  has  been  going  down  for  3,  4  or  5  years. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  2J^,  1S99, 

TESTIMOirT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  W.  BAKER, 

Secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchangey  Chicago,  UL 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov- 
ember 24, 1899,  at  Chicago,  111.,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Baker  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  liORiMEB.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full?— A.  Charles 
W.  Baker. 

Q.  And  your  business? — ^A.  Secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  at  the  stock 
yards  in  Chicago. 

Q.  We  understand  that  the  peox>le  in  your  line  have  some  complaint  to  make 
about  the  transportation  companies  through  which  you  do  business;  will  you 
please  state  what  the  conditions  are? — ^A.  I  can  only  reiterate  what  Mr.  Mallory 
(see  testimony  ot  preceding  witness)  has  testified  to  in  this  regard.  Mr.  Mallory 
has  covered  the  ground  very  thoroughly  and  carefully,  and  anything  I  would  say 
would  be  cumulative  evidence  along  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  given  any  thought — you  have,  I  sup- 
pose—to the  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  act? — ^A.  Yes;  considerable. 

Q.  Are  you  in  accord  with  Mr.  Mallory's  views? — A.  Quite  so;  yes, 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  find  that  gentlemen  in  your  line  of  business  have  that  view 

? generally? — A.  Yes;  I  might  go  still  further  and  say  it  is  perfectly  universal,  so 
ar  as  it  has  come  within  my  Knowledge. 

Q.  Is  the  Live  Stock  Association;  you  are  secretary  of  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  National  Live  Stock  Association? — A.  Yes;  it  is  allied  generally  with  the 
National. 

Q.  Does  that  association  join  with  the  National  Millers'  Association  and 
others  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  strong  law? — A.  As  their  representative  I  partici- 
pated in  the  meeting,  and  will  take  action  with  them  in  the  effort  to  secure 
remedial  legislation  such  as  w^e  a^eed  upon  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  The  officers  of  your  association  are  in  accord  with  the  views  presented  and 
the  act  that  was  discussed  there? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  main  I  believe  it  meets  the 
approval  of  my  people. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  bill  calls  for  a  i)ublic  accounting  of  the  rail- 
way accounts? — A.  I  believe  it  does;  I  believe  there  is  such  a  provision  in  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  secretary  of  your  organization,  perhaps  you  are 
able  to  tell  us  something  about  this  enormous  shortage  in  cattle  that  was  spoken 
of. — A.  The  figures  we  have  show  that  some  6  years  ago  there  were  52,000,000 
cattle  in  the  country.  There  are  about  10,000,000  less  to-day.  I  think  1  year  there 
was  a  slight  increase.  I  think  there  was  an  increase  of  about  1,750,000  in  one 
year.  But  if  I  remember  the  figures  now,  carrying  them  in  my  head,  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  supply  is  now  about  10,000,000  less. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  high  prices 
to  restore  that  deficiency?— A.  About  2  years. 

Q.  The  10,000,000?— A.  Yes;  it  will  take  longer  than  that,  I  am  afraid.  It  would 
take  say  8  or  4  years  i)erhaps,  with  the  continuance  of  high  prices.  While  you 
can  breed  and  put  an  animal  on  the  market  in  18  months  or  2  years,  when  yon 
come  to  increasing  your  supply,  besides  supplying  the  demand  that  exists  all  the 
time,  it  would  take  a  little  longer  time  to  cateh  up.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
sumption is  heavier. 

Q.  With  the  high  price? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  constantly  increasing;  although  I  think 
perhaps  the  supply  now  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  We  are 
spreaaing  out  all  the  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chioaoo,  xLL.,  Nofoember  f4>  iS99. 

TBSTIMOVT  OF  MB.  B.  P.  EIPLET, 

President  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  BaUway  Company. 

The  snbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chict^po,  Bepresenta* 
tive  Lorimer  presiding,  at  4.45  p.  m.,  November  24  1899,  Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  was  introdnced  as  a  witness,  and 
being  dnly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  ^onr  name.— A.  £.  P.  Ripley. 

Q.  what  is  your  official  connection? — ^A.  President  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Q.  If  yon  will,  you  might  make  your  statement. — ^A.  I  speak  somewhat  hastily 
upon  some  evidence  which  I  saw  published  in  the  papers  last  night,  as  given  here. 
I  gather  from  the  newspapers  that  it  was  testified  nere  that  the  generalsentiment 
of  the  mercantile  community  is  averse  to  the  pooling  of  the  freight  earnings  of 
railway  companies.  That  statement  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  those  who  state  it.  My  impression  is  that  the  sentiment  of  nearly  all  of  the 
mercantile  community  that  has  had  the  largest  dealings  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies is  the  other  way.  The  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  that  the 
Chicago  merchants  and  Chicago  business  men  had  had  more  or  less  experience 
with  the  pooling  of  earnings  by  railroads,  and  that  it  had  not  been  satiidactory. 
I  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  statement.    (Reading:) 

I  have  read  the  reported  remarks  of  a  witness  wno  api>eared  before  your  board 
yesterday  in  opposition  to  the  **  jwoling"  idea. 

Passing  by  a  good  deal  of  flamboyant  declamation  about  the  danger  to  the  public 
from  railroad  combinations,  which  danger  never  existed  and  wmch  never  could 
exist,  we  may  come  to  what  this  witness  evidently  thinks  is  the  strongest  case  he 
can  think  of  as  showing  the  iniquity  of  thepool— namely ,  the  Southwestern  Traffic 
Association,  which  he  says  was  a  *'  vampire,  which  for  a  decade  sucked  the  life- 
blood  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missouri  Valley."  How  does  this  witness  reconcile 
this  statement  with  the  fact  that  daring  this  decade  (say  from  1877  to  1887)  the 
X>opulation  of  Kansas  City  increased  from  58,000  to  156,000  and  that  of  Omaha  from 
25,000  to  110,000,  and  that  not  only  these  cities  but  the  whole  Missouri  Valley  and 
the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  grew  and  waxed  fat  amazingly?  What  evi- 
dence has  he,  save  his  naked  assertion,  that  this  association  restricted  trade  in  the 
slightest  degree?  It  is  true  that  at  periodical  intervals  quarrels  arose  among  the 
parties  to  tms  x>ool,  and  that  at  such  times  there  were  periods  when  that  natural 
competition  of  which  this  witness  thinks  so  highly  had  full  sway,  with  the  result 
every  time  of  unsettling  values,  disarranging  the  plans  of  merchants,  and  worldng 
general  destruction,  and  the  reason  for  these  disturbances  was  simply  and  solely 
because  the  pool  was  not  legalized,  because  some  (not  all)  of  the  courts  held  them 
to  be  void  and  unenforceable  by  legal  process,  thus  relegating  them  to  the  honor  of 
the  parties  as  their  sole  support,  and  m  the  absence  of  legal  construction  of  these 
contracts  what  wonder  that  differences  of  opinion  and  of  interest  worked  occa- 
sional disruption?  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  untrue  that  the  rates  were  advanced 
under  this  pool.  It  may  be  true  that  advances  were  at  times  made  on  certain  com- 
modities, but  far  more  rates  were  reduced,  and  the  general  average  for  the  10 
years  will  show  a  steady  reduction.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  agreement  worked 
perfectly  or  that  no  discriminations  existed;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  were  far 
less  common  and  far  less  demoralizing  and  disastrous,  alike  to  shipper  and  rail- 
road, than  those  that  have  existed  since  the  passage  of  the  interstate  law. 

This  witness  quotes  the  opinion  of  various  parties  in  opx)osition  to  the  nool,  but 
for  every  such  opinion  there  can  be  produced  10  in  favor  of  it,  not  from  the  ranks 
of  railroad  officers,  but  from  merchants  and  shippers.  State  and  interstate  com- 
missioners, students  of  modem  political  economy,  and  in  fact  almost  all  those  who 
have  dispassionately  studied  the  problems  surrounding  the  transportation  busi- 
ness of  this  country.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chairman  of  the  interstate  com- 
mission favors  x)ooling  under  proper  restrictions,  as  a  majority  of  the  interstate 
commission  does,  and  always  has  from  its  inception.  So,  also,  I  believe,  does  a 
majority  of  the  State  commissions  and  a  majority  of  the  shippers  of  the  country. 
The  statement  that  the  majority  of  the  latter  hold  contrary  opinions  is  pure 
assumption. 

The  statement  that  rates  in  this  country  ever  were  or  ever  can  be  too  high  per  se 
is  absolutely  without  foundation.  The  service  i)erformed  by  American  railroads 
is  admittedly  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  best,  and  no  x>ool,  however 
restrictive,  can  change  the  general  laws  of  competition.    No  greater  economic 
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bltinder  can  be  committed  than  the  fostering  of  free  and  nnrestricted  competitioin 
among  carriers  by  rail.  It  tends  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few  and  the  sab- 
merging  of  the  many,  and  that  portion  of  the  interstate  law  which  so  unwisely 
prohibitis  x>oolinghas  done  more  to  concentrate  business  in  few  hands  and  to  drive 
out  the  small  trader  than  could  have  been  accomplished  in  a  century  of  the  old 
methods. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  interstate  commissioners  has  said  that  the  prohibition 
of  pooling  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  the  law;  that  the  law  prescribes  uniform 
rates  ana  forbids  the  only  known  plan  by  which  rat^  can  be  kept  uniform. 

The  fact  is  that  the  commercial  world  does  not  accept,  never  had,  and  probably 
never  will  accept  the  * '  equal  rate  "  theory.  It  is  just  what  the  railroads  want ,  but 
what  the  large  shipper  does  not  want.  He  will  theorize  that  equal  rates  are  best 
for  all,  but  in  his  heart  and  in  his  practice  he  believes  himself  entitled  to  lower 
ratesthanhis  neighbor  of  less  capital  or  less  enterprise.  Believing  this,  heisactively 
engaged  in  finding  ways  to  evade  the  law,  and  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  if 
he  failed  to  succeed.  The  law  can  no  more  be  enforced  than  the  prohibitory 
laws  which  have  so  conspicuously  failed.  You  may  close  the  front  door  of  the 
saloon,  but  those  who  are  determined  to  set  in  will  do  so. 

But  the  underlying  fallacy  of  all  this  talk  about  trusts  and  monopolies  as  applied 
to  railroad  pooling  is  the  f adure  to  differentiate  between  the  railroad  indusixy  of 
the  country  and  other  purelv  commercial  enterprises.  The  demand  of  the  rail- 
roads that  they  be  permitted  to  charge  reasonable  rates  (and  nothing  more  has 
ever  been  asked)  is  treated  as  if  it  were  on  a  parity  with  a  demand  for  the  le^li- 
zation  of  a  trust  in  any  article  of  mechandise,  and  it  is  argued  that  to  do  this  is 
to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent,  apparently  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  this  coun- 
try has  never  assumed  to  dictate  or  to  regulate  the  price  of  any  commodity  except 
railroad  transportation,  as  to  which  it  has  assumed  both  by  State  and  national 
laws  to  fix  prices;  and  it  certainly  would  appear  to  a  reasonably  fair-minded  man 
that  whentne  supreme  authority  undertakes  to  limittherevenuesof  a  private  cor- 
poration it  owes  that  corporation  something  in  the  way  of  protection.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  the  railroads  are  limited  in  charges,  forced  to  compete  and  for- 
bidden to  combine  for  protection,  though  all  the  world  may  combine  against  them. 
It  is  considered  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  for  the  employees  of  railroads  to  com- 
bine to  force  up  wages  and  a  crime  for  the  railroads  to  combine  to  maintain  the 
rates  which  the  Gk>vemment  holds  to  be  reasonable.  Could  injustice  go  further? 
No  such  restrictions  are  put  upon  any  other  business  in  this  country,  and  no  such 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  railroads  in  any  other  country. 

To  ask  for  permission  to  pool  earnings  is  a  very  modest  request  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  roads  might  well  ask  for  more — as,  for  instance,  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  building  of  unnecessary  roads  and  confirming  each  existing  line  in  the  sole 
occui>ancy  of  iia  territory. 

Such  laws  exist  in  other  coimtries,  and  are  wholly  reasonable  and  proper  if  the 
railroad  is  to  be  considered  as  a  public  or  "quasi-public'*  institution.  In  short, 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  American  jieople  toward  the  railroad  industry  is  incon- 
sistent and  dishonest.  They  are  considered  as  public  institutions  to  the  extent 
that  their  users  are  to  limit  their  rates,  but  their  owners  are  to  pay  their  bills. 
They  are  taxed  more  heavily  than  any  other  interest,  and  accorded  nothing  in  re- 
turn, except  the  so-called  "right  of  eminent  domain,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  tiiey  can  force  a  man  to  sell  his  property  at  two  or  three  times  its 
value,  and  even  this  is  nothing  for  which  thejr  have  to  thank  the  public,  since  it 
is  a  necessary  concomitant  to  the  building  of  railroads,  which  the  puolic  must  have. 

To  conclude:  The  permission  to  pool  is  asked  for — not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right- 
as  being  not  a  cure-aU,  but  as  the  best  known  remedy  for  discrimination  as  between 
individuals  and  localities,  which  is  to-day  and  alwavs  has  been  the  worst  and  prac- 
tically the  only  evil  with  which  the  American  railroad  system  can  be  charged, 
either  as  to  present  or  pajst  practice;  an  evil  which  can  never  be  removed  by  laws, 
however  drastic,  but  which  can  be  largely  done  away  with  by  removing  all  incen- 
tive to  it. 

Let  the  Government  do  one  of  three  things,  namely: 

1.  Bemove  all  restrictions  and  turn  the  railroads  loose. 

2.  Accord  them  tiiat  protection  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 
8.  Buy  them. 

The  railroads  are  entitled,  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  to  ask  that  one  of  these 
three  courses  be  pursued.  The  present  mixture  of  all  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  three  is  unj[ust  to  the  last  degree. 

My  ];)osition  is,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  advancing  it — ^but  I  believe  it  is  a  part 
of  your  unfortunate  positions  that  you  are  obliged  to  listen  to  everybody's  opin- 
iona^a  railroad  is  either  a  private  corporation  or  it  is  a  public  corporation.    If 
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it  is  a  private  corporation  soleljr,  there  is  no  warrant  for  any  interference  by  the 
Government  with  its  business;  if  it  is  a  x)nblic  corporation,  or  as  some  of  the  courts 
have  said,  a  quasi  public  institution,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  protection  '\t 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  If  the  Gk>vemment  has  a  right  to  re^pilate,  that 
certainly  carries  with  it  a  duty  to  protect.  The  attitude  of  tne  American  people 
toward  the  railroads,  now,  is  not  only  grossly  unfair,  but  absolutely  dishonest. 
They  have  the  restrictions  without  any  of  the  protection. 

In  my  reading  of  vour  doings,  as  reported  in  the  papers,  I  have  seen  nothing 
except  merely  specific  grievances  here  and  there — ^instances  where  x)eople  thought 
they  were  aggrieved  by  some  particular  local  practice.  I  have  seen  no  general 
complaints  except  the  question  of  discriminations,  which  everybody,  all  right- 
minded  people  unite  to  condemn,  none  more  so  than  the  railroads  themselves. 
That  is  simply,  as  I  see  it,  an  almost  necessary  evil,  in  the  ix)sition  in  which  the 
railroads  are  placed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  If  pools  were  to  be  formed,  would  they  be  formed 
for  5-year  terms;  as  long  as  that? — ^A.  That  depends  ux)on  the  agreement  of  the 
parties;  they  ought  to  be.  The  longer  they  are  the  more  stable  they  are  likely  to 
be.  Any  agreement  made  for  a  year  has  a  cert^n  element  of  temporariness  in  it 
which  unsettles.    It  ought  to  be  made  for  a  reasonable  term,  as  long  as  possible. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  a  revision  on  the  part  of  the  Interstate 
Ck>mmerce  Commission  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  pool? — ^A.  Not  by  me.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  amon^  the  railroads  as  to  that;  some  of  them  mi^ht 
object.  Personally  I  do  not  object.  In  my  own  judgment,  there  is  no  possible 
danger  to  the  community  from  any  extortionate  rate,  because  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  this  country ,  and  it  is  impossible.  Yet  I  realize  the  public  would  be  much 
better  satisfied  if  there  was  some  sort  of  buffer  between  them  and  the  railroads, 
somebody  whose  mission  it  should  be  to  decide  disputed  questions. 

Q.  Suppose  one  railroad  out  of  four  or  five  competing  lines  refused  to  pool, 
would  the  fact  that  they  are  obliged  now  to  publish  their  rates,  and  if  discrimina- 
tion from  these  rates  were  punished  by  fining,  and  that  law  fully  administered — 
would  that  enable  a  pool  to  exist  among  the  four  that  agreed  to  it,  even  if  one 
remained  out? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  have  a  very  steadying  effect  myself.  The 
whole  proposition  to  establish  fines  instead  of  imprisonment  would  have  a  more 
deterring  effect  than  the  present  arrangement  does.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to 
make  an  agreement  where  five  parties  are  interested,  without  taking  in  the 
five;  but  a  provision  for  the  fining  of  the  corporation  for  the  violation  of  the  law 
would  make  a  great  many  more  informers  than  under  the  present  conditions.  We 
live  together  now.  We  live  on  the  same  earth  with  all  our  competitors.  We 
have  to  meet  them  from  time  to  time,  and  very^  few  men  under  these  conditions 
would  care  to  inform  the  authorities  of  anything  that  they  might  know  would 
criminate  these  individuals. 

Q.  You  think  that  part  of  the  law  is  a  failure  as  it  now  exists?— A.  Absolutely. 
There  never  has  been  a  conviction  under  it;  or  if  there  has  been  a  conviction,  it 
has  been  nominal. 

Q.  From  what  I  could  gather  from  your  conclusion,  you  believe  there  should 
be  a  law,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  the  people  off  the  railroads  and  then  one  to 
keep  the  railroads  off  the  jieople? — A.  I  think  there  should  be  some  mutuality 
about  it.  You  have  plenty  of  laws  to  keep  the  railroads  off  the  people,  but  you 
have  not  to  keep  the  people  off  the  railroads. 

Q.  You  have  seemingly  a  bad  opinion  of  the  people  regarding  the  railroads.  Is 
not  that  confined  to  a  small  class  of  people,  that  complain  of  certain  injustices 
that  certain  railroads  perx>etrate  on  the  x)eople,  and  which  rather  reflect  on  iJl 
railroads?->A.  Not  at  all.  I  am  not  complaining  of  those  who  complain.  I  am 
complaining  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  at  large  as  expressed  by  their  laws  and 
actions  toward  the  railroads.  I  realize  the  railroad  question  in  tMs  country  is  not 
very  well  settled  yet.  So  far  as  it  is  settled,  as  I  said  several  times,  I  consider 
it  exceedingly  unjust  to  the  railroads  so  far  as  it  has  taken  shape. 

Q.  You  admit  that  it  is  a  great  deal  in  railroading  like  it  is  in  any  other 
business,  that  a  bad  man  in  a  profession  rather  casts  a  reflection  on  the  whole  pro- 
fession?— ^A.  Yes. 

9*  Now,'if  there  were  a  just  law  (and  I  think  that  is  all  the  public  demands  at 
this  time)  reauiring  that  railroads  treat  every  community  ana  every  individual 
and  every  industry  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  same  manner,  would  that 
practically  solve  the  railroad  question? — ^A.  If  a  law  of  that  kind  could  be  adminis- 
tered and  properly  enforced,  it  is  all  anybody  wants;  that  is  all  the  railroads  want. 

Q.  We  have  so  many  instances  where  some  railroad  will  favor  one  individual 
and  charge  a  higher  rate  to  others,  that  a  great  many  suspect  that  is  being  done 
when  it  is  not,  probably.    That  has  created  this  bad  feeling. — ^A.  That  has  been 
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mnch  more  the  practice,  much  more  rife,  since  the  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
it  by  law  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  naturally  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  believe  that  if  we  had  a  law  that  would  fix  a  reasonable  rate — 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Government  wants 
anything  else  than  that — ^and  see  that  it  was  enforced  rigidly  by  the  railroads — 
do  yon  not  think  that  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  •peovle?—A. 
It  certainly  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  if  all  rates  were  enforced  as  pub- 
lished; that  is  what  we  want.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man,  or  anv  body  of 
men,  to  fix  absolutely  certain  rates  which  shall  be  charg^ed  under  all  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  Conditions  vary  so  rapidly,  it  is  impossible,  almost,  to 
do  that;  and  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  or  elasticity  in  that;  but  the  rates 
once  established  and  once  published  should  be  changec^  only  publicly.  There  is 
no  question  about  that,  and  that  portion  of  the  law — so  far  as  tne  established  rates 
are  concerned — that  x>ortion  of  the  law  is  being  lived  up  to  absolutely  now.  The 
trouble,  under  the  present  conditions,  is  that  the  larger  shippers,  men  controlling 
the  large  tonnage,  believe,  as  they  all  do  believe,  regardless  of  the  law  or  any 
general  sentiment  on  the  subject,  that  their  large  business  entitles  them  to  con- 
cessions. They  believe  that  to  a  man;  they  do  not  admit  it  openly,  x)erhaps,  but 
that  is  their  idea,  and  that  is  what  they  try  to  enforce;  and  there  are  compara- 
tively few  of  the  railroads  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  that  these  people 
bring  to  bear;  and  in  my  judgment  it  Is  impossible,  or  practically  impossible,  to 
prevent  concessions  being  made  in  some  way  or  other.  There  are  so  many  ways 
m  which  it  may  be  done— I  do  not  like  to  say  railroad  men  are  expert  as  law 
breakers — ^but  there  are  so  many  ways  concessions  may  be  made  without  violating 
the  letter  of  the  law  that  I  regard  it  as  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  prohibition  cme 
discrimination  by  statute. 

Q.  If  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  evaded,  the  law  itself  is  transgressed?— A.  Granted; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  any  remedy  unless  the  letter  of  the  law  is  broken. 

Q.  I  understand  just  the  contrary.  If  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  evaded,  there  is  a 
breach  of  the  law.  For  instance,  a  drawback  of  freight  indirectly  to  accomplish 
the  same  thing,  would  have  as  much  turpitude  in  it  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
done? — ^A.  But  very  difficult  to  prove,  however;  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain 
conviction. 

Q.  You  think  the  condition  is  practically  remediless,  then? — ^A.  I  think  it  will 
always  be.  Until  it  becomes  to  tne  interest  of  the  carriers  to  maintain  absolutely 
equal  rates,  which  it  is  not  now,  concessions  will  continue  to  be  made. 

Q.  These  concessions  are  generally  made  to  the  men  most  able  to  pay  the  regu- 
lar rate? — ^A.  Yes.  The  tendency  is,  among  the  railroads,  that  the  man  that  has 
the  most  transx>ortation  to  buy  is  very  likely  to  buy  it  the  cheapest. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.}  Do  you  think  the  railroads  could  withstand  the 

Sressure  of  the  big  shippers,  if  they  were  allowed  to  pool? — A,  Under  those  con- 
itions  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  them  to  make  any  concessions  to  anybody. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  understand,  in  pooling,  each  man  should 
have  a  proportion  of  the  business  done? — ^A.  Precisely.  That  is  what  a  pool  means. 

O.  I  thought  you  x)ooled  generally  on  the  basis  of  the  business  during  the  year 
before? — A.  No;  that  would  be  a  verjr  foolish  proceeding.  That  would  be  an 
incentive  for  everybody  to  do  what  he  is  doin^  now. 

Q.  That  is  the  present  practice? — ^A.  There  is  no  present  practice,  because  there 
are  no  pools.  It  never  was  the  practice  when  we  nad  pools.  Once  in  a  while, 
some  of  the  railroad  people  thought  that  they  could,  by  illegitimate  methods, 
increase  their  tonnage  one  year  as  a  basis  for  demanding  a  larger  prox>ortion  the 
next,  but  they  were  very  seldom  realized. 

Q.  (Bjr  Professor  Johnson.)  How  would  the  proportion  be  arrived  at?— A.  By 
arbitration,  as  a  rule;  sometimes  agreed  to,  but  usually  an  agreement  was  made 
by  which  it  was  left  to  an  arbitrator  in  case  of  failure  to  agree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  directness  of  line  and  superior  accommodations 
of  a  road — ^would  not  that  lead  to  a  larger  percentage  than  the  roundabout  road? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  matter  how  much  the  roundabout  road  might  get  by  illegitimate  meth- 
ods?—A.  Nobody  would  be  willing  to  recognize  as  the  basis  of  jwrcentage,  the 
business  done  by  illegitimate  methods;  never  did. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Under  the  arrangement  between  the  Midland 
and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  nave  not  all  their  traffic  arrangements  from  Grand 
Junction  east  been  made  each  year  on  the  business  done  the  year  before? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know.  That  is  a  loc^  matter  with  which  I  am  not  conversant  at  all.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  is  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  they  have 
any  jwol  there  or  any  agreement. 

Well,  they  have  had. — A.  Perhaps,  in  years  past. 

They  have  a  joint  agent?— A.  They  have  a  joint  agent  at  Grand  Junction, 
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of  Gonrse,  because  they  have  the  joint  nse  of  property  between  Grand  Junction 
and  Glenwood.  They  have  a  joint  track,  but  1  am  sure  there  is  no  agreement  for 
any  division  of  business  there. 

Q.  I  have  always  heard  the  railroad  men  there,  being  local  men,  say  that  one 
reason  the  com^tition  was  so  sharp  was  that  the  business  they  did  this  year  was 
the  basis  on  which  thev  did  business  the  succeeding  year? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  true.  I  am  not  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge  on  that  subject;  I  have  troubles 
of  my  own,  and  am  not  altogether  conversant  with  the  business  of  these  people 
out  there.  They  occupy  a  s&etch  of  joint  track  between  Grand  Junction  and 
Glenwood — 90  miles  of  joint  track — and  the  expenses  of  that  track  are  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  use  of  it;  the  expense  of  maintenance  is  in  proportion  to  the 
wheela^e  that  each  comptany  sends  over  it;  so  that  every  wheel  each  sends  over 
there  adds  to  his  proportion  of  the  expense.  I  should  say,  at  first  blush,  that  is 
the  plan,  but  of  course  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  your  idea  of  legal  pooling  contemplate  the  forcing 
of  all  lines  in  a  competitive  country  to  go  into  a  pool? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  would  not 
object  to  that,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary.  I  think  there  are  some 
objections  to  it,  although  I  would  not  x>er8onallv  object. 

Q.  Then  if  one  road  remains  out  and  indulges  in  pirating  methods  to  get 
traffic,  does  not  that  kill  your  i)ool? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not.  Tnat  would  simply 
mean  the  others  would,  instead  of  fighting  it  singly  fight  it  jointly,  and  fight  it 
with  legal  methods,  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  do  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  trouble  is  now,  when  you  have  one  party  who  thinks  he  can  flock 
hy  himself,  the  law  forbids  the  rest  of  us  from  combining  against  him.  Com- 
bined, we  can  regulate  that  gentleman  pretty  thoroughly — singly,  we  are  helpless. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  object  to  an  examination  of  your 
accounts  by  a  public  accountant? — A.  well,  that  depends  on  what  use  was  to  be 
made  of  it  afterwards.  There  are  certain  portions  of  the  accounts  of  railroads 
that  belong  to  the  stockholders  and  should  not  be  public  property. 

(^.  The  same  system  that  applies  to  banking  mteresto. — ^A.  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  be  your  judgment  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  making  the  rates  for  railroads;  would  it 
be  possible?— A.  No;  because  it  is  too  much  of  a  job,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  come  in  close  enough  contact  with  tne  wants  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. One  of  the  witnesses  said  here  a  few  days  ago  that  every  railroad  com- 
pany must  have  a  bargain  counter.  I  disagree  with  that  witness  in  almost  every 
particular,  but  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  that  statement  that  every  railroad 
company  must  have  a  bars^ain  counter.  I  do  not  mean  he  must  sell  transx)ortation 
for  less  than  the  published  rates,  but  he  must  modify  his  rates  from  time  to  time, 
and  sometimes  on  very  short  order.  The  business  is  a  sensitive  one,  and  the  same 
reasons  exist  for  quick  action  in  the  changing  of  rates  that  exist  in  the  selling  of 
merchandise.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  honestly  and  fairly, 
and  everybody  be  advised,  but  it  is  not  x>ossible  to  intrust  that  sort  of  thing  to  a 
body  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Q.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  that  board  passing  on  the  rate  after  it  is 
fixed? — ^A.  They  have  that  power  now,  practically. 

Q.  In  theory,  would  you  clothe  them  with  the  power  to  make  that  effective? — 
A.  I  should  be  willing  to  that  rather  than  the  conditions  we  have  now.  It  is 
an  enormous  power  to  intrust  to  any  body  of  men,  the  power  to  fix  the  tremen- 
dous revenue  that  is  involved  in  that  thing,  and  yet  I  hardly  think  they 
would  maJce  any  worse  mess  of  it  than  is  being  made  under  the  present  conditions. 
That  would  depend  very  much  on  the  personnel  of  the  commission.  I  can  see 
that  a  power  of  that  ^nd  might  be  subject  to  very  great  abuse.    It  is  a  larger 

¥ower  than  is  wielded  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  anybody  in  the 
Tnited  States. 

S.  You  would  still  have  the  protection  of  the  courts? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  And  their  tendency  is  to  be  conservative  in  all  matters  of  that  kind.  The 
great  problem  you  have  to  meet  now  is  that  of  adjusting  rates  properly  between 
different  localities,  is  it  not? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  great  problems,  and  one  that 
is  never  settled  satisfactorily;  that  is  to  say,  somebody  is  always  disgruntled  over 
it.  With  the  best  of  intentions  on  the  part  of  railroads,  it  almost  always  ends  in 
a  compromise,  not  satisfactory  to  anybody,  and  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  great 
many.  Each  railroad  is  interested  in  a  particular  x)ort  or  particular  locality, 
and  each  railroad  is  fighting  for  the  supremacy  of  that  i>articular  x)ort  or  district, 
and  the  result  must  be  ultimately  a  compromise.  Everything  we  have  to-day  is 
a  compromise  lietween  opposing  ideas .  The  endeavor  has  been  to  do  the  fair  thing. 
Li  fact,  there  have  been  so  many  opposing  interests  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  do  anything  very  unfair,  but  ft  is  not  an  exact  science. 
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Q.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  compromise? — A.  Of  compromise  and  judgment. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  would  not  a  body  of  intelligent  men,  sitting  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  interests — carriers  and  pnblic  alike — would  not  such  a  body  of 
men  be  able  to  assist  the  carriers  in  this  judgment  between  conflicting  interests? — 
A.  I  think  so.  There  have  been  many  cases  where  I  would  like  to  place  the  entire 
responsibility  on  an  outside  body,  and  have  them  say  what  is  to  oe  done;  where 
two  or  three  communities  were  warring  with  each  other  about  the  adjustment  of 
rates,  and  the  railways  were  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  and  could 
not  please  everybody — there  have  been  cases  where  I  would  like  to  have  thrown 
that  responsibility  on  an  outside  tribunal. 

Q.  Then  you  say  if  the  law  gave  the  carriers  power  to  deal  with  personal  dis- 
criminations, and  clothed  the  public  with  power  to  adjust,  so  far  as  may  be,  the 
conflicts  between  localities,  the  transportation  problem  would  be  largely  solved? — 
A.  It  would  be  simplified.    I  do  not  know  that  it  can  ever  be  solved. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  it  not  largely  settled  in  the  Eastern  States?— 
A.  No;  we  can  hardly  say  that.  It  is  settled  in  certain  portions  of  the  East  by 
the  processes  of  amalgamation  that  have  been  goin^  on.  The  lines  in  the  East 
are  so  largely  consoli&ted  into  a  few  hands  that  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
settled  in  that  way,  and  that  is  particularly  the  case  in  New  England.  There  are 
practically  only  2  railroad  corporations  in  New  England  to-day,  and  yet  there  is 
less  complaint  there  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  as  the  country  settles,  and  as  the  railroad  business  becomes 
settled,  that  it  kind  of  settles  itself  in  time? — A.  It  is  true  that  the  older  a  com- 
munity becomes  the  more  settled  things  become.  It  is  also  true  that  the  older  a 
community  becomes  the  more  likely  they  are  themselves  to  become  interested  in 
railroad  properties.  I  think  that  accounts  for  most  of  the  trani^uillity  we  find  in 
the  Eastern  States — ^the  fact  that  the  people  along  the  lines  are  interested.  If  the 
people  along  our  lines  owned  a  large  proportion  of  our  stock,  I  am  satisfied  we 
would  have  much  less  trouble  than  we  now  have.    I  wish  they  did. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  Government  buying  the  roaos;  that  is  the  third 
way.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  X)ossible  for  the  Government  to  run  the  railroads 
in  this  country? — A.  It  would  be  possible.  As  a  railroad  man,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  Government  owning  the  railroads.  As  a  citizen,  I  should  feel 
very  unhappy  about  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  cost  of  running  them  as  comx)ared  with 
now? — A.  I  think  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more;  no  one  can  make  an  estimate 
of  how  much.  There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  waste  done  away  with.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  waste  incident  to  all  competition  that  would  stop  the 
moment  the  Government  took  possession,  because  there  would  be  no  competition. 
That,  in  the  aggregate,  would  result  in  quite  a  large  saving.  But  governmental 
methods,  as  we  know  them,  and  as  applied  to  Kovemmental  affairs  now,  would 
result  in  a  very  large  deficit  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  unquestionably.  The 
influence  of  politics  and  politicians  on  the  railroad  business  would  be,  X  think, 
exceedingly  disastrous,  and  any  elective  officers  who  were  in  a  position  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  railroads,  and  who  would  also  be  desirous  of  pleasing  their 
constituents,  would  find  the  two  things  irreconcilable.  Everybody  would  want 
a  branch  railroad  and  everybody  would  want  as  man^r  trains  as  possible  on  it, 
whether  they  paid  or  not,  and  the  price  of  the  elecnon  of  a  Congressman  or 
Senator  would  oe  his  ability  to  get  things  out  of  the  Government  in  the  way  of 
transportation.    I  think  the  result  would  be  disastrous. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIMOITT  OF  PROF.  EDWIH  R.  A.  SELIOMAH, 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  in  Columbia  University^  New  York 

City, 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  New  York  City,  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy and  finance  in  Columbia  University,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation  being 
followed: 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Will  you  give  your  name  and  post-office  address? — 
A.  My  name  is  Edwin  B.  A.  Seligman;  my  post-office  address  is  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City, 
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Q.  In  giving  your  testimony  this  morning,  I  think  it  wonld  be  best  for  you  to 
present  what  you  have  to  say,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  without  interruption,  and 
then  we  will  question  you  after  you  have  presented  what  you  have  to  say. — ^A. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  understand  that  the  special  topic,  or  the  first  of 
the  special  topics  on  which  I  was  expected  to  say  something  was  primarily  the 
taxation  problem — the  taxation  of  corporations  and  especially  of  tran8ix)rtion 
companies.  With  your  leave,  then,  I  snail  say  a  few  words  about  the  general 
problem  of  the  taxation  of  transportation  companies,  with  special  reference  to 
Federal  legislation  and  its  connection  with  State  legislation. 

There  are  several  points  of  view  from  which  the  problem  may  be  approached. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  general  question  of  revenue — what  amount  of  reve- 
nue can  we  or  ought  we  to  get  from  tran8];)ortation  and  other  corporations ;  and 
secondly,  there  is  tne  point  of  view  as  to  justice  between  the  various  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  the  corporations— justice  with  reference  to  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  them ;  and  these,  you  see,  are  two  different  problems.  Then  there 
is  another  class  of  problems,  namely.  What  ought  to  be  the  Federal  system  of 
taxation,  if  any ;  and  what  ought  to  be  the  State  system ;  and  how  ought  they  to 
be  dovetailed  into  each  other? 

Before  going  into  the  matter  more  in  detail,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  advert 
to  the  immense  importance  of  corporate  taxation  in  modem  times.  As  we  all 
know,  the  wealth  of  the  nineteentn  century  consists,  far  more  largely  than  in 
past  times,  of  what  is  known  as  personalty.  The  influence  of  land  is  compar- 
atively less  than  in  former  times.  Of  this  x>er8onalty,  this  x)ersonal  property,  b^ 
far  the  largest  part  in  modem  industrial  conditions  consists  of  corporate  securi- 
ties or  investments  in  corporate  securities,  stocks  and  bonds,  whether  of  trans- 
portation companies  or  others.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  whole  problem 
of  corporate  taxation,  or  the  taxation  of  corporations,  assumes  so  vast  a  signifi- 
cance as  compared  with  former  times,  even  with  the  be^nning  of  the  century, 
and  certainly  with  former  centuries.  The  problem  of  just  taxation,  therefore, is 
very  largely,  in  modem  America  and  to  a  less  extent  in  almost  every  modem 
community,  the  problem  of  corporation  taxation. 

When  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  GK>vem- 
ment  there  are  one  or  two  principles  that  I  think  ought  to  be  laid  down  at  the 
very  beginning,  and  that  is,  that  there  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  divorce, 
so  far  as  the  sources  of  revenue  are  concerned,  between  the  Federal  and  the  State 
governments.  If  there  is  any  one  principle  which  has  been  firmlv  implanted  in 
our  modem  fiscal  system  it  is  that  the  National  Government  should  not  vie  with, 
should  not  compete  with,  the  Commonwealth  governments  in  seeking  sources  of 
taxation;  and  for  that  reason,  of  course,  the  Federal  GK>vemment  has  very  largely 
depended  upon  the  so-called  indirect  taxes,  customs  duties  and  internal  revenue, 
and  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  has  resorted  to  a  system  of  taxes  which — 
whether  you  would  call  them  direct  or  indirect  is  unimportant  here — ^have  been 
assessed  upon  those  subjects  of  taxation  commonly  reached  by  the  State.  It  is 
only  under  the  stress  of  war,  the  war  of  1812  and  the  civil  war,  that  there  has 
been  any  conflict  as  regards  that  point. 

To  this  general  principle  there  is  only  one  exception  to  be  made.  I  siinply  men- 
tion that  in  passing,  because  it  does  not  refer  specially  to  this  topic.  That  is, 
that  under  the  present  revenue  system  of  the  Federal  Government  there  is  one 
institution,  one  scheme,  one  part  of  the  law,  which  seems  to  me  verjr  much  to  be 
deprecated,  namely,  the  tax  on  inheritances,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
because  there  the  Government  is  trenching  at  once  upon  a  form  of  taxation 
which  has  been  developed  within  recent  years  by  the  States,  and  which,  if  allowed 
to  develop,  will  do  much  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of  State  taxation.  All 
students,  I  think,  of  the  problem,  and  for  that  matter  most  of  the  statesmen  within 
the  Commonwealths  themselves  where  an^  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the 
reform  of  taxation,  are  united  in  deprecatm^^  any  entrance  of  the  Federal  GK>v- 
emment  upon  this  field  of  taxation,  the  taxation  of  inheritances. 

Now,  that  being  the  general  principle,  I  think  it  follows  also  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pure  revenue  the  Federal  Government  ought  not  directly  to  tax 
transportation  corporations.  Why  does  that  follow?  Because  if  you  look  care- 
f ullv  at  the  progress  in  the  reform  of  State  "taxation  you  will  find  that  the  one 
goal,  the  first  step  to  be  accomplished  in  the  States,  is  the  divorce  between  State 
revenues  and  the  local  revenues,  and  we  find  in  all  our  leading  Commonwealths, 
l^e  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  etc.,  where  you  have  the  fullest 
and  most  developed  industrial  conditions,  a  well-marked  tendency  to  derive  State 
revenues  in  ever-increasing  proportions  from  inheritances  and  corporations,  with 
possibly  a  few  other  additions,  gradually  relegating  the  general  property  tax  aa 
such  to  the  local  divisions. 
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Into  this  general  reform  the  Federal  (Government  has  brought  a  jarring  and 
discordant  element,  becanse  not  only  does  it  now  levy  a  separate  tax  ux>on  innerit- 
ances,  which  diminishes  pro  tanto  the  chances  of  the  States  to  develop  that  sys- 
tem, bnt  also,  if  the  Federal  Government  were  to  tax  interstate  commerce  throngh 
transportation  conipanies  for  the  purpose  of  independent  revenae,  it  would  most 
seriously  and  still  further  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  separate  Commonwealths  to 
secure  just  taxation. 

I  therefore  lay  down,  as  a  general  principle,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  Federal 
tax  on  transportation  companies  for  purposes  of  pure  revenue. 

That,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  settle  the  problem  as  to  whether  there 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  a  Federal  tax  on  transportation  companies,  possibly  for 
other  reasons,  and  that  brings  me  therefore  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  inquiry. 
What  is  the  tendency  in  the  several  States  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  trans- 
portation and  other  corporations,  and  how  can  the  evils  which  at  present  exist, 
and  which  seem  almost  msurmoimtable,  be  averted? 

The  chief  difficulty  in  our  Ommonwealth  taxation  of  corporations  arises  out  of 
the  problems  of  what  is  called  double  taxation.  They  arise,  in  other  words,  from 
the  legal  fact  or  fiction,  whichever  you  may  call  it,  that  there  is  for  all  purposes 
and  to  all  intents  absolute  State  sovereignty  in  each  Commonwealth.  In  the 
1^^  system,  for  purposes  of  taxation  at  all  events,  it  is  a  fact,  not  a  fiction,  that 
each  Commonwealth  nas  sovereign  powers.  Now,  what  are  the  difficulties  that 
arise  from  that  legal  fact,  when  confronted  by  the  economic  fact  that  economic 
interests  are  not  confined  to  any  one  Commonwealth,  but  that  the  economic 
interests  of  the  community  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  are  inter- 
twined with  M  the  CommonwealHis,  that,  for  instance,  with  the  growth  of 
industry  we  have  corporations  which  may  be  situated  lesrally  in  one  State,  which 
may  have  their  actual  property  in  another  State,  and  wnich  yet  mav  be  owned, 
so  far  as  stockholders  and  bondholders  are  concerned,  in  a  third  state?  Here 
for  example,  a  North  Dakota  railway,  or  a  railway  which  runs  through  North 
Dakota,  whose  chief  officers  and  legal  representatives  may  possibly  be  in  Illinois, 
and  whose  bonds  and  stocks  are  owned  in  New  York,  which  is  not  at  all  a  prepos- 
terous supixxaition.  In  other  words,  we  have,  under  the  stress  of  economic 
development  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  incongruity  between  economic  condi- 
tions and  legal  facts;  legally  we  still  have  the  system  of  taxation  which  grew  up 
when  each  community  was  isolated  from  Its  fellow  community,  and  this  1^^ 
situation  is  no  longer  in  conformity  vnth  economic  facts. 

Now,  what  are  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  this  curious  situation?  I  may 
add,  of  course,  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  in  the  least  peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  but  is  found  in  all  modem  federal  governments.  It  is  found  in 
Germany ;  it  is  found  in  Switzerland ;  it  is  found  or  will  be  found  certainl  v  in 
Australia  under  the  new  form  of  government ;  with  the  exception  that  nowhere 
perhaps  is  the  legal  idea  of  State  sovereignty  so  strong  as  it  is  in  this  country. 
For  instance,  in  Canada  the  problem  does  not  exist  at  Sn  in  that  way,  because  the 
provinces  are  not  legally  sovereign. 

Now,  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned,  is  that  wherever  the  States 
attempt  to  tax  transx>ortation  companies  upon  receipts — gross  receipts,  net  receipts, 
or  anything  else  in  accordance  vnth  receipts — ^you  at  once  run  up  against  the  rock 
of  interstate  commerce.  It  has  been  decided  in  a  number  of  cases  in  our  various 
States  which  attempt  to  get  a  State  revenae  from  the  gross  receipts  of  corpora- 
tions that,  so  far  as  domestic  corporations  are  concerned,  corporations  chartered 
within  the  State,  the  State  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  levy  a  franchise  or  excise  tax, 
however  it  may  be  called,  u];)on  the  total  receipts  of  the  corporation;  that  is,  pro- 
vided the  franchise  is  measured  by  the  gross  receipts,  then  it  is  valid.  No  State 
is  at  liberty  to  levy  a  tax  u];)on  gross  receipts  so  far  as  those  receipts  are  derived 
partly  from  interstate  commerce.  But  through  the  fiction  of  the  law,  of  course, 
where  you  call  it  a  franchise  tax  or  excise  tax,  and  measure  the  franchise  by  the 
gross  receipts,  then  the  tax  is  upheld.  This  applies,  however,  only  to  domestic  cor- 
porations. Under  economic  conditions  to-day  a  large  part  of  all  corporations  doing 
business  in  any  State  are  foreign  corporations;  they  are  corporations  chartered  in 
some  other  State,  perhax)S  in  New  Jersey  or  West  Virginia.  Now,  under  these 
conditions  the  courts  have  repeatedly  held,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  laid  down  as  the  law  of  the  land,  that  you  can  not  levy  a  franchise  tax 
upon  foreign  corporations,  because,  of  course,  the  State  does  not  give  a  franchise 
except  to  its  own  corporations;  a  State  does  not  give  a  franchise  to  foreign  cor- 
];)orations;  and  therefore  a  tax  of  this  kind  levied  upon  foreign  corporations  is  a 
tax  not  upon  franchise  but  upon  business,  and  bein^  a  tax  upon  business  it  can 
not  be  levied  upon  the  business  derived  in  whole  or  in  part  from  interstate  com- 
merce.   Therefore  we  have  this  situation  in  this  country  to-day,  in  idl  these  States, 
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more  especially  the  more  advanced  and  developed  indnstrial  States,  and  the  prob< 
lem  will  soon  be  the  same  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  decades  when  the  industrial  system  will  spread  throughout  the  whole 
country.  We  have  therefore  this  situation — that  although  the  revenue  is  sought 
to  be  obtained  from  corporations,  the  great  mass  of  corpoi'ate  business  can  not  be 
reached  by  such  a  tax  on  receipts.  Some  States,  theretore,  in  order  to  avoid  that 
difficulty,  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  taxing  corx)orations  not  on  receipts 
but  upon  the  valuation,  or  upon  the  capital  stock,  and  in  some  cases  also  the 
bonded  indebtedness.  A  great  many  of  our  States  tax  the  capital  stock  of  cor- 
porations; some,  like  Pennsylvania,  add  to  the  tax  on  capital  stock  a  tax  on  bonded 
indebtedness. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  conflict  between  legal  and  economic  conditions  in 
this  class  of  cases?  So  far  as  capital  stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  clear  at  once  that  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  capital 
stock  may  be  owned  or  the  bonds  may  be  owned  by  people  who  are  not  residents 
of  the  State.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  may  be  owned 
entirely  or  in  very  large  part  in  New  York  or  in  Chicago,  or  vice  versa. 

What  is  the  lestal  situation  as  regards  the  taxation  of  corporations  under  this, 
the  most  general  form  of  taxation  of  corporations?  So  far  as  the  taxation  of 
capital  stock  is  concerned,  the  courts  of  tnis  country  have  finally  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  the  stockholders  live,  because  the 
tax  is  assessed,  not  upon  the  stockholders,  but  upon  the  capital  stock.  The  situ- 
ation would  seem  to  oe  free  from  difficulty  there,  but  it  is  not,  because  as  soon 
you  levy  a  tax  on  capital  stock  the  question  arises.  Ux>on  what  part  of  the  capital 
stock  are  ^ou  goiiu:  to  levy  the  tax?  Here  is  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
I>any,  which  ramifies  through,  perhaps,  every  State  of  this  Union.  If  you  levied 
a  tax  upon  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  corporation  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  would  be  taxed  fifty  times;  instead  of  bein^  taxed 
once  it  would  be  taxed  by  each  one  of  the  fifty  States  upon  the  whole  of  its  cap- 
ital stock,  which,  of  course,  would  result  in  the  company's  going  out  of  existence. 
Therefore,  it  is  easily  seen  that  where  you  have  a  tax  on  capital  stock,  in  order  to 
realize  justice  you  must  tax  only  a  part  of  the  capital  stock.  The  question  then 
arises:  what  is  the  economically  defensible  part  or  the  capital  stock  that  is  tax- 
able in  each  State? 

I  do  not  wish  to  answer  that  question  now,  but  simply  to  raise  it  and  point  out 
the  difficulty  and  to  state  the  problem,  showing  that  even  though  you  tax  the  cap- 
ital stock  you  have  not  got  over  the  difficulties  of  double  taxation  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  diversity  between  economic  conditions  and  legal  facts. 

What,  however,  is  the  situation  witii  reference  to  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
railways?  The  most  advanced  States,  as  all  scientists,  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  to  tax  corporations  simply  upon  capital  stock  is  manifestly  unfair.  You 
may  have  two  corporations,  each  vdtn  $100,000  working  capital;  one  corpoi'ation 
may  have  no  bonded  indebtedness  at  all,  and  the  other  corporation  may  have 
bonds  outstanding  of  $200,000,  double  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  and  the 
second  corporation  may  have  raised  its  entire  working  capital,  in  the  economic 
sense,  by  selling  its  bonds  and  giving  away  its  stock  as  a  oonus.  If,  therefore, 
you  tax  only  the  capital  stock,  you  would  be  taxing  the  first  corporation  three 
times  as  much  as  the  second  corporation;  because,  in  the  second  case,  where  you 
have  a  total  amount  of  $800,000-^200,000  bonds  and  $100,000  stock— you  are  tax- 
ing the  corporation  only  u];)on  one-third  of  its  actual  capital,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  first  corporation  you  are  taxing  it  upon  100  per  cent.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  all  statesmen  who  have  looked  into  the  question,  and  a  good  many  of  our 
States  that  attempt  to  realize  justice  in  taxation,  now  say  that  corporations  must 
be  taxed  upon  stocks  and  bonds  or  upon  a  valuation  equivalent  to  stock  plus 
bonds. 

Now,  what  is  the  legal  difficulty  there?  The  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Foreign-held  Bond  cases,  has  decided  that  a  tax  upon  the  bonds  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration is  a  tax  upon  the  bondholders;  and  consequently,  since  a  State  has  sov- 
ereignity only  withm  its  own  borders,  no  State  can  reach  the  bonds  of  a  corpora- 
tion which  are  held  outnide  of  that  State.  There  at  once  you  see  the  deathblow 
given  by  a  legal  decision  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  totally  incorrect  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  though  entirely  defensible  from  the  constitutional 
point  of  view.  You  have  a  deathblow  given  to  this  whole  system  of  taxation, 
because  if  you  can  tax  railway  bonds  only  so  far  as  they  are  owned  within  the  State, 
it  will  not  be  very  long  before  you  will  have  no  bonds  at  all  to  tax  within  that 
State,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  have  the  same  difficulties  you  had  in 
the  other  case. 

I  might  go  on  and  describe  other  forms— although  these  that  I  have  mentioned 
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are  the  most  important — other  forms  of  corporate  taxation  in  this  country,  to 
show  yon  that  in  each  case  we  mn  np  against  these  legal  and  constitutional  con- 
ditions which  are  not  in  harmony  with  our  economic  conditions.  It  may  be  laid 
down,  of  course,  as  a  general  rule  that  in  the  long  run  law,  crystallized  justice,  is 
nothing  but  the  outcome  of  social  conditions.  Tne  law  is  simply  the  legal  state- 
ment of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  a  country;  and  the  legal  system 
always  follows  the  economic  conditions.  The  economic  conditions  come  first, 
and  the  legsl  conditions  are  gradually  changed  so  as  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  economic  conditions. 

Now,  all  that  I  have  tried  to  point  out  is  that  we  have  certain  economic  condi- 
tions which  are  out  of  joint  with  our  legal  conditions,  and  that  before  very  long 
we  are  bound  to  change  our  law  to  conform  to  our  economic  conditions;  because, 
of  course,  we  can  not  change  economic  conditions  to  conform  to  law. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  in  view  of  the  chaos  in  our  State  and  local  sys- 
tems of  taxation,  to  which  are  largely  due  these  problems  of  double  taxation: 
what  is  the  remedy?  There  are  only  two  general  hues  on  which  an  advance  can 
be  made.  The  one  is  to  attempt  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  State  action,  if  possi- 
ble, through  Federal  pressure.  I  consider  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  this 
commission,  not  alone  with  reference  to  the  taxation  problem,  but  also  with 
almost  everv  other  one  of  the  problems  with  which  vou  have  to  deal.  That  is  to 
say,  I  consiaer  that  a  ^eat  many  of  our  existing  evils  in  this  country  arise  from 
the  ^versity,  complexity,  and  opposition  between  our  State  laws,  and  that  as  long 
as  we  have  our  present  x>oliticaf  system,  which  very  wisely  prevents  the  absolute 
centralization  of  M.  economic  powers  in  the  Federal  Government,  we  must  try  to 
get  at  the  problem  through  a  gradual  unification  or  uniformity  of  State  laws  by 
pressure  from  above.  That,  applied  to  the  problem  in  hand,  means  an  attempt 
to  do  with  the  taxation  problem  what  we  are  beginning  to  do  with  the  railway 
problem,  what  we  are  beginning  to  do  with  the  labor  problem,  having  annual 
conventions  of  our  labor  commissions,  our  railway  commissions,  etc.  There 
ought  to  be  annual  conventions  of  State  tax  commissions,  where  these  problems 
might  be  discussed,  not  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  State  sovereignty,  but 
from  the  real  economic  point  of  view  of  the  wider  economic  interests  of  the  coxm- 
try;  and  those  meetings  ought  to  be  held  under  Federal  auspices,  safeguarding, 
of  course,  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealths  and  preventing  any  friction  or 
jealousy.    In  that  way  a  (spreat  deal  of  good  could  be  accomplished. 

If,  however,  that  is  an  ideal  still  too  remote  for  any  practical  purxK)S6S,  there  is 
one  other  way  in  which  a  reform  of  taxation  in  this  country  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  intervention  of  Federal  authority.  I  stated  some  time  ago  that  I 
considered  it  highly  inadvisable  for  a  Federal  Government  to  levy  a  Federal  tax 
on  transportation  or  other  companies  for  purposes  of  revenue.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  we  ought  not — whether  we  may  or  not  constitutionally — 
whether  we  ought  not  to  follow  the  same  principle  that  some  of  our  State  govern- 
ments follow  when  dealing  with  the  complications  between  State  revenue  and 
local  revenue.  In  order  to  get  around  the  difficulties  of  double  taxation  between 
counties,  municipalities,  etc.,  they  levy  a  State  tax  on  corporations  or  other  sub- 
jects, and  then  turn  back  the  revenue  under  a  well-considered  general  system  to 
the  localities,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulties  and  the  friction  of  which  I  speak. 
The  question  therefore  arises:  can  the  Federal  Government  exercise  its  powers  of 
taxation  by  levying  the  tax  at  all  events  u];)on  corporations  engased  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  then  turn  the  proceeds  over,  according  to  well-considered  and 
carefully  devised  rules,  to  title  various  Commonwealths,  in  order  to  help  along  the 
various  Commonwealths  in  their  struggle  to  adjust  and  reform  State  taxation 
itself. 

This  is  the  system  which  is  pursued  by  other  national  governments.  England, 
for  instance,  pursues  the  system  in  various  kinds  of  taxes.  In  inheritance  taxes 
they  collect  tnat  revenue  under  well-settled  rules  and  then  turn  over  a  part  of  the 
revenue  to  localities.  So  other  European  Governments  do  the  same  thing;  and  we 
in  our  own  country  have  the  precedent,  of  course,  of  the  Government  collecting 
money  and  then  turning  it  over  to  the  States — ^a  distribution  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue, which,  of  course,  was  not  very  happy  as  a  political  measure,  because  it  was 
not  framed  on  any  economic  line  at  all,  but  it  seems  that  the  Government  has  the 
constitutional  power  of  getting  revenue  and  then  distributing  it  as  it  chooses. 

That,  therefore,  would  be  the  line  of  thought  on  which  I  think  a  consideration 
of  the  reform  of  taxation  ought  to  proceed  in  this  country.  To  recapitulate  what 
has  been  said,  to  sum  it  up  so  as  to  state  it  clearly,  I  will  just  say  this,  that  our 
whole  system  of  State  and  local  taxation  is  a  chaos,  almost  worse  than  a  chaos, 
in  the  most  advanced  industrial  States.  It  is  not  so,  of  course,  in  the  agricultural 
States  or  in  the  Southerm  States,  or  even  perhaps  in  part  of  the  West,  where 
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the  old  general  prox)erty  tax  is  still  suitable,  because  the  economic  conditions 
are  not  tne  modem  conditions,  bat  the  economic  conditions  which  were  true  of 
the  North  and  East  years  and  years  ago;  but  wherever  we  have  modem  industrial 
conditions  the  old  general  property  tax  is  no  longer  defensible.  We  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of  it  and  our  advanced  States  are  getting  nd  of  it.  There  is  even  now  a  great 
commission  sitting  in  New  York  City  which — I  may  be  permitted  to  say  without 
divulging  any  secrets — will  bring  in  a  bill  before  long  to  reform  the  whole  system 
of  taxation  in  New  York  State,  and  it  is  proceeding  along  these  general  lines, 
although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state  exactly  what  the  recommendations  will  be. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  New  York  will  be  true  of  all  of  the  other  States  in  the 
Union  soon.  Everyone  agrees  that  in  order  to  bring  about  this  reform  we  must 
have  a  divorce  of  State  and  local  revenue.  Everybody  agrees  that  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a  separate  State  revenue  you  must  have  it  primarily  from  inherit- 
ances and  corporations.  Everybody  agrees  that  if  you  have  it  fromcoi'porations 
you  can  not  have  a  just  system  under  the  present  conflict  between  legal  facts  and 
economic  conditions.  Ergo,  I  say,  the  conclusion  is  that  we  must  so  change  the 
legal  facts  as  to  brins  them  into  harmony  vnth  economic  conditions.  That  can 
be  done  finally  in  omy  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  voluntary  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  our  State  authorities,  voluntaiy  and  possibly  with  pressure  from  above; 
or,  secondly,  through  a  certain  separate  or  independent  intervention  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  problem,  which  at 
first  blush  seems  to  affect  possibly  only  the  Federal  Government,  is  of  very  much 
wider  importance  because  it  not  only  affects  the  whole  question  of  State  and  local 
taxation,  and  not  only  affects  the  question  of  just  taxation  of  corporations  them- 
selves, but  necessarily  affects  the  whole  question  of  taxation  ax>art  from  that  of 
corporations,  because  as  soon  as  you  solve  the  problem  of  taxation  of  corporations 
properly  yon  are  in  a  position  where  you  can  attack  the  other  and  perhaps  more 
complicated  problems  of  taxation  of  proper^. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  order  to  make  your  admirable  presentation  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject  a  little  more  concrete  and  to  develop  more  details,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  First,  I  understand  correctly,  do  I,  that 
your  objection  to  the  taxation  of  inheritances  is  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  taxation  by  the  Federal  Gk)vemment?--A.  Entirely. 

S.  That  is,  you  consider  them  a  proper  tax  for  the  State  authorities? — A.  I  do; 
not  alone  proper,  but  a  highly  desirable  taxation. 

<^.  In  the  taxation  of  gross  receipts,  how  do  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
arrive  at  the  basis  for  their  taxation? — ^A.  Well,  that  differs,  of  course,  with  each 
State.  In  Wisconsin,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  divide  the  railways  up  accord- 
ing to  the  gross  receipts  per  mile,  and  where  the  gross  receipts  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  thousand  dollars  -per  mile  they  tax  them  at  a  certain  rate,  and  then  it  dif- 
fers, hijB^h  or  low. 

Q.  Most  of  the  railroads  of  Wisconsin  are  interstate  in  character.  How  do  they 
determine  what  is  subject  to  State  taxation  and  what  is  not? — ^A.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  some  UUle  time  since  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to 
that  particular  phase  of  it  in  Wisconsin,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  taxes  there 
are  comparatively  light,  and  that  the  interstate  railways  have  acquiesced  in  the 
taxes  imx>osed  upon  them  without  raising  much  objection.  When  I  was  speaking 
of  that  problem  it  was  more  especially  cases  like,  for  instance,  Maine  that  I  had 
in  mind,  and  other  States,  where  a  large  x>art  of  the  revenue  was  sought  to  be 
obtained  from  this  source,  and  where  tne  corporations  are  fighting  the  law  and 
have  succeeded  in  overturning  the  law. 

Q.  If  a  State  were  to  levy  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  a  license  tax,  could  that  be  done? — A.  That  brings  out  a  point  that  I  men- 
tioned— ^that  the  courts  of  this  country  have  tended  toward  a  line  of  decisions 
distinguishing  between  domestic  and  foreigpi  corporations.  So  far  as  domestic 
corporations  are  concerned,  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  franchise  tax,  as  it  is 
called  in  some  States,  a  license  tax  in  other  States,  measured  by  receipts;  but  so 
far  as  foreign  corporations  are  concerned,  they  are  not  willing  to  permit  any 
infringement  ux>on  the  law  prohibiting  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce.  And 
therefore  where,  as  in  most  cases,  the  railways  are  largely  foreign  corporations, 
of  course  it  would  mean  that  there  could  be  no  adequate  revenue  from  such  taxes 
even  under  a  license  tax. 

Q.  In  the  valuation  of  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  a  corporation,  do  not  the 
States  take  such  a  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  the  capitalization  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  the  mileage  within  the  State  is  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  corporation,  in 
some  cases? — ^A.  in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  last  few  years, 
notably,  for  instance,  in  taxing  the  express  and  telegraph  companies  in  Ohio  and 
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niinois  and  a  few  other  cases,  to  take  only  that  proportion  of  the  yaluation  which 
is  employed  within  the  State.  In  the  case  of  transportation  companies  they  meas- 
ure it  b^  mileage;  bnt  that  wonld  not  apply,  where  the  tax  is  imposed  not  upon 
a  yalnanon  eqmvalent  to  stocks  and  bonds,  as  in  Indiana,  bnt  where  the  tax  is 
imposed  ipso  facto  ux>on  the  stock  and  bonds  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  in  New 
York  State  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania — the  tax  there  is  imposed  npon  the  capital 
stock.  Now,  it  is  true  that  so  far  as  the  capital  stock  is  concerned,  they  levy  only 
npon  that  part  of  it  which  is  employed  within  the  State;  bnt  so  far  as  the  bonds 
are  concerned^  it  is  complicated  by  this  question  of  extra-State  ownership  of  the 
boncLs.    That  is  the  difficulty. 

Q.  If  the  States  are  to  tax  on  valuation,  that  seems  the  only  practicable  way, 
does  it  not? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  By  taxing  according  to  mileage  proportionately?— A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Is  it  x>ossiDle  to  reach  a  uniformity  in  that  class  of 
taxation  as  between  the  States? — A.  If  you  should  tax  simply  railway  companies 
within  each  State  and  then  each  State  were  to  agree — ^which  they  do  not  by  any 
means  do  at  the  present  time — ^if  each  State  were  to  agree  to  tax  only  that  part, 
whether  of  the  gross  receipts  or  of  the  capital  stock  or  anything  else  that  you 
may  tax,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  within  the  State,  then  you  would 
have  to  that  extent  uniformity  between  the  States.  But  the  trouble  is  that  some 
States  do  tax  that  part  and  other  States  tax  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock. 

<^.  In  case  of  States  which  impose  an  excise  tax  or  franchise  tax  or  the  pro- 
ratmg  by  mileage,  how  many  States  tax  the  railroads,  even  back  to  the  telegraph 
];)ole8  and  the  tools  in  the  shops  and  so  on?  And  in  one  or  two  of  the  States  have 
they  not  taxation  of  township  and  county  and  State?  How  is  it  possible,  even 
theoretically,  to  discover  a  practical  way  of  spreading  that  taxation  under  the 
prox>08ition  you  make? — A.  1  am  glad  you  mentioned  that  fact,  because  when  I 
was  speaking  of  just  taxation  the^ e  I  had  reference  only  to  the  States  as  com- 
pared with  each  other.  When  now  you  come  to  taxation  within  the  State  I  think 
that  mileage  is  very  far  from  being  a  just  system,  because,  as  has  just  been  x>ointed 
out,  in  one  city  or  one  county  you  may  have  an  immense  terminal  worth  millions 
of  dollars,  and  in  another  county  you  may  have  nothing  but  the  track  without 
any  side  tracks  at  all.  Mind  you,  mileage  does  not  mean  trackage.  Even  if  you 
were  to  have  trackage  that  would  be  a  different  system  from  mileage,  because 
in  one  county  you  might  have  four  tracks,  and  after  you  have  passed  one  station 
the  next  section  might  have  only  one,  and  after  you  have  it  measured  up  the 
four  tracks  would  only  amount  to  as  much  as  one;  and  then  you  would  have  only 
the  one  line  with  the  terminals  and  with  the  important  bridges  and  a  good  many 
other  things  that  might  be  mentioned.  So  that  even  from  tne  point  of  view  of 
State  taxation,  I  do  not  think  that  mileage  is  a  theoretically  correct  system  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think,  as  an  abstract  prox)osition,  that  the 
taxation  of  receipts  is  a  just  tax? — A.  From  the  abstract  point  of  view,  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  practicability  of  the  system,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that 
the  taxation  of  receipts— meaning  by  tnat,  however,  net  receipts  and  not  gross 
receipts — ^is  a  more  equitable  system  of  taxation  than  any  other,  and  we  find  that 
pretty  much  everywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Q.  Then  if  the  Federal  Government  were  to  undertake  taxation  of  interstate 
transporation  companies,  you  would  advise  them  to  tax  the  net  receipts? — ^A.  I  do 
not  say  that  exactly,  because  the  facts  of  the  existing  economic  life  may  often 
invalidate  an  abstract  principle.  It  may  be  wise  abstractly  to  do  so,  and  yet  not 
wise  in  face  of  the  existing  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  government  in 
this  country,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  our  commonwealth  differs  from  those  abroad 
very  largely  in  this  respect,  that  we  look  upon  our  (3K>vemment  as  our  servant, 
and  not  as  our  master  as  they  do  in  Germany.  For  instance,  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  one  of  the  results  following  from  that  good  principle,  is  that  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  levy  a  tax  purely  upon  net  receipts,  that  probably  would  not  result 
in  having  a  just  system,  unless  it  had  very  careful  safeguards.  In  other  words, 
the  ^eat  corporations  could  easily  succeed  in  so  scaling  down  the  nominal  net 
receipts  that  they  would  not  have  any  receipts  to  tax.  I  think  that  if  you  have  a 
tax  on  net  receipts  it  must  be  very  carefully  defined;  you  must  define  net  receipts 
as  they  never  have  been  defined  before,  not  even  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  so  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  diminishing  the  net  receipts.  It  is 
largely  for  that  reason  that  most  of  our  States  where  they  levy  a  tax  on  receipts, 
levy  tne  tax  on  gross  receipts  rather  than  on  net  receipts;  a  system  which  is 
theoretically  far  less  good,  but  which  has  many  practical  advantages. 
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(^.  Would  it  be  x>08sible  by  careful  statatory  definition  of  net  receipts,  by  pre- 
scription of  nnifomuty  of  accounts,  and  Inr  GK>yemment  inspection  of  railway 
accounts,  to  arrive  at  a  public  knowledge  of  the  net  receipts  of  railway  corpora- 
tions?—A.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  the  main  dif9,culty  with  the  question  of  net- 
receipts  taxation  would  arise  not  so  much  with  transporation  corporations,  but 
with  manufacturing  corporations.  Where  you  have  the  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions, the  system  as  you  outline  it  would  very  largely  overcome  the  objections, 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  In  that  connection  would  you  advocate  the  prescription  of  uniformity  of 
accounts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  public  inspection  of 
accounts  of  transportation  corporations? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  really  can 
be  no  question,  not  only  of  the  advisability,  but  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 
such  a  system  as  that,  because  it  would  not  only  be  useful  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, but  it  would  be  almost  indispensable  in  a  great  many  other  questions  of  the 
relations  between  raUwavs  and  the  GK>vemment.  . 

(^.  How  do  you  look  upon  taxation  as  one  of  the  effective  means  for  the  re^-| 
lationof  transportation  and  industrial  corporations? — A.  I  think  tlmt  taxation! 
has  always  been  utilized,  and  will  always  be  utilized  for  two  purposes.    Of' 
course,  I  know  that  the  extremists  on  both  sides  would  take  exception  to  that 
statement.    My  statement  is  that  taxation  is  not  only  to  be  utilized  wt  fiscal  pur- : 
X>oses,  but  may  also  be  utilized  for  social  purposes;  such  social  purposes  as  are 
approved  by  the  maiority.    In  regard  to  that  point  there  are  really  t^o  different 
schools  of  thought  throughout  the  world.    The  one  is  the  extreme  individualist, 
of  whom  we  stnl  have  quite  a  number  in  this  country,  represented  x)ossibly  most 
effectively  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  who  died  a  short  time  ago.    He  claims  that 
taxation  can  be  utilized  only  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  as  soon  as  you  utilize  it  for 
social  purposes,  it  is  not  taxation,  but  confiscation — one  of  his  deductions,  of 
course,  being  that  the  protective  tariff  was  confiscation.    That  was  the  ];)oint  of 
view  of  Mr,  Calhoun  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  socialists,  the  extreme  socialists,  who  are  repre- 
sented in  academic  circles  Ih  this  country  and  abroad  by  eminent  men,  who  X 
maintain  that  the  difference  between  the  nineteenth  century  and  former  centuries  ■ 
is  that  in  former  centuries  taxes  were  used  only  for  fiscal  purposes;  that  to-day 
the  great  problem  is  the  social  problem,  the  economic  problem,  and  that  the  taxes 
must  be  used  for  social  puiposes,  and  that  a  tax  is  not  a  tax  unless  it  has  a  social 
object.  You  then  have  these  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  a  man 
who  says  that  if  a  tax  is  used  for  anything  but  fiscal  purposes  the  tax  is  not  a  tax, 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  have  those  who  say  if  it  is  used  for  such  fiscal  purposes 
it  is  not  a  tax. 

I  think  the  great  mass  of  scientists  and  statesmen  will  confess  that  the  history 
of  the  world  shows,  and  that  the  theory  of  the  subject  also  shows,  that  taxation 
must  be  and  may  be  utilized  for  both  purposes;  that,  of  course,  the  primary  end 
of  all  taxation  is  to  secure  revenue,  but  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain 
desirable  end  to  be  attained,  whatever  the  end  may  be,  we  must  not  shrink  from 
utilizing  taxation  for  that  end,  if  the  use  of  taxation  as  a  means  is  workable. 
Therefore  I  would  answer  your  question  in  that  general  way. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  regulation  of  trusts  and  interstate  commerce 
might  properlybe  facilitated  by  the  agency  of  taxation? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  (bv  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  should  like  to  hear  an  expression  of  your  views  rela- 
tive to  the  new  system  or  taxing  corporation  franchises  in  the  ci^  of  New  York, 
the  one  that  was  embodied  in  the  Ford  bill. — A.  That  is  a  ratner  special  and 
peculiar  measure,  because  the  Ford  Jh:Bnchise  bill,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  special 
franchise  bill,  does  not  affect  the  franchises  of  ordinary  corporations,  but  only  a 
particular  aspect  of  some  corporations.  What  I  mean  is  tnis :  There  are  three 
different  rignts  given  to  corporations  by  Government,  first,  the  right  or  the 
franchise  to  become  a  corporation.  That  is  paid  for  in  New  York  State,  as  well 
as  most  of  our  other  States,  by  pa3rments  known  as  incorporation  fees  or  bonus 
on  charters,  or  various  names  of  that  kind.  When  a  company  incorporates,  it 
must  pay  a  certain  fee  or  charge  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  corporation. 
The  second  franchise  which  is  paid  for  is  the  francnise,  not  to  become,  but  to  be, 
a  corporation;  not  the  liberty  of  coming  into  existence,  but  the  liberty  to  act. 
That  is  paid  for  by  the  system  of  so-cajled  franchise  or  license  tax,  as  we  have  it 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States.  That  is  a  tax,  whether  upon 
capital  stock  or  upon  gross  receipts  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  third  kina  of 
franchise  is  the  one  which  this  new  New  York  law  is  attempting  to  reach;  that 
is,  the  privilege  of  certain  corporations  in  localities  to  make  use  of  the  streets  and 
highways,  by  goin^  either  on,  below  or  above  them.  It  is  that  franchise  and  no 
other  franchise  which  is  sought  to  be  taxed  by  the  Ford  bill,  and  it  seems  to  me 
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just  as  defensible  to  put  an  additional  tax  upon  sacli  corporations  for  local  pur- 
poses as  it  is  to  pat  a  general  franchise  tax  on  general  corporations.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  the  Ford  franchise  tax  is  simply  to  make  those  qnasi  public  corpora- 
tions, sometimes  called  municipal  monopoues— the  street  railways,  gas  companies, 
electric  light,  steam  heat  and  power  companies,  etc. — ^pay  more  than  they  are 
paying,  simply  on  their  capital  stock  for  local  purposes,  or  on  their  real  estate, 
oecause  very  few  of  them  pay  on  their  real  estate,  since  they  do  not  own  the 
streets.  There  is  no  real  estate  there.  All.  for  instance,  that  gas  companies 
wotQd  pay,  would  be  on  the  value  of  the  pix>es  beneath  the  street;  all  that  the 
street-car  companies  would  pay  would  be—if  it  i>aid  at  all — ^upon  the  value  of  the 
rails.  Of  course,  they  do  not  pay  on  the  value  of  the  street,  because  the  street 
does  not  belong  to  them.  Now,  these  municipal  corporations  pay  for  what  is 
practically — ^what  would  be  called  in  the  case  of  a  business — ^the  good  will,  the 
^od  will  of  the  business.  That  is  to  sa;^,  the  value  of  their  property  as  a  whole 
IB  very  much  more  than  the  value  of  their  tangible  assets,  and  the  Ford  franchise 
bill  seeks  to  hit  this  difference  between  the  value  of  the  tangible  assets,  actual 
realty,  and  actual  visible  personalty,  and  the  total  value  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  There  is  no  attempt,  then,  to  tax  the  good  will  that  goes  with  the  franchise 
the  State  gives  a  coi-porationto  build  a  railroad  through  a  State?— A.  No;  because 
that  is  thought  to  be  reached  by  State  taxes  on  franchises.  The  State  has  a  tex 
on  franchises,  but  it  measures  that  in  a  peculiar  way,  and,  moreover,  the  State 
has  an  additional  tax  on  transportation  companies  over  and  above  the  franchise  tax. 

Q.  You  s»y  it  is  measured  m  a  peculiar  way.  Will  you  state  that  peculiarity? — 
A.  In  New  York  State  they  measure  the  general  fi*anchise  tax  on  a  corporation 
according  to  dividends.  They  levy  the  tax  on  capital  stock  in  proportion  to 
dividends,  pursuing  the  same  system  that  Pennsylvania  formerly  pursued,  and 
finally  abandoned. 

Q.  You  understand  that  if  the  Government  were  to  assume  ownership  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  the  States  would  be  deprived  of  the  riffht  to  tax  the 
property  of  the  Government? — A.  That  would  necessarily  foflow  from  our 
constitutional  limitations.  It  does  not  follow  abroad;  they  have  a  very  curious 
system;  but  in  this  country,  of  course,  no  State  can  tax  any  agencies  of  the 
Federal  GK>vemment.  I  think  that  would  constitute,  among  other  objections, 
one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  Government  assumption  of  r^ways  in  this 
country. 

Q.  Tne  States  would  be  very  jealous  of  that  right,  and  would  no  doubt  oppose 
the  Government  ownership  on  that  ground? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Just  at  this  time  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  account  of  her  tax  system.  What  liave 
you  to  say  in  regard  to  other  States  adopting  a  similar  plan? — A.  The  State  of 
New  Jersey  has,  on  the  whole,  been  verjr  wise.  I  think,  m  fact,  that  the  whole 
system  of  corporation  law  of  New  Jersey  is,  in  some  respects,  in  advance  of  many 
other  States.  They  have  taken  very  ^ood  advice,  indeed,  in  framing  their  system 
in  New  Jersey.  I  know  the  only  difficulty  is  that  New  Jersey  is  such  a  small 
State,  and  it  has  so  few  expenses  in  comparison  with  the  vast  interests  within  the 
State  that  the  problem  is  not  the  same.  New  Jersey,  you  may  say,  fattens  upon 
and  lives  upon  New  York  City,  practically;  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  and  what 
properly  ought  to  be  taxed  in  New  York,  all  these  railways  whose  terminals  are, 
economically  speaking,  within  New  York,  have, legally,  terminajs  in  New  Jersey, 
and  New  Jersey  is  therefore  within  ite  borders.  The  wealth  and  income  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  is  really  economically  within  it.  If  you  were  to  take 
from  New  Jersey  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  you  will  find  the  situation  would  be 
a  very  different  one  in  New  Jersey;  therefore,  while  the  system  is  very  good  for 
New  Jersey,  and  while  they  can  get  along  with  a  very  low  rate  or  taxation, 
and  while  New  Jersey  does  not  levy  any  State  tax  at  all  upon  proi)erty  for  general 
purposes,  it  is  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  happens  to  be  an  annex 
to  New  York  City. 

Q.  And  would  it  be  x>ossible  to  have  a  uniform  law  bearing  equally  upon  all  of 
the  States?— A.  The  system  of  uniformity,  as  I  said  before,  would  have  to  be 
arranged  according  to  carefully  devised  rules,  and  these  rules  ought  to  be  framed 
from  the  ];)oint  of  view  of  the  economic  interests,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  temporary  territorial  and  local  position. 

Q.  Possessing  the  advantages  she  has  now  would  New  Jersey  consent  to  uniform 
taxation  laws? — A.  Provided  New  Jersey  would  get  sufficient  revenue  from  her 
own  State.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  is  feasible  within  certain  limits.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  any  Federal  commission  or  any  other  commis- 
sion could  take  away  from  any  State  some  of  its  own  source  of  taxation.  What 
I  did  mean  to  imply  is  that  certain  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  divi- 
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sion  of  the  tax  between  the  States— not  only  according  to  the  location  of  the  rail- 
way, bnt  also  in  accordance  with  the  rights  of  the  stock  and  bond  holders;  in 
accordance,  in  other  words,  with  the  economic  interests.  They  have  been  able 
to  do  that  in  Switzerland  to  a  certain  extent.  They  have  been  able  to  do  that  in 
Germany  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  qnestion  is  prop- 
erly presented  the  problem  is  not  insnrmonntable  in  this  conntry.  Of  conrse,  it 
wonid  mean  that  certain  States  which  now  permit  the  domiciviiization  of  weak 
corporations  which  are  afraid  to  take  ont  a  charter  in  other  States  wonld  lose 
that  prond  preeminence,  bnt  that  is  a  thing  which  I  think  is  very  mnch  to  be 
desired  in  the  interests  of  all  corporate  development. 

Q.  I  see  in  1807  the  State  of  New  Jersey  collected  from  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  Company  alone  $411,000  of  tax,  while  she  had  onl^  708  or  709  miles  of  road 
within  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Is  that  altogether  fair  to  the  other  States  that 
have  also  helped  to  make  the  valne  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  proi)erty? — 
A.  I  think  the  fact  that  yon  have  instanced  is  one  example  of  the  glarmg  discrep- 
ancy between  onr  legal  facts  and  economic  conditions,  and  the  problem  is  not  so 
difficult  of  solution  in  New  Jersey  as  might  be  thought,  because  New  Jersey  needs 
comparatively  a  small  revenue.  It  is  a  small  State,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
its  rate  of  tax  is  very  much  lower  than,  as  you  will  see,  in  Pennsylvania  or 
New  York,  and  therefore  a  uniform  system  could  very  much  more  easily  be  effected 
there. 

Q.  I  noticed  a  few  days  ago  in  the  paper  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  had  over 
a  million  dollars  of  the  excess  she  had  collected  to  turn  into  the  school  fund  with- 
out taxing  a  single  dollar  of  property  for  State  purposes. — ^A.  There  are  other 
States  in  this  Union  that  do  not  levy  any  tax  on  property — Connecticut,  for  in- 
stance, and  other  States— and  the  plan  under  advisement,  I  may  say,  by  New  York 
is  precisely  to  that  effect,  so  there  will  be  no  more  taxing  of  proi)erty. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  old  era  of  tax  for  State  purposes,  as  well  as  other  purposes, 
of  proi)erty  according  to  its  true  value  in  money,  is  not  practical  now? — ^A.  I  think 
the  theory  was  true  at  a  certain  stage  of  economic  development,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  everywhere  in  the  world  at  a  certain  stage  oi  economic  development 
you  find  the  tax  on  general  property.  You  find  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  you  find 
it  in  every  country  of  the  world  at  a  certain  stage;  but  when  that  economic  stage 
is  x>ast  that  property  tax  is  bound  to  go  with  it.  In  our  advanced  industrial  com- 
munities in  this  country  we  have  gotten  past  that  stage,  and  it  does  not  work.  It 
resolves  itself  practically  into  a  tax  on  real  estate,  plus  a  more  or  less  wild  g^ess 
at  the  personal  property. 

Q.  Chie  of  the  objections  of  the  method  of  taxation  was  the  difficulty  of  gettins 
the  true  valuation  of  the  proi)erty,  was  it  not?  A  good  deal  of  property  escaped 
all  taxation?  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  present  law  of  Illinois  in 
re^rd  to  the  reform  in  getting  the  vcduation  of  proper^? — ^A.  I  say  to  that  that 
Illinois  is  simply  another  example  of  a  new  broom  sweeping  clean.  It  will  sweep 
all  right  for  a  whUe.  All  attempts  to  secure  the  desired  result  of  equal  taxation 
of  property  by  making  a  listing  system,  by  making  the  i)enaltie8  more  severe, 
work  as  long  as  everybody  believes  the  law  is  going  to  be  enforced;  but  it  takes 
only  a  very  short  time  for  anybody  to  conclude  that  the  law  will  not  be  enforced. 

Q.  The  opinion  appears  to  prevail  among  the  agriculturalists  of  the  country , 
that  they  are  bearing  more  than  their  share  of  taxation.    What  are  your  views 
ux)on  that  subject?— A.  I  think  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  States  the  contention 
is  a  correct  one,  simply  for  the  reason  that  what  amounts  practically  to  a  real 
estate  tax  in  the  rest  of  the  State  is  a  general  property  tax  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  large  cities*  personal  property  very  largely  escapes  because  it  consists 
mainly  of  corporate  securities,  while  in  the  small  farming  districts  in  some  of  our 
States  the  chickens  and  the  cows  and  the  agpricultural  implements  are  taxed  to 
the  farmer  as  personal  proi)erty.  Where  that  is  done,  of  course,  the  farmer  does 
X)ay  more  than  his  share,  because  he  has  to  bear  his  own  burden  and  that  of  the 
city  besides. 

Q.  The  amount  that  goes  to  the  State  revenues  is  comparatively  small,  is  it 
not? — A.  About  15  per  cent — from  13  to  15  per  cent  in  New  York  State — and  I 
should  imagine  perhaps  a  little  more  in  some  of  the  other  States.  It  is  pretty 
difficult,  of  course,  in  dealing  with  any  economic  problem,  to  make  any  generali- 
zation in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  because  we  forget  that  the 
United  States  presents  this  curious  spectacle  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world;  that  we  are  dealing  with  different  stages  of  economic  development. 
We  have  the  frontier  life  in  some  of  our  States  yet.  We  have  our  purely  agri- 
cultural communities  in  some  of  our  Southern  States,  and  we  have  the  most  f  mly 
developed  industrial  communities  in  a  few  of  our  Eastern  and  Northern  States. 
You  have  these  three  different  stages  of  economic  life  existing  at  the  same  time 
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in  the  country,  and  yon  can  not  make  any  generalization  that  covers  the  whole 
conntry,  and  that  is  why,  therefore,  I  should  hesitate  to  answer  that  question  in 
regard  to  the  whole  country.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  solution  of  all 
economic  problems  is  so  much  more  delicate  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  of 
the  compactly  developed  and  complete  communities  of  the  Old  World.  It  has 
taken  them  1,000  or  2,000  years  to  get  their  development,  which  we  are  going 
through  in  a  few  decades.  Some  of  our  States  have  only  just  begun  to  become 
States — ^just  beginning  development.  The^  are,  practically,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  regards  certain  economic  conditions,  where  Euroi>e  was  away  back 
in  tne  Middle  Ages. 

Q.  As  a  rule  the  local  tax  is  a  burden,  is  it  not? — ^A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  the  locality  that  pays  the  tax  substantially  controls  the  amount  of  that 
tax? — A.  Very  largely;  not  entirely.  There  are  certain  obligations;  but,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down. 

Q.  The  tax  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  solve  equitably  that  the  legis- 
lator meets,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes.  As  long  as  our  legislators  wHl  realize  the  fact, 
which  many  are  beginning  to  realize  in  the  most  advanced  States,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  in  this  country — as  long  as  they  realize  that  you  have  got  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem piecemeal,  and  you  can  not  reform  the  thing  all  at  once,  the  situation  may  be 
very  much  improved.  When  1  say  you  have  got  to  attack  the  problem  piecemeal, 
I  mean  you  have  got  to  take  one  step  forward  at  a  time;  and  the  first  and  most 
imx)ortant  step  for  the  present  time  in  this  country  I  consider  to  be  a  divorce 
between  State  and  local  revenues,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  reform  of  local 
revenues.  You  never  can  do  that  as  long  as  you  mix  up  State  and  local  revenue, 
and  it  was  to  emphasize  that  point  that  I  spote  this  morning  in  reference  to  the 
possible  interference  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  noticed  the  recent  decision  of  the  Ohio 
supreme  court  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  trusts  within  that  State— a  deci- 
sion handed  down  some  few  days  ago? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  noticed  that,  sir. 
What  was  the  exact  point? 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  uniformity  of  State 
action  might  be  attained  through  pressure  from  the  Federal  power.  How  is  it 
I)ossible,  unless  the  Federal  power  create  one  of  these  corporations,  that  it  have 
any  effect  either  on  commonwealth  taxation  or  taxation  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment itself?— A.  I  had  reference  more  to  the  indirect  pressure  than  the  direct 
pressure.  What  I  meant  was  the  same  sort  of  work  being  done,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, b:^  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  influencing  the  State  rail- 
way commissions,  and  thus  ultimately  affecting  State  railway  legislation.  There 
is  no  one  at  present  in  any  of  our  States  who  looks  at  the  problem  in  any  but  a 
purely  local  light.  What  I  want  is  a  body  which  may  be  induced  to  regard  the 
problem  in  its  general  a8X)ects. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  means  whereby  the  Federal  Government  itself  could 
regulate  the  railway  corporations  of  this  country  through  taxation,  otherwise 
than  by  creating  them?— A.  If  I  understand  the  question  correctly,  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  right  to  tax  any  corporation,  whether  created  by  itself  or 
not. 

Q.  Direct  or  indirect?— A.  It  would  be  called  legally  an  indirect  tax,  although 
economically  it  would  be  a  direct  tax.  This  has  oeen  decided  b^  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  ^oss  receipts*  tax  during  the  civil  war,  which 
was  economically  a  direct  tax,  levied  on  the  railways,  was  decided  by  the  court 
to  be  an  indirect  tax  and  perfectly  constitutional. 

Q.  That,  however,  was  a  state  of  war.  I  mean  in  a  state  of  peace,  in  a  normal 
condition  of  the  country.  How  wide  would  you  define,  under  the  Constitution, 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce?  Would  you  maintain  that  it  ought  not  to 
contain  within  itself  this  taxing  power? — ^A.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  sir,  the 
power  of  taxing  the  railways  could  rest  ux>on  some  other  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  (Government  now  taxes  inheritances ;  it  is  true  that  its  constitutionality 
is  being  discussed  at  this  very  moment  across  the  way  (pointing  to  the  Supreme 
Court) ,  but  the  Government  is  levying  taxes  on  other  forms  of  business,  which 
have  been  upheld.  The  stamp  tax  has  been  upheld  only  a  few  weeks  ago  as  being 
a  tax  on  business.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  can  not  levy  a  tax 
on  business,  whether  State  or  interstate,  providing  it  is  not  levied  so  as  to  run  up 
against  the  prohibition  of  direct  taxation. 

Q.  What  I  want  from  you  to-day  would  be  propositions  leading  to  some  pro- 
gressive gradual  steps  toward  the  regulation  of  this  whole  taxing  power  of  cor- 
porations, and  thereby  leading  to  the  regulation  of  trusts.— A.  I  thought  I  had 
covered  that  point  in  my  testimony.  I  can  repeat  my  own  view  in  just  a  word  or 
two.    I  say  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Government  can  bring  its  influence 
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to  bear;  the  one  is  by  enacting  a  law  providinj^  for  the  calling  together  of  annnal 
conventions  of  State  commissioners  by  inviting  them.  Of  course  yon  can  not 
compel  the  State  to  do  so,  bnt  yon  can  invite  the  State  to  do  so,  and  by  tactful 
arrangement  I  think  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  in  that  voluntary  way,  and 
a  grest  deal  more  good  could  be  accomplished  than  by  compulsion.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  in  conjunction  with  the  State  commissioners  could  lay  down 
principles  which,  if  followed,  might  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  system. 
What  those  principles  are,  I  hinted  at,  although,  of  course,  I  did  not  develop 
ahem  fully.  That  would  be  the  only  way— for  the  Federal  Government  to  worfe 
hemd  in  hand  with  the  commissions  of  the  States. 

Q.  Through  the  creation  of  a  new  commission,  do  you  mean?  By  what 
ap^ency  ? — A.  Either  a  commission  or  an  official  body  which  would  have  this  espe- 
cial object  in  view.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  would  be  more  effective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phi  lups.  )  You  would  form  this  commission  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
various  States?— A.  Yes;  but  the  gentleman  asked  what  the  Federal  authority 
would  beh— whether  one  man  or  a  number  of  men.  That,  i)erhaps,  is  a  question. 
That  would  be  one  way. 

The  second  way — altnough  I  should  prefer  that  the  second  way  be  not  followed 
until  the  futility  of  the  first  had  been  shown— the  second  way  would  be  for  the 
Government  simply  to  enact  a  law,  as  some  of  our  States  have  already  enacted 
laws,  providing  for  a  tax  on  such  cori)orations  and  providing  for  the  redistribu- 
tion of  this  tax  among  the  various  States,  in  part  or  wholly,  according  to  certain 
defined  rules. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Taxation  includes  this  general  proposition— that  there 
is  a  privilege  granted.  Every  one  of  our  interstate  railroads  is  incorporated  by  a 
State  unless  we  except,  of  course,  the  transcontinental.  The  great  systems  are 
created  by  States — ^are  granted  their  privileges  by  States.  What  the  commission 
want  to  get  at  is  this:  What  position  the  National  Government  ought  to  take. 
The  propositions  you  make  on  tne  le^  status  of  the  matter  and  on  the  economic 
development  are  seemingly  antagonistic  as  to  State  and  Federal  taxes. — A.  Of 
course  before  such  a  bill  of  any  kind  would  be  passed  it  would  be  necessary  to 
lay  down  carefully  the  economic  lines  on  which  the  bill  should  be  framed. 

Q.  Much  safer  than  legal  lines? — A.  Unless  you  have  legal  lines  your  bill  will 
be  overturned  by  the  courts,  but  you  have  ^t  to  have  economic  lines  when  you 
go  to  work.  I  did  not  ^o  into  these  matters  in  detail  because  it  is  not  a  practical 
proposition;  but  when  it  becomes  so  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  before  the  com- 
mission. In  order  to  save  time  I  would  say  that  in  an  essay  that  I  have  written 
on  double  taxation  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  fnndamental  principles  which 
would  have  to  be  observed  in  such  a  bill.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  the  com- 
mission a  copy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  when  the  capital  stock  of  a 
corporation  is  increased  either  by  appreciation  of  the  v^ue  of  the  property  or  by 
what  is  commonly  known  as  watered  stock  such  increased  capitauzation  should 
be  taxed?— A.  If  the  increase  is  a  real  economic  increase  of  capital  I  think  it 
should  be. 

Q.  What  is  an  economic  increase  of  capital?— A.  The  water  in  the  stock  would 
not  be  an  economic  increase,  because  it  would  not  increase  the  earning  capacity 
of  a  railway. 

Q.  Still  it  has  a  purpose,  has  it  not?  There  is  a  purpose  behind  it?— A.  Oh, 
decidedly. 

Q.  If  it  is  an  appreciation  in  value  of  property,  then  you  believe  it  should  be 
taxed? — ^A.  I  think  the  difficulty  could  be  easily  gotten  around  by  stating  that  you 
are  going  to  tax  the  market  value  and  not  the  par  value.  Tnen  the  difficulty 
settles  itself,  because  if  it  is  watered  stock  it  would  not  increase  the  market  value 
of  the  stock. 

Q.  It  is  believed  in  some  cases  to-day  that  certain  corporations  are  cax>italized 
for  an  amount  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  actual  investment.  That  is  said 
to  be  a  great  evil.  It  is  commonly  called  watering  of  the  stock.  Now,  if  that  be 
an  evil  would  it  not  be  a  good  way  to  check  that  evil  to  tax  them  for  their  excess 
capitalization? — ^A.  That  plan  in  itself  might  be  a  very  good  one;  that  end  would 
certainly  be  a  desirable  one,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  you  would  hit  the  good  with 
the  evil.  You  may  strike  the  honest  in  trying  to  reach  the  dishonest,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  of  which  you  speak  can  possibly  be  better  reached 
in  some  other  way  than  by  the  use  of  the  power  of  taxation. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  line  between  the  honest  corporation  and  dishonest  one  is  apiiar- 
ent  by  the  extent  to  which  they  water  their  stock,  the  honest  corporation,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  not  be  subject  to  taxation  under  that  system.— A.  A  corporation  may 
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often  desire  to  increase  its  capital  very  largely,  and  it  might  not  at  the  first  blush 
be  apparent  what  the  purpose  is.  It  may  seem  to  be  water  and  yet  not  be  water. 
We  can  not  tell  until  probably  some  years  have  elapsed,  when  we  could  all  see 
what  the  situation  is.  It  often  happens  that  a  corporation  needs  more  money  to 
develop  its  fast-growing  business,  and  an  increase  of  capital  there  may  be  per- 
fectly justifiable  ^m  an  economic  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts metibod  is  the  better  way  to  deal  with  it. 

Q.  As  we  understand,  the  increase  of  capital  in  the  case  which  we  are  now 
referriuflp  to  is  not  an  actual  increase  of  capital.  If  more  capital  is  required  in 
the  development  of  their  business,  then  it  is  actual  capital,  and  they  would  not 
object,  it  seems  to  me. — ^A.  My  point  is  that  it  is  frequentljr  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  what  is  fictitious  and  what  is  actual  capital,  just  as  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  legitimate  and  ille^timate  in  speculation. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  fictitious  capital  creates  a  fictitious  credit  and  value? — 
A.  If  you  mean  that  an  increase  of  capital  stock,  or  the  watering  of  capital  stock, 
may  sometimes  be  done  for  mere  jobbinp^  purposes,  that,  of  course,  is  unfortu- 
nately true,  and  it  may  for  the  time  being  increase  the  credit  of  the  stock  and 
enable  them  to  sell  it  at  a  higher  price. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  franchises  and  State  privileges,  given  sometimes  by 
way  of  State  legislation,  should  be  taxed? — A.  I  think  that  all  franchises  of  a 
quasi-public  nature  ought  to  be  paid  for  over  and  above  the  general  rate  of 
toxation. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  state  what  you 
wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  telegraph  service  and  the  public  control  of  it. — A.  I 
shall  trv  to  be  very  brief  in  regard  to  that  point,  gentlemen.  I  have  only  a  few 
ideas  which  I  want  to  present  here  touching  upon  the  question  of  governmental 
ownership  and  manajB^ement  of  the  telegraph  service  of  this  country. 

The  general  principles  with  which  I  will  start  out  are  that  the  problem  as  to 
governmental  ownersnip  of  industry  depends  primarily  upon  the  following  three 
considerations:  First,  upon  existence  or  non-existence  of  widespread  social  inter- 
ests;'second,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and,  third,  the  complexity  of  the 
management.  Now,  what  does  this  mean?  There  is  no  demand — ought  to  be  no 
demand — ^in  a  community  for  the  governmental  assumption  of  any  industry  unless 
that  industry  is  of  such  fundamental  social  importance  to  everyone  in  a  com- 
munity in  his  efforts  to  get  a  living  as  to  justify  interference  by  Government  to 
that  extent.  No  one  except  the  socialist  would,  for  instance,  ask  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  hold  of  a  shoe  factory,  because  after  all  it  is  a  special  inter- 
est. It  may  be  true  that  everybody  wears  shoes  in  this  country,  but  they  do  not 
all  wear  the  same  kind  of  shoes  and  the  same  quantit^r  of  shoes.  So  it  is  with 
every  other  industry.  But  when  you  come  to  such  a  thing  as  the  postal  service, 
for  instance,  everybody  is  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  some  extreme  individ- 
ualists in  England,  like  Mr.  Herbert  Si)encer  and  others,  that  it  should  be  in 
public  hands  and  not  in  private  hands,  because  in  a  democracy  everybody  is 
supposed  to  read  and  write  and  everybody  is  also  supposed  to  use  the  mails. 
Now,  I  would  maintain  that  from  simply  this  point  of  view  what  applies  to 
the  postal  service  ous^ht  to  apply  also  to  the  telegraph  service.  Unfortunately 
in  this  country  the  telegraph  service  is  not  used  oy  everyone.  The  charges  are 
so  high,  apparently,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  telegraph  is  used  mainly 
for  business  purposes  and  to  a  very  slight  extent  for  social  purposes.  In  other 
countries,  where  the  telegraph  is  an  adjunct  to  the  postal  system  and  where 
the  rates  are  lower  and  facilities  greater,  people  use  it,  as  any  of  us  know  wh 
have  traveled  abroad;  people  use  the  telegrapn  system  to  a  far  greater  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  the  population  than  we  do.  Therefore,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  widespread  social  interests,  the  telegraph  service  ought  to  be 
put  on  a  par  with  the  postal  service.  Secondly,  as  regards  the  capital  invested. 
One  reason  why  there  is  no  more  discussion  about  the  governmental  management 
of  the  post  is  that  there  is  no  capital. needed.  There  are  not  any  complex  ques- 
tions. Of  course  we  do  spend  $100 ,000 ,000  a  year ,  but  we  have  not  any  lar^e  capital 
account.  It  is  mostly  current  expense.  That  is  wherein  the  postal  service  differs 
toto  coelo  from  the  railway  service.  Just  as  in  the  postal  service  you  have  prac- 
tically no  capital  expended,  so  in  the  railway  service,  the  most  stupendous  of  all 
modem  industries,  you  have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  capital  invested. 
Just  B^  I  should  be  most  strongly  opposed  to  governmental  assumption  of  the 
railways  in  this  country,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  fiscal  reason  that  it  would 
throw  the  whole  budget  out  of  gear;  that  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
railways  would  be  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  all  the  rest  of  our  revenues 
together,  and  that  the  whole  budget  of  the  country  would  depend  upon  the  sac- 
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cess  and  prosperity  or  failure  of  the  railway  system;  so,  for  that  reason,  I  should 
be  in  favor  of  the  governmental  telegraph,  because  the  canital,  although  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  the  post,  is  yet;  very  slight  as  comparea  with  other  interests. 
All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  enough  capital  to  put  up  poles  and  string 
your  wires,  as  in  case  of  private  companies,  ana  perhaps  also  to  get  certain  rights 
of  way  in  case  of  Government  that  would  not  be  of  much  importance.  Of  course 
if  the  Government  were  to  buy  out  the  telegraph  lines  there  would  be  a  capital 
outlay,  naturally,  but  even  then  it  would  be  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  capital  invested  in  ordinary  enterprise  or  the  means  of  transportation. 

As  to  the  complexity  of  management.  This,  again,  would  be  an  insuperable 
bar,  in  my  estimation,  to  Government  management  of  railways,  because  of  all 
businesses  the  railway  business  calls  for  the  most  delicate  and  careful  adjust- 
ment or  administration  and  needs  and  x>ays  for  the  highest  possible  busmess 
aMlitv.  The  greatest  salaries  in  this  country  to-day  are  given  to  the  railway 
presidents — salaries  from  $25,000  to  $100,000  a  year — and  deservedly  so,  because  it 
calls  for  the  highest  possible  ability  to  run  a  railway  successfully.  Therefore  a 
government  could  naturally  not  hope  to  compete  successfully  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness with  private  individuals.  It  would  make,  under  existing  American  con- 
ditions, more  or  less  of  a  mess  of  it.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph 
service  all  those  difficrdties  vanish.  There,  again,  ;^ou  have  not  a  complex  busi- 
ness, but  a  simple  business.  The  |^eat  end  of  individual  initiative  in  industry  in 
general  is  that  it  must  have  ability  turned  toward  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
production,  in  inventions,  etc.  All  progress  in  the  world  consists  of  lowering 
the  cost  of  production  of  commodities  by  driving  out  old  processes  and  introduc- 
ing new  processes,  and  that  method  of  improvement  results  not  alone  in  lower 
prices  for  the  community,  but,  as  our  history  has  amply  shown,  gradually  higher 
wages  for  the  operative  as  well  as  prosperity  for  the  employers.  In  the  case  of 
the  telegraph  system  you  have  not,  or  you  have  to  an  mfiniteeimal  extent,  this 
element  entering.  Of  course  there  may  be  a  new  invention  in  telegraph  ma- 
chines, but  the  experience  of  even  such  sleepy  administrations  as  those  of  France 
and  of  England  shows  that  the  telegraph  service  does  keep  on  a  level  with  the  new 
inventions  and  that  the  telegrapn  operators  may  be  put  on  a  slightly  higher 
scale  there,  but  of  a  very  different  category  from  the  regular  postal  officials. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  look  at  the  question  from  these  three  x>oints  of  view, 
which  are  the  important  ones — the  widespread  social  interests,  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital involved,  and  the  complexity  of  the  management — that  all  three  of  these  con- 
siderations argue  in  favor  of  the  assumption  by  Government  of  the  postal  telegraph, 
as  is  the  case  in  every  other  country  in  the  world,  including  the  most  im- 
proved and  most  democratic  communities  like  Switsserland,  like  Australia,  and 
like  all  other  modem  democracies.  Of  course  we  all  know  also  that  the  telegraph 
was  practically  in  Government  hands  at  the  time  of  the  first  telegraph  in  1844, 
and  that  the  Government  decided  not  to  go  on  with  the  telegraph  business  for  very 
much  the  same  reason  that  led  the  postmaster-general  in  England  violently  to 
oppose  the  postal  reforms  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill.  They  thought  the  whole  tlung 
would  not  amount  to  anything  and  did  not  want  to  commit  the  Government  to 
that  hazardous  exi)eriment.  Tet  tiie  originator  of  the  telegraph  system,  who  was 
wise  enough  to  forsee  its  natural  outcome,  concealed  his  opimon  that  this  was  a 
natural  adjunct  to  the  postal  system,  and  the  history  of  every  government  of  the 
world  has  shown,  except  our  own,  although  it  may  have  started  in  private  hands, 
that  it  must  be  brought,  as  in  England  and  other  countries,  under  Government 
control.  The  only  reason,  I  take  it,  why  there  is  not  a  larger  and  greater  outcry 
in  this  country  for  Government  assumption  of  the  telegraph  is  that  the  abuses 
connected  with  the  telegraph  service  are  far  less  after  all  than  those  connected 
with  other  forms  of  transportation,  as  railways;  but  even  then  there  are  certain 
dangers,  if  not  abuses,  and  the  great  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  in  questions 
of  this  kind  what  we  must  seek  after  all  is  the  highest  social  utility,  it  is  said 
that  if  the  Government  ran  the  telegraph  in  this  country  it  would  not  make  as 
much  money  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph.  No  doubt  it  is  true;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  object  of  the  Government  would  be  to  make  no  profit  at  all,  but 
to  run  the  service  just  as  the  postal  service  is  run.  Any  possible  profits  in  it 
would  reduce  the  rates.  We  all  know  the  rates  are  far  higher  in  this  country. 
Even  thoueh  we  allow  for  the  lower  value  of  money  in  this  country,  the  rates  are 
higher  in  this  country  than  abroad  for  short  distances  and  for  lone  distances,  and 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  the  telegraph  service  can  not  be  compared  in 
this  country  with  tne  use  that  is  made  of  it  abroad;  and,  therefore,  although  there 
are  not  any  serious  abuses  in  the  telegraph  management  of  this  country,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  every  argument  that  coidd  be  made  in  favor  of 
assumption  of  the  postal  service  can  be  made  in  favor  of  assumption  of  the  tele- 
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graph  service.  We  do  not  argae  about  the  post  becanse  the  country  was  in  poiEh 
session  of  the  x>08t  a  long  time  before  this  controversy  as  to  the  desirability  of 
Qovemment  interference  on  the  question;  but  if  it  had  not  been  in  control  of  the 
post  in  the  colonies  or  at  the  time  of  Hamilton  we  should  have  had  this  same 
question  in  this  countrv  as  to.  Gk>vemment  posts  v.  private  posts.  That  is  simply 
a  historical  accident  that  we  have  a  Gk)vemment  post  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
simply  because  the  telegraph  was  not  invented  until  1844  instead  of  in  the  eight- 
eenth or  seventeenth  century  that  we  have  not  a  postal  telegraph. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  what  would  be  your  judgment  in  regard  to  the  owner-' 
ship  of  the  telephone? — A.  Every  argument  that  applies  to  the  telegraph  applies 
equally  to  the  telephone,  with  the  x>ossible  exception  that  in  the  case  of  the  tele- 
phone it  may  not  be  desirable  to  have  Federal  control.  But  England  passed  a 
law  onlv  a  few  months  ago  which  shows  that  there  are  a  great  many  arg^uments 
to  be  advanced  in  favor  of  Federal  management  even  of  the  telephone  system, 
especially  since  the  long-distance  telephone  is  becoming  so  important  a  feature. 
England  has  passed  a  law  whereby  in  a  very  few  years  the  whole  telephone  sys- 
tem will  be  part  of  the  English  post-office.  When  I  say  everv  argument  that 
applies  to  the  telegraph  appbes  to  the  telephone  that  must  be  taken  with  a  modi- 
fication. I  think  the  arguments  are  not  quite  so  strong  for  the  telephone  as  for 
the  telegraph,  because  the  complexity  of  the  management  is  a  little  greater  in 
the  telephone  than  in  the  telegraph,  it  requires  a  little  more  care  to  keep  up  to 
the  level  of  modem  science  in  the  telephone  than  in  the  telegraph. 

Q.  Are  there  any  governments  now  that  have  the  telephone  under  their  con- 
trol?— ^A.  Almost  all  European  governments  have  them  now. 

<j.  The  German  (Government? — A.  Germany,  yes.  In  G^ermany,  France,  Nor- 
way, Switzerland,  and  Australia  the  telephone  is  run  as  a  part  of  the  i)Ostal  sys- 
tem. In  England,  now,  under  the  new  law,  the  telephone  is  to  be  run  as  a  part  of 
the  postal  system.  They  still  pemut  them  another  ten  years  continuance,  but 
not  the  development  of  a  private  telephone  company.  The  charter  expires,  I 
think,  in  1911,  and  then  the  whole  system  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English  post- 
office. 

Q.  (By  Ml*.  Farquhab.)  In  the  management  of  the  local  telephone,  then, 
would  you  place  the  postmaster,  for  instance,  of  the  city  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial ana  local  'phone? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  How  about  the  management  of  your  long-distance  telephone? — ^A.  That 
could  be  arranged  just  as  our  postal  service  is  arranged  between  the  cities.  The 
receiving  station,  of  course,  would  always  be  under  the  management  of  the  post- 
master, and  the  accounts  could  be  kept  between  the  cities  just  as  our  postal 
accounts  for  railway  transportation,  etc.,  are  arranged.  Those  are  mere  little 
matters  of  detail,  wMch  would  not  give  any  difficulty  at  all.  But  the  point  that  I 
wanted  to  make  was  that  the  increased  possible  use  of  the  long-distance  telephone 
would  argue  for  a  national  telephone  rather  than  for  a  municipal  telephone,  and 
that  it  is  that  which  has  led  England  to  take  it  up  now  and  take  the  power  away 
from  the  municipalities  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  General  GK)vemment. 

9.  Do  you  see  any  dangers  at  all  in  the  number  of  Gk)vemment  servants  and 
X>olitics  there? — ^A.  Of  course  I  assume  that  hand  in  hand  with  this  whole  system 
there  would  go  a  development  of  our  civil  service,  a  very  progressive  development 
of  our  ci^dl  service,  a  movement  which  the  President  nas  so  wisely  and  so  well 
emphasized  in  his  message  of  yesterday.  There  have  not  been  anv  great  dangers 
politically  in  our  postal  service,  it  seems  to  me.  If  there  have  been,  they  have 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  x>olitical  dangers  that  would  have  been  if 
the  postal  service  had  been  private.  You  have  got  to  weigh  and  balance  the  good 
against  the  evil  of  this  case.  There  are,  of  course,  these  possibilities  of  political 
danger  in  Government  service. 

Q.  Are  there  not  particularly  political  dangers  where  there  are  large  amounts 
of  money  used  in  any  governmental  function? — ^A.  That  is  the  reason  tnat  I  make 
so  much  of  the  second  point,  that  the  capital  invested  is  so  small,  and  in  this  busi- 
ness the  capital  invested  is  very  small  indeed;  almost  the  entire  expense  is  run- 
ning expense.    It  would  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  our  postal  service  to-day. 

Q.  Would  your  practical  plan  be  for  the  Government  to  take  over  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Union  svstem  and  the  Bell  telephone? — A.  As  soon  as  that  could  prac- 
tically be  done  I  should  certainly  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  eliminate  any  notion  of  competition  there — ^not  building 
a  Government  line  in  competition  with  any  existing  line? — ^A.  I  am  always  opposed 
to  governmental  competition  with  private  enterprise,  because,  although  the 
assumption  is  that  the  private  enterprise  will  be  brought  up  to  the levelof  the 
governmental  efficiency,  the  practical  result  is  always  that  the  governmental 
agent  is  pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  private.    The  experience  of  many  conn- 
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tries  has  shown  that.  Competition  between  the  Gk>yermnent  and  private  individ- 
nals  can  result  only  disastronidy  to  the  public. 

Q.  Is  that  proposition  that  you  are  making  now  partly  explained  by  the  condi- 
tion of  railroads  in  France? — A.  I  think  the  best  nistorv  of  that  instance  is  the 
history  of  the  railways  in  Bel^um  rather  than  in  France,  because  it  was  especisdly 
in  Belnum  that  the  competition  of  railways  proved  to  be  so  ruinous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  spoke  of  the  running  of  railroads,  youspoke 
of  all  these  high-salaried  presidents.    Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Gk)yemment  would 

be  deprived  of  the  talent  tnat  these  railroad  companies  now  employ  if  they 

— A.  (Interrupting.)  Under  our  present  political  or  democratic  system  I  think 
that  would  inevitably  follow,  because  our  nistory,  e8i)ecially  in  our  consular  and 
diplomatic  service,  snows  that  you  can  not  expect  a  democracy  to  x)ay  as  high 
salaries  as  monarchies  and  other  countries,  and  with  low  salaries  the  temptation 
would  not  be  great  enough.  They  would  go  and  finance  our  great  trusts  and 
they  would  finance  our  great  industrial  enterprises  and  not  our  railways. 

Q.  When  you  see  the  State  of  New  York  able  to  induce  a  great  railroad  presi- 
dent to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  United  States  Senator  for  $5,000  a  year,  and  the 
Government  able  to  induce  a  ^eat  lawyer  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  come  and 
act  as  Secretary  of  War,  does  it  not  seem  that  the  inducement  to  enter  Govern- 
ment service  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  salary,  and  that  the  Government 
would  get  all  the  talent  that  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  these  transportation 
companies? — A.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  with  the  progressive 
advance  of  political  ideals  in  this  country,  what  you  state  would  come  more  and 
more  to  be  tne  fact ;  but  I  think  we  are  a  long  way  off  from  that  condition — ^from 
the  condition  of  the  Prussian  administrative  service.  In  Prussia,  I  think,  that  is 
true ;  I  hox)e  in  that  respect  it  will  be  true  in  this  country  some  day;  and  possibly 
the  assumption  by  the  Government  of  more  work  may  lead  individuals  to  be 
willing:  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  public  good.  But  under  the  present  mate- 
rialistic, and  necessarily  materialistic,  drift  of  tne  American  people,  having  a  whole 
continent  to  conquer  and  necessarily  developing  all  its  xnroductive  forces,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  weight  of  the  influences  is  thrown  to  the  other  side,  and  not  so 
much  in  political  as  m  private  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  we  not  numerous  instances  of  men  Quitting 
the  Government  service  because  of  small  salaries? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  beyond 
question,  and  we  all  know  that  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  gentlemen  are  the  cases 
of  men  who  have  some  means  to  start  with.  We  all  know  of  men  who  would 
have  liked  to  accept  Government  positions  when  offered  to  them,  but  it  was 
simply  stated  that  they  could  not  x>o88ibly  afford  to  do  so.  It  is  asking  a  great 
sacnfice  of  a  man  in  these  days  of  immense  opportunities  for  ability,  to  give  up 
comfort  and  everything  of  that  kind  for  the  mere  ideal  end  of  serving  the  public. 
Only  the  best  and  highest  men  wOl  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  will  not  say  that  if  the  Government  did  control 
the  railroads  it  would  not  be  able  to  secure  all  the  talent  that  would  be  necessary 
to  conduct  these  enterprises? — ^A.  I  should  think  the  chances  would  be  rather  in 
favor  of  a  less  efficient  management  than  you  find  at  present  under  private  con- 
trol.   What  might  be  the  case  ultimately  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

Q.  (By  I^ofessor  Johnson.)  Will  this  proposition  be  true,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  the  same  talent  cheaper  than  the  private  corporation? — ^A.  That 
is  probably  true. 

Q.  With  the  evolution  of  our  political  ideals  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  ade- 
(luate  talent? — ^A.  It  is  simply  a  question,  as  you  say,  of  the  state  of  x>olitical 
ideals.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  in  Prussia,  the  very  best  men  there  go  into 
public  business  and  into  administration;  and  in  France,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  is  the  experience  of  some  of  those  other  dem- 
ocracies that  you  sx>oke  of — some  of  the  European  countries;  has  their  experi- 
ence been,  in  making  their  change  from  private  ownership  to  public  ownership, 
that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  that  high  development? — ^A.  So  far  as  telegraphs 
are  concerned? 

Q.  No;  railroads. — ^A.  There  is  only  one  country  in  Euroi)e  that  has  done  so, 
and  that  is  Prussia.  And  Prussia,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  very  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional case,  because  the  Prussian  civil  service  has  always  stood  very  high.  In 
Prussia  they  have  a  successful  income  tax,  for  instance;  and  yet  no  one  who 
knows  the  difference  between  political  conditions  in  Prussia  and  the  United 
States  would  dare  to  state  that  an  income  tax  in  this  counixy  would  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  is  there. 

Q.  How  about  Australia  and  Belgium?  Are  they  not  adding  new  systems  of 
railroads,  and  have  they  not  done  so? — ^A.  In  Australia  and  in  Belgium  they  are 
greatly  extending  their  systems,  but  even  in  Australia  the  conditions  are  a  little 
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different  from  what  they  are  in  this  country.  We  most  remember  that  the  drift 
toward  governmental  aid  and  interference  in  Australia  has  necessarily  idways 
been  far  greater  than  in  this  country,  because  of  the  economic  conditions  of  Aus- 
tralia. Australia  is  a  vast  arid  table-land,  most  of  the  country  being  fit  only  for 
grazing,  where  nature  is  not  bountiful,  and  where  the  indiyidual  alone  can 
scarcely  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  nature;  and  from  the  very  beginning,  in 
order  to  develop  Australia,  they  have  had  to  have  the  aid  of  the  government  in 
every  respect.  In  this  country  we  are  in  an  entirely  different  sitution;  this  coun- 
try is  the  most  fruitful  countiy ,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  greatest  valley,  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  Americans  have  always  thought  that  they  could 
develop  the  country  most  by  depending  on  themselves.  That  is  the  fundaonental 
X>olitical  or  philosophic  reason  why  the  Australian  democracy  has  so  much  of 
what  we  call  socialism,  and  why  we  have  so  little;  and  as  lon^  as  the  conditions 
remain  such  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me,  the  legal  difficulties  will  remain  the 
same. 

C2.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  you  advance  in  opposition  to  governmental  owner- 
ship of  railroads  is  the  enormous  capital  invested? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  Germany  the  capital  invested  per  mile  of  raflvray  is 
many  times  more  than  it  is  in  the  United  Stat^? — A.  Yes;  in  Germany  it  amounts 
to  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Q.  Per  mile? — A.  As  it  does  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  yet  they  manage  successfully  under  Government  control? — ^A.  Oh,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  under  private  control  in  Prussia,  the  conditions 
were  very  different  from  what  they  are  here,  the  so-called  private  management  of 
the  Prussian  railways.  The  private  railways  of  Germany  were  always  accustomed 
to  far  greater  govermental  interference  than  we  have  nad,  and  when  they  were 
bought  up  and  lifted  into  the  system  by  the  Government,  it  was  an  apparently 
slight  change.  The  Gk)vemment  had  always  interfered  a  great  deal  wiui  the  pri- 
vate railways,  and  they  were  built  up  under  officials  who  were  accustomed  to 
consider  cmestions  of  rates  and  of  tarins  also. 

J|.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHiLR.)  Was  it  the  same  in  the  English  and  Scotch  and  Irish 
ways? — ^A.  In  England  it  has  been  less  than  in  G^ermany. 

Q.  But  they  had  almost  supreme  control  of  the  telephones  and  they  had  almost 
supreme  control  in  building  roads? — ^A.  Oh,  that  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  In  Germany  the  construction  of  the  road  is  much 
more  x)ermanent  in  character,  and  the  rates  for  travel  of  passengers  are  much 
cheaper? — ^A.  Well;  the  rates  of  the  x>assen^r  fares  on  the  whole  are  somewhat 
less  than  they  are  in  this  country,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  comx>ari- 
son,  because  they  have  the  class  system,  and  it  depends  on  whether  you  are  going 
to  compare  the  nrst,  second,  or  third  class  with  ours.  Of  course,  the  freight  rates 
are  very  much  higher,  because  of  our  long-distance  traffic.  The  passenger  rates 
are  less.  On  the  whole,  when  you  comx>are  Prussia  with  America,  I  can  answer 
best  by  agreeing  with  Professor  Van  der  Leyen,  who  has  written  a  book.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  advocates  of  the  assumption  of  railways  by  Prussia;  and  he  said 
that  if  he  was  an  American  he  would  be  the  most  outspoken  opponent  of  govern- 
mental railway  control  in  this  country;  which  shows  that  he  sees  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Prussian  conditions  and  the  American. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  public  generally  patronize  their  railroads  more 
th£ui  ours  are  patronized  ? — ^A.  No ;  for  an  entirely  different  reason.  We  must 
remember  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  social  conditions 
are  almost  mediseval  yet,  and  the  x>easants  travel  very  little.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
they  were  bound  to  the  soil,  and  although  they  are  free,  yet  everybody  Imows  how 
slowly  old  conditions  change;  and  it  was  mamly  for  this  reason  that  the  Aus- 
trian-Hungarian Government  brought  about  such  a  great  reduction  in  their  sys- 
tem of  railway  charts,  under  the  zone  system,  some  time  ago,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late intercounty  or  mtermunicipal  travel  within  that  State.  So  that  I  do  not 
think  we  could  draw  any  useful  lesson  at  all  from  the  comparison  of  this  point  in 
countries  whose  economic  and  social  conditions  are  so  entirely  diverse  as  those  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Germany  or  Austria. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  on  the  question  of 
X)oolin^  pro  and  con,  and  we  kaow  very  well  that  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  you  on  it. — A.  Probably 
what  I  should  have  to  say  would  add  very  little  to  the  adyice  that  has  been 
presented  to  you  by  the  practical  men,  experts  on  both  sides.  I  can  only  state 
very  little,  which  comes  nrom  a  consideration  and  study  and  comparison  of  our 
system  here  with  that  of  the  railways  in  other  parts  of  tne  world. 

Here,  of  course,  the  general  consideration  with  which  we  have  to  start  out  is 
that  the  fundamental  problem  is  that  of  competition  versus  monopoly.    It  goes 
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without  saying  that  both  systems  have  their  good  and  their  bad  sides;  and  it  may 
be  well  to  point  ont  in  just  a  word  how  far  these  advantages  or  disadvantages 
would  appfy  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Now,  as  I  take  it,  the  great  advantage  of 
the  competitive  system  consists  in  what  I  stated  a  moment  ago  in  another  con- 
nection— that  competition  always  forces  the  price  down  to  the  level  of  the  best 
competitor.  What  I  mean  is,  that  if  you  look  at  the  historv  of  any  industry, 
you  find  that  it  is  only  through  the  force  of  competition  that  tne  conmtions  arise 
under  which  new  efforts  are  made,  under  which  new  machines  are  introduced, 
under  which  the  cost  of  production  is  lowered;  and  that  all  progress,  therefore, 
which  directly  depends  upon  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production,  depends 
indirectly  upon  competition  between  producers.  It  is  only  through  competition 
between  the  producers  that  you  have  the  incentive  to  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
production.  That  is  the  immense  advantage  of  competition,  and  that  is  why, 
under  the  competitive  system  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  world  has  been 
making  such  immense  advances.  Now,  this  very  excellence  of  the  competitive 
system  discloses  its  weakness  when  applied  to  a  public  or  quasi-public  institution. 
Prices  can  be  brought  down  and  lowered  only  through  the  efforts  of  separate 
producers  to  get  the  better  of  each  other,  and  to  offer  to  their  purchasers  all  sorts 
of  inducements  in  order  to  widen  their  market.  Every  merchant,  every  manu- 
facturer, tries,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  get  control  of  the  market,  and  he  tries  to  get 
control  of  the  market  by  reducing  his  own  price  to  that  point  which  is  consistent 
with  any  profit  to  him;  even  in  some  cases,  if  he  is  a  shrewd  man,  a  wise  man, 
he  does  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  instance,  has  done;  and  in  certain 
cases,  in  order  to  crowd  out  competitors,  he  will  reduce  prices  for  the  time  being 
below  the  level  of  the  others,  in  order,  only,  to  raise  them  a  little  later  on. 

That  is  the  normal  and  the  necessary  condition  of  affairs  in  private  industry. 
If  I  go  to  a  woolen  house  in  Worth  street.  New  York,  I  try  to  ascertain  what  my 
competitor  is  paying  for  those  goods  and  then  I  try  to  get  a  little  lower  rate;  ana 
upon  my  getting  that  lower  rate  or  not  will  depend,  perhaxMB,  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  that  merchant.  In  other  words,  mercnants  can  succeed  only  by  playing 
off  one  man  against  another.  That  is  what  comx)etition  means,  in  getting  the 
best  rates  available. 

Now,  while  that  is  the  normal  and  necessarjr  condition  in  ordinary  economic 
life,  when  you  apply  that  to  a  quasi-public  institution  it  becomes  bad  instead  of 
good,  because  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  such  quasi-public  institutions  con- 
nected with  transportation  or  otherwise,  is  that  all  consumers  should  be  put  on 
the  same  level.  That  is  just  the  opposite  principle,  therefore,  of  what  you  have 
in  ordinary  business.  Ordinary  competitive  enterprise  means  preferring  the  one 
over  the  other.  The  transportation  business,  which  is  primarily  a  quasi-public 
business,  if  it  is  to  be  conducted  according  to  principles  of  social  utility,  means 
puttinp^  everybody  on  the  same  level.  In  other  words,  the  competition  in  trans- 
portation can  be  a  comi)etition  not  as  to  rates,  but  only  as  to  efficiency  of  service; 
whereas,  in  ordinary  business  life,  competition  includes  not  only  competition  as 
to  efficiency  but  also  competition  as  to  rates.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  that 
competition  is  not  so  applicable  to  the  transportation  business  as  it  is  to  ordinary 
business.    It  is  applicable,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  we  must  seek  to  preserve  the 

food  side  of  competition,  which  is  comi)etition  as  regards  efficiency,  giving  the 
est  service  and  getting  and  making  use  of  the  newest  appliances;  but  we  must 
not  have  competition  as  regards  rates. 

Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  evils  of  this  competition  in  transportion 
service  are  responsible  for  practically  all  the  abuses  of  our  railway  system.  They 
result  in  the  discriminations,  both  personal  and  local,  of  which  we  continually 
complain.  Just  as  in  the  postal  service  the  Government  does  not  sell  to  the  whole- 
sale purchaser  of  postage  stamps  at  a  lower  rate  than  to  the  little  boy  who  buys 
a  2-cent  stamp,  so  also  the  railway  ought  not  to  sell  to  the  wholesale,  large,  or 
favored  shipper,  at  a  different  rate  from  that  which  it  sells  to  the  individual 
and  defenseless  man;  and  yet  we  aU  know  that  ordinary  business  is  conducted  on 
that  very  principle.  The  getting  of  wholesale  business  means  selling  differently 
to  different  individuals,  according  to  the  (^[uantity  purchased,  according  to  indi- 
vidual conditions.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  that  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness competition  is  only  relatively  good,  and  that  the  bad  sides  of  competition 
come  out  very  much  more  clearly  than  they  do  in  ordinary  industry. 

If  you  do  not  have  competition,  or  if  you  only  have  modified  competition,  what 
must  you  have?    The  opposite  of  competition  is  monopoly. 

The  good  sides  and  evil  sides  of  monopoly  are  lust  as  glaring.  The  good  side  of 
monopoly  is  that  it  prevents  or  it  may  prevent  the  difference  m  the  treatment  of 
individuals  which  is  due  to  competition.  Of  course  you  may  have  i)ersonal  dis- 
criminations through  the  monoiK>list,  which  are  due  simply  to  his  own  personsd 
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whim.  So,  alBo,  we  find  that  where  railways  are  entire  monopolies,  as  in  some  of 
the  countries  of  the  world,  they  may  and  often  do  have  almost  as  bad  a  system  of 
abuses  as  where  the  raUway  is  entirely  under  the  competitive  system.  We  have 
only  to  tnm  to  California  in  order  to  see  that  in  a  State  where  there  is  practically 
no  competition  at  all,  yon  may  have  just  as  serious  evils  under  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem as  you  have  under  the  conmetitive  system;  and  we  may  also  turn  to  France, 
where  they  have  the  division  or  the  field  of  the  railways,  each  division  of  the  field 
having  a  monopoly  of  the  railway  system  there,  and  we  shall  see  a  great  many 
evils  and  dangers  in  noneffective  management,  lack  of  facilities,  etc.,  whicn 
would  not  arise  under  the  competitive  system.  That,  however ,  8imi)ly  means  that 
because  in  a  compelitive  induslry  you  have  the  force  of  competition  to  compel 
improvement  and  to  bring  prices  down,  under  a  system  of  monopoly  you  must 
have  some  other  nower  to  take  the  place  of  competition  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils 
of  monopoly;  ana  that  is,  of  course,  the  reason  why  in  all  real  and  strict  monopo- 
lies governments  interfere,  whereas  in  ordinary  competitive  enterprises  the  ordi- 
nary forces  of  competition  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  tne  consumer,  if  you  have  evils  under  the  monopoly  system  and  evils  under  the 
competitive  system  the  question  arises.  Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  some  scheme 
whereby  you  may  reduce  the  evils  of  both  systems  to  a  minimum  and  whereby 
you  may  mcrease  the  advantages  of  both  systems,  competition  and  monopoly? 

Now,  it  is  from  that  particular  point  of  view  that  I  should  like  to  approach  the 
question  of  railway  pools  and  traffic  associations.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the 
study  of  the  history  of  pools  and  traffic  associations,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  they  form  tne  best  S3rstem  thus  far  devised  by  human  ingenuity  to  give 
us,  under  careful  scrutiny  and  guidance,  the  advanta^s  both  of  competition  and 
ctf  monopoly,  or  if  you  want  to  use  instead  of  the  word  "  monopoly"  the  word 
*' combination."  which  possibly  would  be  better,  it  gives  the  advantap^  both  of 
competition  and  of  combination.  It  gives  the  advantages  of  competition  because 
even  under  the  pooling  contracts,  as  tney  exist  in  other  x)arts  of  tne  world  as  w^ 
as  in  our  own  country,  there  is  no  cessation  of  competition,  or  ought  not  to  be- 
very  often  is  not — ^no  cessation  of  competition  as  regards  facilities. 

Even  under  the  most  ironclad  pooling  arrangements  in  this  country,  let  us  say 
between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania,  although  the  rates  to 
Chicago  may  have  been  exactly  the  same,  and  although  even  the  hours  of  running 
the  trains  may  have  been  within  a  certain  limit  the  same,  yet  each  railway  did 
what  it  could  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  management  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
loumey  so  as  to  attract  as  many  people  as  possible  to  it,  and  thus  pave  the  way 
for  a  change  in  the  pooling  arrangement  another  year. 

You  have,  therefore,  under  a  well-devised  pooling  system,  a  retention  of  the 
advantages  of  competition,  and  you  have  under  a  well-devised  pooling  system 
an  avoidance  of  the  evils  of  competition  so  far  as  competition  means  cut  rates, 
cut-throat  competition ,  personal  discrimination ,  and  to  a  certain  extent  illegitimate 
and  indefensible  local  discrimination.  Of  course,  no  system,  whether  of  combi- 
nation or  of  competition,  is  going  to  do  away  with  local  discrimination  or  can  do 
away  with  local  discrimination.  Local  discriminations  are  in  the  very  essence 
of  the  system  of  railway  rates,  belong  to  the  whole  theory  of  values  in  economics, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  abolished  until  that  time  comes — ^if  it  ever  does  come — 
when  the  railways  will  be  run  by  the  Government  for  nothing  and  when  we  shall 
have  a  uniform  railway  rate,  just  as  we  now  have  a  uniform  postal  rate.  I  say 
that  time  will  probably  never  come,  because  of  the  essential  difference  between 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  railway  service  and  those  of  the  postal  service. 

Therefore,  my  conclusion  would  be  that  pools  and  traffic  associations  mark  a 
natural  and  well-defined  step  forward  in  the  prop^'^ss  of  the  railway  industry. 
That,  of  course,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  combination  or  monopoly,  you  must 
not  allow  the  railways  to  do  what  they  choose  with  their  traffic  associations  or 
pools;  but  you  must  regulate  them  and  keep  them  within  certain  lines.  That 
you  must  make  them,  wnether  they  want  to  or  not,  minister  to  the  general  pub- 
lic good.  That  they  must  look  upon  the  railways  not  as  a  private  business,  but 
as  a  trust  for  the  public.  And  that,  within  those  lines  and  under  a  general 
supervision,  far  from  pooling  and  traffic  associations  being  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity, they  really,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  offer  the  only  way  out  of  the  chief 
evils  from  which  we  at  present  suffer  in  railway  transportation.  And  that  this 
is  not  merely  a  personal  opinion,  a  fad,  an  idea,  can  be  seen  from  the  history  of 
pools  and  traffic  associations  of  all  other  countries  of  the  world;  and  we  find  that 
in  one  form  or  another,  wherever  we  have  any  vestige  of  competition  left  at 
all,  where  you  have  not  a  complete  and  absolute  monopoly,  you  have  these  pools 
and  trafOc  associations;  and  that  even  where  the  Gk)vemment  runs  the  railways, 
it  forms  pools  and  traffic  associations  with  the  railways  that  enter  a  competmg 
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State;  all  of  which  shows  that  there  is  and  must  be  sometinderlying  cause  which 
makes  these  things  inevitable  and  which  will  compel  them  to  endure  whatever 
be  the  attitude  ofle^pslation.  You  may  have  as  many  laws  against  them  as  you 
like;  if  the  economic  forces  are  in  favor  of  this  institution,  you  will  have  the 
institution,  no  matter  what  your  law.  The  only  effect  of  the  law  may  be  to  ren- 
der secret  what  ought  to  be  in  the  light  of  day;  and  you  will  thus  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem  by  preventing  publicity  and  by  increasing  secrecy,  but 
not  in  any  way  by  doing  away  with  the  institution  itself.  That  is,  therefore,  the 
general  attitude  ux>on  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  believe  in  the  municipalization  of  the  street 
railway  serviccj  or  would  you  have  the  service  left  in  the  hands  of  private  corpora- 
tions?— ^A.  I  think  that  everybody  is  agreed  at  present  in  this  country  that  the 
relations  between  the  Government  and  the  street  railways  have  not  been  close 
enough — I  mean  in  an  honorable,  straightforward  way.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  problem  can,  for  the  present,  be  attacked  far  better  in  this  countrv  by 
municipal  regrolation  of  street  railways  in  the  direction  of  greater  revenue  from 
them  tnan  by  immediate  governmental  assumption  of  management.  And  I 
would  base  tnat  opinion  mainly  on  this  ground,  that  of  the  three  points  that  I 
have  mentioned,  the  widespread  social  interest,  the  capital  invested,  and  the 
complexity  of  management,  the  second  and  third  apply,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
street  railways.  Of  course,  the  complexity  of  manag;ement  in  a  street  railway  is 
not  by  any  means  so  g^reat  as  in  a  steam  railway;  it  is  a  far  smaller  business; 
but  snll  there  is  a  greater  complexity  of  management  than  there  would  be  in  the 
case  of  the  telesraph  or  of  Waterworks  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

On  the  other  nand,  the  capital  involved  is  tremendous,  and  for  that  reason  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  safer  plan  would  be  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public 
through  governmental  re^plation  rather  than  through  governmental  manage- 
ment, in  the  face  of  the  immense  changes  that  are  going  on  at  j^resent  in  tne 
methods  of  street  railway  management.  We  all  know  that  we  are  just  living  in 
a  period  in  which  the  methods  of  street  railway  management  have  been  revo- 
lutionized, and  who  can  tell  but  in  another  5  or  10  years  they  will  be  revo- 
lutionized again. 

If  now  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Qovemment,  you  reduce  to  that  extent  the 
chance  thiftt  the  Government  will  avail  itself  of  all  the  new  advances  of  science, 
and  until  we  have  gotten  down  to  a  condition  of  affairs  which  may  be  considered 
];)ermanent,  I  should  think  that  the  argument  was  rather  in  favor  of  ^vemmental 
control  than  of  governmental  management  of  street  railways.  I  tmnk  it  differs 
altogether  in  that  respect;  for  instance,  from  the  water  supply,  because  in  the 
case  of  the  water  supply  there  is  not  any  question  of  capital  involved,  or  not  so 
much,  and  far  less  question  of  complexity  of  management,  because  the  methods 
of  management  are  very  simple  indeed.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  getting  the 
water  and  then  distributing  it  through  pipes,  which  is  a  simple  matter.  In  the 
case  of  a  railway  system  it  is  a  very  different  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  believe,  then,  in  taxing  the  railroads  all  that  they 
will  stand  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  general  community? — A.  I  should 
not  put  it  in  that  way.  I  should  put  it  that  the  street  railways  ought  to  bear  a 
far  greater  part  of  the  municipal  burdens  than  they  do  at  present;  that  they 
ought  to  contribute  far  more  largely  than  they  do  at  present  to  the  municipal 
revenues. 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  great  difficulty  there  in  the  way  of  these  old  charters,  the 
chartered  life  of  these  corporations,  the  99-year  franchise  and  such  like?  How 
are  the  municipalities  going  to  get  new  taxation  under  these  long  charters?— A. 
We  have  an  example  of  that  in  the  new  franchise  tax  law  of  which  I  was  speak- 
ing; this  new  law  applies  to  the  street  railways  as  well  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Ohio  a  short  time  ago  to  get  a  99-year  law  through 
for  the  life  of  all  these  street  corporations.— A.  (Interrupting.)  With  a  fixed  rate 
of  taxation  during  all  that  time? 

<^.  Yes.— A.  Well,  of  course,  that  would  be  an  argument  simply  against  the 
pohcy  of  giving  long  leases,  long  iron-clad  leases. 

Q.  And  where  those  municipalities  also.  Professor,  or  combinations  had  an 
auction  made  public  through  public  advertisements  and  sold  these  rights  of  fran- 
chises for  their  streets,  when  it  has  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  has  it  not  always 
been  to  undertake  the  service  until  they  make  a  new  arrangement? — A.  That  has 
been  very  frequently  the  result. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereupon  at  1.25  p.  m.  the  commission  adjourned  the  further  taking  of  testi- 
mony xmtu  to-morrow  morning  at  lO.ttO. 
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Washington,  D,  C,  December  7, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  OEOEOE  E.  SLAHCHAED, 

Late  commissioner  of  the  former  Joint  Traffic  Association, 

The  commission  met  at  10.35  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Qeorge  B. 
Blanchard,  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  was  introdncea  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address  and  business. 

A.  Qeorge  R.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  former  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation. 

Senator  Kyle.  Mr.  Blanchard,  I  believe  has  prepared  carefully  a  statement  which 
he  is  to  present  to  the  commission,  and  will  present  it  in  his  own  way  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  if  the  commiasioners  discover  any  points  they  would  like 
to  have  elaborated,  they  can  make  note  of  them,  and  ask  questions,  or  defer  to  the 
close  of  the  witness'  testimeny,  as  they  see  fit.  You  may  proceed  now,  Mr. 
Blanchard. 

Witness.  (Reading:)  In  responding  to  your  request  for  my  testimony  in  various 
matters  relatmg  to  land  transportation  charges,  by  rail,  I  premise  by  saying  that 
as  the  general  term  **  Science'*^  includes  many  branches,  so  the  word  **  Transporta- 
tion '*  embraces  multitudinous  and  intricate  conditions  of  state,  national  and  inter- 
national thought,  labor,  development,  change,  discovery,  disappointments,  and 
triumphs  in  each  of  its  jgreat  de^rtmental  avenues,  and  as  each  applied  science 
has  eminent  special!^  m  its  various  avenues,  so  transportation  has  them  in  con- 
struction, operation,  law,  commercial  relations,  etc.  You  have,  therefore,  wisely 
divided  this  great  flreneral  subject  into  topical  forms,  and  have  properly  asked  your 
witneses  to  limit  themselves  to  those  subdivisions  of  the  carrying  problem  as  to 
which  thev  are  severally  most  experienced  and  informed. 

As  a  railway  traffic  officer  and  member,  chairman  and  commissioner  of  various 
associations,  my  knowledge  has  been  greatest  in  the  commercial  channels  of  rail- 
way administration,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  limit  myself  thereto. 

My  testimony  will  represent  my  personal  views,  and  not  those  of  any  railway 
company  or  organization. 

FiBST. 
JUSTIFICATION  FOR  DISSIMILAR  FARES. 

Your  topical  plan  says,  in  part  U,  division  A,  paragraph  25:  '*  Passenger  rates; 
Differences  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  Causes  and  effects;  Local  and 
through  rates." 

The  legitimate  causes  of  differences  in  passenger  fares,  briefly  epitomized,  are — 

(a)  Because  various  origtnal  charters  and  amendments  thereto,  legislation  and 
varying  legal  decisions  in  different  States,  originally  warranted  and  still  sanction 
differences  in  fares  in  various  forms  in  adjacent  as  well  as  separated  areas.  For 
illustration,  the  New  York  Central  Companv  is  limited  by  law  to  2  cents  per  pas- 
senger per  mile,  with  some  exceptions,  while  other  roads  in  the  same  State  and 
in  other  States  are  not. 

(6)  Dissimilar  volumes  of  passenger  traffic  justify  differences  in  fares — as.  for 
example,  those  of  the  New  Haven  System  contrasted  with  the  fares  of  the  Colo- 
rado Midland  or  Mobile  and  Ohio  Companies.  Five  cents  x>er  mile  with  10  pas- 
sengers per  car  is  not  as  profitable  as  50  passengers  per  car  at  2  cents  per  mile 
each.  Moreover ,  on  some  lines  some  passenger  trains  may  be  run  at  a  loss  to  aid  the 
public  convenience  as  well  as  other  oranches  of  the  passenger  or  freight  service. 

(c)  The  dissimilar  first  costs  of  railway  construction  and,  later,  their  varying 
expenses  of  maintenance,  as  when  numerous  high  mountain  elevations  are  to  be 
surmounted  on  some  lines  as  compared  with  the  nearly  level  gradients  of  other 
routes,  may  justify  due  differences  of  fares.  Compare,  for  example,  the  Denver 
and  Bio  Grande  and  the  California  and  Oregon  line  in  this  respect  with  the  Lake 
Shore  and  New  York  Central  railways. 

(d)  The  costs  of  terminal  facilities  and  improvements,  as  shown  by  the  large 
expense  for  costly  lands  in  great  cilies  compared  with  the  lesser  expense  at  smaller 
points,  say  New  York  contrasted  with  Norfolk. 

The  great  outlay  for  elevated  tracks  in  cities  is  also  becoming  a  factor  in  this 
connection. 

(e)  Fares  may  differ  in  different  sections  as  aids  to  freight  development,  as  the 
special  fares  made  for  coal  miners,  lumbermen,  large  manufacturing  concerns 
widely  ai>art  yet  strongly  competitive,  etc. 
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(/)  The  speeds  and  equipments  of  passenger  trains.  The  New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  Limited  trains,  for  example,  are  the  most  expensive  in  the  world, 
having  dining,  bnffet,  apartment,  and  observation  cars,  all  vestibnled,  eqmx>ped 
with  both  gas  and  electric  lighting  apparatus  and  carrying  an  unnsnal  nnmoer  of 
employees  per  train — sach  as  stenographer,  barber,  stewardess,  special  electrical 
engineer,  etc. 

By  reason  of  the  large  space  given  to  each  passenger  in  those  exceptional  trains 
the  number  of  passengers  per  car  average  less  than  one-half  those  per  car  of  those 
carried  in  ordinary  trains.  The  fewer  cars  per  limited  train  are  nevertheless  nec- 
essary to  uniform  high  through  speed  to  overcome  high  grades  and  summits,  dif- 
ferences of  distance,  etc.,  and  all  other  trains  give  way  to  them  when  delays 
occur,  thereby  increasing  their  expense.  It  also  costs  more  to  maintain  the  costlier 
outfits  of  these  swifter  trains.  All  these  elements  mean  lesser  net  earnings  per 
car  and  per  train  mile  and  justify  higher  fares,  even  more  than  the  same  com- 
panies charge  for  travel  in  their  regular  trains  at  slower  speed  which  carry  many 
more  passengers  per  car  and  per  train. 

For  illustration,  the  fare  by  the  World's  Fair  Special  via  the  New  York  Central 
was  fixed  by  arbitration  at  $6  above  the  so-called  standard  fare  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  as  an  amount  representing  its  speed,  facilities,  luxuries,  etc.  The 
steamship  lines  charge  on  the  same  basis  and  their  patrons  do  not  demur. 

{g)  Differential  lines  of  about  equal  length,  which  compete  with  such  superior 
service  may  perhax>s  justly  charge  lower  fares  for  their  less  e^ensive  through 
trains  and  the  slower  time  over  their  longer  distances.  Reasonable  and  due  con- 
cessions from  the  so-called  standard  fares — ^by  winch  is  meant  the  fares  by  the 
best  e<juipped  lines — have  therefore  been  recognized  and  used  to  equalize  these 
diversities  until  the  so-called  differential  lines  approach  closer  parities  of  time  and 
facility,  or  assent  to  equal  fares  for  other  reasons. 

{h)  Commutation  travel,  bein^  larger  in  volume  and  value  and  more  regular — 
say  as  to  and  from  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  and  about  Chicago  and  Bos- 
ton, than  between  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati  and  Kentucky 
points,  etc. — ^justify  different  charges  to  commuters  on  those  different  lines.  Low 
commutation  fares  may  justify  and  influence  the  duration  of  standard  or  regn^- 
lar  fares.  It  may  also  be  just  that  commutation  fares  to  and  from  the  nand 
central  station  in  New  York  differ  from  those  in  and  out  of  Jersey  City.  New  Y  ork 
ferriage  also  constitutes  an  item  of  difference  in  some  instances. 

(t)  Borne  differences  in  fares  arise  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  State 
fares,  others  interstate. 

{k)  Growing  factors  in  this  connection  are  the  trolley  fares  parallel  to  some 
standard-gauge  lines  in  the  same  general  districts,  but  not  in  others.  For  exam- 
ple, there  mav  be  trolley  lines  in  three  directions  from  Philadelphia,  and  none 
from  Louisville  or  Omaha.  The  companies  thereat  may  justifiably  make  different 
fares  on  those  different  trains  from  this  cause. 

(l)  The  proximity  of  water  routes.  The  Hudson  River  may  particularly  regu- 
late some  fares  between  New  York  and  Albany;  the  boat  lines  on  Long  Island 
Sound  may  influence  rail  fares  to  common  points  on  its  waters,  and  via  such  points 
to  Providence  and  Boston;  the  Ohio  River  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  etc. 
The  lake  fares  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  may  influence  those  by  rail  between 
the  same  points.  No  such  causes  affect  fares  about  Denver  or  New  Orleans,  yet 
the  differences  in  various  fares  thereabouts  as  compared  with  those  east  or  west 
thereof  may  be  justified  on  other  grounds. 

(m)  Some  of  the  foregoing  causes  may  operate  to  create  different  fares  for  1,000, 
2,000.  and  5,000  mile  tickets  in  different  sections,  as  well  as  in  commutation,  excur- 
sion, and  round  trip  fares,  and  the  time  i)eriods  during  which  various  tickets  are 
made  available  may  also  be  justifiably  unlike. 

(n)  Specially  reduced  fares  for  large  bodies  traveling  together  also  vary  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  Witness  dissimilar  reductions  to  the  Grand  Army,  the  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  commercial  conventions,  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, etc.,  west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River  as  com- 
pared with  those  east  and  north  thereof.  The  fares  in  the  same  section  also  dif- 
fer justly  for  summer  excursions  over  long  distances  and  alternate  routes  and  pos- 
sibly over  the  same  railways  between  the  same  points. 

(o)  Different  fares  are,  for  these  and  minor  reasons,  equitable  in  the  same  gen- 
eral territories  as  well  as  in  separated  districts,  and  they  appear  generally  accept- 
able to  interstate  travelers. 

(p)  These  reasonably  dissimilar  fares  practically  classify  travel  somewhat  as  it 
is  classified  abroad  and  somewhat  as  freights  are  classified,  but  each  and  every 
fare  is  available  here  to  all  who  desire  or  may  be  entitled  to  use  one  in  preference 
to  the  others  or  to  change  from  one  to  another,  as  the  traveler's  surroundings  jus- 
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tify  or  require.  It  is  as  the  same  travelers  classify  the  shops  where  they  deal  in 
the  appurel  they  hny,  the  hotels  or  theaters  they  x>atromze.  the  stage  or  street  car 
they  prefer  to  a  cab,  etc. 

The  underlying  differences  in  the  governmental  import  and  postase  tariffs  are 
founded  npon  the  same  principles  of  warrantable  dissimilarities — ^as.  f or  example, 
cloths  and  wines  differing  in  y^ne  for  like  weight,  or  a  letter  compared  with  a 
postal  card  occupying  the  same  space,  etc. 

Why  should  the  reasoning  for  the  Government — ^i.  e.,  the  people — ^not  govern 
for  th^t  essential  need  of  the  people,  i.  e.,  the  railways? 

(a)  Some  differences  of  througn  fares  may  be  caused  by  the  polic;^  and  action 
of  Canadian  lines  as  compared  with  ours— notably  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

(r)  It  is  not  that  fares  are  dissimilar  in  different  districts  which  caused  discrim- 
inations, but  the  diBwimilar  fares  on  the  same  classes  of  travel  in  the  same  district. 

To  generalize  these  principal  conditions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  railwa;^ s  of  the 
country  tend  to  resolve  themselves  into  its  own  natural  geographical  divisions: 

1.  East  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champlain. 

2.  The  territorv  west  thereof  lying  between  tne  Great  Lakes  on  the  north,  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  on  the  south,  and  east,  substantially,  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis. 

8.  All  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

4.  All  west  of  that  group  to  the  Missouri  River  or  Denver  meridian,  forming 
what  may  be  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  division. 

5.  AJl  west  of  that  group  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  constituting  the  transcontinen- 
tal division. 

6.  The  Canadian  group,  having  also  affiliated  lines  in  and  across  the  United 
States. 

7.  Our  Hawaiian,  Philippdne,  and  Alaskan  interests,  rival  to  the  Dominion, 
Isthmus,  and  Suez  lines,  which  will  hereafter  more  require  special  consideration 
and  perhaps  exceptional  consideration  as  to  through  fares. 

For  the  reasons  adduced  it  is  impracticable,  either  in  usage  or  law,  to  make  the 
fares  for  like  general  service  alike  in  all  these  areas,  yet  the  more  or  less  justifiable 
disparities  cited  are  gradually  being  lessened  under  those  natural,  but  in  many 
cases  slowlv  unfolded  and  unenacted  laws,  which  enlarge  travel  and  commerce 
and  which  have  operated  more  x>otentially  than  statutes,  especially  since  the  Win- 
dom  report.  These  great  laws  are  unceasing  in  effect,  modified  readily  by  rail- 
way administrators  from  constant  and  long  experience,  are  equitable  and  compre- 
hensive in  plan,  scope,  and  effect,  and  adapt  themselves  in  due  differences  of 
measure  to  the  variety  of  conditions  encountered  in  these  traffic  empires.  As 
lines  extend  their  consolidations  across  former  territorial  borders,  more  uniform 
and  lower  average  fares  will  more  prevail .  Witness  the  unification  and  uniformity 
of  fares  when  such  mergers  removed  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  barrier  to  contin- 
uous travel,  tickets,  and  baggage  checks.  As  populations,  railway  amalgama- 
tions, and  comprehensive  betterments  increase  they  will  further  juistif y  more  or 
swifter  trains,  a  better  general  service,  further  concessions  in  fares,  ana  a  nearer 
approximation  to  uniformity  of  fares  for  each  class  of  travel  affected.  Legiti- 
mate competition  will  then  compel  extensions  of  these  liberalized  facts,  acts,  and 
X>olicies  over  parallel  routes,  as  tlie  same  causes  have  been  similarly  forceful  upon 
them  in  freight  rates  and  classifications,  bringing,  as  in  the  past,  mutual  public 
and  corporate  benefits.  No  statute  law  is  needful  or  helpful  to  such  advancing 
advantages  and  uniformity,  because  these  evolutions  are  as  natural  and  forceful 
as  the  sequence  of  the  seasons  from  winter  to  harvest. 

Second, 
the  misuse  of  passes. 

Your  paragraphs  2Q,  27,  and  28,  under  the  same  head,  relate  largely  to  various 
phases  of  the  issues  and  uses  of  passes,  and  I  answer: 

(a)  Free  passes  are  doubtless  ^ven  to  shippers  in  undue  number,  result  in 
some  unjustifiable  discriminations  in  both  freight  and  passenger  traflic,  and  deplete 
due  and  reasonable  earnings. 

Nevertheless  some  passes  issued  to  shippers  may  be  regarded  as  justifiable.  The- 
successful  merchant  becomes  the  desirable  railway  director  or  president,  and,  as 
such,  receives  free  travel  over  various  lines,  but  railways  cannot  discriminate 
between  his  use  of  his  x>ass  for  his  railway  and  his  business  account.  Another 
equity  large  merchant  may  not  be  so  circumstanced  and  unintentional  prefer- 
ences may  thus  result. 
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(b)  The  passes  issned  to  x)er8ons  accompanying  live  stock  are  intended  to  secure 
experienced  care  for  animals  in  transit.  ^ 

(c)  Some  passes  issned  to  manufacturers  ma^  be  wholly  or  measuraol^  comx)en- 
sated  for  in  the  various  freight  rates  involved  in  their  business,  and  while  ai>pear- 
ing  to  be  free  tickets  are  not  always  so.    I  think  the  two  should  be  dissociated. 

(d)  Most  x>asBes  issued  for  account  of  charitable  considerations  are  unques- 
tioned in  purx)ose,  but  even  they  are  liable  to  some  abuses. 

(e)  Some  press  passes  or  reduced-fare  tickets  are  issued  in  exchange  for  news- 
paper and  other  advertising.  They  constitute  a  convenience  to  the  X)res8  in  getting 
news  and  identifying  the  holders  of  such  tickets  and  save  the  keeping  of  detailed 
accounts  and  the  passage  of  moneys.  It  also  seems  desirable  in  these  instances 
that  each  such  transaction  represent  itself,  as  in  the  sales  of  other  tickets. 

(/)  Exchange  passes  are  issued  for  specified  officers  of  connecting  lines,  car 
companies,  etc.,  but  I  believe  that  if  no  i>as8eswere  issued  to  anyone  except 
officers  or  employees  of  a  company  and  members  of  their  own  families  over  its 
own  line,  or  for  equally  proper  considerations,  carefullv  limited,  legislation  would 
be  measurably  benefited,  proper  earnings  saved,  and  discriminations  in  fares 
lessened  as  between  persons  and  localities.  The  revenues  of  the  freight  and  x>as- 
senger  departments  would  also  then  be  more  justly  assi^ed  to  each  as  properly 
due.  It  would  also  tend  to  lessen  discriminations  in  freight  rates  if  the  militant 
army  of  freight  solicitors  paid  their  fares  on  the  lines  of  other  companies  which 
they  invade  in  order  to  influence  the  routing,  or  the  tariff  rates,  of  the  initial 
lines,  who  of  right  should  specify  the  exact  net  through  rates  and  the  routes  to 
be  used.  They  should  be  paid  as  all  their  other  proper  expenses  are  paid  by 
their  employers. 

(^)  So  far  as  the  unwarrantable  issue  ofpasses  to  legislators  and  public  officers 
is  concerned,  that  subject  can  be  most  effectively  handled  by  the  bodies  whose 
members  accept  such  passes. 

Third. 

ticket  scalping  or  brokerage. 

Your  paragraphs  29,  80,  and  31  invite  consideration  to  ticket  brokerage,  com- 
monly called  '*  scalping."  which  I  believe  to  be  artificial,  meretricious,  and  dis* 
criminating. 

A  mass  of  technical  facts  ux>on  this  subject  and  the  conclusions  drawn  there- 
from lie  in  the  expert  testimony  pro  and  con  before  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  notably  in  January,  1898. 

Therein  it  was  shown  that  at  that  time  346  newspapers,  substantially  all  the 
railway  and  steamship  passenger  lines  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  10  States, 
the  long  example  of  Canada,  the  resolutions  of  numerous  national,  State,  and 
mercantile  associations,  the  resolutions  of  the  railway  commissioners  of  19  States, 
the  insistent  and  repeated  views  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
lesson  taught  by  every  other  railway  country  of  the  earth,  the  due  protection  of 
the  large  organizations  to  whom  special  fares  are  granted  and  to  the  raUways 
granting  them,  the  due  observance  of  law,  and  the  best  moral  sense  of  all  the 
commercial  world  were  all  arrayed  on  the  honest  side  of  every  phase  of  tlfis 
question. 

Per  contra,  ticket  brokerage  was  defended  by  not  over  8  railroads  and  560  ticket 
brokers,  the  latter,  as  a  class,  being  marshaled  to  perpetuate  and  even  strengthen, 
bv  the  sanction,  defeat,  or  evasion  of  law,  every  pernicious  feature  and  practice 
of  the  objectionable  calling.  Some  legislators  and  others  withheld  their  opposi- 
tion to  or  gave  the  scalpers  their  indirect  support  mainly  because  they  misunder- 
stood the  question  or  thought  the  railways  held  the  cures  and  should  apply  them 
rather  than  because  they  sanctioned  the  practices  of  misrepresentation  or  wrongs 
abundantly  proven  against  the  guild  as  a  whole. 

The  antiscalping  argument  stands  primarily  ux>on  the  unshaken  ground  that 
the  proper  places  to  buy  proper  railway  tickets  are  the  authorized  ticket  offices  of 
the  initial  companies,  and  the  only  proper  officers  to  sell  them  are  the  duly 
deputed  agents  of  such  starting  lines  or  tneir  authorized  connections,  and  not  in 
the  private  offices  of  self -constituted  agents,  having  no  authorized  rights  of  repre- 
sentation or  agency.  Stock  and  merchandise  brokers  act  by  authority  of  prin- 
cipals, and  only  railway  ticket  brokers  practice  methods  to  reduce  legal  railway 
revenues  without  any  due  authority.  Because,  to  sell  tickets  cheaper  than  the 
published  tares,  scalpers  must  get  them  cheaper.  They  are  therefore  illegal,  and 
such  sellers  must  resort  to  every  known  device  for  personal  gain. 

Substantially,  therefore,  every  dollar  they  realize  belongs  to  some  railway  com- 
pany  or  passenger  who  has  been  wronged  to  that  extent. 
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Proceeding  from  these  foundation  principles,  we  oppose  scalping: 
(a)  Beca^^its  cessation  means  the  stoppage  of  many  secret,  nrandnlent,  and 
illegal  pracflRs,  which  create  undue,  unreasonable,  and  unauthorized  discrimina- 
tions in  the  passenger  fares  duly  made,  published,  posted,  and  filed  according  to  law. 
(h)  Because  resold  tickets  cut  the  local  fares  from  the  points  where  they  are 
sold,  and  thereby  produce  fares  and  differences  in  fares  not  intended  or  author- 
ized by  the  railroads  and  forbidden  by  law.  To  that  extent  they  create  unjusti- 
fiable preferences  between  persons,  localities,  and  also  to  trade  bodies,  conventions, 
and  other  associations  moving  in  large  numbers  by  extending  the  reduced  fares 
granted  to  such  bodies  to  persons  not  entitled  to  receive  or  use  them. 

(c)  Because  the  closing  of  unauthorized  brokers'  offices  would  doubtless  stop 
the  inducements  now  existing  to  steal,  alter,  forge,  counterfeit,  or  plug  tickets, 
or  ifisue  tickets  bearing  fictitious  indorsements  as  to  extensions  of  time,  and  would 
also  curb  or  prevent  the  sales  of  passes,  advertising,  editorial,  and  mileaee  tickets 
by  sellers,  buyers,  and  reissuers.  It  is  also  to  be  emphasized  that  it  would  substi- 
tute authorized  and  accurate  information  to  the  traveler,  for  the  false  represen- 
tations now  constantly  made  by  brokers  in  order  to  sell  their  tickets,  in  respect  of 
routes,  time,  change  of  cars,  sleeping  cars,  checking  of  baggage,  connections,  ete. 
Recent  tests  show  the  great  extent  to  which  this  misrepresentation  still  exists. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  the  ticket  offices  oi  the 
scalpers  in  Kew  York  were  visited  recently,  and  in  nearly  all  of  those  visited 
untrue  or  misleading  representations  were  made  in  some  regard  as  to  connec* 
tions,  time,  or  some  other  fact  in  connection  with  the  actual  facilities  of  travel. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  could  you  get  at  that  information?— A.  By 
sending  persons  to  the  scalpers'  offices  to  asK  if  such  and  such  lines  made  certain 
connections,  or  did  this  or  that,  would  such  and  such  tickets  be  accepted  on  cer- 
tain trains,  eto. ,  the  time  of  trains,  number  of  times  transfers  took  place,  and 
information  of  that  general  kind. 

Q.  And  you  know  from  sending  for  that  information? — ^A.  Tes.  (Continued 
reading:) 

(d)  Because  scalpers  have  induced  some  conductors  not  to  cancel  tickets  taken 
up,  in  order  that  they  may  resell  them  in  their  scalping  offices — and  sometimes 
more  than  once — for  their  joint  benefit. 

(e)  Because  they  have  corrupted  clerks  and  ticket  distributors  in  some  railway 
general  offices  by  inducing  them  to  purloin  and  disx)06e  of  irreg^tilarly  issued 
tickets  for  a  consideration. 

(/)  Because  many  scalpers  operate  in  clear  violation  of  law,  notably  in  the  10 
States  wherein  they  nullify  the  statutes  thereof. 

(a)  Because  many  scalping  offices  are  in  the  nature  of  fences  or  x)awn  shops, 
both  of  which  latter  are  subject  to  legal  or  police  regulations  and  examinations, 
while  scalpers*  offices,  being  used  for  similar  purposes  in  another  commodity 
escape  such  safeguards  against  misuse  and  fraud. 

(h)  Because  the  railroad  companies  are  held  responsible  for  disturbing  pas- 
senger conditions,  which  they  disapprove,  and  which  they  ask  the  aid  of  law  to 
effectually  resist  and  prevent. 

(t)  Because  scalpers  incite  railroad  wars  and  reprisals  as  the  best  means  by 
which  they  can  procure  the  gp*eatest  number  of  tickets  at  the  lowest  cost  and, 
by  shifting  their  business  from  one  road  to  anofher  and  by  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  unauthorized  or  pliable  agencies,  they  have  frequently  produced 
the  serious  contentions  in  fares  which  they  desired. 

(k)  Because  when  a  railway  company  decides  to  secretly  reduce  one  or  more 
classes  of  through  fares,  it  dares  not  do  it  in  its  own  offices  in  violation  of  the 
interstate  act,  oi  various  State  statutes  and  of  the  several  tariffs  which  it  has 
published,  filed  and  posted  pursuant  thereto,  but  usualljr  avails  of  ticket  scalpers' 
offices  to  collusively  violate  the  act,  a  course  which  involves  better-intendii^ 
lines  in  a  demoralized  scramble  for  business.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  practice  is 
now  even  considerably  resorted  to  by  the  railroads.  It  has  been  gradually  circum- 
scribed, but  if  scalping  offices  were  altogether  abolished,  or  their  authority 
required  to  be  made  legal,  it  would  tend  to  the  entire  cessation  of  these  joint 
resources  and  practices. 

( I )  Because  scalpers  afford  no  honest  information  or  accommodations  to  travelers 
which  the  railroad  companies  do  not  desire  to  extend  to  all  their  patrons  under 
just  and  uniform  charges  and  rules,  administered  through  their  authorized 
bureaus  of  information  and  redemption,  where  they  will  return  to  the  holders  of 
unused  portions  of  tickets  all  amounts  exceeding  the  fares  which  duly  accrue 
between  the  points  which  the  passenger  actually  traverses,  correct  errors  of  their 
agents  in  selling  tickets  as  to  routes,  the  erroneous  checking  or  losses  of  baggage, 
etc.    Even  the  scalpers  must  send  their  patrons  to  such  offices  for  those  purpoees, 
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or  snbstitnte  a  show  of  authority  made  np  often  of  fraud,  ignorance,  collusion, 
dishonesty,  and  depleted  and  unequal  fares.    The  railroad  ticket  agents  at  all 

Soints  wul  transnut  unused  coupons  to  the  redemption  bureaus  and  give  all 
esired  information. 

(m)  Railway  companies  sometimes  decline  to  issue  reduced-fare  tickets  of  such 
forms  as  are  easily  manipulated  because  of  the  certainty  that  scalping  will  ensue 
and  thus  unduly  extend  the  privilege  granted  to  unauthorized  users  of  such 
tickets.  The  same  fear  actuates  some  companies  to  impose  conditions  uxx>n  the 
faces  of  their  special  tickets  and  limit  their  durations  of  sale  and  use,  whereas,  if 
scalpers'  officers  were  abolished,  they  could  safely  dispense  with  such  safeguards, 
because  the  bona  fide  passenger  would  not  use  ihe  methods,  misrepresentations, 
or  abuses  which  scalpers  practice. 

(n)  The  cessation  of  scalping  would  in  no  wise  lessen  the  public  facilities, 
because  each  company  could  retain  the  services  of  any  experienced  scalper  by 
conferring  upon  him  a  proper  appointment  as  agent  and  regulate  him  thereafter 
by  the  rules  which  govern  their  other  agents. 

(o)  There  are  two  organized  bodies  of  scalpers:  The  American  Ticket  Brokers* 
Association  and  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers'  Association.  They  have  their 
directors,  officers,  agents,  rules  and  regulations,  they  discuss  and  decide  some 
questions  of  cut  fares,  and  they  adopt  resolutions  and  deal  with  the  property 
of  otiiers  in  which  they  have  no  direct  interest,  while,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  railroad  companies  cannot  adopt  counter 
agreements  without  violating  its  decisions. 

Moreover,  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do 
not  reach  scalpers'  fares  or  practices,  because  they  hold  the  railways  accountable. 
Furthermore,  the  fares  of  tne  railway  companies  proper  can  only  be  changed  by 
3  days'  notice  as  to  reductions  and  10  oavs'  notice  as  to  advances,  while  the 
scalpers  can  change  them  either  way  daily  or  hourly.  In  this  way  a  railway  com- 
pany, acting  with  a  scalper,  can  also  change  the  fares  and  evade  the  law.  There 
is  a  manifest  injustice  in  all  this  which  could  and  should  be  corrected  by  appro- 
priate national  legislation. 

(p)  Another  feature  of  ticket  brokerage  has  not  been  sufficiently  urged  upon 
public  attention.  If  a  passenger  purcha^ng  a  through  ticket  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  is  required  or  desires  to  discontinue  his  journey  at  Buffalo,  the  unused 
coupon  west  of  Buffalo  will  be  redeemed  by  the  issuing  company  or  its  unused 
connection.  If  he  takes  the  same  unused  coupon  to  a  scalper,  ne  is  offered  b^  him 
less  for  the  ticket  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  than  the  railway  would  redeem  it  for. 
His  fare  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  would,  therefore,  be  more  than  its  due 
amount  to  the  extent  that  he  received  less  than  his  remaining  coupon  was  worth. 
Against  this  the  purchasing  xmssenger  west  of  Buffalo  may  get  a  ticket  under 
the  legal  fare  but  ne  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  that  preference.  In  this  way  we 
answer  the  loudly  vaunted  public  advantages  of  brokers  and  venture  the  further 
assertion  that  if  scalping  was  abolished  the  average  fares  paid  by  passengers 
would  not  exceed  those  which  prevail  under  its  continuance. 

(q)  The  x)ayment  of  commissions  by  railroad  comxMUiies  is  an  inciting  cause  to 
the  continuance  of  scalping  because  such  commissions  are  often  divided  between 
scalper  and  passenger.  The  payment  of  commissions  is  justly  chargeable  upon 
the  railways.  Therefore  I  think  that  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  one  should  go 
the  stoppage  of  the  other,  and  the  perpetuation  of  either  or  both  of  the  evils  may 
prevent,  in  some  instances,  open  and  uniform  reductions  of  fare  more  nearly  to 
the  net  basis  received  out  of  the  fares  from  which  commissions  and  scalping 
must  be  deducted  before  the  real  or  true  fares  are  ascertained. 

(r)  I  believe  you  would  promptly  advocate  our  view  if  corresponding  broker- 
age offices  were  opened  throughout  the  country  for  scalping  f reignt  rates  through 
advancing,  redu(nng,  manipulating,  and  secretly  and  fraudulently  altering  them 
for  the  benefit  of  some  shippers  by  persons  utterly  unauthorized  to  deal  wim  such 
values  and  bills  of  lading.  Yet  I  know  of  no  act  or  lustification  in  the  scalping 
of  tickets  and  fares  whicn  would  not  with  equal  justice  warrant  similar  scalping 
in  freight  rates  and  bills  of  lading. 

(8)  I  leave  to  counsel  the  legal  arguments  growing  out  of  various  decisions  pro 
and  con,  some  of  them  recent,  upon  this  subject.  I  am,  however,  qualified  to 
discuss  it  bf  the  statement  that  if  that  law  is  best  which  is  expressive  of  the 
highest  justice,  then  an  act  should  be  passed  in  this  respect  which  will  secure  for 
the  mutual,  personal,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  citizen  and  carrier  the 
observance  of  reciprocal  justice,  right,  and  the  protection  of  property.  I  fdso 
leave  in  their  more  competent  hands  the  questions  of  legislative  passes. 
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Fourth— As  to  Freight  Topics. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

Yon  invite  a  very  encyclopedia  of  information,  reasoning,  and  conclnsion  as  to 
**nnjnst  discriminations  and  undne  preferences/*  bat  only  a  hasty  review  is  prac- 
ticable now. 

The  first  railway  bnUt  in  this  country  was  in  1826,  a  tram,  4  miles  long,  to 
transport  granite.  There  are  now  about  190,000  mUes  of  main  track,  or  250,000 
nules,  including  double,  terminal,  and  lateral  tracks. 

In  constructing  this  enormous  mileage,  being  over  one-half  that  of  the  world, 
within  73  years  m  over  3,000,000  square  miles  of  area,  covering  53  States  and 
Territories,  which  were  often  commercially  and  legislatively  antagonistic,  depend- 
ing also  largely  u^n  municix>al,  county,  State,  and  national  interests  and  assist- 
ance not  always  similar  or  concurrent,  and  controlled  as  to  the  most  important 
of  their  earlier  rates  by  parallel  natural  or  artificial  waters,  and  influenced  or 
decided  by  the  newness  of  the  questions  in  many  important  aspects,  many  abuses 
crept  into  railway  construction  and  subsequent  administration  for  which  legis- 
lative bodies  were  often  equally  responsible  with  railway  organizers. 

Railway  promoters,  therefore,  operated  sometimes  upon  (questionable  bases, 
judged  both  from  their  own  or  the  people*s  interests,  and  competmg  cities,  counties. 
States,  and  the  General  GK>vemment  vied  to  attract  intending  lines,  in  order  to 
secure  capital,  native  settlers,  and  foreign  emigrants,  and  thereby  achieve  a 
quickenea  local  and  national  growth  and  international  markets  and  interchanges. 
Witness  the  great  franchises  granted  to  the  Illinois  Central,  Union  Pacific,  Texas 
Pacific,  and  other  lines,  the  State  aids  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania railroads,  etc. 

Attractive  charters,  land  grants,  immunities,  and  exemptions  from  taxation, 
broad  powers — as  fixing  rates  and  fares — ^public  subscriptions  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
donations  of  lands  and  moneys,  etc. ,  were,  therefore,  generally  sought  and  con- 
ceded. Then  the  interests  of  adjacent  distiicts  which  failed  to  secure  the  first 
railways  proceeded  to  organize  and  equally  encourage  other  competing  enterprises 

These  artificial  stimulations  relapsed,  as  do  all  undue  elations,  into  mutual 
sobriety  and  regrets.  Discouragements  in  the  costs  of  buildins^  and  in  the  result- 
ant quantities  of  traffic,  geographical  and  railway  rivalries  and  other  causes,  then 
led  to  transportation  metnoas  and  legislation  often  indefensibl«).  Public  conten- 
tions, restrictions  and  forfeitures  followed  by  ordinance,  State  law,  and  national 
agitation  and  decisions.  The  changes  from  a  people's  acclaim  to  their  opposition 
was  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  which  fired  the  western  world  when  the  transcon- 
tinental line  opened  in  1869,  as  comx>ared  with  the  adverse  granger  legislation 
which  ensued  largeljr  thereafter. 

Most  of  the  first  railways  were  constructed  to  first  connect  iniportant  objective* 
points  between  which  there  were  inadequate  local  traffics,  llie  pioneer  trunk 
line,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  first  transcontinental  line  are  instances 
in  point.  Thereafter,  what  with  felling  forests,  transferring  stump  grounds  into 
arable  lands,  oi)ening  coal  mines,  urging  manufacturing  works,  etc.,  the  inter- 
mediate traffic  was  developed  and  often  became  the  more  imi>ortant  resource. 
However  many  or  few  the  bonds  or  stocks  issued  to  construct  such  lines,  their 
holders  were  compelled  to  await  returns  thereon  from  the  slow  developments  of 
the  territories  traversed.  To  accelerate  these  various  results  some  rates  were 
made  excessive  and  some  were  reduced  by  favoritism,  but  before  profits  were 
reached  many  of  the  most  important  railway  companies  defaulted  upon  their 
interest,  were  sold  out  and  reorganized,  and  much,  if  not  all  of  the  so-called  water 
was  thus  pressed  out  of  them  again.  But  bear  in  mind  that,  however  much  tiie 
railway  promoters  lost  or  made,  the  i>eople  of  the  countries  traversed  invariably 
benefited  the  most  from  every  local  and  national  point  of  view. 

Moreover,  the  rates  and  fares  fixed  upon  the  opening  of  all  the  important  rail- 
way lines  represented  their  highest  charges  and  have  since  been  continually 
reduced,  as  has  been  amply  ana  often  proven,  until  our  patrons  now  enjoy  the 
lowest  rates  and  fares  of  the  world,  and  the  best  and  speediest  average  service, 
and  American  railway  labor  receives  the  highest  wages  in  the  world  for  less  oner- 
ous duty,  and  for  the  fewer  hours  which  constitute  a  day^s  work. 

Notwithstanding  these  truths  the  public  appreciation  of  the  values  of  the  rail- 
ways as  the  greatest  factors  of  home  and  foreign  trade  has  constantly  lessened, 
ana  municipal,  State,  and  National  legislation  and  taxation  have  increasingly 
restricted  them  or  denied  them  the  adequate  consideration  given,  for  example,  to 
our  manufacturing  interests,  but  National  and  State  legislatures  constantly  enter- 
tain, consider,  or  enact  accumulating  restrictions  upon  the  railways,  and  the 
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conrts  inherit,  proclaiin,  and  enforce  this  tendency.  Within  five  years  nnmber- 
less  National,  State,  and  mnnicipal  measures  have  been  enacttid,  or  are  now  pend- 
ing, to  rednce  rates  and  fares,  for  pro  rata  rates,  amended  bills  of  lading,  car 
couplers,  automatic  brakes  and  safety  appliances,  more  protection  for  labor,  Apade 
crossings,  speed  of  trains,  elevated  tracks  in  cities,  reduced  working  hours,  legis- 
lation as  to  strikes,  more  taxation,  etc.,  all  intended  to  decrease  net  railway 
revenues  or  having  that  effect,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  so  amend  the  interstate 
law  as  to  give  the  approving  and  veto  i>owers  over  all  interstate  rates  to  five  rela- 
tively inexperienced  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  may,  under  the  majority  rule, 
become  the  political,  geographical,  legal,  and  business  arbiter  of  the  whole  vast 
problem. 

I  know  that  the  railway  desire  only  reciprocal  conditions  which  will  represent 
the  just  equalityof  all  smppers  under  like  conditions  and  circumstances,  the  due 
relations  of  all  United  States  railways  and  localities,  and  tiie  proper  recomition 
and  adjustment  of  our  transportation  interests  to  those  ojperatmg  in  adjacent 
foreign  countries,  and,  still  further,  due  refl|>ect  for  our  nation's  laws.  Tet  each 
attempt  on  our  part  to  secure  legislative  reciprocity  for  so  broad  and  mutual  an 
internal  national  and  intematioiuad  policy  is  met  with  the  hypercritical  judgment 
of  the  majority,  that  such  measures  are  *' intended  to  benefit  only  the  railways," 
to  the  ''injury  of  their  patrons; *'  that  it  means  a  *'  restraint  of  &ade,"  a  *'  tend- 
ency to  monopoly,"  the  '*  cessation  of  competition,"  and  is  *'  in  effect  a  trust,"  con- 
tentions which  enlightened  bodies  like  yours  can  greatly  help  to  snccessfally  dis- 
pel from  the  knowledge  these  hearings  will  give  you. 

Fifth, 
freight  disceiminationb  agaixst  pebsonb. 

The  topical  queries  in  your  paragraphs  83  and  88  deal  with  the  causes,  extent, 
»and  manner  of  discriminating  concessions  against  persons,  places,  and  other  rail- 
ways. 

Discriminations  against  persons  result  mainly  from  secret  rebates,  which  create 
unequal  rates  on  direct  through  shipments  or  in  combinations  of  rates  on  inward 
materials  and  outward  products,  so  as  to  affect  the  throuj^h  charges.  In  much 
less  degree  they  arise  n^om  favoritisms  in  terminal  facihties;  quicker  time  in 
transit;  unequal  or  hidden  allowances  in  weights;  dissimilar  storage  periods  in 
cars  or  warehouses;  preferences  in  supplying  cars  when  the  demand  for  them 
exceeds  the  supply;  differences  in  special  charges,  such  as  switching,  loading  or 
unloading,  or  m  cartage  allowances;  advantages  alleged  to  be  extended  to  enter- 
prises in  which  the  carriers  may  have  interests,  mainly  coal;  paying  large  for- 
warders mileages  for  cars  so  much  in  excess  of  legal  interest  on  the  cars  furnished 
and  repairs  ana  depreciation  as  to  be  equivalent  to  abatements  in  rates;  the  leas- 
ing of  elevators  to  or  making  elevator  contracts  with  large  handlers  of  Krain,  to 
their  exceptional  advantage;  the  grant  of  undue  allowances  under  the  fictitious 
guise  of  commissions,  etc.,  and  other  minor  advantages  granted  to  preferred 
patrons. 

The  effects  of  these  wrongful  methods  can  be  briefly  stated. 

They  uniformly  upbuild  the  recipients  thereof  ana  as  uniformly  injure  those 
who  do  not  receive  tnem.  They  are  vicious,  indefensible,  and  illegal  in  their  con- 
ceptions and  results,  whether  their  results  touch  one  or  all  of  the  producers,  mid- 
dlemen, or  consumers  affected,  yet  they  are  most  difficult  of  regulation  or  stoppage. 

Sixth. 

THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  PBEFBBBNTIAL  RATES  ABE  aBANTED. 

In  paragraph  40  you  ask,  '*  To  what  extent  are  lower  rates  than  those  published 
granted  to  individuals?  *' 

The  extent  to  which  rates  are  depleted  by  preferential  rebates  differs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  or  in  the  same  sections  or  on  the  same  or  competing  railways 
at  different  times,  as  the  conditions  more  or  less  vary  as  the  traffic  is  competitive 
or  noncompetitive,  or  greater  or  less  in  quantity,  the  scarcity  of  cars,  and  for 
other  reasons. 

The  delinc^uent  companies  never  impart  actual  knowledge  of  this  evil  to  their 
own  commissioners  more  than  they  do  to  those  of  the  Government.  They  are 
secret  in  agreement  and  payment,  and  I  prefer  not  to  hazard  a  purely  conjectural 
answer  in  this  important  respect. 

665a 40 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  an  evil  which  I  think  has  grown  steadily  since  about 
the  close  of  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  interstate  act,  and  I  believe  it 
will  continue  to  increase  and  prove  more  disastroas  to  railway  revenues  and  to 
trade  so  lon^  as  adequate  and  due  legislative  measures  for  its  actual  and  prac- 
tical regulation  or  prevention  are  d^ayed.  Mere  prohibitions  of  the  practice  by 
Sroviding  for  increased  fines  and  penalties  have  not  availed  and  never  will.  I 
iscuss  this  subject  more  fully  further  on. 

Seventh, 
discriminations  aqainst  localities. 

Discriminations  against  places,  districts,  or  localities  usually  arise  out  of  the 
individual  allowances  just  recited,  because  the  underljring  p^eographical  bases  or 
scales  of  rates  have  become  uniform  and  substantially  just  m  the  territories  they 
severaUy  cover.  For  example,  the  scale  from  Chicago  eastward  is  just;  but  if  a 
large  shipper  of  a  leading  commodity  enjoys  preferential  rates  therefrom,  not 
only  are  other  forwarders  of  the  same  commodity  at  the  same  i>oint  injured,  but 
also  both  large  and  small  forwarders— say  at  St.  Louis  on  the  one  side  and  Mil- 
waukee on  the  other— as  well  as  elsewhere  intermediately  and  in  numerous  direc- 
tions and  places.  Such  preferences  also  cause  the  beneficiaries  to  discriminate 
against  the  other  railway  lines  from  their  own  cities  which  do  not  concede  to 
them  like  rebates. 

The  outside  localities,  ship^rs,  and  carriers  thus  harmed  therefore  often  coa- 
lesce, and  as  the]^  must  do  busmess  under  like  conditions,  these  bad  situations  are 
extended  over  wider  districts,  involving  more  Clippers,  railways,  and  points  and 
more  geographical  as  well  as  individuskl  discriminations  until,  m  some  instances, 
departures  from  the  strict  tariffs  may  have  become  the  rule  from  some  i>oint8, 
especially  when  business  is  sluggish. 

Such  methods  also  create  further  geographical  preferences  because  rebates  are^ 
granted  mainly  from  the  central  i>oints,  which  are  large  reservoirs  of  trade,  and 
not  from  smaller  common  points  or  from  strictly  local  stations.  The  smaller 
patrons  from  such  places  are  therefore  most  cUscriminated  against,  and  geograph- 
ical preferences  become  inseparable  parts  of  the  same  reprehensible  system.  The 
**  lone  and  short  haul "  clause  is  also  largely  nullified  thereby  when  the  duly  pub- 
lished tariffs  are  depleted  at  the  centers  but  maintained  from  shorter  points  en 
route. 

More  excusable  or  justifiable  discriminations  sometimes  ensue  from  the  close 
geo^aphical  relations  of  some  systems  to  specific  localities.  Thus,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  may  fairly  prefer  and  assist  the  cities  of  the  Dominion,  or  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  would  develop  Norfolk,  yet  the  acts  of  those  lines  to  those 
points  affect  the  carriers  thereto  and  cities  between  or  competitive  with  them. 
The  lines  reaching  from  St.  Paul,  from  the  West,  will  preferentially  aid  that 
city  and  Minneapolis;  the  Gulf  lines  will  develop  New  Orleans  and  Galveston; 
the  New  England  lines  will  favor  Boston,  and  so  on. 

Eighth, 
differences  of  charge  in  different  sections. 

Under  this  head  your  query  relates  to  the  complications  attending  the  geo- 
graphical adjustments  of  domestic  rates  and  fares  oetween  competing  localities, 
districts  and  lines  and  routes.  The  differences  in  fares  have  been  presented.  As 
to  freight,  and  taking  Chicago  as  a  pivotal  point,  the  determination  of  rates  in 
both  directions,  applying  upon  4,000  articles  moving  inward  and  outward  over 
many  roads  of  unequal  length,  facility,  time  in  transit,  etc.,  between  sharply 
contesting  points,  as  well  as  the  vast  number  of  passenger  fares,  can  hardly  be 
calculated.  Then  add  the  number  of  rates  and  fares  involved  everywhere  else 
in  the  nation,  and  you  have  the  problem  in  better  form  for  the  consideration  of 
its  magnitude. 

Given,  further,  an  export  shipment  at  Kansas  City  intended  for  London  and 
therefore  comi)etitive  via  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  and  all  the  sea- 
board transfer  points  north  thereof  to  Montreal  inclusive,  at  various  rates  which 
affect  by  law  the  rates  to  interior  points  under  the  ** long  and  short  haul"  clause, 
as  well  as  to  and  tiirough  aU  the  x>ort8,  and  how  difficult  becomes  the  task  to 
differentiate  all  the  rates  first  involved  and  to  thereafter  change  them  promptly 
to  meet  fairly  all  the  mercantile  and  railway  interests  involved  on  land  and  sea? 
Tho  same  query  is  good  as  to  competitive  manufactured  merchandise,  say  at 
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Grand  Rapids,  as  comxMured  with  goods  sent  East  and  West  from  Bochester, 
Harrisburg,  or  Atlanta,  and  in  innumerable  instances  from  every  point  in  every 
State  to  every  other  railway  point  in  every  other  State. 

Taking  these  multiplied  rates  and  fares  together,  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  toward  thQir  uniform  and  fair  solution  is  astonishing  and  one  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  a  governmental  bureau.  In  no  other 
countrv  are  such  intricacies  encountered,  and  yet  our  basis  adjustments  are 
generally  satisfactory  and  would  be  more  so  if  the  rebates  and  secret  allowances 
which  impair  them  were  stopped.  It  is  a  much  greater  task  than  all  our  various 
governmental  tariffs;  especially  the  import  schedules. 

These  adaptations  of  equitable  and  uniform  tariff  bases  to  different  districts 
have  been  mainly  brought  about  not  by  law  but  by  railway  conferences,  which 
the  tendency  of  law  now  seems  to  forbid  as  if  they  were  conspiracies  against  the 
public  weal  instead  of  solutions  of  wrongs,  and  by  many  interviews  between 
railway  companies  and  shippers  or  the  trade  bodies  representing  them. 

Our  through  rate  and  fare  formulas  are  generally  acceptable,  because  com- 
plaints on  this  point  to  the  carriers,  who  first  receive  them,  are  most  rare.  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  not  one  one-thousandth  of  our  rates  and  fares  are  ever  spe- 
cifically questioned  to  or  by  anyone,  yet  a  difference  of  one-fourth  of  on©  cent  per 
bushel  on  sprain  between  origin  and  delivering  points  may  make  or  unmake  tnat 
commerce  m  a  wide  locality,  and  even  largely  affect  the  volumes  of  our  grain  and 
flour  exports.  In  these  readjustments  farmers,  millers ,  manufacturers,  elevators, 
railways,  and  inland  water  and  the  ocean  lines  must  be  considered  and  share.  To 
each  must  accrue  some  moiety  of  burden  as  well  as  benefit,  for  our  railways  can 
not  bear  all  or  keep  all.  Therefore,  as  fair  adjustments  are  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  difficult,  the  more  recjuisite  they  become.  Cities,  interior  districts,  in- 
deed States,  may  be  as  unduly  mjured  or  benefited  by  inconsiderate  rate  adjust- 
ments as  by  other  discriminations,  except  that  the  former  are  open  and  quickest 
in  effect. 

With  the  substantial  and  fair  equations  of  these  bases  there  remains  little  to 
readjust  geographically  except  to  continue  a  watchful  regard  for  new  conditions 
which  may  justly  modify  previous  action.  For  example,  the  increasing  compe- 
tition in  London  of  South  American  grain,  cattle,  and  hides  with  ours  may  war- 
rant reconsiderations  of  some  of  our  rates  thereon  yet  not  affect  others  so  much. 
The  English  commission's  advice  to  **  watch  much  but  prescribe  little  "  is  a  good 
rule  aliKe  for  legislatures,  commissions,  and  railways. 

Some  differences  of  rates  appear  as  discriminations  which  are  not  preferences. 
If  a  coal  mine  or  a  stone  quarry  is  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  the  haul  is  all 
down  grade,  a  higher  rate  may  reasonably  and  justly  prevail  where  those  condi- 
tions are  reversed.  Quantities  of  tonnage  are  also  justifiable  factors  of  rates. 
So,  also,  is  regularity  of  movement. 

Testifying  to  the  vastness  of  these  questions,  the  last  report  but  one  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  justly  said : 

"The  freight  rate  is  a  complex  problem.  *  *  *  Very  few  people  not 
acquainted  with  the  subject  have  any  idea  how  difficult  the  solution  of  that 
problem  is.  Rates  between  points  which  to  a  superficial  observer  have  no  con- 
nection are,  in  fact,  interdependent.'* 

Ninth, 
the  mutual  preferbncb8  of  some  interests  for  each  other. 

Another  class  of  reasonable  railway  preferences  is  for  parts  of  continuous  lines 
to  work  in  behalf  of  their  whole  interest.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  public  detri- 
ment thus  created.  For  example,  the  Vanderbilt  system  operated  in  its  entirety 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  naturally  prefers  that  its  westward  freight  go 
to  Chicago  over  its  own  rails  west  of  Buffalo  rather  than  those  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  or  Erie,  and  that  its  eastward  tonnage  should  feed  and  not  be  diverted 
from  its  own  system  in  detriment  to  its  own  main  line.  I  know  of  no  arbitrary 
action  to  that  end,  or  that  they  interpose  any  illegal  hindrances  to  commerce  or 
travel  seeking  such  mutual  interchan^.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Grand  Trunk,  Erie  and  other  systems  generally. 

There  is  another  class  of  justifiable  preferences  among  connecting  lines.  If  a 
great  system  &ids  that  one  of  its  connections  is  a  persistent  demoralizer  of  rates 
to  the  general  detriment  of  the  shippers  and  carriers  affected,  for  reasons  of  its 
own,  that  system  very  properly  acts  to  prefer  its  own  more  conservative  inter- 
ests or  connections  upon  good  legal,  busmess,  and  other  grounds. 
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THE  ''LONG  AND  SHORT   HAUL"  CLAUSB. 

You  cite  the  ''long  and  short  haur'clanse  and  inqmre  its  meaning.  The 
answer  and  intent  are  that  an  interstate  rate  or  fare  between  any  two  points  on  a 
line  or  route  operated  by  one  or  more  connecting  railway  carriers  shall  not  be 
greater  on  the  same  article  moved  in  the  same  direction,  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  between  any  intermediate  x)oints  on  the  same  line  or  route 
when  the  lesser  distance  is  wholly  mcluded  in  the  greater. 

Stated  more  tersely:  An  interstate  rate  or  fare  made  between  any  two  points 
shall  not  be  exceeded  by  the  rate  on  the  same  article  moved  over  the  same  hne,  in 
the  same  direction,  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions. 

I  regard  this  provision  just,  as  to  the  large  majority  of  the  tonnage  and  travel 
transpoi'ted,  and  it  has  done  much  to  correct  the  older  evils  and  discriminations. 
Thei:e  are,  however,  some  justifiable  exceptions,  as  in  the  cases  of  traffic  between 
intermediate  points  on  the  transcontinental  routes  from  ocean  to  ocean;  traffic 
from  New  York  to  inland  points  on  the  all-rail  routes  to  Galveston  as  compared 
with  the  rail  rates  to  Galveston  made  against  ocean  and  Gulf  routes  and  rates; 
through  traffic  across  Lake  Michigan  at  lower  than  all-rail  rates;  Asiatic  shi]^ 
ments  traversing  our  country  to  England  versus  Canadian  routes  having  no  simi- 
lar legal  limitations,  some  instances  of  differential  rail  and  water  rates,  and  some 
other  causes.  In  such  instances  higher  rates  for  short  hauls  may  be  justified  both 
on  classified  articles  and  on  specific  commodities  and  yet  work  a  benefit  and 
enlargement  to  trade,  and  not  its  detriment  or  limitation.  The  courts  have  so 
decided  in  various  and  recent  instances. 

Eleventh, 
international  and  ncport  and  export  through  rates. 

We  must  start  out  with  one  unassailable  proposition.  Our  own  people  must 
first  have  all  their  needs  supplied.  All  we  thereaS^r  export  is  a  surplus,  whether 
it  be  grain,  cotton,  cattle,  or  machinery.  We  must  therefore  contest  for  old 
and  open  new  markets.  That  is  the  universal,  commercial,  and  national  demand 
of  all  countries.  How  then  shall  we  do  it?  If  we  can  not  do  it  at  our  regu- 
lar rates  we  must  make  some  fecial  rates. 

Grain  and  other  rates  from  Western  centers  to  the  seaboard  and  Gulf  cities  are 
interstate  and  to  Montreal  international,  but  inasmuch  as  ^rain  and  other  articles 
go  abroad  largely,  the  rates  on  them  must  be  adjusted  with  due  reference  to  for- 
eign markets  as  well  as  to  our  domestic  conditions,  and  the  two  may  differ  essen- 
tially. The  due  expansion  of  our  commerce  requires  the  foreign  markets,  and  all 
nations  are  contending  for  them.  Hence  certain  due  differences  in  our  internal 
or  domestic  rates  comx)ared  with  external  or  export  rates  from  many  points  to 
manv  others  properly  ensue.  For  example,  the  grain  rate  from  Topeka  to  Phila- 
delphia proper  may  be  decided  solely  by  local — ^i.  e. ,  interstate — conditions,  but  the 
foreign  markets  may  render  either  a  general  revision  of  iJl  seaboard  rates  or  local 
exceptions  on  exported  traffic  necessary  and  just,  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
the  rate  for  carrying  grain  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Belfast  should  influence  or 
decide  a  rate  from  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  Providence  or  Boston,  yet  it  may  do  so. 
This  is  essentially  true  also  on  flour,  cattle,  meat  products,  cotton,  tobacco,  dairy 
products,  and  much  exported  merchandise.  The  same  principle  also  holds  true  as 
to  imports.  The  rivalries  our  products  encounter  in  foreign  countries  also  differ. 
They  may  have  one  result  in  Bremen,  and  another  in  Havre  or  at  Marseilles  ascom- 
ptared  with  Glasgow,  and  require  American  railways  to  accept  lower  inland  propor- 
tional rates  to  all  trans- Atlantic  points  than  the  local  rates  to  the  Atlantic  shore 
points  of  export. 

A  still  further  view  relates  to  competing  Canadian  carriers.  Much  of  their 
traffic  with  American  lines  and  ours  with  theirs  is  interstate;  as  witness  traffic 
from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  Portland  via  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific 
routes.  Antagonisms  are,  for  that  reason,  to  be  avoided,  not  invited.  An 
im^rtant  meeting  has  recently  been  held  in  Canada  to  devise  public  means  by 
which  a  large  share  of  American  tonnage  can  be  secured. 

If.  on  the  contrary,  we  desire  and  receive  their  reasonable  cooperation,  which 
I  believe  is  the  preference  of  all  interests,  we  must  give  them  ours.  If,  however, 
their  export  or  import  rivalry  should  prove  unreasonable  we  should  be  prepared 
to  meet  it  in  through  oceanic  shipments  and  without  thereby  involving  aU  our 
local  traffic  rates. 
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These  factors  add  intricacies  to  the  problem  confronted,  beoanse  we  as  xnnch 
desire  to  attract,  say,  Toronto  traffic  to  New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  as  do  they  seek 
to  carrv  American  products  to  and  via  Montreal. 

Fnrtner,  touching  our  reduced  inland  rates  used  as  proportions  of  imi>ort  and 
exx>ort  through  rates,  it  is  to  be  said  that  while  it  may  m  instances  be  to  the  tem- 
porary advantage  or  disadvantage  of  certain  seaports  to  stop  it,  it  may  be  greatly 
to  the  national  advantage  to  make  such  thorough  rates,  and  what  may  be  a 
disadvantage  to  one  route  to-day  may  become  a  benefit  to  it  to-morrow  by 
changes  in  ocean  rates  only.  All  the  steamship  companies  i>lying  between  our 
own  and  foreign  ports  usually  charge  higher  rates  on  spot  freight—i.  e. ,  rates  for 
consignments  originating  at  our  ports — ^tnan  they  charge  upon  the  sjune  articles 
sent  upon  the  same  ships  at  rates  which  are  contracted  inland  for  direct  export 
upon  tnrou^h  bills  of  lading.  Legitimate  national  and  international  causes  also 
frequently  lustify  inland  all-rail  proportions  between  Chicago  and  New  York  of 
through  rail  and  ocean  rates — say  Onicago  to  Bremen— less  than  the  domestic 
rates  from  and  to  New  York  proper.  As,  for  example,  our  competition  in  Liver- 
pool with  the  wheat  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Black  Sea,  or  in  London 
with  other  flour  milled  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  clearly  involve  transporta- 
tion as  well  as  productive  and  manufacturing  competitions,  and  may  reouire 
through  rail  and  ocean  rates,  say  from  Chicago,  etc.,  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
land  local  and  ocean  rates,  because  if  such  through  rates  are  not  thus  made 
much  international  trade  may  be  lost  to  our  traders,  bankers,  and  carriers  because 
the  carriers  may  properly  decline  to  reduce  all  their  domestic  tariffs  to  the 
foreign  bases  made  necessary  by  these  international  rivalries. 

In  this  view  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  the  rate  on  flour  shipped  from  a 
mill  at  Chicago  to  a  local  consumer  at  New  York  should  be  reduced  to  the  pro- 
X>ortional  rat^  required  from  Chicago  to  New  York  en  route  to  Antwerp.  If 
such  lower  through  rates  prevail  via  any  one  prominent  American  port  they  also 
involve  the  through  rates  via  all  other  ports  to  make  the  through  rates  the  same. 
Other  illustrations  support  this  .view.  It  is  deemed  a  beneficial  competition  to 
maintain  a  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia  via  Toledo  and  Buffalo.  No 
link  in  that  route  receives  its  local  rates,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  Toledo,  Detroit, 
or  Buffalo  complain  of  injury  to  their  local  interests  because  freights  pass 
through  their  gates  of  trade  at  proportions  less  than  the  rates  from  tneir  own 
warehouses.  Bo  with  Pittsburg,  for  example.  These  examples  are  strengthened 
by  European  shipments  passing,  sav,  through  Newport  News,  where  there  is  a 
large  foreign  trade  and  but  very  little  local  tonnage. 

One  fact  is  clear.  If  the  New  York  buyer  for  an  English  grain  house  desires 
to  purchase  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  delivered  in  Liverpool  he  will  pay  no 
more  for  American  wheat  than  he  would  for  Black  Sea  or  Ar^ntine  wheat  of 
like  grade,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  delivered  there  at  an  equivalent  cost.  If 
the  sum  of  the  Chicago  wheat  value,  plus  inland  tariff  rail  rates  and  ocean  rates, 
make  the  total  Liverpool  cost  of  our  grain  the  highest,  then  our  farmers,  car- 
riers, laborers,  bankers,  and  others  will  clearlv  lose  the  trade  unless  the  ccm- 
I>eting  value  is  equalized.  The  tendency  of  low  foreign  rates  through  is  to 
reduce  the  shore  point  rates  so  that  the  f  orei^  trade  reduces  the  prices  of  some 
articles  consumed  here.  If,  therefore,  the  jomt  rail  and  sea  carriers  reduce  their 
respective  local  seaboard  tariff  rates  to  and  from  the  seaboard  to  meet  that  inter- 
national contingency,  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  deemed  cause  or  occasion  for 
reducing  all  our  grain  rates  to  the  seaboard  and  to  inter-local  points,  under  the 
long  and  *'  short  haul "  clause,  upon  like  traffics  not  competitive  with  any  foreign 
markets.  To  require  that  both  tne  seaboard  local  rate  and  the  proportional  ocean 
rate  be  made  the  same  might  cause  some  companies  to  go  out  of  the  foreign  trade 
and  seek  only  the  local  tonnage  to  make  good  the  loss. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  concede  that  the  effects  of  such  inland  rail  differences  are 
disastrous  to  American  interests  any  more  than  are  the  differences  in  ocean  rates 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  British  flag.  Rather  the  contrary,  because  they 
create  aggregate  national  benefits,  and  are  taken  into  the  account  in  averaging 
annual  rates.  I  believe  the  present  course  helps  all  our  country's  producing 
interests,  immigration,  landowners,  farmers,  carriers,  the  boards  of  trade,  the 
bankers,  the  laborers,  the  elevator  interests,  etc.  Neither  the  British  Govern- 
ment nor  our  own  interpose  objections  or  legislate  to  prevent  this  differential 
as  a  sea  practice. 

This  subject  has  received  exhaustive  consideration  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  although  they  primarily  decided  that  the  seaboard  rates 
on  domestic  consignments  proi)er  should  be  maintained  on  all  foreign  traffic 
through  those  points,  they  had  subsequent  occasion  to  review  that  opinion,  and 
practically  announced  their  inability  to  det^mine  or  re^rolate  the  question. 
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They  have  r«e«ntly  eoiuidtr«d  the  subject  and  snggeflted  a  measure  of  diiferenee, 
thereby  conceding  the  principle;  bnt  a  difference  of  fixed  amount  is  not  always 
just  via  all  ports  alike. 

The  Supreme  Court  said,  March  SO,  1896  (162  U.  S.  Reports,  1897) ,  in  the  case  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Co.  v.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  involving  this 
issue:  *'  The  tribunal  may  and  should  consider  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
carrying  companies,  as  of  the  traders  and  shinx)ers.  *  *  *  The  mere  fact  that 
in  tms  case  the  disparity  between  the  througn  and  local  rates  was  considerable, 
did  not  warrant  the  circuit  coturt  of  appeals  in  finding  that  such  disx)arity  con 
stitutes  an  undue  discrimination." 

Twelfth, 
unbeasonably  high  ratb8. 

Under  the  title  of  *'  Unreasonable  and  excessive  rates,"  your  paragraph  85  asks 
how  they  are  determined,  the  occasions  therefor,  their  effects  on  places,  producers, 
middlemen,  consumers,  and  the  public,  and  by  what  means  they  can  be  prevented. 

(a)  It  is  a  misapprehension  that  American  railway  rates  are  usually  made  arbi- 
trarily and  too  oiten  excessive,  because  our  greatly  reduced  tariffs  are  due  mainly 
to  unalterable  natural  competitive  forces,  to  the  changes  thereafter  wrought  in 
local  rates  and  fares  by  the  '*long  and  short  haul  **  clause  of  the  Interstate  Act, 
supplemented  by  conference,  discussion,  tests,  changes  and  ultimate  concurrence 
between  our  own  and  foreign  producing  and  consuming  interests  until  the  inter- 
state rates  now  published  and  filed  substantially  conform  to  equity  and  have  the 
public  approval.  No  appreciable  percentage  of  our  open  rates  or  fares  are  com 
plained  of  to  the  railways,  and  I  beheve  95  per  cent  or  more  of  them  are  satisfactory. 
For  examples:  If  a  coal  mine  is  to  be  opened,  its  owners  first  agree  with  the 
railway  as  to  the  rate  before  shipping.  If  a  large  Northern  manufacturing  con- 
cern or  a  cotton  mill  in  the  Soutn  is  to  be  built,  their  projectors  see  all  the  com- 
peting railways,  and  they  finally  agree  on  the  beet  rates  and  conditions  offered. 
So  on  through  the  list. 

Therefore,  I  know  of  no  standards  by  which  to  duly  gauge  the  varying  reason- 
ableness or  unreasonableness  of  the  all-rail  rates  in  different  parts  of  tnis  country. 
Comparisons  with  the  rates  of  Canadian  and  Mexican  rail  carriers  on  our  northern 
and  southern  borders  and  the  success  of  American  rail  transportation  lines  in 
competing  with  the  free  water,  ocean,  and  river  routes  which  surround  and  pen- 
etrate us,  or  with  the  canal  charges  which  are  afiUiated  with  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  the  ocean ,  clearly  establishes  tneir  reasonableness.  Many  of  these  water  lines 
have  been  aided  by  unsecured  governmental  appropriations,  and  the  successful 
railway  competition  with  them  also  proves  the  lowness  of  the  rail  rat^.  It  is 
commendable  to  assist  and  improve  our  waterways,  and  perhaps  to  leave  com- 
merce over  them  free,  but  it  is  not  just  to  attack  we  railways  iot  their  greater 
national  services. 

The  only  other  good  standards  of  comparison  are  our  former  rates  and  fares 
and  the  all-rail  rates  which  now  prevail  for  land  transportation  in  foreign 
countries.  Judged  by  smj  and  all  these  bases,  I  unhesitatingly  aver  that  ^ey 
all  prove  that  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  interstate  rates  in  the  United  States 
are  reasonable.  They  surely  are  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  our  merchants 
receive  therefor  the  quickest  service,  the  most  abundant,  exceptional,  and  cheap- 
est terminals  and  lateral  service,  a  greater  choice  of  routes,  are  granted  more 
general  recourses  under  our  bills  of  lading,  the  most  liberal  settlement  of  claims, 
and  have  access,  through  reduced  rates,  to  more  foreign  countries  and  greater 
varieties  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  competition  than  any  otiier  shippers  of 
the  earth  secure. 

(&)  Touching  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  Mr.  Nimmo,  the  former  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  said: 

'  ^  During  the  year  ending  December  81 ,  1898,  only  sixteen  cases  came  to  a  formal 
consideration  and  hearing.  In  only  one  of  the  cases  decided  was  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  called  in  question,  and  in  that  single  instance  the  claim  was  decided 
to  be  not  well  founded."  This  was  after  the  law  had  operated  five  years. 

(c)  I  compute  that  there  are  at  least  three  millions  of  freight  rates  and  passenger 
fares  in  this  country  applicable  to  interstate  trafSc  in  both  directions  andmcluding 
the  State  rates  influenced  thereby.  When  this  enormous  aggregate  is  considered, 
that  hundreds,  and  often  thousands,  of  transactions  occur  annuall>[  under  each 
rate  or  fare,  and  that  complaints  to  the  Interstate  and  State  commissions  have 
probably  not  been  one  one-thousandth  thereof,  such  striking  facts  should  also 
challenge  legislative  attention  in  proof  that  our  rates  and  fares  are  reasonable 
and  just  rather  than  unreasonable  or  excessive. 
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(d)  Important  general  facts  in  this  connection  are  theee: 

For  two  generations  orators  nrged  and  applauded  the  opening  of  new  railway 
lines  because  they  would  develop  fallow  and  great  arable  areas,  even  at  the  high 
rates  then  current.  Indeed,  reductions  of  such  former  rates  were  sometimes 
publicly  opi)osed.    A  State  convention  at  Syracuse,  in  December,  1858,  resolved: 

''  To  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  next  legislature  which  shall  con- 
fine the  railroads  of  this  State  to  the  business  for  wMch  they  were  origineJly 
created"  (i.  e.,  local  traffic). 

(e)  The  average  rate  of  the  Kew  York  Central  Comx>any  in  1858  was  3.18  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  equal  to  7  cents  per  100  pounds  on  grain  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  The  rate  now  is  about  six  (6)  cento  per  100  pounds.  In  1873  the  all-rail 
grain  rate  from  Chicago  to  Kew  York  was  55  cents  per  100  pounds.  It  is  now 
not  more  than  one-third  as  much. 

(f)  In  1873  the  freight  rates  upon  70,268  miles  of  railway  then  built  averaged 
2.21  cents  "per  ton  per  mile  for  168,000,000  tons  then  earned.  In  1895  the  rate 
averaged  0.839  cent  for  768,800,000  tons  carried  upon  179,162  miles  of  railway,  pro- 
ducing gross  freight  revenues  of  $743,784,451,  the  average  rate  for  1878  being  over 
263  per  cent  of  the  rate  in  1895.    The  rate  is  still  lower  now. 

{g)  At  the  average  rate  charged  in  1873,  the  freight  earnings  in  1895  only  would 
have  been  $1,215,344,000  more  than  they  were  and  over  $80,000,000  more  than  the 
entire  indebtedness  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  1890.  In  1895, 179,162  miles 
operated  paid  $81,375,774  in  dividends,  or  but  $454  per  mile,  being  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  dividends  per  mile  paid  in  1872.  The  gross  mileage  increased  810  per  cent; 
the  gross  dividends  only  26  ^r  cent.    These  conditions  have  recently  improved. 

Of  American  railway  earnings  in  1895,  68  per  cent  was  derived  from  freights, 
24  per  cent  from  passengers,  and  8  per  cent  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The 
gross  receipts  upon  each  ton  of  freight  moved  in  that  vear  averaged  97  cents  and 
48  cents  upon  each  passenger  carried.  The  addition  of  but  1  cent  x>er  ton  on  each 
ton  carried  in  1895  would  nave  been  $7,638,000  and  1  cent  on  each  passenger  car- 
ried would  have  been  $5,439,742,  or  say  $18,000,000  for  both.  It  can  not  be 
assumed  as  to  this  item  that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  constant  reductions  and 
that  the  railway  shareholder  is  never  entitled  to  an  advance. 

Apportioning  the  dividends  paid  upon  stock  in  1895  in  the  above  proportions, 
the  freight  account  would  be  chargeable  with  $55,885,526  and  the  passenger  account 
with  $19,580,187,  ecmal  to  but  7.2  cents  per  ton  and  3.6  cents  per  passenger  caiTied, 
these  figures  including  all  distances. 

(h)  Poor's  Manual  for  1895  reported  $5,182,122,000  of  railway  stock  capital  out- 
standing. The  dividends  on  stock  in  that  year  being  $81 ,375,774,  the  average  rate 
of  dividends  was  1.57  i)er  cent.  The  Government  reports  say  that  nothing  was 
paid  in  that  year  on  ^,475,6^,258  of  this  stock,  being  68  per  cent  of  the  whole 
amount  outstanding. 

(t)  Had  the  average  charge  for  transporting  1  ton  1  mile  which  obtained  in 
1888-— the  first  full  year  of  tne  interstate  act--been  charged  in  1895,  the  freight 
revenues  for  1895  would  have  been  $122,223,523  more  than  they  were.  Railway 
taxation  increased  in  the  same  period  from  $25,435,229  to  $39,250,000,  or  54  per 
cent,  facts  which  seem  to  prove  a  sufficient  evaporation  of  the  '*  water  "  in  stocks 
to  satisfy  the  most  optimistic  hydraulicon. 

Thirteenth, 
comparisons  with  foreign  rates. 

A  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  rates  charged  on  American  and  foreign  railways 
may  prove  serviceable. 

Edward  Bates  Dorsey,  commenting  in  1886  upon  '*  American  and  British  Rail- 
ways Compared,"  said  of  the  relative  freight  rates: 

''  The  rate  as  given  from  Liverpool  to  Birmingham  (97  miles)  on  grain  and 
flour  is  $3.01  per  gross  ton,  and  the  rate  as  given  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
(1,000  miles)  is  $5.60  per  gross  ton."    (It  is  now  about  $4.) 

J.  S.  Jeans,  writing  on  '*  Railroad  Problems  "  (London,  1886),  said: 

**  English  railways  practically  work  on  the  same  tariffs  to-day  they  did  in  the 
infancy  of  the  system,"  and  "it  is  probable  that  the  average  ton  mile  rate  on 
English  railways  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  under  l^d.  (3  cents),  which  is  just 
three  times  the  amount  charged  on  the  principal  American  lines." 

Our  rates  have  been  reduced  since  then  very  much  more  per  mile  than  have 
those  in  England. 

The  average  receipts  of  the  European  railways  in  1890  were  $9,800  per  mile; 
ours  $5,700,  or  but  59  per  cent  as  much.  We  also  had  26.5  miles  of  railway  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  G^ermany,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary averaged  but  5.4  miles. 
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Fourteenth, 
thbough  freight  rates  and  routes. 

Throngh  freight  routes  and  rates,  referred  to  in  your  paragraph  87,  need  bat 
little  comment. 

Throngh  rates  and  fares  were  formerly  made  by  adding  those  from  point  to 
point ,  charges  for  terminals  and  bridge  service ,  etc.  The  responsibilities  and  rales 
of  carriage  of  the  several  links  in  the  through  lines  were  dissimilar,  ancertain. 
and  clashing,  diverse  bills  of  lading  and  tickets  were  used,  the  settlements  of 
claims  were  delayed  and  made  on  different  bases,  no  road  was  accoantable  except 
for  its  own  carriage  under  these  varying  rules  and  orders,  transfers  of  tonnage  and 
persons  were  many  at  numerous  junctions,  unequal  rules  of  lading  per  car  pre- 
vuled,  the  classifications  were  numerous,  local,  and  unlike,  the  time  in  through 
transit  was  much  longer,  diverse  rules  of  car  service,  storage,  and  delivery  were 
usual,  and  added  to  these  conditions  the  throufirh  charges  were  over  four  times 
those  now  prevailing.  These  facts  were  true  of  the  line  comx>osed  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  to  Albany,  thence  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  or 
Michigan  Central  roads  to  Toledo  and  Detroit,  thence  rail  to  Chicago,  and  so  on 
beyond.  They  now  offer  more  and  better  alternate  routes  to  shippers  than  exist 
in  any  country  on  earth. 

Such  illustrations  might  be  many  times  multiplied.  The  solutions  and  trans- 
formations, now  almost  entire,  are  so  desirable  to  the  railroads  themselves  as 
help  J  to  economy  in  car  supply  and  movement,  return  lading,  relative  peace 
witn  the  public,  swifter  time,  enlarged  traffic,  etc.,  that  they  can  not  again  be 
abridged,  and  every  change  has  been  for  the  public  benefit  and  will  continue  to  be. 
So  that  no  shippers  would  again  favor  the  old  semi-detached  methods  of  carrying 
through  freights  from  point  to  point  under  the  warring  conditions  and  difficulties 
above  recited,  because  they  now  receive  one  through  bill  of  lading,  carrying  one 
rate,  one  responsibility,  and  like  rules,  and,  what  is  more,  on  muSa,  quicker  tune 
and  at  greatly  lower  rates. 

These  bettered  facilities  were  the  native  evolutions  of  trade  necessities,  common 
ownerships  of  continuous  routes,  absorptions  of  branches,  improvements  at  trans- 
fer stations,  the  betterments  of  terminal  facilities,  more  uniformity  in  the  equip- 
ments used,  authentic  representation  by  more  joint  agencies,  the  designation  of 
specific  cars  for  given  traffics  or  routes,  and  other  gradually  improved  smaller 
conditions,  like  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light,  elevators  instead  of  stair- 
cases in  warehouses,  and  others  of  the  great  and  minor  adjuncts  and  conveniences, 
developers,  distributors,  and  pushers  or  improved  intercourse  and  commerce;  facts 
which  will  continue  forceful  and  controlhng  hereafter,  as  in  the  past.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  believe  that  there  is  now  any  necessity  for,  nor  any  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by,  any  legislation  as  to  continuous  or  additional  routes.  The  self-interests 
of  the  carriers  will  provide  and  regulate  them. 

It  is  now  the  rule  that  lines  entitled  thereto  receive  such  representation  in  the 
joint  tariffs  of  connecting  lines  as  mav  best  and  reasonably  facilitate  tonnage  and 
travel  interchanges,  provided  that  the  relations  are  harmonious  and  the  com- 
pensation and  divisions  equal  to  those  accruing  via  existing  lines.  To  force  upon 
the  railroad  companies  owning  the  parent  stems  the  formation  of  connections 
which  may  be  comparatively  antagonistic,  weak  in  experience  and  equipment,  and 
which  will  increase  exx)enses,  is  not  demanded  by  any  public  welfare.  It  should 
also  be  known  that  sometimes,  under  such  a  law,  ulterior,  unnecessary,  and  pub- 
Ucly  hurtful  motives  might  actuate  the  demands  for  such  new  lines.  No  captious 
proposal  should,  therefore,  receive  your  indorsement  that  the  railroad  companies 
shall  be  required  by  law  to  increase  their  exi)enses  in  order  to  organize  needless 
through  lines  not  natural,  cooperative,  or  complete  in  their  affiliations,  connec- 
tions, or  facilities,  and  which  can  not  compete  with  others  now  more  effectively 
and  satisfactorily  equipped.  Moreover,  unless  new  lines  were  equally  well  organ 
ized  they  would  constitute  trade  hindrances  rather  than  helps.  Such  a  proposal 
also  savors  of  requiring,  by  law,  that  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  shall 
appoint  as  agents  everybody  who  may  apply  for  such  an  appointment. 

Fifteenth. 

FREIGHT  classifications. 

Touching  dissimilar  freight  classifications  and  the  causes  therefor,  as  referred 
to  in  your  paragraphs  41, 42,  and  48,  the  subject  may  perhaps  be  made  briefly  clear 
in  outline,  but  not  in  detail.    I  favor  the  consideration  and  adoption,  if  found 
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reasonably  practicable,  of  a  uniform  classification  for  both  railway  and  public 
reasons.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that,  there  being  six  classes,  for  example, 
there  will  be  six  rates  between  all  points,  ranging,  for  general  illustration,  from 
$1  to  60  cents  per  actual  100  x>ounds.  What  class  an  article  shall  be  assigned 
to  at  first  or  transferred  to  thereafter,  or  what  intermediate  or  commodity  rate 
shall  be  made,  are  vital  elements  of  rate  making  or  fixing  what  the  class  rates 
shall  be,  and  these  constitute  the  whole  question  of  freight  tariffs.  The  changes 
therein  should  therefore  be  determined  oy  the  railroads,  as  they  determine  the 
ori^nal  rates  for  each  class  and  under  the  same  rules,  using  the  term  **  classifi- 
cation "  as  synonymous  with  all  class-rate  standards. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  evidence  I  divided  the  United  States  into  territorial 
areas  in  which  different  classes  of  passenger  fares  may  justifiably  prevail.  Within 
the  same  areas  the  same  or  other  causes  may  warrant  differences  of  freight 
charge  and  classification;  but  other  forceful  general  causes  which  infiuence  ton- 
nage rates  should  not  be  ignored. 

For  example:  Where  a  large  traffic  of  Western  lines  is  in  live  animals  their 
classification  of  live  stock  mav  reasonably  differ  from  that  applied  to  the  smaller 
shipments  of  like  animi^s  in  Alabama.  So  the  classification  of  cotton  in  G^rgia 
ana  Texas  may  properly  differ  from  that  used  in  California.  The  large  amount 
of  precious  minerals  mined  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California,  with  their  attend- 
ant risks  and  conditions,  may  reasonably  justify  classifications  different  from 
those  applying  to  the  infrequent  shipments  of  such  or  other  ores  under  a  differ- 
ent liability  over  New  England  lines.  The  copper  classification,  or  that  of  iron 
ore,  may  properly  differ  in  different  ore  districts,  depending  upon  quantity,  reg- 
ularity of  movement,  etc.  Where  there  is  a  large  and  regular  traffic  in  bitu- 
minous coal  the  classification  may  justly  differ  from  that  used  upon  remote  lines 
which  carry  but  little  coal;  and  the  classification,  i.  e.,  the  rates,  on  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coals  ma^  differ  over  the  same  lines,  depending  in  part  on  values, 
terminal  facilities  supplied,  etc.  The  fruit  classification  in  Florida  may  justlv 
differ  from  that  in  Maine  and  be  justifiably  greater  although  moved  in  much 
lar^fer  (quantities,  because  it  is  a  principal  resource  in  Florida  and  an  incidental 
article  m  Maine.  A  class  rate  on  lumber  cut  on  mountains  and  carried  down 
grade  may  justly  differ  from  lumber  rates  applying  all  the  way  up  grade  on  the 
same  line. 

The  large  lumber  product  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  may  also  justif^r  the  rail- 
roads in  those  States  in  classif  jring  lumber  differently  from  the  classifications 
prevailing  upon  the  Western  plains,  where  but  little  lumber  is  cut. 

The  large  concentrated  manufacture  of  a  great  number  of  special  wares' in 
New  England,  largely  by  water  i>ower,  and  forming  the  bulk  of  their  total  out- 
going interstate  traffic,  may  justify  different  classifications  thereon  from  those 
used  in  regions  where  manufactures  are  a  minor  resource;  for  example,  the 
manufactures  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Arizona  or  Florida.  Similar  instances  could  be  cited  as  to  various 
articles  of  production,  such  as  grain,  steel  rails,  flour,  structural  iron,  etc.,  in 
different  volumes  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Some  items  of  the  classification,  notably  inexpensive  wares  like  crockery,  soda 
ash,  resin,  etc.,  are  also  affected  by  canal,  ocean, and  river  competition  more  than 
others  are;  hence  different  classifications,  as  the  proximity  of  water  routes  affects 
them. 

The  classification  from  Montreal  westward  to  Canadian  points  may  differ  from 
that  used  from  Albany,  and  thus  affect  American  rates. 

The  transcontinental  classification  differs  radically  and  with  reason,  because 
of  Isthmian  and  Cape  Horn  competitions,  from  that  used  all-rail  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  to  Kansas  City  and  Memphis,  or  from  the  latter  cities  to  Seattle. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  salient  warrants  for  differences  in  classification. 
Others  relate  to  the  friendly  trade  antagonisms  of  States,  districts,  and  more 
extended  territories;  to  the  adjustments  of  the  myriad  differences  of  conditions 
by  the  considerable  and  necessary  use  of  commodity  tariffs  and  rules,  which  have 
the  effect  to  equalize  rates  both  as  to  firms  and  localities  on  important  special 
articles,  and  also  to  provide  rates  intermediate  between  those  resulting  from  class 
rates  proper.  For  example,  if  the  difference  of  15  cents  per  100  pounds.  New 
York  to  Chicago,  between  second  and  third  class  was  found  too  great,  an  inter- 
mediate, i.  e.,  a  commodity  rate,  may  be  desirable  and  in  instances  needful  as  an 
aid  to  equalize  the  railway  and  trade  conditions  otherwise  created  or  encoun- 
tered. 

Many  of  these  disparities  have  already  been  adjusted  by  differences  of  classi- 
fication or  by  commodity  rates.  Any  uniform  classification  must  continue  to 
recognize  and  provide  for  these  inequalities  and  dissimilarities  by  differences 
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of  special  rates  or  by  the  fixed  differences  of  classification  rates,  for  the  co|pent 
reason  that  some  justifiable  differences  of  rates  will  continue  on  certain  articles 
which  must  be  adjusted  by  some  public  and  reasonable  method.  To  abolish  idl 
intermediate  rates  would  advance  some  and  reduce  other  rates  unnecessaril^r, 
and,  in  some  cases,  aggravate  the  evil  sought  to  be  corrected.  Absolute  uni- 
formity is,  therefore,  unattainable  and  disturbing. 

There  is  but  little  difference  between  the  formulation  of  the  English  classifica- 
tion and  the  trunk-line  classification  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  upon 
about  70  to  75  per  cent  of  its  freight  tonnage  and  earnings.  In  England  and  all 
other  countries  different  causes  (such  as  we  encounter)  produce  like  i>olicies  and 
assignments  of  classification.  For  example,  the  classification  (i.  e. ,  the  rate)  on 
fruit  from  some  Mediterranean  points  via  rail  across  France  ana  Englana  to 
London  necessarily  differs  from  the  locally  classified  rates  in  both  France  and 
England,  because  strong  competition  is  encountered  for  it  through  carriage  from 
Mediterranean  ports  by  water  all  the  way  through  the  Struts  of  Gibraltar.  So 
with  wines,  etc. 

The  continental  classifications  (i.  e.,  rates)  are,  for  the  same  reasons,  affected 
b^  the  Elbe,  Rhine,  Seine,  and  Danube  rivers.  The  classifications  also  justifiably 
differ  in  some  instances  in  those  countries  from  points  upon  those  streiEuns  com- 
pared with  those  which  prevail  inland  thereto  or  therefrom. 

Further,  if  it  be  published  that  a  g^ven  article  is  charged  from  New  York  65 
cents,  second  class,  to  Chicago,  while  the  classification  west  of  Chicago  would 
fix  the  west-bound  rate  upon  the  same  article  at  $1  first  class  for  the  same  ^s- 
tance  and  in  the  same  direction,  that  fact  would  not  neoessarily  produce  a  dis- 
crimination, the  circumstances  and  conditions  being  dissimilar,  because  all  like 
traffic  would  be  charged  a  uniform  rate  New  York  to  ChicajB^o,  and  another  uni- 
form rate  from  Chicago  west;  yet  that  would  not  be  discrimination. 

If  in  any  readjustment  of  the  classification  so  as  to  make  it  uniform,  the  rates 
from  Chicago  to  a  point  l,000miles  west  thereof  continued  unchanged,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  classification  might  yet  operate  so  as  to  raise  some  and  lower  other 
rates  and  thus  create  an  unreasonable  rate  or  an  unjust  discrimination  and  require 
their  revision  or  adjustment  by  more  commodity  rates.  Nor  would  a  uniform 
classification  reconcile  or  dispense  with  legitimate  differences  in  rates  for  like 
hauls  in  different  districts.  Notwithstanding  all  these  reasonable  issues,  much 
good  could,  in  my  judgment,  be  achieved  by  the  elimination  and  limitation  of 
many  commodity  rates  and  the  substitution  of  both  local  and  general  classifica- 
tions therefor  containing  more  classes,  if  some  reasonable  advances  in  rates  were 
made  in  some  instances  m'exchange  for  others  reduced.  This  would  produce  some 
additional  uniformity  of  rates  and  lessen  some  forms  of  inadvertent  preferences. 

One  other  view  of  the  advocacy  for  a  consolidated  classification  merits  ^rour 
thought  and  mention.  I  know  of  no  pleaders  for  this  uniformity  who  urge  it  on 
that  fiTound  alone.  It  goes,  in  their  minds,  with  the  desire  or  belief  or  both  that 
a  uniform  classification  means  a  reduction  in  rates  incidental  to  greater  mercan- 
tile convenience,  but  none  seem  to  believe  uniformity  so  essential  or  are  so  strenu- 
ous for  the  amalgamation  as  to  propose  or  assent  to  any  advances  in  rates  to 
secure  the  national  classification,  altnough  some  interests  would  be  required  to 
make  some  concessions,  if  one  were  adopted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  interstate  through  rates  are  substantially  all  alike  now  via 
all  like  routes,  and  the  national  schedule  would  not  make  them  more  so  because 
it  wordd  encounter  the  same  sea.  river,  canal,  and  other  rivalry  as  now,  and  the 
rates  would  have  to  be  met  and  modified  as  now.  For  a  considerable  time  it 
would  require  many  changes  in  abrogating  old  or  issuing  new  commodity  rates. 
Furthermore,  it  would  necessitate  many  changes  in  State  as  well  as  interstate 
procedure. 

The  principal  causes  of  discrimination  cited  are  therefore  as  likely  to  continue 
under  a  uniform  classification  as  under  various  independent  classifications. 
Diverse  classifications  do  not  cause  them  and  a  consolidated  classification  will  not 
stop  them. 

FinaUy.  Each  of  the  present  classifications  have  special  adaptations  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  the  business  in  the  territories  which  they  respec- 
tively cover,  and  this  consideration  must  continue  in  any  event  we  can  now  fore- 
cast. There  are  those  who  hold  sincerely  that  it  will  increase  the  problem  and 
lead  to  more  unsteadiness  in  rates  rather  than  to  their  solidity. 
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Sdctbxnth. 

Very  mnch  that  is  said  bv  and  before  yon  and  el8ewh«re  relates  to  mistinder- 
stood  competition.    I  therefore  submit  a 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  RAILWAY  AND  TRADE  COMPETITIONS. 

When  the  term ''  competition  "  is  applied  to  purchasing  and  selling  transporta- 
tion as  it  is  to  buying  and  vending  goods,  it  is  a  misnomer,  because,  historically 
and  instinctively,  it  conveys  to  most  minds  impressions  of  bargaining  and  con- 
cession. Buyers  seek  better  terms  than  sellers  first  ask,  and  sellers  whose  cajn- 
tal,  manufacturing  facilities,  control  of  specialties,  patterns,  xmtents, rentals,  etc. , 
differ,  may,  in  order  to  secure  such  purchasers,  sell  at  dissimilar  prices  adapted 
to  market  conditions  or  forecasts,  the  proportions  of  cash,  notes,  or  credit  offered 
in  x>ayment,  their  experiences  with  buyers*  ratings,  and  the  profits  upon  entire 
bills  sold — ^i.  e. ,  losing  on  one  article  to  make  more  on  others.  All  this  is  commer- 
cially sanctioned,  but  it  would  be  illegal  and  not  prox)er  in  any  sense  to  so  bargain 
for  different  railway  rates  or  exchange  com  for  Dills  of  lading  at  false  bases  for 
the  values  of  both,  or  for  rival  railways  to  grant  preferences  varied  to  accord  pre- 
sumably with  a  comx)eting  agent's  estimate  of  a  shipper's  credit,  the  quantities 
forwarded,  etc.,  or  with  the  different  capitalizations,  dividends,  distances,  or 
facilities  of  the  comx)etitive  railway  lines. 

Competing  vendors  openly  misrepresent  and  laud  their  own  and  decry  their 
rival's  wares  from  market  stalls  or  wagons,  but  variable  freight  rates  and  fares 
must  not  be  so  peddled  publicly  from  railway  wagons  or  privately  in  railway 
offices. 

Yachtsmen  *  ^  compete  "  for  prizes  with  ^iresumable  rectitude,  but  when  a  yacht  is 
puri>osely  fouled  or  its  spars  weakened,  it  is  not  *  *  competition  "  more  than  it  would 
be  if  one  railway  procured  the  derailment  of  its  rival's  trains.  It  is  conspiracy. 
This  principle  also  holds  true  in  athletic  games,  horse  races,  etc.,  because  if  the 
judges  in  such  competitive  exhibitions  or  of  machinery,  arts,  etc.,  sell  their 
awards,  it  is  not  "  competition,"  but  fraud. 

Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the  State  as  to  prison  laborers  they  do  not  fairly 
compete  with  honest  toilers,  nor  could  railways  justifiably  reduce  the  compensa- 
tions of  their  employees  to  convict  wages.  It  would  not  be  fair  competition,  but 
a  crime  against  honest  labor. 

Further,  if  a  yacht  owner,  trade  or  art  exhibitor  violates  the  rules  of  his  guild 
in  its  public  contests,  he  is  denotmced  and  debarred  from  further  competition,  but 
if  the  reasonable  rates,  fares,  and  rules  governing  the  important  public  functions 
of  transportation  are  violated  by  a  railway  which  aided  to  formulate  them,  that 
railway  is  applauded  and  rewarded  for  doing  wrong  by  increased  patronage  on 
the  trade  exchanges  which  would  dismiss  their  own  members  for  lesser  infrac- 
tions, and  the  law  encoura^s  a  continuance  of  the  wrong. 

This  also  is  not  competition,  but  a  reward  for  illegal  methods  substituted  for 
deserved  punishment  or  penalty. 

It  is  not,  for  these  reasons,  true  competition  when  one  or  more  railways  unequally 
and  secretly  idter  their  published,  uniform,  and  reasonable  rates,  fares,  or  rules, 
and  which  judiciously  and  judiciidly  managed  railways  seek  to  l^ally  observe  in 
furtherance  of  law  and  the  public  interest  as  well  as  their  own.  Nor  is  it  true 
competition — ^although  it  may  be  in  a  sense  justifiable — when  strong  and  well- 
meaning  carriers,  whose  business  has  been  taken  by  a  rival  at  cut  rates,  take  some 
legal  chances  to  regain  and  keep  it,  because  if  they  waited  the  law's  inefficient 
aid,  or  any  other  method  now  usable,  their  shares  of  competitive  business  would 
be  lost,  perhax>s  permanently. 

Further,  if  one  railway  company  observes  a  reasonable  tariff  rate  which  a  com- 
peting carrier  reduces  secretly  and  from  which  yet  other  rival  carriers  offer 
further  rebates,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  first  rate  was  reasonable  the  last  one  would 
be  unjustly  low,  and  that  such  devices  constitute  waste,  bankruptcy  and  discrim- 
ination. In  such  cases  the  first  fair  rates  should  clearly  be  restored  and  by  united 
effort,  if  need  be;  nor  is  such  unity  of  effort  **  monopoly,"  **  conspiracy,"  **  absolute 
power,"  or  a  **  trust." 

Assume  further,  one  railway  sturdy  for  uniform  legal  rates,  the  other  pliant 
with  concessions  therefrom,  and  two  shippers,  one  desiring  to  observe  the  law 
and  the  other  to  evade  it.  Concede  then  that  the  yielding  railway  grants  the 
insistent  large  shipper  concealed  rebates.  In  such  strife  both  railways  will  be 
injured— one  because  it  loses  its  business,  the  other  because  it  loses  its  profit — ^and 
one  merchant  will  probably  be  ruined.  Above  all  these,  the  large  receiver  of 
rebates  will,  phoBniz*l&e,  survive  and  rise,  and  will  ultimately  control  his  kind 
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of  business  from  the  points  whence  his  rebates  apply  and  will  also  injure  other 
shippers  at  other  points  affected. 

If  aU  railways  gave  but  one  shipper,  say  of  grain,  1  cent  per  100  i>otind8  advan- 
taee,  he  might  ultimately  control  the  cereal  markets  of  the  nation.  So  would  he 
if  but  one  railway  at  each  large  shipping  point  granted  him  that  preference,  assum- 
ing that  all  other  ndlways  thereat  stooid  firm  for  right  and  like  rates  and  rules  for 
all.    Then  one  railway  would  dominate  the  others  and  constitute  the  monopoly. 

These  vicious  results  would  differ  only  in  degree  if  advantages  were  given  by 
one  or  many  railways  to  say  five  shippers  at  the  same  or  different  points,  because 
the  five  forwarders  might  then  attack  and  ruin  each  other  and  yet  others,  until 
the  surviving  shippers  were  fewer  and  the  smaller  unfavored  patrons  were  ruined. 

Further,  the  merchant  who  reduces  his  sale  prices  or  x)ajrs  i>roducers  more  on 
his  commodities  because  of  his  reduced  rates,  affects  only  his  rivals  in  the  same 
trade  and  locality,  while  railways  which  reduce  through  rates,  say  from  St.  Louis 
to  Boston,  involve  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  every  seaboard  city.  This,  in  turn, 
as  required  b^  the  act,  makes  such  through  rates  the  maxima  between  number- 
less intermediate  and  many  noncompetitive  places.  This  also  is  not  competition, 
but  the  effect  of  law,  because  the  first  offenmng  line  may  not  reach  any  through 
and  local  i>oints  on  the  other  lines.  In  such  an  instance  an  honest  adherence  to 
the  geographical  scale  basis  of  rates  would  also  deprive  competing  points  of  their 
trade.  All  these  offensive  conditions  come  through  the  needless  and  Injudicious 
action  or  willful  injury  of  the  first  offending  route.  None  of  these  results  would 
ensue  from  true  competition,  but  would  be  the  effects  of  pernicious  action  and 
favoritisms. 

When  a  merchant  thus  discriminated  against  fails,  he  retiree  from  sight  or 
influence,  but  if  a  railway  should  fail  it  would  be  required  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness as  a  chartered  and  obligated  public  agency.  Indeed,  it  is  usually  said  that 
it  is  then  best  prepared  to  make  the  lowest  rates,  to  which  other  carriers  must,  in 
turn,  conform  or  lose  their  traffic.  Thus  ensues  the  tortuous  and  anomalous 
logic  that  railway  administration  is  the  only  trade  in  which  a  bankrupt  line 
makes  rates— i.  e.,  values — ^for  entirely  solvent  rivals  and  the  only  business  which 
may  be  inci  eased  upon  insolvent  capital. 

The  protection  of  right  always  requires  the  restraint  of  wrong,  but  in  transpor- 
tation neither  the  public  nor  corx>orate  right  can  prevail  so  Ions  as  both  protection 
and  restraint  must  come  from  railway  cooperation.  Even  that  is  legally  inter- 
dicted and  the  present  inefficient  law  nsL&  so  far  notably  failed. 

For  further  illustration,  that  act  requires  that  the  actual  rates  shall  not  be 
**  more  or  less"  than  the  tariffs  filed,  thereby  requiring  that  railway  competition 
shall  differ  from  trade  competition  by  not  making  less  than  the  announced  rates, 
but  it  provides  no  practical  aids  to  that  legal  and  essential  consummation. 

The  minority  opinion  in  the  trans-Missouri  case  presented  this  condition  suc- 
cinctly as  follows: 

''  That  the  interstate-commerce  rates,  all  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  pro- 
visions as  to  reasonableness,  were  not  intended  to  fluctuate  hourly  and  daily  as 
competition  might  ebb  and  flow,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  published  rates 
could  not  be  increased  or  reduced,  except  after  a  specified  time.  It  follows,  then, 
that  agreements  as  to  reasonable  rates  and  against  their  secret  reduction  conform 
exactly  to  the  terms  of  the  act.'* 

For  these  uncontroverted  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience,  restfulness, 
and  certainty  of  trade,  merchants  who  desire  that  rebates  should  cease  would 
doubtless  approve  a  published  grain  rate  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  and  such  just  regulative  legislation  as  would  sustain  that  rate 
undeviatingl^  until  as  publicly  altered,  rather  than  indorse  mercantile  or  railway 
practices  which  connive  at  a  concealed  rate  of  15  cents  for  large  shippers.  They 
know  that  such  vicious  discriminations  render  legitimate  commercial  competition 
uncertain  and  impossible,  because  vast  capital,  controlling  traffic,  may  tender  it 
in  train  loads  to  pliable  railways  or  those  which  lack  business,  or  they  may  shift 
their  large  tonnages  from  line  to  line  or  unite  with  other  large  shippers  to  more 
easily  compel  preferential  rates.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  obtain  them  often 
enough  to  create  great  discriminations  and  wrongs.  Some  shippers  thus  become 
dealers  in  rebated  railway  earnings,  as  much  as  in  their  own  merchandise,  and 
make  larsre  profits  from  their  rebates,  thereby  growing  the  stronger  to  exact  further 
railway  allowances,  to  stipulate  purchase  prices  to  producers  as  well  as  sale  prices 
to  consumers,  and  perhax)S  use  tneir  combined  capital  and  rebates  to  further  con- 
trol merchandise  values  on  trade  and  financial  exchanges.  In  such  cases  such 
shippers,  and  not  the  carriers,  constitute  the  real  transportation  trusts. 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  shown  that  however  much  all 
well-intending  competitive  railways  from  each  point  may  observe  uniform  and 
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legal  rates,  the  strongeet  and  best  disposed  carriers  xntist  saoemnb  to  the  objec- 
tionable conditions  forced  npon  them  oy  the  weakest  or  less  npriffht  competitor. 

The  tme  pnrpose  of  the  antitiTist  law  is  reversed  by  such  methods.  Kot  being, 
as  the  railways  contend,  first  meant  to  apply  to  them,  it  is  thus  far  adjudged  that 
it  does;  yet  being  clearly  applicable  to  trusts,  the  latter  e8cax)e  its  effect  and 
grow  stronger  from  their  large  transactions  with  those  carriers  which  grant  them 
special  advantages. 

Permit  a  farther  illustration:  The  postal  charges  would  be  impaired  if  railways, 
express  companies,  and  house-to-house  letter  carriers  cut  the  postal  rates  20  per 
cent,  vet  if  real  competition  is  the  legislative  desire  and  intent,  why  should  indi- 
viduals be  restrained  by  law  from  such  carriage  and  the  public  be  made  to  pay 
more  than  they  could  get  the  same  service  performed  for  by  others? 

Commissioner  Schoonmaker  well  said: 

'*A  rate  made  by  one  line  on  a  xMurticular  traffic  must  be  the  rate  of  all  other 
lines  to  share  in  the  business." 

He  also  said: 

*'And  this  i)emicious  power  is  the  creation  of  law,  and  is  protected  by  the  law 
upon  the  antiquated  and  once  respectable  theory,  but  now  fully  demonstrated 
fallacy,  that  unrestricted.comi)etition  among  railroads  is  a  public  benefit.'* 

All  such  vicious  rate-cutting  methods  simply  sell  transportation  to  the  lowest 
and  not,  as  in  other  trades,  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  are  not  therefore  proper 
competition  more  than  are  auction  sales  of  pawned,  bankrupt,  or  dami^d  goods. 
It  is  the  impairment  or  destruction  of  all  true  carrying  competition  and  its  legiti- 
mate rules,  functions,  agencies,  and  standards. 

Based  on  these  uncontroverted  premises,  which  might  be  much  amplified,  com- 
petition properly  means  that  when  various  contestants  strive  for  a  coveted  con- 
summation in  any  branch  of  endeavor  they  shall  be  governed  by  those  rules  in 
each  which  appl^  openlv  and  impartially  to  all  honorable  contestants  therefor, 
and  which  experiences  have  proven  fair  and  essential  to  enable  the  best  man, 
horse,  yacht,  machine,  picture,  shipper,  or  railroad  to  win  under  equal  conditions. 

When,  therefore,  in  transportation,  proper  competitive  forces  have  been  fairly 
expressed  in  reasonable  and  uniform  rates,  classifications,  fares,  and  rules,  every 
violation  of  them,  however  small,  constitutes  a  pernicious  discrimination  and 
should  not  longer  receive  even  negative  trade  or  national  sanction. 

Comprehensively  and  justly  considered  and  applied  yet  more  explicitly  to  rail- 
wa^rs,  competition  means  due  adjustments  and  readjustments  of  rates  to  conform 
equitably  to  those  causes  which  from  time  to  time  properly  control  or  affect  them, 
such  as  rivalries  with  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  competing  markets  which 
distribute,  consume,  or  reship,  the  relations  of  domestic  and  foreign  localities,  etc. 
Economies  in  management,  longer  and  more  numerous  trains,  lower  grades, 
improved  terminal  facilities,  better  station  houses,  more  and  safer  tracks  and 
appliances,  celerity  of  service,  etc.,  are  also  true  elements  of  legitimate  emulation 
justly  calculated  to  increase  the  business  of  one  line  against  another,  and  also  to 
produce  lower  open  rates  on  all  lines,  and  this  true  competition  will  never  cease 
until  human  effort  does. 

Various  interstate  commissioners  have  strongly  affirmed  these  views. 

Judge  Cooley  said: 

>i  *  «  *  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  judge  of  railroad  competition  and  its 
effects,  its  usefulness,  and  its  mischiefs  by  comparing  it  with  competition  as  we 
encounter  it  in  other  lines  of  business." 

Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp  said: 

*'  Deprived  of  special  and  exclusive  rates,  an  advantage  far  more  odious  and 
powerful  than  exemptions  from  taxation,  those  trusts  are  shorn  of  their  strength 
and  divested  of  their  supremacy." 

Jud^e  Patterson,  who  introduced  the  pooling  bill  of  1895,  said: 

''  This  preferential  system  throughout  the  country  is  gradually  destroying  the 
small  ana  enriching  the  large  shippers." 

The  great  English  commission  of  18^  said: 

'*  Reliance  upon  competition  between  railways  to  regulate  rates  and  maintain 
them  upon  a  fair  basis  and  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned as  a  failure." 

Hons.  A.  G.  Thurman,  E.  B.  Washburn,  and  T.  M.  Cooley  said  in  their  joint 
report  of  1882: 

'*  The  mere  statement  of  these  results  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  not  what 
in  other  business  is  known  and  designated  as  competition." 

A  distinguished  United  States  Senator  said  in  1887: 

*'  Competition  of  railroad  transportation  differs  from  every  other  kind  of  com- 
petition m  the  world.    *    *    *    It  is  not  competition  in  trade.    The  railroad  buys 
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nothing  of  the  producer;  it  aellB  nothing  to  the  customer;  it  simply  carries;  it  dis- 
tributes." 

The  Cnllom  committee  said: 

**  Competition  does  not  prevent  personal  discrimination,  for  the  evil  is  most  con- 
spicuous when  and  where  comoetition  is  most  active." 

Judge  (afterwards  Senator)  Howe  said: 

''Competition  (meaning  improper  competition)  has  done  more  to  monopolize 
trade  or  secure  exclusive  advantages  in  it  than  has  been  done  bv  contract." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  CJommission  said,  in  its  first  annual  report: 

''  Excessive  and  unreasonable  competition  is  a  public  injury." 

The  convention  of  railway  commissioners,  held  in  Denver  in  Aug^t  last, 
said,  after  ten  years'  experience  with  the  interstate  act,  upon  this  point: 

4*  »  ♦  »  Our  policy  of  leaving  competition  in  transportation  wholly  unre- 
strained, just  as  competition  in  private  business  is  unrestramed,  has  been  steadily 
working  out  its  own  destruction." 

This  form  of  indiscriminate  rivalry  so  often  becomes  degenerate  public  strife 
that  it  the  more  requires  due  control  and  regulation  in  the  mterest  of  every  pub- 
lic and  private  factor  involved. 

Our  argument  is  therefore  bolted  to  the  solid  foundation  that  Congress  was  well 
advised  in  1886  to  sanction  associations,  or  so-called  pooling,  and  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  latter  in  the  interstate  act  was  a  public  as  well  as  corporate  error 
and  misfortune. 

This  brings  me  to  comi>are: 

Sbventbbnth. 
governmental  and  railway  tariffs. 

The  United  States  bonded  debt  November  1,  1896,  was  $847,364,460,  whereas 
railway  bonds  were  then  about  $5,641,000,000,  or  seven  times  greater. 

The  annual  interest  on  the  national  debt  was  then,  say  $30,000,000  and  about 
$252,000,000  on  the  railway  bonds. 

President  McKinley  told  Congress,  March  15,  1897,  that  the  Government's 
gross  receipts  for  its  fiscal  years  1894-95-96  were  $1,072,651 ,000,  and  that  they  were 
$138,000,000  less  than  its  expenses.  He  therefore  speciallv  convened  a  fiscal  or 
traffic  association  of  the  States,  called  Congress,  to  say  tnat  increased  import 
tariffs  were  needful  to  sustain  the  public  credit  and  extend  our  trade,  and  the 
House  concurred  by  84  majority. 

The  railwav  receipts  in  me  same  period  were  $3,408,200,000.  over  three  times  as 
much,  and  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  for  1895  stated  that 
$890,000,000  of  railway  bonds  were  then  in  default  of  interest,  being  $43,000,000 
more  than  all  the  outstanding  national  bonds.  These  defaults  increased  in  1896. 
If  the  interest  unpaid  thereon  averaged  5  per  cent,  and  was  three  years  in  default, 
such  defaults  would  aggregate  $133,600,000,  being  about  the  same  amount  as  the 
Government's  deficit  m  the  same  x>eriod.  During  the  same  three  years  railway 
dividends  decreased  $22,000,000  more. 

The  prevention  or  correction  of  the  railway  conditions  which  produce  dis- 
criminations then  laid  as  fully  within  the  power  and  public  duty  of  Congress  as 
to  restore  general  business  confidence  by  increased  import  charges. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  these  national  and  corporate  conditions  the 
Supreme  Court  declared,  by  one  majority,  but  as  a  minority  of  all  the  judges 
who  had  heard  the  cause,  that  an  association  of  railways  which  had  simulta- 
neously decreased  transportation  tariffs  to  extend  our  trade  should  not  longer 
agree  even  to  that  desirable  public  end,  or  to  secure  the  uniformity,  reasonableness, 
impartiality,  publicity,  and  stability  of  charges  which  the  (jK>vemment  maintains 
in  its  import,  postage,  internal-tax,  land  and  consular  tariffs,  and  which  is  also 
required  m  the  collection  of  all  national.  State,  and  municipal  taxes — this,  too, 
notwithstandingM^e  fact  that  the  courts  based  their  findings  on  the  principle  that 
we  are  exercising  quasi  and  delegated  governmental  functions.  Aja  such,  we  are 
surely  entitled  to  its  protection  in  some  measure — ^if  for  no  other  recuson,  than  that 
governmental  incomes  are  smaller  and  touch  fewer  people. 

I  cite  some  supporting  illustrations: 

(a)  The  Government  pay's  uniform  railway  compensation  in  large  amounts  for 
the  like  carriage  of  its  mails  and  stipulated  prices  for  the  transportation  of  its 
troops  and  supplies,  ^et  it  does  not  plead  that  ''competition"  is  lessened,  ''trade 
restrained,"  or  that  its  expenses  are  unduly  increased  because  associations  exist, 
nor  does  it  claim  and  receive  concealed  rebates  under  guises  falsely  called 
"competition." 
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(&)  As  the  Government  is  the  largest  patron  of  the  railwajrs,  it  is  both  due  and 
consistent  that  all  its  clients  should  in  other  respects  receive  its  legal  aid  to  place 
and  keep  all  citizens  nx>on  the  same  honorable  plane  in  their  transportation  trans- 
actions on  which  it  conducts  its  own  business  for  the  same  people  with  the  same 
carriers. 

(c)  If  Government  owned  or  rented  the  railways,  as  it  does  the  custom- 
houses and  post-offices,  it  would  fix  and  enforce  against  all  its  x)atrons  the  uni- 
form transportation  charges  which  it  found  reasonable  and  made  public,  even  by 
the  enforcement  of  summary  means.  Such  -charges  would  not  be  secretly  reduced, 
nor  would  that  just  course  be  then  deemed  "a  trust,"  "a  restraint  of  trade,"  or 
'a  stoppage  of  competition."    Conferences  among  parallel  governmental  lines 

would  continue  essential  in  order  to  decide  and  announce  the  intricate  interstate 
rates  and  the  frequen*:  changes  in  them  which  might  be  required  by  law,  by  new 
national  and  international  trade  conditions,  and  by  those  ^eat,  legitimate,  cQn- 
trolling,  and  ceaseless  competitive  forces  which  would  continue  as  potent  against 
governmental  as  corporate  railways. 

Etailway  competition,  as  now  understood,  would  then  clearly  cease  between 
parallel  governmental  carriers  as  it  has  between  governmental  custom-houses  and 
post-offices,  and,  after  the  railway  receipts  had  gone  into  one  national  purse,  they 
would  be  assigned  to  the  proper  departmental  incomes  and  expenses  and  their 
results  be  adjudged  thereby. 

A  loss  on  one  line  or  traffic  would  not  be  wholly  justified  by  a  gain  ux>on  another. 
Nevertheless,  new  railway  lines,  consolidations  and  combinations,  carriers'  ant£^- 
onisms,  man's  faults,  the  rivalries  of  States,  cities,  and  districts,  the  com];>etition 
of  water  routes,  rival  foreign  coantries  and  markets,  the  wrongful  depletions  of 
reasonable  rates  by  weak  carriers  plus  strong  shippers,  and  the  strup^gles  and 
reprisals  which  ensue  and  now  compel  corporate  policies  would  still  exist,  create 
recurring  disturbances  of  national  rates,  and  invoke  national  3ures. 

(d)  If,  for  example,  the  Government  had  purchased  and  operated  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  under  its  recent  foreclosure  proceedings,  it  could  only  announce 
its  competitive  rates  upon  the  larse  rival  tramc  of  that  great  system  after  the  con- 
ferences with  other  companies  wnich  it  necessarily  now  avails  of.  With  all  its 
power,  the  Government  could  not  maintain  independen  -  rates  on  that  one  line  and 
secure  rival  traffic  for  it,  unless  its  private  competitors  issued  and  maintained  the 
same  rates  with  equal  honor  and  inflexibility,  and  clearly  that  railway  can  not  do 
so  now  under  a  lesser  sustaining  power  and  weakening  legislation.  It  might 
reduce  rates  and  fares,  but  it  could  not  even  then  maintain  them  except  by  coox)- 
eration  with  private  lines.  This  has  been  found  crue  of  the  competition  of  Gov- 
ernment railways  with  private  lines  in  Europe;  therefore,  the  latter  are  alik:e 
wisely  protected  and  to  tne  manifest  betterment,  stability  and  security  of  fares, 
rates,  and  traders,  as  well  as  the  carriers. 

(e)  The  purchase  and  operation  of  the  Union  Pacific  line  would  have  been  desir- 
able as  a  stop  to  Congressional  theorizing  upon  competition  by  bringinig  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  governmental  officers  to  consider  the  reports  of  their  own 
officers  as  to  rates,  as  it  did  to  its  finance.  Facts,  and  not  theories,  would  then 
have  prevailed,  and  the  alternatives  which  all  competitive  railways  must  now  con- 
template throughout  the  country  under  any  management,  viz,  to  observe  thp  inter- 
state-commerce act  up  to  the  surrender  of  their  competitive  traffic  to  more  plastic 
rivals,  or  to  keep  their  shares  of  business  bysome  of  the  methods  employed  oy  the 
latter  would  have  been  faced,  not  evaded.  They  would,  perhaps,  have  then  heeded 
the  advice,  now  doubted  and  ignored,  to  legalize  enforciole  fair  contract  relations 
between  parallel  lines. 

(/)  "Wnen  the  Government  publishes  import  tariffs  it  assures  to  all  peoples, 
everywhere,  their  impartial  and  unabated  collection.  If  the  railways  simultane- 
ously establish  reasonable,  nonpreferential,  and  stable  tariffs  equally  or  more 
calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  same  wise  national  policy  upon  what  justifiable 
grounds  can  Congress  deny  its  support  to  its  transportation  agents  or  representa- 
tives to  enter  into  legally  regulated  joint  contracts,  in  order  that  they  may  collect 
and  retain  such  due  and  reasonable  carrying  charges,  especially  as  it  is  the  only 
plan  which  has  everywhere  proved  an  effective  stop  to  undue  and  discriminating 
depletions  of  reasonable  rates. 

For  further  illustration  imi)ort  tariffs  may  be  justly  increased  on  some  arti- 
cles, but  if  the  railways  should  fractionally  advance  their  rates  on  the  same 
imports  it  would  be  widely  characterized  as  unjustifiable,  monopolistic,  extor- 
tionate, etc. ,  although  both  increases  might  be  alike  proper  or  the  railway  increase 
the  more  so. 

That  one  is  a  governmental  and  the  other  a  corporate  act  is  not  a  just  r^ly,  so 
long  as  it  be  claimed  that  we  exercise  our  interstate  transportation  functions  as 
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tmsteefl.  Onr  legislators  condemn  railway  dlBcriminationB,  yet  they  more  dis- 
criminate b^  witnholding  from  those  railways  any  measoree  of  the  protection 
they  give  rsol-mill  corporations,  for  ezaniple,  although  whether  natdonai  revenue, 
credit,  labor,  or  commerce  be  considered,  the  raUways  are  their  largest  factor, 
and  are  entitled  to  consideration  to  tiie  extent  the  Qovemment  would  legislate 
rates  for  its  own  raUways  if  they  owned  them. 

(a)  If,  however,  it  is  still  desired  that  the  transportation  element  oi  commerce 
be  denied  due  protection  and  continue  capricious,  concealed  and  xvreferential  as 
an  unavoidable,  permissible,  or  desirable  factor  of  so-called  "  competition,*'  why 
should  not  rival  customs  collectors  rebate  some  parts  of  some  import  charges  at 
competing  ports  of  entry?  Why  should  the  whisky  tax  be  as  high  at  Peona  as  in 
North  Carolina,  and  why  should  postage  stamps  be  sold  at  the  same  prices  at 
profitable  offices  like  New  York,  to  large  daily  users  of  the  mails,  as  to  infrequent 
letter  writers  at  small  offices  conducted  at  a  loss? 

Nevertheless,  railway  owners  and  managers  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
any  of  the  adequate  legal  powers  to  meet  the  transportation  conditions  which 
Congrem  would  enact  for  itself;  and  to  answer  tiiat  railway  proprietors  must, 
therefore,  care  for  themselves,  yet  not  permit  them  to  do  so  leffaliy  or  effectively, 
is  the  retort  of  theory,  hostility,  partiality,  misconception,  or  inattention. 

(A)  As  the  United  States  do  not  own  any  railways,  these  grounds  must  be  sus- 
tained by  proofs  drawn  from  other  nations. 

In  i874  Switzerland  invited  Austria-Hungar^r,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands  to  confer  touching  their  comi)etitive  international  railway  tariffs 
in  order  that  like  rates,  rules,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  might  prevail  thereon  via  their 
rival  routes  and  frontiers. 

The  situation  in  these  countries  was  more  akin  to  that  of  our  own  States  than 
any  other  I  can  cite. 

Further  conferences  in  1878, 1881,  and  1886,  in  which  private  companies  x>artici- 
pated,  considered  the  comx)etitions  of  the  Mediterranean  and  North  seas  and  the 
i>anube,  Rhine,  and  other  rivers,  resulting  in  an  agreement  at  Berne,  in  October, 
1880,  which  wat  subsequently  ratified  by  all  the  participating  nations  and  made 
effective  January  1, 1898. 

Under  that  compact  undue  competition  was  ended,  governmental  and  private 
rights  were  alike  conserved,  and  public,  stable,  and  reasonable  charges  were 
announced  upon  which  to  base  competitive  national  and  international  traffic 
interchanges.  Had  those  governments  and  their  private  railways  acted  upon  the 
erroneous  theories  of  competition  held  by  inexperienced  and  hostile  opponents 
here,  they  would  not  have  thus  associated  or  agreed,  but  would  have  fought  the 
carrying  struggle  to  a  deplorable  finish.  Private  corporations  would  have  been 
crippled  by  the  governments  which  owed  them  impartial  protection,  theii  inter- 
mingled strifes  would  have  been  prolonged,  commercial  instabilities  and  discrim- 
inations in  rates  would  have  continued  or  increased,  and  their  several  national 
budgets  would  have  been  involved  and  depleted,  while  the  railways  would  mean- 
time have  deteriorated  in  physical  condition  and  morale.  Can  there  be  any 
question  which  is  the  juster  and  wiser  public  policy,  even  considering  trade  alone? 

Interstate  Commissioner  Schoonmaker  once  said: 

**The  lack  of  affirmative  \efal  authority  for  such  associations,  the  bad  faith 
often  exhibited  by  some  of  their  members,  and  the  inability  either  to  restrain  or 
punish  delinquency  have  operated  in  another  tendency— the  tendency  toward 
consolidation.*' 

Should  such  *  ^affirmative  legal  authority'-  be  given  and  be  thereafter  used  to 
antagonize  the  public  interest,  prompt  repeal  or  amendmente  thereof,  tiie  interpo- 
sition of  the  courts  under  amended  and  swifter  procedures,  or  due  enlargements 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  fully  protect  the 
shippers  and  others  involved. 

ElOHTEENTH. 
TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATIONB. 

Your  paragraphs  44  and  45  inquire  as  to  the  objects,  operation,  and  effects  of 
traffic  associations,  the  considerations  and  policy  for  legalizing  them,  subject  to 
governmental  approval  and  its  power  to  abrogate  them  on  reasonable  notice. 

(a)  The  purposes,  procedures,  and  vcdues  of  such  associations  have  been  so  often 
presented  that  all  else  is  repetition.  Had  it  not  been  'Jiat  the  interstate  act 
abolished  and  estopped  all  the  machinery  vital  to  their  success,  the  voluntary 
associations  of  the  rsolways  would  have  to-d&Y  been  its  strong  cooperative  arm£^, 
or  that  commission  would  have  been  much  less  necessary,  ana  the  contention  in 
the  courts  avoided  with  good  results. 
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(6)  It  first  seems  jnst  to  mntually  acknowledge  the  needs  for  uniformity  and 
stability  in  transportation  charges,  that  they  can  only  be  secured  by  those  who, 
tinder  law,  own  and  administer  their  properties,  and  that  snch  results  must  be 
secured  subject  to  the  mandates  and  aios  of  intelligent  and  fair  law.  In  pro- 
gressing toward  these  vital  conclusions  certain  phases  of  association  work  merit 
and  require  your  thought.  Their  effects,  although  always  measurably  good, 
were  insufftcient  because  they  lacked  afiOrmative  legalized  powers  and  incurred 
constant  l^;al  action. 

Each  ana  everjr  contract  of  railway  association  had  for  its  primary  objects,  but 
with  more  practical  procedures,  those  of  the  interstate  act,  namely,  the  uniform- 
ity and  stability  of  just  and  reasonable  rates,  the  cessation  of  every  form  of  con- 
cession therefrom  which  could  operate  to  produce  xmdue  discriminations  and  the 
provision  of  workable  methods  to  those  ends. 

(e)  I  claim  to  have  already  established  the  urgent  need  for  cooperative  legisla- 
tive and  railway  x»rocedure  to  cure  the  recited  public  and  private  evils,  because 
neither  one  of  those  agencies  ever  has  or  ever  can  do  it  alone. 

ALL  GREAT  INTERESTS  MUST  UNITB  AND  OOOFEBATE. 

Cooperative  railway  unity  is  indispensable,  judged  by  the  logic  of  analogy. 
We  a&eady  have  various  State  governments,  indei>endent  within  limits,  but  the 
argument  would  be  preposterous  which  said  that  national  control,  r^^ating 
wmle  protecting  all,  is  centralization  and  usurpation,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  a  common  Congress,  departments,  executive  and  judiciary.  States  must 
respect  the  nation,  tne  nation  the  States.  The  civil  war  decided  those  civil  issues 
precisely  as  rate  wars  led  railways  to  adopt  the  analogy  of  the  General  Gk>vem- 
ment  in  carrying  on  their  local  and  interstate  public  and  private  functions. 

The  nation  muist  have  its  Congress  and  the  President  his  Cabinet.  A  govern* 
ment  with  each  department  pursuing  its  own  and  a  different  policy  would  be 
justly  derided,  and  the  responsible  x>olitical  party  would  be  displaced.  States 
have  their  various  county  governments,  counties  their  municipalities,  and  munici- 
palities their  police,  and  every  profession,  business,  charity,  and  government  must 
concentrate  tine  influences  ana  authority  needful  to  unify,  eguahze,  and  shield  its 
different  interests.  Organized  stock  exchanges  and  clearmg  houses  are  indis- 
pensable to  fiscal  reg^ulation  and  values,  produce  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade 
to  mercantile  prices  and  probity,  clearing  houses  to  banks,  maritime  exchanges  to 
marine  enterprises,  chambers  of  commerce  to  unite  varied  trade  interests,  etc., 
and  they  are  all  legalized  trade  helps  and  equalizers. 

Some  authority  must  therefore  exist  in  every  calling  that  is  central,  respected, 
definite,  and  disciplinary,  and  that  is  recosnized  by  tne  common  or  statute  law, 
not  merely  as  i>ermissive,  but  needful  public  safeguards  and  InstrumentalitLes, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  any  work  be  respected  or  respectable,  potent  for  good 
against  wrong,  or  maike  its  results  salutary  and  forcible. 

>nien,  however,  railways  desire  and  endeavor  to  conform  to  these  universal 
principles  and  methods,  railwav  legislation  and  commissions  do  not  hesitate 
enougn  at  unsound,  hostile,  and  deprecating  laws  and  orders  which  deny  the 
rights  given  every  other  calling. 

The  rates  of  transportation  mu$t  be  predetermined  in  order  to  be  azmounced  in 
accordance  with  law.  This  can  only  be  done  by  conference,  which  is  association. 
The  forwarders  of  New  York  and  Chicago  can  not  send  their  wares  to  8  or  more 
railways  over  which  different  rates  may  prevail  without  knowledge  as  to  which 
route  offered  the  highest  or  lowest  or  any  intermediate  rates  to  a  multitude  of 
points.  Foreknowledge  is  therefore  more  necessary  to  the  forwarder  than  to 
the  railway. 

Senator  Cullom's  committee  anticipated  this  vital  commercial  and  rate  condi- 
tion and  said  in  their  report,  as  demonstrating  the  viJue  of  association: 

*'A  basis  of  fixed  rates  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  general  predetermination 
of  the  rates  to  be  ^tablieiied  by  the  carriers  interested.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  leave  a  wajr  open  by  which  such  a^eements  can  be  made  in  order 
to  avoid  the  constant  friction  that  would  otherwise  be  occasioned." 

I  can  not  state  the  value  of  railway  association  better  than  did  Justice  White 
in  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association. 

He  said: 

(( #  #  #  Agreements  as  to  reasonable  rates  and  against  their  secret  reduction 
Gonform  exactly  to  the  terms  of  the  act." 

He  said  also: 

To  secure  **  a  uniform  classification  and  preventing  of  undercutting  of  rates, 
underbilling,  etc.,'*    *     *     *     •*that  agreements  among  carriers"     *     *     * 
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*'  were  deemed  not  to  be  forbidden  by  law,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  were  considered 
as  instruments  tending  to  secure  its  snccessfnl  evolution." 

Also: 

*'  Even  though  such  a^eements  be  made  with  competing  as  well  as  joint  lines 
is  in  accord  with  the  plam  tezt  of  the  interstate-commerce  act." 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  associations,  I  quote  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Its  first  annual  report  said: 

**  To  make  railroads  of  the  greatest  iKMcdble  service  to  the  country  contract  rela- 
tions will  be  essential." 

The  problem  is  greater  as  the  traffic  of  the  country  increases,  and  the  wise 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commission  therefore  said  at  Denver  last  August: 

**  Nor  can  these  beneficent  ends  be  reached,  in  m^  judgment,  without  conferring 
upon  railroad  corporations  privile^s  of  association  and  rights  of  contract  with 
each  other  which  are  deniedTby  existing  law8«'* 

This  brings  us  to— 

NiVBTEENTH. 

CONSIDEBATIONB   DX7B  TO  THE  CARRYING  INTBRB8T3  OTHER  THAN  THEIR  GREAT 

REDUCTIONS  IN  RATES  AND  FARES. 

(a)  The  first  relates  to  the  investors  interested,  which  are  too  often  ignored. 
The  Eastern  trunk  lines  reported  in  1896  that  their  shareholders  numbered  99,826. 
To  this  was  to  be  added  the  oond  and  shareholders  on  the  same  and  other  American 
railroads.  One  Eastern  line  reported  that  50  per  cent  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rcdl- 
road  Company  said  that  40  per  cent  of  its  shareholders  were  women. 

At  the  above  ratio  of  shareholders  to  mileage,  the  total  number  in  the  union 
would  be  over  950,000.  Calling  the  totsd  1 ,250,000  of  bond  and  shareholders,  they, 
with  nearly  1,000,000  employees,  make  over  2,000,000  persons  then  dependent  ux>on 
or  interested  in  our  railways,  and  the  number  has  greatly  increased  since  this 
time.  Assuming  each  reported  adult  to  represent  5  p^sons,  the  total  number 
more  or  less  affected  by  railway  administrative,  legislative,  or  corporate  result.s 
is  10,000,000  of  persons,  exclusive  of  those  interestea  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  locomotives,  cars,  railS;  other  iron  products,  wheels,  lumber,  cross-ties, 
stone,  paints,  plushes,  oils,  paper,  etc.,  or  the  material  used  by  manufacturers  and 
by  the  railways. 

(5)  The  total  number  of  employees  of  the  United  States  Gk)vemment,  June  80, 
1896,  was  only  220,594,  exdvding  judicial  and  legislative  appointees,  but  including 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  The  number  of  railway  employees 
proper  in  1895  was  785,034,  being  88,568,  or  11  per  cent  less  than  1898,  although  the 
railway  mileage  had  increased  4,880  miles.  The  number  has  increased  through 
45,000  additional  imles  since  constructed  and  because  of  increased  traffic  on  the 
old  lines.  The  number  of  x)ersons  employed  per  mile  ox>erated  in  1893  was  5.04 
and  but  4.88  in  1895,  a  reduction  of  over  18  per  cent  with  even  greater  mileage. 
This  has  also  increased  since  then. 

(c)  Contrasting  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign  railway  labor,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  last  data  I  x)ossess  will  suffice,  as  the  same  ratio  extended 
substantially  through  other  branches  of  railway  service  and  continue  still  about 
the  same: 
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This  comparison  is  yet  more  favorable  to  American  railway  labor  when  the 
longer  hours  and  more  onerous  conditions  which  constitute  a  day's  work  abroad 
are  considered. 

When  not  only  rates  and  fares  are  greatly  lower,  but  wases  and  taxation  are 
higher,  American  labor  will  justiy  share  the  net  losses  or  the  gains  which  may 
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accrue  in  railway  earnings,  if  the  average  benefit  is  the  ruling  factor,  and  as  the 
tendency  of  legislatnres  and  courts  to  reance  rates  and  fares  continues,  or  is  modi- 
fied. 

(d)  There  were  over  80  measures  pending  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress  affect- 
ing railways,  but  one  of  which  (the  pooling  amendment)  being  for  their  and  the 
puDlic's  jomt  relief.  That  was  unhappily  defeated.  If  the  public  good  required 
the  recent  additional  import  measures  to  protect  steel  and  tin  and  other  makers 
and  workers,  farmers,  lumbermen,  importers  of  sUk,  etc. ,  why  should  not  railway 
owners  and  employees  be  also  reasonaoly  protected  in  some  due  and  well-regulated 
manner  for  like  reasons,  in  order  at  least  that  they  mav  collect  and  retain  all  of 
their  just  and  reasonable  charges  and  earnings?  Surely  it  was  the  carriers  who 
made  effective  the  cheap  and  quick  distributions  of  American  products  which  are 
gradually  giving  us  new  international  markets. 

Twentieth. 

These  premises  confront  the  question  relating  to  legislatively  sanctioned  rail- 
way cooperation,  called — 

POOLINa. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not  at  this  time  arguing  that  pools  be  now  legal- 
ized. I  am  striving  to  answer  your  questions.  Senator  Fiatt  (of  Connecticut )  said 
truly,  in  1887,  *'  What  is  a  pool?  tt  is  simply  an  agreement  between  competing 
railwa;|rs  to  appoi*tion  the  competitive  business;  that,  and  nothing  more." 

A  distingriished  Senator  also  pointed  the  Senate  in  1887  to  the  **  utter  and 
lamentable  ignorance  of  what  pooling  contracts  were." 

This  misapprehension  of  the  term  *'  pooUng  "  has  caused  much  public  distrust, 
because  pools  usually  mean  the  sales  of  shares  in  ventures,  which  may  be  decided 
by  chance  or  fraud— a  horse  race,  for  example. 

Railway  pools,  however,  or  "traffic  umty," or ** traffic  federation,"or** joint 
purses,"  as  they  are  often  called  abroad,  reallv  mean  certainties,  because  the 
public  has  full  and  published  f orekno^^ledge  of  the  rates  and  charges  thereunder, 
and  only  railways  incur  the  hazards. 

Let  me  correct  a  widespread  public  misconception.  I  have  never  known  a 
railway-pool  agreement  which  8X)ecified  rates,  because  such  agreements  cover 
fixed  terms,  during  which  many  changes  in  rates  may  be  required  by  law,  by 
altered  trade  conditions,  by  rates  to  or  from  other  points,  countries,  etc.,  while 
the  pool  itself  continues  in  unaltered  terms.  Rate  and  tariff  making  are  there- 
fore wholly  distinct  from  pooling  agreements.  A  pooling  agreement  may  be 
unchanged  in  any  respect  for  twenty  years,  yet  may  mvolve  five  or  one  hundred 
rates  on  the  same  articles  between  the  same  points. 

In  the  same  manner  a  classification  may  fix  the  distributive  rates  on  4,000 
articles,  but  it  is  not  a  pool. 

Two  unassailable  transportation  principles  favor  these  legalized  agreements — 
i.  e.,  pools. 

The^r^^  is  that  some  standards  of  rates  and  fares  mtist  be  reasonable.  Being 
so  and  legally  preannounced  to  forwarders,  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  uniformly  collected  and  paid  without  protest  by  all  patrons, 
the  railways  challenge  proof  of  any  possible  public  wrong  from  the  divisions  of 
their  legal  proceeds  as  the  participating  railways  may  agree,  because  clearly  as 
OTily  the  rates  affect  the  public  interest,  their  apportionment  during  carriage  or 
thereafter  are  not  just  public  concerns  any  more  tnan  are  the  proportions  in  vmich 
the  same  railways  share  the  costs  of  constructing  and  operating  tneir  joint  double 
tracks,  union  depots,  belt  lines,  etc. 

The  second  averment  follows  these  premises.  It  is  only  when  pools  are  used  as 
the  means  to  sustain  excessive  rates  that  they  are  olyectionabley  ana  then .  as  altoays, 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  correction  of  the  rates,  and  not  the  prohibition  of  pooling 
itself. 

SUCH  AQREEMBNTS  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Pools  being  indisputably  for  the  public  welfare—to  the  extent  that  they  would 
stop  the  payment  of  preferential  rebates  from  reasonable  and  just  rates,  charges, 
and  fares— they  have  other  merits. 

They  transfer  only  unconsigned  or  assenting  tonnage  or  its  money  values  from 
the  railways  in  excess  to  those  in  deficit.  It  may  be  that  one  company  has  an 
overplus  in  one  month  and  a  deficit  in  the  next  month,  as  various  causes,  pendu- 
lum like,  operate  or  recur.    The  associated  rulways  are  therefore  the  only  par- 
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ties  who  can  be  injured,  nnleBa  it  be  by  the  stoppage  of  rebates  to  those  receiTing 
them. 

The  associated  railways  also  account  to  each  other  for  all  the  x>ooled  traffic  at 
the  tariff  rates  or  fares,  and  if  rebates  or  commissions  are  nevertheless  paid 
which  produce  excess  tonnage  or  travel  balances  nnder  the  terms  of  a  pool,  the 
company — ^treacherously  or  otherwise — ^in  excess  most  not  only  pay  such  rebates 
alone,  bat  must  also  transfer  its  excess  tonnage  or  pay  the  money  balances  there- 
for found  due  to  its  associates  in  deficit. 

This  clearly  restricts  rebates,  because  each  railway  and  party  to  a  pool  shares  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  legal  rates  whether  it  carries  the  freight  or  not,  and 
enjoys  the  resultant  peace  of  management  which  good  faith,  if  reenforced  by 
law,  would  bring  both  to  associated  rival  lines  and  to  the  public. 

Pools,  moreover,  continue  to  divide  the  competitive  traffic  coming  within  their 
purview  substantially  in  the  proportions  of  their  previous  carryings  of  the  same 
traffic  as  the  public  theretofore  chose  or  preferred  their  routes.  Under  pools 
shippers  continue  to  choose  their  routes  as  oefore,  so  tiiat  the  traffic  of  dissenting 
forwarders  is  not  used  for  tonnage  equalization. 

If  smaller  shippers  assent  that  their  freights  may  be  used  to  so  equalize  the 
total  joint  tonnage  because  they  l^erebj  secure  the  desired  parities  of  rates  with 
large  forwarders,  that  alone  is  a  potential  and  conclusive  argument.  The  largest 
shippers  now  get  much  the  best  terms,  while  it  is  the  smaller  ones  who  most  need 
them. 

Legalized  x>ooling  would  also  combine  the  facilities  of  the  associated  carriers, 
as  if  they  were  one  company,  organized  to  carry  imxMuiially  the  tozmage  of  a 
commumty,  or  as  if  all  shippers  constituted  one  great  firm.  Railways  now 
charge  all  the  members  of  one  firm  like  rates  and  fares,  and  it  would  also  be  the 
best  corporate  and  national  policy  for  all  companies  to  charge  like  rates  on  gimiiar 
articles  and  tickets  between  the  same  points  to  all  firms  and  persons. 

Judge  Ck)olev,  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  commission,  comprehensively,  yet 
wisely,  said  in  his  first  report: 

''  The  more  completely  the  whole  railroad  systems  of  the  country  can  be  treated 
as  a  unit,  as  if  it  were  under  one  management,  the  greater  will  be  its  service  to 
thepublic  and  the  less  the  liability  to  unfaiif  exactions." 

The  present  chairman,  Judge  Knapp,  says  to  the  same  effect: 

* '  *  *  *  the  railroads  of  the  country  snould  be  regarded  in  their  entirety  and 
treated,  so  far  as  possible,  as  a  single  system  for  all  the  purposes  of  regulation." 

POOLINQ  AIDB  THE  STABILITY  OF  BATES. 

Poolinjr  will,  more  than  any  other  method,  secure  stable  rates  at  traffic  centers. 
They  will,  therefore,  assist  those  local  points  dependable  upon  the  larger  ones, 
whereas  small  shippers  at  both  central  and  tributary  points  now  incur  two  disad- 
vantages: They  can  neither  compete  with  the  preferred  sfaipi>ers  at  large  adjacent 
cities  nor  can  they  ship  as  profitably  against  tnem  from  the  small,  noncompeti- 
tive points  where  the  published  rates  and  fares  are  usually  held  firmly. 

Pooling,  therefore,  simply  seeks  to  conduct  comi>etimve  business  upon  the 
impartial  rates  and  rules  presumably  observed  at  noncompetitive  local  points 
where  cut  rates  are  not  allowed. 

Pooling  will  also  have  the  effect  to  increase  applications  for  public  reductions 
of  rates  which  are  usually  considered  and  decided  upon  the  merits  of  the  causes 
presented  rather  than  upon  the  results  of  concealed  rebates. 

Pooling  affords  the  public  the  united  facilities  of  the  associated  lines  at  times 
of  calamity  or  emergency,  stress  of  car  supply,  etc. 

Poolinp^  stimulates  proper  emulations  under  assured  equal  rates  and  fares, 
because  improved  facilities,  speed,  promptness  in  business  methods,  and  courtesy 
are  then  more  relied  upon  to  secure  business  than  the  devices  now  too  much  and 
preferentially  used  instead. 

Pooling  will  secure  more  uniform  and  rigid  inspections  of  shipments,  in  order 
to  detect  false  weu^hts,  misdescription  of  goods,  etc.,  by  which  honorable  mer- 
chants may  be  defrauded  by  untrus worthy  shippers,  and  thus  further  tend  to 
put  all  patrons  upon  equal  shipping  conditions  and  classifications.  This  form 
of  inspection  has  its  counterpart  in  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  appraisers  and 
incroectors. 

Our  system  is  equally  requisite  to  the  public  security  and  equality. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  cases  of  misdescription  made  by  west- 
bound forwarders  of  the  actual  wares  shipped  were  detected  by  the  trunk-line 
railways  at  three  seaboard  cities  in  one  recent  year  on  through  freights  only.  Add 
to  this  number  those  at  other  cities  and  also  on  local  and  through  freights  in  both 
directions,  and  the  total  of  the  cases  detected  and  known  is  appalling. 
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Pooling  would  diTniTiiwh  these  practices  as  well  as  rebates  and  sabetantially 
stop  them  if  lejzaJized  longer  term  railway  agreements  were  authorized  nnder 
which  these  reforms  conld  be  more  thorough  and  x>ennanent,  rather  than  8x>as- 
modic  and  insufficient. 

It  is  often  charged  that  railway  honesty  did  not  prevail  under  pooling.  To 
admit  this  is  no  argument  against  it,  for  poolinjgf  aid  not  cause  bad  faith.  It 
clearly  contracted  and  surely  aided  to  check  it.  Ko  laws,  treaties,  or  conventions 
have  stopped  wars,  conquests,  reprisals,  or  crimes  among  nations.  States,  cor- 
porations, or  persons,  but  this  fact  renders  union,  laws,  and  better  procedures  of 
correction  only  the  more  necessary.  It  would  be  as  fair  an  argument  to  allege 
that  because  under  the  customs  laws  some  undervaluations,  defalcations,  and 
smuggling  continue  we  should  drop  the  most  practical  means  to  stop  them 
and  interdict  them  only  by  proclamation. 

Imx>orters  who  undervcuue  goods  to  evade  the  import  tariffs  wiU  also  misde- 
scribe  their  goods  to  thwart  uniform  transportation  charges.  An  association 
of  merchants  could  not  stop  the  practice,  tnerefore  the  Govemment  uses  its 
X>ower  to  prevent  such  frauds  upon  its  revenues. 

The  railways  can  not  stop  its  wrongs  by  their  action  alone,  and  are  as  much 
entitled  to  national  aid  as  any  other  calling  which  invokes  law  for  like  but  lesser 
excellent  purposes. 

INTEBBSTIKO  POOUNO  DATA. 

Under  former  pools  some  tonnage  was  transferred  from  road  to  road,  but  not 
to  the  extent  usually  conjectured.  In  the  last  year  (1886)  of  the  eastward  pools 
from  Chicago,  St.  iJouis,  Peoria,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Indianapolis  all  the 
tonnage  ch^ged  from  one  route  to  another  thereunder  at  all  those  points  was  but 
3.2  -per  cent  of  the  total  included,  and  this  without  protests  from  shippiers,  who 
knew  that  pools  were  good  means  to  secure  equal  rates.  The  cash  paid  by  all 
companies  therefrom  to  each  other  in  money  settlements  did  not  then  average 
9  cents  per  ton,  whereas  cuts  in  through  rates  may  average  40  cents  per 
ton  or  more.  Of  about  112,000,000  of  the  freight  earnings  pooled  at  those 
points  in  that  i>eriod  less  than  $300,000,  or  2^  i)er  cent,  changed  hands.  Over 
one-half  that  amount  was  thereafter  returned  to  those  comx>aiiies  who  paid  the 
first  excess  balances,  because,  to  get  their  mone^r  back,  they  reduced  their  tonnage 
to  their  due  apportionments  thereof  and  not  their  tariff  rates.  No  shipper  or  con- 
si^pee  was  harmed  by  any  of  these  results,  and  many  were  benefited. 

No  American  railway  pool  can  be  cited  which  had  the  effect  to  advance  rates 
unless  to  restore  the  unjustifiable  rate-war  reductions.  When  the  Trunk  Line 
Association  was  organized,  in  1877,  the  average  of  the  eastward  and  westward 
tariff  class  rates  between  Chicaj^o  and  New  York  was  seventy-one  (71)  cents  per 
100  pounds.  When  they  discontinued  x)ooling.  in  1886,  it  was  under  fifty  (50)  cents. 

None  contend  that  pooling  has  fostered  or  tnat  its  legalization  now  will  increase 
discriminations,  because  the  agreements,  declarations,  purposes,  and  effects  of 
pools  are  invariably  to  abolish  or  minimize  preferences,  being  in  this  respect 
one  with  the  interstate  act. 

TONNAGE  IS  NOT  BBBTBIOTED  BY  FOOI& 

Pooling^  lias  increased  tonnage,  not  restricted  it,  because  of  the  better  general 
geographical  adjustments  of  rates  and  their  greater  stability  and  uniformity. 
The  westward  through  tonnage  from  New  York  City  proper,  under  the  pool  above 
named,  was  716,000  tons  in  1877.  It  was  1,415,000  tons  in  1803,  although  New 
York  was  most  of  that  time  pooled,  while  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
were  not. 

Pooling  has  not  restricted,  nor  can  it  curb,  any  just  competition  created  by  the 
laws  of  trade,  the  rivalries  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  or  the  enormous  betterments 
of  transportation  conditions.  Under  pooling  each  company  seeks  to  preserve  or 
increase  its  individual  strength  by  fair  means,  which  is  the  true  railway  com- 
petition, and  not  to  divert  the  tramc  of  its  rivals  by  pernicious  i>ayments  in  the 
nature  of  bribes,  which  is  false  diversion  and  not  r^comi>etitiQn. 

TRUSTS  OOMPABED  WITH  POOLS. 

It  is  repeatedly  averred  that  pooling  will  enable  and  encourage  railroads  to 
combine  as  trusre,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  they  fall  within  the 
lines  of  the  antitrust  law,  whereas  all  forms  of  pooling  have  been  the  oppoeites 
of  trusts  in  all  the  respects  following,  viz: 

Trusts  are  publicly  antagonized  because  it  is  said  that  of  most  of  them  that 
their  methoos  are  secret  and  extortionate;  because  they  oomUne  to  JncrBasg 
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capital  in  order  to  fix  and  control  undue  prices  for  their  products;  because  they 
strive  to  prevent,  limit,  or  annihilate  competition,  and  because  they  sell  to  the 
unwary  watered  shares,  based  upon  the  increased  revenues  derived  from  these 
underl^g  wrong  principles  and  deeds. 

Admitting  these  grounds  of  opposition,  which  are  often  untenable,  these  dis- 
credited features  do  not  transpire  in  railway  pooling. 

Railway  rates  and  fares  must  be  publicly  preannounced  and  published.  Not  so 
with  trusts.  They  must  not  be  the  subjects  of  private  preferential  contracts. 
Trust  agreements  may  be.  Railway  rates  must  oe  published  before  they  take 
effect,  and  be  filed  with  and  receive  the  actual  or  tacit  approval  of  a  governmental 
commission  appointed  bv  the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  which  is 
intended  to  geographically  and  politically  represent  all  sections  and  the  leading 
parties.  Not  so  with  trusts,  which  may  leg&Uv  avoid  or  may  evade  preannounce- 
ment,  publicity,  and  governmental  review.  The  Interstate  Commission  stipulates 
the  form  in  which  it  shall  receive  the  detailed  annual  reports  of  railway  interstate 
carriers  and  publish  them  to  the  country,  and  many  States  so  require  with  the 
same  compames.  Not  so  with  trusts.  The  railroaa  comx^anies  do  not  control 
their  own  through  rates,  but  determine,  announce,  and  change  them  publicly  after 
constant  reference  and  concessions  to  the  controlling  and  ceaseless  elements  of 
natural  competition:  i.  e. ,  water  routes,  foreign  markets,  etc. ,  or  because  wavering 
railways  compel  undesirable  action.  Trusts  make  their  own  selling  prices  and 
conditions,  and  may  grant  various  sales  terms,  credits,  and  other  preferences 
based  on  quantities ,  responsibilities,  etc.  Railway^  prices  for  freight  and  passenger 
carriage  must  be  public,  reasonable,  just,  and  uniform,  and  their  reasonableness 
may  he  reviewed  and  established  by  the  courts.  Not  so  with  the  prices  of  trust 
products.  Railway  rates  and  fares  are  known  to  all  competing  railways.  Trusts 
withhold  prices  from  their  rivals  when  practicable,  and  competition  with  them 
may  be  modified,  merged,  battled  for,  or  extin^^shed.  Trusts  may  so  act  as  to 
res&ict  trade.  Railwavs  seek  without  exception,  in  their  own  and  the  public 
interest,  to  enlarge  trade,  and  must  carry  all  the  traffic  tendered  for  forwarding. 

There  is  no  prevention,  restriction,  or  crushing  out  of  competition  between  rail- 
ways, because  each  competing  carrier  is  legalized  from  the  first  charter  to  its  last 
tariff,  and  is  an  ever-living  aeency  of  commerce,  as  much  as  are  oceans,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  The  more  crushed  and  the  x)oorer  a  rival  railroad  becomes,  the  more  active 
usually  is  its  competition.  The  reverse  is  clearly  the  fact  as  to  those  who  oppose 
trusts.  Its  rivals  abandon  business  at  the  sinking  point  of  lost  capital.  Rail- 
roads are  reassessed  and  go  on  in  business. 

Trusts  have  no  natural  comx>etition  like  that  of  free  or  publicly  assisted  water- 
ways with  railways.  Some  trusts  are  made  and  thereafter  protiected  by  the  im- 
port duties  of  the  country  and  find  the  railways  their  largest  patrons,  as  in  the 
steel  industry.    Railways  are  in  no  case  so  protected. 

Trusts  dictate  shipping  terms  to  railways,  not  the  railwavs  to  the  trusts,  be- 
cause the  trusts  may  each  day  transfer  their  traffic  from  road  to  road  in  order  to 
compel  reduced  rates  or  f  avoritisms.  Trusts  may  build  competing  railway  lines 
at  their  pleasure,  under  general  laws,  in  order  to  achieve  their  purposes.  Railways 
can  not  engage  in  the  extraneous  business  conducted  by  trusts,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  or  oil.  Trusts  may  perhax>s  cause  furnaces,  oil  wells,  coal  and 
iron  mines,  iron  mills,  coke  ovens,  foundries,  quarries,  etc.,  to  lie  idle;  but  there 
are  no  idle  railways,  even  under  the  closest  pooling  contract  when  two  railways 
might  readily  carry  all  the  tonnage  offered  to  five.  The  more  the  tonnage  offer- 
ing, the  more  the  competing  earners  strive  to  provide  the  best  power  and  cars  to 
move  it,  even  at  reduced  rates.  The  less  the  tonnage  offered  the  more  they  strive 
for  it  and  too  often  at  broken  rates. 

Trusts  advance  commodity  prices.  It  is  in  evidence  as  to  every  poolinf^  contract 
of  this  country  that  under  them  rates  averaged  constant  annual  reductions. 

Further,  no  railway  would  be  required  or  could  be  coerced  to  join  any  pool,  and 
if  three  railways  of  nve  pooled,  the  two  which  do  not  do  so  are  as  fully  and  pub- 
licly advised  of  the  methods  of  the  other  three  as  if  they  were  parties  to  the 
agreement.    Not  so  with  trusts. 

POOLS  DO  NOT  APPBCT  TRUE  COMPETITION. 

As  to  voiding  competition  by  a  resort  to  pools.  Prior  to  1887  the  railways  could 
and  did  contract  to  divide  money  or  tonnage,  or  both,  and  to  maintain  rates,  yet 
not  one  of  the  disastrous  results  of  pooling  now  held  up  to  public  fear  ever  trans- 
pired. Why,  then,  when  they  possessed  this  pooling  power,  did  they  not  then 
stop  parallel  construction;  then  establish  monopolies;  then  increase  rates;  then 
stop  competition;  then  conduct  themselves  as  trusts  do,  or,  at  least,  then  resist  and 
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•top  the  great  annual  tendency  of  rates  downward?  The  enormous  increase  ol 
railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  and  the  constant  and  voluntary  rate  reduc- 
tions are  the  incontrovertible  answers.  The  railways  did  not  attempt  these 
things  because  the  unceasing  forces  of  true  comi>etition  which  I  have  cited  pro- 
duct these  annual  reductions  in  rates  and  fares  and  will  as  surely  continue  to 
keep  them  the  lowest  of  the  world. 

There  were  no  water  routes  from  Pittsburg  or  interior  local  points  to  Baltimore, 
yet  they  were  given  the  benefits  of  the  rail  rates  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  which 
competed  with  canal  rates.  In  other  words,  due  competition  and  enlightened 
self-interest  selfishly  yet  comprehensively  prevailed. 

As  forceful  then  as  to-day  was  the  fact  that  railways  sought  to  build  up  large 
permanent  local  and  through  tonna^s  at  low  average  rates  rather  than  to  carry  a 
smaller  traffic  at  higher  rates,  and,  m  ei^arging  local  freight  traffic,  local  travel 
also  increased  to  the  advantage  of  the  comi>anie8  which  eave  it  growth.  This 
wise  policy  employed  more  labor  and  developed  individual  local  traffics  into  a 
mighty  volume  of  permanent  national  and  international  tonnage. 

Pools  did  not  even  preserve  former  dividends  on  railway  stocks.  I  challenge 
contradiction  of  the  statement  that  every  railway  comi>any  in  the  Union  which 
has  increased  its  stock  has  reduced  its  average  rates  per  ton  carried.  If  the  New 
York  Central  Company  should  double  its  bonds  and  snares  this  year,  it  could  not, 
with  all  its  own  x)owers,  plus  those  of  its  strong  proprietors  and  allies,  increase 
its  average  rates  in  any  appreciable  degree  because  the  lines  competingwith  it 
would  not  increase  their  capitalizations  or  rates,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Hudson, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  comx>etition  of  Galveston,  Baltimore, 
Montreal,  and  London  would  prevent  it.  At  the  same  time  all  these  lines  are 
entitled  to  some  share  of  the  increase  in  national  prosperity  when  they  pay  more 
for  all  the  materials  they  so  largely  consume. 

FREIQHT  POOI£  COMPARED  WITH  TELEGRAPH  X7SAGB. 

The  analogy  of  existing  uniform  tele^aph  charges  to  railway  pooling  and  thft 
results  thereunder  seem  convincing.  Simultaneously  with  the  early  construction 
of  railways,  x>arallel  telegraphs  were  built;  the  one  to  transport  persons  and 
property,  the  other  information.  The  telegraph  companies  entered  into  what  was 
then,  as  now,  falsely  called  '*  competition,"  in  which  they  had  rate  contests,  lost 
money,  struggled  for  capital,  and  became  involved  with  legislation.  They  increased 
their  stocks  and  entangled  interested  railways.  Finally  the  wires  were  substan- 
tially consolidated,  both  continuous  and  parallel  lines. 

When  Mr.  Gould  made  the  tele^n^ph  comlrinations  it  was  widely  alleged  by 
many,  who  also  called  railway  pooling  monstrous,  that  he  might  use  the  informal 
tion  derived  from  inspected  messages  to  create  syndicates  and  fortunes  which 
would  threaten  the  Republic.  On  the  contrary,  although  its  stock  was  increased, 
the  Western  Union  Company  proceeded  to  desirable  economies,  increased  its 
business,  reduced  its  charges,  extended  its  lines,  increased  its  facilities,  achieved 
^eater  celerity  in  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  messages,  and  made  them  more 
inviolate.  Aside  from  special  telegraphic  charges  to  Ghovemment  and  the  press, 
and  for  night  messages,  the  rates  temtoriaUy  are  now  substantially  uniform,  and 
the  users  of  the  wires  not  only  no  longer  complain  of  discriminations,  but  applaud 
its  reduced,  well-known,  and  unrebated  charges,  because  they  are  reasonable,  uni- 
form, and  stable,  yet  they  have  not  as  many  officers  as  have  the  railways.  No 
man  believes  his  rival  pays  less  than  he  does  for  a  like  service.  Its  business  has 
become  practically  and  promptly  postal  without  the  law  which  was  invoked  to 
make  it  so.  Substantially,  railways  seek  only  corresponding  rights  from  the 
same  offices  in  order  that  they  also  may  maintain  the  same  sound  principles  of 
uniformity  and  nondepleted  charge  therefrom,  to  be  guarded,  however,  in  the 
railway  instance,  by  due  national  regulation,  which  is  not  extended  over  the 
telegraphs  where  the  Postal  and  Western  Union  companies  work  in  accord.  The 
telegraphic  results  clearly  represent  better  commercial  and  public  conditions 
without  law  than  the  disturbing  railway  conditions  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  Antitrust  acts  and  decisions. 

LEGALIZATION  OF  COOPERATION  IN  OTHER  TRADES  AND  INTEREST. 

As  these  premises  and  facts  have  not  been  controverted,  the  railways  desire 
only  the  grants  of  duly  yarded  legislative  authority  which  will  remove  business 
ana  le^  doubts,  and  which  are  as  practicable,  efficient,  and  necessary  in  rail  way 
administration  as  to  organize  and  conduct  impartially  chambers  of  commerce, 
stock,  maritime,  and  produce  exchanges,  and  board  of  trade,  and  to  the  same  hon- 
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orable  public  as  well  as  private  ends.  No  exercise  of  due  private  or  corporate 
rights  vnll  create  public  wrongs.  The  same  principle  justifies  the  union  and  con- 
cert of  counties  in  the  Staue,  and  of  the  States  in  Ck)ngrees,  and  of  nations  in  inter- 
national conferences,  at  The  Hague,  in  world's  fairs,  and  in  political  conventions, 
etc.,  to  consider  constitutional  amendments  and  announce  and  record  the  will 
and  good  will  of  competing  nations. 

The  New  York  Clearing  Mouse,  with  annual  clearances  50  times  the  gross  yearly 
receipts  of  the  railways  of  the  Union,  has  proven  a  national  bulwark  of  finance, 
and  assists  all  right  fiscal  standards,  purposes,  and  doers. 

That  one  of  all  these  trade  and  national  bodies  sometimes  does  wrong  is  a  reen- 
forced  argument  for  their  necessity  and  benefits,  because  they  go  on  organizini< 
and  acting  until  their  principles  prevail,  because  good  agreements  and  deeds 
increase  the  averages  of  rectitude,  sustain  the  well  meaninjgf,  check  the  insincere 
or  pernicious,  and  make  and  maJTitalTi  right  rules  of  human  intercourse  in  all  their 
channels. 

TWBNTY-FIBST. 
AMERICAN  INDOBSEMENTS  OF  POOLINa. 

The  extent  to  which  jyooling  has  been  considered  and  favored  bv  trade  bodies, 
State  railway  commissions,  and  publicists  and  the  changes  in  the  opinions  of 
important  persons  and  commercial  associations  constitute  important  testimony 
in  the  railway  behalf. 

The  Cullom  committee  of  1886  especially  and  carefully  considered  pooling,  and 
of  149  x>ersons  whom  it  (questioned  42  favored  (looling  generally,  26  favored 
legalized  pools,  41  pools  with  legal  and  other  restrictions,  and  no  witness  before 
it  ^ered  any  acc^table  subtitute  therefor. 

That  conmiittee  reported  in  1886  as  follows: 

'*  It  would  seem  wiser  to  permit  such  agreements  rather  than  by  prohibiting 
them  to  render  the  enforcement  and  maintenance  of  agreed  rates  impracticable.'* 

Further: 

"  The  committee  does  not  deem  it  prudent  to  recommend  the  prohibition  of 
pooling; "  and  ''  the  ostensible  object  of  pooling  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
regulative  legislation." 

Still  further: 

"  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  not  disposed  to  endanger  the  success  of 
the  methods  of  regulation  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  unjust  discriminations 
by  recommending  the  prombition  of  pooling." 

The  law  which  that  committee  first  submitted  therefore  provided: 

*'  Said  interstate  commission  shall  especially  inquire  into  that  method  of  rail- 
way management  or  combination  known  as  x)ooling  and  report  to  Congress  what, 
if  any,  legislation  is  advisable  and  expedient  upon  the  subject." 

Judge  Keagan,  of  Texas,  then  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Commerce, 
mainly  defeated  these  witnesses  and  these  recommendations  of  the  Cullom  com- 
mittee. He  went  thence  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  having  thereafter 
become  a  railway  commissioner  of  Texas  he  frankly  said: 

*'  Further  study  has  caused  me  to  believe  that  the  [fifth]  section  may  be  amended 
so  as  to  benefit  both  the  railroads  and  the  people  by  allowing  the  railroads  to  enter 
into  traffic  arrangements  with  one  another." 

This  recommendation  was  coupled  with  certain  governmental  supervision. 

Among  other  prominent  men  who  formerly  opposed  pooling  but  who  have  as 
frankly  changed  their  views  are  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smith,  late  president  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Hon.  Simon  Sterne,  the  counsel  for  the  New 
York  board  of  transportation;  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  New  York;  Prof essor  Atwater,  of 
Princeton;  A.  B.  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  great  New  York  State  railway  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  in  1879,  and  many  others. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  first  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said: 

*'The  scheme  of  pooling  rates,  or  the  earnings  from  traffic,  was  devised  and 
put  in  force  *  *  *  as  a  means  whereby  steadiness  in  rates  might  be  main- 
tained." 

From  the  same  report: 

'*  The  scheme  was  one  which  was  made  use  of  in  other  countries,  and  had  been 
found  of  service  to  the  roads." 

Judge  Cooley,  its  chairman,  said: 

''It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  agreed  that,  so  far  as  i)ooling  arrangements  have 
the  correction  of  this  subject  (discriminations)  in  view,  the  purpose  is  com- 
mendable." 
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Also  that: 

**  Without  the  aid  of  the  law  to  enforce  pooling  arrangements  it  is  not  yet 
apparent  that  any  scheme  can  be  devised  whereby  the  cutting  of  rates  can  be 
effectually  prevented." 

He  also  said,  May  20, 1890,  to  a  convention  of  State  railway  commissioners,  in 
Wa^iington: 

*'It  may  seem  altogether  proper  that  the  Government  should  make,  or  permit 
to  be  made,  some  provisions  whereby  the  comx>aratively  feeble  road  may  be  sup- 
ported, not  entirely  by  the  resources  of  the  district  which  it  serves,  but  to  some 
extent  also  by  a  tax  upon  the  business  or  resources  of  other  roads.  A  provision 
to  this  end  ir  not  uncommon.'' 

The  Minnr  ai>olis  Board  of  Trade  said  in  1892: 

'*  The  railroad  pool  honestly  administered  is  the  natural  balance  wheel  of  inter- 
state commerce.  ** 

In  1898  the  United  States  Senate  requested  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  reconsider  the  subject,  whereupon  the  latter  asked  commercial  bodies  and 
others  as  to  the  advisability  of  amending  the  interstate  act  so  as  to  legalize 
<*  pooling  contracts  which  would  tend  to  diminish  unlawful  discriminations." 

ISighty-nine  answers  favored  that  proposition,  or  the  entire  repeal  of  the  inter- 
state act. 

In  June,  1894,  a  conference  of  commercial  interests  in  Washington,  representing 
28  States  and  87  trade  bodies,  unanimously  recommended  the  i^assage  of  the  Pater^ 
son  x)ooling  bill,  which  was  afterwards  modified  to  more  favor  the  public  in  the 
Foraker  bfll. 

After  seven  years'  experience  under  the  interstate  act  pooling  was  also  indorsed 
in  Washington,  Decemoer,  1894,  by  all  the  State  railway  commissions  there  repre- 
sented, except  Minnesota,  at  which  time  it  was  resolved: 

**  That  competing  carriers  may  safely  be  i>ermitted  to  make  lawful  contracts 
with  each  other  for  the  apportionment  of  their  trafiftc  or  the  earnings  therefrom, 
provided  conditions  and  restrictions  are  imposed  which  protect  the  public  from 
excessive  and  unreasonable  charges." 

At  the  national  convention  of  railroad  commissioners,  held  in  Washington  in 
May,  1896,  Hon.  J.  H.  Beagan,  of  Texas,  who  had  once  defeated  pooling,  rex>orted 
as  follows: 

'*Ihave  believed  and  do  believe  that  the  pooling  of  freights  and  division  of 
earnings  could  be  authorized  by  law  and  so  regruLated  as  to  prevent,  to  a  large 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  railroad  wars  and  unjust  discriminations  in  freight  rates, 
with  advanti^  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  shippers." 

The  committee  on  government  ownership,  control,  and  regulation  of  railways 
rex>orted  to  the  same  convention  without  dissent: 

'*  Congress  must  legalize  pooling  in  order  to  make  it  an  effectual  remedy  for 
rate  wars." 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  has  three  times  recommended  such  legislation. 

All  these  judgments  received  the  approval  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  majority  of  56,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  reported  the  bill  favorably  at  the  same  session,  but  it  did  not  pass  the 
latter  body. 

TWENTY-SBOOND. 
POOLmO  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Your  topical  plan  invites  mention  of  English  precedents. 

Mr.  Acworth,  England,  said  in  the  New  York  Indei)endent  (October,  1892) : 

**  To  x)ools  properly  so  called  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  popular  objection. 
Indeed,  withm  tne  last  year  the  two  great  Scotch  comx>ames,  the  North  British 
and  the  Caledonian,  have  agreed  to  a  25  years*  pool  of  their  traffic,  and  though 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  in  Glaag^w  when  it  was  first  announced,  within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  Grlas^ow  traders  have  confessed  that  they  were  mistaken 
and  that  none  of  the  ills  which  they  anticipated  have  arisen.    *    *    * 

''As  traders  they  see  the  canvassers  of  the  different  companies  coming  to  them, 
hat  in  hand,  and  begging  for  traffic,  promising  a  later  departure,  more  careful 
handling,  and  more  prompt  delivery— it  may  oe  more  generous  settlement  of 
claims.  As  passengers  they  see  the  companies  vieing  with  one  another  in  improve 
ments,  in  accommodations,  in  frequency  of  service  or  increased  speed,  as  well  as 
in  a  score  of  details  which  make  up  the  comforts  of  passenger  travel.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  theorist  comes  along  with  his  assurance  that  competition  is  extinct 
and  tnat  pools  have  done  mischief,  they  are  apt  to  shrug  their  shoulders  and  take 
aoi  miieh  notloe.'' 
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While  many  of  the  difficnlties  which  embarrass  this  issue  here  cotild  be  cor- 
rected by  the  better  faith  which  characterizes  the  management  of  English  and 
foreign  railways  generally,  the  closer  parity  of  their  shorter  distances,  their 
denser  traffic,  and  their  higher  rates  and  fares  all  make  it  easier  to  maintain 
their  rates  on  faith;  nevertheless  they  too  nave  had  their  neriods  of  distrust  and 
wrong,  when  they  found  pooling  between  governmental  lines,  between  govern- 
mental and  private  lines,  and  by  private  lines  only,  the  best  panacea  therefor, 
unless  it  was  governmental  control  or  geographical  apportionments  of  territory, 
both  being  yet  more  stringent  forms  of  pooling.  The  aissimilarities  in  our  con- 
ditions, the  greater  area  of  our  country,  our  longer  railway  distances  and  sys- 
ten:is,  the  great  differences  in  the  facilities  and  strength  of  our  own  railways  and 
their  stronger  rivalries  of  interior  and  exterior  water  carriers,  etc.,  the  more 
require  that  koocL  faith  here  be  supplemented  by  the  legislative  sanction  and  safe- 
guards afforded  abroad. 

English  public  railway  policy  was  best  stated  by  the  Ro>[al  Ck>mmission  of  1887, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  uie  charges,  rates,  and  tolls  of  British  railways.    It  said: 

*'We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  sound  i)rinciple  to  act  on,  in  the  matter  of  work- 
ing and  traffic  agreements  between  railway  companies,  is  to  aUow  any  com- 
§anies  to  enter  into  them  without  reference  to  any  tribunal,  upon  the  sole  oon- 
iiion  that  the  particulars  should  be  made  public  in  the  locality  and  that  they 
should  be  terminable  by  either  party  at  the  expiration  of  limited  periods.  If  any 
such  agreement  contained  anything  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  public,  the 
court  of  common  pleas  should  have  a  power  of  setting  it  aside  at  the  mstance  of 
the  board  of  trade." 

Railway  Rates,  English  and  Foreijni,  by  J.  Ghrierson,  manager  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  (London,  1886) ,  said: 

* 'Agreements  for  the  division  of  traffic,  or  for  *  xKx>ling,'  as  they  are  termed  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  not  unsown  in  this  country.  Some  have  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  others  have  been  made  between  the  companies  without 
any  express  Parliamentary  authority,  and  have  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone n^Eide,  in  1851,  an  award  apportioning,  for  5  years,  the  receipts  for  traffic 
carried  between  London,  York,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  etc.,  between  the  Great  North- 
em,  London  and  Northwestern,  and  Midland  railways,  bi  1857  he  made  a  further 
award  determining,  for  14  years,  the  proportions  in  which  the  proceeds  from 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  between  the  same  and  other  places  were  to  be  divided 
between  those  companies  and  the  Manchester  company. ' 

'*  The  Working  and  Management  of  an  English  Kailway,"  by  G^rge  Findlay, 
manager  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  company  (1891) ,  saia: 

**  There  is  another  plan  which  railways  sometime&  adopt,  which  is  known  as 
'  Percentage  Division  of  Traffic,'  and  which  is  carried  out  in  the  f  oUowing  manner: 

Supposing  that  there  is  a  certain  traffic  to  be  conveyed  between  two  towns  or 
districts,  and  that  there  are  two  or  more  railway  companies,  each  having  a  route 
of  its  own,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  comx)ete  for  the  trc^c.  An  agreement  is 
made  that  the  receipts  derived  from  the  whole  of  the  traffic  carried  by  idl  routes 
shall  be  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  and  that  each  company  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  certain  x>ercentage  of  the  whole. 

The  percentages  are  usually  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  past  actual  cairyings. 

"  The  Railways  and  Traders,*  by  W.  M.  Acworth,  (London,  1891),  said: 

*'  Companies  have  combined,  and  do  combine  every  day,  but  for  all  that  they 
have  competed,  do  compete,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  present  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  compete  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Will  any  Lancashire  trader  go  into 
the  witness  Ik)x  and  declare  that  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  the  North- 
western never  make  any  attempt  to  get  hold  of  each  other^s  traffic?  And  yet  all 
the  world  knows  that,  from  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary,  these  two  companies  have  agreed  to  divide  the  traffic  at  competitive 
jwints." 

He  further  said: 

*'The  much  discussed  continental  agreement  between  the  Southeastern  and 
the  Chatham  and  Dover,  which  settles  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  companies 
are  to  share  the  receipts  for  all  traffic  to  tne  Continent  passing  over  their  lines,  is 
solemnly  scheduled  to  an  act  ^f  Parliament  and  has  been  judicially  considered  by 
every  court  in  the  country  up  lo  and  including  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet  is  it  not 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  Southeastern  and  the  Chatham  each  fight 
their  hardest  to  divert  the  stream  of  traffic  from  the  rival  line?" 

The  prominent  case  of  Hare  v.  L.  and  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  grew  out  of  the  fact  that — 

'*  Independent  conterminous  routes  agreed  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  whole 
traffic  in  certain  fixed  proportions  calculated  on  the  experience  of  past  course  of 
traffic.    It  was  held  that  such  an  agreement,  being  bona  flde^  was  not  uUra  virea, " 
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Wood,  on  Railroads  (London,  18d4) ,  said  of  this  case : 

'  *  A  shareholder  applied,  though  after  several  years  of  acquiescence,  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  companies  n'om  carrying  out  the  agreement.  The  application 
was  refused.  The  vice-chancellor  ^considered  not  only  that  on  principle  such  an 
agreement  was  legal,  there  being  nothing  prejudicial  to  either  the  shareholders 
or  the  public,  but  also  that  he  was  concluded  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Gotten- 
ham,  of  the  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  Shrewsbury  Case." 

The  same  authority  said  generally: 

*'  In  England  it  is  held  that '  pooling '  contracts,  or  arrangements  between  com- 
I)eting  roads  by  which  they  agree  to  divide  their  joint  earnings  upon  certain  classes 
of  business,  or  even  their  entire  earnings,  are  legal  and  valid,  where  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  or  the  public  are  prejudiced  thereby." 

*'  The  Mogul  Steamship  Comx)any,  Limited,  v.  McGregor,  GK>w  &  Co.  et  al. ,"  grew 
out  of  a  contract  limiting^  the  number  of  ahipe  to  be  run  in  a  certain  service. 
Lord  BramweU  said  of  this,  in  1892 : 

**It  does  seem  strange  that  to  enforce  freedom  of  trade,  of  action,  the  law 
should  punish  those  who  make  a  x)erf  ectly  honest  agreement  with  a  belief  that  it 
is  fairly  required  for  their  protection." 

Professor  Hadley ,  now  president  of  Yale  College,  testified  in  1885,  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  as  follows: 

''  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  at  the  time  when  the  first  series  of  attempts  was 
made  to  check  discrimination  in  England  the  first  pools  were  arranged." 

He  then  testified  more  comprehensively: 

'*  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  of  history  that  no  nation  has  succeeded  in  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  and  pooling  at  the  same  time.  I  should  be  willing  to  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that,  as  far  as  I  know^no  law  has  been  permanently  effective  in 
prohibiting  or  discouraging  either  discrimination  or  pooling,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  at  the  same  time  indirectly  or  directly  encouraged  tne  other. 

' '  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  worst  forms  of  discrimination,  the  worst  abuses 
from  which  we  suffer,  are,  m  general,  efficiently  prohibited,  but  it  is  generally 
by  an  organized  system  of  pools  of  whose  completeness  we  have  no  conception  in 
this  country,  pools  that  are  not  merely  recognized  by  law,  but  enforced  oy  law. 
The  State  itself  enters  into  such  poolmg  contracts  on  account  of  its  own  lines 
with  private  liner. 

"Senator  Platt  of  Connecticut.  To  what  countries  do  your  remarks  apply? 

''  Mr.  Hadlet.  Chiefiy  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria;  also,  to  a  less  extent, 
to  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  France  they  have  never  recognized  railroad  compe- 
tition as  a  principle,  and  scarcely  have  had  it  in  practice  at  any  time;  but  in  Bel- 
gium and  Germany  they  have  tried  railroad  competition,  and,  what  is  all  the 
more  striking,  have  given  it  up  as  producing  discriminations  only  to  be  avoided 
by  pools.  About  the  year  1860  the  railroad  system  of  Belgium  was  partly  in  GK)v- 
emment  hands  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  special  private  comx)ames.  The  private 
companies  had  longer  lines,  but  the  Gk)vemment  had  unity  of  mani^ment  and 
had  nad  the  chance  of  first  laying  out  its  railroads  and  choosing  ^e  best  routes. 
The  result  was  an  extremely  even  system  of  comi)etition. 

''  Competition  produced  tne  same  effects  it  has  produced  in  America— good  and 
bad.    It  tended  to  the  rapid  development  of  l^e  country. 

*'  It  caused  railroad  rates  to  become  lower  in  Belgium  than  theywere  or  had 
been  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  any  other  country  except  the  united  States. 
On  the  other  hana,  it  caused  all  sorts  of  oppressive  preferences,  special  rates, 
special  contracts  with  private  individuals;  tne  Government  itself,  in  spite  of  all 
tne  central  authority  could  do,  being  a  worse  sinner  than  any  of  the  pnvate  lines 
in  the  matter  of  giving  special  rates  to  individuals. 

"  The  people  would  not  stand  that  the  Government  road  should  not  make 
money,  while  a  private  road,  apparency  not  quite  so  well  situated,  should  make 
money.  They  tried  to  prohibit  the  competition  of  private  lines  by  law.  It  was 
partly  ended  by  the  absorption  of  the  comi>eting  lines  and  'partly  by  x>ooling 
arrangements. 

**  There  is  one  lar^e  private  company ,  the  Belgian  Gkrand  Central,  that  has  a 
most  infiexible  poolmg  contract  with  the  Government. 

''  In  Germany  also,  aoout  the  year  1870,  there  was  a  tolerable  equality,  in  Prus- 
sia particularly,  between  the  State  railroads  and  the  com];>etinK  pnvate  lines,  and 
there  was  also  a  system  of  discriminations.  Just  in  so  far  as  tne  State  either  con- 
solidated with  private  railroads,  or  entered  into  poolmg  contracts  with  them,  the 
discriminations  were  abolished,  but  not  until  then.  They  never  had  discrimina- 
tion so  badly  in  Germany  as  we  have  in  America,  or  as  badly  as  they  had  in 
Belgium  even,  but  they  niad  some,  and  it  was  only  abolished  by  consolidation  and 
podasg. 
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''At  present  the  Prussian  Government  owns  practically  all  its  railroads,  bnt 
there  was  a  time  when  it  had  large  pooling  arrangements  with  private  lines. 

*'The  Austrian  Gk)vemment  and  the  private  railroad  men  have  come  to  the 
oondnsion  that  the  only  way  they  can  possibly  abolish  discrimination  is  by  sys- 
tems of  x)ooIing.  The  two  main  cities,  Vienna  and  Budapest,  the  capitols  of 
Austiia  and  Hungary,  are  connected  by  two  railroads  and  tne  river  Danube,  one 
of  these  railroads  having  been  built  by  the  State.  As  soon  as  the  second  railroad 
was  made  there  was  this  division  made,  which  included  the  State  road  and  second 
road  and  the  water  route,  each  carrying  its  percentage,  although  the  water  route 
was  a  natural  water  course.  *  *  *  and  so  anybody  who  said  he  would  not  go 
into  a  pool  would  ibe  considered  to  be  a  very  strange  man,  and  a  man  who  was 
making  trouble. 

**A  still  stron£%r  instance,  perhafMB,  is  the  Arlberg  Tunnel. 

*'  Before  they  nad  ox>ened  that  road  they  made  a  x>ercentaffe  division  between 
that  and  the  existing  roads  by  cUvidin^  the  traffic  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
XMuties  to  this  division  were  the  Austrian  State  railroads,  Austrian  private  rail- 
roads. Bavarian  railroads,  two  or  three  Swiss  private  companies,  railroads  in 
other  South  German  States,  and  several  French  companies  that  formed  remote 
connectdons.  They  state  themselves  in  all  that  is  written  on  the  subject  that 
the  only  way  of  avoiding  discrimination  between  competing  points  is  by  such 
percentage  divisions,  with  the  authority  of  the  Gtovemment." 

I^ofessor  Hadley  said  later,  in  his  work  on  **  Railroad  Transportation  "  (1686) : 

<*  With  all  the  police  x>ower  which  the  Gterman  Government  controls,  a  x>ower 
a  hundred-fold  greater  than  anything  we  have  in  this  country,  and  with  all  its 
dread  of  irresponsible  combinations,  it  seems  that  pools  are  not  a  thine  which 
can  be  prevented,  and  that  the  only  way  to  control  them  is  to  recognize  them  as 
legal  and  then  hold  them  re6i>onsible  for  any  evUs  which  may  arise  under  their 
management." 

Speaking  of  the  governmental  railway  policy  of  central  Europe,  he  said: 

**To  secure  obedience  to  this  (prohibitory)  system  they  must  take  away  the 
temptation  to  violate  it.  This  can  only  be  done  Dy  a  system  of  pooling  contracts. 
These  ai*e  accordingly  legalized  and  enforced.  Tney  are  carried  on  to  an  extent 
undreamed  of  in  America.  They  have  both  traffic  pools  and  money  pools.  .  There 
are  pools  between  state  roads  and  private  roads,  between  railroaas  and  water 
routes." 

REMEDIAL  LEOISLATION  DCFERATIVB. 

This  lonff  study  and  experience,  the  logical  conclusions  and  usages  abroad  and 
the  mutually  beneficial  results  which  followed  the  practical  adoption  of  these 
policies  in  those  great  countries,  can  not  be  intelligently  ignored  in  our  own 
lai^er  and  more  &oublous  areas  by  mere  denunciations  that  the  purpose  is 
akin  to  monopolies,  trusts,  etc.,  although  our  rates  average  so  much  less  than 
those  which  prevail  in  those  nations  having  quasi-sanction  or  enforceable  con- 
tracts. Here  our  presumably  harmonious  States  defeat  our  just  purposes, 
whereas  jealous  a^acent  nationalitiee  abroad  assist  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem. 

OBJBOnONS  TO  FOOUNa. 

The  most  recent  authoritative  criticism  of  pooling  was  made  by  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  The  Forum  for  December, 
1897.  l^at  article  was  largely  in  answer  to  myself  ^  and  I  have  anticipated  most 
of  his  grounds  in  other  parts  of  this  paper,  but  I  wiU  reply  a  little  further. 

He  first  conceded  that  **most  people  who  have  examined  this  question  con- 
clude that  the  risht  to  make  poolmg  contracts  would,  to  a  large  extent,  do  away 
with  the  demoralization  of  rates  and  the  consequent  disastrous  results  to  both 
railways  and  public,  and  that  permission  to  make  such  contract  should  be  given." 

He  then  asks,  as  you  do  of  me:  **  If,  then,  great  advantage  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  pooling  legislation,  why  is  it  that  many  people  well  informed  on 
the  subject  oppose  the  passage  of  such  a  law?  " 
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I  now  qnoto  from  his  own  oomments,  ?talicmDg  them  in  part,  and  answer  them 
briefly: 

This  fairly  concedes  aU  **  competitive 
forces;"  not  merely  '* straggles"  and 
"strifes"  and  "rate  wars,"  but  shows 
that  the  railways  must  submit  to  water 
rates  also,  which  are  the  greatest "  com- 
petitive forces." 

A  "  struggle  of  the  fiercest  kind  "  is 
not  comx>etition  in  any  due  railway, 
national,  or  legislative  meaning,  nor 
have  the  redactions  been  mainly  dae  to 
that  caose. 


(a)  That  the ' '  enormoos  decrease  "  of 
railway  earnings  "alto^ther  in  the 
case  of  interstate  traffic  "  IS  due  *  *  * 
"  to  the  action  of  competitive  forces." 


(b)  That  *  *  *  "  there  is  between 
those  (rail)  carriers  a  continual  struggle 
of  the  fiercest  kind  for  competitive  busi- 
ness" *   »  *   "and  to  which   *  *  * 

the  above  reduction  is  mainly  due." 

*    *    * 


"A  reduction  in  the  rates  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  would  force 
daum  the  corresponding  rates  at  other 
points."  «  «  *  «<  The  purpose  of  a 
pooling  law  is  to  eliminate  entirely  from 
railway  oi)erations,  with  regard  to  the 
traffic  wmch  it  wecto,  the  factor  of 
railway  competition." 

♦  ♦  *  "  Let  us  take  two  x>oints  like 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  *  •  • 
They  are  connected  by  six  lines  of  rail- 
way, with  no  water  connection  to  com- 
plicate the  situation.  »  *  »  Each  of 
these  six  railroads  is  seeking  to  obtain 
the  business  which  moves  between  the 
two  cities.  ♦  *  *  When  other  induce- 
mente  fail,  it  reduces  the  rate." 

'  'Assume  that  a  pooling  law  is  passed 
and  that  a  pooling  contract  is  made  be 
tween  these  carriers."  •  *  *  "What 
is  the  objection  to  legalizing  that  con- 
tract? The  common  law  declares  it 
illegal  as  ap^inst  public  policy,  and 
while  there  is  current,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
upon  the  subject  of  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies" *  ♦  ♦  "  the  monopoly  of  a  ne- 
cessity should  be  guarded  agamst." 


(c)  ♦  *  *  "A  traneportation  trust 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  trusts,  be- 
cause it  absolutdy  dominates  the  situa- 
tion."   ♦    •    » 

"Whatever  traffic  passes  between 
Chicago  and  Kansas  Ci^  musty  assum- 
ing them  to  be  the  onlv  lines,  pass  over 
one  of  the  six  lines  of  railroad  which 
are  parties  to  that  contract."  *  *  « 
* '  It  can  not  be  denied,  therefore,  that  this 
combination  of  raibroods  controls  the 
traffic  between  Kansas  City  and  Chi- 


To  "/oroedown"  corresponding  rates 
at  other  xxnnts  than  those  where  tiie 
fierce  stn^les  ensued  is  not  comi>eti- 
tion,  nor  is  it  shown  that  other  xx>into 
are  entitled  to  such  rates  by  any  com- 
petition, except  those  of  markets, 
because  many  of  the  "other  x>oint8" 
were  local  and  would  have  but  one 
railway. 

No  railway  pool  here  or  abroad  has 
ever  indicated  an  intent,  or  operated  in 
practice,  to  "entirely  eliminate"  com- 
petition. It  continues,  and  in  no  case 
abolishes  it,  but  it  regulates  it.  Mr. 
Prouty*s  illustration  lacks  the  essential 
logic  of  fact.  Boate  run  from  Kimsas 
City  to  St.  Louis,  and  do  "  complicate 
the  situation,"  because  theylimit  many 
important  rates  between  KauBas  City 
and  CMcago. 

Bail  lines  Kansas  City  to  Memphis, 
thence  water  to  and  via  New  Orleans, 
also  govern  many  rates  via  Chicago  to 
New  Y  ork.  So  do  rail  lines  Kansas  City 
to  Qalveston,  thence  via  Gulf  water 
lines. 

If,  as  averred,"  it,"  i.  e.^one  company, 
reduces  not  only  the  through  rates  for 
itself,  but  via  all  lines  and  all  interme- 
diate rates  by  the  ox>eration  of  law,  it 
should  not  have  that  power.  It  is  in 
no  sense  true  competiuon,  and  if  such 
strife  ceased  by  pooling,  and  all  the  car- 
riers concerned  endeavored  to  restore 
and  observe  jointly  the  former  agreed 
legal  tariffs  assumed  to  be  reasonable, 
it  would  not  be  a  monopoly  more  tlum 
in  the  first  instance  without  a  pool,  ^e 
real  monopoly  consists  in  encouraging 
and  giving  one  road  such  great  x>ower 
and  laudinig  it  as  the  victor  of  competi- 
tion. 

No  pool  ever  dominated  any  traffic 
situation. 

A  transportation  trust  never  has  been, 
and  cauiot  be  formed  by  pooling,  be- 
cause the  individual  companies  con- 
tinue their  rival  efforts  by  bettered 
facilities,  rather  than  by  rebated  rates, 
because  of  the  water  rivalry  so  often  set 
forth  and  because  of  commercial  con- 
tests involving  rates.  The  trust  view 
may  be  and  is  more  incited  and  quickly 
secured  by  consolidation,  which  the  re- 
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cago  more  absolutely  than  any  other 
trust  could  control  a  thing  of  common 
necessity,  with  the  exception  of  the  sup- 
ply of  gas,  or  electric  light,  or  water. '^ 


(d)  ♦  *  •  "Nowattheendof  six 
months  some  one  of  the  six  lines  looks  over 
the  income  sJieet  and  ascertains  that, 
uix>n  a  particnlar  basis,  it  is  not  earn- 
ing what  it  is  **  entitled '"  to. 

The  matter  is  taken  np  with  the  other 
members  of  the  x>ool;  it  is  agreed  that 
the  rates  are  too  low,  that  they  ought 
to  be  advanced  somewhat;  and,  accord- 
ingly, an  advance  is  made.  Would  or 
would  not  this  be  the  result?  If  not, 
why? 


(e)  "Almost  every  reduction  (i.  e., 
of  rates)  has  been  a  rate-^war  reduction; 
and  who  is  to  say  whether  it  was  jus- 
tifiable or  unjustifiable?  ♦  *  ♦  out 
let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  the 
shearing  is  for  the  wool,  not  for  the 
comfort  of  the  animal.*' 


fusal  to  permit  mutual  contractB  is  now 
greatly  stimulating.  Even  that  fonnof 
concentration  can  not  dominate  trans- 
portation, for  causes  recited  and  reiter- 
ated, and  unanswered  by  facts.  If  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  bought  every  railroad  lead- 
ing from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  every 
American  port  from  Newport  News  to 
Boston,  he  would  not  then  "dominate 
the  issue,"  for  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  Savannah  would 
still  be  open-door  ports,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the 
Erie  Canal,  our  laws,  and  Canadian  rail 
rivalry  would  continue  as  potent  and 
forceful  as  now.  This  seems  too  clear 
for  more  argument. 

So  if  one  man  bought  the  six  lines 
between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  and 
thereby  made  his  power  more  absolute 
than  any  pool  could,  he  would  then  be 
compelled  to  buy  all  the  lines  from 
Omaha,  Sioux  City,  and  St.  Paul  to 
Chicago,  and  from  Kansas  City  to  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Gal- 
veston, to  have  anything  even  approach- 
ing a  trust  or  monopoly.  Even  then 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  River  car- 
riers would  smash  his  "  trust." 

As  he  asks  why,  I  will  answer:  Even 
if  some  one  company  "looks  over  the 
income  sheet"  etc.,  it  can  only  see  its 
own  net  results.  To  aver  that  all  "  the 
other  members  of  the  pool**  would 
nevertheless,  as  he  predicts,  regard  the 
rates  as  "too  low  "and  all  thereupon 
afi^ree  to  advance  them  for  the  benefit 
of  that  one  company,  shows  how  some 
of  our  public  men  use  inexpert  conjec- 
ture as  the  equivalent  of  fact  and  expe- 
rience. No  case  can  be  adduced  from 
any  source  in  proof  of  the  pure  surmise 
advanced,  and  there  never  was  such  an 
instance  in  any  country. 

As  to  why  the  rates  could  not  be  there- 
upon unduly  advanced,  I  have  shown 
in  the  comment  next  preceding. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  article,  Mr. 
Prouty  said:  "Water  competition  has 
been  a  x)otential  factor  in  the  reduction. " 

If  "  almost  every  reduction  "  of  rates 
"has  been  a  rate-vxir  reduction"  it 
clearly  entitled  the  contestants  to  a 
restoration  of  the  reasonable  ante-bel- 
lum conditions. 

The  various  railway  companies,  after 
the  usual  consultations  between  them- 
selves and  with  shippers,  are  the  more 
proper  ones  to  decide  if  the  rate  was 
just  in  the  first  instance. 

The  statement  is  most  inaccurate  from 
national  railway  commissioners.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  vast  reductions  in  rates 
throughout  the  nation  on  all  lines  in  20 
years  have  been  caused  by  rate  wars. 
Those  wars  have  been  minor  factors 
compared  with  the  great  causes  I  have 
set  out;  and  in  many  instances  they 
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(/)  That  it  is  argued  "*  •  »  that 
a  pooling  bill  should  be  enacted  because 
the  present  law  is  not  obeyed." 


(g)  ' '  But  if  the  formation  of  this  con- 
tract were  legalized,  would  there  be 
nothing  to  restrain  these  lines  from  an 
arbitrary  advance  in  rates?" 

Certainly.  "Precisely  the  same  in- 
fluences which  operate  in  other  business 
relations  would  operate  here."  »  *  * 
"Any  considerable  advance  in  rates 
consequent  upon  the  passage  of  a  pool- 
ing bill  would  raise  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation which  would  si)eedily  repeal  the 
law  itself." 


Qi)  "In  the  last  ten  years  the  changes 
have  been  mostly  downward.    In  the 
ten  years  following  the  enactment  of  a 
pooling  law,  they  would  be  mostly  up 
ward." 


(t)  '  'It  may  not  be  that  the  Boston  and 
Maine  would  pool  with  a  Los  Angeles 
line,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  a 
line  having  its  terminus  at  Galveston 
would  pool  with  another  line  having  its 
terminus  in  Boston." 


were  greatest  when  there  were  no  wars 
at  all .  As  for  example  in  the  coal ,  iron , 
lumber,  limestone,  ore,  and  other  lead- 
ing rates  of  the  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  Central,  Illinois  Central,  and  other 
systems. 

The  present  law  is  not  only  not 
obeyed,  but  so  the  commission  says,  it 
is  impracticable  of  efficient  administra- 
tion in  its  essence:  i.  e. ,  the  stoppage  of 
discriminations.  If  to  justly  reenact 
the  law  with  x>ooling  legalized,  solely 
because  the  present  law  is  not  obeyed 
would  best  stop  that  great  abuse,  that 
ground  would  alone  warrant  such  ac- 
non.  That,  however,  is  an  incidental, 
and  not  at  all  the  main  argument. 

Those  shippers  and  railways  who 
profit  by  non-obeyance  of  the  law  are 
the  ones  who  constanUy  and  most  stren- 
uously oppose  the  legalized  contract 
proposal.  They  are  negatively  aided  by 
law,  the  views  set  forti  by  Mr.  Prouty 
and  the  amendments  proposed.  Tms 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  prior  as- 
sertion that  legalized  contract  would 
"  eliminate  competition,"  be  more  abso- 
lute "  than  any  other  trust,"  and  would 
"  dominate  the  situation." 

If  precisely  t^e  "same  influences" 
would  operate  upon  railways  as  ux>on 
trade,  why  should  not  trade  and  rail- 
ways both  be  legislated  for,  and  why 
are  advances  and  greater  profits  in  the 
prices  of  general  merchandise  and  larger 
special  industries  hailed  as  proofs  of 
national  prosperity  while  slight  ad- 
vances in  rreight  charges,  largely  paid 
by  foreign  consignees  and  senders,  and 
caused  by  higher  prices  for  material, 
are  denounced  as  a  cause  for  "storms 
of  indignation?" 

Further,  if  such  indignation  could 
speedily  repeal  the  law,  wherein  lies  the 
danger  of  a  trial  of  such  amendments 
to  it? 

Keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween due  tariff  rates  and  undue  rebated 
rates,  this  purely  conjectural  assertion 
recalls  the  foolish  prophetic  averment 
of  the  Windom  Committee,  appointed 
in  1874,  entirely  disproved  by  the  later 
history  of  transportation,  that  national 
railway  ownership  and  control  were 
"  the  only  means  of  securing  and  main- 
taining reliable  and  effective  competi- 
tion between  the  railways. "  Mr.  Prouty 
says  that  government  ownership  keeps 
up  rates  abroad. 

I  quote  this  to  show  another  of  the 
pure  conjectures  upon  which  a  govern- 
mental railway  commissioner  bases  an 
unwarranted  opinion,  unfounded  in  any 
fact.  It  is  not  * '  reasonably  certain , "  as 
averred,  but  certainly  improbable,  im- 
practicable, and  without  precedent 
either  in  intent  or  result. 
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(k)  '*  Competition  givefl  a  low  rate ; 
bnr  it  xnx)diice8  a  sncceasion  of  evils 
which  are  deplorable.  Pooling  ♦  ♦  • 
puts  into  the  hands  of  the  camera  ab90- 
hUe  power  over  the  rate.    ♦    •    •  " 


(I)  **Ab  water  competition  does  not 
stop  with  the  shore,  so  the  influence  of 
pomingcontracts  wonld  not  ceaae  with 
the  twflflc  to  which  they  refer."    •    •    * 

"Once  give  railway  companies  the 
right  to  make  contracts  by  which  com- 

getitive  business  is  controlled,  and  yon 
ave  strengthened  them  immensely  in 
respect  to  aJl  their  business." 


(m)  "♦  *  *  that  in  nearly  every 
country  on  the  Continent  where  x>oolinK 
is  i)ermitted  the  Government  owns  and 
citrates  either  all  the  railways  or  one 
or  more  important  railway  lines;  in  the 
latter  case,  exercising  a  much  stricter 
8Ux>ervi8ion  over  the  others  tnan  we 
have  ever  deemed  possible." 


This  induces  the  inauiriee :  What  i$ 
a  low  rate,  and  who  snail  decide  that 
question  ?  How  does  pooling  give  "the 
carriers  absolute poioer  over  rates  "  when 
he,  himself,  says  elsewhere  in  the  same 
article: 

* 'Water  competition  has  been  a  po- 
tential factor  in  the  reduction." 

"  There  c«n  be  no  question  that  the 
rates  on  grain  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  ♦  *  *  is  for  some  months 
a  controlling  element." 

Also,  that:  "A  reduction  in  the  rates 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  would 
'  force  down '  the  corresponding  rate  at 
ot?ier -poiniia," 

Still  further,  the  railways  have  never 
asked  for  an  unlimited  or  unregulated 
right  to  pool. 

If  the  published  rates  are  reasonable 
and  are  maintained  by  means  of  legal- 
ized pools  at  the  traffic  centOTS,  meey 
should  be  equally  observed  at  local 
points  at  the  same  or  properly  gradu- 
ated charges,  as  provided  by  me  **  long 
and  short  naul "  clause  of  the  act. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  addition  "of 
immense  streuffth,"  but  immense  jtistiee, 
and  is  required  by  law  to  avoid  prefer- 
ences for  localities.  Moreover,  m  the 
present  complaint  that  rates  locally  are 
maintained,  while  at  central  points  they 
are  cut.  Why,  again,  should  not  our 
railways  be  jujstly  strengthened,  instead 
of  continually  weakened? 

This  clearly  begs  my  (question.  No 
railway  in  Great  Britain,  pooled  or 
otherwise,  is  owned,  controll^,  or  ope- 
rated by  its  Gk>vemment,  and  the  Eng- 
lish system  is  constantly  held  up  to  our 
admiration.  They  are  all  free  to '  *  pool," 
and  many  of  them  do  so.  I  have  snown 
the  British  and  Continental  practices, 
and  repeat  the  unanswered  query,  viz: 
Why  does  a  policy,  endorsed  by  tiie  Gov- 
ernments of  Europe  as  to  the  railways 
under  governmental,  or  private,  or 
blended  control,  wise  as  a  means  to 
commercial  stability,  uniformity,  and 
reasonableness  of  national  and  interna- 
tional rates,  become  "unwise,"  "re- 
strictive," "dominating,"  "absolute," 
"  monoxK>listic,"  and  creative  of  trusts, 
in  America,  at  one-half  the  foreign 
rates? 

He  says  that  some  foreign  Gk>vem- 
ments  "  own  and  ox>erate  either  aU  the 
railways  or  one  or  more  important  rail- 
way lines." 

Conceded,  but  I  do  not  concede  that  a 
Parliament  of  the  goverments  of  Peel, 
or  Palmerston,  or  Gladstone,  or  of  Ca- 
vour,  or  Bismarck,  or  Thiers  were  com- 
mercially more  ignorant  than  the  Con- 
gresses of  Hayes,  or  Cleveland,  or  Ebr- 
rison. 

Again,  the  statement  seems  to  sustain 
rather  than  refute  my  claim  that,  if  our 
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(n)  Mr.  Pronty  asked  if  the  Joint 
Traffic  ABSociation  would  submit  to  the 
English  measure  of  regulation. 


Gk)vemment  owned  its  railways,  as  the 
Windom  committee  advised  we  should, 
it  would  resort  to  the  same,  or  an  equiv- 
alent, European  system  to  preserve 
equal,  stable,  and  just  rates. 

Mr.  Prouty  made  no  answer  whatever 
to  the  striking  parallels  of  railway  with 
governmental  or  tele^aph  charges. 

I  would  unhesitatmffly  so  advise,  if 
the  same  rates  and  methods  are  allowed 
and  legalized.  I  discuss  fully  elsewhere 
the  English  system. 


Mr.  Prouty  concluded  his  adverse  argument  bv  stating: 
The  writer  does  not  oppose  the  enactment  of  a  x>ooling  bill." 


*  *  "For 
the  reasons  stated  bv  Mr.'Blanchard,  and  for  many  reasons  which  he  does  not 
state,  most  people  who  have  examined  this  question  conclude  that  the  right  to 
make  pooling  contracts  would,  to  a  large  extent,  do  away  with  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  rates,  and  the  consequent  disastrous  results  to  both  railroads  and  public; 
and  that  x>ermission  to  make  such  contracts  ought  to  be  given.'' 

He  proceeds  to  discuss  the  limitations  under  which  such  authority  should  be 
granted.    I  present  and  argue  them  next. 

Twenty-Third. 

the  intebstate  act— its  powers  and  defects. 

Your  topical  i)aragraph8  54,  55,  and  56  cite  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
the  commission,  their  present  scope  and  ix>wers,  their  defects  and  the  proposed 
remedies  therefor,  and  invite  comparisons  with  the  authority  possessed  by  the 
English  Bailway  Commission. 

Tne  conditions  which  led  to  the  act  of  1886  were  dealt  with  fully  in  the  Win- 
dom reix>rt  of  1878  and  the  Beasan  bill  of  1879,  and  were  reported  upon  again 
more  comprehensively  by  the  CuJlom  committee  January  18, 1886. 

The  last  held  the  American  railway  system  to  eighteen  (18)  counts,  eleven 
([11)  of  which  related  to  discriminations,  the  other  seven  to  undue  rates  and  cap- 
italizations, managements,  classifications,  and  engaging  in  extraneous  business. 
Time  and  improved  procedures  have  substantially  non-suited  six  of  the  other 
complaints. 

The  stripped  fact  is  that  the  act  did  not  protect  the  public  and  railways  impar- 
tially, and  was,  therefore,  unjust.  To  stimulate  so-called  "  competition,"  it  was 
not  made  applicable  to  parallel  water  carriers.  It  regarded  the  railways  as  alone 
responsible  lor  all  the  conditions  condemned,  and,  although  it  applied  theoretical 
pneiuJties  to  shippers  who  procured  preferences  it  devolved  the  practical  correc- 
tions of  all  transportation  errors  upon  the  railways  alone. 

Its  provisions  were  all  antagonistic  and  none  remedial,  nor  did  it  create  or  fos- 
ter that  mutual  interest  between  Government  and  carriers  essential  to  its  success. 
It  held  to  the  exploded  perversion  that  railway  warfare  is  synonymous  with  busi- 
ness competition.  It  fostered  the  fallacv  that  while  rates  must  be  alike  via  one 
railway  it  was  desirable  and  legal  that  they  be  different  upon  rival  railways  to 
insure  so-called  competition,  or  else  that,  however  different  in  facilities  and  con- 
ditions, all  rival  railways  could  obtain  equal  rates  and  fares.  It  did  not  recog- 
nize the  palpable  fact  that  ten  different  rates  on  ten  railways  were  as  disturbing 
and  discriminating  as  ten  rates  on  one  railway,  and  that  therefore  the  poorest  and 
most  reckless  railway  can  make  the  competing  rates  for  all  the  others. 

Finally  it  encountered  legal  reverses  wnich  induced  railway  laxity  in  its  observ- 
ance, and  it  has  not  corrected  the  evils  which  argued  for  its  passage.  Here,  more 
than  in  foreign  countries,  because  of  our  ^eater  area  and  more  complex  condi- 
tions, mere  mandates  against  discriminations  and  excesses  have  failed  and  will 
ever  fail  until  they  give  the  parties  affected  a  common  interest  to  obey  the  law 
and  because  the  act,  as  it  now  standa^  does  not  protect  upright  carriers  or  shippers 
against  the  encroachments  of  others  less  so. 

THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  ACT. 

As  to  the  defects  of  the  act,  the  evidence  is  not  only  general,  but  official  and 

recent. 
Interstate  Commissioner  Clement  said  at  Denver,  August  11, 1899: 
*«  ♦    «    *    the  law  has  not  been  found  to  mean  and  accomplish  what  its  authors 

intended."    ♦    *    * 
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Mr.  Clement  does  not  explain  how  he  has  knowledge  of  the  intent  of  its  authors, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  inten>reted  a  different  intent. 

**  Now,  after  the  operation  and  test  of  this  act,  as  slightly  amended,  for  more 
than  12  years,  the  same  causes  of  complaint  and  grievance  in  a  large  measure  still 
exist." 

Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  commission,  said  on  the  same  occasion: 

'^  The  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  State  in  respect  of  public  carriage  are 
in  many  respects  so  indennite  as  to  1>b  little  more  than  guides,  and  so  imperfect 
as  to  be  extremely  difficult  of  application."    *    *    * 

ct «  *  «  ^jj^  railroads  of  the  country  should  be  regarded  in  their  entirety  and 
treated,  so  far  as  possible,  as  a  single  system  for  all  the  purposes  of  legal  regu- 
lation."   ♦    *    ♦ 

I  remark  in  passing  that  this  is  the  strongest  form  of  x>ool. 

*'No  just  theory  of  legislation  will  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  public 
alone  are  in  need  of  protection  and  that  the  railroads  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
Such  a  view  is  unfair  and  illogical." 

^*  The  sufficient  scheme  of  legislation,  therefore,  will  recognize  the  possibility  of 
wrongdoing  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other,  *  *  *  and  while  equipping  the 
shipper  with  ample  protection  will  also  furnish  the  carrier  with  all  needful 
defenses." 

**  Nor  can  these  beneficent  ends  be  reached,  in  my  judgment,  without  confer- 
ring uix>n  the  railroad  corporations  privileges  of  association  and  rights  of  contract 
witn  each  other  which  are  denied  by  existing  laws." 

Le^slation  framed  on  these  wise  lines  can  be  made  mutually  effective,  other- 
wise it  can  not. 

The  act  has,  nevertheless,  secured  more  publicity  of  rates,  lessened  oi)en  rate- 
wars,  has  more  justly  scaled  and  equalized  Iouk  and  short-haul  rates,  both  at  inter- 
mediate common  points  and  at  local  stations,  nas  exercised  beneficial  warning  or 
X>olice  powers,  has  silenced  much  unjust  clamor  against  railways,  has  softened 
the  railway  attitude  toward  the  public,  has  been  mutualljjr  educational,  and  has 
been  in  the  main  well  administered,  but  secret  discriminations  have  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  have  greatly  increased.  I  am  not,  therefore,  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  commission's  value  is  not  much  greater  than  its  cost. 

The  insufficiencies  of  the  act  and  its  relapses  have  proceeded  mainly  from  the 
legislative  refusal  to  confirm  the  only  practical  plan  commended  by  the  CuUom 
report,  viz,  to  give  all  well-intending  shippers  and  carriers  a  joint  interest  and 
governmental  authoritv  to  resist  demoralizations  in  rates  and  fares  by  mutual 
contract.  The  adopted  act  followed  foreign  precedents,  our  own  former  usage, 
and  the  CuUom  rex)ort  only  to  this  point.  There  it  stopx>ed.  This  was  as  if  con- 
sulting physicians  adhered  to  the  discredited  cures  used  by  earlier  science  but 
disregaraed  the  latest  and  best  discovery  for  the  disease  treated  and  then  blamed 
the  patient  for  his  relapses.  It  was  as  if  Congress  had  refused  to  enact  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  own  and  the  world's  army  and  navy  fiscal  and  diplomatic 
experts  for  the  public  welfare  and  security. 

Railway  officers  and  patrons  can  not  be  legislated  into  mutual  rectitude  when 
otherwise  disposed,  for  even  the  Divine  laws  have  not  done  that.  They  must  be 
afforded  some  positive  aids  to  betterment. 

The  reasons  tor  mutual  conciliation  and  cooperation  are  apparent : 

Favored  shippers  oppose  all  methods  to  defeat  rebates;  weak  lines  will  not  be 
without  business,  and  therefore  pay  drawbacks  to  get  it;  and  strong  lines  will 
not  permanently  permit  its  diversion  but  will  make  the  ratos  equal,  a  course 
which  is  commercially  desirable;  indeed  essential,  although  it  may  be  reluctantly 
and  illegally  done  by  drawbacks.  Devices  and  concealed  rates,  therefore,  ensue 
largely,  which  are  iUogically  urged  by  some  as  desirable  ''competition"  and 
"  public  benefits,"  whereas  they  are  disciiminations,  pure  and  simple. 

Proceeding  to  the  failures  of  the  act,  and  the  best  cures  therefor,  an  amended 
law  should,  m  my  judgment,  proceed  upon  very  brief  leading  principles : 

(a)  That  some  standards  or  railway  rates  and  fares  and  aome  carrying  rules 
and  conditions  must  be  reasonable. 

(b)  That,  being  found  reasonable  in  effect  and  being  possessed  with  a  public 
interest,  the  Qovemment  should,  after  such  rates  are  filed  with  the  commission 
and  not  by  it  objected  to,  and  by  direct  affirmative  action,  aid  the  railway  com- 
panies in  their  observance  and  enforcement  as  it  observes  and  enforces  its  own 
tariffs,  its  arbitrations,  its  treaty  obligations,  its  international  postal  unions,  the 
written  and  unwritten  laws  of  war,  and  all  other  expressed  or  implied  obligations 
incurred  on  behalf  of  its  people. 

(c)  That  this  is  the  essential  and  onlv  means  to  the  stoppage  of  the  discrimina- 
tions justly  complained  of,  and  the  failures  of  the  act  in  that  respect. 
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These  premiees  being  tmassailable.  npon  what  defensible  gronnds  can  the 
nation  continne  to  disregard  the  nnoiBputed  precedents,  facts,  and  obligations 
involved  and  rely,  as  to  the  greatest  agency  of  advancement  the  conntry  poEh 
sesses,  nxK>n  the  present  inadequate  and  unenforced  act  or  any  amendments 
thereof  which  fail  to  recognize  and  enact  these  basic  principles? 

TWENTY-FOUBTH. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  THE  FIRST  INTENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  FROM  THE  ACT,   AND 

FROM  THE  DECISIONS  UNDER  IT. 

I  leave  to  others  the  legal  argument  under  this  imx>ortant  head,  but  there  are 
two  or  three  salient  ix>ints  which  deserve  to  be  alwavs  remembered. 

The  Annapolis  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  declared  one  of  its  objects  to 
be  "to  devise  means  for  the  uniform  regulation  of  trade. '* 

Its  primal  purpose  was  to  prevent  a  State — ^not  a  carrier — ^from  making  trade 
discriminations  against  the  products  of  other  States.  No  railway  then  existed  in 
the  world,  and  the  interstate  act,  especially  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  is  not 
the  * 'uniform  regulation  of  trade,"  but  only  of  one  and  often  the  smallest  element 
of  the  trade.    Nor  is  it  regulation—it  is  control,  legislation,  and  administration. 

''The  first  important  act  of  Congress  respecting  interstate  commerce  was 
passed  June  15, 1886.  It  authorized  railroads  chartered  by  the  several  States  to 
combine  with  roads  of  other  States."  "Its  object  was  to  prevent  the  States  from 
impeding  commerce,"  the  commerce  which  the  railways  most  desired  should  be 
interchanged. 

The  Cullom  report  of  January,  1886,  said:  **♦  *  *  it  would  be  inexpedient 
and  impracticable  to  attempt  to  adjust  existing  inequalities  by  any  system  of 
rates  established  by  legislation." 

It  also  said:  "  *  *  *  But  it  is  questionable  whether  a  commission,  or  any 
similar  body  of  men,  could  successfully  perform  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
involving  as  it  would  infinite  labor  and  investigation,  exact  knowledge  as  to 
thousandiB  of  details,  and  the  adjustment  of  a  vast  variety  of  conflicting  interests." 

A  few  months  after  the  first  commission  organized  it  declined — ^in  the  case  of 
Thatcher  v.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company — to  fix  certain  rates, 
saying: 

"It  IS  therefore  impossible  to  fix  them  in  this  case  even  if  the  commission  had 
the  power  to  fix  rates  generally — which  it  has  not.  Its  power  in  resx)ect  to  rates 
is  to  determine  whether  those  which  the  roads  impose  are,  for  any  reason,  in  con- 
flict with  the  statutes." 

The  syllabus  in  the  Texas  and  Pacific  case  v.  The  Interstate  Commission, 
decided  March  80, 1897,  said: 

"If  the  commission  has  the  ix>wer  of  its  own  motion  to  promulgate  general 
decrees  or  orders,  which  thereby  become  rules  of  action  to  common  carriers,  such 
exertion  of  power  must  be  confined  to  the  obvious  purposes  and  directions  of  the 
statute,  since  Congress  has  not  granted  it  legislative  powers." 

That  the  commission  has  not  since  then  acquired  tnose  rate-making  powers  is 
also  shown  by  the  Denver  report  of  August,  1899,  and  by  the  commission's  urgent 
advocacy  of  the  amendments  now  proposed.  Therefore  every  proposal  it  has 
officially  made  since  its  organization  tends  and  more  lately  intends  to  restrict 
competent  railway  administration  to  enlarge  inexperienced  and  prejudiced  con- 
trol uix>n  the  dangerous  margin  of  1  vote,  and  to  secure  the  powers  not  given  it 
by  the  act  it  administers  and  thus  far  denied  to  it  by  the  courts. 

TWENTY-FlFTH. 
COMPARISON  WITH  THE  ENOUSH  SYSTEM. 

To  intrench  our  position,  and  responsive  to  your  tomcal  inquiry  No.  66,  as  well 
as  Commissioner  Prouty's  inquiries  of  me  m  his  Forum  article,  I  desire  to 
compare  the  existing  English  system  with  our  system  of  supervision  as  the  act 
now  reads. 

The  Parliamentary  regulation  of  the  railways  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland — which,  of  course,  does  not  extend  over  Canada  or  Australia-— is  com- 
prised within  the  railway  and  canal  traffic  act  of  1888,  and  amendments,  and  the 
previous  unrepealed  acts  relating  to  the  same  general  subject. 

That  act  constituted  a  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  of  two  commissioners 
appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  ^e  Board  of  Trade,  to  hold  office  during 
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good  behavior,  and  three  ex-ofOcio  commissioiiers.  One  of  the  appointed  com- 
mlBsioners  must  have  railway  experience  and  knowledge. 

These  constitute  a  court  of  record.  The  ex-officio  cominlfwi  oners  must  be 
judges  of  the  superior  courts — one  for  Scotland,  one  for  England,  and  one  for 
Ireland— each  apx>ointed  by  its  Lord  Chancellor  for  not  less  than  5  years. 

Certain  designated  local  authorities  and  associations  may  complain  to  this  com- 
mission or  appear  in  opposition. 

I  owe  what  follows,  mainly,  to  the  incisive  arguments  of  Attorney  Hines,  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  Company,  and  substantially  quote  the 
language  of  his  able  paper. 

Tne  English  commission  *'  *  *  *  is  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  of  con- 
traventions of  the  railway  regulation  acts.  It  may  exercise  43ertain  powers  of 
arbitration,  and  its  approval  is  required  to  certain  agreements  between  railways 
or  railwajrs  and  canals.  It  may  also  order  through  rates  under  carefxd  restric- 
tions provided  bv  law,  and  it  may,  when  a  railway  owns  a  canal,  order  changes 
in  canal  rates  wnen  necessary  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  canal 
to  the  railway.  It  is  also  requirea  to  report  to  Parliament  when,  in  its  opinion, 
the  working  of  steamboats  by  a  railway  prejudicially  affects  the  public  interest. 

Though  in  some  resx>ects  the  powers  of  this  commission  exceed  the  powers  of 
courts  generally,  jet  no  duties  are  imposed  upon  it  which  would  tend  to  impair 
its  fairness  and  judicial  character.  The  commission  does  not  originate  com- 
plaints; it  does  not  proceed  uxx>n  its  own  motion;  it  is  not  charged  with  inquiring 
mto  the  management  of  railways;  it  has  no  administrative  supervision  of  any  (3 
the  details  of  railway  operation;  it  is  not  charged  with  detecting  violations  of  the 
law  or  of  bringing  about  prosecutions  therefor;  its  duty  is  to  hear  the  complaints 
duly  brought  before  it  by  proper  complainants  and  to  determine  what,  if  any, 
relief  is  proper  under  the  law. 

Thus,  in  vital  respects,  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  procedure  differs 
radically  from  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Its  two  appointed 
commissioners  are  appointed  for  life,  and  one  of  them  must  be  of  experience  in 
railway  matters.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  are  appointed  simply 
for  6  years,  there  is  no  requirement  that  any  of  them  shall  have  railway  experience, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  in  railway  matters  acts  as  a  hindrance  to  their 
appointments. 

The  three  ex  officio  British  commissioners  are  judges  of  the  superior  courts  and 
continue  to  act  as  judges  in  the  other  superior  courts  when  their  services  are  not 
needed  on  the  commission.  All  this  is  an  additional  guaranty  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commission  will  be  characterized  by  a  judicial  temper,  which  is  all 
important.  There  is  no  corresponding  guaranty  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate 
Commission. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  guaranty  of  fairness  and  justice  in  the  work  of  the 
English  commission  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  performs  no  function  which  would 
be  calculated  to  disqualify  a  judge  f  jr  the  impartial  exeicise  of  his  high  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Interstate  Commission  is  giv^n  supervision  of  various 
details  of  railway  management;  it  is  given  and  asks  for  more  inquisitorial  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  railway  violations  of  the  law;  it  may  institute  com- 
plaints in  Its  own  name;  it  may  cause  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  to  punish 
violations  of  the  law.  By  section  12  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  the  Inter- 
state Commission  is  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  business 
of  carriers,  and  is  required  to  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the  manner  and  method 
in  which  the  same  is  conducted,  and  is  given  the  right  to  obtain  from  the  carriers 
full  and  complete  information  necessary  to  enable  tne  commission  to  perform  the 
duties  and  carry  out  the  objects  for  wmch  it  was  created.  The  Interstate  Com- 
mission is  authorized  and  required  to  execute  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  and  upon  the  request  of  the  commission,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  district 
attorney  of  the  United  States  to  whom  the  commission  may  apply  to  institute 
and  prosecute  in  the  proper  court  all  necessary  proceedings  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  violations  of  it,  and  it 
may  subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
all  books,  papers,  etc. ,  relating  to  any  matter  under  investigation.  The  Interstate 
Commission  is  also  given  authority  to  institute  any  inquiry  on  its  own  motion  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  though  complaint  had  been  made. 
This  incites  litigation  rather  than  its  avoidance,  inasmucn  as  if  the  commission 
did  not  move  themselves,  some  complaints  mi^ht  not  be  made. 

Such  duties  and  the  character  of  detectives  imposed  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission and  its  authority  to  inaugurate  criminal  prosecutions,  as  well  as  to  prose- 
cute civil  complaints  on  its  own  motion,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  deprive  the 
commission  of  a  judicial  temperament,  and  are  not  conducive  to  the  fairness  and 
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impartiality  eesential  in  judges.  In  all  these  respects,  the  functions  of  the  Eng- 
lish commission  are  infinitely  superior.  For  the  interstate  commission,  with  itis 
present  varied  functions,  to  be  i)ermitted  to  render  juc^o^ent  against  a  railroad 
would  be  almost  like  allowing  a  man  to  be  convicted  of  murder  by  the  grand  jury 
which  had  indicted  him.  To  give  our  commission  the  power  to  inaugurate  com- 
plaints on  its  own  motion,  and  then  to  hear  and  finally  determine  those  com- 
plaints, would  be  allowing  a  partjr  to  be  the  judge  in  his  own  cause,  which  is  con- 
trary to  one  of  the  elementary  principles  of  law  and  justice,  and  such  anomalies 
would  not  be  remedied  by  allowing  appeals. 

These  com^isons  show  the  unfitness  of  the  Interstate  Commission  with  its 
present  constitution  and  functions,  and  less  so  when  enlarged  as  they  ask,  for 
acting  as  a  court,  and  they  show  that  Congress  never  intended  to  give  the  com- 
mission general  index)endent  powers  or  duties,  except  those  of  an  administrative 
body  designed  in  some  respects  to  assist  litigants  and  the  courts  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  tne  interstate  act.  This  is  made  clear  by  a  study  of  the  debates  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  courts  themselves  could  not  have  exercised 
them  if  the  interstate  commerce  act  had  left  its  enforcement  to  the  courts  aJone 
instead  of  adding  the  commission  as  an  adjunct  to  the  courts,  and  now  that  the 
courts  have  very  properly  refused  to  sanction  the  unwarranted  assumptions,  the 
commission  demands  that,  while  it  still  retains  the  right  to  act  as  admmistrative 
supervisor  of  various  detckils  of  railway  operations,  and  also  the  rights  to  act  as 
detective, prosecutor, and  complainant, it  be  given  thepowers of  a  court, and  that 
its  orders  be  enforced  as  the  judgments  of  a  court.  The  conunission  will  appeal 
in  vain  to  the  railway-regulation  law  of  England  for  any  sanction  of  an  arrange- 
ment so  rei>ugnant  to  justice. 

The  British  railway  and  canal  commission  is  emix>wered  to  award  damages 
and,  for  the  enforcement  of  its  orders,  has  all  such  powers,  rights,  and  privileges 
as  are  vested  in  a  superior  court.  Since  the  wa^  the  English  commission  is  con- 
stituted and  the  functions  conferred  on  it  all  give  it  the  dignity  of  a  court  and 
substantial  g^^aranties  of  judicial  fairness  and  just  decisions,  and  since  it  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  a  court,  it  is  proper  that  it  be  given  the  authority  of  a 
court  to  carry  out  its  orders,  which  are,  for  these  reasons,  entitied  to  as  much 
respect  as  if  made  by  any  other  court  in  the  land.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  an 
appeal  lies  from  its  decision  on  all  (^^uestions  of  law. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  aspires  to  much  greater  ix>wers  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  orders,  greatly  exceeding  those  enjoyed  by  the  railway  and 
canal  commission,  but  it  wants  its  orders  to  go  into  effect  and  to  remain  in  effect 
until  declared  unlawful  by  the  courts,  saving  a  power  in  the  courts  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  order  pending  review  omy  when  on  the  face  of  the  record  it 
plainly  appears  that  the  order  is  erroneous  in  point  of  law  or  unjust  or  unreason- 
able on  the  facts.  Since  the  court  could  seldom  say  that  such  error  or  injustice 
plainlv  appears  simply  on  the  face  of  the  record,  the  practical  result  would  be 
that  the  commission's  orders  would  be  in  effect  througnout  the  proceedings  for 
review. 

Instead  of  the  railway  and  canal  commission  of  England  serving  as  a  prece- 
dent for  giving  such  powers,  that  commission  affords  a  strong  contrary  argument. 
To  give  the  Interstate  Commission  such  powers  would  be  about  as  anomalous  as 
for  one  man  to  be  detective,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  judge  in  the  same  case. 
Certainly,  until  all  other  functions  are  eliminated  from  the  commission  and  trans- 
ferred to  some  otiier  administrative  body,  and  until  the  commission  is  restricted 
solely  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  complaints  of  violations  of  the  laws 
whicn  are  brought  before  it  by  proper  complainants,  there  should  be  no  thought 
of  giving  it  the  powers  of  a  court  to  put  its  orders  into  effect  by  execution  or  by 
any  means  whatever,  except  by  suit  in  court  for  their  enforcement. 

Even  then,  to  be  as  favorably  constituted  for  dispensing  justice  as  is  the  English 
commission,  the  members  should  be  apx)ointed  for  life;  some  of  them  shoula  be 
men  of  experience  in  railway  matters,  and  some  of  them  shoxdd  be  judges,  in 
order  to  insure  that  judicial  temperament  which  is  absolutely  necessary  &r  the 
proper  discharge  of  such  important  functions.  If  the  commission  be  made  a 
court,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will  make  it  imperative  that  its 
members  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

Not  only  does  tiie  Interstate  Commission  insist  that  it  should  be  given  the 
powers  of  a  court  to  enforce  its  orders,  but  that  it  should  be  given  power  to  make 
all  interstate  rates,  rules,  regulations,  and  classifications  throughout  the  vast  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  hold  up  as  an  example  of  the  practicability  and  pro- 
priety of  such  a  course  the  railway-regulation  laws  of  England. 

We  have  shown  how  far  the  English  railway  and  canalcommission  falls  short 
of  an  argument  for  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  powers  of  a 
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court,  and  how,  instead,  it  is  an  instmctiye  argmnent  against  any  snoh  idea. 
Likewise,  we  find  that  the  example  of  ElDgland,  in  the  matter  of  fijong  rates,  is 
opposed  to  any  snch  scheme.  No  provisions  were  made  in  ESngland  for  fixing  the 
rafiss  of  railways  except  in  the  charters  of  the  varions  railwav  companies  nntil 
the  adoption  of  the  traffic  act  of  1888,  by  which  careful  prooednre  was  provided 
for  revising  the  rates  of  carriers  through  the  board  of  trade. 

The  board  is  a  permanent  committee  of  the  privy  council,  established  by  an 
order  in  council  in  1786.  As  now  constituted,  all  the  principal  officers  of  the 
States  are  ex  officio  members,  but  the  duties  are  really  discbarged  by  the  presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  of  the  board.  The  president  is  usually  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  beiuf^  practically  a  cabinet  minister  of  trade  and  commerce.  One  of  its 
departments  is  the  railway  department,  which  is  charged  with  the  administrative 
supervision  of  railways  in  various  respects,  and  makes  inquiries  into  accidents, 
coUects  and  publishes  railway  statistics,  etc. 

The  carriers  were,  by  the  act  of  18^,  required  to  transmit  to  the  board  of 
trade  classifications  and  schedules  of  maximum  rates.  The  railroads  were  also 
to  advertise  in  the  newBpai)ers  and  post  notices  at  their  passenger  stations  of  their 
having  so  transmitted  their  schedules  and  classifications  to  that  board.  ThereuxK>n 
the  board  was  to  hear  all  parties  whom  they  considered  entitled  to  be  heard, 
and  then,  if  the  board  agrees  with  the  railways  upon  the  proposed  schedules, 
those  schedules,  or  in  the  event  of  inability  to  agree,  schedules  prepared  by  the 
board  of  trade,  were  to  be  embraced  in  a  provisional  order  to  be  transmitted  to 
Parliament,  and  the  board  of  trade  was  to  agree  on  a  bill  confirming  such  pro- 
visional order.  Our  commission  virogoees  to  call  its  orders  *'  administrative,**  for 
reasons  before  shown.  If  any  oDJections  were  made  to  such  bill,  it  had  to  be 
referred  either  to  a  select  committee  of  the  house  in  which  the  bill  had  been 
introduced  or  to  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  for  a  hearing,  and  it  was  only 
when  an  act  had  oeen  passed  in  pursuance  of  this  procedure  that  the  rates  so 
designated  should  become  binding  upon  the  railways. 

This  system  clearly  recognizes  that  the  fixing  of  such  rates  is  strictly  a  legisla- 
tive function ,  and  as  such  it  is  exercised  only  by  Parliament  itself.  Yet  the  filter- 
state  Commerce  Commission  has  used  the  system  of  railway  relation  jn  Eng- 
land as  an  argument  for  conferring  upon  it  the  power  to  fix  all  interstate  rates, 
fares  and  rules.  Thus,  according  to  its  ambitious  designs,  not  only  is  it  to  be  a 
sort  of  superintendent  of  all  interstate  railways,  and  as  such  superior  to  the 
boards  of  directors  and  presidents,  but  aj^detective  of  violations  of  the  law,  a 
prosecutor  of  the  railways  for  such  violation,  a  party  com][>lainant  agidnst  the 
railways,  and  also  a  court  in  all  matters  arising  under  the  interstate  commerce 
act,  having  all  the  x>owers  of  a  court  to  enforce  its  orders,  but  it  is  tOso  to  be  a  legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates,  fares,  and  rules  of  the  carriers.  Any 
such  mingling  of  widely  different  functions  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  government  in  the  United  States;  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
with  respect  to  any  other  and  lesser  interests  in  the  country,  and  is  not  a  power 

fiven  to  the  Treasury,  Postal,  Interior,  State,  or  other  branch  of  the  Government 
aving  a  Cabinet  minister.  Witness  the  recent  clamor  against  Secretaries  Qage 
and  Hay,  on  the  exercise  of  their  right  judgments  in  matters  requiring  legislative 
confirmation. 

The  Interstate  Commission  endeavors  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  power  it 
seeks  with  reference  to  rates  is  in  reality  a  legislative  power  by  insisting  that  it 
would  not,  under  the  power  desired,  fix  rates  in  the  nrst  instance  or  generally, 
but  that  it  would  only  fix  them  upon  complaint  and  after  finding  the  existing 
rates  unreasonable.  Congress  itself  could  not  now,  of  course,  fix  rates  in  the 
fiGTst  instance  on  any  railway  already  in  operation,  because  the  rates  have  already 
been  fixed  "in  the  first  instance.*'  As  to  thereafter  fixing  and  altering  fares, 
rules,  and  rates  generally,  the  commission's  course  is  inconsistent  with  its  present 
assertions.  Although  the  commission  now  has  no  power  to  makes  rates  at  aU,  it 
in  one  case  assumed  to  make  the  rates  on  all  the  classes  of  commodities,  embrac- 
ing over  2,000  articles,  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  eight  points  in  four  South- 
em  States,  which  virtually  affected  the  rates  to  aJl  points  in  the  South,  not  only 
from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  and  other  points  in  tne  northwestern  and  central 
territory,  but  from  all  points  in  the  East  as  well,  by  the  intimate  inter-relation  of 
most  rates  between  States. 

If  the  commission  saw  proper  to  go  into  such  a  general  rate-making  order  as 
this  when  it  had  no  x>ower  to  make  rates  and  so  misconceive  the  law,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  less  modest  if  more  and  enlarged  powers  were  actually  given  to  it,  or 
less  liable  to  error. 

The  commission  insists  that  adequate  protection  is  given  by  the  power  of  review 
by  tiie  courts;  but  the  fact  is  that  any  such  power  would  be  wholly  insufficient. 
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The  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  is  peculiarly  one  of  fact,  and  after 
the  commission  finds  the  facts  that  the  rate  is  unreasonable,  and  that  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates  designated  by  it  will  be  reasonable,  and  orders  those 
rates  to  be  observed,  this  finding  will  make  out  a  prima  facie  case.  In  view  of 
the  reluctance  of  the  courts  to  overturn  findings  of  fact  made  in  pursuance  of 
legal  principles  by  bodies  constituted  for  the  purpose,  almost  the  only  protection 
the  compames  will  have  will  be  the  right  to  nave  the  orders  of  the  commission 
set  aside  when  they  would  result  in  the  railroad  operating  at  a  loss,  or,  in  other 
words,  would  result  in  depriving  the  railroad  of  its  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  the  railroad  company  would  have  this  same  protection  if  the  rates 
were  prescribed  by  Congress  itself. 

These  considerations  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colossal  and 
summary  x>owers  which  the  commission  now  so  strenuously  demands  will  gener- 
ally be,  in  practical  effect,  just  as  expensive  and  as  binding  upK>n  the  railroads  as 
the  action  of  Congress  itself  in  the  premises.  The  commission  may  act  on  its 
own  motion.  It  will  mi&e  rates  and  fares  generally,  and  fix  rates  in  the  first 
instance  just  as  Congress  itself  might  fix  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  power 
will  be  in  effect  a  legislative  power  and  a  ix>wer  which  in  England  is  exercised  by 
Parliament. 

Therefore  to  cite  the  example  of  England  as  an  argument  for  conferring  such 
powers  Jipon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  misleading  and  absurd. 
To  confer  upon  the  commission  the  tremendous  powers  which  it  desires,  will 
not  only  maKe  it  in  effect  the  most  powerful  institution  in  this  country,  with 
Xnractically  unlimited  control,  over  its  trade  and  commerce  in  every  part,  but  it 
will  obliterate  those  well-defined  distinctions  which  have  so  long  existed  here 
between  the  various  departments  of  the  Qovemment. 

While  the  railway-regulation  laws  of  England  are  relied  on  by  the  advocates  of 
this  entirely  unnecessary  and  radical  departure  from  the  principles  of.  our  Con- 
stitution, those  laws,  if  followed,  would  defeat  the  unwise  and  needless  provision 
ambitiously  longed  for  by  the  commission.  Those  laws  afford  admirable  examples 
of  careful  observance  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judici^  dex>artments,  always  a  fundamental  principlein  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, which  would  be  most  grossly  and  unjustly  disregarded  by  conferring  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  tremendous  and  widely  differing  powers 
which  it  so  insistently  demands.  Giving  it  such  jwwers  would,  instead  of  leaving 
the  commission  as  it  intended,  and  an  adjunct  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  and 
the  courts,  make  the  law  and  the  courts  adjunct  to  the  commission;  and  nothing 
would  be  more  unlike  such  a  remarkable  condition  of  affairs  than  the  consistent 
and  well-guarded  system  of  railway  regulation  in  force  in  England. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  keep  other  distinctions  between  the  jwlicy  of  the 
English  Government  and  our  own  in  plain  view.  The  first  is  that  the  rates  in 
Great  Britain  average  double  those  in  our  country.  The  largeness  of  the  rates 
reasonably  influences  the  system  and  measure  of  regulation.  Their  higher  rates 
receive  the  most  considerate  restrictive  regulations.  Here  the  lowest  rates  are 
proposed  to  be  made  subject  to  more  stringent  and  inconsiderate  legislation  than 
any  country  of  the  earth  exercises.  The  second  is  that  in  many  details  their 
companies  receive  ampler  care  and  protection,  such  as  policing  the  stations,  grade 
crossings,  invasions  upon  the  rights  of  way,  the  contributory  neglect  of  persons 
injured,  penalties  for  securing  rates  by  wrongdoing,  the  measures  of  daniages  to 
persons,  the  legality  of  limitations  or  releases,  etc.  The  third  is  that  English 
legislative  railway  policy  requires  that  when  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new 
and  competitive  railway  or  extend  former  lines  to  a  point  or  district  previously 
reached  by  one  or  more  other  companies,  it  shall  be  first  demonstrated  that  such 
new  line  is  a  reasonable  public  requirement  before  parliamentary  powers  will  be 

granted  for  its  construction  and  operation.  With  us  persons  contemplating  the 
ke  construction  of  parallel  or  competing  lines  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  lax 
and  the  simplest  of  formulas,  declarations,  add  guaranties,  and  when  built  almost 
universally  oecome  disturbers  of  tth  preexisting  rates,  fares,  and  regulations,  in 
order  to  detach  business  from  other  companies  because  the  mere  construction 
of  new  lines  adds  but  slowly  to  the  antecedent  traffic. 

If  where  three  lines  exist  a  fourth  is  authorized  and  built,  the  original  ones  are 
entitled  to  have  their  reduced  traffic  reasonably  cared  for  as  being  just  to  the 
business  of  four  instead  of  three  companies. 

When  a  new  British  line  is  built,  it  also  becomes  a  conservator  of  rates  under 
the  prevailing  system  of  regulations;  here  it  is  encouraged  by  theory  and  law  to 
become  a  disturber  because  such  a  course  is  deemed  competition. 

Enough  surely  has  been  shown  under  this  general  head  to  demonstrate  that  the 
broad,  intelligent,  mutual,  and  careful  legislative  policy  of  England  is  in  striking 
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contrast  in  every  respect  with  the  irrational,  nnfair,  and  prejudiced  scheme  of 
railway-rate  control  put  forth  by  our  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  every 
respect  to  which  they  both  appeal  commercially. 

Keference  is  often  made  nere  to  the  English  clearing  house.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  clears  only  joint  receipts  and  does  not  make  or  alter  rates. 

That  body  is,  however,  also  chartered  and  not  opposed  by  Parliament  under  sub- 
stantially the  general  declaration  that  its  business  is  to  be  conducted  as  if  all  the 
railways  were  one  railway. 

Its  offices  are  headquarters  for  various  rate  conferences,  which  constitute  a 
series  of  small  associations  possessing  great  value,  but  are  not  a  part  of  its  organ- 
ization. 

Finally,  on  this  vital  point,  it  is  also  to  be  recited  and  borne  in  mind  that  no 
such  powers  as  those  arrogated  and  asked  for  by  our  commission  are  conferred 
upon  any  other  railway  commission,  board,  council,  or  committee  of  any  other 
country. 

Twenty-Sixth, 
suoobstbd  changes  in  the  act. 

You  naturally  ask,  in  view  of  my  criticisms  of  the  present  interstate-commerce 
act,  and  in  response  to  your  topical  inquiry,  what  amendments  I  would  propose 
for  the  interstate  commerce  act,  which  shall  be  mutual  in  purpose  and  effect, 
improve  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  stop  the  evils  of  oiscriminations  and 
excessive  rates. 

I  premise  by  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  railway  comimnies  have  given  more 
coox)eration  and  good  will  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  than  that  com- 
mission has  shown  toward  the  railways.  It  is  essential  primarily  that  this 
condition  be  changed. 

To  that  end  I  would  x>er8onally  favor — 

(a)  More  frequent  conferences  between  the  railroads  and  the  commission,  in 
some  of  which— upon  the  initiative  of  the  commission— x>erhaps  interested  shippers 
might  participate. 

(o)  As  the  commission  is  asking  us  for  unnecessary  measures  of  publicity  and 
expense,  I  think  we  should  receive  from  them  at  least  a  monthly  bulletin  which 
would  show  the  objections  to  interstate  railway  tariffs  in  use,  and  not  leave  this 
to  exaggerated  conjecture.  For  this  purpose  I  would  have  the  statement  imper- 
sonal, reciting  as  a  suggested  heading,  "  Complaints  against  interstate  rates, 

received  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  during  the  month  of ." 

I  would  show  therein  the  rate  complained  of,  the  article  to  which  the  objectionable 
rate  applied,  and  the  points  of  shipment  and  receipt,  without  naming  the  railway 
companies  complained  of  or  the  persons  complaining. 

I  believe  the  tendency  of  this  Dulletin  would  be  to.  cause  such  rates  to  be  more 
closely  scanned  and  compared  before  issue,  as  the  railroads  would  desire  to  avoid 
being  entered  upon  this  hst ;  competing  lines  would  compare  their  rates  with  those 
complained  of;  shippers  might  the  more  hesitate  to  complain  unnecessarily,  and 
we  would  at  last  know  officially  the  exact  amount  of  pubhc  disaffection  with  rates, 
which  I  think  is  now  greatly  maipified. 

(c)  In  my  judgment  the  commission  should  be  enlarged  to  seven  members.  I 
do  not  believe  it  possible,  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Alaska,  may  ultimately  come  within  one  svstem  of  regulation,  that  five  men 
can  by  any  possibility  of  industry  and  knowledge  encompass  the  consideration  of 
all  these  great  and  intricate  questions  fairly  and  comprehensively. 

(d)  I  strenuously  urge  the  right  of  contract.  I  am  not  now  advocating  the. 
immediate  grant  of  pooling  authority,  but  many  other  contracts  than  pools  are 
equally  essential  to  uniformity  of  rates,  rules,  and  regulations — such  as  lighterage, 
switching,  storage,  stock-yard  charges,  union-deix>t  arrangements,  joint  tracks, 
joint  divisions  between  connecting  lines,  etc. — every  one  of  which  are  as  clearly 
in  the  public  interest  as  they  are  in  that  of  the  railroads.  In  the  imxK>rtant 
matter  of  insi)ecting  through  cars  at  agreed  points,  that  measure  is,  for  exam- 
ple— and  without  doubt — ^in  the  clear  interests  of  the  protection  of  both  human 
life  and  of  property  being  transported. 

(eV  In  other  and  general  respects  I  favor  substantially  the  general  features  of 
the  Foraker  bill,  so  called  (Senate  bill  No.  1479,  March  80, 1897). 

I  am  aware  that  the  people  demand  a  supervising  power,  superior  in  some 
respects  to  the  railroads  themselves,  and,  with  mutual  equity  kept  in  view,  I 
think  it  a  prox>er  requirement.  I  think  the  commission  shoula  show  the  people 
what  is  mutually  proper,  not  partisan.    I  think  the  relations  between  the  public 
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and  the  railroads  are  justly  made  up  of  mntnal  rights,  but  surely  all  the  rights  do 
not  belong  to  the  x)eople,  who  do  not  own  and  who  are  not  responsible  for  railway 
finance  or  management.    The  railroads  must  possess  some  vested  rights. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  the  railroad  companies  should  be  the  exclusive  and  arbi- 
trary managers  of  their  property  in  all  piiblic  respects,  nor  can  I  admit  that  five 
governmental  officers  should  replace  them  as  managers  of  this  vast  proi)ert3r  in 
preference  to  unwise,  unintelligent,  and  perhaps  hostile  constituencies.  I  think 
that  conferences  between  the  various  interests  should  evolve  a  bill  which  every 
governmental  and  corporate  fair  mind  should  be  alike  willing  to  accept  and  adopt. 

I  favor  this  also  because  it  is  time  that  a  stop  was  put  in  some  measure  to  the 
confusion  of  authority;  to  the  cross  decisions  in  the  lower  courts;  to  the  excessive 
demands  of  the  commission  on  the  one  hand,  and  possibly  to  the  excessive  re- 
sistance of  some  railway  companies  on  the  other. 

I  believe  the  whole  subject  should  be  approached  in  a  candid  national  spirit. 
We  too  much  limp  and  jump  to  this  end.  It  is  not  deliberately  and  mutually 
considered  before  action. 

I  wish  to  impress  the  board  with  my  personal  belief  that  this  question  is  and 
always  will  be  linked  with  a  public  interest;  that  the  public  has  a  reasonable  and 
vital  concern  in  tran8x>ortation,  as  to  safety  appliances,  the  safe  character  of  road- 
beds, adequate  protection  at  public  crossings,  security  of  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty, the  prox>er  accounting  as  to  bonds,  shares,  etc.,  and  in  reasonable  rates, 
rules,  and  fares,  and  the  stoppage  of  all  discriminating  practices,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  have  ^1  its  rights  in  such  particulars,  but  it  ought  to  enact  wise  and 
mutual  laws  about  them,  especially  as  the  railways  are  the  largest  factors  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Most  of  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commission  have  been  accepted  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  In  four  years  28  of  its  40  rate  rulings  were  complied  with. 
Nevertheless,  the  railway  companies  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  contest  some  of 
such  rulings  and  have  been  justified  in  this  conclusion  by  important  decisions 
of  the  lower  courts  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their  favor. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  shown  that  its  proxx>sed  strin- 
gent amendments  are  called  for  by  the  public.  They  seem  the  notion  and  motion 
of  the  commission  itself  in  most  respects.  The  annual  rex)orts  of  the  commis- 
sion only  partially  show  the  number  or  nature  of  the  complaints  which  come 
before  it  as  te  excessive  rates,  which,  next  to  discriminations,  constitute  the  only 
additional  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  commission  and  their  number  is  there- 
fore magnified  in  the  general  statements. 

Numerous  individuals  representing  trade  bodies  urge  the  amendments  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Interstate  Commission  will  stand  impartially  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public;  that  it  is  comjwsed  of  **  men  indisposed  to  favor  one  party 
any  more  than  another,"  and  will  constitute  a  '*  board  of  arbitration,"  and  that  is 
what  the  **  commission  will  be  under  this  bill  if  it  is  passed,"  ete. 

I  demur  to  some  of  these  views,  because  an  arbitration  is  usually  had  by  agree- 
ment of  both  parties  as  to  the  issue  to  be  submitted  and  decided,  and  both  parties 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  arbitrators;  also  because  the  repeated  utter- 
ances of  the  commission  show  that  they  have  already  prejudged  the  case  in  nearly 
every  phase  under  which  it  can  arise. 

They  will,  therefore,  with  their  proposed  widely  extended  powers,  if  granted, 
constitute  a  board  of  prosecution  rather  than  a  board  of  arbitration. 

It  is  alleged  in  various  arg^iments  that  no  amendments  are  proposed  which  give 
to  the  commission  the  power  to  make  rates.  This  is  an  evasion.  The  ix>wer  to 
change  a  rate  is  clearly  the  power  to  make  a  new  rate,  and.  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  to  fix  other  new  rates, i.e., changes — ^leaving  to  the  carrier,  therefore, 
only  the  determination  of  such  others  as  may  happen  to  please  the  commission. 
It  is  the  power  which  the  commission  objects  to  on  the  x>art  of  the  railroad,  yet 
desires  to  assume  and  increase  for  itself. 

Great  stress  is  laid  In  various  arguments  upon  the  necessity  for  a  tribunal 
standing  between  the  shipper  on  the  one  hand  and  the  railroad  companies  on  the 
other,  which  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  the  issues  between  the  two. 

The  Witness.  There  is  one  feature  of  pooling  contracts  to  which  I  am  asked 
to  call  more  specific  attention  than  I  have  to-day.  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
drawing  some  pooling  contracts,  and  have  been  a  party  to  many  more,  yet  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  held,  from  its  first  to  ite  last  word,  any  specific  rate  or  fare. 
They  refer  to  rates  and  fares  then  in  existence  or  which  mav  be  from  time  to  time 
made  or  altered.  Pooling  contracts,  as  some  were  made  here  and  in  England, 
may  have  been  for  1  or  5  years,  or  more,  during  which  time  no  line  of  the  pool- 
ing agreement  was  changed;  yet  rates  might  have  been  properly  and  necessarily 
changed  twenty-five  times  during  those  years.    The  first  object,  as  you  will  readily 
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see,  was  to  provide  a  procedure  adapted  from  past  experience,  whether  for  1  or 
80  years,  to  govern  the  division  of  the  same  business,  leaving  the  parties  thereto 
the  opportmiity  under  one  agreement  and  regardless  of  its  duration  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  contracts  or  rates  as  the  succeeding  conditions  of  x>olicy, 
management,  or  trade  might  justify  or  require.  As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  a 
great  misconception  in  the  pubUc  mind  that  pooling  contracts  specify  rates,  and 
are  used  to  maintain  them.  Remember  also  that  all  the  forces  of  due  comi>eti- 
tion  have  as  much  play  under  a  pooling  contract  as  if  pools  did  not  exist,  they 
being  simply  provisos  that  when  various  rates  shall  have  been  made  they  shau 
then — whether  higher  or  lower — come  within  the  provisions  of  the  joint  purse 
memorandum  as  to  the  division  between  the  parties  of  the  tonnage  represented 
b^  the  traffic  or  of  the  earnings  derived  from  it.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  made 
initially  clear  to  you.  Of  course  their  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  various  rates  so 
adopted. 

(After  a  recess  from  12.85  to  2  p.  m.,  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Blanchard  was  con- 
tinued, as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  y'ou  believe  that  it  is  good  policy  to  push  before  the 
national  legislature  a  bill  abolidung  ticket  scalping,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
legislation  that  the  people  of  the  country  and  tne  Interstato  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  shippers  are  asking  for,  as  was  done  in  the  last  session  of  Congress? — 
A.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  wiser  that  all  the  reforms  be  inaugurated  and  go 
hand  in  hand  with  each  other,  and  that  they  should  not  be  dealt  with  piecemeal, 
but  comprehensively.  Nevertheless  the  contest  has  been  made  up  so  fully  as  to 
scalping  that,  if  there  is  liable  to  be  any  considerable  delay  as  to  the  other 
features  because  of  considering  that  one  again,  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  act  passed 
now  to  discontinue  scalping  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  us — ^the  people  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission— in  producing  quick  results;  some  hold  that  to 
pass  it  now  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  favor  further  legislation  on 
other  points  and  would  Be  more  likely  to  lead  possiblv  to  giving  us  the  authority 
which  we  desire  in  other  respects,  than  for  us  to  undertake  to  adjust  all  inter- 
state issues  at  once.  The  reverse  of  this  view  holds  with  others,  viz,  that  if  we 
fail  to  abolish  scalping  now  we  incur  the  failure  of  that  with  our  further  pro- 
posals hereafter.  Between  these  views  it  is  my  conclusion  that  if  we  can  we 
should  get  simultaneous  action  on  all  points.  If  we  can  not  it  is  better  to  get 
action  which  would  correct  the  one  great  evil  of  passenger  traffic,  which  practi- 
cally gets  a  disturbing  issue  away  from  the  commission  and  out  of  the  way  of 
Congress,  and  will  mostly  work  to  the  public  good. 

(j.  Do  vou  believe  that  the  railroads  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  system 
of  ticket  Drokerage  which  they  seek  to  have  abolished  by  the  National  and  State 
legislatures? — ^A.  Only  in  a  small  measure  at  present.  My  answer  did  not  go  this 
morning  into  all  the  forms  or  evils  of  ticket  brokerage.  We  will  assume,  for 
example,  that  from  New  York  there  are  a  thousand  forms  of  tickete  which  pass 
through  what  are  called  the  western  termini  of  the  trunk  lines  from  Toronto,  on 
the  north,  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  trunk  line  junctions,  on  the  south.  Between 
these  junctions  are  a  multiplicity  of  connections;  so  many  that  Mr.  Daniels  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  stated  in  his  testimony  in  1898  that  there  were 
50,000  or  more  ticketed  routes,  as  for  example  between  the  seaboard  cities  and 
Portland,  Oreg. 

When  it  comes  to  issuing  the  various  class  tickets  b^r  all  those  various  roads  and 
routes,  they  afford  more  or  less  opportunities  for  sc£jping.  For  example,  a  ticket 
from  Philadelphia  reading  through  Buffalo,  from  Bu£&lo  to  Cleveland,  from  Cleve- 
land to  Toledo,  and  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati,  goes  on  three  sides  of  the  square, 
or  say  two-thirds  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Those  routes  are  represented 
by  various  coupons,  and  the  longer  the  distance  the  more  the  opportunities  for 
scalping.  The  railroad  companies,  starting  with  the  public  convenience  and 
their  own  revenues,  are  therefore  obliged  to  confront  this  issue;  should  they 
decline  to  sell  those  various  tickets  at  tneir  advertised  fares  or  run  the  risks  of 
scalping  them  ?  We  will  suppose  a  ticket  sold  from  New  York  by  way  of  Albany, 
Montreal  and  Detroit,  to  Cincinnati;  that  ticket  might  be  scalped  at  Saratoga  or 
Troy  or  Detroit,  and  again  at  Toledo;  and  while  the  original  transaction  was 
a  legitimate  one  over  the  traveled  and  current  routes,  it  nevertheless  increased 
the  liability  to  sx>eculation  in  those  tickete  by  selling  these  various  cut  x>ortions 
at  these  numerous  x>ointe.  In  that  way  the  railroad  companies  have  done  much, 
by  multiplying  routes,  to  assist  the  scalper  in  his  object,  but  always,  as  I  aver, 
the  public  convenience  entered  into  their  issue. 

Another  fact  that  existed  for  years  does  not  prevail  now  to  the  prior  extent, 
viz,  that  raUroad  companies  and  scalpers  assisted  each  other.    I  am  familiar 
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with  the  old  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  where  a  block  of  tickets,  a 
thousand  in  number,  for  illustration,  were  put  out  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York. 
We  will  8upi>ose  the  fare  well  maintainea  on  the  other  lines  on  a  basis  of, 
say,  $17,  Cincinnati  to  New  York,  but  they  placed  those  tickets  with  scalpers 
for  $14.  In  that  way  the  railroad  compaides  had  direct  dealings  with  the  scalpers. 
In  Buffalo  at  one  time  when  some  new  lines  opened  through  to  New  York  perhaps 
over  10,000  tickets  were  disposed  of  to  speculators  direct,  via  numerous  routes. 
Subsequently  when  the  disturbances  which  such  sales  created  were  removed  by 
a  better  understanding  between  the  railway  comi>anies,  the  companies  offered  to 
redeem  those  tickets,  perhaps  not  at  the  amounts  which  the;^  received  for  them, 
but  at  a  higher  price  than  paid,  that  redemption  fund  being  contributed  and 
divided  over  all  the  lines  witn  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  rates  and  the  pub- 
lie  equalities  of  fares.  The  brokers,  we  will  say,  had  disposed  of  2,000  of  tnose 
tickets;  and  the  railwa^^s  offered  the  brokers  $2  more  than  they  paid  for  the 
8,000  on  hand,  representing  a  profit  of  say  $16,000,  which  the  public  x>aid  to  the 
brokers,  but  scalpers  refused  to  return  those  tickets  notwithstanding  that 
profit,  believing  that  it  was  but  the  precursor  step  to  stop  speculation  in  scaljH 
ing  tickets;  that  they,  noth withstanding  the  large  gain  from  that  transaction, 
would  become  the  losers  by  the  aggregate  general  policy,  and  that  they  could 
sell  them  to  travelers  for  an  equal  or  greater  gain. 

In  other  cases  railroad  agents  have  undoubtedly  referred  passengers  to.  scalp- 
ing offices  as  places  where,  to  secure  business,  they  could  buy  tickets  over  their 
lines  cheaper.  Suppose  that  she  fare  from  New  York  to  Chicago  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  line  in  connection  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  from  New  York  is  $18,  while 
the  standard  fare  via  the  New  York  Central  routes  is  $20.  At  that  difference  a 
passenger  might  say,  '*!  do  not  prefer  the  lower  cosrti  line;  the  difference  in  con- 
nections and  time  and  in  sleeping  car  conveniences  and  meals  do  not  attract  me." 

The  ticket  agent  may  then  have  said  to  the  intending  traveler,  and  possibly 
with  the  authority  of  his  superior  officer,  '*  If  you  will  go  to  A  B,  who  has  a  scalp- 
ing office,  he  has  tickets  over  our  road  which  originally  started  at  Portland,  Me., 
or  somewhere  else,  through  Boston  to  New  York,  and  the  x)arty  having  used  part 
of  that  ticket  via  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  the  broker  has  on  sale  the  balance  of 
the  ticket  for  $15."  Therefore  the  broker  gets  that  $3  below  the  fixed  differential 
of  $2.  The  passenger  saves  so  much  of  that  scalp  as  the  broker  may  allow  him. 
To  that  extent  the  railroad  companies  have  at  times  referred  passengers  to  the 
advantages  of  a  scalper's  office  and  have  then  shared  its  benefits  in  the  way  cited. 

In  such  cases  the  railroad  companies  may  formerly  have  been  responsible  directly 
for  some  of  the  evils,  but  they  have  now  been  curtailed  from  the  fact  that  agents 
have  been  appointed  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  ^o  into  these  scalping  offices  and 
'*  test  the  market,"  as  it  is  called;  and  while  I  dislike  to  bring  before  a  body  like 
this  the  use  of  such  instrumentalities,  we  have  availed  of  the  most  experienced 
experts  to  do  this  work,  and  out  of  all  the  mass  of  information  they  derive  such 
facts  are  confirmed.  Nevertheless,  however  much  the  railroad  companies  have 
formerly  connived  at  these  methods,  they  have  been  gradually  elinmiated,  and 
more  and  more  the  disturbing  railroad  officer  and  scalx)er  have  been  thrown  on 
more  limited  resources. 

A  railroad  president  told  me  that  his  chief  ticket  clerk  being  ill  and  his  mail, 
marked  personal,  having  accumulated  and  caused  suspcion,  he  caused  that  mail 
to  be  opened  and  there  were  found  letters  from  three  different  brokers  saying, 
in  effect,  *'  I  have  received  from  vou  the  tickets  which  are  to  be  sold  in  my  office. 
The  standard  fare  being  so  mucn,  the  tickets  are  to  be  sold  for  so  much."  We 
will  suppose  that  the  standard  fare  being  $10  the  tickets  were  to  be  sold  at  $7; 
the  broker  then  agreed  to  divide  the  profit  between  the  ticket  clerk  and  the  ticket 
scalper.  In  this  way  the  chief  ticket  clerk  was  found  to  receive  three  times  his 
salary  and  cut  the  rates  of  his  own  company.  So  long  as  scalpers  can  buy  tickets 
bearing  the  office  stamps  of  an  authorized  ticket  agent  they  prefer  it;  so  they  use 
every  due  and  undue  means  to  ^et  them.  When  they  found  that  the  railroads 
gradually  discontinued  that  practice  they  resorted  to  other  questionable,  discrimi- 
natiuR,  and  corrupt  practices. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  were  to  agree,  and  all  abide  by  the  agreement,  to  have  no 
dealings  with  ticket  brokers,  is  it  probable  that  the  ticket  brokerM^e  business 
would  be  very  much  curtailed,  if  not  almost  eliminated?— A.  The  Eastern  rail- 
ways had  such  an  understanding  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
it  worked  toward  such  good  results  I  think  that  if  to-day  an  agreement  was 
nationally  legalized  by  which  all  railroads  might  absolutely  stop  all  connections 
with  brokers  that  brokers'  offices  would  continue,  but  in  greatly  curtailed  extent, 
by  reason  of  the  ability  to  purchase  x)ortions  of  cut  tickets  and  use  the  return 
coupons,  convention  and  special  party  tickets,  as  they  are  ciUled,  and  sell  them  to 
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parties  who  are  not  entitled  to  them.  This  wonld  not,  however,  jnstify  the 
oontinnance  of  their  business,  especially  if  they  had  no  right  of  agency.  As,  for 
example,  if  the  fare  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  $20,  tne  two-way  rate  is  $40. 
If,  inst^bd,  the  comx»nies  wonld  sell  one  ronnd-trip  ticket  at  a  fare  one  and  one- 
third  times  one  standard  fare  that  wonld  be  $26.60.  To  the  extent  the  broker  can 
induce  a  purchaser  to  use  that  ticket  coming  east  for  $18  and  sell  the  return  part 
to  some  party  not  authorized  to  use  it  for  $16  they  would  receive  $84  for  that  for 
which  they  paid  $26,  and,  if  a  traveler  presents  the  return  portion  of  that  ticket, 
the  railroad  companies  can  not,  under  some  conditions,  stop  it.  They  can  not 
stop  to  determine  always  whether  the  holder  is  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Arcanum, 
ete.  They  do  undertake  to  get  the  secretary  of  that  order,  for  example,  to  certify 
that  the  party  holding  such  ticket  was  entiUed  to  its  privil^es  and  return  under 
the  rates  ana  rules  made.  But  let  us  assume  the  holder  sells  that  ticket  to  a 
broker  who  uses  it.  If  the  fare  on  mileage  tickets  is  one  and  one-half  cents  a  mile 
and  the  local  fare  is  two  cents  or  more  per  mile,  the  brokers  would  combine  to 
buy,  say  a  thousand  of  them  under  various  names  and  subterfuges.  By  the  terms 
of  the  ticket  itself  it  is  usually  provided  that  such  a  ticket  shall  only  be  good  when 
presented,  say  by  John  Richards  for  his  passage,  but  he  goes  into  one  of  the  offices 
on  Broadway,  in  New  York,  or  on  Clark  street,  in  Chicago,  and  procures  such  a 
ticket,  uses  it  part  way  and  then  sends  it  back  to  the  scfuper  and  gets  a  reduced 
fare  for  that  part  he  used,  or  he  may  sell  a  portion  of  all  the  remainder  of  a  ticket 
at  first  used  legitimately.  Again ,  the  selling  broker  induces  another  broker  to  take 
up  the  ticket  uncanceled  and  return  it  to  him,  and  thereupon  he  divides  with  -paA- 
senger  and  conductor  the  amount  made.  In  some  districts,  as  in  New  England, 
mileage  tickets  are  good  for  any  holders  thereof.  The  result  is  that  some  -penons 
buy  them  and  sell  parts  of  them  at  advanced  fares,  yet  under  the  advertised  tariffs. 
The  railroads,  meantime,  may  have  done  everything  they  could  to  prevent  such 
results.  In  some  cases  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  a  photograph  of  the  holder 
accompany  the  ticket.  Of  course,  that  is  an  annoyance  and  an  inconvenience  to 
passengers,  who  generally  care  more  for  saving  than  for  reform.  Then,  those 
photographs  were  often  scratched  or  faded  so  that  one  could  not  recognize  the 
passenger  from  it.  Every  conceivable  form,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  of 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  is  therefore  resorted  to  to  evade  the  companies' 
rules  and  its  own  and  the  passenger's  legal  obligations.  The  one  thing  to  do, 
therefore,  clearly  for  the  public  interest,  is  that  a  seller  of  tickets  shall  put  over 
his  counter  a  certificate  or  authorized  proof  of  agency  from  the  comjpanies  for 
whom  he  purports  to  sell  such  tickets;  otherwise,  make  it  illegal  for  him  to  sell 
them.  If  a  man  in  lower  New  York,  say  in  the  sugar  district,  said  he  represented 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  offered  to  sell  its  sugars,  l^e  first 
thing  purchasers  would  require  would  be  the  authority  to  so  sell.  Tne  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  could  get  an  injunction  and  arrest  that  man  for  dealing 
falsely  in  their  goods  and  representing  the  wares  and  sales  falsely.  We  can  not 
arrest  anybody,  yet  the  crime  against  rulway  and  traveler  is  as  much  opposed  to 
public  morals  and  more  so. 

The  fact  is  that  the  law  frowns  at  every  joint  measure  that  we  have  taken  to 
protect  our  railroad  rates  and  fares,  and  out  of  36  measures  pending,  at  one  time, 
m  Congress,  as  I  have  said  before,  only  the  pooling,  scalpmg,  and  commission 
questions  were  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  We  are  treated,  although  in  the  service 
of  the  public  interest,  much  as  if  we  were  its  enemies.  Senator  Chandler  has 
repeated  the  following  statement,  substantially: 

*'  It  is  the  railway  intention  if  they  pool  to  organize  a  monopoly  power  which 
shall  be  constituted  of  twelve  thousands  of  millions  of  capital.'' 

A  more  absurd  statement  of  intent  or  practicability  could  not  be  made.  How 
can  we  pool  a  road  that  carries  salmon  and  local  traffic  in  northwestern  Oregon 
with  a  road  that  mainly  carries  oranges  in  Florida?  How  could  we  xk>o1  a  lumber 
railroad  in  Maine  with  a  road  that  carries  principally  cotton  and  cattle  in  south- 
western Texas?  Yet  that  is  the  character  of  the  misrepresentations  or  misnfor- 
mation  that  constantly  go  abroad.  I  have  challenged  senators  and  others  to  an 
open  discussion  of  this  great  question  and  never  had  an  acceptance  or  even  known 
anvthing  worthy  to  be  called  an  argument  in  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  an  instance  this  morning  in  which  you  said 
that  a  man  who  bought  a  ticket  to  a  certain  -point  and  sold  it  beyond  would  not 
get  as  much  from  the  scalpers  as  he  would  get  from  the  railroads  in  redeeming 
that  ticket.  Is  there  not  a  large  body  of  travelers  in  this  country  who  buy  tickets, 
say,  at  Chicago  for  New  York — ^use  that  as  an  illustration — and  intend  to  go  no 
farther  than  Washington,  knowing  that  they  can  sell  tiie  unused  portion  of  that 
ticket  at  Washington  to  a  scalper  for  enough  to  save  them  $1.50  or  $2  on  their 
fare— is  that  not  a  practice  that  prevails  very  largely? — ^A.  Yes;  largely. 
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Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  custom  or  practice  of  giving  passes  to  leg^islators, 
members  of  the  judiciary,  favored  shippers,  and  personal  friends  of  railroad 
officials,  is  against  pnblic  morality? — A.  I  do;  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe,  then,  that  as  long  as  that  i>art  of  the  pnblic  who  are  the 
people's  servants  are  favored  in  that  wav  that  others  who  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  this  system  and  save  themselves  fares  should  be  summarily  cut  off 
and  these  others  left  to  enjoy  favors  from  the  railroad  companies? — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  the  two  questions  connect  with  each  other.  The  ticket  which  is  issued  to  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  a  member  of  the  legislature,  or  a  jndge  or  other  public 
officer,  is  supx)08ed  to  go  to  one  who  represents  a  x)osition  of  puolic  value  or  pub- 
lie  utility.  It  is  not  generally  illegal  to  bestow  such  a  pass.  It  is  complimentary 
and  does  not  savor  of  dishonest  intent,  nor  for  purx)oses  of  influencing  legislation. 
In  the  other  case  the  traveler  resorts  to  the  practice  to  which  you  refer  as  a  delib- 
erate evasion  of  the  fares  and  rules  of  the  railroads,  and  is  unlawful  as  to  the 
intent  and  depletion  of  uniform  rates  under  the  act.  He  buys  a  ticket  at  New 
York  to  go  to  Chicago  and  he  deliberately  sells  it  en  route,  and  intends  to  do  so 
when  he  purchases  it.  In  the  case  that  you  cite  as  to  members  of  the  legislature, 
they  do  not  resell  or  loan  their  tickets.  Many  of  those  tickets  are  also  returned  to 
the  railways  on  the  principle  that  the  receivers  can  not  accept  those  favors  from 
the  railroads.  I  do  not  think  it  any  justification  for  the  continuance  of  wide- 
spread ticket  scalping  in  500  brokers  offices,  dealing  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  travelers  of  all  grades  and  stations,  if  a  member  or  two  of  each  legislature  pros- 
titutes his  great  public  office.  I  do  not  think  the  one  justifies  the  continuance  of 
the  other  even  if  ooth  are  evils.  It  is  an  old  truism  that  two  wrongs  never  made 
aright. 

Q.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  idea  that  these  persons  who  receive  passes  sell  them;  I 
made  no  allusion  to  the  sale  of  passes  by  legislators. — ^A.  Well,  I  am  referring  to 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  A  person  buying  a  ticket  in  New  York  for  Chicago 
from  a  regular  office— when  he  purchases  that  ticket  has  a  certain  assurance  of 
safe  carrying  by  the  means  provided  for  by  that  railroad,  and  also  an  insurance 
a^inst  accident  attached  to  that  ticket  or  whatever  may  befall  him  in  being  ear- 
ned by  common  carriers  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  Is  not  that  contained 
in  every  ticket  that  you  make? — A.  The  assumption  of  that  responsibility? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  To  the  extent  fixed  by  law  and  by  usage,  yes.  All  the  tickets  carry 
that  responsibility  against  railroads. 

Q.  A  buys  a  ticket  in  New  York  and  he  goes  as  far  as  Buffalo;  he  sells  the  ticket 
to  B,  a  scalper— coupon  ticket,  say — and  B  sells  it  to  a  second  party,  C,  who  pro- 
ceeds from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  A  railroad  accident  happens  at  Toledo  or  Elkhart 
on  the  line.  Can  that  party,  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  original  contract  of  buying 
the  ticket,  recover  damages? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  that  kind  that  has 
ever  been  tried;  but  for  one  I  should  advise,  if  his  death  was  caused  by  the 
neglect,  fault,  or  error  of  the  railroad  company,  that  no  discrimination  should  be 
made  in  the  payment  of  damages  merely  because  he  was  not  the  original  buyer  of 
the  ticket.  All  jMurties  who  use  that  regular  ticket  do  so  because  it  is  made  -pm- 
sible  by  the  railroad,  and  the  holder  has  done  nothing  as  yet  unlawful  in  buying 
and  using  it.  He  is  injured  by  the  railroad  company  itself,  and  he  ought  to  have 
the  same  recourse  against  the  railroad  that  anybody  should  have,  and  tne  railroad 
companyought  to  have  the  same  resx)onsibility  unless  and  until  the  law  denies  that 
right.  Whether  or  not,  if  the  case  was  pushed  to  an  issue,  they  could  success- 
fully resist  it  is  doubtful.  There  are  certain  cases,  as  in  the  issue  of  annual 
passes,  where  the  pass  being  issued  for  a  year  specifically  in  favor  of  the  person 
named,  if  that  free  i>ass  is  found  in  the  hands  of  anybody  that  is  not  thus  entitled 
to  use  it  his  heirs  evidently  should  not  recover  if  he  died  from  railway  neglect  in 
the  x)eriod  of  use,  and  I  do  not  think  he  could  recover  any  damages  for  injuries. 
On  the  contrary,  he  might  be  liable  to  arrest  for  misusing  the  ticKet. 

There  are  also  some  term  or  time  tickets  sold,  say  for  half  fare,  for  mutual  con- 
siderations, in  which  the  name  of  the  buyer  is  inserted,  which  would,  I  think, 
come  under  the  rule  I  have  last  suggested. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  railroad  companies  have  sought  to  limit  the 
use  of  these  tickets.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  issue  of  limited  and  unlimited 
tickets.  A  ticket  good,  stamped  on  the  18th,  for  a  train  to  arrive  in  Chicago  on 
the  14th  offers  no  practicable  opportunity  for  scalpinj^,  we  will  say,  at  Buffalo  or 
Pittsburg.  For  that  reason  the  railroad  companies,  m  order  to  defeat  this  scali>- 
ing,  have  reduced  the  fare  on  those  limited  tickets  as  comi>ared  with  the  unlimited 
ticket,  thereby  giving  the  holder  of  that  ticket,  for  a  consideration,  the  right  to 
go  from  place  to  place  more  leisurely.  And,  incidental  to  that  right,  he  may  per- 
haps transfer  the  ticket  to  another  purchaser,  who  might  hold  all  the  rights  as  to 
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personal  damage  or  the  loss  of  baggage  xKMsessed  by  the  first  pnrchaser,  who 
Donght  it  without  giving  his  name. 

Q.  As  a  safesnard  in  tne  matter  of  identification,  why  is  not  the  name  of  every 
man  who  pnrcnases  a  ticket  pat  ai>on  that  ticket?— A.  it  is  not  practicable  in  the 
great  rash  of  traffic. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  In  the  great  rash  of  travel  there  are  not  agents  or  clerks  or 
room  enough  between  the  Iravelers'  arrivals  at  stations,  many  at  the  last  moment, 
and  the  departure  of  trains,  as  baggage  mast  be  checked  also  after  the  tickets  are 
bought.  Ill  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  New  York,  for  example,  there  is  not 
room  enough  to  take  the  signature  or  name  of  every  man  and  write  it  on  his  ticket. 
Suppose  that  a  man  comes  up  and  says,  '*  I  want  a  ticket  to  Batavia,  N.  Y.,"  and 
told  you  his  name  was  John  Smith.  It  is  not  possible  to  hold  that  ticket  in  the 
office  untU  the  clerk  is  satisfied  that  the  name  placed  upon  it  is  correctly  g^ven,  as 
a  recourse  against  accident.  Of  course,  at  the  local  rates,  we  do  not  care  who 
travels  upon  them;  they  are  alike  at  one  fare  for  each  like  ticket;  they  can  not  be 
scalped  to  yield  less  than  local  fare,  nor  make  a  profit  to  scalpers  unless  stolen, 
resold,  altered,  etc.  The  average  time  now  taken  in  railroad  ticket  offices  to  issue 
the  most  improved  form  of  tickets  is  thought  too  long  in  the  one  respect  of  writ- 
ing in  destinations  onl^  and  punching  dates.  We  can  not  have  all  the  destina- 
tions printed,  so  we  prmt  all  the  tickets  good,  we  will  say,  to  Toledo,  and  from 
Toledo  on  they  fill  in  in  writing  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  passenger  if  on 
the  next  connecting  line.  It  may  be  a  local  station  and  its  location  and  fare  can 
not  be  quickly  found.  Then  the  period  of  use,  number  of  train,  and  other  data 
are  oft^  punched  out.  Those  things  perhaps  equal  40  per  cent  of  the  force  of 
ticket  agents  and  of  the  time  required  in  waiting,  and  should  we  put  in  the  name 
of  everyoody  and  his  destination  the  great  and  many  inconveniences  encountered 
make  it  impracticable. 

There  are  other  drawbacks.  A  traveler  may  reach  a  station  just  as  the  train 
is  about  to  depart.  Again,  large  numbers  of  trains  do  not  stop,  or  stop  only 
when  flagged,  at  small  stations  by  day  and  fewer  at  night,  and  the  agents  are  not 
on  hand.  Men  must,  nevertheless,  go,  and  such  pay  fare  on  the  trains,  and  under 
such  circumstances  tickets  could  not  be  used  unless  the  speed  of  the  trains  was 
diminished  and  all  the  small  offices  were  open  winter  and  summer,  in  some  cases, 
through  all  time  and  all  the  contingencies  of  storm  and  weather.  Even  then 
passengers  would  be  tardy. 

Anotner  proposition  made,  I  think  b^  Mr.  Roberts,  late  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  that  every  ticket  should  have  printed  upon  its  face 
the  true  selling  price  of  the  ticket,  just  as  it  is  inserted  on  a  freight  bill  of  lading; 
that  each  coupon  of  that  ticket  show  the  portion  of  the  whole  fare  which  accrued 
to  that  coupon,  and  that  there  should  be  printed  on  the  face  of  the  coupon  an 
assurance  tnat  the  ticket  would  be  redeemed  at  any  authorized  office  for  so  much 
money. 

That  would  involve  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  because  the  local  State  fares 
of  the  railroad  comx>anies  change  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  very  quickly, 
and  they  go  to  make  up  the  through  fares.  This  would  change  the  through  fares 
and  the  amounts  to  be  redeemed,  and  if  the  new  tickets  had  not  been  received 
old  ones  would  have  to  be  sold,  and  confusion  would  result  on  many  lines;  from 
many  x)oints  the  old  tickets  would  be  useless;  the  wrong  amounts  would  be 
refunded;  it  would  enormously  increase  the  printing  bills,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  presume  you  read  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  State  of  New  York  which  declared  the  antiscalping  law  of  that  State 
unconstitutional? — ^A.  I  read  it  very  hurriedly,  but  since  last  March,  until  recently, 
I  have  not  attended  to  business  by  reason  of  ill  health.  That  was  issued  during 
my  absence,  and  I  have  onlv  seen  the  general  points,  not  the  details. 

Q.  Can  ^ou  recall  one  feature  of  the  decision  was  that  when  a  passenjpper 
bought  a  ticket  of  the  railroad  company  it  was  his  own  property,  to  disx>ose  of  as 
he  saw  fit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  But  at  the  same  time  does  that  obviate  the  character 
of  the  contract  between  the  purchaser  and  the  railroad,  even  if  you  call  it  prop- 
erty? When  you  buy  a  ticket  is  it  not  a  x)oeitive  contract  and  agreement,  and 
does  not  that  second  or  any  other  party  or  scalper  or  anybody  else,  become  a 
party  to  the  contract?— A.  I  think  tnat  is  so,  and  tnat  it  is  equitablv  stated.  The 
conditions  of  the  purchase  of  the  ticket  seem  to  me  to  be  that  if  the  ticket  is 
proi)erty  in  itself  it  continues  to  be  the  property  of  the  issuing  railroad  company 
wherever  it  goes.  For  example,  if  it  X)as8es  out  of  the  iK>B8ession  of  the  raifroad 
company  when  sold  at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  it  is  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ing and  invariable  custom  that  it  shall  be  taken  up  and  again  become  the  carriers' 
property  in  Buffalo,  or  wherever  it  reads  to.   Such  tickets  are  to  be  taken  up  and 
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returned  to  its  general  offices  and  have  been  for  years.  If  it  were  not  the  prop- 
erty of  l^e  carriers  the  railway  would  not  have  the  right  to  take  it  np  and  send 
it  iSack  to  be  checked  against  the  sales,  etc.  The  contract  to  transport  is  accom- 
plished and  ended  ana  the  contract  is  surrendered  because  the  railway  alone 
issued  the  evidence  of  contract  and  seems  entitled  to  its  return  as  proof  of 
fulfillment. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  conclusion  was  wrong  both  in  itself  and  as  an 
incentive  and  supx)ort  to  a  further  wrong.  I  have  always  regarded  a  ticket  as 
simply  indicative  of  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  travel  on  the  terms  indicated 
thereon;  that  it  is  tenderea  by  the  railroad  comx)any  to  the  intending  passenger, 
not  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  a  journey  because  the  railway  could  take  it  up  as 
soon  as  the  traveler's  train  started,  or  at  a  gate,  before  it  left,  as  on  the  elevated 
railways,  nor  as  a  requisite  receipt  for  money  paid  because  the  amount  paid  is  not 
shown.  It  is  given  into  the  passenger*s  hands  simply  to  show  connecting  con- 
ductors and  agents  beyond  ana  baggage  checkers  that  the  first  purchaser  paid 
the  railroad  company  its  stipulated  legal  fares  for  the  privilege  of  traveling  upon 
that  road  between  stated  points  and  upon  certain  trains.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  as  well  to  say  that  wnen  we  issue  bills  of  lading  that  the  parties  are  not 
required  to  surrender  them  on  the  due  performance  of  the  contract.  We  do  not 
surrender  the  custodv  of  property  until  the  goods  are  delivered  and  due  receipts 
taken  therefor,  which  receipts  constitute  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the 
bills  of  lading.  In  some  States  we  have  a  right  to  demand  the  production  and 
surrender  of  tne  original  bill  of  lading  in  order  to  show  that  the  goods  represented 
thereby  were  received  by  and  delivered  to  the  consignee  of  authority  in  good 
order.  It  seems  to  me  the  same  condition  arises  in  a  ticket,  for  the  law  would  not 
authorize  the  scalping  of  freight  bills  of  lading  and  rates,  and  that  John  Jones 
might  enjoy  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  the  substitution  of  1,000  other  barrels  of 
fiour  started  by  John  Smith  at  Chicago.  If  in  the  sale  of  the  evidence  of  the 
right  to  travel  the  railroad  should  place  upon  the  face  of  any  ticket  onerous, 
unjust,  unreasonable,  and  illegal  conditions,  or  those  disturbing  to  public  trade, 
the  courts  would  not  sustain  the  railroads,  and  ought  not  to,  but  if  the  present 
practice  is  the  result  of  long  usage  in  all  countries  and  never  shown  to  be  wrong 
or  publicly  harmful,  that  these  conditions  were  before  adjudged  reasonable  and 
proper  for  the  protection  of  the  shareholder  of  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  passen- 
gers, those  considerations  should  have  weight  and  not  hold  the  railroad  company 
to  the  performance  of  its  obligation  to  one  x)erson  as  also  good  against  the  transfer 
of  it  to  two,  three,  or  four  passengers. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned,  under  that  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois  under  a  similar  decision,  the  tickets 
are  private  property. — ^A.  I  know,  but  when  that  comes  to  final  adjudication  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  reasonably  and  justly  so  held.  However,  that  is  merely  a 
layman's  opinion. 

Q.  In  carrying  wheat  and  fiour  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard  for  export  they 
went  at  the  same  rates  up  to  last  February.  Last  February  new  schedules  were 
made  up  and  wheat  was  carried  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  fiour.  I  understand  that 
practice  did  not  prevail  until  last  February.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  done  at 
that  time? — ^A.  No;  and  I  do  not  for  this  reason:  That  promptly  following  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  presidents  of  our  companies  disbanded  the 
association.  Since  that  time  we  have  simply  been  winding  up  its  affairs,  and  my 
active  connection  with  the  organization  ceased  the  1st  of  October,  a  year  aeo. 
The  fact  you  cite  in  this  case  is  entirely  new  to  me  at  this  moment,  and,  if  I 
understand  you,  I  do  not  understand  any  new  justification. 

Q.  The  question  was  involved  in  the  case  decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  some  months  ago,  to  which  you  referred  this  morning. — ^A.  Yes; 
that  was  that  the  wheat  which  had  formerly  been  carried  to  the  seaboard  at  uni- 
form rates,  whether  for  export  or  domestic  consumption,  was  carried  for  less 
than  wheat  for  domestic  consumption  and  less  than  me  rate  on  fiour  for  export. 
The  testimony  then  adduced  was  full  and  clear,  pro  and  con.  I  do  not  know  any 
new  reasons  actuating  that  policy;  it  has  always  been  so  in  some  measure.  I 
stated  this  morning  that  I  believe  that  there  have  been  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions which  justified  lower  rates  to  the  seaboard  for  property  intended  for  for- 
eign consumption  than  to  the  seaboard  proper  for  consumption  within  this 
country,  and  the  same  reasoning  holds  as  to  the  manufacture  of  fiour,  whether 
at  Minneapolis  or  the  seaboard.  I  do  not  comprehend  why  all  our  fiour  rates 
should  be  brought  to  the  seaboard  level  created  by  competition  with  the  British 
miller  in  Manchester.  Neither  he  nor  the  American  miller  sell  to  all  at  the  low- 
est price  they  get  for  any  fiour.  Take  a  consumer,  we  will  say,  living  in  Brook- 
lyn, the  circumstances  and  conditions  entirely  dissimilar  from  the  conditions 
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of  a  consmner  in  Glasgow.  If  it  came  within  that  view,  there  might  be  defensi- 
ble reasons  for  it,  bat  as  to  the  question  of  intentional  discrimination  of  some 
American  wheat  against  other  American  wheat  to  the  same  points  in  our  own 
States,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  from  my  point  of  view. 

Q.  Against  American  flour?— A.  Yes;  and  American  flour  under  the  same 
reasoning. 

S.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  discrimination  against  American  labor 
the  American  milling  industry?— A.  Yes,  measurably,  the  facts  being  as  you 
state;  but  if  I  knew  all  the  facts  I  should  be  happy  to  explain  them,  and  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  commission,  I  can  ascertain  the  reasons  for  anjr  recent  action  and 
commxmicate  the  facts  to  you.  All  our  great  manufacturers,  if  I  understand  the 
question,  sell  some  products  for  use  abroad  less  than  for  the  prices  obtained  at 
home.  They  must  do  so  to  get  the  foreign  markets.  Perhaps  the  railways  do  so 
as  well. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  was  explained  by  interested  parties  that  the 
tnmk  lines  are  more  interested  in  the  transportation  of  wheat  than  they  are  in 
the  transportation  of  flour,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  willing  to  make  this  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  wheat.  Have  you  aziv  information  on  that?— A.  No; 
nothixig  beyond  former  practices  and  the  reasons  I  have  partly  cited.  On  the  con- 
twy,  r have  heard  it  represented  to  the  railroads  that  tnev  are  carrying  a  barrel 
of  flour  which  weighs  216  pounds  at  a  price  at  which  tney  were  carrying  200 
X)ounds  of  wheat,  or  8  per  cent  less  weight,  and  that  the  shippers  made  more  on 
the  flour  than  on  the  wheat,  and  shippers  of  wheat  have  often  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  16  pounds  in  some  way  to  make  the  rates  equivalent.  That  was  regarded 
not  as  a  discrimination  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  result  of  long  usage, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  carrying  companies,  as  expressed  in  former  reso- 
lutions, to  put  the  two  articles  ux)on  the  same  footing  wherever  practicable.  The 
transportation  of  wheat,  for  example,  by  the  large  and  independent  steam  and 
sail  l&ke  carriers  is  recalled,  where  tney  put  grain  in  elevators  and  spout  or  run  the 
grain  into  the  boats  in  bulk  and  run  the  grain  out  of  the  boat  at  Buffalo  in  bulk 
and  ship  it  in  bulk  in  the  cars.  It  is  not  a  new  question.  The  individual  lake 
carriers — plus  the  individual  canal  carriers — have  done  all  this  for  years  and  would 
do  more  of  it  if  the  railroads  ceased  doing  it,  yet  the  Northwestern  millers  have 
waxed  fat  with  thrift  and  drawbacks.  Bulk  grain  is  the  more  economic  projKXsi- 
tion  and  gives  a  much  larger  cargo  ner  vessel  and  more  money  per  cargo  than  to 
take  flour  where  each  barrel  is  hanoled  individually  into  and  out  of  the  boat  and 
transferred  from  car  to  car  or  boat  to  car,  and  the  loss  of  earning  space  caused  by 
the  circular  form  of  the  ban*el,  and  the  greater  value  and  number  of  claims.  All 
this  holds  good,  of  course,  of  rail  transportation  as  well,  where  even  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  wheat  weight  over  flour  weight  is  carried  per  car.  I  have  heard 
these  reasons  advanced  and  urged  by  bulk-grain  shippers,  and  there  is  truth  in 
them.  The  same  conditions  transpire  in  New  York  Harbor,  etc.  There  the  rail- 
roads make  bulk-^rain  deliveries  under  a  contract  with  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  by  which  grain  was  to  be  floated  in  bulk  in  canal  boats  and  delivered 
in  bulk  under  specific  rules  of  grading  and  transfers  to  ocean  vessels  or  grain 
warehouses.  Storage  is  also  covered  by  that  agreement.  That  contract  does  not 
include  flour,  as  all  members  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  know  the  above 
differences  in  the  transportation  detail  and  value  of  the  two  articles,  sdthough  they 
bear  close  relations  to  each  other.  The  same  thing  might  be  urged  to  be  true  as 
to  the  very  large  and  increasing^  list  of  food  products  made  from  oats  and  com. 
They  also  put  flour  in  barrels,  m  cloth  bags  and  paper  bags  of  various  sizes  for 
transportation,  altering  thereby  the  former  more  nxed  relations  of  barrels,  pack- 
ages, and  bulks,  weight  of  loading,  etc.,  while  bulk-grain  conditions  are  not 
changed. 

Q.  The  contention  is  this:  That  the  transfer  service  in  New  York  Harbor  is 
remunerated  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  that  this  service  is  x>er- 
f  ormed  by  a  company  composed  largely  of  and  controlled  by  the  principal  owners 
of  the  tnmk  lines,  and  for  that  reason  they  prefer  to  have  the  grain  moved  from 
the  west  in  the  form  of  wheat  rather  than  m  the  form  of  flour.  You  doubtless 
have,  or  can  obtain,  information  concerning  that  definite  contention? — ^A.  I  have 
that  information  now  and  can  characterize  it  as  without  foundation.  There  are 
delivering  companies,  not  ''a  company,"  and  they  handle  flour  as  well  as  g^rain, 
charging  more  on  the  flour.  While  I  was  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
Company  I  made  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  freights  about  the  harbor  of  New 
York  at  a  sx>ecific  rate  per  ton,  in  all  cases,  inclucung  grain,  and  on  west-bound 
as  well  as  eastward-bound  freight.  I  would  like  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  this 
commission  of  the  proposition  tnat  the  carrier  at  New  York  Cityis  compensated 
for  this  terminal  service  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds.    The  fact  is,  that 
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freight  rates  to  and  from  New  York  are  fixed  without  reference  to  what  the  ter- 
minal charges  there  are;  the  rate  Chicago  to  New  York  being  20  cents,  the  rate 
to  Philadelphia  is  18  cents,  the  rate  to  Baltimore  is  17  cents.  That  20  cents,  with 
8  cents  afterwards  taken  into  acconnt  as  if  it  were  cut  ont,  would  prove  that  the 
railroads  carry  freight  from  Chicago  to  Jersey  City  as  cheap  as  to  Baltimore,  but 
for  a  considerably  longer  distance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  What  is  the  reason  for  the  difference?— A.  The  pres- 
ent differences  were  settled  originally  at  the  Brevoort  House,  New  York,  April, 
1877,  by  the  presidents  of  the  trunk  lines,  every  one  of  whom  are  now  dead.    I  was 

S resent.  At  that  time  the  great  bulk  of  export  propertv  went  through  Boston, 
lontreal,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  ports  of  Gralveston,  New  Orleans, 
Pensacola,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News  were  not  then  factors  in  the  adjustment 
reached.  Given  a  shipment  of  flour  seeking  l^rough  transportation  from  Chicago 
to  Liverpool,  it  was  not  a  transaction  to  the  seaboard^  but  to  Liverpool  via  various 
routes.  The  purpose  of  the  railroad  companies  makmg  that  arrangement  was  to 
deliver  freight  from  Chicago  and  elsewhere  to  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  abroad  at 
uniform  rates  through  all  ports,  precisely  as  the  rat^  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
are  uniform  throughout  all  western  junctions — Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Wheel- 
ing, etc.  That  was  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  memoranda  and  testimony  deliv- 
ered to  the  Hepburn  committee.  In  making  these  rates  these  were  some  of  the 
elements  which  entered  into  them:  Li  the  first  place,  s^  tonnage;  in  the  second, 
steam  vessels;  third,  lake  and  rail;  fourth,  lake  and  canal;  finally,  and  in  a  small 
part  onl^,  rail  and  canal,  the  Ohio  Biver  to  Cincinnati  or  Pittsburg,  and  the 
oompetinon  at  that  time,  mainly  as  to  cotton,  at  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  results  fairly,  after  a  long,  bitter,  needless,  and  fruitless  rate  war, 
file  after  file  and  volume  after  volume  of  rates  were  obtained  to  show  what  inland 
rates  would  most  nearly  average  a  parity  of  through  rates  to  foreign  ports 
niKm  the  grain.  I  can  only  cite  a  few  dif&culties.  Steamship  companies  and 
sailing  vessels  changed  their  rates,  perhaps,  every  day,  and  the  rates  from  dif- 
ferent ports  were,  of  course,  dissimilar.  I  teow  of  a  case  where  one  line 
changed  its  rates  four  times  in  one  day,  by  reason  of  foreign  war  rumors, 
shortoge  of  tonnage  room,  and  various  local  causes.  We  could  not  change  our 
rail  rates  four  times  a  day  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  affecting  St.  Louis, 
Peoria,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  etc.,  to  Liverpool,  yet  Liverpool  rates,  perhaps, 
decided  London  and  other  European  rates.  Ship  agents  frequently  made  con- 
tracts for  a  ship  in  midocean,  bound  westward.  In  such  cases  someone  had  to 
hold  the  cargo  until  the  vessel  arrived.  Incoming  steamcQiips  were  delayed  at 
sea,  etc.  If  a  10-day  vessel  was  17  days  westward  at  sea,  its  return  cargo 
might  stand  on  the  dock.  Sometimes  through  eastward  engagements  were  made 
by  railways  takins^  the  risk  of  ocean  rates,  and  I  have  known  the  entire  inland 
charge  to  be  absorbed  in  making  such  through  rates  good,  by  reason  of  advances 
in  ocean  rates.  With  only  the  former  raifroad  lines  and  sea-going  lines  from 
the  smaller  number  of  ports  of  export,  with  orders  coming  from  Liverpool, 
London.  Marseilles,  Brindisi,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  with  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  and  Peoria  competing  for  the  land 
transportation,  the  problem  was  daily  to  fi[x  a  basis  which  we  could  give  ship- 
pers, promptly  upon  application,  of  through  and  assured  rates  of  freight  between 
these  points  on  a  multiplicity  of  articles.  Onlv  a  few  of  the  entanglements  of 
the  foreipi-rate  problem  stand  before  you.  Therefore,  after  most  exhaustive 
examinations  ana  trials  of  different  rates  and  methods;  after  Mr.  Yanderbilt  had 
spent  or  wasted  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to  fix  a  parity  between  New  York 
and  the  ports  in  competition  therewith,  the  seaboard  lines  abandoned  fighting 
and  entered  into  closer  negotiations.  Even  then,  as  now,  through  rates  can 
not  be  made  on  the  bulk  of  our  exports.  They  had  to  make  rates  to  the  sea- 
board, and  to  do  this  they  had  to  take  the  past  years  and  average  all  these 
different  and  conflicting  rates  and  conditions  to  what  would  represent  a  just 
approximation.  At  that  time  3  cents  was  only  agreed  to  be  a  fair  difference 
to  N'ew  York  higher  than  to  Baltimore,  and  2  cents  as  compared  with  Phila- 
delphia. After  so  fixing  the  differences. of  rates  to  New  York,  it  never  was 
thought  what  the  charge  was  at  New  liTork  for  handling,  any  more  than  at 
Chicago.  The  Erie  company's  grain  lighterage  in  New  York  was  then  per- 
formed by  the  firm  of  McCfurtan  &  Logan,  and  no  officer  of  the  company  had 
one  dollar  of  interest  in  it.  All  its  heavy  freights  were  lightered  by  the  New 
Jersey  Lighterage  Company.  The  New  York  Central  road  had  employed  Mr. 
Starin  to  i)erform  their  narbor  service,  in  part,  and  he  also  performed  it  for  the 
Lackawanna. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  employs  a  terminal  company  at  New 
York.    It  has  been  and  is  a  favorite  theory  of  some  shippers,  and  was  of  a 
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railway  president  now  deceased,  that  there  most  be  a  personal  interest  hidden 
somewnere  in  this  lighterage.  Whether  that  business  costs  8  cents  or  not  is 
something  to  explain  farther.  The  Erie  Railroad  Company  alone  had  7  reen- 
lar  stations  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  had  made  deliveries  and  received  freignts 
at  106  other  points;  in  all,  113  points,  to  and  from  which  the  rat  s  were  the 
same  as  New  York.  It  cost  more  then  to  deliver  property  to  and  from  Jersey 
City  at  Staten  Island,  including  fire  and  marine  risks,  than  it  cost  to  carry 
it  TTom.  Milwaukee  to  Chicago ;  therefore,  when  the  Western  lines,  as  was  then 
the  custom,  put  upon  their  bills  of  lading,  "  Deliver  to  any  point  in  lighterage 
limits  of  New  York  Harbor,  as  consignees  may  direct,"  we  might  as  well  have 
put  on  a  Chicago  west-bound  bill,  **  l5eliver  at  Milwaukee,  if  consignees  direct.*' 
We  finally  advised  our  Western  connections  that  they  iiad  no  such  right.  We  had 
abundant  reeular  stations  in  New  York,  and  would  receive  and  deliver  at  any 
of  them  at  uie  uniform  New  York  rate;  but  the  105  other  x)oint8  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  sense,  and  someone  besides  us  should  pay  for  it  in  due  share. 
The  charge,  at  first  Si  cents,  was  subsequently  reduced  to  8.  Now,  as  to  who 
pays  that  charge.  In  a  remote  sense  the  shipper  does,  but  the  rate  is  not 
mcreased  by  that  amount  or  any  part  of  it  to  provide  for  it.  Assuming  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  Buffcdo  to  be  one-half  of  the  distance  to  Chicago— 
the  New  York  Central,  for  example,  will  receive  from  its  connections  but  one- 
half  of  that  amount,  because  it  is  deducted  from  the  through  rate  before  the 
remainder  of  l^e  rate  is  divided. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  A  distinguished  railroad  president  appeared  before  the 
commission  in  Chicago  and  said  that  the  tariff  schedules  which  were  filed  in  freight 
departments  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  so  intricate  and  so 
technical  that  no  shipper  could  possibly  understand  them;  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand them  himself,  and  that  it  he  found  it  necessary  to  get  information  concern- 
ing them  he  would  have  to  get  an  expert  in  the  employ  of  the  company  to  assist 
him.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  is,  in  your  opinion,  true? — ^A.  No;  no  expe- 
rienced president  in  the  country  ought  to  have  said  that  so  broadly.  Perhaps  ne 
meant  rates  and  divisions  and  rules,  etc.  I  regard  rate  making  and  rate 
maintaining  as  the  most  responsible  and  imx>ortant  functions  a  railway  president 
can  exercise.  We  employ  experts  to  work  out  the  details,  but  all  presidents  pre- 
sumably understand  the  basis  or  measure  and  principle  of  rates.  As  to  shippers, 
they  are  acute  and  vigilant.  Many  of  the  large  forwarders  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where have  their  own  traffic  managers,  as  the  railroads  do.  It  is  their  duty  to 
keep  up,  from  time  to  time,  vnth  new  roads  that  are  opened,  new  rates  that  are 
published,  etc.  I  will  give  you  an  instance:  The  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  road  is 
about  to  complete  its  line  into  Florioa,  shortening  the  distance.  They  have 
absorbed  some  lines  and  are  building  some  part  of  a  new  route.  That  will  neces- 
sitate revisions  of  tariffs,  without  doubt.  In  such  an  instance  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  a  president  would  say  what  you  auote.  He  should  be  able  to  teU  what 
will  be  the  ratepolicy  of  his  roads,  and  perhaps  would  have  to  get  some  experts 
to  prepare  tariffs  for  them,  but  he  should  possess  knowledge  that  the  traffic  is 
mainly  carried  by  other  lines  at  open  rates  which  he  can  not  exceed  and  may 
reduce.  There  is  not  a  shipping  firm  in  Chicago,  of  any  magnitude,  that  has  not 
the  rates  in  its  offices.  They  sSso  have  the  official  railroad  guides  and  directions. 
Then  follows  the  classification  and  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  forms  of  bills  of 
lading,  releases,  and  everything  else  requisite  to  enable  the  shipper  or  tariff  maker 
to  know  the  rates.  The  difficulty  the  president  referred  to,  perhax>s,  lies  in  the 
original  construction  of  the  first  rate.  This  being  assumed,  it  is  then  a  question 
of  changes  only.  Both  of  those  should  receive  his  approval.  For  example,  an 
important  line  has  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  material  at  present 
prices  averages  to  cost  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  same  materials  cost  them 
in  like  quantities  2  years  ago.  Nobody  should  claim  that  they  shall  not  have 
some  increased  rate  compensation  for  that  condition;  every  other  calling  has. 
For  example:  If  a  railroad  paid  last  year  (17.50  per  ton  for  rails  and  now  pays 
$85,  except  on  contracts,  it  should  make  a  reasonable  rate  advance  to  compensate 
for  the  greater  outlays.  The  people  should  pay  in  part  for  the  rails  over  which 
they  ana  their  merchandise  are  carried.  Other  concurrent  causes  may  fortify 
this  justice.  In  sending  grain  to  the  Transvaal,  England  may  legitimately 
alter  the  price  for  our  ran  carriage  of  grain  as  well  as  of  the  grain  itself.  Steel 
rails,  iron  manufactures,  structural  material,  etc. ,  are  also  cases  in  point.  When 
it  comes  to  deciding  the  tariffs  from  such  causes,  conclusions  as  to  rates  become 
important,  wide  reaching,  and  intricate  and  a  problem  of  duty  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  shareholders.  No  one  man  can  do  that,  even  be  he  an  expert.  I  there- 
fore favor  the  coming  together  of  the  shippers  of  iron,  coal,  merchandise,  grain, 
etc. ,  for  more  conferences  with  the  raUroads.  We  want  to  recognize  as  w^  as  be 
recognized. 
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The  tmit  rate  is  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  the  rates  of  thousands  of  arti- 
cles to  hundreds  of  intermediate  points  dej^enid  upon  that  nnit.  What  would  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do  with  propositions  like  that? — five  men  that 
have  bnt  small  experience  undertaking  to  cope  with  that  and  all  other  rate  diffi- 
culties a31  over  the  United  States.  Surely  if  your  Chicago  witness  was  correct, 
that  railway  presidents  can  not  make  rates,  we  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioners can  not  do  it.  If  the  grain  and  provision  rates  were  advanced  or  reduced, 
say  from  Chicago  to  New  YorK,  they  would  doubtless  be  followed  to  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  committees  and  conferences  at  these  various  places  adopting  several  rates  on 
leading  articles. 

There  is  one  fact  which  is  important,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  it  a  moment, 
as  I  omitted  it  from  mv  paper  Ihis  morning. 

My  point  relates  to  the  extent  to  which  discriminations  in  rates  are  caused  by 
the  frauds  of  shippers  on  the  railroad  companies  and  reacting  on  each  other. 
You  will  be  astomshed,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you  that  last  year  the  west-bound 
inspection  bureau  of  the  trunk  lines  from  Boston,  New  YorK,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  not  including  Baltimore  or  other  x>oints,  discovered  270,000  misrepresenta- 
tions by  merchants  of  the  goods  purporting  to  be  contained  in  the  packages 
forwarded. 

ni>on  asking  the  chief  inspector  how  many  of  those  cases  he  considered  inten- 
tional, he  said  that  aside  from  a  few  cases  where,  for  example,  some  linoleum  of 
certain  size  might  have  been  classed  different  from  oilclotn,  that  every  other  one 
of  the  instances  was  an  intentional  inroad  upon  the  railroad  company's  rates.  It 
must  be  so,  for  each  shipper  knov^  what  he  sells.  Furthermore,  this  can  not  be 
a  fraud  ux)on  the  railroad  companies  without  being  a  fraud  upon  other  merchants. 
I  have  been  asked  how  the  facts  were  ascertained.  It  is  by  opening  the  packages, 
as  the  customs  inspectors  do.  This  did  not  include  Albany,  Troy,  Rochester, 
Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Trenton,  New  Haven,  or  any  other  points — Brid^ei>ort  or 
Harrisbur^ — ^nor  interior  business,  nor  east-bound  business,  nor  any  territory  but 
ours.  Wmle  it  is  so  prevalent  to  accuse  the  railroad  companies  of  being  the  dis- 
criminators, I  trust  your  body  will  consider  this  great  discrimination  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  Are  they  large  shippers?— A.  Some  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  do  you  mean  by  opening  the  packages?— A.  A  box, 
really  silks,  may  be  represented  to  us  as  shirtings,  the  rates  New  York  to  Chicago 
beiuK,  let  us  say,  75  and  50  cents  per  100  x)oundj3,  respectively.  The  inspectors 
simply  pry  such  boxes  open,  taking  the  due  reeponsibuity  therefor,  and  nnd  the 
facts  as  stated.  Yet  the  shipx)ers  know  that  in  the  event  of  losses  they  can  not 
collect  for  more  than  the  value  of  the  articles  they  certified  were  shipped. 

Q.  (B^  "Mi,  Fabquhab.)  It  can  readily  be  seen  where  it  could  occur  in  articles 
of  that  kind,  especially  in  hardware? — ^A.  Speaking  of  hardware,  an  officer  of  an 
association  of  hardware  manuf actturers  saia  to  me,  jocularly,  at  a  trade  dinner  in 
New  York:  ''It  is  so  easy  to  beat  your  railroads.  You  charge  manufactured 
brass  goods  at  so  much  and  iron  piping  at  so  much.  I  shipped  a  case  containing 
o^y  manufactured  brass  goods,  except  one  piece  of  iron  pipe  joint,  and  I  called 
it '  iron  pipe.'  It  went  through,  and  I  saved  about  $2.30  x>er  oox  to  a  far  Western 
destination." 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  He  had  no  more  compunction? — ^A.  No;  bethought 
it  a  good  joke. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Does  not  that  help  the  question  of  uniform  classifica- 
tion?—A.  No;  because  evasions  as  well  as  detections  under  one  classification  are 
as  easy  as  under  another,  and  the  more  the  insp|ections  under  different  classifica- 
tions the  greater  may  be  the  chance  of  detection.  It  would  assist  us  in  other 
cases.  The  system  of  inspection  which  we  have  is  much  like  that  of  the  custom- 
house in  identifying  the  character  and  valuations  of  goods  under  invoicing.  Our 
inspections  are  carried  on  to  a  larger  extent  than  formerly,  and  we  are  gradually 
circumscribing  the  wrongs  they  discover.  We  had  over  100  insx)ectors  a  year 
ajBfo,  and  the  frauds  and  errors  discovered  paid  the  whole  cost  of  the  bureau  11^ 
times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Do  the  railroads  seek  to  justify  their  discrimination 
beciftuse  of  the  fact  that  advantage  is  taken  of  them  by  shipx)ers  in  the  manner  in 
which  you  state?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  simply  make  reference  to  that  to  show  that  the  shippers  who  sometimes 
charge  these  <uscriminatioiis  are  not  doinjo^  the  fair  thing  themselves?— A.  That  is 
true.  I  do  not  justify  railroad  ci)mpanies  in  anv  preferences,  excepting  those 
that  are  legal  and  reasonable  under  the  terms  or  tne  act,  but  I  do  not  justify 
shippers  in  any,  any  more  than  in  smuggling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PffllilPB.)  Haveyouanyremedy  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedial 
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le^islatioB,  either  to  Gongress  or  the  varions  States,  both  as  to  shippers  and  to 
railroads?— A.  The  discriminations  by  railroads  will  largely  cease  if  wnat  I  believe 
to  be  the  best  method  is  legalized,  and  that  is  the  railway  right  of  mntoal  con- 
tract. If  we  had  the  right  to  so  ore^anize  for  5  years  we  conld  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  comprehensive  and  permanent  correction  of  these  abnses.  Cer- 
tain companies  take  certain  half-way  measures  because  of  this  uncertain  logal 
statos  and  certain  shipx)ers  get  advantages  over  other  shippers.  Some  railways 
think  this  laxity  helps  to  build  up  their  business  against  future  contingencies  and 
let  such  things  pass  and  keep  the  regard  and  traffic  of  the  shippers  thus  unjustly 
benefited.  If,  however,  we  could  make  long-term  contracts,  we  could  put  a  stop 
to  these  wrong^  and  act  conclusively.  The  railroad  companies  would  then  pre- 
sent a  more  united  front  to  both  disturbing  railways  and  shippers  and  discrimi- 
nations would  diminish.  The  shippers  would  have  a  more  wholesome  regurd  for 
the  law  if  they  knew  that  the  railroads  stood  together  to  enforce  it  permanently 
and  that  it  authorized  us  to  proceed  against  them  in  this  respect.  That  is  ttie 
principal  thing  to  be  done,  for  we  can  not  legislate  rectitude  into  a  man  or  make 
paper  mandates  prevail  against  lack  of  integrity  and  yet  not  build  the  machinery 
Dv  which  those  mandates  must  be  carried  out.  For  example,  if  I  alone  possessed 
all  the  powers  of  Ck>ngre88  to  render  decisions  to  the  effect  that  certain  practices 
were  wrong,  thev  would  not  stop,  nor  could  I  stop  them,  unless  I  provided  due 
means  to  carry  those  measures  into  due  effect.  The  carriers  in  daily  contact  wit^ 
the  subject  and  interested  practically  and  not  as  mere  reformers  in  the  upright 
purpose  must  do  the  work.  Then  we  could  have  some  united  peace  and  some 
thoroughness  of  joint  action  and  cooperatively  stop  these  diBcriminations. 

Q.  That  is  as  to  the  shippers? — ^A.  That  is  both  as  to  the  shippers  and  as  to  our- 
selves. The  New  York  Central  company,  for  example,  ini^ht  not  hesitate  to  act 
if  it  had  a  long  term  and  enforceable  legal  contract  which  it  could  set  in  motion, 
nor  tiien  hesitate  to  proceed  against  others  for  the  violation  of  joint  agreements. 

Then  a  company  not  as  strong  as  the  New  York  Central  would  hesitate  about 
cutting  the  standard  legal  rates,  knowing  that  they  were  goiuja^  to  be. proceeded 
against,  i)erhaps  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  rival  carrier  under 
due  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations.  It  is  impracticable  to  reach  this  wrong 
except  by  practical  laws.  Theoretical  legislation  will  not  do  it.  Let  us  get  rid 
of  that  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Q.  Then  have  you  any  special  form  in  which  you  would  put  this?— A.  Nothing 
except  the  law  substantially  as  I  proposed  it  generally  this  morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  some  years  ago  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try came  very  near  to  adopting  a  uniform  transportation  classification,  and  that 
two  east-and-west  trunk  lines  defeated  it?— A.  It  is  true  that  of  the  leading  lines 
of  the  East  some  were  prominent  in  opposition.  It  was  also  true  that  certain 
other  lines  in  the  South  and  West  added  their  dissent,  and  perhaps  disclosed  it 
more  after  the  proposal  was  defeated  than  while  it  was  being  considered.  I  never- 
theless believe  it  may  be  brought  about.  When  I  went  to  the  Central  Traffic 
Association,  in  Chicago,  as  its  commissioner,  our  eastward  tariffs  contained  13 
classes,  practically.  Upon  suggesting  that  they  be  reduced  to  10 1  was  advised 
that  they  could  not  be  so  curtailed. 

Subsec^uently,  when  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  the  18  classes  were 
merged  mto  6,  proving  what  can  be  done.  This  was  exclusive  of  commodity 
rates. 

I  do  not  think  a  uniform  classification  is  a  cure  for  most  of  the  difficulties  which 
are  complained  of  in  that  respect,  but  it  is  a  help  for  unbroken  through  rates.  It 
helps  the  merchant  shipping  now  to  have  the  classification  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  and  another  one  to  Galveston  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, although  they  differ,  replaced  by  one  classification  basis. 

It  would  be  a  help  where  8  classifications  prevailed  to  merge  them  into  1,  and  I 
would  regard  it  as  a  railrc^  convenience  and  aid  to  have  continuous  through 
rates  under  some  uniform  classification.  It  will  also  operate  to  more  uniform 
rates  per  mile  in  the  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  You  think,  then,  that  uniform  classification  can  be 
secured  without  the  cooperation  of  the  public?  I  understood  you  this  morning  to 
be  opposed  to  the  Government,  throu^n  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
undertaking  to  insist  upon  uniform  classification. — ^A.  Perhaps  I  was  misunder- 
stood or  misunderstood  you,  on  that  point.  I  think  that  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  were  to  issue  a  call,  under  law,  that  it  contemplated  taking 
active  steps  toward  the  unity  of  classification,  and  notify  the  railroads  to  than 
effect,  that  the  railway  companies  would  meet,  as  they  met  before,  but  under  per- 
haps the  more  favorable  auspices  of  time,  increased  pro8i)erity  of  the  country, 
etc.,  and  it  moght  be  thus  accomplished.    If  it  be  thus  achieved  I  would  not,  for 
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one,  object  to  requiring  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date,  which  allowed  full  con- 
sideration, the  railroad  comx)anies  shotdd  have  a  xiniform  classification.  I  have 
elsewhere  given  my  views  on  this  subject  fully.  That  is  very  different  from  the 
proposal  I  discussed  this  morning,  which  was  to  ^ve  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  right  to  say  what  articles  should  be  in  each  class  and  what  changes 
should  take  place  from  time  to  time  in  that  classification,  which  is  conferring 
upon  them  tne  rat^making  power  in  the  largest  sense. 

Q.  Fsdling  in  the  adoption  of  uniform  classification  bv  the  railroads  within  the 
time  limit,  would  you  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  pre- 
scribe it?— A.  I  would  not  object  to  giving  them  the  iwwer  to  say  that  a  uniform 
classification  should  take  effect  within  a  certain  time  and  that,  failing  in  that, 
they  would  call  for  the  use  of  a  special  and  uniform  classification. 

Q.  Is  not  that  essentially  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wants  on 
that  particular  x)oint?— A.  On  that  i)articular  point  the  case  is  well  made  up,  if 
that  IS  all  they  mean. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  us,  in  this  connection,  your  idea  of  uniform 
classincation. — ^A.  That  is  almost  impossible.  There  are  now,  I  think,  approxi- 
mately, including  the  import  tariffs,  rates  on  over  4,000  articles,  taking  those  sent 
locally  and  through  and  in  all  directions.  To  comprehend  the  original  proposition 
of  a  uniform  classification,  the  number  of  classes  being  reduced  from  13  to  6,  to 
say  which  one  of  these  present  classes  shall  then  prevail  in  lieu  of  13  over  all  rail- 
ways, which  article  of  the  4,000  should  eo  into  this  or  that  class  in  each  and  all 
parts  of  the  counti^,  would  be  impossible  without  having  each  article  before  us, 
and  discussing  its  merits  and  beanngs,  and  even  those  would  differ  as  the  terri- 
tories differ,  as  the  Canadian  may  differ  from  the  States*  classification,  much  as 
the  conditions  on  tickets  and  bills  of  lading  may  and  do  differ.  I  can  not,  there- 
fore, as  much  as  I  would  like  to  do  so,  answer  your  question  satisfactorily  to  you 
or  myself.  There  are  many  things  to  be  reconciled,  both  in  trade  and  railway 
interests,  as  I  said  this  morning.  The  classification  of  cotton  in  the  cotton  pro- 
ducing States,  the  classification  of  wool,  and  the  classification  of  zinc  differ, 
depending  upon  the  volumes  and  conditions  under  which  they  are  produced  and 
sold  and  carried;  lead  and  precious  ores,  sheep,  cattle, lumber,  and  all  the  articles 
which  constitute  the  complex  proposition.  I  should,  perhaps,  not  be  so  decided  in 
my  advocacv  of  the  general  proposition  if  it  had  not  approached,  as  Professor 
Johnson  well  says,  almost  a  consummation  at  one  time.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  you  overestimate  the  value  of  a  uniform  classification.  It  is  desirable,  but 
not  essential,  and  its  adoption  will  not  stop  discriminations.  That  goes  deeper 
than  classification  and  is  your  principal  problem. 

Q.  It  will  be  an  aid  to  the  shippers,  I  suppose? — ^A.  It  would  be  an  aid  to  ship- 
pers and  to  the  railroads  also. 

Q.  And  wotQd  it  not  be  desirable  to  all  that  the  same  articles  should  ^o  in  the 
same  classification  in  all  parts  of  the  country? — A.  I  think  so  and  said  so  this 
morning,  but,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  the  subject  bristles  with  difficulties. 
Two  of  them,  on  which  I  have  not  enlarged,  are  now  undergoing  scrutiny  and 

Sublicity.    One  is  the  difference  of  rates  between  the  classes,  and  the  other  is  the 
ifferences  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates. 

Q.  j^By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  made  a  statement  this  morning  that  in  your 
experience  with  all  pools  heretofore  made,  you  never  had  rates  arranged  in  the 
pools.  Now,  what  form  of  x>ooling  contract  would  you  suggest  as  between  roads? 
That  is,  what  would  be  the  contract  features  of  the  pool  that  you  propose  now, 
provided  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  give  you  the  authority? — 
A.  I  think  I  could  dictate  now,  on  one  pa^e  of  paper,  a  proposed  pool,  something 
like  this:  '^  The  following  railroads  (nammg  them)  operating  from  and  through 

,  to  and  through ,  hereby  agree  that  to  observe  and  give  due  effect  to 

the  tariffs  from  time  to  time  leg^ally  issued,  they  will,  from for  a  period  of 

years  from  said  date,  divide  their  tonnage  therefrom  and  thereto  and  the 

earnings  produced  thereby  at  the  published  rates  substantially  in  the  prox)ortions 
in  which  the  shippers  have  delivered  it  to  them  heretofore.  The  proportions  in 
which  the  said  business  shall  be  carried  by  the  several  parties  hereto  shall  be  as 
follows:  (Specifying  the  percentage  due  to  each.)  If  any  company  carries  more 
than  its  saia  proportion,  it  shall  in  the  next  month  transfer  such  excess  of  ton- 
nage, computed  at  the  gross  rates  shown  by  said  established  tariffs,  to  the  company 
or  companies  in  deficit,  or,  failing  to  so  transfer  the  tonnage,  it  shall  pay  money 
in  an  equal  or  agreed  amount  witnin  30  days  thereafter.'' 

Some  details  would,  of  course,  follow,  but,  materially,  that  is  all  there  is  in  a 
pooling  contract.  Now,  then,  comes  the  question  of  rates,  which  is  the  vital 
public  concern.  If  such  a  contract  could  go  out  with  the  seal  of  the  Govern- 
ment authorizing  it,  that  is  aU  we  want,  and  no  one  has  ever  gainsaid  its  equity. 
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Next,  as  to  changes  in  sach  rates:  We  shonld  be  authorized  to  get  together  and 
fix  them.  If  we  then  say  the  rate  will  be  20  cents  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  in 
lien  of  18  cents,  there  lies  the  public  interest.  We  proposed  to  submit  all  tiiese 
agreements  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  issue  or  effect,  under 
conditions  mutually  protective,  in  some  such  a  bill  as  that  which  I  proposed  here 
this  morning^  and  will  discuss  hereinafter. 

Q.  Maintaining  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  present  form  with 
the  present  number  of  members? — A.  I  think  the  membership  of  that  commission 
ought  clearly  to  be  not  less  than  seven,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Q.  I^ovided  that  you  had  this  x>ooling  system  established  by  law,  and  the  recon- 
struction or  enlargement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  what  would 
be  the  character  of  the  personnel  that  you,  as  a  practical  railroad  man,  would 
want  to  see  on  that  commission  ? — A.  I  have  very  strong  views  about  that.  By 
one  of  those  anomalies,  which  I  regard  as  unjustifiable,  the  present  law  provides 
that  no  man  who  owns  a  share  of  railroad  stock,  etc.,  shall  become  a  member  of 
this  commission.  The  Eng[lish  law  re(]iuires  that  its  board  shall  contain  someone 
experienced  in  transix>rtation.  One  mght,  at  a  dinner  with  some  officers  of  the 
Army,  the  effect  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  ux>on  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  for  the  Spanish  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  discussed, 
leading  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  interstate  law,  and  I  said  then  what  I  now 
repeat,  that  it  would  be  similar  to  appointing  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recommendations  as  to  our  coast  defenses  if  there  were  a  clause  in  such 
a  law  tnat  there  should  not  be  an  army  officer  on  the  board;  or,  in  the  Increased 
construction  of  new  ships,  if  such  men  as  Dewey  and  Sampson  were  prohibited 
by  law  from  sitting  on  tnat  board. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  railroad  men  can  not  be 
appointed  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — ^A.  Yes;  if  they  own  stock. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  a  man  on  the  commission  ought  to  be  a  railroad 
man  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  I  think  Representative  Cannon  made  the  correct  state- 
ment. He  reported  a  banking  law  ana  acknowledged  he  owned  bank  stocks.  I 
think  he  is  a  better  lawmaker  because  he  does,  and  that  both  sides  get  a  bettor 
and  more  exx)erienced  judgment.  The  people  exact  no  such  poverty  conditions  as 
to  their  Senators  or  Representatives,  ana  they  sit  in  their  Houses  and  vote  never- 
theless. Such  conditions  ought  not  to  disqualify  any  honorable  man.  It  does  not 
disqualify  a  candidate  for  membership  on  the  Interstate  Commission  that  he  has 
received  fees  for  arguinjs^  for  or  against  railways  as  an  attorney  prior  to  his 
appointment.  If  I  was  sitting  upon  a  commission  I  know  that  I  would  like  to 
have  a  man  beside  me  who  ownea  railroad  stock,  and  knew  the  true  bearings  of 
that  interest.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  topics  with  him  because  he  would  under- 
stand the  subject  from  that  standpoint  as  I  might  claim  I  did  from  mine. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  a  man.  could  be  an  impartial  commissioner  who  owned 
stock  in  one  of  the  companies  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  know  many  of  them; 
yes.    We  all  know  of  Senators  who  are  impartial,  ^et  own  corporate  securities. 

Q.  That  seems  rather  impossible. — A.  I  know  it  is  so  re^rded,  but  I  do  not. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  Joint  Traffic  Association  how  many  were  in 
your  main  consulting  board? — ^A.  There  were  82  signers  of  that  contract,  all  of 
whom  attached  the  seals  of  their  companies  after  receiving  authority  to  that 
effect  from  their  boards.  They  then  apx>ointed  9  managers,  so  that  each  system, 
beginning  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  on  the  north  and  ending  with  the  Chesa- 
peake ana  Ohio  on  the  south,  should  speBk.  for  the  signing  roaas.  That  was  the 
general  constituency  of  the  board.  These  9  men  considered  22,000  subjects  in  4 
years  within  the  temtory  that  they  covered.  With  all  that  experience  and  my 
own,  and  multiplying  that  number  by  passenger  matters  on  all  railroads  of  the 
countrv,  by  complications  attending  each  and  every  thing  relating  to  them,  it  is 
my  judgment,  without  reflection  upon  the  members  of  tne  Interstate  Commis- 
sion, that  it  would  have  been  utterly  imx)ossible  for  the  latter  to  have  x>erformed 
that  detailed  service  or  laid  down  a  g^eneral  rule  to  cover  them.  As  a  transporta- 
tion man  I  would  favor  an  increase  in  the  board.  I  would  favor  a  retention  of 
the  present  geographical  and  political  apportionment,  and  I  would  favor  the 

Frox)osition  also  that  they  hold  stated  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
would  favor  their  right  to  call  not  only  upon  shippers,  but  railroad  presidents 
for  periodical  consultations,  and  that  the^  should  undertake  to  ascertain  from 
each  what  their  views  were  as  to  the  benefits  which  could  be  added  to  changes  in 
transportation  rates,  fares,  classifications,  and  rules.  When  I  had  been  8  days 
on  the  stand  in  New  York  before  the  Hepburn  committee  I  wound  up  by  favor- 
ing the  apx)ointment  of  a  State  commission,  as  I  had  done  repeatedly  before,  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other:  That  it  would  act  as  a  buffer  between  the  railroad 
companies  on  the  one  side  and  the  intelligent  public  on  the  other;  and  it  so  turned 
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ont  in  practice.  If  A,  B,  C ,  or  D  has  a  i>atent  safety  device  which  he  thinks  should 
be  ordered  used  on  cars,  or  some  one  wanted  an  order  for  some  safety  appliance 
at  conntry  crossings,  or  if  the  street-railway  managements  favored  something 
alleged  to  oppress  me  public,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  railroads  did  something 
that  would  oppress  the  public,  that  commission  would,  I  believed,  balance  the 
contentions.  The  result  has  been  that  they  do  act  to  correct  public  misunder- 
standings, and  they  correct  the  railways  by  ur^^g  the  concessions  which  the 
public  should  enjoy.  I  recently  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hepburn,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  tnat  great  New  York  committee  and  who  is  now  vice-president  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  and  asked  him  if  he  thougnt  the  mer- 
cantile community  had  derived  anv  benefit  from  this  discussion.  He  said  he 
started  his  examination  in  the  belief  that  the  railways  were  mainlv  wrong.  He 
ended  finding  he  had  misapprehended  and  misjudged  them,  and  I  certainly  did 
him.  So  these  difficulties  and  differences  became  reconciled  or  modified.  We 
went  over  our  road  and  collected  hundreds  of  cases,  not  alone  on  that  road  where 
the  trouble  was  supx)osed  to  be  created,  but  on  others  where  it  was  shown  they 
existed.    The  aggregate  result  was  of  great  mutual  benefit. 

I  believe  in  that  form  of  consultation  now  and  I  believe  it  the  more,  as  I  said  in 
the  opening  remarks  this  morning,  when  such  conferences  take  on  a  national  char- 
acter. But  I  believe  the  powers  of  the  commission  should  be  fully  and  carefully 
limited  and  defined.  I  do  not  want  them  to  be  denied  access  to  any  features  that 
will  enable  them  to  protect  the  public.  I  want  them  to  assist  and  that  we  aid 
them  to  that  end.  I  want  them  to  be  clothed  with  the  right  to  protect  the  rail- 
roads, too.  These  things  have  not  gone  together  heretotore.  The  partings  of 
the  ways  have  had  too  many  right  angles  in  them. 

Q.  You  are  also  aware  that  the  American  public  are  very  jealous  of  the  rail- 
roads?— ^A.  Oh,  yes;  and  that,  whatever  the  enlargements  of  the  functions  of  this 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  public  jealousy  will  continue  to  demand 
increasing  railway  concessions  to  the  ver^e  of  socialism  or  beyond  it.  Even 
when  the  interstate-commerce  bill  was  being  considered,  judged  by  its  terms 
and,  more  so  since,  by  the  new  powers  asked,  I  concur  tiiat  this  country  will 
never  wholly  surrender  the  regulation  of  railroads.  I  do  not  want  it  conceived 
that  I  have  hostility  toward  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  although  I 
think  their  new  demands  should  in  very  many  re8X)ects  be  resisted  by  all  due 
argument  and  legal  effort. 

I  had  occasion,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Certified  Accountants,  to 
say  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  wise  in 
providing  uniform  terms  for  the  various  headings,  periods,  and  definitions  of 
railroad  companies'  accounts  so  far  as  they  could  compass  that  purpose.  Take 
the  floating  debt  item  for  example. 

I  fancy  each  member  of  this  commission,  as  intelligent  as  they  are,  would 
have  a  different  idea  and  a  different  definition  of  what  the  floating  debt  of  a 
railroad  corporation  really  is,  when  it  begins,  matures,  and  what  it  consists  of.  If 
I  buy  50  tons  of  iron  and  it  is  delivered,  but  it  has  not  been  vouchered,  has  that 
account  become  a  floating  debt  in  law?  If  I  have  issued  a  note  for  it  which  has 
not  become  due  and  mav  be  renewed  in  part,  its  relation  as  a  floating  debt  may 
be  treated  differently.  I  therefore  think  a  uniform  system  is  necessary  to  clear- 
ness and  to  define  clear  standards  of  credit  and  resx)onsibility.  I  believe  that  the 
whole  subject  should  be  approached  in  a  candid,  national  spirit.  The  one  side 
too  often  says,  *' We  want  so  and  so  and  decline  anything  less."  We  all  know 
people  will  never  get  together  on  that  basis.  We  ought  to  have  conferences,  and 
we  ought  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  national  conmiission  and  they  should 
have  ours,  within  fair  boundaries  for  both.  It  is  only  by  getting  together  that 
we  can  accomplish  good  things,  and  then  we  must  be  prepared  with  olive  branches 
as  well  as  thorns. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  grant  charters  to  railroads.  Have  you  ever  given  that  con- 
sideration?— ^A.  No;  I  nave  not. 

Q.  That  the  charter  where  the  road  was  doing  an  interstate  business  should  be 
granted  only  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States?— A.  No;  I  think  it  better 
that  the  States  shall  continue  to  grant  charters  and  whatever  interstate  traffic 
I>asses  over  them  shall  i>ass  under  due  interstate  regulation,  as  on  unchartered 
waters.  National  charters  would  conflict  constantly  with  the  rights  of  the  States. 
There  are  also  important  railroads  in  the  country  which  lie  whoiljr  in  one  State- 
like  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  proper — a  great  majority  of  whose 
earnings  are  derived  from  State  traffic.  It  would  be  hard  to  draw  the  line  if  law 
gave  to  Congress  alone  the  right  to  determine  the  charter  of  a  new  road.  If  so,  it 
would  appear  to  carry  the  power  over  all  the  charges  of  such  a  railway,  and  this 
can  not  be  constitutional,  of  course. 
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On  the  subject  of  new  roads,  x>ardon  me  for  saying  a  word  more. 

There  are  too  many  railroads  in  the  country.  We  famish  more  miles  of  road 
now  for  every  100  persons,  or  100  tons,  averaged  thronghont  the  coantry,  than 
any  other  country.  I  have  submitted  figures  elsewhere  in  this  connection,  and 
the^r  establish  another  claim  to  national  consideration.  I  therefore  contend  that, 
havinff  built  so  many  miles  for  so  few  people,  we  think  that  these  earlier  roads 
should  receive  protection  against  newer  roads  unless  their  public  necessity  is 
made  apparent,  as  in  England.  This  being  assured,  it  might  more  fully  warrant 
fuller  control  over  the  rate  questions  at  issue.  In  other  words,  if  there  are  two 
railroads  from  Washington  to  Baltimore — ^the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio — ^and  a  third  companv  asked  for  a  charter,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
granted,  except  under  the  amplest  needs  and  safeguards  against  reducing  reason- 
able rates  and  fares.  We  should  not  be  indiscriminately  subjected  bom  to  new 
competing  lines  and,  after  they  are  opened,  to  new  competing  rates,  especially  by 
those  who  claim  we  are  but  agents  of  tne  Government  and  performing  pu  olic  duties. 
That  being  so,  it  becomes  in  a  sense  an  attack  upon  the  Government,  as  it  is  a 
clear  violation  of  its  laws.  I  think  if  GK>vemment  decline  such  consideration  to 
the  older  lines  they  should  at  least  say  to  the  new  comi)anies,  in  effect,  "this  mul- 
tiplication of  bonds  and  stocks  is  needless.'*  They  are  equivalent  to  the  watered 
stocks  which  we  complain  of  so  much  and  insistently  acainst  the  older  comx>anie8. 
At  the  same  time,  if  tney  establish  a  public  need  for  admtional  railroads,  of  course 
they  can  not  be  denied  proper  francmses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
regulating  that  subject? — ^A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  In  regard  to  public  exigencies? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  embodied  in  some  States? — ^A.  I  believe  it 
is  embodied  in  the  Massachusetts  law.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  to  answer  yon 
affirmatively.    England  requii'es  it,  and  the  public  good  is  manifestly  conserved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  x>ooling  system  been  adopted  m  any  other 
country? — A.  Yes.  In  a  part  of  the  paper,  which  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  and 
which  your  Chair  was  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  bring  in  hereafter,  I  will  sub- 
mit that  feature  quite  fully.  That  will  give  you  an  exact  statement  of  the  recent 
situation  of  xxK>hng  abroad.  I  invite  particular  attention  now  to  the  notable 
utterances  upon  the  subject  by  Professor— now  President— BEadley  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. 

Q.  Is  it  the  pooling  system  called  the  Joint  Purse  Association? — A.  Called  the 
Joint  Purses  m  England,  and  so  designated  in  the  blue  books,  and  only  infre- 
quently there  called  pools. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson. )  Are  there  pools  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  also? — 
A.  There  arepools  in  Italy,  France,  Giermany,  Austria-Hungary,  andtluroughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  example,  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  and  the 
Southeastern  road,  running  from  London  to  the  Channel,  have  for  years  had 
the  Channel  passenger  division — I  think  they  call  it— and  yet  theycontinue  to 
contend  for  tnat  large  business  actively  within  legitimate  lines.  There  is  also, 
as  I  remember,  a  pool  between  Glasgow  and  London.  At  first  the  people  were 
in  opposition  to  these  plans,  but  now — as  the  railways  give  cheaper  transporta- 
tion and  they  get  better  facilities — ^the  people  of  Glasgow  have  become  recon- 
ciled, as  they  have  in  various  districts  elsewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  they  differ  from  the  Joint  Traffic  Association, 
with  which  you  were  connected? — A.  The  Joint  Traffic  Association  was  in  terms 
almost  identical  in  general  features,  but  did  not  divide  business  or  money  as  they 
are  used  abroad.  This  committee  should  perhaps  better  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  the  English  clearing  house  *and  their  own  joint  purses  and  our 
association  service.  There  are  2,000  or  more  clerks  and  attaches  in  the  English 
clearing  house  service  proper,  and,  as  that  name  indicates,  it  simply  clears  the 
eamiuffs  in  gross.  They  have  stated  meetings  of  the  different  district  commit- 
tees— the  Lancashire  district,  the  London,  the  Manchester,  and  others.  These 
are  held  in  the  clearing  house,  but  are  not  essential  to  its  first  purpose.  If  a 
railroad  company  desires  to  change  a  rate,  it  is  submitted  to  the  proper  commit- 
tee for  the  district  affected,  together  with  the  reasons  which  fortify  it,  and  these 
requests  are  sent  to  the  members  of  such  committee.  The  rate  is  not  thereafter 
changed  arbitrarily  unless  the  comx)etitors  and  connections  consider  and  act  upon 
it,  which  is  showing  only  a  due  regard  for  all  interests.  If  one  company  opposes 
the  proi)osal,  it  goes  over  to  the  next  meeting,  and  at  the  next  meeting  the  rate 
can  not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members,  not  of  the  whole 
conference,  but  that  particular  committee,  unless  the  proposer  acts  summarily 
for  itself,  which  is  most  rare.  The  changes  of  classification  are  more  fully  and 
generally  reviewed.    That  is  the  way  to  get  a  new  rate  acted  upon  in  England, 
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and  the  resnlt  is  that  every  man  who  goes  into  business  there  is  certain  that  he 
will  have  like  and  permanent  rates  with  his  fellow-merchants  and  railways;  that 
there  is  stability  and  uniformity,  and  he  knows  if  he  wants  a  rate  different  from 
that  in  the  tariff  or  classification,  he  has  to  go  through  this  procedure  to  get  it, 
and  everybody  else  has  to  go  through  the  same  procedure.    A  man  can  not 

fo  into  a  railroad  office  there  and  get  2  or  8  cents  paid  back  on  freight  at  an 
our's  notice,  and  get  a  commission  on  tickets  or  scalp  a  fare;  and  yet  we  Amer- 
icans, who  clamor  so  loud  for  disturbing  methods,  were  calling  them  compe- 
tition, and  go  over  there  and  adapt  ourselves  to  their  better  procedures  without 
any  reason  tor  demur. 

At  a  dinner  I  attended  in  London,  I  asked  what  percentage  of  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  the  British  Isles  proper  was  carried  on  at  established  rates,  and  the  answer 
was,  ©9  per  cent  or  more.  * '  Well ,"  I  said,  *  *  what  becomes  of  the  other  1  per  cent?  " 
and  was  told  of  a  practice  not  much  known  in  America,  viz,  the  giving  of  credits 
for  freight,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  drawback,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  continuing  credit.  In  other  words,  a  large  con- 
cern doing  an  immense  business  may  be  ^ven  £10,000  credit  on  the  freight  bills. 
In  one  case  cited  that  night  a  large  credit  had  run  for  20  years.  The  railroad 
company  was,  to  that  extent,  a  partner  in  the  business,  furnishing  considerable 
capital  toward  its  development. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  in  the  Joint  Traffic  Association?— A.  I  was  its 
commissioner. 

Q.  When  was  it  formed? — ^A.  Three  years  ago  last  July,  but  it  expired  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  year  ago  last  October. 

Q.  What  territory  was  embraced  in  that  association?— A.  Substantially  all  the 
territory  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  including  the  peninsula  in  Michigan,  and  south 
of  LfOce  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  north,  to  the  Potomac  on  the 
south,  taking  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road,  and  west  to  St.  Louis  on  a  line 
drawn  thence  by  way  of  the  Alton  road  from  Chicago.  Subsequently  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  became  parties;  except  as  to  their  local  business, 
and  the  Canadian  rates  extended  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence  so  that  we  have  had 
about  78  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  and  75  x>er  cent  of  the  eai*n- 
ings  of  the  ^United  States  in  our  territory,  but  only  the  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  to,  from,  and  through  the  western  termini  of  the  trunk  lines  at  Buffalo, 
Pittsburg,  etc. 

Q.  Were  not  other  railroads  doing  business  in  the  same  geographical  position 
almost  compelled  to  join  the  association? — A.  No. 

8.  By  force  of  circumstances? — ^A.  No. 
.  They  were  not  asked?— A.  As  a  rule,  no.  They  were  notified  by  all  their 
connections,  party  to  the  association,  that  the  board  of  managers  of  the  associa- 
tion would  act  for  or  with  them  in  any  case  they  might  desire  to  submit,  and  it  was 
also  provided  that  any  officer  of  a  company  not  a  member  of  the  association  in  the 
territory  had  a  right  to  appear  and  argue  his  case.  For  example,  the  lake  lines, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  availed  of  this  plan.  The 
contract  is  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIbnnedt.)  A  previous  witness  has  said  that  if  the  railroads  could 
have  a  pooling  arrangement,  and  a  company  refused  to  go  into  the  x>ool,  remained 
out  and  pirated  rates,  that  under  cover  of  law  they  could  combine  against  this 
other  company.  Did  companies  remaining  outside  of  the  xk>o1  pirate  &ansporta- 
tion  rates;  and  if  so,  what  steps  did  you  take  against  those  com^nies? — A.  There 
have  been  no  pools ,  of  course ,  since  1 887.  At  the  time  when  the  interstate  law  was 
approved  those  preexisting  were  promptly  discontinued  throughout  the  United 
States;  therefore,  the  conditions  to  which  you  refer  were  prior  to  that  time.  The 
most  notable  pools  that  then  existed  were  those  west  and  east  of  Chicago.  There 
were  a  number  of  roads  west  of  Chicago  that  did  not  go  into  the  x>ools  and  a 
number  of  roads  east  of  Chicago  that  did  not  go  into  the  Eastern  pools.  The 
pooling  lines  pooled  only  a  small  share  of  their  whole  business.  For  example, 
Buffalo  to  Albany.  Washington  to  all  points,  Rochester  to  Boston  were  all  out- 
side the  x>ool,  etc.  The  pools  east  of  Chicago  were  only  few  in  number,  and  one 
pool  did  not  cover  the  whole  business  or  any  considerable  part  of  it.  Chicago, 
Feoria,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  and  St.  Louis  in  that  territory 
were  the  only  x>oint8  £Eat  were  x>ooled,  and  that  was  east  bound.  Those  x>ools 
represented  an  average  of  about  $12,000,000  a  year,  the  largest  balance  ever  accru- 
ing in  one  year  was  $300,000,  and  two-thirds  of  that  amount  was  subsequently 
retamed  to  the  companies  that  first  paid  it,  because  they  reduced  their  tonnage 
so  as  to  equalize  the  traffic.  It  was  clearly  not  to  their  interest  to  carry  the 
freight  and  then  pay  the  proceeds  to  other  companies.  So  all  this  clamor  repre- 
sented, in  that  great  territory,  about  $100,000  net.    Dividing  $300,000  by  the 
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tonnage  handled  from  those  points,  it  represented  the  enormity  and  public  danger 
of  2.2  cents  per  ton,  while  the  cnstomary  rebate  wonld  not  be  then  looked  at 
unless  it  was  about  60  cents  per  ton.  The  other  points  were  not  pooled  eastward. 
For  example,  Qeveland  was  not  polled,  nor  Detroit,  Toledo,  Terre  Haute, 
Columbus,  nor  any  of  those  places.  They  continued  to  transact  their  business  the 
same  as  they  had  before,  ana  measurably  with  the  same  losses  and  discrimina- 
tions in  rates.  Then  the  pooled  cities  objected  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
smaller  ones.  Now  it  is  the  smaller  points  which  demur  at  the  discriminations 
given  larger  points.  There  never  was  a  threat  made  against  a  company,  to  my 
knowledge,  tnat  if  they  did  not  go  into  this  or  that  pocu  they  could  not  do  joint 
business.  As  to  the  attempts  of  roads  outside  the  pooled  points  to  demoralize 
business  that  is  true,  and  they  were  assisted  in  it  by  large  shippers  who  diverted 
business  to  such  open  or  unpooled  channels.  For  example,  if  there  was  a  line 
intermediate  between  Chicago  and  Peoria,  or  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  through  which 
a  connectiog  comi>any  or  a  large  firm  could  ship  its  freight  and  avoid  the  pool, 
they  took  that  line  and  its  rebates.  In  this  and  every  other  conceivable  way  the 
outside  companies,  plus  concurring  begj^g  shippers,  sought  conflicts  with  the 
'dooIr  and  to  defeat  tneir  just  purposes.  The  railroad  companies  that  were  pooled 
had  no  right  to  force  others  in  and  did  not  attempt  it.  Nor  did  they  care  wnether 
they  were  in  or  out  if  they  only  observed  the  tariff  rates.  We  had  no  rights  or 
powers  of  enforcing  our  views,  and  finally  these  causes  demoralized  our  business. 
Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  in  our  territory 
where  the  same  conditions  existed.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  running  to 
and  from  Norfolk,  was  not  in  the  association.  It  used  the  same  steamships  east 
of  Norfolk  that  were  used  by  the  Chesax)eake  and  Ohio,  and  we  never  interfered 
vnth  them.  We  simply  asked  them  to  maintain  the  transportation  rates,  which 
were  the  lowest  in  the  world.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  If  they  did  so,  they  aided 
the  interstate  law  and  our  own  wise  purposes.  If  they  did  not,  they  introduced 
conditions  we  jointly  condemn,  but  can  not  agree  to  jointly  abolish. 

Q.  Supx)ose  pooling  were  legalized,  and  in  the  competitive  region  a  great  railroad 
remained  outside  that  pool  and  pirated  rates,  would  not  the  companies  in  the 
pool  be  compelled  in  self-defense  to  take  some  concerted  action  against  that  rail- 
road?—A.  Only  to  this  extent:  If  pools  were  ever  made  again,  more  railways 
ought  to  be  pooled,  and  from  more  points,  for  the  cogent  reasons  just  now  statea. 
If ,  however,  important  roads  on  the  west  or  east — say,  of  Buffalo— would  not  take 
part  in  the  pools,  from  whatever  motive,  the  x)ooled  lines  would,  under  those 
circumstances,  give  them  notice  that,  inasmuch  as  this  x)ool  was  formed  to  preserve 
equal  rates,  they  could  not  receive  their  traffic  except  on  the  same  conditions,  or, 
in  other  words,  not  more  favorable  than  those  existing  between  the  concurring 
companies.  If  they  still  refused,  the  pooled  lines  womd  have  to  stand  together 
as  to  rates  so  as  to  secure  them.  As  to  any  other  ways  of  discriminating  than 
tiiat,  I  have  never  heard  them  proposed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  the  object  was  to  maintain  the  lowest 
possible  freight  rates?— A.  I  say  the  rates  which  are  the  lowest  of  the  world.  I 
did  not  say  to  maintain  them  in  any  other  sense  than  the  observance  of  legal, 
just,  and  reasonable  rates. 

Q.  The  object  is  to  maintain  living  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  not  destroy  the  natural  law  of  competition?^ A.  No;  I  went  very 
fully  into  that  this  morning.  Our  plan  gives,  in  other  words,  full  play  to  that 
purpose.  SupixMse,  for  example,  that  our  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  was  10 
cents  a  hundrod,  as  the  result  of  a  railway  warfare  which  reduced  the  rate  from 
15  cents.  Under  the  right  to  contract  we  mij^ht  maintain  the  former  rate,  or,  say, 
make  it  12  cents.  That  rate  comes  duly  published  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  who  might  say  they  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  12  cents 
vnth  the  altered  conditions,  after  considering  the  10  and  15  cent  rates  issued 
under  the  conditions  suggested.  There  will  then  be  two  tribunals  to  consider  the 
three  rates,  first,  the  railroad  companies,  which  have  the  major  interest  in  this 
matter,  although  they  can  not  in  any  case  get  more  revenues  than  their  environ- 
ments will  permit,  and  second,  the  shippers.  If  this  rate  is  under  15  cents, legiti- 
mate comx)etition  has  more  chance  to  work  out  its  own  rights  and  show  its  wron^ 
than  it  had  at  10  cents,  because  the  attitude  of  10  cents  is  not  that  of  competi- 
tion, but  strife  and  ruinous  reprisals.  The  general  public  believe  that  all  these 
things  are  competition,  but  do  not  know  about  it.  The  shippers,  however,  do 
know.  We  will  say,  as  to  the  Pennsylvania  from  Pittsburg,  or  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  that  there  is  no  water  route  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Potomac  or  Delaware 
rivers.  That  is,  there  are  no  lines  parallel,  as  is  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  New  York 
Central  and  other  railroads  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  If,  therefore,  the  com- 
petition of  the  Erie  Canal  may  be  ignored,  why  do  not  the  interested  companies 
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pQfih  np  their  rates  to  15  cents  from  Pittsburg  or  Wheeling  to  Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington? It  is  becanse  the  nnwritten  law  of  actual  competition  says  yon  can  not 
maintain  that  rate.  It  is  a  natural  law,  and  therefore  beyond  academic  statutes 
which  say  you  can  not  maintain  against  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  any  imdue  rates.  Ton  have  no  water  alongside  your  rails,  but  you  have  a 
line  way  off  in  Canada  that  will  make  a  lower  rate  Chicago  to  Montreal,  and 
you  have  another  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Newport  News  which  have  as  live  an 
effect  as  if  they  were  both  adjacent  to  your  rails.  The  railroad  engine  and  the 
canal  boat  run  side  by  side  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  with  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
way. That  is  just  competition,  although  the  State  assists  the  canal  and  frowns 
on  the  railway, 

Thus  legitimate  competition  does  its  due  work  and  strifes  imdo  it  and  substi- 
tutes chicanery  and  demoralization.  No  mere  makeshifts  can  adjust  this  issue. 
It  must  be  thorough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  about  the  frauds  prac- 
ticed bv  so  many  merchants,  to  which  he  alluded.  Supx)ose  those  merchants  were 
to  combine  their  business,  forming  a  vast  corporation.  Would  their  opportunity 
for  fraud  or  for  influencing  discriminating  rates  be  any  greater  than  it  is  now?-^ 
A.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  if  50  New  York  firms  combined,  like,  we  will  say, 
Claflin,  Arnold  Sc  Constable,  and  such  houses  as  that,  in  dry  goods,  which  pay  75 
cents,  the  highest  freight  rate,  and  consolidated  all  their  traffic  on  one  line,  tney 
might  say:  **  We  will  give  you  our  combined  business  if  you  will  not  open  these 
packages  and  make  examinations;  or,  if  we  find  you  have  done  that,  we  will  fpy 
to  some  other  road,  and  take  our  traffic  away  from  you.  Our  business  now  is  in 
one  central  firm,  x)ooled  as  you  can  not  i)ool,  and  our  business  is  worth  $2,000,000 
a  year.  The  business  of  any  one  of  us  was  worth  not  over  |300,000  before.  Now 
we  want  to  be  treated  as  a  |2,000,000  concern."  The^  might  also  claim  rebates, 
special  time  facilities,  liberality  in  the  payment  of  claims,  etc.,  and  get  them. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  were  permitted  to  x)ool  lawfully,  so  that  the  contract  could 
be  enforced,  would  that  be  an  effective  remedy  against  such  powerful  influences 
of  large  combinations?— A.  1  think  so;  undoubtedly,  in  the  end.  It  would  be 
effective  against  larj^e  combinations  because  it  would  give  the  opposing  railroads 
incentives  for  building  up  the  smaller  men  by  like  methods  if  they  were  not  dis- 
carded. In  every  city  of  which  I  know  anything  the  aggregate  of  all  smaller 
shipments  exceeds  that  which  comes  from  the  principal  large  shipx>ers,  and  the 
smaller  shippers,  whether  it  be  west  bound  in  dry  goods  or  east  bound  in  some- 
thing else,  are  ordinarily  willing  that  their  trade  shall  be  transferred  from  road 
to  road  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  rates,  because  through  such  equalization 
they  get  trade  they  lon^  for  but  have  not  had  equal  rates  to  secure.  I  say  frankly 
that  1  do  not  see  what  is  going  to  become  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  small  dealers  if 
the  great  evil  of  discrimination  goes  on  increasing,  nor  do  I  see  how  we  are  goine  to 
stop  it  except  by  g^ood  faith  or  by  pooling.  The  principal  reason  is,  however,  that 
large  and  small  raolroads  will  have  a  common  incentive  to  maintain  rates  through 
tiie  knowledge  that  then  if  they  do  not  get  the  tonnage  they  will  receive  the  money 
therefor.  The  final  reason  is  that  railroads  do  not  desire  to  build  up  large  ship- 
pers, because  it  enables  such  forwarders  to  combine  and  dictate  yet  more  onerous 
transportation  terms.  The  first  has  surely  been  more  of  a  failure  than  the  last. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  surety  bond  to  be  collected  against  defaulters  or  wrongdoers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  adoption  of  legalized  pooling 
would  abolish  these  discriminations? — ^A.  Substantially;  particularly  if  we  had 
the  right  to  make  long-term  contracts,  in  which  period  we  could  get  rid  of  useless 
officers,  offices,  and  agents,  and  bad  methods,  and  so  on.  When  the  joint  traffic 
association  was  formed  the  original  proposition  was  to  have  it  continue  for  not 
less  than  5  years.  It  finally  got  down  to  1  year,  with  a  year's  notice,  which 
was  substantially  equivalent  to  2  years;  but  when  it  came  to  the  exx>ense  of 
offices  in  Broadway  the  railroads  could  not  get  rid  of  them,  because  they  did  not 
know  what  might  happen  in  2  years  which  might  leave  them,  or  some  of  them, 
stranded  for  business  and  their  traffic  gone  to  some  other  road.  K  that  feud, 
more  farseeing  because  more  unbelieving,  was  done  away  with  and  we  had  the 
legalized  ri^ht  to  make  longer  contracts  we  would  go  ahead  and  make  them  and 
let  the  public  and  weak  lines  and  dishonest  lines  see  that  we  were  in  earnest  and 
treated  all  shipx>ers  alike,  and  these  discriminations  would  then  gradually  cease. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  general  statement,  which,  I  think,  is  very  generally 
accepted  throughout  this  whole  country,  that  no  trust  could  live  that  did  not 
receive  railroad  discrimination.  What  do  you  say  about  that? — ^A.  I  never  heard 
it  so  put,  but  it  is  not  true.  If  it  is  true  you  should  legalize  a  motive  and  a 
method  to  stoj)  it,  and  you  can  not  do  it  unless  you  do. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  true  that  what  are  now  trusts,  or  the  great  businesses  of  this 
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country,  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  others,  have  been  bnilt  np  by 
railroadfi? — ^A.  To  what  extent  that  may  be  tme  I  do  not  know. 

J|.  Has  not  that  been  accepted  among  railroad  men  as  a  fact? — ^A.  It  has  been, 
ortonately,  the  fact  in  the  past  that  large  shippers  of  all  kinds  of  products  have 
received  and  are  now  receiving  advantages  over  other  shipx>ers.  Whether  that 
may  be  called  fostering  trusts  you  will  judge.  In  some  cases  they  may  have  been 
erected  into  the  equivalents  of  trusts  without  incorporating  them.  But  I  can 
answer  you,  in  part,  by  saving  that  if  this  thing  keeps  on  they  will  have  that 
effect;  and  if  the  large  combined  shippers  find  that  no  action  is  taken  jointly 
by  the  Gk)vemment  with  the  railroads  to  stop  their  discriminating  advantages  they 
wiU  unhesitatingly  organize  themselves  into  trusts  or  conferences.  It  is  a  very 
curious  state  of  facts  that  the  law  passed  a^inst  trusts  does  not  reach  or  apply 
to  them,  and  while  it  was  not  intenaed  for  railroads,  it  strenuQusly  clutches  them. 

Q.  You  made  this  morning  also  the  broad  assertion  that  railroads  do  not  i>ay 
reoates  unasked  ordinarily.  The  shipper  does  not  need  to  go  to  a  railroad  to  get 
a  rebate,  does  he? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  4  or  5  vears  ago  have  not  your  freight  solicitors  always  offered 
them  direct  to  the  shippers,  without  their  ever  approaching  an  officer?— A.  No;  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  such  usage  as  that.  Some  companies  may  have  sent  their 
solicitors  around  to  try  and  get  freight  away  from  some  other  company,  and  the 
latter  may  have  sent  theirs  to  keep  it;  but  what  occasion  would  I  have,  for 
example,  as  manager  of  one  of  the  hues  east  of  Chicago,  to  go  to  the  largest  dealer 
in  a  certain  article  and  solicit  his  business  and  offer  him  a  rebate  when  I  was 
already  getting  his  business  at  published  rates?  There  always  are,  in  fdl  large 
cities  and  districts,  certain  railroads  that,  with  a  view  of  diveiting  business  &om 
their  rivals,  will  go  to  shippers  in  that  way;  but  when  they  go  to  the  shipper  or 
the  shipper  goes  to  the  railroad  it  is  the  slupper  who  asks  for  the  rebate  and  says 
he  will  change  the  route  of  his  business,  but  that  he  wants  so  much,  or  the  condi- 
tions desired  are  so  and  so,  or  that  bills  of  lading  be  so  granted,  etc.  Then  the 
bill  of  lading  is  always  made  at  the  legal  rate  ana  the  net  result  is  arrived  at  by 
an  agreement  which,  in  every  instance,  makes  both  parties  particeps  criminis  if 
one  is.    That  is  what  I  meant  by  railroads  not  granting  these  sJlowances  unasked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  solicitude  as  to  what  may  befall  the  small  ship- 
pers if  this  practice  of  railroad  discrimination  goes  on  would  seem  to  place  you 
somewhat  in  harmony  with  many  other  witnesses  who  have  been  before  tiie  com- 
mission, who,  however,  have  testified  that  the  railroads,  through  discriminations 
and  rebates  and  transportation  favors,  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  trusts.  Do 
you  take  that  view  of  it^ — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  trusts.  I  think  the  railroad  owners,  as  capitalists,  have  combined  more  capital 
to  help  themselves  in  perpetuating  their  control  of  certain  lines  and  business  and 
to  help  their  shipx)ers  as  well  as  themselves;  but  as  to  being  influential  in  forming 
shippers  into  trusts  for  that  purpose,  I  think  there  is  no  railroad  companv  in  the 
country  that  does  not  wish  to  control  the  carrying  of  the  traffic  of  trusts,  because 
the  reoates  and  favors  granted  them — ^falsely  in  the  name  of  competition—are 
gradually  erecting  them  into  such  dimensions  that  the^  can  control  the  terms  of 
shipment,  what  they  want  and  what  they  will  accept  in  detail,  exceptional  con- 
ditions in  foreign  freights,  and  so  on  in  the  chapter,  and  therein  lies  the  mutual 
public  and  railway  apprehension  which  coox>erative  governmental  and  railway 
methods  can  most  effectually  restrict.  If  these  shippers  have  erected  themselves 
into  substantial  trusts  now  they  have  done  so  largely  by  the  conditions  I  have 
mentioned,  and  they  will  push  their  advantages.  For  example,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
with  all  his  public  philanthropies  and  high  character,  built  a  railroad  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Lake  Erie  to  get  lower  rates  than  he  had  enjoyed  as  a  favorite  patron. 
That  does  not  seem  like  a  railway  desire  to  build  up  a  trust,  but  to  avoid  doing  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  see  a  public  danger  in  large  shippers  becoming 
heavy  stockholders  and  directors  in  railroads? — A.  No.  I  wish  there  were  more 
of  them.  They  could  be  reached  then  by  the  law,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  I  think  they  would  always  be  in  the  minority,  and  tiiat  the  other 
directors  would  feel  a  keener  sense  of  their  public  duty,  and  that  the  shippers 
who  were  directors  would  better  understand  the  general  relations  of  the  raurbad 
companies  and  carriers  and  their  own  duties  to  the  public. 

They  would  then  necessarily  lose  sight  of  themselves  as  merchants,  in  part,  in 
their  large  interests  and  responsibilities  as  carrying  officers.  I  believe  the  large 
merchant  is  a  large  merchant  because  he  is  big  enough  to  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
I  know  some  of  the  large  owners  of  private  enterprises  who  get  into  railway  com- 

Eanies  and  make  the  best  of  directors,  the  most  cautious  and  conservative  of  men, 
rom  the  fact  that  thejr  see  then  both  sides  of  the  issue.    This  is,  as  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pacific  road  told  me  at  one  time,  that  perhaps  the  most  con- 
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scientiotis  and  pamBtakiii£[  member  of  their  board  was  Mr.  Gk>tild,  who,  having 
made  his  fortune  bv  questionable  methods,  songht  to  maintain  it  and  establish  a 
new  repute  by  methoas  that  were  unquestionable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  given  the  subject  of  taxation  any  attention?— 
A.  I  have  not  the  slightest.  I  have  been  so  absorbed  in  these  traffic  matters  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  tax  biU  and  never  have  had  occasion  to,  and  I  have  never  i>aid 
any  attention  to  anything  of  that  kind. 


Washington.  D.  C,  February  IS,  1900. 

TESTIM0F7  OF  ME.  AHDEEW  FITETJSETH, 

Secretary  of  the  Sailors*  Union  of  the  Pacific;  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  international  secretary  of  the  Seaman's  Union. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  oeing  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  you  will  please  give  us  your  full  name  and  place  of 
residence.— A.  Andrew  Furuseth,  iHo.  106  Stewart  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation,  and  what  is  your  occupation  at  present? — 
A.  I  have  been  a  seaman  since  1872,  and  have  sailed  under  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
Overman,  Holland,  English,  and  American  flajp.  Since  1892 1  have  been  engaged 
as  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific.  Being  a  member  of  that  organ- 
ization, I  was  elected  to  the  secretaryship.  On  several  occasions  during  that 
time  I  was  sent  to  Washington  in  the  interest  of  legistation  for  the  seamen. 

Q.  For  about  how  many  years  have  you  represented  them  in  that  capacity  in 
Washington?^A.  Five  years. 

Q.  You  are  here  now  in  that  interest,  are  you? — ^A.  I  am  here  as  representing 
the  seamen  and  also  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  being  a  memoer  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Is  your  organization  affiliated  with  the  American 
Feaeration  of  Labor? — ^A.  Yes;  our  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  has  been  since  1892. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  organizations  of  seamen  are  there  in  the 
Umted  States? — ^A.  There  is  one  national  seamen's  organization  only. 

%(ByMr.  Phillips.)  Where  is  their  headquarters? — ^A.  Its  headquarters  is 
oston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  sections  of  the  country  do  the  seaman's  union 
cover? — A.  The  Pacific  coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 

(^.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  members  that  are  in  all  these  various 
umons? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  exactly,  but  between  4  and  5  thousand;  probably  nearer 
5  thousand  than  4. 

<^.  How  long  have  these  unions  been  organized? — ^A.  They  were  organized  as 
an  international  union  in  1892. 

Q.  What  kind  of  organizations  did  they  have  before  this  international? — ^A. 
Local  unions. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  in  existence? — ^A.  On  the  Pacific  coast  from  1885; 
on  the  lakes,  with  short  intermissions,  from  1868,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
1890. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  benefit  organization  in  these  unions,  or  any  life  insurance 
or  mutusu  benefits? — ^A.  No.  We  have  a  shipwreck  benefit,  and  funeral  benefit; 
that  is,  we  bury  the  members.  In  case  of  shipwreck  and  loss  of  clothing,  the 
ornmization  pays  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $50  to  buy  a  new  outfit. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  objects  of  the  International  Seaman's  Union  as  set 
forth  in  its  constitution? — ^A.  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  seamen  industri- 
ally, socially,  and  to  improve  the  maritime  law,  to  get  improvements  in  the  mari- 
time law  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  law  a  help  instead  of  a  hindrance  in 
the  development  of  the  body  of  American  seamen. 

Q.  What  regulations  have  you  in  respect  to  wages? — ^A.  The  local  organizations 
govern  their  own  wages;  that  is,  the  Lakes  eovem  the  wages  on  the  Lakes,  the 
Atlantic  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific  on  tne  Pacific. 

Q.  Have  you  a  national  card  that  is  transferable  from  one  local  to  another? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Does  that  national  card  carrv  with  it  any  benefits  in  respect  to  expense  of 
travel,  or  what?— A.  No;  no  traveling  benefit. 

Q.  Then  a  seaman  engaged  in  deejv-sea  navigation  can  transfer  into  the  Lake 
trade,  and  from  the  Lake  trade  to  the  Pacific  trade?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  seaman  on  the  Lakes  can  transfer  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  trade? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rules  in  respect  to  apprenticeship?— A.  No.  We  are  governed 
in  that  matter  by  law,  or  rather  by  an  absence  of  law.  Anybody  whom  the  cap- 
tain considers  a  seaman,  is  a  seaman,  whether  he  ever  was  to  sea  or  not  before. 
He  can  take  anybody  he  wants. , 

Q.  Is  there  a  cooperation  between  the  unions  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
Lakes,  and  the  Pacific  coast  in  respect  to  legislation  affecting  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States? — ^A.  Yes,  naturally  so. 

<).  Does  that  come  through  your  executive  boards  or  through  legislative  com- 
mittees?— ^A.  It  comes  through  the  convention. 

Q.  How  frequently  is  your  convention  held? — A.  We  have  had  four  conven- 
tions.   The  last  one  was  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1899. 

Q.  Then  your  legrislative  committees  receive  their  instructions  immediately 
from  your  convention? — A.  Yes.  One  convention  will  instruct  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  the  next  convention  will  go  through  what  has  been  done,  and  then 
strike  out  and  insert  and  do  just  as  it  wants  with  it;  throw  away  and  put  together, 
just  as  it  pleases. 

Q.  Have  you  an  executive  committee  to  whom  these  legislative  committees 
can  apply  for  further  instructions  as  to  the  line  of  work  that  shall  be  carried  on? — 
A.t  X  es. 

(J.  So  there  is  full  cooperation  between  the  leg^lative  committees  and  the  exec- 
utive committees? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  take  up  Part  HI 
of  the  plan  of  inquiry  and  give  us  any  information  you  can  in  regard  to  the 
matter. — ^A.  *'The  navigation  laws  as  affecting  the  seamen."  We,  as  seamen, 
hold  to  be  responsible  for  the  lack  of  American  seamen,  the  laws  such  as  they  have 
been  and  very  largely  are  yet.  We  hold  that  the  laws  themselves  are  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  seamen.  Up  to  last  year  a  seaman  was  subject  to  imprisonment 
for  refusing  to  continue  to  labor  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  out  of  the  United 
States.  If  ne  left  his  employment  he  was  subject  to  being  imprisoned,  kept  in 
jail  for  an  indefinite  period  at  his  own  expense,  then  taken  on  boEU*d  of  the  vessel 
against  his  will,  and  compelled  to  proceed  to  sea  in  the  vessel  and  do  the  work  for 
winch  he  had  engaged.  If,  on  arriving  on  board  of  the  vessel,  or  at  any  later 
time,  he  refused  to  do  the  work  allotted  to  him  he  was  subject  to  x>enal  or  to  cor- 
poral punishment  and  to  being  placed  in  irons  upon  short  rations.  C^  arriving 
m  the  next  port,  if  he  deserted,  a  certain  amount  of  money  would  be  offered— $10 
or  |15  or  |20,  whatever  it  miffht  be — ^for  his  detection  and  his  return  to  the  vesseL 
If  the  master  wanted  to  do  tnat  he  had  the  power  to  do  it;  if  the  master  did  not 
want  to  do  it  he  had  the  power  to  leave  it  alone.  This  law  was  set  in  motion 
upon  a  master's  request. 

The  f ood— flpeaking  about  the  food— that  is  a  matter  of  law.  It  was  fully  50  per 
cent  poorer  than  the  food  provided  for  the  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing.  It  was  exactly 
equal  to  the  English  contract  scale.  It  was  about  50  per  cent  below  the  German 
sciEde,  and  just  about  100  per  cent  below  the  Danish  scale.  Seamen  rations  are 
usually  a  matter  of  law,  maritime  nations  outside  of  England  having  recognized 
that  tne  seamen  can  not  successfully  make  any  contracts  on  that  matter.  Their 
housing—that  is,  the  forecastle,  the  place  where  the  seaman  live — ^is  also  a  matter  of 
law.  The  provision  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  very  long  time,  that  the  seamen 
shall  be  entitled  to  72  cubic  feet  of  air  sx)ace,  not  less  than  12  feet  on  the  floor 
space  of  his  forecastle;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  space  6  feet  long  that  way  (indi- 
cating) ,  the  length  of  the  bunk,  6  feet  high,  the  heiffhthof  a  man,  and  2  feet  wide, 
the  width  of  a  good  big  man's  shoulders.  That  is  the  space  allotted  to  each  man 
in  all  the  steamers  of  the  United  States.  In  these  new  sailing  vessels— that  is, 
those  built  or  rebuilt  in  the  last  8  years  and  for  the  future — ^the  law  has  made  it 
100  cubic  feet  air  space.  There  nas  been  in  the  matter  of  sailing  vessels  an 
improvement.  In  the  matter  of  steamers  there  has  been  none.  This  same  space 
is  also  the  space  of  Germany  and  of  England,  but  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  use 
any  deck  loads  they  have  no  special  temptation  to  cramp  and  narrow  the  space. 
Houses  are  usually  on  deck,  you  understand,  and  they  have  no  special  temptation 
in  that  direction,  and,  therefore,  though  the  law  says  72  cubic  feet  in  England, 
the  actual  space  given  is  usually  about  100  to  120.  In  the  forecastle,  wmoh  is 
certified  to  accommodate  82  men,  there  may  be  24,  so  you  see  that  makes  a  very 
much  larger  room  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  82  men  in  it. 
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Now,  the  law  does  not  provide,  at  present,  any  qnalification  for  anyone  who  is  a 
seaman;  that  is  to  say,  tne  law  does  not  set  any  standard  of  qpahfication,  and 
does  not  specify  any  nmnber  of  men  to  be  carried  an  any  vessel.  It  is  left  entirely 
with  the  judgment  of  the  master  or  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  Custom  in  olden 
times  nsea  to  determine  the  qualification.  Four  years'  apprenticeship  is  customary 
vet  in  England.  Apprenticeship  has  been  abolished  in  most  coimtries.  A 
boy  goes  to  sea  as  a  boy;  then  he  becomes,  in  Ghermany,  what  thev  call  a  young 
man;  then  an  ordinary  seaman,  and  then  an  able  seaman,  step  by  step,  and  it 
usually  takes  him  4  years  to-day  before  he  gets  certificate  as  an  able  seaman.  In 
those  vessels  the  custom  of  hiring  men  who  have  no  skill  is  not  as  prevalent  as  it 
is  in  English  and  American  vessels.  The  same  condition  exists  as  to  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  Denmark  the  boy  goes  to  sea  as  a  deck  boy;  he  becomes  a  voung 
man;  the  second  vear  he  is  at  sea  he  will  be  called  that;  the  third  and  fourth 
year  he  is  at  sea  he  will  be  called  an  ordinary  seaman,  and  after  he  has  been  4 
years  to  sea  or  so,  then  the  captain  will  give  him  a  discharge  as  an  able  seaman. 
That  is  to  say,  the  captain  makes  an  able  seaman  of  him.  That  is  very  often  t^e 
case.  In  the  next  vessel  he  ships  as  an  able  seaman.  In  American  vessels  there 
are  no  qualifications  at  all  as  to  standard  of  skill.  The  Navy  has  a  standard,  and 
a  very  exacting  one — ^the  old  standard  of  years  ago — and  it  is  safe  to  sav  that  no 
more  than  15  per  cent  at  the  highest  of  the  men  engaged  as  seamen  on  the  Great 
Lakes  could  come  anywhere  near  passing  the  naval  standard  as  able  seamen. 
The  vast  majority  can  not  i>ass  the  naval  standard  as  ordin£H*y  seamen.  I  should 
judge  that  about  one-half  of  the  men  on  the  Atlantic  coast  might  pass  as  able 
seamen;  about  one-quarter  as  ordinary  seamen,  and  about  one-quarter,  well,  out- 
side of  smy  standard  in  the  Navy,  they  would  call  them  landismen.  The  same 
rate  of  efficiency  obtains,  about,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Our  law  has  been  very 
peculiar,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  skill  of  the  seamen,  but  also  with  reference 
to  the  sMll  of  the  masters  and  officers.  The  only  qu^ification,  up  until  lately, 
for  any  master  of  an  American  sailing  vessel  was  that  he  should  be  a  citizen;  and 
as  far  as  maritime  law  was  concerned,  he  might  come  from  Montana  and  never 
have  been  to  sea  in  all  his  life;  and  the  same  with  everyone  on  board  of  the  ves- 
sel. Now,  this  subjects  the  seaman  to  competition  with  anyone  in  a  seax)ort  who 
happens  to  be  out  of  employment,  and  whom  the  "  crimps"  may  induce  to  go  to 
sea.  In  addition  to  that  he  is  subject  to  competition  from  all  nations  and  all  races, 
in  the  same  way  as  with  the  American  on  this  continent.  There  is  no  restriction 
except  as  to  officers,  ux)on  the  nationality,  ujKjn  the  race,  or  on  skill,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  wages  of  seamen  are  not  really  set  by  the  seamen  themselves, 
but  it  is  just  about  the  kind  of  wages  that  the  idle  men  in  the  seax)ort  can  be 
induced  to  accept. 

American  vessels  carry  less  men  than  English,  German,  or  Eurox)ean  conti- 
nental vessels;  carry  less  men  measured  by  tonnage. 

J|.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Such  men  as  sailors  and  ship  hands?— A.  Yes;  less 
ors,  or  firemen  in  a  steamer — ^anyway,  less  men.  The  only  country  that  really 
has  a  definite  law  about  the  matter  of  manning  vessels  is  New  Zealand.  They 
have  an  efficient  manning  law,  enacted  by  the  parliament,  but  on  the  Continent  it 
is  governed  by  custom,  and  as  labor-saving  machinery  has  gone  in  the  number  of 
men  have  been  reduced;  but  it  has  been  reduced  out  of  proportion,  so  that  there 
is  really  not  to-day  a  vessel— and  I  am  now  giving  what  1  have  read  from  the 
German  naval  architect — ^he  said  there  is  not  a  sailing  vessel  efficiently  manned 
to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  Europe  or  in  America?— A.  In  Europe  or  in  America? 
Of  course  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience  I  mow  that  many 
vessels  get  into  serious  trouble,  taken  aback,  as  we  call  it,  the  yards  braced  up 
like  that,  and  when  it  strikes  on  a  vessel  that  way  (indicating) ,  and  when  she 
shifts  around  and  comes  in  from  this  side,  the  vessel  is  thrown  al^k.  Now,  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  depends  ux)on  quick  work;  and  in  9  vessels  out  of  10  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  depend  on  the  stren^h  of  the  gear  and  get  along  the  best 
you  can.  The  ability  to  swing  the  yards  quick  enough  is  out  of  the  question;  that 
can  not  be  done  to-day.  Vessels  that  used  to  carry — well,  we  will  take  the  Qlory 
of  the  Seas,  as  an  instance.  The  ship  Olory  of  the  Seas  need  to  carry  36  men;  she 
now  carries  14.  We  have  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  which,  while  sailing  in  the 
foreign  trade,  carried  18  and  20  men,  but  now  carry  10. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  cause  of  this  reduction;  is  it  on  account  of 
improved  machinery?— A.  They  have  usually  put  in  a  donkey  winch  to  lift  the 
anchor.  This  donkey  is  usually  used  going  in  and  out  of  port;  that  is,  for  lifting 
the  anchor  and  hoisting  sails  at  once;  but  at  sea  there  is  no  fire  on  the  donkey, 
and  the  Armstrong  patent  must  be  resorted  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  kindly  state  these  iuiproveme^ts  thsfct  have 
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occurred?— A.  Double  topsail  varda  is  one;  double  gallant  yaids  is  another;  patent 
blocks  are  rollers — small  inside  rollers;  softer,  better  rope — ^nsually  nse  manila 
rope  instead  of  the  other;  then  the  steam  donkey.  Those  are  really  all  the  things 
that  have  been  done  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  yon  kindly  state  the  nnmber  of  sailors  formerly 
required,  as  compared  with  the  present  time?  Say  40  were  reqnired,  what  {iro- 
portion  would  these  new  deyices  reduce  that  so  as  to  get  equal  manning  power 
now  with  sfiufety?— A.  I  mention  the  ship  Olory  of  the  Seas.  She  used  to  carry 
86  men.    Twenty-four  men  before  the  mast  would  be  a  crew  for  her  now. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  crew  was  now? — ^A.  Now  she  carries  14. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  stated  that  the  improved  devices  on  a  vessel 
were  largely  reeponsible  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  men,  and  that  the 
reduction  was  disproportionate. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  labor  of  seamen  and  responsibility  also  has 
increased  in  the  past  few  years? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  Have  their  wa^es  increased? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  stationary? — ^A.  Wages  of  seamen  fluctuate  very  much.  It  will 
run  from  |15  m  the  port  of  New  York  up  to  $30  in  the  different  ports. 

Q.  Has  the  general  treatment  of  the  seamen  grown  better  or  worse  in  the  past 
20  years? — A.  Taking  it  altogether,  I  should  say  it  has  grown  better;  in  some 
lines,  at  least:  but  there  are  so  many  things  that  come  up  in  a  seaman's  life  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  it  all  into  one  answer  of  that  description. 

(J.  On  the  ag^egate  you  think  it  has  improved  some? — ^A.  Some  little.  In  cer- 
tain directions  it  has  distinctively  deteriorated;  in  others  it  has  improved  some. 
Taking  it  as  an  aggregate,  you  might  say  there  has  been  some  improvement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  What  nations  carry  the  most  able  seamen? — ^A.  Hol- 
land. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  one?  Mention  them,  if  you  can  recollect  them,  by  rank. — 
A.  Holland  would  come  first;  Denmark  would  come  next;  Sweden  would  come 
next.  I  am  speaking  only  of  northern  nations,  because  the  southern  nations  I 
have  no  x>ersonal  acquaintance  with.  Norway  and  Germany  would  be  about  the 
same,  and  in  the  order  after  the  others;  then  England,  and  last,  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  wages  enter  much  into  the  curtailment  of  the  number  of  sea- 
men on  these  vessels? — ^A.  It  enters  in  some  degree;  I  can  not  say  how  much. 
When  the  wages  go  up  they  usually  take  1  or  2  men  less. 

Q.  Well,  in  lespect  to  the  wages,  for  instance,  of  Holland  or  Sweden,  and  the 
wages  in  American  ships;  what  is  the  difference? — A.  It  dex>ends  entirely  upon 
what  kind  of  trade  those  vessels  are  in.  Wages  of  seamen  are  governed  entirely 
by  the  port,  and  not  by  the  flag.  Seamen's  wages  in  New  York  Cibr  are  the 
same  to  the  American  ship,  ana  Holland  ship,  and  German  ship,  ana  English 
ship,  and  Norwe^an  ship.  They  are  able  seamen *s  wages,  irrespective  of  nation- 
ality; so  it  is  with  firemen.  If  we  deal  with  it  differently,  and  compare  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  foreign  trades  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  the  foreign  trades  of  other  nations,  then  the  coast  wise  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  higher  than  any  outside  of  Australia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpobd.)  Would  you  care  to  enumerate  the  different  ports,  so 
far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  wages  x)aid  at  these  norts;  show  the 
commission  where  the  hifi^ber  rate  is  paid,  and  the  ports  paying  the  lowest  rate 
also,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes? — A.  Wages  in  Australia  and  on  the  Pacific 
are  generally  higher  than  in  New  York;  and  in  New  York  it  is  usually  higher 
than  in  Liverpool;  while  in  Sunderland,  England,  it  is  fully  as  high  as  in  New 
York.  Again,  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  it  is  lower  than  in  eithei  of  the  places  men- 
tioned; and  in  Mediterranean  ports  usually  lower  stiU.  It  is  different  in  different 
ports,  but  not  different  to  different  vessels  in  the  same  port.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  wages,  in  order  to  make  that  understood.  They  are  the  coastwise  wages  and 
the  deep-water  wages,  as  we  call  them.  Now,  the  coastwise  wages  in  the  city  of 
New  York  are  $25  per  month  at  present;  that  is  the  highest.  The  highest  are  $25 
and  the  lowest  at  present  are  about  |1S.  The  deep-water  wages  are  |18  per  month; 
at  least  those  were  the  wages  about  2  months  ago.  The  wages  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco coastwise  trade  run  from  $30  to  $40.  There  are  some  instances  where  they 
are  $45,  but  they  are  few.  In  the  foreign  trade^eep-water— $20;  the  same  on 
Puget  Sound,  that  is,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. ;  the  same  on  the  southern  California 
coast. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  You  are  speaking  of  these  specific  cases;  they  are 
white  men's  wages? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  Asiatics? — A.  No.  Asiatics  ship  in  Hongkong,  China,  and  their  wages 
are  $16  Mexican.  Deep-sea  ship,  from  Hongkong  or  San  Francisco  or  Puget 
Sound,  $16  M^i^c^n  foir  s^lors  and  $18  for  firemen. 
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Q.  Asiatic  sailors  yon  wonld  class  as  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Lascars? — A.  The 
Lascars  are  East  India  sailors;  then  the  Chinese,  then  the  Japanese,  then  the 
Manila  men — what  we  call,  in  sailor  langnage,  the  Manila  man — ^really  Tagals. 
The  vessels  that  trade  between  Honkong  and  San  Francisco,  and  Hongkong  and 
Puget  Sonnd  and  way  ports,  irrespective  of  their  nationalities,  whether  American, 
British,  or  Japanese,  ship  their  men  in  Hongkong  or  in  Yokohama;  the  Japanese 
ship  men  in  Japan;  the  English  and  American  lines  ship  their  men  in  Hongkong; 
ana  the  wages  are,  as  I  said,  $16  Mexican.  That  is  permitted  to  onr  shipowners 
nnder  section  20  of  an  act  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  the  American  merchant 
marine,  and  enconrage  the  American  carrying  trade,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  June  26, 1884.  The  substance  of  that  section  is  that  the  master  of  an 
American  vessel  may  ship  his  crew  in  a  foreign  port  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  return  to  any  foreign  port  one  or  more  trips,  and  he  need  not  reship  any  of 
them  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  so,  as  far  as  deep-water  and  line  steamers 
are  concerned,  whether  sail  or  steam,  there  is  no  such  tning  as  American  wages. 
It  is  international  wages;  it  is  wages  of  the  port  where  the  vessel  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  prox)ortion  in  the  deep-sea  marine  service  of  these  Asiatics,  of 
the  men  of  all  nations? — ^A.  Well,  England  has  about  one-fourth,  I  think;  one- 
fourth  of  our  merchant  marine  is  manned  by  Asiatic  seamen;  that  is,  not  Asiatics 
altogether,  but  including  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  are  the  sailors  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade 
better  off  than  those  in  the  deep-sea  trade? — A.  Because  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
from  1874  and  up  to  1890,  the  seamen  were  free  to  quit.  Bein^  free  to  quit  work, 
he  was  free  to  organize;  that  is  one  reason.  Another  reason  is  that  he  has  to  do 
more  and  harder  work,  and  it  requires  a  better  class  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  the  coastwise? — A.  In  the  coastwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  because  of  landing  more  frequently? — ^A.  Yes, 
and  handling  the  cargo.  They  carry  a  small  numb^*  of  men,  and  for  this  and 
several  reasons  want  the  best  men  they  can  get. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Taking  into  consideration,  then,  wages  as  between 
the  two  classes  of  men,  you  believe  those  in  the  deep-water  trade  are  better  off, 
do  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Those  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  better  off? — A.  Those  in  the  coastwise  trade 
are  indisputably  better  off.    The  wages  are  better,  and  the  treatment  is  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  coastwise  trade  is  exclusively  American,  is  it  not? — 
A.  It  is  exclusively  American  as  to  vessels  but  not  as  to  seamen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  the  nationality? — A.  It  is  open,  as  far  as  seamen 
are  concerned.  The  coastwise  trade  is  as  open  to  the  werld  as  any  other  trade. 
There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  nationality,  skill,  or  race. 

Q.  What  is  tiie  proportion  of  the  nationalities? — A.  Well,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
I  should  think  that  the  Scandinavians,  including  with  them  the  Finns,  predomi- 
nate; next  would  be  Germans,  and  last  of  all,  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  proportion  are  Americans? — ^A.  Not  more  than 
10  per  cent  at  most. 

Q.  Do  the  vessels  in  the  Pacific  coastwise  trade  that  are  manned  by  foreign 
nationalities  float  the  American  flag? — ^A.  Why,  of  course. 

Q.  All  the  vessels  in  that  trade  float  the  American  fla^? — ^A.  No  vessel  can  get 
in  the  coastwise  trade  at  all  unless  she  floats  the  American  flag.  She  can  not 
carry  passengers  or  cargo  from  one  port  to  another  unless  she  is  built  in  the 
United  States  and  owned  in  the  United  States  and  carries  the  American  flag. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  understand  that  the  coastwise  trade  is  prosperous 
and  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  or  from  the  passage  of  the 
first  navigation  laws  making  it  exclusively  an  American  trade? — A.  Well,  the 
coastwise  trade  is  prosperous;  for  what  reasons  it  is  prosperous  I  do  not  know, 
particularly.    It  is  not  manned  by  Americans. 

Q.  Do  the  masters  of  coastwise  vessels  have  the  equal  opportunity  to  engage 
foreign  sailors  that  the  masters  of  transoceanic  vessels  nave? — ^A.  Certainly. 
That  is  to  say,  they  can  not  go  over  to  Liverpool  to  engage  them  there,  but  they 
engage  anyone  who  happens  to  be  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  in  Boston — 
they  must  get  them  on  the  American  coast  somewhere.  As  to  the  proportion  of 
Asiatic  seamen,  I  will  eay  Germany  uses  none.  It  is  a  very  rare  thin^  to  have 
an  Asiatic  on  a  German,  Scandinavian,  or  French  vessel.  The  only  nanons  who 
use  them  are  England  and  America;  that  is,  to  any  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  Scandinavians,  German,  and 
Americans  in  the  Atlantic  coastwise  trade? — ^A.  I  should  say  about  10  per  cent 
Americans,  and  the  rest  are  made  up  of  men  from  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Scandinavians  and  Geimans,  mostly? — ^A.  Probably  Scandinavians  predom- 
inate. 

655a U 
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Q.  That  is  the  order  which  the  secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen  gives 
them.  He  says,  however,  the  majority  are  American  citizens  or  have  dec&red 
their  intentions. — A.  I  am  speaking  of  men  honi  in  the  conntry. 

Q.  Are  the  majority  American  citizens  or  have  declared  their  intentions  to 
become  such? — A.  He  nas  better  accjoaintance  with  that  than  I.  I  am  satisfied, 
of  course,  that  a  great  many  are  citizens.  I  Jmow  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  g^eat 
many  were  citizens.  Prior  to  1898  about  one-half  of  the  entire  lot  of  coasting 
seamen  were  citizens  or  declared  their  intentions  to  become  citizens.  During  1893 
and  1894,  however,  just  about  one-half  of  the  entire  personnel,  as  far  as  seamen 
were  concerned,  left  the  Pacific  coast;  and  as  to  the  proportion  now  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  referred  to  "  crimx)s.  *'  flow  are  sailors  obtained?^ 
A.  In  this  w&y:  The  master  of  the  vessel,  or  the  owner  of  one  or  more  vessels, 
goes  to  or  receives  a  visit  from  a  marine  employment  agency,  I  should  judge  you 
would  call  him;  we  call  him  a  shipping  master.  In  ordinary  language  among  us 
seamen  he  is  called  a  **  crimp;  *'  ana  he  makes  a  contract  with  this  marine  employ- 
ment agent,  or  ^*  crimp,"  to  furnish  a  crew  for  him,  or  crews  for  his  vessels,  as 
the  case  might  be.  They  agree  about  what  the  wages  are  to  be,  and  the  seamen 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it  under  ordinary  circumstances  than  has  the  man  in 
the  moon. 

The  captain  meets  the  crimp  and  says  to  him.  What  can  I  get  a  crew  for? 
Well,  where  are  you  going?  I  am  going  to  Cape  Town,  say,  this  being  New  York 
City.  Well,  $18  a  month:  |18  allofinent  to  the  original  creditor;  that  is,  they  do 
not  call  it  so;  they  call  it  advance,  $18  advance  and  something  on  the  side.  The 
captain  says,  There  are  lots  of  men  around  New  York  at  the  present  time;  I 
would  like  to  know  how  much  you  are  going  to  pay  me  back  out  of  that  $18. 
Well,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  you  anything  back.  Well,  then,  I  will  go  and  see 
Jones;  I  guess  he  will  give  me  back  something,  a  part  of  the  $18.  So  a  part  of 
the  $18  or  part  of  the  amount  that  is  given  as  an  advance  goes  back  to  the  captain 
of  the  vessel.  Now,  the  arrangement  is  made  between  the  crimp  and  the  master 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  crimp  says  he  has  a  shipping  office  down  Soutii  street  or 
West  street,  and  men  come  around  there  looking  for  employment.  And  he  says, 
Well,  I  have  the  None-Such;  she  is  going  to  Cape  Town,  and  I  want  a  crew  for 
her;  $18  a  month;  will  you  go?  No,  I  will  not.  Somebody  else  goes  around  and 
asks  for  employment,  and  he  asks  them  the  same  question.  Well,  they  go.  That 
is  how  the  employment  is  made.  If  he  does  not  get  any  men  in  that  wav,  he 
speaks  to  the  lK>arding  master;  that  is,  the  seamen's  landlord,  as  they  call  them- 
selves. They  keep  boarding  houses  in  which  sailors  live  usually;  and  the  shix>- 
Sing  master  speaks  to  them  and  asks,  Have  you  any  men  for  the  None-Such  f 
ih,  yes.  Then  it  becomes  a  dicker  between  them  what  is  going  to  become  of  the 
$18  or  whatever  advance  is  being  paid,  and  if  there  is  any  blood  money,  what  is 
going  back  of  the  blood  money.  And  again,  no  matter  how  it  is  fixed,  the  sailor 
^oes  to  sea  for  the  wages  that  they  have  set,  and  his  first  month's  wages  goes  with 
it.  It  used  to  be  about  two  month's  wages,  but  the  last  Congress  changed  it  to 
only  one,  not  exceeding  one  month's  wages  allotment.  We  have  it  cnanged; 
we  tried  to  have  it  brought  down  to  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  To  make  that  clear,  that  allotment  is  money  advanced 
to  the  sailor  by  the  shipping  master? — ^A.  No;  it  is  money  advanced  by  the  vessel; 
it  is  money  advanced  by  the  vessel  ostensibly  to  the  sailor.  The  sailor  must  sig^ 
an  order  upon  the  vessel  in  favor  of  blank  for  one  month's  wages.  He  settles  up 
with  the  shipping  master  and  the  shipping  master  draws  the  order  after  the  vessel 
has  gone  to  sea. 

Q.  Well,  you  spoke  of  some  of  this  money  being  returned  to  the  captain? — 
A.  Yes.  When  tne  sailor  has  signed  the  order  and  the  captain  has  accepted  the 
the  order,  certified  to  its  correctness,  the  shipping  master  gives  the  captain  so 
much,  whatever  they  have  a^eed  upon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  is  a  private  perquisite  to  the  captain,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  a  private  perquisite  to  the  captain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  the  present  law  is  not  the  matter  of  advance 
abolisned?  It  was  nothing  but  allotment. — A.  That  is  right;  the  advance  is 
abolished,  but  the  allotment  is  paid  now,  three  days  after  the  vessel  leaves  port. 
So,  while  it  is  called  an  allotment,  it  is  an  advance. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  amount  that  the  sailor  can  make  by  allotment?~A.  He 
can  allot  not  to  exceed  one  month  of  his  pay  now* 

9.  The  old  way  he  allotted— he  could  mortga^  everything?— A.  Well,  not 
quite  that  much,  not  to  exceed  $10  a  month,  and  prior  to  tnat  everything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  This  allotment  then  practically  is  often  divided  between 
the  sailor,  boarding-house  keeper,  shipping  master,  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel?— 
A.  Exactly. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  allotment  then  is  simply  to  i>ay  the  sailor's  shore 
debts? — A.  That  is  what  it  is  meant  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  it  compnisorjr  in  case  he  has  not  any  debts? — 
A.  He  can  allot  part  of  his  wages  to  his  relatives. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  His  family?~A.  To  his  family.  To  the  qnestion  as 
to  whether  it  is  compulsory,  whether  he  has  any  debts  or  not,  I  should  say  yes. 
Anyone  shipping  out  of  New  York  or  San  Francisco  in  a  deep-water  vessel  with- 
out taking  an  advance  is  such  a  rare  man  that  I  would  like  to  see  him.  No  mat- 
ter whether  he  likes  it  or  not — ^that  cuts  no  figure.  The  shipping  master  must 
have  something,  and  he  can  only  get  it  by  advance  or  allotment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katghford.)  And  Iimderstand  you  to  say  that  this  is  provided  by 
the  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  reaches  the  other  port  within  a  month,  or  within  the  time  necessary 
to  render  equivalent  labor  for  the  amount  of  money  he  has  drawn,  is  he  privileged 
to  quit  the  vessel  then? — A.  He  is  not  privileged  to  quit  the  vessel,  irrespective  of 
whether  he  has  had  any  allotment  or  not.  He  can  oe  reclaimed.  A  sailor  that 
deserts  in  England,  Amca,  Australia,  or  China  can  be  reclaimed.  That  is  the 
term  used  by  the  law.  He  can  be  reclaimed,  put  in  prison,  and  held  there  untdl 
the  vessel  is  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  then  put  on  board  and  made  to  go  to  work. 
According  to  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation's  report,  80  men  were  tiius 
reclaimed  in  Callao  last  year,  in  Singapore  1,  and  in  Yokohoma  1;  and  1  was  pun- 
ished besides;  that  was  in  Singapore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  crimp  and  the  boarding-house  keeper  generally 
work  together  to  keep  the  sailor  in  the  toils  by  making  him  t^e  advances,  thus 
keeping  mm  in  debt? — ^A.  Certainly;  yes.  One  knows  how  much  money  he  had 
when  he  came  ashore,  and  the  other  governs  how  much  monev  he  will  get  when 
he  is  going;  and  as  a  usual  proposition  he  has  to  spend  it  all  before  he  goes  to 
work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  union  proposed  and  submitted  to  Congress 
any  remedial  law  about  this  matter  of  the  cnmp  and  the  shipping  master  and  the 
allotment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedies  whereby  those  men  could  be  taken  away  from  these 
boarding-house  keepers,  from  the  parties  that  follow  them  and  feed  them  with 
liquor  and  everything  of  that  kind  and  debauch  them? — A.  Yes;  we  have.  If 
Congress  will  abolish  the  allotment  to  original  creditors  and  make  a  law  compel- 
ling the  vessel  to  pay  the  seaman  one-haS  of  what  is  actually  due  in  every  port 
where  the  vessel  loads  or  delivers  cargo,  and  give  the  seaman  tne  full  right  to  quit 
wherever  he  is,  the  crimp  will  be  starved  to  death  and  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
We  say  that  will  take  place,  because  we  know  what  has  taken  place  in  England, 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Sheemess,  the  three  men-of-war  ports  of  England, 
were  the  worst  crimping  dens  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  admiralty  decided 
to  pay  the  men  their  wages  monthly  irrespective  of  where  they  happened  to  be, 
ana  the  result  of  that  arrangement  completely  wiped  out  the  crimping  dens  of 
those  three  ports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  the  crimps  never  ship  a  member  of  your 
union  if  they  know  him  to  be  such?— A.  If  they  can  help  themselves;  no.  That 
is  true  as  a  general  proposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Has  your  organization  at  any  time  taken  action  upon 
this  matter  by  offering  protests? — A.  We  have  been  engaged  in  offering  protests 
for  the  last  6  years  and  asldng  for  legislation,  and  some  of  it  has  been  obtained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  ''Proposed  amendments  to  our  navigation  laws;  for- 
eign navigation  laws  compared  with  ours;"  what  have  you  to  propose  in  that 
regard,  and  what  is  your  organization  proposing?— A.  The  best  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  we  have  to  propose  would  be  to  give  what  we  have  actu^y 
drafted— a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen  and  to  improve 
the  personnel  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Q.  You  might  briefly  state  what  you  propose  to  accomplish  by  this  law  or  these 
amendments. — ^A.  Well,  we  propose  to  abolish  crimping  altogether,  as  far  as  it 
can  possibly  be  abolished  by  law.  We  propose  to  increase  the  space  in  the  fore- 
castle; to  give  the  seaman  one-half  of  what  is  actually  due  him  in  every  port 
where  he  loads  and  discharges  cargo,  and  to  give  the  seaman  the  right  to  call  for 
a  survey  of  any  vessel  that  he  may  happen  to  be  in  without  the  officers  of  the 
vessel  taking  part  in  the  reauest;  and  to  establish  a  standard  of  skill  and  exi)eri- 
ence  for  those  who  sign  as  able  seamen;  and  to  get  a  law  providing  for  the  stand- 
ard or  number  of  men  to  be  carried  by  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage  and 
rigging.    Those  are  the  contents  of  this  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  case  of  a  survey,  how  many  of  the  crew  do 
you  propose  shall  join  in  the  request? — A.  A  majority  of  the  crew,  exclusive  of 
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officers.  The  manning  bill  proposed  here  is  taken  directly  out  of  the  recommendA- 
tion  made  by  the  British  commission  on  manning  of  vessels.  There  was  a  British 
commission  for  that  purpose,  and  after  listening  to  some  180  expert  witnesses,  they 
made  certain  recommendations  to  Parliament;  and  we  have  taken  their  recom- 
mendations and  pnt  them  in  as  onr  bill.  England  has  no  manning  law;  Australia 
has.  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  only  have  by  custom;  that  is  all. 
There  is  no  sx)ecific  law  in  any  of  these  countries  as  to  how  many  men  a  vessel 
shall  carry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  sayAustralia  do  you  mean  all  the  Australian 
provinces  or  some  one  of  them? — ^A.  Well,  I  mean  particularly  New  Zealand  in 
this  matter.  With  reference  to  the  reason  why  England  appointed  this  commis- 
sion, it  was  that  England  found  that  where  she  used  to  have  about  20,000  appren- 
tices, she  has  now  less  than  8,000,  and  there  has  grown  to  be  a  greater  and  greater 
scarcity  of  British  seamen.  That  is  the  reason  they  appointed  this  commission, 
and  this  is  what  the  commission  has  to  say:  **  Owing  to  unrestricted  competition 
and  the  absence  of  any  requirement  as  to  qualification,  the  quest  for  employ- 
ment in  the  mercantile  marine  has  degenerated  in  many  cases  into  a  mere  scramble 
in  which  very  little  consideration  is  bestowed  on  the  condition  of  the  service  so 
long  as  employment  is  secured.** 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report?— A.  1896.  Report  of  the  committee 
ippointed  by  the  board  of  trade  to  inquire  into  the  manning  of  British  ships. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  J  Upon  the  whole,  are  the  foreign  laws  more  favorable 
than  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  seamen,  their  duties  and  priv- 
ileges ? — A.  At  present,  taking  it  altogether,  no.  They  are  much  superior  in  some 
instances ;  in  some  instances  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  foreign.  In  the  matter 
of  forecastles,  in  the  matter  of  general  treatment  on  board  of  a  vessel,  that  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  law.  We  have  a  law  forbidding  brutality  now — ^forbid- 
ding corporal  punishment — ^and  it  is  being  administered,  and  is  being  used 
continually,  all  the  same.  The  law  is  being  violated.  It  is  not  a  common  thing 
at  all  in  continental  or  English  vessels ;  it  is  a  very  rare  thing.  They  have  laws 
forbidding  it,  too,  but  they  are  better  obeyed  than  ours.  If  amencunents  could 
be  made  to  the  existing  laws,  such  as  are  proposed  here,  our  law  would  be  up  to 
the  best. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  frequent  is  this  corporal  punishment,  and  what 
form  does  it  take? — A.  Well,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  club-~a  belaying  pin.  That 
is  a  stick  like  a  policeman's  club— a  blow  over  the  head  with  that  is  the  most 
frequent  kind.  We  use  these  in  the  rail  of  a  vessel  to  make  fast  ropes  on,  and  it 
is  very  handy  to  take  one  out  and  use  it. 

Q.  Is  that  punishment  administered  by  the  officer  of  the  vessel  at  his  own 
caprice  and  without  any  order  from  his  superior,  or  without  any  control  as  to  the 
man's  offense? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Usually  done  in  haste,  then ;  sometimes  in  passion  ? — ^A.  Always  in  passion, 
I  would  rather  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  always  by  some  officer  of  the  vessel?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  I  am  informed  that  the  law  which  was  passed  recently 
through  your  assistance  is  considered  very  satisfactory  to  the  seamen,  at  least  on 
the  Atiantic  side,  if  it  was  enforced.  The  ship  owners  or  the  masters  say  that 
there  never  was  a  law  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailors  that  they  could  not 
drive  a  horse  and  cart  through.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  is  your  experience 
with  any  of  those  laws  that  have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailors  in  this 
country,  and  how  it  is  in  other  countries?— A.  Well,  the  expression  that  you  can 
'*  drive  a  horse  and  cart  through  "  is  generally  used  to  signify  that  the  law  is  not 
enforced  and  that  it  is  evaded.  There  are  ceii^ain  errors  and  mistakes  in  that  law 
that  was  passed  last  year.  They  were  pointed  out  at  the  time,  such  as  the  repeal- 
ing of  some  of  the  old  law  that  had  worked  well.  That  causes  the  law  that  was 
passed  last  year  to  be  ineffective  in  some  instances,  just  as  good  as  useless  in 
some  instances.  That  law  provides  that  foreign  vessels  shipping  crews  in  Ameri- 
can ports  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  act,  whicn  is  that  they  shall 
pay  no  more  than  one  month's  allotment  to  original  creditors;  pay  no  more 
advance  than  that.  They  violate  that  continually,  have  been  violating  it  right 
along,  and  there  is  no  means  of  getting  after  them,  because  you  can  not  get  the 
evidence.  They  pick  up  some  man  going  aboard  of  some  vessel  and  take  him 
away,  and  when  they  get  to  the  other  place,  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country,  then  that  settles  it ;  they  take  away  the  evidence,  take  the 
evidence  away  with  them,  and  unless  their  articles  be  subjected  to  inspection  by 
the  custom-house  officers,  they  will  no  doubt  continue  to  use  tiiat  kind  of  means 
of  evading  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  you  can  not  get  the  evidence  of  the  evasion,  how  do 
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you  know  they  do  evade  it? — A.  We  know  it,  because  we  know  it  afterwards  when 
the  time  to  prosecute  is  gone  bv.  We  know  the  evasion  of  the  law  takes  place. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  knowing  a  thing  and  being  able  to 
prove  it  legally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Are  there  some  beneficial  features  to  that  law? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  seamen? — A.  On  the  whole,  it  has 
been  a  very  great  benefit. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  law  that  was  enacted  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress?— -A.  By 
the  last  Congress;  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  very  great  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  any  other  nation  any  better  law? — ^A.  As  far  as 
that  law  goes,  and  on  the  points  u^on  which  it  touches,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  law  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  food? 
You  spoke  of  the  small  rations  that  the  American  seamen  receive  in  comparison 
with  other  countries.— A.  The  only  complaint  we  have  in  that  direction  is  the 
water.  We  would  like  to  have  an  increase  in  the  water  from  4  quarts  or  1  gallon 
to  6  quarts,  and  an  increase  in  the  butter  from  1  ounce  to  2.  That  is  put  in  this 
bill,  and  that  is  the  only  imx)rovement  in  the  scale  of  food  that  we  desire  to  ask 
for.    With  those  two  exceptions  the  scale  of  food  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  hereafter  a  comparative  food  scale  of  five  or 
six  of  the  nations? — A.  Yes;  I  now  submit  the  American,  Australian,  German, 
and  Danish  scales : 

Scale  of  provisions  required  by  law  on  ships  of  American  merchant  marine. 


Water quarts. 

Biscuit pound. 

Beef,  salt iwunds. 

Pork,  salt pound. 

Flour...: do... 

Canned  meat do... 

Fresh  bread 

Fish,  dry,  preserved,  or  fresh jwund. 

Potatoes  or  yams do... 

Canned  tomatoes do... 

Pease pint. 


t 


Beans cio. 

Rice do... 

Coffee  (green  berry) ounce. 

Tea do... 

Sugar ounces. 

Molasses pint. 

Dried  fruit ounces. 

Pickles pint. 

Vinegar do... 

Corn  meal ounces. 

Onions do... 

Lard ounce. 

Butter do... 

Mustard,  pepper,  and  salt  sufficient  for  seasoning 
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Scale  given  by  the  AiLstralian  United  Steam  Navigation  Company ,  Limited, 


Bread. 


Sunday  

Monday 

Tuesday  . . . 
Wedne8<lay 
Thursday.. 

Friday 

Saturuay  .. 


Lb. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Meat. 


Lbs. 

2* 
2* 


Flour. 


Lb. 


Rice. 


Lb. 


Tea. 


Oz. 


I 
I 

t 


Coffee. 


Oz. 


* 
i 


Sugar. 


Ozs. 


Potatoes.  Butter. 


Lbs. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Ozs. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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OBRMAN  SCALE. 


fBrexnen  decree,  March  17, 1899.] 


Ration. 


D*"y-     1   Je'So^.    :  Weekly. 


Bread pound,  i 

Mess  beef pounds. 

Fish I)ound. 

Butter do... 

Coffee ounces. 

Tea do... 

Water quarts. 


1 
U 


1 

U 


In  addition  each  member  of  the  crew  must  receive  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  vegetables  (potatoes  or  sauerkraut,  etc.),  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  dried 
fruit,  11  ounces  of  sugar  or  molasses,  and  one-half  pint  of  vinegar  weekly. 

Leaving  a  home  port,  beer  to  the  amount  of  45  quarts  for  each  of  the  crew  must 
be  carried,  to  be  served  out  at  discrimination  of  the  master.  When  the  ration 
of  beer  falls  short  from  any  reason,  the  daily  ration  of  coffee  shall  be  increased 
to  H  ounces. 

Dried  pease,  beans,  or  oatmeal  to  be  served  in  sufficient  Quantities. 

Mess  pork  or  bacon  may  be  alternated  or  substituted  with  beef,  at  the  rate  of  1 
X>ound  and  If  pounds,  resx>ectivelv.  After  salt  meat  has  been  used  for  six  weeks 
continuously,  a  ration  of  1  pouna  of  preserved  meats  twice  a  week  must  be  sub- 
stituted. If  the  ship's  complement  consists  of  ten  or  more  hands,  one  extra  ration 
of  meat,  fish,  and  water  must  be  served. 

A  six  months'  supply  of  butter  must  be  stored  on  board  at  the  home  port.  One 
and  a  quarter  pounos  of  lard,  or  1  pint  of  olive  oil,  or  an  additional  ration  of  If 
pounds  of  beef,  or  6  ounces  of  bacon  may  be  substituted  for  butter. 

DANISH  SCALE. 


Bation. 

Weekly. 

Ration. 

Weekly. 

Bread pounds.. 

Mess  pork do  — 

Mess  beef do — 

Butter pound.. 

Codflah do.... 

7 

I* 

1 
1 

Coffee iwund.. 

Sugar do — 

Tea ounce.. 

Barley  (pearl) pint.. 

Beer tfallons.. 

1* 
U 

Water  in  sufficient  quantities,  without  waste. 

Potatoes,  pickles,  caobage,  horse-radish,  or  dried  or  preserved  vegetables  must 
be  given  at  least  twice  a  week  at  sea  and  in  port. 

Fresh  mess,  consisting  of  at  least  one-half  pound  of  preserved  meat,  without 
bones,  and  one-half  pound  of  bouilli,  must  be  given  once  a  week  at  sea. 

The  ration  of  hard  bread  may  be  substituted  by  soft  wheat  or  rye  bread  at  the 
rate  of  7  pounds  or  10^  pounds  each,  respectively. 

Instead  of  butter  may  be  given  one-half  x>ound  of  olive  oil,  with  the  necessary 
vinegar,  or  2  pounds  of  mess  x>ork. 

Whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  will  permit,  the  stipulated  ration 
of  beer  must  be  kept  on  board.  Under  other  circumstances  wine  may  be  substi- 
tuted at  the  rate  of  one-half  pint  per  day,  or  grog  (French  brandy  or  rum)  at  the 
rate  of  1  gill  per  day,  or  Danish  com  brandv  at  the  rate  of  one-half  gill  per  day. 

Mustard,  salt,  vinegar,  sirup,  prunes,  and  dried  fruit  must  be  given  daily  in 
sufficient  quantities. 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  about  the  quality  of  the  food? — A.  Well,  of  course,  we 
are  not  getting  the  new  scale.  In  the  deex)-water  vessels  they  are  not  giving  it: 
they  are  not  giving  it  even  in  some  of  the  coastwise  vessels.  It  has  not  come 
into  general  operauon.  Just  as  in  a  vessel  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  men 
insisted  uiK>n  naving  the  scale,  the  master  ^ave  it  to  them  without  cooking  it. 
He  says,  **  The  law  does  not  provide  for  cooking  it." 

Q.  What  is  the  permanency  of  employment  in  the  Continental  and  English 
marine?  Do  men  ship  and  do  they  perform  work  on  the  same  vessel  for,  say,  10, 
12,  or  14  years?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  No;  usually  about  a  year  or  two.    They  ship  for  a  year. 

Q.  But  you  take  what  are  called  the  liners,  freight  and  passenger,  what  is  the 
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average  time  of  employment  on  those  continental  or  English  ships?— A.  That  I 
do  not  know.    1  have  never  sailed  on  them. 

Q.  Is  there  as  mnch  shiftiness  of  employment  with  the  European  marine  as 
there  is  with  the  American? — A.  I  coula  not  say. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  other  nations  this  ritfht  that  yon  contend  for — that  a  sea- 
man shall  ship  for  a  certain  point  and  then  have  his  discharge,  whether  he  mi^es 
the  return  port  or  not? — ^A.  Ko. 

Q.  Is  the  American  better?— A.  On  that  point  it  is  better  than  most  of  them, 
except  England.  The  English  law  gives  the  seaman  the  right  to  quit  in  England, 
but  with  the  other  nations,  after  having  shipped  and  left  the  home  iK>rt,  he  can 
not  quit  at  all;  he  becomes  a  deserter  and  can  De  taken  back. 

Q.  What  are  the  penalties  for  desertion  of  a  ship?— A.  Penalties  for  desertion 
at  the  present  time?  There  is  really  no  penalty  for  desertion  in  a  home  port.  The 
sailor  has  a  right  to  quit  in  the  home  port;  simply  takes  his  clothes  wiui  him  and 
goes.    He  leaves  all  the  money  he  has  earned  behmd  him.    That  is  the  penalty. 

Q.  That  is  the  forfeiture? — A.  He  forfeits  what  money  he  has  earned.  That  is 
the  penalty.    In  a  foreign  port  he  is  taken  back  as  I  stated. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  sailor  being  left  sick  or  in  a  hospital,  say  at  Hongkong 
or  elsewhere,  what  are  the  provisions  of  this  Gk)vemment  for  the  return  oi  that 
sailor  through  the  consul  or  commercial  agent?— A.  Congress  appropriates  annu- 
ally a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  return  of  sick  and  disaoied  seamen;  and 
being  left  behind  by  a  vessel  in  some  place  where  the  consul  can  not  ship  him,  and 
left  on  the  consid's  hands  in  that  way,  he  can  be  returned  to  the  United  States  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.    Congress  appropriates  money  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarks.^  Therefore  to  protect  the  United  States  it  is  not  neces- 
sary tnat  there  should  oe  a  law  requiring  a  sailor  to  return  in  the  vessel  that  he 
shipped  upon  from  American  ports? — A.  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  if  they 
would  abolish  the  return  to  the  United  States  and  leave  tiie  sailor  free  to  quit. 

Q.  Well,  how  about  the  Government? — A.  Well,  the  Qovemment  would  not 
have  any  expense  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  leave  the  sailor  free  to  quit? — A.  Leave  the  sailor 
free  to  quit  and  to  get  his  money,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  think  I  have  recently  seen  a  statement  by  a  consul 
that  a  great  many  sailors  who  have  left  their  vessels  become  dependent,  and  he 
has  to  help  sustain  them,  and  then  help  them  back  to  the  United  States  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  Is  it  desirable  that  that  condition  of  things  should 
be  avoided? — A.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  being  of  any  importance  at  all.  These 
men  are  in  all  probability  driven  out  of  the  vessels  they  were  in,  without  receiv- 
ing any  money  for  the  work  they  had  done.  They  came  ashore  and  went  to  some 
boarding  house  or  some  place  and  then  they  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
afterwards  thrown  out  by  these  boarding  masters,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
were  destitute.  Now,  if  they  had  received  no  allotment  when  they  shipped  and 
had  received  the  money  that  was  due  them  when  they  quit,  they  would  nave  had 
money  enough  to  live  on  imtil  they  could  ^t  another  vessel,  and  would  not  be  in 
need  of  any  charity  either  from  the  United  States  or  from  individuals. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  they  were  probably  driven  out  of  the  vessels? — ^A.  Because 
vessels  lying  in  a  port  waiting  for  cargo,  do  not  keep  the  men  on  board.  The  law 
of  1884  provides  that  the  master  may  discharge  the  men  if  they  consent  to  be  dis- 
charged, by  paying  them  what  is  due  them.  Now,  sometimes  the  master  will 
not  do  that;  he  will  not  pay  them  what  is  due  them.  They  will  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged and  he  will  say  *'  no."  He  will  treat  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
have  to  get  out  of  the  vessel  and  leave  the  money  behind  them. 

You  mean  that  they  are  driven  out  by  bad  treatment? — ^A.'  Yes. 
And  that  this  is  a  scheme  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  save  money? — ^A.  Yes. 
Well,  can  you  provide  against  that  by  law?— A.  By  saying  that  when  a  man 
leaves  a  vessel  he  receives  all  the  money  he  has  earned. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  frequently  do  sailors  receive  their  wages  now, 
er  our  present  system? — A.  With  an  average  good  master  of  a  vessel,  when 
he  comes  into  a  port  like  Singapore  or  Hongkong,  if  he  does  not  want  to  keep 
them  on  board,  he  says,  **  Well,  any  of  you  that  want  your  money  can  get  it; "  and 
he  takes  them  to  the  consul  and  i>ays  them  off , -and  they  go. 

Q.  Thpt  is  entirely  left  with  the  master? — A.  The  payment.  He  can  not  go  to 
the  master  and  say  *'  I  want  to  quit  the  vessel  and  get  my  money."  If  the  master 
does  not  want  to  give  him  his  discharge  and  his  money,  he  can  not  get  it.  If  the 
master  wants  to  give  him  his  discharge  and  his  money  and  he  refuses  to  take  it, 
he  will  leave  in  a  week  or  two  without  it  invariably,  because  then  the  treatment 
becomes  such  that  he  will  be  glad  to  leave  the  vessel. 

Q.  Could  you  state  one  or  more  cases  in  which  the  master  of  the  vessel  has 
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held  money  or  wages  of  his  men  for  an  nnnsnal  length  of  time? — ^A.  The  way 
that  the  articles  are  signed  nowadays — and  I  do  not  know  how  far  back  the 
practice  extends — is,  no  money  except  at  the  master's  option;  shipped  for  12 
months  and  no  money  except  at  the  master^s  option.  Gk)  to  the  master  and  ask 
for  some  money  and  he  says  '*no."  I  have  been  6  months  on  board  of  a  vessel  and 
conld  not  get  a  cent.  I  have  been  again  in  other  vessels  where  I  would  get  what- 
ever money  I  wanted — that  is,  reasonably,  whatever  money  I  wanted ;  and  that 
is  the  experience  of  every  sailor.  As  a  nsnal  thing,  when  the  master  refuses  to 
give  a  sailor  any  money  he  means  by  that,  **  You  better  get  out  of  here/'  He 
refuses  him  that  money  in  order  to  d^ve  him  out  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Why  does  a  man  sign  a  contract  that  he  will  serve  with- 
out money  except  at  the  master's  option  ? — A.  Because  he  has  no  option  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  That  is  t6  say  he  is  pooT  and  ignorant  and  perhaps A.  (Interrupting.) 

He  is  not  necessarily  ignorant  but  he  is  poor.  I  am  a  sailor — ^know  my  work,  I 
can  do  it  on  board  of  a  vessel — taking  me  as  an  instance:  I  refuse  to  sign  that 
kind  of  a  contract.  There  is  a  man  who  has  never  been  to  sea  in  his  life,  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  the  life  he  is  going  to  lead,  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the 
kind  oi  vessel  he  is  going  on  board  of,  knows  nothing  about  the  work  he  is  going 
to  do.  He  is  asked, ' *  Will  you  go  on  board  of  the  vessel  and  work  for  those  wages 
and  sign  that  kind  of  a  contract?"  **  Yes."  So  it  is  purely  a  question  of  how 
many  men  there  are  around  that  seaport  who  can  be  coaxed  to  go  to  sea.  The 
man  who  says  he  vnH  not  si^  that  kind  of  a  contract  vnll  stay  ashore. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  from  your  point  of  view  to  a  law  that  would 
require  the  wages  to  be  paid  regularly? — ^A.  None  whatever.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  asking  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Would  you  have  very  serious  objections,  on  the  part 
of  a  married  man  who  ships  and  there  is  an  allotment  of  $10  a  month  for  his 
family?  Why  is  it  not  proper  that  that  family  should  be  safeguarded  against 
this  man's  expenditures  m  foreign  ports  and  away  from  home? — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
prox)er.  Of  course,  there  should  be  an  allotment  in  the  case  of  a  married  man. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  any  allotment  to  an  immediate  and  dependant  relative; 
not  at  all.  Allotments  of  that  description  given  to  wife,  mother,  and  children 
are  proper  allotments,  and  it  would  be  a  hardship,  a  veiy  great  hardship,  upon 
seamen  to  have  that  abolished.  We  would  not  see  that  abolished.  It  is  the 
allotment  to  the  original  creditor  that  we  want  to  have  abolished,  because  he  is 
not  a  creditor  at  all  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  our  statutes  now  provide  for  the  establishing  of 
homes  for  aged  and  disabled  sailors? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Would  not  such  a  statute  be  very  desirable? — ^A.  There  is  one  such  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  now;  that  is  Snug  Harbor,  in  New  York.  It  is  an 
excellent  institution,  does  an  immense  amount  of  good,  and,  of  course,  as  a  sailor, 
I  would  not  say  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  those  kind  of  things;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  a  projier  thing 
to  do.  Under  our  existing  law  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  a  proper  thing  to  do, 
because  all  the  sailors  of  tne  world  would  have  an  opportunity  to  go  in  there. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  if  such  institutions  were  established  in 
America  they  would  be  for  American  sailors? — ^A.  Answering  your  question  gen- 
erally, I  would  say  this:  We  have  not  discussed  this  particular  question  that  you 
bring  up,  and  I  can  not  speak  for  the  sailors'  union  upon  that  subject;  but,  tak- 
ing it  generally,  we  look  on  those  questions  as  eleemosynary  institutions,  and, 
though  they  are  a  good  thing,  they  have  a  tendency  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
idea  that  the  sail<Trs'  union  has  had  right  alon^  is  to  clear  away  all  the  laws  that 
make  a  kind  of  a  child  out  of  a  sailor,  to  put  him  on  his  own  resources,  stand  him 
on  his  own  legs,  and  tell  him, "  Now,  take  care  of  yourself,  and  if  you  can  not, 
why,  that  is  all  the  worse  for  you." 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  when  he  gets  too  old,  for  instance,  to  have  any  legs 
to  stand  on;  taking  care  of  him  in  old  age  or  in  disability. — ^A.  In  case  of  dis- 
ability, there  are  marine  hospitals  now,  and  they  are  very  good  things.  And 
there  is  also  established,  on  the  recommendation  of  Surgeon-CJeneral  Wyman, 
down  in  Arizona,  I  think  it  is,  or  in  New  Mexico,  a  farm  where  consumptives  are 
sent  and  placed  iip  in  the  dry  atmosphere;  and  that  is  an  excellent  institution.  It 
will  probably  save  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  lives  in  years  to  come,  because 
consumption  is  extremely  prevalent  amongst  the  seamen,  owing  to  the  crowded 
quarters  in  which  they  live. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  marine  hospitals.  Have  the  sailors,  both  in  the  deep  water 
and  in  the  coastwise  trade  and  on  the  lakes,  access  to  these  marine  hospitals? — ^A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  (ByMr.FAKQUHAB.)  Howdotheyoontribntetothem?— A.  They  do  not  con- 
tribnte  to  them  now.  We  used  to  contribute  40  cents  a  month  to  these  hospitals 
nntil  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1884,  when  that  was  wiped  ont,  and  it  comes  out 
of  the  tonnage  anes  or  tonnage  taxes  on  the  yessels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Yon  spoke  of  the  New  York  home;  how  is  that  main- 
tained?— A.  A  gentleman,  who  died  years  and  years  ajg;o,  willed  a  farm  on  Man- 
hattan Island  to  establi^  an  institution  for  old  and  disabled  seamen,  to  be  called 
Snug  Harbor.  Well,  the  land  that  he  willed  to  this  institution  has  grown  so 
enormously  in  value  that  the  institution  is  extremely  rich  and  can  do  yery  much; 
but  you  see  it  is  a  bequest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxjhab.)  It  is  private  benevolence?— A.  It  is  private  benevo- 
lence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  How  is  it  supported?— A.  From  the  same  source. 
It  does  not  cost  the  sailors  or  the  Gk>vemment  or  the  State  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  is  the  consumptives'  home  in  New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
zona supported?— -A.  It  is  8upi)orted  by  the  United  States  Gk>vemment. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Marine-Hospital  Service?— A.  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  We  will  pass  to  topic  65, "  Proportion  of  American  ves- 
sels engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce  as  compared  with  vessels  under  foreign 
flag;8  so  engaged."  Have  you  any  information  on  that  Question? — ^A.  Well;  sta- 
tistics would  give  such  information  as  was  valuable  much  more  closely  and  relia- 
bly than  I  could  possibly  give  it. 

Q.  Tramp  steamers  are  different  from  liners?— A.  The  tramp  steamer  is  a  vessel 
that  goes  anywhere  where  she  can  get  anything  to  do— carries  cargo  anvwhere, 
from  one  port  to  another.  She  goes  anywnere  where  the  traffic  carries  her  and 
brings  her. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  those  as  comi^ared 
to  the  liners? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  anj  under  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  suggest  that  the  witness  glance  over  the  plan  of  inquiry 
and  pick  out  any  topic  upon  which  he  desires  to  speak. 

The  Witness.  The  question  has  often  been  raised,  Why  do  not  American  boys 
goto  sea? 

To  begin  with,  because  there  is  not  any  prospect  for  a  man  to  make  a  living  and 
keep  a  family  by  going  to  sea.  The  wages  of  the  seamen  have  been  stationary, 
whue  the  wages  of  men  working  ashore  have  increased.  The  cost  of  living  has 
increased  in  about  the  ratio  of  improvement  in  the  wages,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  seaman's  wages  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  himself,  far  less  keep  a  family.  Now, 
a  boy  ma^  go  to  sea  out  of  romance;  he  may  read  Captain  Marryat  and  the  rest 
of  the  writers,  and  get  into  his  head  that  he  wants  to  be  a  sailor;  and  he  goes  to 
sea  and  makes  one  or  two  trips,  and  he  finds  out  what  the  sea  is,  what  kind  of  a 
life  it  is,  what  kind  of  work  he  has  to  do,  what  kind  of  wages  he  is  likely  to  receive 
when  he  is  a  grown  man,  and  he  says,  **  There  is  nothing  in  this  for  me,"  and  he 
quits  and  looks  around  for  something  else  to  do.  And  it  is  the  same,  not  only  in 
tne  United  States,  but  in  other  countries.  Norway  used  to  furnish  an  enormous 
amount  of  seamen.  When  I  first  went  to  sea,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  in  pur- 
chasing power  was  such  that  he  was  really  better  off  than  the  ordinary  mechanic 
at  shore.  Ninety  x>er  cent  of  them  were  married,  had  little  homes  of:  their  own 
in  the  little  gullies  along  the  seacoast,  or  wherever  thev  miffht  hapx>en  to  be. 
and  their  homes  were  neater  and  usually  a  little  better  fumisned  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  mechanic.  Now,  the  condition  of  shore  employment  has  increased 
in  that  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  shore  mechanic 
haQ  risen  vastly  above  that  of  the  seaman,  and  the  boy  does  not  go  to  sea  any  more 
as  he  used  to.  The  Norwegian  vessels  are  now  very  largely  mled  with  Swedes 
and  Finns.  Take  English  vessels.  Englishmen  used  to  go  to  sea  just  for  the  same 
reason  and  under  the  same  conditions.  The  wages  of  the  English  sailor  to-day 
runs  between  £4  and  £6  a  month — ^between  $20  and  $80  a  month.  That  is  the 
English  wages  around  Ekigland;  it  is  anything  between  those  figures.  Now,  he 
can  make  a  kreat  deal  more  wages  and  be  at  home  with  his  family,  if  he  has  one; 
or  he  can  aflcord  to  furnish  himself  with  one  and  stay  home  with  them  and  ^t 
better  wages  by  working  at  something  ashore.  The  boy  who  has  the  stuff  in  him 
to  be  a  sailor  must  be  healthy  physically,  and  must  have  a  fair  average  intelli- 
gence, or  else  he  is  no  good  at  sea;  and  in  order  that  he  may  remain  at  sea,  or  be 
willing  to  go  to  sea,  the  conditions  of  sea  life  muf>t  be  such  as  to  give  him  the 
inducement,  or  at  least  give  him  the  ability  to  live  in  the  same  way  as  his  neigh- 
bors do — come  up  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  living  of  everybody  around  him; 
everybody  that  he  knows  and  has  been  brought  up  with.  Now,  sea  life  will  not  do 
that;  it  will  not  keep  those  who  go  to  sea  for  any  length  of  time.  On  an  average 
now  the  sailor  goes  from  port  to  port  looking  for  something  else  to  do.    He  comes 
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into  New  York  and  ^ets  paid  off  with  $80  or  $40  or  $50  after  a  lonff  tri^.   The  first 
thin^  he  does  after  he  comes  into  New  York  is  not,  as  shore  people  think,  eo  and 

fet  drnnk;  not  at  aU.  There  is  much  less  drunkenness  than  people  who  do  not 
now  have  any  idea  of.  People  ashore  have  a  tendency  to  say  that  any  man  they 
see  drunk  around  the  water  front  of  a  seaport  city  is  a  sailor.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  he  is  not.  The  sailor  goes  ashore  and  looks  around,  and  goes  up  around  the 
city,  ^oes  into  the  employment  offices  and  other  places  and  looks  to  see  whether 
there  is  anything  else  to  do,  and  if  there  is  anything  he  can  get  to  do  he  is  glad  to 
quit  the  sea.  He  becomes  a  bridge  builder,  he  becomes  an  architectural  iron 
worker.  I  suppose  that  75  x)er  cent  of  the  men  who  work  at  architectural  iron 
work  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  sailors. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  you  mean  the  fitters? — ^A.  These  men  that  put  up 
this  arcnitectural  iron  work.  He  becomes  a  bridge  builder  on  the  railways; 
becomes  a  gripman  on  the  street  cars.  Going  to  sea,  he  learns  certain  things; 
he  learns  to  keep  his  head  cool  and  his  feet  warm,  as  we  call  it  at  sea;  to  have 
his  presence  of  mind  with  him.  He  works  with  both  hands;  or  he  steadies 
himself  with  one  hand;  balances  his  body  with  his  feet;  works  for  the  vessel 
with  the  other  hand  and  thinks.  If  he  can  not  do  that  he  is  no  good  at  sea;  he 
is  a  burden  on  the  vessel  instead  of  really  an  efficient  man.  Well,  a  man  who 
gets  accustomed  to  that — to  think  and  work  at  the  same  time — ^receives  a  cer- 
tain training  that  makes  him  a  valuable  man  in  other  employments,  x>articularly 
in  such  employment  as  street  cars.  It  is  very  much  like  the  steering  of  a  ves- 
sel; very  much  like  it.  And  so  it  is  with  all  kinds  of  work  in  a  vessel,  where 
you  must  use  your  hands  and  your  brain  and  meet  new  conditions  all  the 
time.  The  real  training  of  the  sailor  consLsts  in  these  things,  and  that  makes 
him  cai>able  of  doin^  otner  work.  He  comes  ashore  in  New  York  and  he  finds 
that  architectural  iron  workers  set  $3.50  a  day,  and  he  gets  employment 
among  them,  and  he  says,  *'Gkx)d-bye  sea;  I  am  done  with  you,"  Now,  tnat  is 
the  meaning  of  all  that,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  it  in  England.  Along  with  this 
case  there  comes  this  additional  thing,  that  that  which  will  not  produce  suffi- 
cient for  the  living  of  a  family  is  looked  down  upon  bjr  everybody;  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  calling  so  looked  down  upon  in  this  country  and  in 
England  as  the  seafaring  calling— as  going  to  sea.  The  ordinary  man  ashore 
speaks  about  the  sailor  as  a  poor  fellow;  he  would  not  go  to  sea  if  he  could  do 
anything  else;  he  is  not  worth  any  more  anyway;  that  is  all  he  is  good  for.  That 
is  about  the  idea,  and  he  loses  social  caste  by  going  to  sea,  loses  the  respect  pf  the 
people  whom  he  has  been  associated  with.  That  tends  to  prevent  men  from 
going  to  sea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Have  you  any  remedy  for  that?— A.  Improving  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  men  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  brought  upon  a  level  with  the 
earning  capacity  and  general  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  ordinary  mechanics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  in  a  wage  way  that  you  would  have  that  done — 
more  privileges  or  better  wages? — ^A.  In  both  ways  it  will  have  to  be.  Wages 
could  be  permitted  to  attend  to  themselves.  Wages  would  tend  to  settle  them- 
selves if  tne  sailor  were  given  the  opportunity  to  help  himself;  but  the  trouble  is 
that  he  is  not  given  that  opportuni^;  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  organize. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  He  could  not  formerly?— A.  He  could  not  organize 
because  anybody  who  can  not  quit  can  not  organize.  If  you  can  not  strike  you 
can  not  organize.  Take  away  the  right  to  strike  and  you  take  away  all  that  organ- 
ization is  worth.  In  order  to  make  an  organization  effective  you  must  be  able 
to  quit  work.  That  is  one  thing,  and,  then,  there  is  this:  He  goes  away  2 
or  3  or  4  months.  Once  a  man  is  on  board  of  a  vessel,  irrespective  of  whether  he 
has  any  skill  or  ability  or  not,  he  must  remain  there  because  the  vessel  is  at  sea, 
so  that  the  competion  that  he  is  subjected  to  is  much  more  fierce  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  man;  and,  in  addition  to  all  that,  the  actual  sailor  has  to  do  the  work  for 
this  kind  of  people;  it  puts  more  work  on  his  shoulders,  and  makes  his  life  still 
harder;  and  some  stop  and  say,  I  am  going  to  quit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  the  Seamen's  Union  of  America  here  did 
order  and  get  an  advance  of,  say,  20  per  cent  in  wages;  do  you  think  there  is  any 
way  in  the  world  that  the  continental  wages  could  be  raised  to  equal  that? — A.  Of 
course.  All  sailors'  wages  are  on  a  level.  England  will  be  forced  to  change  the 
condition  of  her  seamen;  absolutely  forced  to  do  it.    Her  national  life  will  com- 

Sel  her  to  do  it.  Military  and  naval  experts  to-day  put  that  down  as  beyond  any 
oubt.  I  will  show  you  what  a  naval  expert  says  (reading  from  newspaper 
clippinf^) :  ''  The  discussion  is  said  to  have  narrowed  to  Great  Britain,  Jai)an,  and 
the  United  States,  and  one  pax>er  holds  that  England  and  the  United  States  will 
soon  be  checked  in  the  increase  of  their  navies  by  the  question  of  manning  their 
ships." 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Wttl  the  reforms  which  you  propose  make  the  mnning 
of  vessels  any  more  expensive? — ^A.  Yes;  it  will  make  them  a  little  more  expen- 
sive. 

Q.  Now,  if  American  vessels  become  more  expensive  to  operate,  can  they  com- 
pete with  foreign  vessels  and  get  business? — A.  There  is  much  that  would  go  in 
answer  to  that.  Take  the  condition  of  England.  The  cost  of  running  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  running  an  Italian  vessel,  and  jet  England 
can  more  than  compete  with  Italy.  The  cost,  altogether,  of  runnmg  a  vessel 
includes  so  many  things  that  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  vessel  forms 
only  a  small  part  of  it;  and  whether  the  improvement  of  the  seamen's  condition 
and  the  increase  of  the  seamen's  pay  would  materially  i^ect  the  cost  of  running 
a  vessel,  is  more  than  I  can  say  at  present.  I  should  judge  that  it  would  i^ect 
it  to  some  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  it  affect  it  more  in  sailing  vessels  than  in  steam 
vessels? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  increased  wages  and 
improved  condition  and  treatment  of  the  men  would  result  in  a  better  class  of 
service  and  a  better  class  of  men?— A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  counteract  the  increased  cost?— A.  That  used  to  be  the  case 
when,  some  50  years  ago,  the  American  merchant  marine  was  practically  supreme 
upon  the  water.  Faster  vessels  and  better  manned,  it  was  said,  and  the  better 
stowing  of  cargoes  and  the  better  care  taken  of  cargoes,  and  the  speedier  and 
quicker,  the  shorter  time  required  to  bring  them  from  place  to  place,  caused  the 
American  vessels  to  get  a  higher  rate  than  other  nations,  I  believe.  I  have  seen 
that  stated.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  but  I  believe  it  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Independent  of  the  extra  cost  to  the  ship  in  its  being 
manned,  is  not  the  great,  loss  to  the  ship  the  lack  of  employment — ^fying  by?— A. 
Lack  of  employment,  of  course. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  great  loss  to  the  ship,  entirely  independent  of  what  you  pay 
in  wages,  insurance,  or  anything  ^Ise? — ^A.  I  suppose  so.  However,  somebody 
else  can  count  the  cost  of  running  a  vessel,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing;  somebody 
else  is  much  more  fitted  to  give  that  to  the  commission  than  I  could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  not  that  be  true  in  regard  to  the  labor  employed? 
Does  not  the  seaman's  loss  of  time  enter  into  it  very  largely,  and  might  that  not 
be  one  reason  why  the  sea  is  being  deserted  and  people  are  seeking  employment 
on  land? — ^A.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  out  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
main  reason.  The  main  reasons  are  those  I  gave— the  condition  of  the  vessel,  the 
small  ^y,  the  small  crews  carried,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  If  something  is  done  to  make  the  American  merchant 
marine  more  profitable,  so  that  it  can  pay  better  wages  and  in  other  respects 
improve  the  condition  of  the  sailors,  would  that  meet  it  fully  unless  you  nave 
some  legislation  such  as  you  propose? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  follow  at  all. 
I  have  never  seen,  whether  in  good  times  or  in  bad,  any  master  of  a  vessel  paying 
any  more  than  he  had  to  pay,  or  giving  any  better  food  than  he  had  to,  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition.  The  general  proposition  is  that  if  the  wages  were  $25  a  month 
he  would  want  men  for  $20;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  his  vessel 
earned. 

Q.  Whatever  is  done,  then,  by  way  of  encouragement  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  you  think,  should  be  done  on  condition  that  they  will  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  an  improved  condition  of  the  seamen? — A.  I  suppose  you  have  in  mind 
at  the  present  tmie  the  general  talk  about  improving  the  American  merchant 
marine  oy  subsidies,  and  tnat  is  a  matter  upon  ^ich  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  any 
discussion  of,  except  to  say  that  none  of  the  schemes  that  I  have  seen  so  far,  or 
heard  discussed  so  far,  has  anything  in  it  that  would  in  anyway  increase  the 
number  of  real  American  sailors,  or  cause  any  American  boy  to  go  to  sea.  or  stay 
at  sea,  or  in  anyway  make  it  any  easier  for  the  merchant  marine  or  Navy  to 
obtain  real  American  sailors. 

Q.  You  would  think,  however,  that  some  of  these  measures  might  be  taken  to 
increase  the  business  of  the  American  merchant  marine? — A.  Yes;  probably. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  these  measures  were  accpmpanied  by  such  measures  as  you 
suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  sailors,  you  think  it  would 
be  of  g^eneral  benefit  to  the  country? — A.  Then  the  improvement,  so  far  as  the 
sailor  is  concerned,  would  come  trom  the  measures  accompanying  the  measure, 
and  not  from  the  original  measure. 

Q.  But  the  original  measure  might  tend  to  make  it  easier  or  possible  for  the 
vessels  to  comply  with  the  condition  of  improvement  which  you  suggest? — A. 
That  would  nu&e  it  easier.  If  the  earning  capacity  of  the  vessel  was  increased, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  easier  to  pay  better  wages. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  yon  think  the  bonnties  proposed  in  these  subsides, 
in  these  bills,  to  the  fishing  fleet  are  going  to  be  of  any  advantage  in  bringing 
more  into  that,  and  then  ultimately  augmenting  the  marine?— A.  The  bounty 
given  seamen? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No;  not  a  bit  of  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  will  be  simply  absorbed  where  it  is?— A.  The  seaman,  instead 
of  gettmg  $20  a  month,  will  get  $19  a  month  from  the  man  who  hires  him  and  $1 
from  the  Qovemment.  It  is  simply  another  way  of  subsidizing  the  vessel;  that 
is  all;  adding  so  much  to  the  suraidy  judd  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  will 
not  do  the  sailor  one  iota  of  good.  There  is  just  a  doubt  in  our  minds  as  seamen, 
a  very  grave  doubt,  as  to  whetiier  that  section  which  proposes  to  subsidize  the 
fishermen  in  that  way  does  not  at  the  same  time  make  tne  seaman  subject  to  be 
impressed.  Being  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  recorded  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  having  received  the  Qovemment^s  money,  and  having  done  that  under 
a  general  bill  under  which  everything  else  that  receives  any  mone^  is  taken  by 
the  Government,  the  proxx>Bition  seems  fair  that  he,  after  receiving  money, 
should  be  taken  by  the  Government.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
convention  of  tiie  seamen  which  met  in  Chicago  condemned  that  bill.  If  they 
strike  out  section  7  and  make  a  proviso  in  section  14  that  contracts  entered  into 
between  the  vessel  and  seamen  Should  be  abrogated  if  the  vessel  was  taken  into 
the  United  States  service,  and  if  the  words  '* and  seamen"  were  stricken  out  of 
the  titile,  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  seamen,  and  seamen  would  not  care 
whether  it  passed  or  did  not  pass. 

Q.  They  object  only  so  far  as  it  affects  them  directly?— A.  In  so  far  as  it  affects 
us  and  is  a  menace  to  our  liberty. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  objection  to  the  general  i)rinciple  of  building  a  merchant 
marine?— A.  Of  course  not.  It  may  be  a  question  as  to  just  the  best  way  to  do 
it;  but  that  the  seaman  is  in  favor  of  the  increase  of  the  merchant  marine,  of 
course,  goes  without  saying. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  object  to  it  because  you  fear  that  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  into  law  it  would  force  your  patriotism  or  the  patriotism  of  your  craft 
instead  of  leaving  you  free  to  exhibit  it  in  your  own  way  as  other  citizens  are? — 
A.  It  might  be  put  in  that  shape  and  answered  yes.  We  think  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States  have  always  been  willing  to  volunteer  when  needed;  they  have 
always  volunteered  as  freely  as  any  other  people,  and  why  any  press  gang  should 
be  sent  after  the  seamen  any  more  than  any  other  people  we  can  not  understand. 

(After  a  recess  from  1.03  to  2.15  p.  m.,  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Furuseth  was  resumed, 
as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  The  maiming  of  vessels  ought  to  be  im^rtant  to  the  public  for 
this  reason — that  in  passenger  vessels,  whether  they  be  sailing  on  the  lakes,  on  the 
Western  coast,  or  crossmg  the  Atlantic,  none  of  them  has  sufficient  life-saving 
apparatus  to  take  care  of  the  people  on  board  in  case  of  wreck  or  disaster  of  any 
kind;  and  there  are  not  enougn  seamen  actually  skilled  men  to  handle  those  that 
exist.  The  great  loss  of  life  in  such  cases  as  the  La  Bouraogne  and  Elbe  arises 
from  this  particular  point. .  It  usually  takes  place  between  i  and  6,  or  between  3 
and  6,  in  tne  morning.  It  is  called  by  the  name  of  **  the  gravevard  watch," and 
it  is  said  by  the  seamen  that  the  graveyard  is  then  open— if  the  men  are  over- 
worked ana  do  not  get  the  necessary  sleep.  About  4.  o'clock  in  the  morning  is 
when  One  watch  goes  off  and  another  watcn  goes  on  deck,  and  is  the  most  danger- 
ous time.  Those  who  go  on  deck  have  had  but  4  hours  deep  that  ni^ht,  and  are 
usually  far  from  awake  when  they  take  charse  of  the  vessel.  Anything  happen- 
ing just  then  is  sure  to  cause  a  large  loss  of  life  in  a  passenger  vessel,  and  a  loss 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  actually  skilled  men  that  the  vessel  has  got. 
Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  or  record  that  the  Cunard  Line  of 
steamers  sailing  out  of  Great  Britain  has  never  lost  any  passengers,  whereas  the 
White  Star  and  other  vessels  sailing  in  the  same  trade  have  lost  passengers 
repeatedly. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Fi^RQUHAB.)  On  that  point  sux»pode  you  state  how  the  24  hours  are 
divided?— A.  The  24  hours  are  divided  in  7  watches.  The  crew,  to  begin  with,  is 
divided  into  2  watches.  They  are  called  the  starboard  and  port  watch.  The  star- 
board watch,  say,  will  go  on  duty,  take  charge  of  the  deck  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
They  will  hold  the  deck  until  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  then  the  port  watch  takes  charge 
of  the  deck  at  4  p.  m.  and  holds  it  until  6.  The  starboard  watch  takes  charge  at 
6  and  holds  it  until  8.  The  port  watch  takes  char^  at  8  and  holds  it  until  12,  and 
the  starboard  watch  takes  charge  at  12  and  holds  it  until  4.  The  port  watch  takes 
charge  at  4  and  holds  it  until  8,  and  the  starboard  watch  goes  on  at  8  and  stays 
on  until  12.    This  completes  the  24  hours. 
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Now,  there  is  in  some  vessels— passenger  vessels  and  others— a  cnstom  of  keep- 
ing the  men  on  deck  during  the  daytime.  They  shonld  not.  When  they  are  not 
on  watch,  they  should  be  asleep.  But  they  say  that  it  is  too  much  sleep,  and  so 
the  afternoon  watch,  from  12  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  is  very  often  used  to  have 
both  watches  on  deck.  This  gives  too  little  sleep  and  rest,  and  makes  the  men 
too  much  subject  to  sleepiness  to  be  effective  either  at  the  wheel  or  on  the  lookout 
during  the  night. 

There  is  another  custom  growing  up,  and  it  is  only  of  late  origin,  which  is 
called  the  kalashi  watch;  that  is,  alThands  on  deck  all  day,  and  call^  out  at  any 
time  when  they  are  wanted  during  the  night,  leaving  on  deck  only  a  watchman, 
a  lookout  man,  and  the  wheelman,  and,  of  course,  the  officers  on  the  bric^.  If  a 
disaster  happens  to  vessels  of  that  description,  the  men  go  out  from  the  forecastle 
half  asleep;  they  ^o  out  in  the  light  and  are  half  blinded,  and  for  the  first  15 
minutes  are  practically  useless,  and  thus  increase  the  danger  to  the  passengers 
and  to  the  vessel;  and  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  makes  it  much  narder  for 
the  men  to  work  hard  all  day  and  be  called  out  at  night. 

Another  matter  that  is  of  considerable  importance,  the  British  commission  says, 
and  as  practical  seamen  we  know  it  is  true,  is  that  no  man  is  actually  capable  of 
proper  lookout  or  prox>er  work  at  the  wheel  for  more  than  2  hours  at  a  time.  In 
any  case  it  means  intense  watchfulness,  and  to  be  more  than  2  hours  at  it  is  too 
long.  In  a  storm  and  on  verv  serious  occasions,  1  hour  is  long  enough,  and  some- 
times too  long.  I  have  myself  come  away  from  the  wheel  f eeung  as  though  1  had 
been  through  a  sickness,  absolutely  useless  for  hours  afterwards. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  they  use  kalashi  watches  is  that  vessels  can  thus  be  run 
with  2  or  8  men  less  than  they  otherwise  would  have  to  have,  and  it  means  to  the 
particular  owner  in  question  the  saving  of  the  wages  of  2  or  8  men.  This  system 
is  in  use  at  present  on  practically  everyone  of  the  i>assenger  steamers  sailing  on 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  largely  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  on  the  Eastern  coast,  and  it  is  a  system  which  has 
not  been  applied  in  Europe.  On  the  Great  Lakes  men  stand  at  the  wheel  for  4 
hours,  sometimes  as  much  as  6  hours.  That  is  in  an  ordinary  freight  steamer. 
I  do  not  know  what  time  they  have  in  the  passenger  steamers  running  between 
Buffalo  and  Duluth. 

Now,  these  improvements  are  matters  which  the  seamen  themselves  can  not 
deal  with,  under  existing  conditions  at  least — ^with  the  existing  law — and  the 
British  commission  has  dealt  with  it  succinctly  in  this  book  here  [indicating] 
under  the  several  heads  of  *'  Seamen  seldom  examine  ships,"  ''  Particular  in  arti- 
cles insufficient,"  *'  Results  of  breach  of  contract."  There  are  some  matters  here 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  have  inserted,  because  it  deals  particularly 
with  this- subject.    If  a^eeable,  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  might  state  the  substance  of  it. 

The  Witness.  It  says  that  the  seamen  can  not  deal  with  these  matters,  because 
they  do  not  know  what  kind  of  vessel  they  are  going  in.  Thev  do  not  ship 
always  in  the  port  in  which  they  join  the  vessel.  Thus,  a  vessel  lying  at  New 
York  mav  go  to  Boston — send  to  Boston  for  her  men — or  to  Philadelphia.  The 
men  go  aboard  in  New  York  while  the  vessel  is  lying  out  in  the  bay,  and  the  men 
who  go  on  board  have  no  idea  at  all  as  to  what  manning  the  vessel  should  have, 
or  as  to  what  kind  of  vessel  it  is,  or  what  kind  of  men  they  are  going  to  go  with; 
and  the  vessel  maybe  undermanned,  she  may  have  but  one-half  the  crew  she 
ought  to  have,  but  if  they  work  hard  enough  and  are  particularly  lucky,  do  not 
run  across  any  gales  or  have  any  accidents,  they  may  see  in  one  trip  that  the 
crew  they  have  taken  the  vessel  across  or  down  or  up  the  coast  with,  as  the  case 
ma^  be,  at  this  time  is  a  sufficient  crew  for  the  future.  This  is  what  the  two 
articles  state  in  substance.    They  are  as  follows: 

''41.  Owing  to  unrestricted  competition  and  the  absence  of  any  requirement  as 
to  qualification,  the  quest  for  employment  in  the  mercantile  marine  has  degen- 
erated in  manv  cases  into  a  mere  scramble,  in  which  very  little  consideration  is 
bestowed  on  the  conditions  of  service  so  long  as  employment  is  secured.  Articles 
of  agreement  containing  particulars  respecting  the  ship,  the  voyage,  the  crew, 
and  the  provisions  are  indeed  read  over  to  the  parties  by  a  superintendent  of  mer- 
cantile marine  before  being  signed,  and  it  has  oeen  suggested  that  if  a  seaman  or 
fireman  is  not  content  with  the  information  contained  in  the  articles  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  examine  the  vessel  for  himself.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  shows 
conclusively  that  such  an  examination  is  in  practice  seldom  made,  as  the  seamen 
and  firemen  are  generally  under  the  impression  that  if  they  were  inquisitive  they 
'  would  not  be  wanted,'  and  when  men  are  taken  out  in  tugs,  or  shipped  at  night, 
or  engaged  at  another  port  and  sent  by  train,  such  an  examination  is  out  of  the 
question. 
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''42.  The  conditions  and  circumstances  of  sea  service  differ  in  fact  so  widely 
from  those  of  any  employment  ashore  that  there  is  not,  and  can  not  be  under 
existing  circumstances,  such  a  thing  as  a  contract  entered  into  on  equal  terms  by 
employers  and  employed.  It  has  been  declared  by  the  witnesses  who  have  given 
evidence  on  behalf  of  shipowners  that  there  are  various  considerations,  not  even 
referred  to  in  the  articles  of  agreement,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  a  proper  crew  for  a  ship,  such  as  rig,  sail  area,  steering  gear, 
winches,  number  of  fires,  coal  consumption,  position  of  bunkers,  etc.  In  signing 
articles  the  seaman  can  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  such  considerations  nor 
of  the  extent  of  work  to  which  he  binds  himself,  and  he  has  subsequently  practi- 
cally no  appeal.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  genersJ  body  of  shipowners 
that  their  posiiion  in  dealing  with  the  sailor  is  not  frequently  taken  advantase  of, 
but  such  virtue  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  every  member  of  a  large  Body, 
and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  State  to  provide  reasonable  safeguards  for 
the  seamen  in  those  respects  in  which  he  can  not  practically  help  himself. 

' '  43.  A  case  may  be  quoted  illustrative  of  the  conditions  and  results  of  a  contract 
entered  into  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  time  of  labor  disputes.  The  crew  of  a 
vessel  signed  articles  at  Liverpool  to  join  at  Newport,  but  were  actually  put  on 
board  from  a  tug  in  Barry  Roads.  After  sailing,  the  crew  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ship  was  undermanned  and  refused  duty  on  the  master  refusing  to  accede 
to  their  demands  to  put  into  the  nearest  port.  The  ship  eventually  put  into 
Bahia,  where  the  men  were  tried  by  a  naval  court  for  *  insubordination,  refusal 
of  duty,  combining  to  disobey  lawful  commands,  neglecting  duty,  impeding  nav- 
igation of  the  shipand  progress  of  the  voyage,'  and  18  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  at  JBahia  for  10  weeks  each,  and  one  for  12  weeks.  The  court  did 
not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  plea  of  undermanning,  althouj^h  both  the  mates 
admitted  that  the  vessel  was  unaermanned.  It  is,  however,  immaterial  to  the 
present  inquiry  whether  this  i>articular  vessel  was  or  was  not  undermanned. 
The  case  is  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  contracts  for  sea  service  are  some- 
times entered  into.  Men  are  brought  from  a  distance  and  put  on  board  ships  at 
night  without  an  opportunity  being  afforded  them  of  judgmjp^  as  to  the  state  of 
the  ship  or  her  requirements  as  to  manning.  By  working  for  their  lives  they 
ma^  succeed  in  reaching  their  destination,  and  thus  thev  will  have  established 
their  number  as  a  proper  crew  for  the  vessel  until  a  further  reduction  is  made; 
but  should  they  reruse  to  fulfill  their  contract,  which  may  x>crhaps  involve  excess- 
ive risk  and  work  for  a  whole  year,  they  may,  as  in  this  case,  oe  thrown  into  a 
foreign  prison." 

Here  is  a  document  that  was  issued  by  the  British  merchant  shipping — *'  Re- 
ports of  certain  foreign  and  colonial  ports  respecting  the  desertion  of  seamen 
from  British  ships,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty,  1899." 

The  report  from  one  of  the  consuls,  the  consul  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  goes  closer 
into  the  condition  and  feeling  of  seamen,  and  the  circumstances  and  hardships 
that  cause  them  to  quit  going  to  sea,  than  any  other  of  these  parties.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  that  states  it  so  clearly  as  tms  does,  and  it  is  not  very  lengthy. 
It  deals  with  the  suDJect  of  not  being  permitted  to  go  ashore.  It  deals  with  the 
subject  of  not  being  permitted  to  receive  any  money  while  lying  in  port:  being 
kept  on  board  of  the  vessel  all  the  time,  and  kept  at  work  all  the  time;  lying  out 
in  the  bay  under  the  hot  sun  of  the  Tropics,  etc.,  and  the  general  condition  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  the  desire  that  each  one  has  to  go  out  of  the  vessel.  And 
he  suggests  to  the  British  Qovemment  certain  important  changes  in  existing  con- 
ditions. 

The  report  above  described  follows: 

^^  Memorandum  by  Mr.  J,  H,  Ixmgfordy  Her  Majesh/a  consul  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  on  the 

desertion  of  seamen  from  British  ships. 

*'The  question  of  the  desertion  of  seamen  from  British  merchant  ships  has 
recently^  attracted  attention  in  the  House  of  CSommons,  and  instructions  have 
been  given  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  Her  Majesty's  consuls  at  the  princii)al 
ports  in  the  United  States  to  report  ux>on  it.  The  local  conditions  of  Japan  are 
such  that,  although  attempts  to  desert  are  pro  rata  as  frequent  on  the  x>art  of 
merchant  seaman  in  Japan  as  they  are  in  the  United  States  ports,  thev  are  rarely 
successful,  the  difficulties  either  of  temporary  concealment  or  of  nnal  escape 
being  such  that  the  men  guilty  of  them  are  almost  invariablv  arrested  and 
returned  to  their  ships  before  their  departure  from  the  port.  In  almost  all  these 
cases  there  are  present  two  characteristics — ^that  they  take  place  from  sailing 
ships  and  among  the  members  of  the  crew  who  are  of  British  birth.    The  deeer- 
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tion  or  attempted  desertion  of  a  seaman  from  a  steamer,  not  only  from  those  of 
well-known  and  wealthy  lines,  in  which  the  same  picked  men  continue  to  be 
employed  from  voyage  to  voyage  and  year  to  year,  oat  even  from  those  of  the 
ocean-tramp  type,  is  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  unknown;  while  it  is  almost 
equally  rare  that  several  attempts  are  not  made  by  the  seamen  of  every  sailing 
ship  manned  b^  non- Asiatic  crews  which  enters  a  Japanese  port  after  a  long 
voyage.  Even  m  cases  where  no  serious  attempt  at  desertion  is  made,  the  offense 
of  araence  without  leave  is  freauently  committed,  involving  to  the  seamen  guilty 
of  it  both  loss  of  wages  and  liaoility  for  fines  and  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  their  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

''Havine  for  several  years  past,  when  at  ports  at  which  the  opportunity  has 
been  afforded,  eiven  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  merchant  seamen;  and 
having,  through  an  active  i>articipation  in  the  management  of  sailors*  homes, 
been  brought  into  much  closer  connection  with  many  of  them  and  thereby 
learned  more  of  their  condition  than  I  could  have  hoped  for  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  official  duties,  I  trust  I  may  venture,  though  uninvited,  to  offer  some 
opinions  on  the  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  Her  Majesty's  consuls  at  other 
places,  and  on  the  circumstances  which  my  experience  g^ves  me  strong  grounds 
for  believing  to  be  its  primarv  cause. 

**  In  the  annual  report  on  the  trade  and  shipping  of  Hakodate  for  the  year  1890 
I  dealt  with  the  subiect  at  length,  and  the  report  at  the  time  both  received  the 
commendation  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  was  extensively  quoted  from  and 
commented  on  in  the  English  press  generally,  and  especially  in  that  portion  of  it 
mainly  devoted  to  shipping.  I  have  unfortunately  not  now  a  copy  of  that  report 
to  refer  to,  but  I  pointed  out  in  it  certain  disabilities  under  whicn  merchant  sea- 
men labored,  the  removal  or  amelioration  of  which  would,  I  considered,  tend 
greatly  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  condition  and  consequent  popularity 
of  their  service.  Since  then  a  new  and  exhaustive  merchant  shipping  act  has 
come  into  operation,  but  not  one  of  these  disabilities  is  dealt  with  m  it,  and  they 
still  remain,  as  I  consider  them,  main  causes  why  the  merchant  sailing  service — 
the  only  school  in  "which  comx>etent  seamen  can  be  made — ^is,  as  is  undoubtedly 
the  case,  yearly  becoming  less  popular  with  British  subjects.  They  were,  shortly 
stated:  (l)  No  alteration  in  the  scale  of  provisions  that  had  been  in  use  for  many 
years;  (2>  enforced  total  abstinence;  (8)  the  absence  of  any  right  to  shore  leave 
when  in  port,  or  to  part  payment,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  final  port 
of  discharge,  of  wages  alread^^  earned. 

'*  The  first  of  these  disabilities— the  scale  of  provisions— has  since  the  publica- 
tion of  my  former  report  been  discussed  by  the  Seamen's  Union,  and  also  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  bv  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as 
the  result  of  inquiries  made  by  the  latter  (the  merchant  shipping  victualing 
scale  committee,  1892),  a  scale  was  recommended  somewhat  more  liberal  and  in 
a  slight  degree  more  varied  than  that  in  common  use.  A  list  of  substitutes  and 
e(|uivalents  of  articles  that  might  from  time  to  time  be  used  in  lieu  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  scale  was  also  drawn  up,  and  still  more  a  weekly  bill  of  fare,  which 
provided  a  diet  of  very  palatable  nature,  varying  each  day,  was  also  drawn  up  as 
a  suggestion,  the  latter,  I  believe,  having  been  largely  adopted  from  one  already 
in  use  in  American  ships.  Since  then  a  printed  form  has  been  provided  on  the 
articles  of  British  ships  for  the  insertion  of  this  bill  of  fare,  but  though  every 
master  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  has  unhesitatingly  expressed  his 
opinion  that  its  adoption  would  be  an  undoubted  boon  to  the  men,  an  immense 
improvement  on  their  present  diet,  and  involve  very  little  extra  cost  to  the  owners, 
not  one  instance  has  yet  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  it  was  either  entered  on 
the  articles,  or  even  without  that  formality  availed  of  for  the  men.  Not  only 
that,  even  the  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  scale  on  the  articles 
have,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  been  entirely  without  result.  In  steamers 
men  are,  as  a  rule,  fed  liberallv  and  well,  the  short  duration  of  their  sea  runs 
admitting  of  frequent  supplies  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.    In  some  sailing  ships 

S reserved  potatoes  and  vegetables,  currants,  xnckles,  calavances  are  occasionally 
ealt  out,  but  the  scale  of  provisions  in  the  articles,  to  which  alone  the  men  have 
a  legal  claim  and  which  in  many  ships  is  all  that  is  allowed  to  them,  continues  to 
be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  30  or  50  years  ago — the  same  unvarying  round  of 
salt  beef  and  salt  pork — ^notwithstanding  the  immense  advances  that  have  in  that 
period  been  made  in  the  science  of  preserving  and  the  cheapness  at  which  pre- 
served meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  m  great  variety  and  of  tne  best  quality  can 
now  be  supplied  in  large  quantities.  Lime  juice  continues  to  be  the  sole  anti- 
scorbutic. Fruit  while  at  sea  is  unknown  to  the  English  sailor.  Preserved  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  are  furnished  to  him  neither  universally  nor  continuously, 
and  his  daily  food  is  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  whether  in  the  North 
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Atlantic  in  midwinter,  or  becalmed,  it  may  be,  on  the  equator.  Thirty  years  ago 
this  may  have  been  necessarily  so,  bat  at  tne  present  day  there  can  be  no  reason, 
scarcely  even  that  of  economy  from  its  strictest  point,  why  the  sailor  should  not 
have  a  varied  and  palatable  diet  suited  even  to  the  different  climate  conditdons  to 
which  he  is  subject.  But  he  can  never  rely  on  this  until  the  entry  is  made  a  sine 
qua  non  on  the  articles,  the  present  form  of  which  admits  of  this  being  most 
easily  done. 

**  The  board  of  trade  has.  perhaps,  done  aU  that  is  in  its  i>ower  to  remedy  this 
disability,  and  its  final  removal  must  be  left  to  arrangements  between  ship- 
owners and  their  crews,  or  to  the  Seamen's  Union ;  but  the  others  under  tne 
above  headings  mi^ht  very  easily  be  removed  by  regolatdons  under  section  114 
of  the  merchant  shipping  act,  1894,  though  it  is  possible  that  a  very  slight  alter- 
ation might  be  required  in  the  terms  of  paragraphs  (d)  and  (g)  of  clause  3  of 
the  section.  All  these  disabilities  are  already  provided  for  in  the  regulations 
for  Her  Majesty's  navy,  and  these  specific  regulations  might,  mutatis  mutandis, 
be  included  in  the  printed  conditions  of  agreements  with  the  crews  in  the  form 
approved  of  by  the  ooard  of  trade. 

**  The  question  of  total  abstinence  is  one  of  so  controversial  a  nature  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  suggestion  for  the  removal  of  its  enforcement 
on  the  merchant  seaman  would  meet  with  unanimous  approval  from  those  who 
are  most  ready  to  consider  his  interests.  But  longer  experience  has  only  served 
to  confirm  my  previous  opinion  that  the  issue  of  a  daily  dole  of  spirits  to  mer- 
chant seamen,  who  cared  to  take  it,  would  have  the  best  effects— either  spirits  or 
malt  liquors — ^f or  continuous  periods  of  from  4  to  6  montlis  or  longer.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  on  arrival  in  port  the  fullest  indulgence  is  given  to  a  craving 
intensified  by  long  deprivation.  Whole  outfits  of  clothes  are  exchanged  for  the 
vilest  spirits,  either  on  shore  or  over  the  ship's  side,  and  the  most  degrading  exhi- 
bitions given  of  dmnkenness  in  its  worst  forms.  The  system  of  a  daily  ration  of 
spirits  works  well  in  Her  Majestv's  navy ;  the  number  of  total  abstainers  in  the 
Navy  is  pro  rata  incomxMurably  higher  than  in  the  merchant  service,  so  that  it 
can  not  be  considered  as  fatal  to  tne  cause  of  temperance :  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  system  which  is  so  well  suited  to  one  should  be  entirely  inap- 
plicable to  the  other  service. 

**  Both  the  above  points,  however— those  of  diet  and  total  abstinence— fade  into 
insignificance  as  comx>ared  with  the  grievous  hardship  very  frequently  suffered 
by  sailors  of  merchant  sailing  ships  in  consequence  of  the  third — one  in  which  the^ 
are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  respective  masters,  and  one  which  is,  in  my  experi- 
ence, by  a  long  way  the  chief  incentive  to  desertion,  and  to  the  minor  offense  of 
absence  without  leave.  Fortunately ,  it  is  one  which  can  arouse  no  controversy,  and 
the  advocacy  of  its  removal  can  give  no  offense.  It  is  at  the  present  day  exceptional 
for  any  of  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  to  be  ever  at  sea  or  in  any  place  where 
leave,  nowever ,  under  the  special  clrcmnstances,  men  have  been  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  ship  for  snch  a  period,  it  is  the  invariable  custom,  immediately  on 
arriving  at  any  port,  the  circumstances  of  which  admits  of  their  landing,  to  give 
general  leave,  in  alternate  watches  for  48  hours;  and  in  a  recent  visit  to  Japanese 
ports  by  one  squadron  of  Her  Majesty's  fieet  on  the  China  station  this  period 
was  extended  to  96  hours,  everv  man  in  every  ship  in  the  squadron  having  thus 
enjoyed  an  unbroken  period  of  4  days  on  shore.  When  a  ship  remains  continu- 
ously in  one  port*  aU  men  of  first-class  character  are  practically  permitted  to  go 
ashore  on  every  alternate  evening,  with  leave  until  7  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Twice  in  each  week,  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  general  leave 
is  given  every  man  who  is  not  on  the  ddaulters'  listj^hus  getting  on  shore  for  an 
afternoon  and  night  at  least  once  in  every  week.  The  men  receive  their  wa^es 
monthly,  and  they  are,  therefore,  seldom  without  both  money  and  the  opportunity 
to  spena  it  on  shore  as  they  please.  Their  Uves,  too,  on  board  ship  are  cnaracter- 
ized  by  every  physical  and  mental  comfort  that  the  most  thoughtral  care  can  pro- 
vide for  them.  The  lower  deck  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  with  its  airiness 
in  summer  and  its  warmth  in  winter,  its  perfect  sanitation  and  cleanliness,  its 
abundant  room  and  ample  provision  of  mess  furniture,  could  no  more  be  com- 
pared to  the  forecastle  of  a  merchant  sailing  ship  than  could  the  lodging  of  a 
respectable  mechanic  and  his  family  in  a  model  dwelling  in  London  to  the  over- 
crowded dens  in  St.  Giles  or  Whitechapel  rookeries.  Tne  abundant  and  whole- 
some food  can  be  supplemented  at  most  moderate  cost  with  anything,  with  the 
single  exception  of  intoxicating  liquor,  that  taste  can  fancy,  from  the  ship's  can- 
teen, which  is  in  itself  a  small  coox)eratdve  store,  managed  by  the  men  themselves, 
under  the  presidency  of  an  officer.  Concerts,  variety  entertainments,  and  theat- 
rical performances  are  constantly  organized.  There  is  always  a  good  ship's  library, 
and  abundant  supplies  of  magairinea  and  papers  are  handed  on  from  tne  officers' 
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messes.  Officers  and  men  alike  take  part  in  cricket,  football,  sailing  matches,  and 
athletic  sports,  and,  generally  speaking,  nothing  whatever  that  can  be  done  is  left 
nndone  to  promote  relaxation  and  amusement,  the  whole  result  being  that  the 
men  are  thoroughly  contented  with  their  service,  and  that  there  are  few  better 
specimens  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  than  the  naval  blue  jacket. 

''  In  merchant  steamers,  which  now  are,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  trade,  seldom 
at  sea  for  more  than  a  fortnight  continuously,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  custom  little 
less  forcible  than  a  regulation  to  permit  the  men  to  go  ashore  while  in  port,  in 
alternate  watches,  every  evening  after  6  o'clock,  when  the  day's  work  is  done, 
and  for  the  whole  of  Sundays  when  once  the  ordinary  morning  scrubbing  and 
polishing  are  finished.  The  whole  voyage,  out  and  home,  of  a  steamer  rarely 
exceeds  6  months,  at  the  end  of  which  a  man  is  paid  the  balance  of  his  wages  in 
full;  and  not  only  in  all  large  lines,  but  in  nearl  v  all  steuners,  it  is  the  custom  also  to 
make  him  reasonable  advances,  at  his  option,  from  month  to  month.  Nominally, 
the  old  board  of  trade  regulation  diet  is  preserved  as  in  sailing  vessels,  but  in 
practice  little  use  is  made  of  it,  no  more,  perhaps,  than  makes  it  even  an  agree- 
able variety  on  the  constant  supply  of  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables  that  the 
short  runs  at  sea  admit  of  being  provided. 

'*  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  merchant  steam  service,  as  well  as  in  the 
navy,  the  men,  having  every  reason  to  be  contented  with  their  service,  and  never 
being  wholly  without  money  or  reasonable  leave,  abuse  neither.  Their  savings 
banks'  accounts  are  numerous  and  substantial,  and  an  attempt  at  desertion  on  the 
part  of ,  or  a  charge  of  being  absent  without  leave  against,  a  seaman  of  a  mer- 
chant steamer  is  as  exceptional  as  it  is  frequent  against  those  of  merchant  sailing 
vessels,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  an  immense  inferiority  in  the  total  number 
of  the  latter. 

^'  During  the  last  8  weeks  more  than  6,000  sailors  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  have 
had  liberal  shore  leave  in  this  port,  without  one  single  charge  of  any  kind  for 
misconduct  on  shore  having  been  preferred  against  them.  Gases  of  intoxication 
were  seen  among  them  here  and  there,  but  their  number  was  small  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  whole  on  shore,  and  not  one  was  of  a  nature  to  require  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police.  In  the  case  of  one  British  sailing  ship  that  visited  and 
remained  some  time  in  this  port  during  the  last  8  months,  the  practice  of  the 
steam  service  of  ^ving  leave  m  alternate  watches  every  evening  and  on  Sundays 
was  adopted  by  the  master,  with  satisfactory  results. 

*'  But  the  practice  in  most  sailing  ships  is  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  As  a  rule, 
ships  arrive  in  Japanese  ports,  after  a  voyage  of  from  4  to  6  months'  duration,  from 
Cardiff  or  Philadelphia,  and  they  remain  continuously  in  port  for  any  period  of 
from  1  to  2  months.  All  leave  and  advances  of  wages  are,  during  this  period, 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  master;  and,  as  a  concrete  instance  of  the  rigor  with 
which  their  power  is  sometimes  exercised  by  masters  in  this  respect,  I  may  men- 
tion the  case  of  a  large  iron  sailing  ship  now  in  this  harbor,  which  arrived  from 
Cardiff  with  a  cargo  of  coal  after  a  voyage  of  4  months'  duration.  The  ship 
lies  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  full  view  of  the  town,  with  picturesque 
green  hills  on  both  sides,  and  her  stay  in  port  will  last  for,  at  the  very  least,  one 
full  month.  The  master  refused  any  leave,  but  said  he  might  give  some  prior  to 
the  ship's  departure  from  the  port  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  for  sea.  In  the  mean- 
time all  the  men  were  to  be  detained  on  board  for  a  whole  month,  occupied  dur- 
ing the  day  in  scraping  and  painting  the  ship's  sides,  in  the  fuU  glare  of  an  Eastern 
sun  in  August,  without  a  pfuiicle  of  protection  against  it  in  the  shape  of  either 
awning  or  prox>er  head  covering,  choked  with  the  fine,  penetrating  dust  that  Car- 
diff coal  gives  out  during  unloading,  and  both  themselves  and  the  ship  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  most  grimness.  On  being  remonstrated  with  very  forcibly  on  this 
line  of  conduct,  the  master  consented  to  nve  both  short  leave  ana  a  small  advance 
of  wages,  but  this  was  not  until  the  ship  nad  been  in  port  for  a  full  fortnight  and 
until  after  several  of  the  men  had  broken  out  of  the  ship,  and  one,  at  least,  had 
attempted  to  dessert,  and  to  raise  money  had  not  only  sold  all  of  his  own  clothing, 
but  some  of  his  shipmates,  for  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  value.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  instance,  and  in  cases  where  leave  is  given  advances  of  money 
already  earned  by  the  men  are  often  made  only  under  such  conditions  as  prevent 
the  latter  enjoying  more  than  half  theii  benefit.  One  glaring  instance  of  injustice 
in  this  respect  was  quoted  in  my  previous  report,  and  I  believe  both  that  such  an 
instance  was  not  exceptional  and  chat  similar  ones  are  occurring  at  the  present 
day,  and,  strange  to  say,  not  a  siv^le  word  of  complaint  as  to  their  injustice  is 
ever  made  by  the  seaman. 

*  *  What  are  the  con8e(][uences  of  such  a  line  of  conduct?  Forecastle  life  in  a  sail- 
ing ship  is  utterly  devoid  of  every  semblance  of  the  smallest  approach  to  the  com- 
fort that  the  poorest  agriculturial  laborer  enjoys  in  England,  with  the  single 
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'ezcei^tion  that  the  men,  if  coaraely  and  monotonously,  are  at  the  same  time  sub- 
stantially fed.  The  men  are  connned  in  small,  ill-yentilated  spaces.  In  heavy 
weather  at  sea  even  this  limited  space  must  all  be  kept  closely  shut,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Tropics,  with  damp  clothes  and  oilskins  hung  everywhere  in  it 
to  dry,  must  then  be  lime  short  of  horrible.  Neither  tables,  crockery,  nor  cutlery 
is  provided,  lighting  is  of  the  scantiest  description,  and  the  food  is  eaten  from  a 
tin  pannikin  on  the  men's  knees,  seated  either  on  a  bunk  or  a  chest. 

*  *  Books,  x>aperB,  or  magazines  are  unknown  on  board,  nor  is  any  provision  of  any 
kind  made  for  the  amusement  of  the  men  in  such  leisure  hours  as  they  may  have. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  human  nature  revolts  at  such  ezx)erience  unnecessa- 
rily prolonged,  and  that,  refused  leave  and  money,  the  men  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the 
blandishments  of  crimi>8  and  grogshop  keepers,  and  if  they  do  not  desert,  for- 
feiting all  their  wages  for  the  sake  of  a  week's  ease  on  shore,  the  cost  of  which 
has  to  be  i>aid  from  advances  on  reemployment  in  another  ship,  incur  the  penal- 
ties of  being  absent  without  leave  and  ootain  money  by  selling  the  whole  of  their  Jdt 
for  one-tenth  its  value.  Recklessness,  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  future  for  them, 
encourages  them  in  the  most  abandoned  dissipation,  and  exhibitions  on  shore  of 
degrading  drunkenness,  in  the  full  view  of  jeering  natives  of  the  lower  orders,  are 
a  deep  cause  of  humiliation  to  their  fellow  countrymen  residing  on  the  spot. 
And  even  if  the  man  continues  in  one  ship  till  the  end  of  his  original  engagement, 
and  is  finally  paid  off  with  a  balance  £50  or  £60  to  his  credit,  woat  is  the  too  fre- 
quent result?  Totally  unaccustomed  to  money,  he  knows  not  how  to  use  a  large 
sum,  and  falling  a  ready  prey  to  sharpers  of  ever^  description,  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night sees  him  as  poor  as  ever  and  forced  again  to  take  any  employment  that 
offers  itself  to  him.  Had  this  balance  been  only  half  what  it  is,  and  had  he  been 
accustomed  during  his  service  to  the  regular  use  of  small  sums,  a  small  ix)rtion 
would  probably  satisfy  his  immediate  requirements,  and  the  facilities  of  the 
board  of  trade  savings  banks  be  used  for  the  disposal  of  the  remainder. 

* '  Writing  after  a  lon^  experience  of  seamen  ana  after  having  given  much  thought 
and  attention  to  their  circumstances,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  strong 
belief  that  a  complete  reform  in  these  points,  and  especially  in  those  of  leave  oi 
absence  and  advances  of  wages,  would  tend  very  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  merchant  seaman's  life  on  board  sailing  ships,  and  thereby 
render  him  more  contented  and  law  abiding  than  he  now  is.  The  character  of 
the  British  sailor  has,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  entirely  changed  during  the  last  90 
years  from  what  it  was  in  the  da^s  when  steam  had  not  jret  commenced  to  figure 
as  a  serious  factor  in  ocean  navigation,  or  even  when  it  was  as  yet  only  in  its 
infancy  as  such.  His  old  peculiar  dress — ^the  blue  guernsey,  wide  trousers,  and 
oilskin  hat  worn  on  the  back  of  his  head — ^have  entirely  disappeared  and  are 
replaced  bv  clothes  little  distinguishable  from  those  worn  by  a  snore  mechanic, 
and  with  nis  dress  have  gone  nis  old  simplicity  of  character,  the  jovial  good 
humor  and  rollicking  sjiortiveness  that  made  him  on  his  trips  on  shore  at  once  a 
pet  and  a  wonder  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  When  on  iwore  now  he  only  too 
often  appears  a  loafer,  sunk  in  debauchery  and  sodden  with  drink  (I  am  writing 
only  of  those  in  sailing  ships) ,  an  object  of  disgust  or  at  best  of  compassion  to 
all  who  see  him.  He  has  no  yams  to  tell,  no  songs  to  sing,  his  conversation  and 
thoughts  are  mainly  confined  to  his  ^evances.  He  is  more  often  than  not  a  sea 
lawyer  with  a  keen  sense  of  what  pnvile^  or  rights  the  law  gives  him,  but  with 
an  equally  keen  sense  of  how  few  and  limited  those  rights  and  privileges  are. 
No  longer  the  trustful  child  that  he  was  in  former  days,  he  feels  that  he  is  still 
treated  as  a  child,  bound  by  restrictions  and  liabilities  that  would  not  be  toler- 
ated for  a  ^ear  in  anv  other  trade  in  life,  and  liable  for  the  slightest  breach  of 
those  restnetions  to  the  treatment  and  x)enalties  of  a  criminal.  Once  committed 
to  the  sea  life,  other  openings  are  practically  closed  to  him,  and  for  better  or 
worse  he  is  bound  to  it  as  long  as  he  lives,  its  hardships,  its  rapid  changes  of 
climate,  with  total  absence  of  provisions  for  adapting  himself  to  those  changes, 
render  his  life  comparatively  short;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  merry  one.  Now  and 
then  a  drunken  spree,  a  short  space  of  liberty,  lawftu  or  unlawful;  if  the  latter, 
enjoyed  onlv  as  a  hunted  fugitive  and  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  it  has 
taken  months  of  hard  and  dangerous  work  to  earn,  are  its  sole  bright  spots,  and 
the  inevitable  end  is,  if  not  an  early  death,  too  often  the  workhouse.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  when  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  not  to  sav  a  skilled  mechanic — 
and  such  is  the  proper  prototyx)e  on  shore  of  a  trained  ana  skilled  seaman — ^but 
even  of  an  ordinary  laborer  are  compared  with  these,  that  in  the  present  day, 
when  education  is  widespread,  mercantile  marine  life  should  fail  to  attract  any 
but  those  who  are  committed  to  it  when  they  are  too  young  to  choose  for  them- 
selves, or  who  have  altogether  failed  in  other  lines?  And  how  different  might  be 
the  case  is  shown  by  that  in  the  Navy.    Every  improvement  I  have  suggested 
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exists  and  has  existed  for  many  years  in  the  latter,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
recruiting  for  it  never  fails  and  that  desertion  is  as  rare  in  the  one  as  it  is  the 
reverse  in  the  other.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  competent  men,  of  excellent  men, 
for  service  in  steam  lines,  who,  if  they  no  longer  appear  in  their  old  sailor's  garb, 
afford  when  on  shore  the  spectacle  of  a  steady,  respectable,  well-to-do  English 
workman,  just  as  much  as  tne  sailor  of  the  sailing  ship  often  does  the  reverse. 

*^  Several  of  the  disabilities  which  I  have  mentioned  exist  also  in  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  United  States.  '  Going  on  shore  in  foreign  ports  is  prohibited, 
except  by  permission  of  the  master,  and  '  no  grog  allowed,  and  none  to  be 
brought  on  board  by  the  crew,'  are  conditions  printed  on  the  articles  of  American 
ships,  and  are,  I  presume,  therefore  universal.  And  a  third  condition,  *  no  money 
will  be  advanced  to  crew  aboard  except  at  master's  optioh,*  is  also  frequently 
added  in  writing.  But  American  mercnant  seamen  receive  higher  wages  than 
English,  their  accommodation  is  better  and  their  diet  is,  in  nearly  all  ships,  incom- 
parably^ better  and  more  varied." 

Dealing  with  the  matter  of  laws  that  provide  for  apenalty  for  desertion,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  what  I  said  about  that  before:  We  used  to  say  in  former 
years,  I  have  shipped;  I  have  engaged  myself  with  so  and  so;  I  have  shipped 
with  such  and  such  a  vessel.  To-day  it  is  chan^d;  and  I  have  heard  them  state, 
''I  have  sold  myself."  The  feeling  that  the  sailor  does  not  belong  to  himself, 
that  his  body  does  not  belong  to  him,  that  he  belongs  to  the  ship  just  as  much  as 
the  mainmast  or  the  anchor  does,  and  that  somebody  can  go  after  him,  put  a 
reward  on  him,  and  bring  him  back  just  as  if  he  had  runaway  from  prison — that 
feeling  that  the  sailor  has  to-day  makes  him  particularly  bitter,  and  it  is  so  well 
known  in  seaports  that  that  is  the  usual  condition,  and  that  tiiat  is  being  done, 
that  the  sailor  is  looked  upon  as  not  equal  to  other  men  on  that  accou n t .  We  tried 
to  overcome  that  matter  by  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  but  the  court  ruled  against  us;  held  that  the  seaman  does  not  come 
under  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution;  that  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  seamen  at  all.  The  feeling,  however,  has  been  since  that 
the  statutes  under  which  that  decision  was  given  ought  to  be  wiped  out,  and  the 
House  would  have  wiped  them  out  altogether  last  year  if  it  had  not  run  up  against 
the  Senate  on  the  subject.  At  the  present  time  it  remains  only  in  the  foreign  port. 
Thus  a  seaman  in  a  port  of  Asia,  Jai>an,  China,  Australia,  Africa,  or  Europe  is  yet 
in  the  condition  that  when  he  goes  ashore  and  does  not  turn  up  again,  the  captain 
issues  a  reward  for  him;  publishes  a  reward  if  he  wants  him  very  badly,  and  he  is 
met,  took  up,  and  brought  on  board  by  the  police  under  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  under  the  statutes  here.  And  inasmuch  as  the  seamen  are  the  only  ones 
who  are  subject  to  that,  it  becomes  so  much  the.  more  onerous;  men  feel  it  more 
than  if  other  people  were  in  the  same  condition.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
ought  to  be  done  to  give  the  sailor  the  idea  that  he  is  as  good  as  other  men,  has 
as  good  a  right  as  other  men,  is  to  give  him  the  right  to  go,  wherever  the  vessel 
is  lying  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  that  was  made  the  contract,  that  they  could  go 
just  as  soon  as  they  got  to  port,  would  there  be  a  great  difficulty  and  delay  to 
the  vessel  in  securing  a  new  crew? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  cases  where  the  whole  crew  desired  to  leave  the  ship, 
unless  in  extraordinary  circumstances? — ^A.  No;  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  whole  crew  would  not  want  to  leave. 

Q.  Then  if  it  were  an  open  contract  that  they  might  leave  the  ship  at  the  port 
of  destination  or  port  of  touch,  do  you  think  there  are  sufficient  sailors  to  be 
found  in  those  ports  to  man  the  ship  again  without  unnecessary  delay? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  do.  The  usual  thing  is  to  pay  the  sauors  or  to  drive  them  out,  and  then  let  the 
vessel  lay  there  without  any  sailors  until  she  is  ready  to  go  to  sea  again,  and  then 
go  and  hire  new  ones.  Where  there  is  a  port  where  there  are  no  vessels  coming, 
of  course,  the  sailor  would  not  want  to  leave — such  as  a  port  in  some  little  island 
in  the  southern  Pacific,  or  some  place  like  that.  The  sailor  would  not  want  to 
leave:  he  would  be  marooning  himself  if  he  did. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  the  coastwise  trade.  The  coastwise  trade  is  absolutely 
protected  from  any  interference  or  any  competition  of  foreign  vessels.  The  sea- 
men in  the  coastwise  trade  are  in  absolutely  the  same  condition  as  if  they  were  in 
the  foreign  trade.  There  is  no  difference.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that  even 
in  the  protected  coastwise  trade,  lake  trade,  there  are  practically  no  Americans, 
and  there  are  comx>aratively  few  men  who  stay  in  the  trade  any  great  length  of 
time.  They  come  and  go.  Out  on  the  California  coast  men  will  come  from  deep 
water,  stay  a  year  or  two,  or  three  or  four  years,  and  ao  again.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  who  stay  cJtogether.    They  are  usually  men  who  have  attach- 
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ments  there,  or  they  get  attached  to  a  place  for  some  other  reason  than  that  the 
party  wants  employment  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  it  acceptable  to  your  orc^anization,  so  far  as  its 
influence  is  concerned,  that  the  wages  of  sailors  be  fizea  at  the  port  from  which 
they  ship,  regardless  of  their  nationality? — ^A.  We  have  never  given  any  thought 
to  that  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  snch  settled  custom  for  years  and  years  back 
that  no  one  can  remember  it  ever  to  have  been  otherwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  a  sailor  is  a  sailor  independent  of  his 
nationality? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  has  also  been  a  custom,  I  suppose,  for  a  long  time, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  unemployed  sailors  in  every  port  practically  fixed 
the  rate  of  wages? — ^A.  Certainly;  the  unemployed  sailors  and  the  unemployed — 
I  was  pretty  near  saying  soldiers — but  the  unemployed  who  are  neither  sailors  nor 
soldiers. 

Q.  Would-be  sailors? — A.  Yes;  the  unemployed  would-be  sailors:  that  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  much  use  for  the  old  style  able-bodied  seamen 
on  the  steam  marine? — A.  Y  es ;  he  is  just  as  necessary  now  as  he  ever  was.  *  *  Able- 
bodied  seaman  "  does  not  mean  being  able  to  rig  a  vessel.  The  rigger  can  do  that, 
and  yet  be  useless  when  he  gets  to  sea.  An  able  seaman  is  a  man  accustomed  to 
the  sea;  a  healthy  man  in  his  active  years  accustomed  to  the  seas  who  has  received 
the  peculiar  training  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  apply  his  wits  to  the  con- 
ditions as  they  come,  and  he  is  iust  as  necessary  now  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  the 
sailing  ship.  A  naval  officer  told  me  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  they  had  found  that 
out  in  the  Cuban  war  that  the  actual  seaman  was  the  one  that  had  any  value;  that 
the  landsman  taken  on  board  a  vessel  was  simply  lumber. 

Q.  In  the  cutting  down  of  the  crew,  which  has  occurred  within  the  last  20  or  25 
years,  has  it  not  been  the  fact  that  the  ordinarv  seaman  is  the  person  who  has 
suffered  most? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Vessels  do  not  carry  ordinary  seamen  any 
more.  American  vessels  do  not  carry  ordinary  seamen  or  boys  any  more.  What 
are  called  American  seamen  are  foreign  seamen,  who  are  just  at  the  present  time 
sailing  under  the  American  flag. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  want  to  ask  a  question  with  reference  to  the  com- 
parative wages  paid  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade  to  American  seamen  and  to  the  Asi- 
atic seamen.  According  to  your  testimony  American  seamen  are  paid  from  $30 
to  $40,  and  in  some  cases  $45. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  the  Asiatic  seamen  are  paid  about  $16  in  Mexican  money? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  American  seaman  finds  any  opportunities  open 
to  nim  to  obtain  employment  as  long  as  it  is  xK>sslble  to  secure  the  cheaper 
class? — A.  No:  he  does  not.  The  vessels  that  go  to  Hongkong— the  old  vessels 
that  trade  between  Hongkong,  China,  and  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound — all 
those  vessels,  whether  under  the  American  flag  or  the  English  flag,  or  Japanese 
flag,  sign  all  their  men  in  China  or  Japan.  They  carry  white  quartermasters 
and  wmte  officers,  but  not  any  white  sailors  or  white  firemen  or  in  the  steward's 
department.  There  is  no  employment  to  be  obtained  m  these  vessels  at  all, 
except  as  quartermasters. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  seamen? — 
A.  It  is  due  to  the  different  ports  in  which  they  are  signed  and  the  different  kind 
of  men. 

Q.  In  other  words,  supjjly  and  demand,  I  suppose? — A.  And  then,  of  course, 
they  must  carry  more  Chinamen  than  they  would  white  men;  they  carry  about 
double.  English  vessels  that  carry  Kalashis  carry  about  3  times  as  many  of  them 
as  they  do  of  white  men. 

Q.  To  do  the  same  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  end  they  are  no  cheaper,  are  they? — A.  I  don't  know.  They  could  not 
be  a  great  deal  cheai)er — a  little,  perhaps.  Those  that  carry  them  say  they  are 
more  amenable  to  discipline;  they  are  not  so  apt  to  get  drunk  or  to  leave  the  ves- 
sel; they  are  more  docile;  for  all  of  these  several  reasons.  Whether  these  reasons 
are  real  good  reasons  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  they  do  not  require  the  same  care  or  the  same  living 
as  American  seamen? — ^A.  They  are  usually  fed  on  their  own  kind  of  food — ^i^ce, 
and  curry  of  different  kinds.  Of  course  their  food  costs  much  less  than  that  of 
white  men. 

Q.  Do  they  attain  the  same  high  standard  of  skill  as  American  seamen  as  a 
rule? — A.  No.  Where  it  comes  to  where  real  seamen  are  needed  in  a  storm  or  in 
disaster  of  any  kind,  then  they  are  useless,  practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Why  so?--A.  Because  they  have  not  the  self-control, 
nor  the  coolness,  nor  the  courage,  nor  the  strength  of  the  average  white  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  them  Chinamen,  is 
there  not? — A.  Of  those  that  come  to  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound,  yes. 
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Q.  They  are  not  reached  by  the  exclusion  laws,  are  they,  this  class? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  sailor  has  no  protection  from  these  laws? — A.  Absolutely  none. 
Nor  from  the  immigration  laws.  He  is  always  exempted.  When  the  exclusion 
law  was  passed  he  was  exempted,  and  when  the  immigration  law  was  passed  he 
was  again  exempted. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  about  a  higher  standard  of 
skill,  or  something  to  that  effect,  among  seamen.  Could  you,  in  closing  your  tes- 
timony, explain  as  fully  as  you  care  to  what  you  would  advise  or  suggest  along 
these  lines  to  cover  the  points  not  yet  touched  upon?  There  are  no  qualifications 
provided,  I  presume. — A.  The  only  qualification  that  is  provided  in  this  bill,  and 
It  has  the  English  commission's  recommendations  for  it,  is  that  the  seaman  signed 
be  an  able  seaman;  must  be  more  than  18  years  of  age;  must  have  served  3  years 
at  sea  on  deck;  he  must  have  3  years*  experience. 

Q.  That  bill  has  become  a  law? — ^A.  No.  That  is  what  we  propose.  It  is  hard 
to  specify  just  what  he  shall  be  able  to  do;  that  would  hardly  be  possible. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Monday,  February  19,  19(K), 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  H.  KEEP, 

Secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  of  the  Buffalo  Merchants' 

Bkcchange, 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a  m..  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Keep,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn .  testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation 
being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimee.)  Will  you  state  your  name  and  official  con- 
nection with  organizations,  together  with  the  names  of  the  organizations?— A. 
Charles  H.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  Buffalo  Mer- 
chants' Exchange. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  commission  a  little  history  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, that  it  may  know  the  purpose  of  the  organization? — A.  My  own  connection 
with  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  lasted  about  11  years.  The  association 
was  in  existence  for  3  or  4  years  before  that  time.  I  can  not  tell  yon  the  exact 
date  on  which  it  was  formed.  It  began  in  a  small  way.  A  few  of  the  managers  of 
the  principal  fleets  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  saw  that  there  were  various- 
questions  coming  up  from  time  to  time  in  which  vessel  owners  had  common 
interests,  in  such  matters  as  the  building  of  needed  light-houses  and  the  legisla- 
tion with  reference  to  channels:  some  such  matters  as  that  principally;  and  they 
decided  that  they  would  form  a  little  organization  to  act  together  in  matters  of 
common  concern.  That  organization  was  formed.  In  the  first  instance  it  was 
comprised  principally  of  owners  who  lived  at  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  and  gradually 
owners  from  other  places  have  joined  the  association.  About  the  same  time 
another  organization  called  the  Cleveland  Vessel  Owners*  Association  was 
formed  at  Cleveland.  That  organization  had  a  slightly  different  purpose;  it 
was  largely  to  look  after  business  matters  connected  with  the  running  of 
their  boats,  and  particularly  the  supplying  of  labor  to  their  boats,  and  they 
opened  shipping  offices  at  Cleveland  and  put  shipping  masters  in  charge,  employ- 
ment officers,  to  get  men  for  the  boats.  The  two  associations  ran  along  side 
by  side,  sometimes  taking  a  little  different  view  of  things,  until  finally  about 
1890.  on  some  matter,  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  it  was,  the  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion favored  one  thing  and  the  Cleveland  Vessel  Owners  favored  just  the  opposite; 
and  out  of  that  grew  in  1891  the  consolidation  of  the  two  organizations  into  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association;  and  since  that  time  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has 
been  the  only  vessel  owners'  association  on  the  lakes.  It  has  comprised  most  of  the 
tonnage  there  and  has  general  charge  of  the  questions  in  which  vessel  owners  act 
together.  At  the  present  time  the  work  of  tne  association  is  to  interest  itself  in 
legislative  matters  relating  to  the  lakes,  opposing  hostile  legislation,  endeavoring 
to  get  needed  channel  improvements  and  needed  improvements  in  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation, the  supplying  of  necessary  private  lights  and  the  maintenance  of  neces- 
sary shipping  offices.  The  lake  waterway  being  an  international  waterway  and 
the  Canadian  government  not  having  a  great  interest  in  the  commerce,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  places  in  which  there  are  not  sufficient  lights  on  the  Canadian 
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side;  and  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association  has  bnilt  the  reqoislte  lights,  and  con- 
tracts each  year  with  light  keepers  to  keep  the  lights  there.  There  are  certain 
places  on  the  American  side  where  they  do  the  same  thing.  They  maintain  ship- 
ing  offices  for  the  fnmishinff  of  men  to  vessels  at  a  number  of  i)orts  on  the  lakes — 
liicago,  Sonth  Chicago,  Muwaukee,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Ashtabula,  and  Buffalo. 

Q.  JA  your  association  interested  in  any  proxx)sed  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress?— A.  We  are  always  interested  in  river  and  harbor  bills,  appropriations  for 
Rght-houses  and  life-saving  stations,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  Aside  from  that 
we  have  no  special  interest  in  any  legislation  now  be  ore  Congress. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  mind  that  you  wish  to  give  to  the  commission  concern- 
ing your  business,  any  grievances? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have.  I  may  say  that 
the  lake  business  is  so  thoroughly  understood,  its  magnitude  and  importance  so 
thoroughly  understood  now  by  Congress  that  the  matter  is  in  a  very  different 
shax)e  now  from  what  it  was  when  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association  was  first 
organized.  We  have  only  to  present  our  requests  to  Congress  to  insure  a  good 
hearing  of  them,  and  we  try  not  to  present  any  unless  we  have  such  an  over- 
whelming case  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  favorable  action  of  Congress.  The  whole 
policy  of  the  association  since  it  was  formed  has  been  to  act  upon  a  few  things, 
and  only  those  things  which  they  thought  they  were  entitled  to  and  could  get. 
We  entirely  exclude  all  matters  of  local  improvement  and  attend  only  to  mattiBrs 
of  general  concern. 

Q.  Are  the  x)eople  that  you  represent  getting  into  any  controversy,  especially 
with  reference  to  their  employees,  or  have  they  had  any  recently? — ^A.  No;  they 
are  having  none  now  and  have  had  none  recently;  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble  of  that  kind  on  the  lakes  since  my  connection  with  the  transportation. 

Q.  No  trouble  on  either  side? — ^A.  There  has  been  some  little  trouble,  but  nothing 
of  great  hnnortance. 

Q.  Woula  you  mind  stating  to  the  commission  what  that  trouble  was?— A.  The 
question  of  union  and  nonunion  labor  has  come  up  once  or  twice,  but  only  in 
spots  and  in  a  small  way.  The  schooner  Mabd  Wilson  lay  at  the  breakwater  at 
Buffalo  with  a  crew  of  nonunion  men  on  her,  and  a  boat  load  of  union  men  went 
out  from  the  city  and  pulled  off  the  crew  and  assaulted  the  captain.  We  took 
that  matter  up  and  two  of  the  ringleaders  we  sent  to  State's  prison — punished  in 
the  United  States  court  and  sent  to  State's  prison. 

'    Q.  What  was  the  original  cause  of  that? — ^A.  Only  the  unwillingness  of  the 
union  men  to  see  a  nonunion  crew  on  the  boat.    I  know  of  no  other  cause. 

Q.  Not  one  of  the  wages  paid?— A.  No;  none  at  all.  The  Lake  Carriers*  Asso- 
ciation from  time  to  time  issues  a  card,  called  its  wages  card,  of  the  wskges  that 
they  will  pay  to  the  different  classes  of  employees;  and  that  card  is  raised  in  good 
times  andTlowered  in  poor  times.  There  has  been  little  or  no  dissatisfaction  with 
it  of  late  years;  we  have  had  very  little  controversy,  almost  no  controversy,  with 
labor.  During  such  seasons  as  18d8  the  wages  were  very  much  lower  than  they 
were  in  1899,  which  was  a  much  more  prosperous  year ;  and  this  year  the  wages 
card  will  undoubtedly  show  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  it  did  in  the  spring  of 
last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  In  this  case  that  you  speak  of  did  the  union  employees 
refuse  to  work  for  the  rate  of  wages  that  were  paid  to  that  crew? — A.  I  can  not 
tell  you.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  hiring  of  men  for  any  particular 
vessels,  and  I  have  no  recollection  or  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  that  regard  of  that 
particular  vessel.  I  do  not  remember  the  cause  of  the  controversy.  I  only  remem- 
ber the  assault  and  the  arrest  and  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  the  ring- 
leaders. It  was  under  the  new  act  of  t)ongress,  I  think,  which  had  then  made 
the  laws  of  the  high  seas  applicable  to  the  lakes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  controversy? — A.  I  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  the  controversy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  recognize  committees  from  organized  seamen? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  voice  in  determining^  this  rate  of  wages  stated  on  this 
card? — A.  They  sometimes  send  in  communications  when  they  know  that  the 
wages  card  is  about  to  be  made  or  altered.  They  sometimes  send  in  communica- 
tions stating  their  wishes  and  these  communications  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  Are  all  the  vessels  on  the  lakes  bound  by  this  rate  of  wages  that  you  fix  and 
send  out? — A .  The  rate  is  a  maximum  rate.  Members  of  the  association  only  are 
bound  by  it  at  all;  members  of  the  association  are  not  supposed  to  pay  more  than 
the  card  rate  for  the  various  classes  of  employees. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  Do  they  frequently  pay  less?— A.  Sometimes, 
yes.  The  card  rate  is  understood  to  be  the  maximum  rate.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  enables  owners  to  get  their  men  at  less. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  proportion  of  the  seamen  on  the  lakes  are  organ- 
izea? — A.  I  can  not  tell  yon.  Their  organizations  have  not  been  very  active  of 
late  years.  They  have  a  seamen's  nnion,  a  fireman's  union,  and  an  engineer's 
organization. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimbr.)  When  this  scale  that  yon  speak  of  is  made 
np,  do  I  understand  that  you  say  it  is  made  up  by  the  association  members? — A. 
Made  up  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  association,  and  changed  when  they 
may  deem  it  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  And  the  employees  either  accept  that  or  not,  or  else  there  is  trouble? — A. 
They  have  accepted  it.    As  far  as  I  miow  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  this  high  rate  of  wages  of  seamen  governed  a 
great  deal  by  the  freight  rates  that  are  established? — A.  Yes:  the  policy  of  the 
vessel  owners  has  been  to  raise  wages  and  pay  liberal  wages  in  good  times,  and 
during  very  hard  times,  when  the  vessels  can  not  make  any  money,  to  reduce  the 
wages;  and  they  have  expected  that  the  men  would  recognize  the  fairness  and 
justice  of  that  arrangement,  and  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  Now,  when  they  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  wages,  have  they  had  any  controversy  with  the  men  on  account  of  reduc- 
tion?— A.  very  little;  no. 

Q.  So  it  is  generally  satisfactory  all  around? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  generally 
a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  around 
at  these  variout  ports,  there  are  unions  of  stevedores.  The  trouble  you  have  had 
at  Buffalo,  was  not  that  from  the  parties  that  made  these  contracts,  outside  par- 
ties?—A.  The  grain  shovelers'  trouble  at  Buffalo— they  are  in  no  respect  employees 
of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  They  are  employees  of  a  stevedore  con&actor. 
The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  makes  a  contract  with  some  individuals  to  do  the 
necessary  shoveling  for  the  elevators  of  grain  at  Buffalo,  for  the  entire  season; 
and  the  contractor  had  some  trouble  with  his  men. 

There  were  two  unions  at  Buffalo  at  that  time,  were  there  not? — ^A.  Yes. 
Both  contending  for  the  same  rate  of  wages? — ^A.  Yes.    The  question  was 
not  in  its  final  form  a  question  of  wages  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  as  to  the  parties  to  the  contract? — ^A.  Lar^ly  a  question  of  personal 
animosity,  it  turned  into  in  the  end.  The  men  belonging  to  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions there  declined  to  work  for  the  contractor  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
on  any  teims.    That  was  their  position  for  some  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.  )  Would  you  mind  telling  the  commission  what 
you  know  about  that  trouble? — ^A.  The  last  annual  rei)ort  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  contains  a  pretty  full  account  of  that 
controversy.    There  is  a  page  or  two  that  I  might  either  read  or  submit. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  a  very  lengthy  matter,  we  would  like  to  have  you  read  it. — A. 
(Reading:) 

*'The  contract  for  shoveling  grain  at  Buffalo  during  the  season  of  1899  was 
awarded  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  W.  J.  Connors,  of  Buffalo.  It  became 
apparent  before  navigation  opened  that  there  was  to  be  a  labor  controversy  at 
Buffalo  between  the  contractor  and  the  shovelers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recite 
here  the  history  of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  contractor  and  the  shov- 
elers. It  is  enough  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association  and  to  recite  the  part  which  it  took  in  the  troubles  at  Buffalo 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  of  navigation. 

*'  The  greater  proportion  of  the  grain  fleet  arrived  in  Buffalo  on  the  8d  and  4th 
of  May." 

That  is,  the  fleet  that  was  loading  all  winter  at  Western  ports — as  soon  as  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw  were  opened  they  came  down  and  arrived  in  Buffalo. 
(Reading:) 

*'  The  work  of  unloading  the  boats  proceeded  very  slowly.  At  no  time  was  the 
work  of  unloading  entirely  discontinued,  but  the  force  of  men  employed  was  much 
smaller  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  WTiatever  form  the  differences 
between  the  contractor  and  his  men  had  taken  in  the  first  instance,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  navigation  the  shovelers  took  the  nosition  that  they  would  not  work 
under  the  contract  system,  but  that  they  would  return  to  the  system  of  shoveling 
grain  under  boss  scoopers  at  the  different  elevators,  which  had  prevailed  before  the 
contract  system  wasput  into  effect.  Under  these  circumstances  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Cleveland  on  May  3, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

*'  *  Whereas  the  system  of  grain  shoveling  in  vogue  at  Buffalo  for  three  seasons 
past  had  operated  to  correct  many  abuses;  has  furnished  good  wages  to  the  men 
actually  doing  the  work:  saved  vessels  from  delays  and  extortions  and  been  of 
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marked  advantage  to  the  grain  trade  of  Buffalo,  and  for  the  mntoal  advantage 
of  the  shoveler  and  the  vessel  this  system  should  continue;  and 

*'  *  Whereas  a  contest  has  been  excited  in  Buffalo  to  do  away  with  this  system 
and  compel  a  return  to  the  old  system  with  all  the  abuses: 

'' '  Resolved  J  That  the  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  have  confi- 
dence ^at  their  contractor,  W.  J.  Conners,  is  ready  and  willing  to  give  the  men 
fair  treatment  and  the  same  wages  as  last  year,  and  that  they  stand  by  Mr.  Con- 
ners  in  this  contest  and  insist  on  the  performance  of  the  work  under  his  contract.' 

'*On  the  5th  of  May  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel  in  Buffalo 
between  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
and  a  delegation  from  Local  No.  51,  headed  by  President  McMahon.  This  meet- 
ing was  practically  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration.  Messrs.  Gk>ulder,  Wilson,  Coulby,  Corrigan,  and 
Brown  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  The  various  labor 
interests  in  Buffalo  were  represented  bv  officers,  and  a  number  of  elevator  men 
were  in  attendance.  The  position  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Gk)ulder  to  the  effect  that  the  association  had  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Conners;  that  he  had  given  them  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
contract,  and  that  the  association  had  determined  to  stand  by  its  contractor  and 
by  the  contract  system. 

"  On  Saturday,  May  6,  another  conference  was  held  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel,  at 
which  representatives  of  the  Lake  Carriers' Association,  the  State  board  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  representatives  of  the  elevator  association,  and  all  the 
various  labor  organizations  of  Buffalo  were  present.  At  this  conference  a  pax)er 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  various  interests,  proi>osing  a  basis  of  settlement. 
This  basis  included  the  preservation  of  the  contract  with  Mr.  Conners,  abolishing 
the  saloon  evil,  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  to  see  that  the  saloon  evil  was 
abolished,  in  fact,  the  abolition  of  all  dummies  from  the  pay  rolls,  and  strict  super- 
vision  in  this  regard  by  the  inspector.  This  proposition,  though  signed  by  promi- 
nent labor  leaders  in  Buffalo  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  was  rejected  at  a  meeting 
of  the  shovelers,  after  which  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association,  through  Mr.  Gtoulder, 
made  a  statement  showing  that  they  had  made  earnest  efforts  to  settle  the  trouble 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  scoopers  and  contractor,  and  had  submitted  what 
they  considered  a  fair  proposition  to  the  scoopers,  which  the^  had  refused  to 
hear.  In  this  statement  Mr.  Gk>ulder  suggested  for  the  first  tune  the  name  of 
Bishop  Quigley,  of  Baffalo,  to  act  as  arbitrator." 

Bishop  Quigley  was  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Buffalo.     (Reading:) 

'*  On  the  7th  of  May  Bishop  Quigley  agreed  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  on  Monday,  May  8,  a  prolonged  conference  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Bishop  Quigley,  at  which  were  present,  in  addition  to  the  bishop,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  New  York  state  board  of  mediation, 
International  Longshoremen's  Union,  Buffalo  Local  No.  51.  Little  progress 
toward  an  agreement  was  made  at  this  conference.  During  several  days  there- 
after conferences  were  held  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Qfuigley,  and  on  Saturday, 
May  18,  a  basis  of  agreement  was  arrived  at  and  put  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Goulder,  for  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  and  the  attorney  for  the  shovel- 
ers.   The  basis  of  settlement  agreed  upon  was  as  follows: 

*'  First.  That  the  price  of  $1.85  per  thousand  bushels  should  be  paid  to  the  men 
actusdly  doing  the  work  of  shoveling,  with  not  ex<?eeding  one  foreman  at  each 
elevator  leg;  no  other  person  to  participate  therein. 

''  Second.  Each  gang  to  select  a  timekeeper  from  its  own  number. 

**  Third.  The  timekeeper  and  inspector  provided  for  at  the  conference  to  have 
free  access  to  bills  of  laaing  and  other  documents  showing  the  quantity  of  grain 
elevated. 

*'  Fourth.  Wages  to  be  paid  at  elevator  offices. 

'*  Fifth.  No  bar  bill  or  other  accounts  to  be  deducted  from  wages. 

**  Sixth.  No  boss  or  paymaster  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  any 
saloon. 

"  Seventh.  An  inspector  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  were  carried  out,  and  to  report  any  violation  to  the  bishop  and 
to  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association;  the  inspector  to  be  removable  by  the  bishop 
with  power  to  appoint  another,  if  necessary,  to  be  paid  by  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association. 

*'  Eighth.  Bishop  Quigley  to  have  power  to  appoint  a  disinterested  arbitrator  to 
hear  and  finally  determine  complaint. 

''Although  this  agreement  was  entered  into  by  all  parties  to  the  controversy, 
ux)on  the  following  Monday  morning  the  scoopers  did  not  return  to  work  as 
expected,  alleging  acts  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  inconsiBtent  with  the  agree- 
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ment.  Representatives  of  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association,  therefore,  gave  out  a 
statement  that  they  had  entered  into  an  a^n^'eement  which  provided  a  remedy  for 
every  abuse  and  evil  that  had  been  complained  of  by  the  men;  that  they  had  done 
all  they  possibly  could  to  put  an  end  to  the  labor  trouble  at  Buffalo,  and  not  hav- 
ing been  successful  in  inducing  the  men  to  go  to  work,  tibey  could  only  withdraw 
from  further  negotiations,  leaving  Bishop  Quigley  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  he 
saw  fit.  Meanwhile,  the  steam  shovels  and  a  force  of  two  to  three  hundred  men 
were  steadily  at  work  in  unloading  grain  at  Buffalo,  and  giving,  under  peculiarly 
difficult  circumstances,  as  good  dieq^tch  to  vessels  as  was  possible.  Meantime, 
also,  without  x)articipation  by  representatives  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association, 
various  questions  between  the  contractor  and  men,  such  as  the  selection  of  bosses, 
the  temporary  suspension  of  objectionable  bosses,  and  the  employment  of  men 
not  members  of  local  51,  had  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the  con- 
tractor and  shovelers,  and  on  the  28d  of  May  the  settlement  of  these  questions 
was  so  far  advanced  that  the  men  returned  to  work  at  all  the  elevators.  Bishop 
Quigley  appointed  Timothy  P.  Donovan  inspector,  to  see  that  the  various  terms 
of  agreement  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  all  parties  were  faithfully  carried  out, 
and  to  report  any  complaints  of  violation  of  the  agreement  to  Bishop  Quigley  or 
his  representative." 

That  is  the  history  of  that;  there  was  no  trouble  after  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Can  you  give  the  commission  the  number  of 
vessels  and  the  tonnage  that  moves  down  the  Great  Lakes? — A.  Yes.  On  the 
SOth  of  June,  1890,  the  total  number  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  was  8,162,  and  their 
tonnage  was  1,446,848  tons.  That  was  out  of  a  total  of  22,728  vessels  of  all  kinds 
in  the  United  States.  The  total  marine  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was  4,864,- 
288  tons.  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  country  is  on 
the  lakes. 

Q.  Have  you  information  that  would  tend  to  show  the  number  of  American 
vessels  and  the  tonnage  used  in  ocean  commerce? — A.  Well,  you  mean  by  ocean 
commerce  coastwise  and  others? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  can  give  you  those  figures  in  a  moment;  that  is,  practically  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country,  less  that  of  the  lakes  and  the  Western  rivers.  The 
tonnage  of  the  country  is  divided  into  4  classes:  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Northern  lakes,  and  Western  rivers.  Now,  the  total  tonnage 
in  1899  was  4,864,288,  of  which  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  had  2,614,869,  the 
Lakes  1,446,348,  the  Pacific  coast  539,987,  and  the  Western  rivers  263,084.  Those 
are  the  figures,  but  in  a  way  they  are  somewhat  misleading.  Now,  there  is  a  total 
number  of  vessels  on  the  Lakes  of  8,162.  That  includes  boiats,  harbor  tugs,  scows, 
steamers,  canal  boats,  river  excursion  boats,  and  all  that.  We  have  in  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  about  600  vessels  out  of  the  8,162,  but  their  tonnage  is  a 
little  over  1,000,000  tons  out  of  1,400,000  tons  that  make  the  whole. 

Q.  They  are  practically  the  carriers,  then? — A.  They  are  the  carriers;  the  freight 
carriers. 

Q.  And  your  association  has  practically  all  the  carrying  tonnage  within  the 
association? — ^A.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  we  have  probably  somewhere 
from  four-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  wole  freight-carrying  tonnage. 

Q.  Many  of  those  vessels  are  owned  by  the  large  railroad  transportation  com- 
panies, are  they  not? — A.  Some  of  them  are;  not  a  large  proportion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  percentage? — A.  I  can  tell  you.  Out  of  about 
600  vessels  in  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  72  are  owned  or  controlled  by  com- 
panies having  affiliations  of  some  kind  with  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage? — A.  The  tonnage  of  those  vessels — the  tonnage  g^ven 
by  the  Government's  reports — ^is  what  is  called  gross  tonnage,  and  our  tonnage 
that  we  keep  in  our  booKs,  and  on  which  our  association  is  supported  by  tax,  is 
what  is  called  the  net  registered  tonnage.  Those  boats  have  a  net  registered 
tonnage  of  122,000  out  of  a  net  registered  tonnage  in  the  association  of  760,000,  a 
little  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  fleets  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in 
your  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  railways  are  interested  in  those  vessels?— A. 
I  have  a  list  of  those  boats  here.  The  Great  Northern  Line,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  has  8  vessels,  of  which  6  are  freight  and  2 
passenger.  The  Canadian  Atlantic  Transit  Comxwny  has  5  vessels;  the  vessels 
are  American:  the  company  is  Canadian.  The  Western  Transit  Company,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  New  York  Central,  has  18  vessels.  The  Anchor  Line,  affili- 
ated with  the  Pennsylvania,  has  16  vessels.  The  Wabash  Line,  4  vessels.  Ogdens- 
burg  Transit  Company,  which  is  the  Central  Vermont  Line,  8.  The  Soo  Line, 
which  is  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Sault  Ste.  Mwie  Railroad,  6.    The  Union 
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Steamboat  Company  (vessels)  is  aflSliated  with  the  Erie  Railroad.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Tran8i)ortatioii  Company  (vessels)  is  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  fleet. 
The  Lackawanna  also  has  a  line.  Now,  I  may  say  that  those  are  all  what  we  call 
on  the  lakes  package  freight  boats.    They  are  engaged  in  different  business  alto- 

f  ether  from  the  ordinary  lake  vessel.  The  ordinary  lake  vessel  is  bnilt  to  carry 
nlk  freights,  either  coal,  or  ore,  or  Inmber,  or  gram.  The  package  boats  have 
an  extra  deck.  They  have  a  hold  in  which  they  carry  n'ain  or  coal  and  then  a 
between  decks  in  which  they  carry  package  freight;  and  they  are  bnilt  to  carry 
miscellaneous  merchandise  for  what  is  called  the  lake  and  rail  route;  that  is,  a 
New  York  Central  agent  in  Chicago  will  contract  for  some  freijght  to  be  taken 
through  to  New  York  by  lake  and  rail.  They  use  the  Western  Line  of  steamers 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  then  the  New  York  Central  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  grain  boats  afifiliated  with  the  railroads?— A.  A  few  owners 
build  their  boats  with  the  decks  so  that  they  may  charter  them  for  the  season  to 
some  of  these  companies  that  are  short  of  boats;  but  that  is  rather  disappearing 
from  the  lakes.  The  great  object  with  the  lake  vessel  owner  in  building  a  boat 
is  the  speedy  handling  of  cargo,  and  if  the  boat  is  to  be  engaged  most  of  the 
year  in  oulk-freight  business,  such  as  coal  or  ore,  the  deck  is  in  the  way  of  the 
handling  process;  so  they  build  their  boats  without  any  between  decks. 

Q.  Speaking  of  ore,  do  you  know  of  any  railroads,  or  any  trust,  or  any  corpora- 
tion other  than  the  transportation  companies  that  own  and  control  their  own 
boats  for  the  shipping  of  ore? — ^A.  Many  of  the  mining  companies  have  separate 
companies  organized  for  owning  vessels,  and  those  vessels  usually  have  some 
affiliation  with  the  owners  of  the  mines.  The  stock  may  be  identically  owned,  or 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent  owned  by  the  same  interesta—the  stock  in  the  mines, 
the  stock  in  the  steel  company,  and  the  stock  in  the  boats. 

Q.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  a  line  of  boats? — A.  My  impression  is  that 
they  have  just  one  tank  boat  on  the  lakes  that  is  engaged  in  carrying  oil  in  bulk 
from  Chicago  to  Duluth. 

Q.  Are  they  engaged  in  the  shipping  of  ore? — ^A.  No;  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  ore 
interests,  but  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  understand  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has,  and  not  the 
Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Well,  who  built  what  are  called  the  whaleback  boats  of  recent  years? — A. 
The  inventor  of  the  whaleback  was  a  man  named  Alexander  McDougall.  He 
lived  in  Duluth  and  he  interested  some  New  York  capitalists  in  a  shipyard,  and 
he  built  a  fleet  of  whalebacks,  or  a  fleet  of  whalebacks  was  built  by  a  company 
called  the  American  Barge  Company.    They  have  a  fleet  of  about  30  boats. 

Q.  Who  is  the  principal  owner  of  that  fleet? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  tnat  fleet  has  been  bought  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  since  the  close  of 
navigation  last  fall. 

Q.  Bought  entirely? — ^A.  I  think  he  had  some  interest  in  them  before,  but  it  is 
understood  that  he  is  the  owner  of  that  fleet  now. 

Q.  Well,  are  those  the  boats  that  handle  the  Carnegie  or  the  Bessemer  ore? — ^A. 
No;  the  Carnegie  ore  has  been  handled  quite  largely  by  the  fleet  of  the  company 
called  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Comi)any .  That  company  is  owned  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Carnegie  proposes  now  to  carry  his  ore  or  not? — 
A.  Some  half  dozen  boats  are  now  building  for  the  Carnegie  people. 

Q.  This  Carnegie  line  connects  with  the  railroad  built  by  Mr.  Carnegie  from 
some  ports  on  the  lakes  to  his  works? — ^A.  There  is  a  railroad  built  from  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburg — the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  I 
think  it  is  called— on  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  much  of  his  ore  carried.  It  is  car- 
ried by  the  Bessemer  boats  to  Conneaut. 

Q.  Could  you  state  what  effect  the  building  of  these  whaleback  boats  has  had 
on  the  other  boats  and  people  engaged  in  shipping? — ^A.  The  whaleback  boats  are 
not  the  largest  boats  by  any  means  on  the  lases.  There  are  other  boats  which 
are  larger. 

O.  But  upon  those  built  in  recent  years  by  these  other  companies,  have  they 
had  any  great  effect  on  the  people  doing  this  business,  the  building  of  these  large 
boats,  whalebacks  and  others? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  state  what  effect  they  have 
had  on  the  smaller  boats.  The  smaller  boats  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
this  year;  have  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  They  have  had  this  year  perhaps  as 
prosperous  a  year  as  they  ever  have  had. 

Q.  For  a  time  did  it  effect  other  shippers? — ^A.  1897  and  1898  were  dull  years, 
but  in  1899  there  was  a  great  deal  of  freight  to  be  carried  by  vessels.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  tonnage  tnat  had  been  contracted  for  the  season  ata  very  low  rate, 
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and  the  larger  vessels  that  had  contracts  to  carry  throughout  n^ost  of  the  season 
had  to  carry  for  a  low  rate,  although  the  vessels  that  had  not  contracted  for  the 
season  were  getting  extremely  hign  rates.  The  variation  was  as  great  as  that 
between  60  cents  a  ton  and  |2  a  ton — 60  cents  a  ton,  the  season  contract  rate, 
which  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899,  and  $2  the  highest  going  rate 
from  day  to  day  that  prevailed  for  quite  a  time  during  the  navigation  season  of 
1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.  )  These  larger  boats  require  an  additional  number  of  firemen 
and  an  additional  number  of  seamen? — ^A.  Yes;  they  employ  more  men  than  the 
smaller.  There  are  more  men  in  the  engine  room.  But  the  advantage  of  the 
large  boat  is  that  with  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  expense  of  running, 
comx>aratively  small  increase  in  the  crew, the  carrying  capacity  is  greatly  increased. 

Q.  Are  these  large  boats  built  for  any  special  trade? — ^A.  The  ore  trade  is  the 
great  trade  of  the  lakes;  it  is  more  than  twice  what  the  total  grain  trade  is  and 
more  than  twice  the  coal  trade.  The  great  item  in  the  carrying  of  freight  on  the 
lakes  is  the  ore. 

Q.  That  business  has  very  largely  increased  in  the  last  few  years? — ^A.  Im- 
mensely; there  were  about  20,000,000  net  tons  of  ore  carried  on  the  lakes  in  1899. 

Q.  Tnese  large  boats,  then,  were  built  to  meet  the  demand,  I  suppose,  for  ton- 
ni^e  for  carrying  this  ore? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  were  built  for. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  traffic 
was  ore  last  year? — ^A.  The  total  traffic  on  the  lakes  is  a  thing  that  no  man  can 
give,  and  there  are  no  records  that  can  enable  you  to  say  what  the  total  amount 
of  traffic  carried  on  the  lakes  is.  The  traffic  to  and  from  Lake  Superior — ^a  record 
of  that  is  kept  at  the  enti'ance  to  Lake  Sux)erior,  the  Soo  Canal — ^and  that  traffic 
of  Lake  Superior  is  about  half  of  the  total  traffic  on  the  lakes.  I  can  give  you 
the  proportions  of  the  different  commodities  in  the  Lake  Superior  traffic,  and 
from  that  a  deduction  can  be  made  as  to  how  the  prox>ortions  run  in  the  entire 
lake  traffic.  The  total  freight  traffic  through  the  Soo  Canal  last  season  was 
25.255.810  tons,  and  of  that  15.328,000  tons,  or  about  60  per  cent,  was  ore. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  total  tonnage  of  ore,  then,  woula  it  not,  about  15,000,000?— 
A.  No;  there  is  ore  also  shipped  from  Escanaba  in  Lake  Michigan  and  from  Glad- 
stone in  Lake  Michigan. 

($.  Could  vou  give  the  commission  an  idea  of  the  tonnage  shipped  on  Lake 
Michigan,  of  ore? — ^A.  "Hie  total  shipments  by  lake  of  iron  ore  in  the  season  of 
1899  were  17,901,000  gross  tons,  or  a  little  over  20,000,000  net  tons,  and  of  that 
17,901,000  gross  tons  the  shipments  by  ports  were  as  follows:  Escanaba,  which  is 
in  Lake  Michigan,  8,720,218  tons;  Gladstone,  which  is  in  Lake  Michigan,  381,457 
tons.  The  other  ports  are  all  in  Lake  Superior.  So  that  of  that  18,000,000  tons, 
about  4,000,000  were  shipped  from  Lake  Michigan  and  about  14,000,000  from  Lake 
Superior.    That  14,000,000  tons  would  be  15,500,000  tons  if  converted  into  net  tons. 

Q.  About  the  ownership  of  the  mines  along  the  lakes;  do  you  know  who  own 
them?— A.  I  do  not.    I  have  no  information  as  to  that. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  commission  the  ^rain  traffic  on  the  lakes  for  last  year? — 
A.  I  can  give  you  the  Buffalo  traffic,  which  is  probably  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  grain  traffic  on  the  lakes;  that  is,  the  traffic  in  the  Georgian  Bay,  to  Erie, 
Ogdensburg,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  traffic  to  Buf- 
falo. There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  grain  traffic  on  the  lakes  last  year,  due  prin- 
cipally to  two  causes.  The  first  of  these  causes  was  the  prolonged  labor  contro- 
versy at  Buffalo,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  shortened  the  season;  and  the 
second  and  more  imx)ortant  cause  was  the  extremely  high  rates  prevailing  for  the 
carriage  of  iron  ore.  The  steel  companies  were  so  anxious  to  get  ore  that  they 
bid  the  freights  up  to  get  boats,  and,  of  course,  the  grain  trade  could  get  no  boats 
without  bidding  against  the  rates  the  ore  people  were  offering.  This  raised  the 
grain  height  so  materially  that  the  railroads,  who  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
the  lake  trade  in  seasons  of  low  rates,  were  able  to  compete  actively  last  season 
when  the  freights  were  so  high,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  was  diverted 
last  year  from  the  lakes  to  tne  all-rail  route.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  for  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  which  was  the  largest  year  in  the  history  of  the  grain 
trade.  The  grain  receipts  in  Buffalo  in  1899  were  153,000,000  bushels  and  10,000,000 
barrels  of  flour;  in  1898  they  were  12,500,000  barrels  of  flour  and  204,000,000  bushels 
of  grain. 

Q.  Have  you  the  other  commodities  on  the  list? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  Mndly  give  those  to  the  commission? — A.  I  have  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  imports  by  lakes  at  Buff^o  and  the  coal  exports. 

Q.  Have  you  the  exports  of  coal  there  on  that  list? — A.  The  shipments  of  coal 
from  Buffalo  last  year  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  port. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Have  you  the  imports  of  coal  from  points  in  Canada 
to  the  United  States?— A.  The  movement  is  the  other  way.    There  is  quite  a  ship- 
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ment  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  but  there  is  no  coal  received  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  by  lake. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  you  can,  will  you  just  give  us  the  total? — 
A.  Well,  I  can  not  give  you  the  total  of  the  trade.  I  can  give  you  the  Buffalo 
business.  There  was  shipped  last  year  from  Buffalo  2,648,425  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  by  lake,  and  126,140  tons  of  oituminous.  Buffalo  is  the  principal  port  of 
anthracite  shipment  by  lake,  and  it  is  just  beginning  to  be  a  small  shipping  point 
for  bituminous  coal;  but  the  most  of  the  bituminous  that  is  shippea  by  lake  is 
shipped  from  x>ort8  farther  west — Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Ashtabma. 

Q.  That  is  shipped  to  all  ports? — ^A.  Shiptped  to  all  ports,  most  of  it  American, 
and  some  of  it  Canadian.  There  is  coal  shipped  on  Lake  Ontario  from  Charlotte 
and  Oswego  and  other  ports  to  Toronto,  and  other  points  in  Canada. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  that  amounts  to? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  vessels  now  owned  by  individuals? — A.  Very 
few  vessels  are  owned  by  individuals.  Vessels  are  becoming  too  large  and 
expensive.  A  group  of  men  will  ^t  together  and  build  a  boat,  but  as  a  rule  they 
organize  a  company  and  the  boat  is  owned  by  the  corporation.  The  corporation, 
however,  consists  of  a  few  individuals  who  perhaps  own  other  vessels  in  different 
proportions,  and  organize  a  separate  company  for  each  new  boat. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  boats  now  being  sailed  by  their  owners? — ^A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  percentage  of  vessels  are  sailed  by  the  owners?— 
A.  Some  of  the  smaller  lumber  schooners;  that  is  all. 

Q.  A  few  years  ago  a  great  many  of  the  vessels  on  the  lakes  were  owned  by 
inmviduals,  were  they  not? — ^A.  I  have  no  knowledge.  That  is  before  my  connec- 
tion with  the  lake  business.  The  class  of  tonnage  was  totally  different  from  what 
it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  these  freight  rates  for  this  season,  and  say  for  last  season.  We  have  the 
tonnage,  and  we  have  every  other  feature  now,  out  we  have  no  notion  of  these 
^eat  raises  in  freight  rates,  and  what  caused  the  increase  of  the  rates,  for 
instance,  on  ore;  and  if  you  have  fig^ures  that  are  official,  or  as  near  official  as  they 
can  be,  the  commission  would  like  to  have  them. — A.  The  freight  rate  on  the 
lakes  varies  from  dav  to  day.  The  high  rates  prevailed  through  the  season  of 
1899  solely  because  there  was  a  great  demand  for  boats.  Every  furnace  in  the 
territory  dex)endent  on  lake  ores  was  in  operation  a^  full  capacity,  and  the 
demand  for  ore  was  very  great,  and  the  demand  for  boats  to  move  it  was  very 
great,  and  the  freight  rates  went  up  automatically. 

Q.  flave  you  a  table  of  freight  rates  for  1898  and  1899? — A.  I  have  the  grain 
figures  for  1898  and  1899,  and  they  will  serve  equally  well  with  the  ore.  There  is 
a  relation  between  them  that  is  a  fixed  one.  If  the  grain  freights  were  higher 
than  the  ore  freights  why  it  would  immediately  be  equalized;  boats  would  leave 
one  trade  for  the  other.  I  will  take  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  on  grain. 
In  1898  the  highest  rate  was  3^  cents  on  wheat,  and  the  lowest  1^.  The  average 
for  the  season  was  1\. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  bushel,  or  what? — A.  That  is  per  bushel.  In  1899  the  highest 
was  8f ,  the  lowest  li,  and  the  average  2i. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  rate  at  which  the  railroads  can  compete  with  boats 
at  Chicago? — A.  I  can  not  say.    I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  on  account  of  the  hip^h  rates  the  railroads  handled  a 
great  deal  of  the  grain  trade? — ^A.  That  is  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
rate  was  much  higher  and  the  grain  movement  by  Iskke  decreased. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  about  what  was  the  minimum  rate  at  which  the  railroads 
could  compete? — A.  No. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  your  association  anything  to  do  with  fixing 
freight  rates? — ^A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Well,  are  the  freight  rates  fixed  on  the  exchanges  of 
the  various  cities? — A.  The  freight  rates  are  largely  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  supply  and  demand  of  vessels  at  the  shipping  ports,  as  far  as  grain  is  con- 
cerned. So  far  as  ore  is  concerned,  what  is  called  wild  tonnage  is  decreasing  all 
the  time,  and  what  is  called  season  tonnage  is  increasing  all  the  time.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ore — the  carriage  of  it  down  the  lakes — is  contracted  for  by 
contractmg  it  in  large  bulks  during  tne  winter  to  be  carried  during  the  next  season. 
The  reason  for  that  is  easily  seen.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  tne  ore  is  sold  the 
tendency  is  to  cover  the  ore,  cover  the  ibreights  by  chartering  tonnage  to  carry  it, 
and  the  two  transactions  go  on  together.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  so  far  as  the 
vessel  is  concerned,  the  owner  of  a  vessel  that  carries  1,000  or  2,000  tons  may  be 
willing  to  take  his  chances  on  getting  cargoes  from  trip  to  trip  during  the  sea- 
sons; but  if  a  man  owns  a  boat  that  carries  7,000  or  8,000  tons,  his  boat  carries  so 
much  more  that  he  can  not  as  easily  pick  up  loads  when  he  wants  to,  and  safety 
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requires  that  he  should  take  a  block  of  cargo  to  be  carried,  and  take  it 
during  the  winter,  and  get  the  vessel  something  to  do  during  the  summer;  so 
that  tne  owners  of  a  large  class  of  tonnage  are  inclined  to  contract  for  the  season 
and  not  take  chances  on  wild-trip  rates.  The  owners  of  smaller  boats  are  will- 
ing to  take  that  chance. 

^.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  it  generally  understood  what  class  of 
freight  Mr.  Rockefeller  intends  to  carry^  with  the  boats  that  he  has  purchased,  or 
are  they  to  be  put  in  the  general  shippmg  business,  do  vou  know?— -A.  They  are 
what  are  called  ore  boats.  They  are  Dmlt  for  the  ore  business.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Rockefeller  boats  carry  ore,  like  most  of  the  large  boats,  during  the 
midsummer  and  perhaps  carry  a  load  or  two  of  grain  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
before  the  close  or  navigation,  and  x)erhaps  a  load  or  two  in  the  spring  before  the 
ore  movement  begins.  In  the  first  place,  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  sometimes 
open  before  the  St.  Marys  River  opens  and  boats  will  carnr  a  load  of  grain  from 
dhicago  to  Buffalo  before  the  ore  trade  opens.  And  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  ore 
is  full  of  moisture,  and  as  soon  as  the  extreme  cold  weather  comes  it  freezes  in 
the  ore  pockets  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  load  vessels,  whereas  grain  can  still  be 
loaded  from  elevators  into  the  vessels,  and  many  of  the  vessels  carry  one  or  two 
loads  of  grain  in  the  fall  of  the  year  after  they  have  closed  up  their  ore  contracts 
and  before  they  go  into  winter  quarters. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  ore  is  carried  by  boats  that  are  presumed  to  be  owned 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  mine  owners? — ^A.  I  can  form  no  estimate  of  that 
whatever.    I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  return  cargo  of  those 
boats  from  the  Eastern  ports  to  the  Western— the  return  cargo?— A.  Very  many  of 
them  return  light.  Coal  is  the  only  large  item  of  west-bound  shipment  on  the 
lakes. 

Q.  Do  the  ore  boats  take  coal  as  a  return  cargo? — ^A.  Very  often.  Many  of  them 
return  light. 

Q.  Do  the  gn^n  boats  take  a  return  cargo  at  all?— A.  Very  often.  The  east- 
bound  movement  is  two  or  three  time  as  large  as  the  west-bound  movement. 
Therefore  the  majority  of  the  fleet  returns  light. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorih^r.)  Has  there  been  any  discussion  in  your  asso- 
ciation on  the  opening  of  the  drainage  canal  and  the  probable  effect  of  it  on  the 
lake  levels? — ^A.  There  has.  We  have  had  the  general  subject  of  lake  levels  under 
discussion  in  our  association.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  opening  of  the 
drainage  canal  will  affect  the  lake  level.  The  only  question  is  about  the 
amount.  This  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  8  inches  by  Major  Mare^all,  the 
engineer  at  Chicago.  Other  engineers  have  estimated  that  the  drainage  canal 
would  lower  the  lake  level  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  by  7  or  8  inches. 

Q.  Has  your  association  had  any  discussion  as  to  what  effect  that  would  have 
on  commerce,  on  the  boats  that  are  now  used  in  transportation  over  the  lakes? — 
A.  We  have  had  the  whole  matter  up  in  connection  with  other  projects  for  divert- 
ing the  water.  There  is  at  the  present  time  building  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
a  power  canal  which  is  to  draw  water  irom  the  St.  Marys  River  or  out  of  the 
basin  of  Lake  Superior  above  the  rapids  and  return  it  to  that  river  below  the 
rapids.  Now,  as  that  canal  is  built  proposing  to  pass  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  flow  of  the  St.  Marys  River  at  low-water  stage, 
the  engineer  of  the  power  company  has  estimated  that  if  no  compensatory  works 
to  obstruct  the  flow  in  the  rapids  were  built,  that  canal  would  lower  the  level  of 
Lake  Superior  2  feet  before  a  condition  of  equilibrium  was  again  established. 
The  company  proxK)ses  to  build  compensatory  works  in  the  St.  Marys  River  to 
obstruct  the  flow  over  the  rapids  by  an  amoimt  equal  to  that  which  they  take 
through  the  canal.  Our  association  had  a  hearing  oef ore  the  River  and  Harbor 
Committee  last  Friday  morning,  on  the  question  of  necessary  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  navigation  there,  ana  not  permit  the  level  or  Lake  Superior 
and  the  available  draft  of  water  in  all  its  harbors  and  in  the  canal  at  the  head  of 
the  lock  there  to  be  affected.  It  was  shown  bv  figures  to  the  River  and  Harbor 
Committee  that  a  diminution  of  1  inch  in  tne  available  draft  of  water  would 
amount  to  $150,000  a  year  to  the  vessels,  net  loss. 

Q.  Have  they  discussed  any  legislation  on  account  of  the  drainage  canal  at 
Chicago? — A.  Not  in  connection  with  that  proiect  especially;  but  the  question  of 
legislation  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  control  of  lake  levels  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions before  the  association  now.  The  most  serious  effect,  1  might  say,  so  far  as 
we  can  see  it  at  the  present  time,  is  the  effect  on  the  harbor  of  Chicago  itself.  It 
is  making  a  dangerous  current  in  the  Chicago  River,  and  it  has  lowered  the  draft 
through  that  river  in  which  the  drainage  is  carried  off — the  water  in  the  upx)er 
part  of  Chicago  River  is  lowered  2  feet.  It  has  lowered  it  over  the  Washington 
street  tunnel,  which  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  draft  of  vessels  is  limited,  by 
about  6  inches. 
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Q.  If  dredging'  was  done  at  the  month  of  the  canal  to  bring  it  to  a  depth  of  21 
feet,  would  there  be  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  tile  yessels? — ^A.  Yon  mean  if 
the  draft  of  the  water  into  the  drainage  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  was  very 
largely  increased? 

Q.  Yes;  if  the  draft  was  made  21  feet. — ^A.  Yes;  it  would  have  yery  serions 
effects  on  the  lake  navigation.    No  question  about  it. 

Q.  Yon  know  that  Congress  passed  a  law  two  years  ago  providing  that  the 
draft  in  Chicago  River  should  li^  made  21  feet.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  law  is 
put  into  operation  it  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  lake? — A.  On  Chicago 
River? 

Q.  The  lake  level?— A.  WeU,  the  improvement  of  the  Chicago  River  without 
any  increased  draft  of  water  through  the  drainage  canal  would  nave  no  effect  on 
the  lake  navigation.  It  would  be  simply  a  harbor  improvement.  It  would  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  lake  navigation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  members  of  your  association 
have  taken  an^  interest  in  the  projMMition  to  make  the  drainiM[e  canal  navigable 
for  vessels  of  light  draft?  Of  course,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  discussion  so  far. — 
A.  We  have  taken  no  action  upon  that;  have  not  had  that  brought  to  us  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  sentiment  of  ^our  association  would  be  on  a 
proposition  of  that  kind,  if  it  should  take  legislative  shape? — ^A.  I  think  it  would 
be  solely  a  question  as  to  whether  it  would  increase  the  amount  of  water  abstracted 
from  Lake  Michigan  through  the  canal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Under  the  head  of  No.  71  in  this  plan  of  inquiry  there 
is  a  question  as  to  "effect  of  the  closing  of  lake  navigation  on  rates  of  transpor- 
tation between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  seaboard;  importance  as  a  factor 
in  maintaining  reasonable  rates;  efforts  to  control  freight  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
methods  employed  to  that  end."  Could  you  give  us  information  on  that? — ^A.  I 
can  not  give  any  definite  information  on  that  point  further  than  to  say  that  the 
railroads  do  not  make  the  differences  that  they  formerly  did  in  their  rates  between 
the  season  of  navigation  and  the  winter  season.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go.  I 
can  not  give  you  any  information  on  that. 

I  have  a  little  information  here  on  the  subject  of  shipbuilding  that  I  thoujght 
might  be  of  interest — ^shipbuilding  on  the  lakes.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
under  construction  in  the  lake  shipyards  vessels  having  an  estimated  carrying 
capacity  of  185,500  tons  and  a  cost  of  $8,902,000.  These  are  now  building  in  the 
lake  shipyards  and  will  come  out  during  the  coming  season.  That  is  the  greatest 
carrying  capacity  and  value  of  ships  that  was  ever  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  in 
any  one  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  these  American  vessels?— A.  There  are  one  or  two 
Canadian  vessels,  but  they  are  small  and  affect  the  totals  only  in  the  smallest 
way.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  know,  out  of  the  $8,902,000  value  of  the  ships  now 
building  less  than  $400,000  is  Canadian  and  $8 ,500,000  American.  In  1898,  at  the  same 
time,  yessels  were  building  aggregating  71,400  tons  cai>acity,  and  having  a  value  of 
$2,974,000.  That  shows  the  very  great  activity  in  ship  building  now  prevailing 
on  account  of  the  prosperous  season  last  year  on  the  lakes.  Instead  of^$3.000,000 
value  of  vessels  there  are  $9,000,000  value  of  vessels  now  building,  and  they  are 
the  largest  type  of  vessels  that  have  ever  been  constructed  on  the  lakes.  I  ^\ill 
read  a  description  of  the  first  two  being  built  by  the  American  Ship  Building 
Company  at  Loraine:  Length  over  all,  498  feet;  breadth,  52  feet:  depth,  80  feet; 
approximate  value,  $360,000;  estimated  capacity  in  gross  tons  on  18-ioot  draft  of 
7, 900  tons;  quadruple  expansion  endues,  1,800  horsepower. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  of  the  whale-back  t3rpe? — ^A.  No;  none  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  many  of  the  whale  backs  being  built  now?— A. 
None.  A  500  footer— that  is  the  first  500  footer  we  have  seen  on  the  lakes — is 
coming  out  the  coming  season.  These  are  practically  all  steel  boats;  there  are 
very  few  wooden  boats  building. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  are  not  building  whale 
backs? — A.  The  company  that  built  the  whale  backs  is  now  building  one  boat  I 
think,  which  is  not  a  whale  back;  and  no  other  company  excepting  that  has  ever 
built  a  whale  back. 

As  showing  the  growth  of  the  steel  construction  on  the  lakes,  I  will  say  that  in 
1886  there  were  6  steel  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes;  in  1891  there  were  89;  in  1899 
there  were  296. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  are  building  now,  or  did  you  state?--A. 
About  30  now  building  this  winter,  most  of  them  of  very  large  size — boats  costing 
all  the  way  from  barges  costing  from  $175,000  to  $200,000  and  steamers  costing 
a.s  high  as  $360,000. 

Q.  Could  many  of  these  vessels  be  availed  of  for  military  purposes  in  case  of 
war?— A.  I  could  not  state. 
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Q.  Oonld  not  be  equipped?— A.  That  is  a  question  I  conld  not  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  largest  vessels  in  tonnage 
on  the  lakes? — ^A.  Those  vessels  now  bnilding  by  the  American  Ship  Building 
Company  at  Loraine-498  feet  long,  steamers— have  a  can-ying  capacity  on  18-foot 
draft  of  water  of  7,900  gross  tons,  which  is  about  9,000  net  tons. 

Q.  What  amount  of  tons  would  the  largest  vessel  carry  10  years  ago,  as  com- 
pared with  those  you  named  now?— A.  The  largest  cargo  brought  from  the  upper 
lakes  down  to  Lake  Erie,  down  to  1891,  was  3,527  tons,  and  the  largest  cargo  tnat 
passed  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  last  year  a899)  was  8,215  tons. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  about  the  difference  in  the  freignt  rate  during  that  period— 
along  about  that  period— and  at  present?— A.  Last  year's  freight  rates  were  high. 
A  better  comparison,  as  showing  the  course  of  freight  rates  downward  as  the 
vessels  increased,  would  be  the  rates  of  1898  as  compared  with  1890. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that  comparison.^A.  The  rates  on  ore  in  1891  from 
Lake  Superior  ports  to  Lake  Erie  ports  varied  during  different  parts  of  the  season 
from  90  cents  a  ton  to  $1.50  a  ton,  the  average  for  1891  being  about  $1.15  or  $1.20. 
In  18SH^  the  large  proportion  of  the  iron  ore  was  brought  down  at  65  cents.  The 
vessel  has  to  pay  for  loading  and  unloading  out  of  these  freights. 

Q.  (By  "Mr.  Elennbdy.)  Can  you  make  a  comparison  between  the  freight  rate 
for  a  given  number  of  years  and  the  wages  paid  on  these  vessels?  For  instance, 
you  state  that  the  rate  last  year  for  freight  was  very  high;  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  rate  of  wages  was  correspondingly  high. — A.  I  have  not  the  data  for  that; 
I  can  not  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  Will  not  your  cards  that  you  say  you  send  out  from  year  to  year  show 
that? — A.  Yes;  and  if  I  had  the  cards  here  I  could  form  some  estimate;  but  I 
haven't  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  you  fuilush  that  information  to  the  commis- 
sion?— ^A.  I  presume  I  could  send  you  cards  showing  the  rate  of  wages  last  year, 
in  the  season  of  high  freight  rates,  and  in  the  year  before,  which  was  a  season  of 
low  ones. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B^bnnedy.)  Will  you  do  that;  put  it  in  your  testimony?— A.  Yes. 
The  cards  change  variously  during  the  year.  The  cards  are  based  on  supply  and 
demand  to  a  certain  extent,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  freight.  When  men  get  scarce 
a  higher  card  goes  into  effect. 

Q.  Is  not  that  true  also  of  freight  rates? — A.  Yes;  they  change  the  same  way. 

The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  never  since  its  organization  undertaken  the 
slightest  interference  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  far  as  freight 
rates  are  concerned.  On  ore  the  freight  rate  is  largely  now  a  season  rate,  for 
reasons  I  have  already  stated.  On  grain  the  freight  rate  fluctuates  from  time  to 
time,  purely  and  simply  on  the  question  of  supply  and  demand  of  boats.  The 
rate  may  rise  one-fourth  cent  at  Chicago  for  a  shipment  of  com  to  Buffalo  because 
the  boats  are  scarce,  and  it  may  go  back  the  next  day.  It  operates  entirely  and 
under  the  control  absolutely  of  competition. 

Q.  No  doubt  these  figures  you  have  in  regard  to  the  rates  in  force  during  the 
last  year  will  show  that  the  lake  traffic  peoigle  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Have 
the  men  that  work  on  the  boats  been  enjoying  a  proportionate  share  of  that 
prosperity? — A.  I  will  try  and  send  you  a  set  of  the  cards.  I  might  say  in  that 
regard,  however,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  season  of  1898  was  very  unequally 
distributed  on  the  lakes  on  account  of  this  question  of  season  contracts.  Many  of 
the  vessels  had  tied  up  their  tonnage  at  a  very  low  rate  for  the  greater  part  of 
last  season,  and  they  md  not  get  the  profit  out  of  the  season  that  the  vessels  did 
that  got  the  going  rate  for  the  season .  Now,  during  the  coming  season  the  contract 
rate  is  higher  than  last  year,  and  the  vessels  that  tie  up  at  the  contract  rate 
for  next  season  will  do  much  better  than  those  who  tied  up  to  it  last  season.  The 
owner  of  the  smaller  vessels  had  the  best  profits  last  year,  because,  rather  than 
tie  up  his  boat  at  a  low  rate  for  the  season,  ne  took  his  chances  on  the  wild  rate, 
and  he  got  the  high  rates  last  year,  whereas  the  man  with  the  large  carrying 
capacity  did  not  dare  to  trust  to  trip  charters,  and  as  a  rule  he  tied  up  his  boat 
under  a  season  conti*act  at  the  lower  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
an  average  as  to  seamen's  wages  on  the  lakes  for  the  season,  or  as  to  freight 
rates? — ^A.  Yes. 

S.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  average  being  made? — A.  No. 
.  Fluctuations  are  of  such  character  that  it  is  utterly  imx)ossible  to  take  two 
figures  and  divide  at  either  extreme?— A.  Yes;  you  can  not  do  it.  The  freight 
rate  may  be  the  prevailing  rate  for  two  weeks,  for  example,  on  grain  in  Chicago, 
and  it  may  be  so  high  as  to  shut  off  the  business;  and  it  may  go  down  one-fourth 
cent,  and  in  a  few  days  there  might  be  more  business  done  than  during  that 
two  weeks.    So,  taking  into  account  the  time  they  remained  in  effect  and  the 
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amount  of  trade  during  the  tune  they  remained  in  effect,  no  true  average  can  be 
obtained. 

Q.  Is  the  passenger  business  on  the  lakes  growing? — A.  The  passenger  business 
on  the  lakes  is  growing. 

Q.  You  have  some  exclusively  jMiBsenger  boats? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  boats?^A.  The  Great  Northern  Railroad  have  two 
passenger  boats  nearly  400  feet  long  and  costing  them  about  $800,000  each  run- 
ning between  Buffalo  and  Duluth,  and  making  the  round  trip  in  6i  days— 2.000 
miles.  They  are  fitted  with  the  very  best  accommodations  in  every  respect,  as 
luxurious  as  the  best  ocean  liners,  and  they  carry  not  a  pound  of  freight.  They 
are  very  large  twin-screw  vessels,  and  built  exclusively  lor  the  passenger  service. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  a  large  number  of  passengers? — A.  The  season  is  short.  They 
do  not  go  into  operation  until  early  in  June;  generally  stop  running  in  September; 
but  they  are  crowded  during  that  season. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Tourist  traffic?— A.  Tourist  traffic.  Then  there  is 
another  class  of  vessels  that  are  doing  a  large  passenger  business  in  connection 
with  the  package  freight  business,  such  as  tne  boats  between  Buffalo  and  Cleve- 
land, between  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  night  service  between  Detroit  and  Mack- 
inaw, and  night  service  between  Chicago  and  Mackinaw,  and  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  considerable  service  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada? — A.  There  is  a  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River 
to  Toronto— one  or  two  boats  daily  in  the  summer  time — a  passenger  business  of 
considerable  size.  That  is  the  only  international  service — ^that  and  the  feiTy 
service  at  Detroit,  except  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Are  the  facilities  of  navigation  at  the  Soo  now  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  whole  traffic  of  Lake  Superior  ? — A.  They  need  very 
extensive  improvement,  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  at  it.  There  were  two  block- 
ades in  the  Sioo  River  this  last  season,  which  cost  the  vessels  a  million  dollars  in 
delay.  The  Soo  channels  in  several  places  are  only  300  feet  wide.  They  are  run- 
ning boats  down  there  500  feet  long.  In  one  case  last  summer  the  steamer  Qeoffrey 
Houghton^  of  the  Bessemer  Comi>any,  broke  her  wheel  chains  just  as  she  was 
approaching  a  turn,  at  a  x>oint  called  the  '  *  Sailor's  Encampment,"  where  the  chan- 
nel is  only  800  feet  wide.  She  was  towing  a  large  barge  and  had  7,000  or  8,000 
tons  of  cargo;  she  swerved  and  stuck  her  nose  in  the  bank  and  her  stem 
swung  across,  and  the  barge  came  down  and  collided  with  the  steamer  and 
sunk  her.  It  took  about  5  days  to  get  her  out  of  the  channel,  and  it  cost  the 
vessels  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  time. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  channel  from  the  Soo  down  to  Lake  Huron  ? — ^A. 
Practically  only  one — ^what  is  called  the  Hay  Lake  Channel.  There  was  an  old 
channel  from  the  Soo  down  to  Lake  Huron,  which  had  about  14i  or  15  feet  of 
water.  The  Government  has  since  constructed  what  is  known  as  the  Hay  Lake 
Channel, which  cuts  off  the  old  channel,  and  the  available  draft  of  vessels  through 
the  Hay  Lake  Channel  is  about  18  feet.  The  old  channel  is  therefore  practically 
not  available.  Although  there  is  15  feet  of  water,  it  is  not  available  for  the  class 
of  vessels  now  running.  So  when  this  vessel,  the  Qeoffrey  Houghton,  sank  in  the 
channel  she  tied  up  the  tonnage.  The  other  boats  were  heavily  lo^ed  and  could 
not  go  through  the  old  channel. 

Q.  What  are  the  proposed  improvements? — ^A.  Two  plans  are  proposed;  one  to 
widen  the  channel  where  it  is  now  300  feet  to  a  minimum  of  600  feet,  and  have 
no  points  where  it  is  less  than  600  feet;  the  other  is  to  diverge  from  the  present 
channel,  just  below  the  "Sailors'  Encampment,**  and  make  the  West  Neebish 
Channel,  leaving  the  old  channel  300  feet  wide  and  making  a  new  one  300  feet 
wide.  The  latter  is  the  plan  which  the  vessel  men  favor,  as  you  can  not  block- 
ade two  channels  at  once.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  will  get  600-foot 
boats  which  will  blockade  a  600-foot  channel;  but  you  can  not  blockade  two  800-foot 
channels  with  one  disaster. 

Q.  Is  the  Hay  Lake  Channel  navigable  at  night?— A.  Yes;  the  boats  not  loaded 
to  full  capacity  come  up;  but  where  they  are  very  heavily  loaded  they  will  not 
dare  go  down  at  night,  They  wait  until  daylight,  or  plan  their  trips  so  as  to 
reach  the  river  in  the  daytime. 

Q.  Have  you  any  comparative  figures  of  the  traffic  through  the  Soo  locks  and 
through  the  Suez  Canal? — ^A.  I  have  a  table  showing  a  comparison  between  the 
Soo  and  the  Suez  Canal,  as  far  as  traffic  is  concerned.  The  last  figures  for  the 
Suez  were  1897.  The  traffic  through  that  canal,  in  ship  tonnage,  was  7,899,378 
tons.  During  the  same  year  the  traffic  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  was 
18,982,755  tons.  The  traffic  of  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  has  since  increased  so 
that  the  vessel  tonnage  through  it  in  1899  was  21,958.347  tons,  about  2i 
times  the  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  is  open  less 
than  8  months  in  the  year. 
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Q.  Your  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  in  port  are  considerably  more 
than  they  were  6  or  8  years  ago,  are  they  not? — A.  The  methods  of  unloading 
and  loading  boats  are  constantly  improving.  The  lake  season  being  a  short  one, 
and  the  vessels  being  only  in  commission  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  the  ques- 
tion of  dispatch  in  port  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  boats.  The  machinery 
has  been  very  great^  improved  in  the  last  few  years  for  the  handling  of  cargo. 

Q.  How  long  would  the  detention  of  a  boat  be  now  for  unloading,  supposing 
you  got  her  docked  on  arrival? — ^A.  A  vessel  could  come  into  Buffalo  with  260,000 
or  270,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  be  unloaded — she  might  arrive  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, have  her  cargo  unloaded  and  get  a  load  of  coal  and  get  out  the  same  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  When  does  the  lake  season  begfin?— A.  Witii  the 
opening  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw;  about  the  20th  of  April. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  specified  time  in  which  the  insurance  takes  place? — ^A.  Not  for 
the  opening.  As  a  rule  the  insurance  e^roires  on  a  certain  day,  but  season  insur- 
ance Degins  when  the  straits  are  reported  open. 

Q.  Formerly  did  not  the  insurance  on  a  boat  begin  some  time  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  end  about  the  last  of  October? — A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  That  must 
have  been  long  before  my  connection  with  the  lake  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  day  does  insurance  end  now?— A.  There  has  been 
some  variation  in  that  of  late  years.  Some  of  the  policies  expire  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, some  the  5th,  some  run  as  late  as  the  12th.  They  expire  at  noon  of  any  one 
of  those  days.  If  the  vessel  is  on  a  voyage  at  that  time  the  insurance  covers  her 
until  she  completes  the  voyage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.}  Is  there  any  fault  found  with  tho  terminal  or  transfer 
charges  at  Buffalo  now  with  respect  to  g^ain? — ^A.  That  is  a  rather  hard  question 
to  answer.  There  is  always  fault  found  with  all  charges,  but  the  charges  at 
Buffalo  have  been  decreased  during  the  last  2  years;  and  those  that  know  what 
the  charges  are  now,  I  think,  are  not  inclined  to  find  fault  with  them.  The  trans- 
fer charge  on  grain  at  Buffalo  is  only  one-half  cent  per  bushel  now. 

Q.  Is  there  any  combination  of  the  elevators  at  Buffalo? — ^A.  There  is  an  eleva- 
tor association;  yes. 

Q.  How  manv  working  elevators  does  that  association  control? — ^A.  Last  season 
there  were  no  elevators  in  the  association  except  working  elevators. 

Q.  Are  these  elevators  combined  with  reference  to  a  division  of  profits? — A.  The 
elevator  association  last  season  was  an  association  solely  of  working  elevators, 
having  rail  connections;  houses  that  were  not  working  or  that  were  situated  on 
islands  and  that  could  only  unload  into  canal  boats  and  not  into  railroad  cars, 
were  not  in  the  association.  The  elevators  in  the  association  are  some  of  them 
owned  by  individuals,  some  by  companies,  and  some  by  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  this  association  a  joint  stock  concern?— A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  it  a  pooling  arrangement? — A.  It  is  a  pooling 
arrangement. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  elevator  business  of  Buffalo  does  it  control? — ^A.  It  did 
almost  all  the  business  last  year.  A  few  of  the  canal  houses,  not  taken  into  the 
association  transacted  a  little  business  in  taking  grain  out  of  vessels  and  loading 
it  into  canal  boats— but  the  association  did  practically  all  the  business. 

Q.  Do  the  trunk  lines  have  their  own  elevators?— A.  They  have;  most  of  them. 
The  New  York  Central  has  its  elevators;  the  Erie  has  its  elevators;  I  think  the 
Lehigh  Valley  has  none;  the  Lackawanna,  I  think,  has  one  small  elevator;  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  has  its  own  elevator,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  an  elevator. 

Q.  You  say  the  charge  is  now  one-half  cent?— A.  Yes.  That  includes  the 
elevation  of  the  grain  and  10  days'  storage. 

Q.  What  was  tne  old  rate?— A.  The  old  rate  was  seven-eighths  cent. 

Q.  How  long  did  seven-eighths  cent  remain  as  the  rate  there  in  Buffalo? — ^A.  I 
can  not  tell  you  the  number  of  years;  auite  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1898.  In  1898 
there  was  no  association  and  no  fixea  rate.  In  1899  an  elevator  association  was 
again  formed  and  the  rate  was  made  one-half  cent.  It  had  never  been  lower  than 
seven-eighths  cent  before. 

Q.  Is  the  commerce  of  the  Erie  Canal  increasing  or  decreasing? — A.  Decreasing. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason;  railroad  competition? — ^A.  Railroads  have  improved  their 
service  and  lowered  their  rates,  and  the  canal  itself  has  hot  been  improved  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  canal-boat  business  has  not  been  a  profitable  or  pros- 
perous business,  so  there  have  not  been  any  new  boats  built.  Even  if  freight 
rates  materially  advance  now,  there  are  no  boats  to  do  any  large  business  on  the 
canal.  The  number  of  boats  on  the  canal  in  condition  to  carry  grain  cargo  is 
decreasing  every  year  as  the  boats  get  older,  and  there  are  no  new  boats  being 
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built.  The  Erie  Canal  most,  therefore,  is  a  few  years  drop  out  of  the  g^in  bned- 
ness  altogether  unless  some  radical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  canal  is  made. 

Q.  Wl^t  was  the  rate  on  wheat  to  Buffalo  last  season?— A.  It  is  ^fficult  to  say; 
I  can  not  answer.  Most  of  it  is  contracted  through  from  the  West,  including 
lake  and  rail.    It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  rail  rate  east  of  BuffiJo  is. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  rates  made  from  Buffalo  through  to  New  York? — 
A.  There  are  rates  called"  ez-lake  rates"  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  but  I  can 
not  tell  you  what  they  are.    They  vary  according  to  the  rail  situation. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  it  is  impossible  for  the  canal,  in  its  present  condition  and 
the  character  of  the  freight  carriers  on  the  canal,  to  compete  with  railroads? — ^A. 
It  certainly  is  impossible. 

Q.  What  is  the  position  of  your  firms:  is  it  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the 
canal?— A.  Favorable  toward  an  adequate  improvement  of  the  canal.  I  think 
the  general  understanding  amons^  lake  men  and  well-posted  transportation  people 
in  Buffalo  is  that  the  canal  should  either  be  abandoned  or  adequately  improved. 
A  small  improvement  would  be  of  no  use;  it  must  be  built  over  practically — 
modernized. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  sentiment  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  in  reroect 
to  the  improvement  of  this  canal?— A.  There  has  been  a  sentiment  in  the  West 
for  a  deep  waterway  from  the  lakes  to  the  East. 

O.  A  ship  canal? — ^A.  A  ship  canal.  Probably  that  same  sentiment  would  be 
in  favor  of  a  barge  canal  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  bu'ge  canal  could  handle  the 
freight  as  economically  as  a  ship  canal.  Major  Simons  made  a  pretty  exhaustive 
study  of  the  question,  and  he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  freight  can  be  car- 
ried from  the  lakes  to  the  sea  much  more  cheaply  bv  barge  than  by  Bhip  canal. 
In  other  words,  to  put  the  expensive  lake  ship  mto  the  canal  with  its  great  num- 
ber of  locks  and  stops  and  slow  progress  womd  be  a  more  expensive  way  of  carry- 
ing the  grain  than  in  barges  built  cheaply.  The  extra  transfer  would  be  more 
than  made  up  by  the  fact  that  you  were  carrying  the  grain  all  the  time  in  a  vessel 
best  adapted  to  that  use;  that  you  were  carrying  on  the  lakes  in  a  vessel  built 
just  right  for  the  lake  service,  and  on  the  canal  in  a  vessel  best  adapted  to  the 
canal,  and  on  the  ocean  in  a  vessel  best  adapted  for  ocean  service.  In  a  boat 
adapted  to  all  of  these  services  vou  would  lose  in  efficiency. 

Q.  You  had  a  commission  in  New  York  that  paussed  on  this  matter? — A.  The 
State  commission  has  just  reported  to  the  governor,  urnng  the  improvement  of 
the  Erie  Oanid  by  malang  it  11  feet  deep,  with  an  available  draft  of  water  for 
boats  of  10  feet,  and  capable  of  handling  boate  25  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long, 
with  10  feet  draft  of  water,  with  all  the  single  locks  arranged  so  as  to  take  in  2 
of  these  boats  at  once.  The  idea  is  that  tne  boate  would  be  handled  with  1 
canal  steamboat  pushing  1  barge  ahead  of  it,  and  towing  2  behind,  1,000  tons  to 
the  load,  making  the  total  tow  4,000  tons. 

Q.  And  the  prospective  cost  of  that  is  reported  as  how  much,  by  the  commis- 
sion?— ^A.  For  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal  proper  about  $58,500,000,  and 
for  the  Oswego  Canal,  the  completion  of  what  is  called  the  Seymour  plan,  some 
$3,900,000  more,  making  a  total  cost  of  $62,000,000. 

Q.  This  great  commerce  of  the  inland  lakes  and  the  prosperity  that  has  come 
to  those  cities  and  States,  and  the  development  of  all  these  lines,  has  come  from 
the  legislation,  has  it  not,  of  the  National  Government,  so  far  as  navigation  is 
concerned?— A.  Originally  there  was  only  about  9  feet  of  water  in  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  St.  Marys  and  Detroit  rivers;  and,  of  course,  it  was  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channels  and  harbors  that  this  traffic  was  made  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  was  done  by  the  General  Govemment?^A.  Yes. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  depth  at  the  lowest  pointe  between 
Duluta  and  Buffalo,  now? — ^A.  The  Government  is  engaged  in  the  dredging  of  a 
20  and  21  foot  channel ;  20  feet  in  still  water  and  21  feet  when  subject  to  wave 
action ;  but  up  to  date  the  available  draft  is  18  feet  on  the  average. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  tonnage  you  can  use  on  18  feet? — ^A.  The  largest  vessels 
will  carry  about  9,000  tons  of  freight.  The  vessels  now  building  and  that  will  be 
out  this  spring  wiU  carry  about  9,000  tons.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  largest 
cargo  has  oeen  about  8,800  tons. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  United  States  statute  that  protecte  all  lake 
navigation  and  lake  trade? — A.  (Beading.)  *' Section  4  of  the  act  of  1817.  No 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  imported  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
thereof  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  thereof  in-  a  vessel 
belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject  of  any  foreign  power;  but  this  clause 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any  foreign  vessel  from  one  to 
another  part  of  the  United  States,  provided  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
other  than  those  imported  in  such  vessels  from  such  foreign  port,  and  which  shall 
not  be  unladen,  shall  be  carried  from  one  port  or  place  to  another  in  the  United 
States.*'    It  is  a  general  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  coastwise  trade. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  really  the  fonndation  of  the  great  lake  trade,the  fact  that  the 
Canadians  can  not  interfere  with  your  commerce? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  proportion  of  the  commerce  the  Canadians  would  have  carried  on  but  for 
that  statute.  I  might  say  they  do  not  carry  on  much  of  the  foreign  commerce  on 
the  lakes.  The  commerce  between  American  anc^  Canadian  ports  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  vessels. 

Q.  Tne  Canadian  tonnage  cuts  a  small  figure?— A.  Very  small,  indeed. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  figures?--A.  To  show  the  proportion  between  the  business 
done  by  the  .^^erican  and  the  Canadian  vessels:  During  the  season  of  1899, 
through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  CansJs,  American  vessels  earned  96.9  per  cent  of  the 
freight  and  the  Canadian  3.1  ^r  cent. 

Q.  The  Canadians  have  their  own  canal,  have  they  not? — ^A.  Yes.  They  have 
the  free  use  of  our  canal  and  we  have  the  free  use  of  theirs.  While  the  most  of  our 
vessels  take  the  American  canal,  if  the^  find  they  are  going  to  be  subjected  to 
delay  they  go  to  the  other  lock.  There  is  no  charge  by  the  Government  for  the 
use  of  the  canal.  Some  years  ago  a  question  arose  between  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  and  the  Canadian  government  as  to  the  right  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  make  certain  regulations  that  they  were  making  at  the  Welland 
Canal.  They  were  charging  a  toll  of  20  cents  per  ton  on  all  freight  carried 
through  the  Welland  Canal,  but  if  they  carried  the  freight  to  Montreal  they 
rebated  18  cents  of  the  20  cents,  while  if  it  stopped  at  Ogdensburg  or  some  other 
American  port  they  rebated  nothing.  The  LaKe  Carriers'  Association  called  the 
attention  of  the  State  Departnient  to  the  matter  and  complamed  of  it  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Washington  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  State  Department  took  the  ground  that  our  contention  was  well-founded,  and 
complained  to  the  Canadian  government,  and  the  result  was  that,  no  relief  being 
obtamed,  our  Government  made  discriminatingtolls  for  a  short  time  at  the  St. 
Marys  Falls  Canal  against  Canadian  vessels.  That  was  before  the  foreign  lock 
was  completed,  and  as  a  result  of  that  one  season  the  discrimination  at  the  Wel- 
land Canal  was  abolished  and  a  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  was  made  whether  the 
grain  went  to  Montreal  or  Ogdensburg. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Has  there  ever  been  any  eflfort  made  to  control  freight 
rates  on  the  lakes  by  any  kind  of  combination?  Do  you  think  it  is  x>ossible  that 
any  combination  cordd  last  over  one  season? — ^A.  No  effort  has  ever  been  made, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter.  The  boats  are  owned 
by  a  great  variety  of  individuals  and  companies  and  the  business  has  always  been 
on  a  competitive  basis.  No  attempt  has  oeen  made  to  control  it,  and  nobody  has 
ever  thought  they  could  control  it.  There  was  some  talk  2  or  8  years  ago, 
during  a  verv  dull  season,  when  vessels  were  tying  up  at  the  docks  and  making 
no  money,  about  an  effort  to  get  the  vessel  owners  together  and  agree  on  a 
minimum  freight;  that  no  one  would  carry  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate; 
but  no  progress  was  made  and  it  was  given  up  as  impossible.  Aside  from  that  I 
never  heard  of  any  attempt  to  control  freight  rates. 

Q.  From  your  preliminary  remarks  as  to  what  the  association  was  and  what 
purpose  it  had,  borne  out  by  your  answers,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  associa- 
tion, possibly,  is  a  monopoly  itself. — A.  It  owns  no  vessels  and  is  not  engaged  in 
the  transportation  business.  It  is  simply  an  association  of  vessel  owners  to  act 
together  m  matters  of  common  interest.  They  never  have  taken  up  the  question 
of  freights. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association's  purpose  been  to  gain  from  Con- 

fress  and  from  the  National  Government  aids  in  the  way  of  navi^tion  laws? — 
L.  That  has  been  one  of  its  principal  purposes;  but  it  lias  existed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  necessary  private  lights,  maintaining  these  shipping 
offices  and  contracting  with  contractors  for  uniform  prices  for  loading  and 
unloading  lake  freights  of  various  kinds. 

Q.  Now,  where  the  Government  had  neither  erected  nor  maintained  a  light  at 
any  point,  and  navigation  needed  that  light,  did  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
establish  one  and  maintain  the  expense  of  it?— A.  In  some  cases.  Not  in  all 
cases;  but  at  vital  points  in  the  St.  Marys  River  and  Detroit  River  and  St.  Clair 
River,  where  vessels  were  g^ing  through  crowded,  narrow  channels,  and  where 
lights  were  needed  in  the  water,  or  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  were  not  supplied 
by  our  Government  or  the  Canadian  government,  we  have  suT)plied  them  at  our 
own  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smith.)  How  many? — A.  It  varied  from  season  to  season.    A 
number  that  we  used  to  maintain  have  since  been  taken  over  by  our  Govern- 
ment; but  there  are  at  least  6  lights  in  the  Lower  Detroit  River  which  we  have 
maintained  for  the  last  10  years. 
(Testimony  closed.) 
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ABOUKEHT  OF  DAVID  J.  LBWIB  (CnMBESLAHD,  MD.) 

m  FAVOR  OF  THE  PURCHASE  AND  OPERATION  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  RAILWAYS  ENGAGED  IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

The  United  States  Industrial.  Commission, 

Subcommission  of  Transportation^  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  In  response  to  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Kennedy,  dated  Febm- 
axy  28, 1899.  suggesting  that  he  thought  **  testimony  **  from  me  *'on  the  subject  of 
transportation  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  Industrial  Commission,"  I  beg  leave 
herewith  to  present  my  views  on  the  subject  of  railway  transportation.  I  observe 
in  your  syllabus  on  transportation,  section  No.  58,  tiie  query,  ''Ownership  and  opera- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  arguments 
for  and  against  it."  My  contribution  is  intended  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
governmental  ownership  of  all  railways  so  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  An 
impartial  investigation  of  the  subject  has  convinced  me  that  the  following  great 
attainments  may  be  secured: 

First.  The  just  security  of  the  capital  invested  upon  the  basis  of  its  commercial 
worth.    Precarious  securities  will  become  things  of  the  past. 

Second.  Uniformity  and  equality  of  frei/^ht  rates  among  shippers;  the  elimina- 
tion of  quasi  natural  discriminations  as  well  as  willf  uL 

Third.  A  half-cent  passenger  rate  x)er  mile  over  the  entire  country. 

Fourth.  An  8-hour  day  for  all  railway  workers;  and  the  consequent  employ- 
ment of  165,000  of  the  unemployed  to  fill  this  one-fifth  reduction  in  time. 

Fifth.  The  greater  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  by  a 
sensible  application  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  **  parallels,"  etc. 

Sixth.  A  juster  distribution  of  railway  mileage  to  the  population  and  area  of  the 
several  States;  the  grossest  inequality  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  i)resent  system. 

Seventh.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  postal  express,  which  it  seems  might 
be  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  the  post-office,  at  half  the  present  cost  to  the 
public. 

Eighth.  The  institution  of  accident  insurance  for  x>a8sengers,  employees,  and 
frei^t  under  certain  limitations. 

l^inth.  The  emancipation  of  public  men  from  the  evil  influences  of  railway 
**  politics," and  the  attainment  of  free  electionus. 

Tenth.  The  adoption  by  the  GK>vemment  of  punitive  freight  rates,  when  con- 
sidered necessary  to  destroy  existing  trusts  and  discourage  the  formation  of  others. 
■  It  will  be  observed  from  the  reading  of  the  following  chapters  that,  first,  the 
real  railwav  owners  are  justly  protected;  second,  the  shippmg  interests  of  the 
country  fully  secured  under  the  assurance  of  equal  freight  rat^;  third,  that  the 
800,000  railway  employees  will  be  engaged  by  the  prospect  of  an  8-hour  workday; 
fourth,  that  the  general  public  will  be  profited  by  the  half-cent-a-mile  passenger 
rate,  while,  fifth,  every  patriotic  mind  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  better  railway  development  of  the  entire  country,  the  safety  of  railway 
travelers  and  employees,  a  system  of  railway  accident  insurance,  the  institution 
of  postal  express,  and,  finally,  the  elimination  forever  from  our  industrial  and 
political  systems  of  discriminations  in  rates,  rebates  to  favored  shippers,  etc ,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  passes,  railway  lobbies,  alliances  with  trusts,  railway  politics, 
the  corruptions  of  leffislaturee.  etc. ,  which  have  made  the  history  of  our  country 
in  the  last  80  years  almost  too  sickening  for  patriotism  to  read. 

It  is  submitted  that  no  just  interest  of  either  the  railway  owners  or  the  public 
is  attacked,  while  all  the  American  people  are  favorably  engaged  by  the  attain- 
ments which  I  believe  are  easily  reached.  Independently  or  the  conclusions 
deduced  from  a  study  of  the  data  of  rulway  economics  shown  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  reports,  we  have  the  definite  and  uniform  experience  of 
more  than  a  half  dozen  different  nations  who  own  and  operate  their  respective 
railways.  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  Belgium,  British  mdia,  and  each  of  the 
Australian  colonies  have  shown,  by  their  experience,  the  complete  consistency 
and  practicability  of  low  passenger  rates,  equality  of  freight  rates,  reduced  hours 
of  labor,  perfect  freedom  from  *^  politics  "  under  State  ownership  and  operation 
of  their  railways. 
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A  very  dark  prospect  is  presented  to  this  and  coming  generations  unless  we 
imitate  their  prudence  in  our  own  country.  It  is  now  a  fact  recognized  by  all 
observant  citizens  that  the  ''pass"  evil,  the  legislative  lobby,  the  interference  in 
primaries  and  elections,  the  general  preference  of  "trust"  shippers  over  their 
fellow  competitors,  and  the  treasonable  influence  exerted  by  railway  managers 
upon  their  dependent  employees  during  elections,  have  each  and  all  become  per- 
manent features  of  modem  business,  legislation,  politics,  and  private  railway 
management  and  ownership. 

Can  merely  regulative  and  repressive  leg^ation  cure  these  evils  inherent  in  our 
present  system  of  railways?  Twenty  years  of  attempted  regulation  and  repres- 
sion, answer  no.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  the^may  be  cured  by  the  only  means 
competent  to  cure  them,  namely,  the  elimination  of  private  interests,  that  I  have 
submitted  my  testimony  in  favor  of  government  ownership  to  your  commission. 

It  is  always  a  fair  question  in  a  republic,  ''Will  this  proposal  be  popular  among 
the  people?"  My  uniform  conversation  with  them  leaoB  me  to  emphatically 
answer  yes.  They  have  long  despaired  of  good  from  the  present  system,  and 
while  the  studious  generally  commend  the  governmental  assumption  of  powers, 
which  have  long  since  outgrown  the  coexisting  powers  of  the  Republic,  the  others 
have  become  accustomed  to  look  rather  to  some  ill-determined  day  of  revolution- 
ary accounting.  Looking  to  analogous  proposals  we  do  know  that  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  varied  industries,  ranging  from  water,  electric,  gas, 
and  street-railway  enterprises,  have  not  lost  a  single  election  in  any  citv  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  oeen  attended  in  their  practical  operation  by  the  most 
gratifying  success. 

It  is  in  the  hopne  that  your  honorable  commission  will  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
any  proposal  which  convinces  ^our  judgments  of  its  value,  and  in  the  belief  that 
the  perpetuation  of  the  collective  interests  of  a  people  is  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen, 
I  submit  to  your  commission  my  testimony  under  the  invitation  you  have  so 
kindly  given  me. 

Respectfully  submitted.  David  J.  Lewis. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  March  J,  1899. 


The  Railways  and  the  States. 

[Extract  from  sjieech  of  James  A.  Garfteld  in  Oongrress,  June  22, 1B74.] 

Since  the  dawn  of  history,  the  great  thoroughfares  have  belonged  to  the  people, 
have  been  known  as  the  king's  highways,  or  the  public  highways,  and  have  been 
open  to  the  free  use  of  all,  on  payment  of  a  small  uniform  tax  or  toll,  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  But  now  the  most  perfect,  and  by  far  the  most  important  roads 
known  to  mankind,  are  owned  and  managed  as  private  property  by  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  private  citizens. 

In  all  its  uses  the  railroad  is  the  most  public  of  all  our  roads;  and  in  all  the  objects 
to  which  its  work  relates,  the  railroad  corporation  is  as  public  as  any  corporation 
can  be.  But  in  the  start  it  was  labeled  a  nrivate  corporation;  and,  so  far  as  its 
legal  status  is  concerned,  it  is  now  groupea  with  eleemosynary  institutions  and 
private  charities,  and  enjoys  similar  immunities  and  exemptions.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  long  the  conmiunity  will  suffer  itself  to  be  a  victim  of  an  abstract 
definition. 

******* 

It  is  painfully  evident  from  the  experience  of  the  last  few  ^ears,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  States  to  regulste  their  railroads  have  amounted  to  little  more  than  feeble 
annoyance.  In  many  cases  the  corporations  have  treated  such  efforts  as  imperti- 
nent meddling,  and  have  brushed  away  legislative  restrictions  as  easily  as  Gulliver 
broke  the  cords  with  which  the  Lilliputions  attempted  to  bind  him. 

In  these  contests  the  corporations  nave  become  conscious  of  their  strength,  and 
have  entered  upon  the  work  of  controlling  the  States.  Already  they  have  captured 
some  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  them;  and  these  discrowned  sovereigns  now 
follow  in  chains  the  triumphal  chariot  of  their  conquerors.  And  this  does  not 
imply  that  merely  the  officers  and  representatives  of  States  have  been  subjected  to 
the  railways,  but  that  the  corporations  have  grasped  the  sources  and  fountains  of 
power,  and  control  the  choice  of  both  officers  ana  representatives. 

The  consolidation  of  our  great  commercial  companies,  the  power  they  VTield  and 
the  relations  they  sustain  to  the  State  and  to  the  mdustry  of  the  people,  do  not  fall 
far  short  of  Fourier's  definition  of  commercial  and  industrial  feudalism.  The 
modem  })arons,  more  i)owerful  than  their  military  prototypes,  own  our  greatest 
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highways  and  levy  tribute  at  will  on  all  our  vast  industries.  And,  as  the  old 
feudalism  was  finally  conta*olled  and  subordinated  only  by  the  combined  effort  of 
the  kings  and  the  people  of  the  free  cities  and  towns,  so  our  modem  feudalism 
can  be  subordinatea  to  the  public  good  only  by  the  great  body  of  the  x)eople,  acting 
through  their  governments  by  wise  and  just  laws. 

I.— Railway  Capital. 

The  real  railway  capitalist,  that  is,  the  bona  fide  owner  of  railway  stocks  or 
bonds,  is,  I  believe,  to  be  first  considered  in  any  general  legislation  or  social  meas- 
ures undertaken  with  relation  to  our  railroads.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  people 
who  have  in  fact  invested  their  money  in  this  form  of  property,  and  who  are 
entitled  presumably  to  the  same  fruits  of  abstinence  usually  accorded  to  other 
investors.  That  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  such  capital  so  invested  in  rail- 
ways, that  it  is  the  most  useful  in  the  economic  sense,  tnat  it  deserves  the  same 
respect  in  which  we  hold  other  acquisitions  of  wealth,  not  even  the  crimes  and 
misdoings  of  some  railway  managers  will  lead  me  to  deny.  Let  me  say,  then, 
that  I  propose  to  treat  these  owners  of  property  just  as  I  snould  treat  any  other 
investor  or  investment;  that  is,  as  the  general  commercial  world  would  treat  them 
if  it  desired  to  purchase  their  property. 

It  is  a  fact  that  railway  investments,  permanent  though  the  subject-matter  is, 
have  been  almost  the  most  precarious  propertyin  all  the  ran^  of  public  securities. 
One  should  not  expect  this  charge  to  be  true.  The  railway  is  itselr  more  permanent 
than  houses  and  land;  banks  may  go  under,  great  droughts  mav  palsy  the  h^irvests 
of  labor,  forms  of  government  themselves  vacilate,  while  the  railroad  and  its 
traffic  is  almost  as  constant  as  the  currents  of  the  sea.  Laid  deep  and  induring  in 
the  soil  of  the  continent  they  are  physical  facts  more  lasting  m  character  than 
other  propertv,  and  yet  experience  teaches  us  that  the  stock  and  bond  holders  of 
American  railways  are  the  most  uncertain  and  perhaps  the  least  recompensed  of 
all  its  capitalists. 

The  reason  for  this  must  be  found  in  some  other  explanation  than  the  subject, 
matter  of  his  investment.  That  we  believe  is  even  more  constant  than  any  other 
species  of  property.  The  reason  we  believe  to  be  the  inefficiency  of  private  railway 
ownership  and  management. 

THE  INSTABILITY  OP  RAILWAY  CAPITAL. 

At  this  point  I  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  a  list  of  the  80  principal  railviray 
systems  of  the  country,  operating  95,270  miles  of  road,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  almost  frightful  instability  of  railway  capital.     (The  fractions  are  omitted.) 


Name  of  railway. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Chicago.  Burlington  and  Qnlncy 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Chicago  Great  Western 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 

Chicago  and  Northwestern... 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

Chicago.  St.  Paul,   Minneapolis  and 

Omaha 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Erie 

Great  Northern 

Illinois  Central 

Lake  Erie  and  Western 

Lehigh  Valley 

Louisville  and  Northern 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 

Missouri  Pacific 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Klver. 

Northern  Pacific 

Reading 

Rio  Grande  Western 

Southern  Pacific 

Southern  Railway 

St.  Louis  Southwestern 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 

Texas  and  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf , 

Wabash  Railway 

Wisconsin  Central 


Miles  op- 
erated. 


Stock,  U07. ;  Stock,  1896.  Bonds,  1897. 


H. 


Total. 


0,946 
7.180 
2,046 
930 
6,163 
6,486 
3,671 

1,48S 
1,606 
2,271 
4,096 
4.140 

890 
1,255 
6,028 
2,147 
6.368 
2,395 
4,502 
2,515 

620 
6,664 
6,232 
1,2S3 

248 
1,499 
4,388 

901 
1,936 

938 

95,270 


13 
102 

21 

20 
102 
132 

97 


14 

19 
141 
110 

22 

32 

63 

16 

40 
115 

22 

29 

25  ■ 

23! 

12| 
7 


16 

27 

11 

9 

4 


9 

60 

9 

3 

69 

101 

60 

47 

9 

11 
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91 

13 

20 

40 

10 

10 

92 

11 

16 

14 

13 

7 

1 


H. 


19 
125 
72 
18 
120 
143 
114 

94 
21 
16 
180 
115 
23 


65 
14 
46 
124 
61 
23 
32 
36 
10 
7 


10 
85 
12 
9 
83 
113 
80 

65 
10 
11 
122 
96 
12 


90 

120 

90 


142 

113 

95 


44 

10 

22 

105 

35 

15 

23 

12 

7 

3 


18 
4 
1 
4 
1 


20 

36 

13 

9 

4 


8 

3 
6 
1 


78 

115 

76 


128 

106 

88 
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104 
106 
108 

88 

98 
121 

96 

80 

84 
105 

95 

76 

78  ' 

96 
106 

62  j 
106  I 

38  I 


110 
99 

102 
90 
82 
68 

117 
85 
80 
70 
W 
87 
50 
60 
86 
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46 

101 
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100 
118 
118 


85 

113 

80 


168 

112 

94 


138 

108 

84 


116 

106 

105 

106 

92 

110 

119 

103 

89 

93 

112 

106 

86 

80 

110 

124 

88 
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7 


109 
95 

100 

101 
82 
91 

113 
»i 
77 
78 

100 
87 

;o 

60 
96 

116 
48 

104 
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The  total  railway  capital  is  seen  to  fluctuate  in  stocks  anywhere  from  dO  to  800 
per  cent,  and  in  bonds  from  5  to  100  per  cent,  in  each  of  both  years.  Is  this  fair 
to  the  people  who  mnst  invest  their  savings  in  railways?  For  somebody  mnst. 
It  certainly  is  not  good  for  them,  when  theormcipal  flactoates  considerably  above, 
the  expected  interest  It  may  be  contended  that  these  quotations  represent  but  a 
part  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  larger  part  never  changes  hands.  That  is  a  mis- 
t&ke.  According  to  Henry  Clews  &  Ca'a  statement  for  1897,  more  than  60,000,000 
shares  of  railway  stock  were  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  that  year 
alone,  being  more  than  the  full  equivalent  of  the  total  railway  stock.  In  the  same 
year  $500,000,000  of  railway  bonds  were  sold  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
alone.  Crediting  London  (and  an  immense  amount  of  railway  securities  are  held 
there),  Paris,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, Chicago, San  Francisco,  and  other 
cities  together  with  an  equal  amount  for  that  year,  it  seems  certain  the  full  equiva- 
lent of  our  railway  stock  and  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  bonds  were  covered 
twice.  But  can  there  be  any  question  that  sales  on  the  Stock  Exchange  fix  the 
price?  Suppose  the  whole  stock  or  bonds  were  offered,  would  they  bring  more  or 
fluctuate  less?  Now,  as  to  the  proposed  form  of  capital  which  it  is  designed  should 
replace  the  present,  will  it  fluctuate?    The  question  answers  itself. 

Of  course,  Qovemment  capital  will  eliminate  this  evil,  an  evil  that  honest 
investors  should  at  once  correct.  For  just  as  this  great  flela  of  vacillating  values 
is  redeemed  by  the  substitution  of  stable  capital,  tbe  gambler  will  give  place  to 
the  savings  bank  and  sober  thrift.  The  lottery  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  crime 
against  socie^.  What,  then,  can  be  said  for  that  railway  capital  which  necessi- 
tates a  condition  as  much  worse  as  it  is  infinitely  greater  in  proportion.  The  stock 
exchange  may  not  be  blamed.  It  is  the  character  of  the  stocks  and  bonds,  which, 
inspiring  alternately  hope  and  fear,  demoralizes  «ilike  the  minds  of  great  and  hum- 
ble. This  instability  creates  fortune  hunters  who  in  other  circumstances  would 
be  willing  to  live  by  their  work  instead  of  their  wits. 

Railway  stocks  and  bonds  constitute  about  75  per  cent  of  this  gambling  media, 
and  if  they  were  redeemed  as  proposed  a  like  reduction  of  this  crime  and  folly 
must  result.  Besides,  this  propoeiEil  would  seem  to  gpuarantee  the  perfection  of 
capital  bv  eliminating  all  hazard.  It  delivers  this  great  body  of  active  wealth 
from  the  hands  of  anarchy  and  plants  it  forever  in  ^e  realm  of  security.  But 
grant  that  many  who  thrive  in  stock  gambling  may  be  forced  to  work,  will  not 
those  who  fought  so  fiercely  for  financiid  stability  in  1896  apply  their  influence  to 
correct  the  prcKligious  disorder  which  dominates  the  railway  capital  of  to-day? 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  two  railways,  operating  in  a  district  where  one  can 
meet  the  needs  of  society,  represent  only  waste  of  capital,  waste  of  labor,  current 
exx)enditures,  a  double  syistem  of  capital  and  expenditures,  which,  not  enlarging 
the  supply  of  traffic,  must  either  result  in  advanced  rates  to  support  these  charges 
or  fall  with  ruinous  havoc  upon  the  real  owners  of  the  road.  If  they  indeed 
compete,  this  only  hastens  and  aggravates  the  disaster  which  a  false  principle 
applied  to  railway  capital  naturally  insures..  On  the  other  hand,  human  selfish- 
ness can  not  be  safely  trusted  with  a  monopoly  in  the  railway  business  any  more 
than  in  any  other  where  men's  interests  conmct.  Not  a  State  constitution  but 
does  Inhibit  the  granting  of  a  monopoly,  and  yet  competition  in  the  railway  busi- 
ness is  as  impossible,  I  was  going  to  say,  as  a  struggle  between  the  planets.  The 
people  will  not  permit  monopoly  or  a  trusting  of  the  interests  involved,  and  com- 
petition will,  if  in  fact  indulged  in,  destroy  all  the  capital  invested. 

My  proposal,  then,  is  this :  That  the  whole  x)eople  of  the  United  States  become 
the  owners  of  our  railway  capital,  and  thus  establish  complete  harmony  of  inter- 
ests. That  is,  that  the  capital  now  invested  in  the  183,000  miles  of  railway  be 
bought  by  the  Government  at  its  market  value,  and  the  railways  then  operated  on 
the  general  principles  of  our  Post-Office.  This  would  not  be  a  monopoly;  every 
citizen  would  be  a  stockholder  and  equally  enjoy  the  advantages  flowing  from 
such  ownership  and  management. 

The  owners  of  railways  should  not  object  to  this;  they  would  secure  for  their 
property  its  full  market  value,  in  cash,  which  they  could  invest  in  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  such  other  property  as  they  may  think  proper.  It  was 
Daniel  Webster,  I  think,  who  said,  ^  ^  If  a  thing  can  be  done,  a  wise  man  who  knows 
it  can  be  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  how  it  can  be  done.  '*  I  shall  now  endeavor  to 
indicate  '*  how  "it  can  be  done. 

The  first  question  which  will  occur  to  the  thinking  reader  is,  '*  To  buy  the  rail- 
ways the  Government  must  know  how  much  they  are  worth;  how  can  it  determine 
their  value  ? "  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  have  recently 
answered  that  question. 

The  method  adopted  in  Switzerland  (1898)  in  the  purchase  by  that  Government 
of  her  railways  was  to  take  the  net  profits  of  the  railroads  for  10  years,  add  them 
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tc^ether,  then  divide  by  10  to  get  the  annnal  aver^ife  profits,  and  then  capitalize 
anch  profits  at  from  4  to  5  or  6  per  cent.  Thus  anppoee  the  average  annual  net 
profits  were  (1,000.000;  this  sum  capitalized  at  0  per  cent  wonld  make  the  capital 
inveBted  S30,OOU,000,  which  would  tbns  be  the  fnll  value  of  a  railroad  yielding 
Boch  annnal  profits.  Let  oa  then  apply  thia  very  jnst  and  commercial  standard  to 
American  railways,  and  find  what  they  are  worth  on  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  what  it  would  cost  to  pnrchaee  them. 

At  this  point,  then,  let  ns  see  what  the  net  profits  apon  American  Teilways  hare 
been,  i.e.  the  interest  on  bonds  and  the  dividends  on  stock.  The  following  tables 
are  taken  from  Poor's  Kailroad  Manual: 


.capit 
States  frtm,  1871  to  1S97. 

[Prepared lir  Jidm  P.  UeaitT,  editor  ot  Poor's BaHmd  Manual,] 
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From  the  f  orenriog  is  seen  what  the  net  profits  have  been  lor  a  1<    „ 

years.    The  total  interest  paid  on  funded  debt  dorinK  five  years  (1893-1897)  was 
11,322,101,108,  and  the  average  for  each  year  was  just  $344,430,331.    During  same 

rod  the  dividends  paid  on  stock  amounted  to  $438,456,101,  from  which  should 
deducted  $81,817,018  deficita  for  the  years  1894-1897,  making  the  true  net 
profits  applicable  to  stock  $841,6Sd,083,  or  an  average  for  each  year  of  $68,827,816. 
Thua  we  have- 
Average  interest  paid  on  funded  debt,  etc.,  for  five  years  (189ft-1897) 
eqnala  $244,420,221,  which  capitalized  at  5  per  cent  would  make 

the  bonds  worth _ __._ $4,888,404,420 

Average  dividends  paid  on  atock  during  five  yean  (1893-1897), 
$68,337,816,  which  capitalized  at  6  per  cent  would  make  all  the 

stock  wcerth _ 1,188,71»6,»84 

Average  rents  paid  (1866)  for  equipment,  track  yards,  terminals, 
buildings,  etc. ,  equals  $18,463,871 ,  which  capitalized  at  13  per  cent 
equals  uiveetment  of , 321,561,656 

Thus  the  entire  funded  debt,  stock,  and  rented  property  would  be 

capitalized  at 6,348,768,200 

I  shall  treat  this  unount  for  simplicity's  sake  as  six  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
throughout  the  testimony. 

I  have  selected  five  years,  Inswad  of  ten  as  in  Switserland,  becanse  the  amount  of 
railway  capital  has  not  changed  materially  in  that  time,  aa  may  be  seen  from  the 
precedmg  tables. 

As  to  tne  rate  at  which  I  have  capitalized  the  bonds,  it  may  be  said  that  some 
roads  borrow  at  a  lower  rate  than  5  per  cent.  Uy  answer  Is  that  the  rate,  while 
not  true  of  particular  roads,  is  true  for  the  whole.  Looking  over  Eaight  and 
Freeze's  Investment  Guide  for  1898, 1  find  that  while  81  companieehave  soooeeded 
in  borrowing  at  4  per  cent,  yet  198  companies  pay  5  per  cent,  and  Btill  244  more 
pay  0  per  cent  and  over.  So  that  I  believe  a  6  per  cent  capltalizatitm  expresses 
thetrntb  for  the  value  of  the  total  funded  debt  ofall  railways.  In  adjnsting  with 
tbe  bondholders  of  a  particular  road,  the  settlement  would  be  governed  oy  the 
exact  rate  of  such  road,  whether  p-eater  or  less.  As  to  tbe  6  per  cent  capitaliza- 
tion for  stock,  the  same  observations  applv.  The  purpose  is  to  be  just  to  the 
owners.  Bnt  in  order  to  do  this  commercial  methods  mnst  guide  us.  On  the 
markets  of  the  world  a  property  ia  worth  just  what  its  income  vrill  capitalize. 
That  is  the  teat  applied  here. 

It  shonld  be  explained  to  those  not  acquainted  with  commerdal  methods  in  com- 
puting values  of  stocks  and  bonds  that  they  may  be  worth  on  the  market  either 
moreorleee  than  their  face  value.  If  stocks,  for  example,  pay6per  cent,,  thev 
are  at  par;  if  th^  pay  at  the  rate  of  8  par  c«nt  only,  then  they  are  worth 
about  GO  centson  the  dollar;  while  bonds  (rulroad  mortgages)  nsnally  command 
about  an  avera^  interest  of  5  per  cent,  and  are  at  par  when  audh  interest  is 
regularly  paid:  if  the  interest  is  only  half  paid,  the  bonds  sink  correspondingly 
in  value.  As  a  role,  eeourities  eel)  on  tbe  market  according  to  the  rate  of  profits 
they  annually  pay,  with  certainty,  and  their  values  have  no  relation  to  what  tbey 
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cost,  whether  more  or  less  than  their  quoted  price.  It  would  be  unjust,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  any  other  standard  for  coinputins^  the  values  of  railway  stocks  or 
bonds  when  the  owners  bought  them  on  the  market  by  commercial  standards; 
and  it  would  be  equally  unju*<t  for  such  owners  to  ask  any  higher  price  for  such 
stock  and  bonds  than  they  are  quoted  at  as  productive  securities. 

Now,  I  have  indicated  how  the  Government  might  determine  the  value  of  the 
railroads  as  an  entirety.  The  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
compiled  from  the  sworn  accounts  made  b}**  the  companies  themselves,  show 
exactly  the  capitalized  values  of  all  railway  bonds  and  stocks  as  shown  above. 
The  next  query  a  thinking  man  will  make  is,  "How  will  you  determine  the  value 
of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  each  particular  railwav?"  My  answer  is  just  precisely 
as  we  have  determined  it  for  the  whole.  It  will  take  time  and  labor,  of  course; 
all  business  endeavors  do.  But  having  determined  what  it  should  pay  for  the 
roads  as  a  whole,  i.e.,  what  their  stocks  and  bonds  are  commercially  worth,  the 
Government  would  then  take  immediate  possession  of  all  the  roads,  and  settle 
with  individuals  at  its  leisure,  paying  them  usual  profits  during  such  delay. 

I  say  it  would  take  time  to  investigate  the  books  of  each  company  and  deter- 
mine from  its  average  annual  net  profits  the  value  of  irs  stock  ana  bonds.  There 
are  about  1,985  different  companies.    A  year  or  two  would  suffice. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask,  is  not  this  proposal  perfectly  just  to  the  owners  of  the  rail- 
ways? It  would  substitute  an  absolutely  certain  Government  bond  for  their  pre- 
cat^us  bonds  or  stock.  Surely,  then,  real  stockholders  and  bondholders  can  have 
no  objection,  as  such,  to  the  Governmont  ownership  of  our  railroads. 

I  will  not  cite  cases  as  to  what  their  lot  at  present  is,  and  for  years  back  has  been. 
The  American  public  knows  their  sad  history  only  too  well.  The  ( ommon  stock 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  sold  some  years  ago,  I  am  told,  as  high  as  $200 
the  share,  while  in  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  as  low  as  $8.  This  is  bat  one 
road;  but  very  few  of  them  can  tell  another  tale.  The  rule  is  that  railway  securi- 
ties are  the  most  precarious  and  uncertain  of  all  securities  on  the  market.  It  is 
for  that  reason  the  stock  gambler  can  mimic  the  marvels  of  Aladdin.  For  exampl e, 
the  Commission's  report  shows  that  for  the  year  1896,  railway  stock  amounting  to 
$3,667,503,195  paid  no  dividends.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  none  of  this  stock 
represents  a  real  investment.  A  lar^e  portion  actually  was  paid  for.  Then  the 
same  report  shows  that  $860,559,442  in  amount  of  their  bond  indebtedness  paid  no 
interest  whatever;  that  another  billion  paid  only  from  1  to  3  per  cent.  I  append 
hereto  that  statement  to  show  how  deeply  concerned  the  investors  of  this  country 
should  be  In  any  just  proposal  having  for  its  object  a  fair  and  certain  return  to  the 
people  who  put  their  savings  in  railway  property. 

The  Interstate  Commission  reports  show  for  the  years  1895  and  1894,  dividends 
paid  to  stock  of  $85,961 ,500  and  $101,607,264.  It  would  thus  appear  that  my  state- 
ment of  average  annual  profits  on  stock  were  too  low.  But  if  the  reader  will 
notice  in  1895  the  deficit  was  $29,845,241,  and  in  1894  the  deficit  was  $45,851,294, 
and  in  1897  just  $6,120,488.  Thus  the  average  dividend  is  about  as  stated.  Just 
think  of  the  viciousness  of  paying  dividends  that  have  never  been  earned,  and 
refusing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  operation,  in  order  to  pay  such  false  dividends. 
Suppose  a  bank  did  this?    Would  not  the  Government  at  once  close  its  business? 

The  series  of  summaries  which  follows  is  designed  to  show  the  amount  of 
dividends  paid  on  railway  stocks,  and  of  interest  paid  on  ml  way  bonds.  This 
information  is  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  amount  oc  stocks  paying 
no  dividends  and  of  bonds  paying  no  interest,  as  also  the  amounts  paying  at  the 
several  rates  named. 

Condensed  statement  of  stocks  and  funded  debt^  classified  by  rate  of  dividend 

or  interest,  1896. 


Per  ctent  joAA. 


Nothing  paid 
From  1  to  2.. 
From  2  to  3.. 
From  3  to  4.. 
From  4  to  5.. 
From  5  to  6.. 
From  6  to  7.. 
Prom  7  to 8.. 
From  8  to  9.. 
From  9  to  10. 
10  and  above 

Total.. 


Stocks. 


Percent 
of  total 
stocks. 


$3,667, 

38, 

138, 

87, 
290. 

a%, 

204, 

228. 

142, 

5, 

68. 


503,194 
608.850 
160,882 
669.821 
062.078 
3U5.879 
150,574 
390,610 
144.170 
405,736 
230.475 


Funded  debt 

(exclusive  of 

equipmnnt 

trust  oblijn^- 

tions). 


6,226,6^,269 


70.17 
.74 
2.64 
1.68 
5.55 
6.82 
3.91 
4.37 
t.Ti 
.10 
1.30 


100 


^60,559.442 

233.556.930 

499.582.638 

420,346.647 

1,270, 1?2, 766 

1,138,564,031 

573,997.946 

902.806.486 

19,816,000 

15.217,785 

16,412,900 


6.290,033,671 


Per  cent 

of  total 

funded 

debt. 


16.36 

4.42 

8.29 

7.95 

24.  Ul 

21.62 

10.86 

6.72 

.as 

.29 
.81 


100 
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It  will  be  observed  that  nnder  present  management  honest  and  dishonest  stock 
and  bonds  fare  alike  in  the  matter  of  dividends  and  interest.  Stock  and  bonds  for 
whicli  yon  have  paid  full  valne  are  jnst  as  liable  to  receive  or  not  receive  profits 
as  the  like  investments  representing  only  water  and  fraud.  It  is  true  as  a  general 
proposition  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  represents  the  actual  rock- bottom  value 
of  the  roads,  while  the  stock  represents  only  the  chicanery  of  promoters  and 
managers,  use  1  principally  to  gain  control  of  the  roads. 

Again,  bonds  of  railways  no  longer  represent  a  fixed  security,  although  supported 
by  mortgage ;  lor  the  courts  will  not  allow  the  bondholders,  like  other  mortgagees, 
to  sell  the  mortgaged  roads  to  make  their  money. 

It  would  appear  then  that  no  class  of  persons  could  be  more  interested  in  asking 
for  Government  ownership. than  the  real  owners  of  American  railways.  Besides, 
investigation  will  show  that  all  the  life  insurance  companies  and  other  corporate 
investors  require  some  more  satisfactory  and  safe  line  of  securities  than  the 
present  railways  offer.  The  chauj^e  advocated  would  provide  them  with  the  best 
securities  the  world  knows.  Six  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  United  States  bonds 
would  be  ample  investments  for  all  that  class  of  investors,  growmg  every  year 
more  numerous,  who  ask  a  certain  rather  than  a  high  return. 

It  may  be  urged  by  the  overcautious  that  the  financial  operation  involved  in 
the  issue  of  enough  securit  ies  to  purchase  the  railway  capital  (6^  billions  of  dollars) 
would  be  too  great  for  the  Government.  The  answer  is  that  only  a  change  in  the 
form  of  the  present  holdings  would  be  rendered  necessary ;  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
the  present  holders  would  but  exchange  securities;  the  market  would  lie  in  the 
displacement  of  the  old  stocks  and  bonds.  Such  an  issue  would  in  no  true  sense 
involve  the  Government  in  debt ;  the  railway  asset  would  fully  balance  the  lia- 
bility. Taxation  would  not  be  required  either  for  interest  or  principal ;  so  that 
none  of  the  elements  of  indebtedness  proper  would  belong  to  this  operation. 

Finally,  there  ctm  be  no  reasonable  question  that  the  United  States  of  America 
might  market  such  an  issue,  independently  of  the  special  market  created  by  the 
extinction  of  the  old  railway  securities.  And  this  could  be  done  at  the  2|  per 
cent  interest  rate  proposed,  by  fixing  the  term  of  maturity  at  either  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years.  She  has  already  borrowed  at  a  2  per  cent  rate,  and  those  bonds, 
although  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  are  quoted  at  par  (May  24, 
1899).  But  it  is  inc[uired.  Would  that  be  true  of  a  6^  billion  dollar  issue?  In 
answer  to  this  question,  let  us  look  to  the  experience  of  some  other  country,  some 
country  not  esteemed  as  stable  as  our  own, 

I  refer  to  France.  Her  public  debt  now  amounts  to  31 ,094,356,744  francs,  which, 
estimating  the  franc  at  19  cents  in  our  money,  equals  a  debt  of  $5,907,927,781.36. 
The  population  of  France  is  less  than  39,000,000,  making  the  per  capita  debt  about 
$162.  Our  population,  according  to  Government  estimates,  will  just  double  that 
in  1900;  so  tnat,  adding  the  proposed  issue  to  the  subsisting  debt,  the  whole  would 
be  something  less  than  $100  per  head.  Well,  France  pays  3  per  cent  and  her 
bonds  are  above  par.  It  would  seem  that  the  stationary  point  of  interest  on  abso- 
lutely sound  and  immediately  and  universally  convertible  securities  is  somewhere 
between  2  and  2^  per  centum.  That  is  the  lowest  point  at  which  men  will  be 
willing  to  abstain  from  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  their  wealth.  These  condi- 
tions may  be  realized  by  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain*  or  our  own  country. 
It  would  seem  then  that  the  experience  of  France  is  conclusive  as  to^nr  abiliW 
to  float  the  required  issue,  even  regarding  it  as  a  submergence  into  debt.  It 
only  remains  to  suggest  that  these  bSnds  could  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
being  exchanged  for  Treasury  notes  in  time  of  monetary  panic,  and  be  reissued 
by  the  Treasury  on  presentation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  such  Treasury  notes. 
Tliis  would  i)rovide  the  elastic  feature  so  much  desired  in  our  currency. 

A  parting  word  to  the  railway  capitalist.  You  know  not  what  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  you.  Your  turn  may  come  next  in  a  bond  or  stock  disaster 
which  will  steal  away  in  a  single  day  a  quarter  or  half  or  nearly  all  of  your  stock 
or  bond  investment.  The  Supreme  Court  has  warned  you  that  the  roads  can  not 
legally  combine  into  traffic  agreements  to  maintain  rates.  The^  must  compete, 
and  thus  destroy  each  other.  You  know  the  temptation  to  which  each  road  is 
subject  in  its  suicidal  struggle  for  the  other's  lifeblood — to  wit,  its  business.  I 
think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  people  will  not  allow  the  roads  to  combine 
under  private  capital.  How  black  and  hopeless  then  must  be  the  future  for  the 
railway  capitalist. 

II.  Uniform  Freight  Rates. 

The  demand  for  uniformity  in  freight  rates  has  its  basis  in  the  right  to  equal 
justice.  To  deny  this  uniformity  to  the  shipper  is  as  unjust  as  to  deny  him 
equality  before  the  law.    Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  individual 
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justice,  but  of  national  concern.  If  an  anarchy  of  freight  rates  is  to  be  the  lot 
of  American  shippers,  pradence  would  dictate  that  no  investments  be  made  except 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  extraordinary  promise.  Men  will  not  invest 
their  capital  when  a  varying  freight  rate  may  destrov  it  in  a  day,  or  when  such 
uncertainty  destroys  the  basis  of  their  confidence.  Thus  national  industry  will 
suffer;  and  thus  uniformity  of  freight  rates  becomes  the  most  pressing  require- 
ment of  an  industrial  country.  Congress  has  recognized  this  e^senc^  by  consti- 
tuting the  Board  of  Interstate  Commerce.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  so 
far  as  obtaining  the  desired  object  is  concerned  that  board  has  itself  confessed  in 
each  of  its  annuals  a  complete  failure.  The  reason  for  this  is  hardly  abstruse. 
It  is  found  in  the  differing  needs  and  situation  of  each  particular  roaa  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts. 

It  costs  a  given  amount  by  reason  of  location,  distance  between  points,  past 
management,  amount  of  traffic,  population,  etc. ,  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
particular  road.  Another  road  commanding  all  or  some  of  the  same  points  of 
traffic  supply  may  cost  immenselvless  or  immensely  more;  thus,  conditions  being 
different,  uniformity  of  rates  under  the  present  system  is  impracticable;  the  con- 
tending roads  are  not  equal,  and  can  not  enter  the  contest  as  equals.  Then,  again, 
when  some  road  has  sole  control  of  a  point  of  traffic,  but  at  other  x)oint8  a  com- 
petition is  kept  up,  the  point  thus  monopolized  is  discriminated  against  in  order 
to  supply  the  deficiency  at  the  competitive  point;  or  indeed  for  any  other  motive 
that  may  inspire  the  managers  of  1,000  different  companies  among  which  such 
uniformity  is  sought. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  railway  company  commanding  the  traffic  of  a  given  town 
or  district  holds  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  its  commercial  relations  with 
the  balance  of  the  world.  The  roads  bein^  unequal,  their  accommodations  to  the 
point  of  traffic  must  be  unequal,  thus  effecting,  wnether  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
a  substantial  discrimination  against  such  town  or  city.  This  is  a  defect  of  their 
nature  that  no  amount  of  just  or  wise  management  on  their  part  can  repair. 

I  shall  not  go  into  a  louff  indictment  of  the  discriminations  of  a  voluntary  char- 
acter which  have  made  tae  cry  for  uniformity  of  rates  the  most  urgent  require- 
ment of  the  last  20  years.  The  real  owners  of  railways  must  regret  this  con- 
dition as  much  as  the  general  nublic.  Of  the  purx>oeed  discriminations  which 
have  succored  the  childhood  and  nursed  into  vigorous  being  the  principal  trust, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  this  country,  I  will  speak  somewhat  later  on. 

Again  the  thinking  man  will  ask.  How  can  public  ownership  attain  the  object 
desired?    Namely,  uniformity. 

The  interstate  conmieroe  reports  show  that  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  car- 
ried 1  mile  (JEiverage)  was  95,189,032,225  in  1897;  that  the  number  carried  an  aver- 
age of  1  mile  in  lw6  was  95,828,860,278,  being  practically  the  same  freight  carried 
in  both  years.  The  average  earnings  from  the  might  service  for  the  whole  country 
was  for  each  ton  of  freight  carried  just  8.6  mills  in  1896,  while  in  1897  the  average 
charge  per  ton  per  mile  was  8.1  mills.  Now  it  being  thus  well  known  what  the 
average  freight  rate  is,  not  onljr  for  the  whole  country,  but  in  each  of  the  ten  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  Commissioners  have  divided  the  Union,  this  average  rate 
mav  be  adopted  by  the  Qovemment  for  the  determination  of  what  uniform  rate  it 
will  employ  in  the  transport  of  freight — that  is,  generally  speaking,  that  uniform 
rate  would  be  about  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Good  results  in  one  instance  could 
be  made  to  correct  the  deficiencies  m  others;  so  that  single  control  and  manage- 
ment might  equalize  and  reduce  to  uniformity  the  freight  rates  for  the  entire 
country. 

It  would  be  found,  no  doubt,  this  in  matters  of  freight  some  differentiation  would 
be  practicable  in  the  different  freight  zones.  It  is  not  desired  that  freight  should 
be  carried  like  letters,  without  reference  to  actual  cost  of  the  service.  But  perfect 
uniformity  certainly  can  be  reached  by  this  proposal  just  as  certainly  as  it  is  impos- 
sible of  realization  under  the  anarchy  of  railroad  interests  which  now  dominate 
the  freight  traffic.  By  the  way,  no  complaint  of  discrimination  is  ever  made  in 
Germany.  Why?  Manif  estl  v  because  the  reasons  which  make  uniformity  impos- 
sible here,  conflicts  of  railroad  interests,  have  been  removed  there  by  Government 
ownership  and  regulation. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  I  believe,  would  concede  that  Government  ownership, 
and  that  alone,  can  achieve  a  perfect  equality  of  rates.  Certainly  1 ,000  different 
managements  can  not,  even  if  they  desired.  Moreover,  10  years  of  experience 
have  shown  us  that  this  object  can  not  be  gained  through  mere  measures  of 
repression  by  the  board  of  commerce.  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  their 
reports,  he  will  be  satisfied  on  this  i)oint.  The  commission  can  not  bring  about  a 
uniform  classification,  much  less  such  rates.    Hear  them—report,  1897: 
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''As  often  as  this  commission  has  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  a  uni- 
form basis  for  rate  schedules  over  the  whole  country,  whether  in  annual  reports, 
opinions  rendered,  correspondence  had,  or  personal  conferences,  it  has  not  failed 
to  emphasize  tiie  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  for  such  uniformity.  A 
single  classification  is  regarded  essential  to  insure  compliance  with  the  law,  and 
to  promote  greater  economy  in  the  administration  and  conduct  of  transportation; 
it  18  therefore  in  the  interests  of  the  carriers  themselves.  In  no  other  way,  it  is 
believed,  can  the  patrons  of  the  roads,  both  shippers  and  consumers,  obtain  that 
actual  justice  and  equal  treatment  which  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  was 
designed  to  secure. 

''But  since  nothing  has  been  done  by  them  (the  companies)  in  this  direction  for 
more  than  a  half  dozen  years,  since  nothing  is  now  being  done  or  attempted,  and 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  effort  on  their  part  to  accomplish 
this  reform,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  impress  upon  Con^press  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  to  point  out  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  carriers  gen- 
erally to  the  reiterated  requests  of  the  public,  the  Con^n^ess,  and  the  commission, 
and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  single  classification  as  the  basis  for  equal 
rates. 

"  These  considerations  of  the  necessity  for  reform  in  this  regard,  the  universal 
demand  for  a  xmiform  classification,  the  ten  years  of  appeal  to  the  carriers,  by  the 
commission  and  by  Ck>ngres8,  to  adopt  a  consolidated  and  single  system  for  the 
whole  country,  the  'representations'  by  the  carriers  themselves,  their  former 
efforts  to  that  end,  the  energy  at  one  time  displayed  bv  them,  and  the  apparent 
apathy  that  marks  their  attitude  toward  the  subject  to-day,  all  lead  the  commis- 
sion to  the  renewed  recommendation  that  Ck>ngress  provide  for  such  uniformity 
byprompt  and  appropriate  legislation." 

Tne  rates  and  classification  should  be  as  uniform  as  the  railway  gauge.  On  the 
subject  of  rates,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  section  of  the  testimony. 


III.  Cheap  Passbnqer  Rates  and  Railway  Economics. 

A  full  examination  of  railway  data,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  exhaustive 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commission,  will  satisfy  anyone  that  the  passenger  service 
of  the  United  States  is  relatively  too  costly;  and  that  the  high  rates  maintained  for 
passenger  transport  almost  defeat  the  utility  of  this  agency  of  travel  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  American  people.  One  acquainted  with  comparative  railway  freight 
rates  of  Europe  must  concede  that  ours  are  as  cheap  if  not  the  cheapest  in  the 
world.  No  valid  complaint  can  be  made  of  this  average  rate  if  discriminations, 
natural  and  willful,  were  eliminated.  If  two  wholesalers  or  shippers  in  the  same 
city  or  at  different  points  are  uniformly  served,  it  will  be  found  they  will  not  com- 
plain of  freight  rates,  however  high.  If,  on  the  contrary,  one  is  served  at  necessary 
cost  and  the  other  at  half  cost,  it  is  plain  that  the  former  is  as  much  injured  as  if 
doubly  charged;  for  he  is  prevented  from  engaging  with  his  competitor  on  terms 
of  eqtiality.  Thus  equal  rather  than  unjustly  low  rates  is  the  desideratum  among 
shippers. 

It  IS  quite  different  in  the  x>a88enger  service.  There  the  amount  of  traffic  is  not 
fi^ed  by  the  definite  commercial  needs  of  the  people.  The  amount  of  freight  would 
not  be  appreciably  enlarged  by  a  great  reduction  in  the  carrying  cost.  The  amount 
of  coal  and  wheat,  eto.,for  railway  traffic  is  reasonably  certain,  being  limited  to 
the  determined  physical  needs  of  men.  But  travel  on  railways  is  a  variant  quan- 
tity, depending  as  much  upon  the  cost  of  such  service  as  the  need  of  locomotion, 
it  was  found  by  the  Austro-Hungary  Qovernment  that  upon  reducing  fares  40  per 
cent  the  traffic  increased  50  per  cent;  and  so  I  think  it  may  be  argued  that  if  the 
passenger  rates  were  reduced  to  an  average  charge  of  one-half  cent  per  mile  for 
each  passenger,  the  number  of  passenger  miles  would  increase  from  the  13,000,000,- 
000  earned  in  1896  to  at  least  26,000,000,000.  The  percentage  of  increase  would 
even  then  be  smaller  than  was  found  in  the  experience  of  Austro-Hungary;  for 
there  the  reduction  was  only  40  per  cent  aud  the  increase  50  per  cent,  ^ile  here 
che  reduction  would  amount  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  present  rate. 

Nor  would  the  increased  traffic  occasion  any  sensible  increase  of  the  cost.  The 
Interstete  Commerce  Commission's  report  shows  that  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons carried  in  each  train  was  42  for  the  year  1896.  It  seems  this  number  could  be 
doubled  without  affecting  the  cost  of  carriage  by  the  Government.  A  full  train 
is  as  easily  hauled  as  an  empty  one;  and  thus,  generally  speaking,  the  cost  of 
the  passenger  service  would  be  precisely  the  same  whether  18,000,000,000  or 
26,000,000,000  of  passenger  miles  were  accomplished. 
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Beeides,  this  general  redaction  wonld  Imt  sliflrhtly  rednce  the  revenues  of  the 
railways  when  compensated  by  the  costless  and  immense  increase  of  traffic  set 
forth  above.  Charging  an  average  rate  of  2.019  or  2  cents  and  2  mills  a  mile,  as 
they  did  in  1806,  the  service  only  netted  them  on  the  13,000,000,000  passenger  miles 
$260,562,538.  while  the  26,000,000.000  miles  at  one-half  cent  would  have  bron^ht 
$180,000,000;  and  yet  snch  a  reduction  would  add  immensely  to  the  traveling 
facilities  of  70,000,000  of  people.  Let  those  who  would  willf  ally  stand  in  the  way 
of  snch  a  consummation  speak  out  their  objections  or  clear  the  path.  Railways 
were  peculiarly  ordained  for  social  accommodations,  and  the  most  efficient  man- 
agement for  that  purpose  is  entitled  to  demand  control.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
real  owners  of  the  roads  can  have  no  valid  objections;  they  would  be  better  off 
with  Gk>vemment  than  railway  bonds.  Shippers  are  clamoring  for  a  uniformity 
of  freight  rates  which  only  public  ownership  can  attain,  and  now  the  entire  pub- 
lic, it  is  seen,  may  be  secured  a  half  ceut  a  mile  fare.  Shall  then  a  stubborn 
crowd  of  railway  managers  (not  owners)  defy  the  interests  of  every  class  of 
citizenship  merely  to  perpetuate  their  grip  upon  managerial  powers? 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  educational  and  refining  influence  of  general  travel. 
Thi8  method  of  passenger  service  would  bring  the  entire  continent  under  the 
command  of  a  laborer's  weekly  pay.  At  least  DO  per  cent  of  even  the  American 
I)eoi)le  have  never  seen  the  Capitol,  or  even  one  of  our  principal  cities.  It  is  a 
social  crime  to  needlessly  continue  such  a  state  of  things.  And  what  more  effective 
agency  for  socializing  our  citizenship  can  1  e  suggested  than  a  cheap  method  of 
intercommunication.  By  this  means  alone  c:iii  men  find  suitable  location  for  their 
individual  tastes  and  needs.  The  crowding  of  the  colored  population  in  the  South 
might  at  least  be  considerably  relieved;  and  laborers  might  move  from  place  to 
place  in  harmony  with  the  local  demands  of  the  labor  market. 

The  prime  purpose  of  public  railways,  like  the  post-office,  would  be  service.  It 
is  almost  marvelous  what  great  ends  may  ba  accomplished  when  this  principle 
governs  and  the  consideration  of  '*  profit  "is  eliminated.  Institution  or  method 
counts  for  almost  as  much  as  individuality;  and  we  shall  see  how  completely  the 
advantages  of  each  are  reaUzed  by  means  of  public  railways. 

At  this  point  I  deem  it  necessary  to  show  what  I  conceive  will  be  the  revenues 
derivable  under  public  ownership,  what  the  necessary  expenditures  will  amount 
to,  and  generally  to  consider  income  and  expenditures  under  the  present  and 
under  the  projected  system.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  rely  wholly  upon  the  reports 
of  the  Commerce  Commission. 

Here  are  its  summaries  for  1896 : 

Summary  shovying  number  of  employees^  total  yearly  amount  paid  each  class,  and 
average  daily  compensation  of  each  kind  of  employee  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1896,    RaUvxiy  mileage  covered,  181,982, 


Class. 


Q«neral  officers 

Other  officers 

Oeneral  office  clerks 

Station  ai^onts 

Other  station  men 

Enginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  train  men 

Machinists 

Cari>enters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  track  men 

Switchmen,  flasrmen,  and  watchmen 

Telegraph  operators  and  disjiatchers 

Employees— account  floating  equipment 
All  other  employees  and  laM)rera 

Total 


Number 

c%f  Aim- 

Amount  paid 

Daily 

ployees. 

eachcl^. 

wages. 

6,S72 

$12,407,957 

$9.10 

2,718 

5,301,110 

5.96 

**^ 

19,087,816 

2.21 

29,728 

17,060,117 

1.73 

75,910 

89,076,478 

1.62 

86,851 

41,854,3(r7 

3.65 

86.762 

23,724,&54 

2.06 

85,467 

26,758,485 

306 

64,806 

88,879,085 

1.90 

29.272 

19,312,746 

2.26 

38,846 

22,948,686 

2.08 

96,618 

48,407,887 

1.60 

30,372 

17,097,832 

1.70 

169,664 

54,521,113 

1.17 

44,286 

24,950,007 

1.74 

21,682 

13,695,587 

1.03 

5,602 

3.221,290 

1.94 

88,467 

43,396,416 

1.65 

826,620 

46H,824,6.'n 
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Summary  showing  amount  of  trork  done  and  receipts  therefrom. 


Work  done. 


1896. 


Source  of  income. 


1896. 


Passengers  carried 

Passengers  carried  1  mile 

Passengers  carried  1  mile  per 

mile  of  line 

Tonscairied 

Tons  carried  1  mile , 

Tons  carried  I  mile  per  mile  line 

Passenger  train  mileage 

Average  number  of  passengers 

in  train 

Average  journey  per  passenger, 

miles 

Freight  train  mileage 

Average  number   of    tons    in 

train 

Average  haul  per  ton 


511,7588,737 
13,049,007,233 

71,705 

765,801.385 

95,328,360,278 

623,832 

332,854,218 

30 

25.50 
479,500,170 

198.81 
124.47 


Passenger  revenue 

Mail 

Express 

Otner    earnings,  passenger 

service 

Freight  revenue 

Other  eaminga,  freight  service 
Other  earnings  from  operation. 
Unclassifled 


Total  earnings  from  ojper- 
ation 


$266,562,533 
32,379,819 
24,880,383 

6,601.279 

786,615,837 

3,885,890 

28,574,237 

579,388 


1,160.169,376 


Item. 

1896. 

Item. 

1886. 

Revenue     per    passenger    per 
mile cents.. 

2.019 

.806 

fO.98.601 

1.63.337 

Revenue  per  train   mile,  all 
trains 

$1.39.567 

Revenue  per  ton  of  freight  per 
mile cents.. 

Revenue  per  train  mile,  i)aasen- 
flror  trains 

Average  cost  of  running  a  train 
1  mile,  all  trains cents.. 

Percentage  of  operating  «*zpen- 
ses  to  oDerating  Income 

93.838 
67. 2D 

Revenue  per  train  mile,  freight 
trains 

1                                                       i 

1 

SummMLry  of  railuoay  accidents —  United  States, 


Employees. 


Kind  of  accident. 


Coupling  and  uncoupling 

Fatbng  trom  trains  and  engines 

Overhead  obstructions 

Collisions 

Derailments 

Other  train  accidents 

At  highway  crossings 

At  stations 

Other  causes 


Total. 


Others. 


Killed. 

Injured. 

229 

8,457 

47*-: 

3,898 

63 

:^ 

178 

1,(M7 

117 

650 

53| 
24 
92  I 
633  I 


l.Ml 


'  Killed.    Injured. 

I 

I 

27  1 77 

I  39  79 

486  43  68 

160  ,  611  1,026 

1,471  ,  a54  638 

13,433  '       3,332  ,         8,956 

29,068  ,        4,406  ,         5,845 


Summary  showing  classifications  of  operating  expenses  of  railways  in  the  United 

States  for  the  year  ending  June  30^  18DG, 


Maintenance  of  way  and  stractnres: 

1.  Repairs  of  roadway $77,501,103 

2.  Renewals  of  rails 10,419,393 

3.  Renewalsof  ties 21,855,268 

4.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  bridges  and  culverts 16, 347, 620 

5.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  fences,  road  crossings,  signs,  and  cat- 

tle guards  4,049,534 

6.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  buildings  and  fixtures 12, 948, 641 

7.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  docks  and  wharves 1, 948, 636 

8.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  telegraphs 972, 446 

9.  Stationery  and  printing _ 193, 913 

10.  Other  expenses 2,684,407 

Total 148,920,960 
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Maintenance  of  eqiii|(ment: 

11.  Superintendence $4,807,224 

12.  Repairs  and  renewal  of  locomotives 43,150,823 

13.  Repairs  and  renewal  of  passenger  cars 15, 990, 268 

14.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  freight  cars 51,910,309 

15.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  work  cars 1, 049, 314 

16.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  marine  eanipment 1, 245, 109 

17.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  shop  macninery  and  tools 3, 753, 775 

18.  Stationery  and  printing 291,116 

19.  Other  expenses 3,321,494 


ffotal 125,519,432 


Conducting  transportation: 

20.  Superintendence 12,494,620 

21.  Engine  and  roundhouse  men 70,243,683 

22.  Fuel  for  locomotives 69,786,920 

23.  Water  supply  for  locomotives 4,988,998 

24.  OU,  tallow,  and  waste  for  locomotives 2,734,331 

25.  Other  supplies  for  locomotives 1,655,556 

26.  Trainservice 56,182,337 

27.  Train  supplies  and  expenses 11, 233, 426 

28.  Switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen 29, 732, 359 

29.  Telegraph  expenses 14,273,649 

80.  Station  service 55,647,544 

31.  Station  supplies 5,731,378 

32.  Switching  charges—baidnce 2,567,074 

83.  Car  mileage— balance ._ 14,821,688 

84.  Hire  of  equipment 2,326,142 

35.  Loss  and  damage. 5,591,312 

86.  Injuries  to  X)erson8 6,060,690 

37.  Clearing  wrecks 909,188 

88.  Operating  marine  equipment 5,958,607 

89.  Advertising 3,014,518 

40.  Outside  agencies 11,308,133 

41.  Commissions 1,211,298 

42.  Stock  yards  and  elevators 910, 321 

43.  Rents  for  tracks,  yards,  and  terminals _ 12,602,109 

44.  Rents  of  buildings  and  other  property 3, 625, 237 

45.  Stationery  and  printing 4,443,871 

46.  Other  expenses 3,945,620 


Total 414,000,539 


General  exx>enses: 

47.  Salaries  of  general  officers 8,751,208 

48.  Salaries  of  clerks  and  attendants 10,171,801 

49.  General  office  expenses  and  supplies 2, 243, 415 

50.  Insurance 3,215,625 

51.  Law  expenses.. 5,233,788 

52.  Stationery  and  printing  (general  offices) 1,189,892 

53.  Other  expenses 2,484,106 


Total 33,289,835 


Recapitulation  of  expenses: 

54.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 148,920,960 

55.  Maintenance  of  equipment 125,519,432 

56.  Conducting  transportation 414,000,539 

57.  General  expenses 33,289,835 

Grand  total >  721,730, 766 


>  Excludes  $51, 258, 278,  unclassified. 
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Summary  of  receipts  under  Oovemment  ovmership  of  railways. 

Passenger  miles  traveled,  26,000,000,000  at  one-half  cent  per  mile . .  $130, 000, 000 

Tons  carried  1  mile,  95,328,300,278,  at  8yV  mills  per  ton  per  mile. .  786, 615, 887 

Receipts  from  mail  service  in  1897,  $83,754,466 82,379,819 

Receipts  from  express  service 25, 880, 383 

Other  earnings  from  passenger  service 6, 691 ,  279 

Other  earnings  from  freight  service 8, 885, 890 

Other  earnings  from  operation  (not  classified) 28, 574, 237 

Income  unclassified 579,898 

Total  receipts  under  public  ownership 1, 013, 606, 843 

Summary  sfiowing  expenditures  under  public  operation. 

Expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures  $148,920,960 

Expenditures  for  maintenance  of  equipment 125, 019, 432 

Expenditures  for  conducting  transportation 414, 000, 539 

Expenditures  for  general  expenses 33, 289, 835 

Unclassified  expenditures 51,258,278 

Total  as  per  experience  of  all  roads  for  1896. . .        772, 989, 044 

Interest  at  2i  per  cent  on  $6,502,186,396.  United 
States  century  bonds  employed  to  purchase  bonds, 
stock,  and  rented  property  as  set  forth  in  this 
work ..: 162,534,659 

Appropriation  to  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  this  in- 
debtedness in  100  years 25,000,000 

Reduction  of  numl)er  of  hours  of  labor  from  10  to 
8,  by  employing  one-fifth  greater  number  of  men, 
namely,  165,324,  at  same  wages  hitherto  x>aid  for 
ten  hours,  namely,  one-fifth  of  $452,025,455,  ex- 
cluding oflScers 90,205,090 

To  raising  daily  wages  of  169,664  trackmen  from 
$1.17  to $1.30per  day  of  eight  hours "        6,000,000 

Indemnity  of  $2,000,  paid  to  each  employee  killed, 
average  for  1896  being  1,861 3,722,000 

Indemnity  of  $5,000,  paid  each  passenger  killed  on 
roads,  average  being  238  in  1896 1,190,000 

Total  expenses  (without  deduction  of  savings) .     1, 062, 545, 793 

Savings, 

The  following  deductions  must,  however,  be 
made  from  expenditures  for  operation: 

Salaries  of  1,500  railway  presidents; 
superintendents  discharge  their  du- 
ties  $12,000,000 

Law  expenses;  present  law  officers  in 
employ  of  Government  would  suffice, 
besides  90  per  cent,  of  litigation 
would  disappear 5,233,788 

Advertising  would,  of  course,  be  un- 
necessary       3,014,518 

•*  Commissioners  to  seek  for  business  ".      1,211, 298 

Three-eighths  of  salaries  of  general 
officers;  uniform  management  would 
dispense  with  these 3, 000, 000 

Insurance.  No  receipts  credited  by  me 
from  this  source  on  *  *  gross  receipts  " .      3, 215, 625 

Savings  on  printing  and  stationery;  re- 
sulting from  uniformity,  etc.  (one- 
half)  4,300,000 
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Rent,  hire,  equipment,  track  yards,  ter- 
minals, bnildings,  other  property  rent- 
ed; all  these  it^s  are  funded  in  pur- 
chased price  of  roads,  see  page  6,  be- 
ing items  34, 43  in  sunmiary  operat- 
ing expenses $18,463,288 

Item  40  ** Outside  agencies"    11.308,133 

Savings  from  abolition  of  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation        2,000,000 

Exclusive  use  of  shortest  routes 15, 000, 000 

Consolidation,  depots,  staffs,  etc 8, 000, 000 

Savings  by  uniformity  of  rolling  stock, 
accounts,  machmery.  manuracture; 
innumerable  economies  of  a  vast  com- 
pany, under  single  control,  etc 15, 000, 000 

Avoiding  strikes  and  cultivating  better 
spirit  with  emplovees 8,000,000 

Abolition  of  fund  for  legislation,  cor- 
ruption, lobbies,  etc 10,000,000 

Elimination  of  pass  evil,  etc 5, 000, 000 

Elimination  of  private  cars,  etc 1 ,  000, 000 

Total  saving $120,746,642 

Total  net  cost  of  operation,  interest,  sinking' 
fund,  insurance,  etc $941,799,151 

Net  surplus  and  revenue  for  the  Government  from  annual 
operation 71,807,692 

It  will  be  remarked  that  a  great  uniformity  prevails  in  the  annual  amount  of 
business  done,  as  well  as  in  the  receipts  derived  from  this  immense  business. 
Examination  will  show  that  the  amount  of  the  passenger  traffic  has  not  varied 
more  than  7  per  cent  since  1890,  while  the  freight  business  has  preserved  a  slight 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Accidents,  wages,  rates,  and  all  other  features  of 
these  totals  for  the  United  States  maintain  the  same  general  uniformity  from  year 
toyear. 

This  fact  means  much.  It  enables  the  railroad  economist,  like  the  life  insurance 
expert,  to  predict  results  and  predicate  all  reasonable  conclusions  thereon.  This 
is  indeed  the  key  to  efficient  economy  in  railway  management.  While  on  one  road 
the  most  inexplicable  variability  of  results  will  follow  the  year's  operations,  yet 
when  the  entire  system  is  considered  conclusions  are  as  constant  as  the  principles 
of  mathematics.  For  a  comparative  study  of  this  subject,  drop  a  card  to  the  Com- 
merce Commission  for  its  annual  abstract. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  basing  calculations  upon  the  unquestioned  data  of  past  rail- 
way receipts  and  adopting  an  average  freight  rate  of  8.6  mills,  together  with  an 
average  passenger  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  mile,  and  the  other  incidental  receipts, 
the  Government  would  realize  $1,018,606,843.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  seen  that, 
accepting  the  present  cost  of  operating  these  roads,  that  is,  $772,899,044,  and  add- 
ing thereto  the  annual  interest  charge  of  the  $6,500,000,000  of  bonds  necessary  to 
purchase  the  entire  system  (along  with  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from 
10  to  8  per  diem  and  the  consequent  employment  of  165,324  additional  men,  and 
the  insurance  provided)  that  the  Government  would  still  be  ahead,  on  comi>arison 
of  annual  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  immense  sum  of  $71,807,712. 

It  should  be  observed  that  40  millions  of  this  balance  ia  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  elimination  of  State  taxation.  Under  the  proposed  plan  this  revenue 
would  go  to  the  General  Government,  and  not  to  the  States.  In  view  of  the  ever- 
increasing  difficulty  of  securing  Federal  revenues,  and  the  easy  methods  available 
to  the  States,  I  believe  the  Genersd  Government  mi^ht  well  retain  this  revenue. 
Besides,  would  it  be  wise  to  leave  the  railroads  subject  to  taxation  bv  45  States, 
and  about  2,000  different  county  and  municipal  bodies?  Even  if  Federal  juris- 
prudence should  permit  such  an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  taxation,  I  think  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  States  to  resign  this  power  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  weal. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  who  has  followed  the  business  statement  of 
the  roads  as  at  present  conducted,  and  the  second  statement  giving  a  forecast  of 
its  necessary  finances  under  public  ownership,  that  I  have  adopted  nothing  but 
the  experience  of  the  railways  themselves,  saving  some  half  a  dozen  items  in  which 
it  is  claimed  immense  savings  must  result  from  such  public  operation. 
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In  the  statement  of  '^Sommary  of  receipts  tinder  Government  ownership"  I 
assume  that  the  passenger  traffic  wonld  increase  from  13  billions  of  miles  traveled 
to  26  billions,  and  that  no  appreciable  increase  of  expenses  would  result. 

First,  would  passenger  traffic  so  double?  It  wul  be  observed  that  the  rate 
charged  for  such  service  would  be  reduced  from  2  J  cents  to  one-half  cent  per  mile. 
That  reduced  fares  augment  the  traffic  every  excursion  will  testify;  but  I  want 
the  reader  to  consider  the  definite  experience  of  Hungary  on  this  very  point 

Hungary  owns  and  operates  her  railways  as  public  property,  and  here  is  what 
the  British  consul,  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  said  of  a  general  reduction  of  passenger  fares 
in  that  country: 

**The  year  1889  will  be  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  Hungarian  railways,  as  it 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  zone  tariff  on  all  Hungarian  state  railways.  I 
have  on  former  occasions  reported  on  this  subject,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  go  into 
details,  beyond  mentioning  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  cheap  traf- 
fic on  the  1st  of  August,  1^9,  to  the  dlst  of  December,  1889,  the  passenger  traffic 
increased  by  over  -3,000,000  persons,  and  the  gross  receipts  by  over  £50,000.  As 
the  total  number  of  passengers  annually  carried  by  Hungarian  railways  has  not 
heretofore  exceeded  15,500,000,  the  largest  increase  in  five  months  is  remarkable, 
and  would  appear  to  be  of  good  augury  for  the  permanent  success  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. It  is  said  that  no  extra  expense  has  been  incurred,  and  in  fact  that  econo- 
mies have  been  affected  in  the  ticket-issninff  department,  owing  to  the  facilities 
now  afforded  for  obtaining  tickets  at  post-ofoces  and  other  places  in  towns.'' 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  effect  among  the  circumscribed  population  of  Hungarv; 
there  the  reduction  of  rates  was  about  one-half  and  the  augmentation  of  traffic 
about  50  per  cent,  and  the  gross  receipts  are  said  to  have  increased  $250,000. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  then,  that  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  passenger  traffic 
would  result  here  if  the  cost  of  travel  were  reduced  four-fifths?  Not  much.  I 
consider  this  point  settled. 

But  it  may  DO  argued  you  have  allowed  nothing  extra  for  carrying  this  increased 
traffic. 

Well  that  also  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  change  in  Hungary,  accord- 
ing to  the  consul  quoted  above.    Let  us  see  why  this  fact  can  be  true: 

The  interstate-commerce  reports  show  that  the  average  number  of  passengers 
in  eachltrain  moved  in  1896  was  39  passengers;  in  1895,  38;  in  1894, 44;  and  in  1893, 
42;  1892,  42;  1891,  41.  The  report  does  not  give  the  passenger  capacity  of  the 
average  train,  but  we  may  safely  place  it  at  8  oars  to  the  train.  Allowing  50  pas- 
sengers to  the  car  we  would  thus  nave  a  carrying  capacity  of  150  persons  for  each 
train,  or  273  per  cent  more  than  has  been  used  during  the  last  7  years.  It  appears 
that  only  28  per  cent  of  the  passenger  capacity  is  actually  employed;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence that  the  28  per  cent  have  to  pay  for  the  other  72  per  cent,  who  are,  per- 
haps prevented  from  taking  the  empty  seats  reserved  for  them  by  the  high  rate 
which  private  management  exacts.  Now,  it  is  patent  that  an  empty  train  is  as 
expensive  to  haul  as  one  loaded  to  its  full  capacity.  One  hundrecl  and  fifty  pas- 
sengers, each  weighing  150  pounds  would  equal  about  11  tons.  An  engineer  or 
fireman  could  not  tell  whether  such  a  buroen  got  on  or  off  at  the  last  station. 
The  conductor  service  would,  of  course,  remain  tne  same,  and  so  all  other  services 
worthy  of  account. 

Then  so  far  as  ''receipts  under  Government  ownership  "  are  concerned,  ma^  I 
not  say  I  am  justified  in  assuming  an  immensely  increased  passenger  traffic,  with 
no  appreciable  augmentation  of  exx)enditure8  on  that  account. 

As  this  is  the  only  item  in  **  receipts  "  which  differs  from  the  past  experience  of 
the  companies  themselves,  I  think  I  may  safely  pass  on  to  the  account  for  '*expendi- 
tures  and  maintenance,"  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  estimating  the  amount  of  necessary  exx)6n8es  I  have 
adopted  the  past  experience  of  the  companies,  just  as  in  the  account  showing 
"receipts." 

The  first  item  of  difference  in  "  public  expenditures,"  as  compared  with  the  past 
expenses,  is  a  saving  of  $165,000,000  in  the  annual  interest  charge.  That  results 
from  the  simple  and  indisputable  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  can 
borrow  monevat  one-half  the  rate  at  which  nearly  2,000  disorganized,  struggling, 
mismanaged  frequently,  and  antagonistic  railways  can.  The  3  per  cent  bonds  of 
the  United  States  are  now  quoted  at  from  8  to  9  per  cent  above  their  face  value; 
and  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $6,500,000,000, 
providing  a  safe  investment  for  100  years,  would  be  easily  negotiated  at  a  2^  per 
cent  rate  of  interest.  Thus  the  interest  charge  would  unquestionably  be  cut  in 
two,  and  $165,000,000  annually  saved. 

The  next  items  of  difference  are  two  charges  to  expenses  of  operation,  involving 
an  outlay  of  $90,205,090  and  $6,000,000,  respectively.  The  first  is  over  and  above 
the  amount  now  paid,  and  is  incurred  in  oraer  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  from 
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10  to  8  per  diem  for  all  employees  except  officers.  I  do  not  intend  to  grow  elo- 
qnent  on  this  topic,  bnt  I  snomd  like  to  emphasize  the  prndence  of  alleriating  the 
damages  and  dangers  of  railway  industry  by  this  greatly  needed  reform.  The 
resnltmg  safety  to  life  and  property,  the  immense  opportunities  which  this  reduc- 
tion of  hours  would  open  to  those  relieved  (800,000  men  and  their  family  associa- 
tions), and,  over  and  above  all,  the  165,000  now  unemployed,  who  would  thus  find 
means  of  decent  self-support,  are  subjects  which  I  shall  only  suggest  in  their 
infinite  potentialities  of  individual  betterment  and  national  progress. 

Besides,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  society  would  not  conduct  the  rail- 
ways upon  the  minimum  wage  sc^e.  Some  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  or  increase 
of  wages  would  be  among  the  most  worthy  ends  at  which  the  nation  might  aim. 
Indeed,  the  railway  workers  may  safely  expect  that,  like  their  brother  workers 
of  the  post-office,  they  will  be  paid  according  to  their  work,  not  according  to  the 
barometer  of  the  overcrowded  labor  market. 

I  have  added  $6,000,000  to  the  expenditures  to  cover  an  increase  of  wages  for 
trackmen,  of  from  $1.17  to  1.80,  numbering  about  170,000  in  the  United  States. 
Small  wages  may  not  always  make  small  men,  but  only  herculean  character  will 
be  able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  an  average  family  of  5  on  $1. 17  a  day.  If  one 
stops  to  consider  the  awful  labors  of  these  trackmen,  burned  by  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  frozen  by  our  winter  winds,  working  10  hours  with  bent  backs  from 
"  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,"  it  would  seem  that  the  railway  mana- 
ger who  first  established  this  rate  and  thus  compelled  his  competitors  to  follow 
him,  has  a  heart  that  *'  would  shame  hell  in  its  palmiest  days."  This  increase  of 
wages  to  the  trackmen  would  be  in  addition  to  the  reduction  of  the  day's  work 
from  10  to  8  hours. 

I  have  also  allowed  an  item  to  cover  insurance  for  emplo^rees,  allowing  them 
$2,000  when  killed  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  This  subject  needs  no 
argument,  and  I  will  make  none.  An  allowance  of  $5,000  is  made  for  each 
passenger  killed.  An  allowance  of  $2,000  to  the  non-treepassers  who  may  be 
killed  upon  the  railways  should  also  be  made.  So  ^^reat  a  loss  is  too  much  for  the 
individuals  composing  a  family  alone  to  bear;  and  where  the  deceased  is  himself 
innocent,  society  may  well  make  this  appropriation  for  the  people  killed  on  her 
railways.  Some  distinction  might  be  made  between  children  and  others,  but  that 
some  provision  ought  to  be  made  above  that  provided  by  suits  for  negligence  most 
men  will  agree. 

I  now  come  to  the  '* savings"  which  it  appears  to  me  would  result  from  the 
unified  management  of  railways.  Why  do  railways  insist  upon  a  uniform  gau^? 
Is  it  not  for  the  economy  it  inaug^urates?  Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  uniformity 
of  management  will  be  equally  prolific  of  advantage  in  the  active  operation  of 
the  roads.  The  first  item  of  this  kind  which  I  submit  would  be  saved  is  $12,000,000 
for  some  1,500  railway  presidents.  This  does  not  imply  that  we  believe  the  roads 
will  be  able  to  get  along  without  competent  brains  and  training  to  superintend 
them.  Outside  of  this  item,  some  $10,000,000  is  allowed  for  "superintendence." 
The  fact  is  that  railway  presidents  in  most  instances  represent  the  financing 
rather  than  the  actual  management  of  railroads.  The  superintendents  are  usually 
trained  railroaders,  while  me  president  is  the  fellow,  with  the  largest  amount  of 
stock. 

There  are  exceptions,  doubtless,  but  with  uniformity  and  no  clashing  of  interests 
among  the  different  branches  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  '*  railroad  president"  func- 
tion will  pass  away.  Superintendence,  of  course,  will  be  even  more  useful  than 
now,  in  its  highest  sense,  but  the  item  for  that  has  not  been  impaired  by  this  deduc- 
tion. Law  expenses,  advertising,  commissions,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
$12,500,000  (see  statement),  would  absolutelv  pass  away.  Litigation,  the  biggest 
element,  is  the  child  of  private  interests  in  railways,  and  whatever  remained  could 
be  attended  to  by  the  regular  officers  of  the  Qovernment.  As  to  insurance,  the 
Government  would  do  its  own;  besides,  nothing  has  been  credited  in  '"receipts" 
for  this  item,  which  would  make  it,  therefore,  an  improper  charge.  I  have  cut 
the  item  for  stationery  in  two.  With  uniformity  in  the  forms  of  stationery  and 
their  manufacture  in  large  amounts  at  least  50  per  cent  could  be  saved. 

The  next  item  is  $18,463,288,  which  is  credited  as  a  saving  on  rent,  hire,  equip- 
ment track  yards,  terminals,  and  other  proper^  rented  by  the  companies.  All  this 
has  been  funded  and  is  charged  up  in' the  6i  billions,  which  would  purchase  all 
this  rented  property,  so  far  as  necessary,  along  with  the  roads  themselves;  so  that 
this  item  can  not  be  disputed. 

Here  follow  9  items,  amounting  to  70  millions,  all  of  which  speak  for  themselves. 
They  are  of  necessity  more  or  less  conjectural  as  to  details,  but  the  principle  upon 
which  they  would  certainly  be  saved  is  the  unquestionable  value  of  associative 
labor  and  capital  over  antagonistic  and  anarchic  effort.  Every  trust  seeking  to 
combine  and  prevent  division  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  business  is  a  living 
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proof  of  the  eternal  value  of  cooperation  and  the  futility  of  conflict;  besides,  in  the 
statement  of  *'  expenditures"  by  the  present  companies,  you  will  find  an  item  of 
$52,000,000  charged  up  to  operating  eiroenses  which  can  not  be  classified,  that  is, 
the  character  of  which  the  companies  have  refused  to  make  known  to  the  Inter- 
state Commission.  They  ma^  have  some  reason  for  this.  It  seems  to  be  the  money 
spent  by  the  roads  to  get  business,  etc. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  alone  in  mv  contention  of  the  certainty  of  the  savings 
to  1)0  effected  in  ''operating  ezx>enses.''^  I  be^  leave  to  appeal d  the  estimate  of  a 
railway  man  who  has  written  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis,  formerly 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  on  a  Chicago  road,  in  his  work  in  favor  of 
Government  ownersnip  makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  savings  which  would 
result: 

Prom  consolidation  of  depote  and  staffs ,  $20,000,000 

From  exclusive  use  of  shortest  routes 25, 000, 000 

Saved  on  free  passes 30,000,000 

From  the  abrogation  of  the  commission  evil 20, 000, 000 

By  dispensing  with  high-priced  managers  and  stafib. 4, 000, 000 

By  disbanding  traffic  associations 4,000,000 

Dispensing  with  presidents,  etc 25,000,000 

By  a)x>lishing  all  out  local  office  solicitors,  ete 15, 000, 000 

Of  five-sevenths  of  the  advertising  account 5, 000, 000 

A  few  of  Mr.  Davis*s  estimates  far  exceed  what  my  study  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce reports  would  lead  me  to  believe  mi^ht  be  realized.  He  computes  a  total 
of  160  millions  as  being  within  the  economies  of  railway  operation  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  all  the  innumerable  eliminations  which  must  follow. 

My  effort  has  been  in  all  cases  to  discount  rather  than  dilate  or  amplify  the 
savings  on  public  operation,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  I  have  under- 
statecT  the  economies  which  must  certeinly  follow  the  introduction  of  universal 
principles  into  the  management  of  our  great  railway  system. 

IV.  Future  Railway  Development. 

The  statement  given  above  shows  a  balance  in  the  railway  treasury  each  year  of 
some  $70,000,000.  In  this  connection  we  should  not  forget  how  important  the 
railway  is  to  modem  life.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  public  roads  for  every 
purpose  of  practical  life;  and  if  our  country  is  to  develop,  it  can  only  be  by  a 
prudent  and  steady  extension  of  her  railway  service.  I  should  suggest,  tiierefore, 
the  importance  of  some  competent  guaranty  in  this  matter.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  regarding  our  immense  railway  milea^  that  we  forget  the  immense  tracts  of 
country  that  have  no  such  accommodations,  and  whose  resources  are  rendered, 
thus,  beyond  the  reach  of  men. 

.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  *'we  have  twice  too  many  railways,  and  yet  not  half 
enough."  I  have  no  complete  data  at  hand  going  to  show  the  amount  of  socially 
unnecessary  railways,  but  the  useless  duplications  of  competing  roads  must  indeed 
be  great.  In  Allegany  County,  Md.,  where  I  write  this  paper,  there  are  four  rail- 
ways when  two  would  abundantly  meet  the  needs  for  which  railways,  like  public 
highways,  should  be  built.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  capital  now  invested  in 
railways  is  wasted  in  such  duplication. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what  must  continue  to  happen  if  the 
roads  are  to  remain  in  private  hands.  For  example,  a  road  now  running  from 
Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Baltimore  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  presumably  because 
the  traffic  will  not  sustein  the  regular  bonded  interest  charge.  And  yet  it  is  now 
in  contemplation  by  certain  **  West  Virginia  interests*'  to  x>arallel  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  along  this  very  line. 

Thus  is  railway  capital  systematically  wasted  by  *^ private  interests''  which  are 
incompetent  to  realize  the  highest  needs  of  society.  Who  would  suggest  parallel- 
ing the  county  roads?  And  where  is  the  political  economist  who  must  not  recog- 
nize in  railway  duplication  a  prodigious  waste  of  the  national  resources? 

We  know  that  private  intereste  have  seemed  to  justify  this  improvidence  in  the 
past,  and  it  can  not  reasonably  be  esrpected  that  this  inherent  defect  of  private 
railway  capital  will  pass  away  but  with  the  '*  interest "  of  its  master.  In  short, 
nothing  but  the  General  Government  ownership  of  the  railways  can  reconcile  the 
national  demands  of  political  economy  with  the  highest  service  and  advantage  to 
the  individual  citizen;  so  that  the  proposal  of  this  work  stands  finally  confirmed 
if  only  with  reference  to  the  generid  claims  of  national  economy  of  capital. 

How  different  the  situation  would  be  if  social  service  were  the  only  test  applied 
in  railway  building  as  well  as  management.    The  building  of  new  railways  should 
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be  determined  by  general  considerations  of  social  and  national  character.  Sav  a 
given  mileage  to  a  given  an^onnt  of  territory  and  population.  The  average  mile- 
age to  the  10,000  of  population  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  just  26  miles: 
and  yet  the  actual  distribution  of  mileage  throughout  the  country  bears  no  sort 
of  harmony  with  any  unit  of  comparison.  This  fact  is  another  inherent  short- 
coming of  private  railways.  Only  social  as  opposed  to  private  methods  can  cor- 
rect it. 

Comparison  showing  unequal  distribution  of  railway  mileage  in  fourteen  States. 


Name  of  State. 


California 

Florida 

Utah 

North  Dakota.. 
North  Carolina. 

Wisconsin 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

New  Hampshire 

Arkansas 

Minnesota 

Missoari 

Iowa 


Railroad 
mileage  to 
the  laoOU 
inhabit- 
ants. 


37.38 
71.88 
60.06 
123.18 
19.29 
32.06 
U.U 
21.23 
14.56 
28.67 
20.22 
42. 2B 
22.04 
89.82 


Population 

to  100 

square 

xnlles. 


775 

728 

268 

280 

3,330 

8,096 

10,672 

9,010 

4,647 

4,181 

2,127 

1.064 

8,886 

3.446 


Railway 

mileage  to 

lOU  square 

miles. 


3.24 

6.76 

1.67 

8.60 

7.19 

11.32 

13.19 

21.41 

7.66 

13.42 

4.82 

7.74 

9.62 

15.36 


Per  cent 

ofdif- 

ferenoe. 


77 
113 
67 
63 
83 
81 
70 


I  have  thus  shown  that  in  the  comparison  for  some  14  States  Florida,  under 
identical  conditions  with  California,  has  77  per  cent  greater  mileage;  North 
Dakota  113  per  cent  greater  than  Utah;  Wisconsin  57  per  cent  greater  than 
North  Carolma ;  Ohio  62  per  cent  greater  than  Maryland ;  Kentucky  83  x>«r  cent 
less  than  New  Hampshire ;  Arkansas  81  per  cent  less  than  Minnesota,  and  Mis- 
souri 70  per  cent  less  than  Iowa.  The  States  compared  are  in  effect  identical  in 
their  population  to  the  area  compared,  except  that  in  each  case  the  State  having 
such  excess,  in  the  distribution  of  mileage,  has  the  smaller  population  to  the  area, 
thus  still  iurther  augmenting  the  excess  enjoyed.  It  is  true  that  the  railway 
manager  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for  this  discriminaMon  against  States.  Private 
interests  build  for  themselves  not  for  society.  And  yet  the  discrepancy  is  so  ter- 
rific that  if  such  a  policy  were  attempted  in  taxation  the  suffering  States  would, 
indeed,  secede. 

Yet,  still  tiie  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  railway  mileage  is  quite,  if 
not  fully,  as  disastrous  to  the  States  named  as  if  thev  were  compelled  to  pay  all  the 
taxes  of  the  favored  ones.  This  subject  has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
been  studied  by  any  public  man.  It  certainly  deserves  their  attention.  A  great 
deal  of  this  excessive  distribution  to  some  States  may  consist  of  **  parallels 'and 
useless  duplication.  In  that  case  the  inequality  could  be  readily  remedied  under 
public  ownership.    No  roads  would  be  built  but  from  social  considerations. 

States  and  counties  thinking  themselves  entitled  to  greater  railway  accommoda- 
tion could  bond  themselves  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction  of  new  roads  under 
the  supervision  and  to  be  operated  by  the  General  Government ;  if  the  roads  were 
justified  by  the  supply  of  traffic,  then  the  prudence  of  their  construction  would 
appear,  when  the  General  Government  would  assume  the  bonds.  If  such  roads 
failed  to  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  operation,  the  local  body  would  have  to  remain 
liable  and  accept  the  responsibility  of  its  own  desires.  At  the  same  time  they 
could  not  be  sufferers ;  for  the  construction  of  a  road,  even  at  the  points  of  low 
traffic,  would  inure  to  their  benefit  in  improved  land  values,  which  could  thus  be 
made  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  investment.  Some  objection  has  been  made  to 
nationalization  on  the  ground  that  *  Apolitical  roads"  would  be  built  where  the 
traffic  would  not  justify  it.  I  am  quite  sure  the  institution  ontlmed  above  would 
prevent  that.  The  local  body  should  be  made  first  responsible;  and  only^in  the 
event  of  thetraffic  justifying  the  investment,  i.  e.,  paying  cost  of  operation  and 
interest,  should  the  Government  accept  responsibility.  In  this  way  the  needed 
new  roads  would  be  built  by  local  initiative  and  responsibility,  and  the  Govern- 
ment preserved  harmless. 

Thus  again  we  see  the  anarchism  which  prevails  in  railway  distribution ;  only 
to  be  compared  with  an  equal  anarchism  of  rates,  fares,  dividends,  and  public 
service.    There  is  no  data  obtainable,  but  I  would  wager  a  dare  that  there  is  no 
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Bnch  disproportion  In  the  distribntion  of  the  public  roads  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  as  little  reason  for  one  as  the  other ;  and  besides  the  immense  development 
that  would  result  from  devoting  the  capital  now  used  for  useless  duplications  of 
railways  to  opening  up  accommodation  for  the  backwoods  farmers  and  others,  an 
equally  great  object  would  be  attained  in  preserving  some  principle  of  balance  in 
railway  distribution. 

I  think,  then,  I  may  safely  add  '*  Development  of  the  country"  as  one  of  the 
urgent  arguments  in  favor  of  railway  socialization. 

V.  Safety  of  Railway  Passengbbs  and  Employees. 

I  only  desire  to  suggest  on  this  topic  that  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
deaths  and  injuries  on  American  railways,  as  compared  with  the  same  in  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  (government  railways),  is  enough  to  intimate  mayhem  and 
murder  as  the  principal  object  of  railroad  management  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  figures  are  for  the  year  1890  in  each  country,  the  average  journey  being  24 
miles  in  this  country  and  16  miles  in  the  others. 


Number. 


Passengers  carried: 

United  States 

Germany 

Austria- Hungary 
Hen  employed: 

United  States 

Qermany 

Austria-Hungary 
Other  isersons: 

United  States 

Germany 

AustriarHungary 


482,480,866 

4a»,066,2S0 

68,688,088 

749,801 

*      840,668 

166,468 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Number. 


286 

46 

4 

2,451 
454 

156 

3,608 
226 
163 


Proportion.    Number. 


1:  1,721,786 
1:  9,262,092 
1:  17,109,r34 


1: 
1: 
1: 


806 

750 

1,067 


2,425 

236 

58 

22.396 

2,011 

570 

4,206 
205 
110 


Proportion. 


1: 
1: 
1: 

1: 
1: 
1: 


208,064 
1,805,328 
1,201,300 

83 
160 
202 


RECAPITULATION. 


.^ ^^^.^^^____^-_~ . 

United  States 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 


'    Total 
killed. 

Total 
injured. 

6,886 
726 
223 

29,027 

2.452 

788 

Is  this  terrible  comparison  justly  drawn  between  public  and  private  ownership 
of  railways?    I  candidly  believe  it  is. 

About  a  year  ago,  when  the  railways  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  an  extension  of  the  time  to  complete  the  air-brake  and  patent  coupler 
appliances,  it  was  argued  that  the  poorer  railways  could  not  afford  to  exx>end  the 
money  necessary  under  the  law.  Of  course,  it  would  be  almost  useless  for  the 
more  solvent  roads  to  do  it  unless  the  conditions  were  made  universal  in  this 
respect:  and  so  with  *'x>oo^  railways"  (and  such,  indeed,  many  of  them  are,  10 
per  cent  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  etc.)  these  great  measures  of  safety,  with  even 
an  act  of  Congress  commanding  them  to  be  done,  have  dragged  along  from  year 
to  year  defying  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  of  law. 

But  if  the  railways  were  the  property  of  the  people  that  act  of  Congress  would 
have  been  an  appropriation,  and  in  2  years  these  great  measures  would  have  been 
finally  realized  as  facts.  I  do  not  propose  to  denounce  the  individual  roads  for 
1  his  neglect,  nor  grow  eloquent  over  the  carnage  and  slaughter.  But  this  state  of 
things  must  stop.  If  there  is  any  other  means  than  public  operation  which  can 
achieve  this  end  1  have  not  heard  of  it. 

I  only  want  to  add  on  this  topic  a  common  observation.  Many  of  the  accidents 
are  attributed  to  overwork.  1  oelieve  that  the  reduction  of  the  day's  work  from 
10  to  8  hours  will  completely  remove  this  trouble. 

Besides,  when  the  roads  are  socialized  improvements  in  safety  appliances  can  at 
once  be  utilized.  Only  the  fact  of  their  utility  needs  be  satisfactorily  determined; 
after  that  the  improvement  would  follow,  of  course. 
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VI.  A  System  op  Railway  Accident  Insuilance. 

The  principle  of  insnrance  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  dominion  of  chance  and 
accident  over  the  lives  of  individnal  workers.  It  is  eminently  just  that,  where 
a  person  accepts  a  particular  work  for  himself  and  society,  when  the  unfore- 
seen happens  his  partner  society  should  share  with  him,  €UKX)rding  to  their 
relative  capacitor,  the  losses  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  Whether  con- 
sciously or  not  It  is  a  fact  that  the  railway  employee  and  society  are  partners,  and 
the  terrible  afflictions  which  the  former  has  to  beiBkr  ought  to  be  distributed  as  far 
as  possible  ratably  to  the  partnership  liability.  It  is  shamefully  unjust  that  the 
relatively  weak  individual  should  bear  alone  '*  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune."  All  civilized  Governments  recognize  the  obligations  of  society  in  this 
respect  by  providing  x>ension8  for  the  victims  of  their  only  great  industry— war, 
war  hardly  as  ferocious  to  legs  and  lives  as  the  railway  traffic. 

Here  is  the  proof.     (United  States.) 

Table  of  railway  carnage^ 


Year. 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
189-3. 


Killed. 


5,282 
5.823 
6,335 
7,029 
7,14T 


Injured. 


25.888 
28,309 
28,027 
33,881 
36,653 


I 


Year. 


1898. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


Total. 


Killed. 


7,346 
6,447 
6,136 
6,267 


57,812 


Injured. 


40,398 
81.880 
33,748 
81,814 


288,601 


Does  this  difference  between  public  and  private* management  arise  out  of  per- 
sonal malevolence  of  railways  on  this  side  or  the  water?  Certainly  not.  It  arises 
out  of  a  difference  of  methods.  What  is  the  only  known  difference  of  method? 
Ours  are  private  railways  and  the  German  '*  government''  owned  and  operated. 
So  much  for  the  value  of  institution.  Individuality  may  enjoy  a  great  helpmeet 
in  wise  methods  or  institutions.  It  will  be  remarked  by  the  reader  that  there  is 
a  striking  uniformity  of  death  and  accident  during  9  years  given,  taking  substan- 
tial increase  into  account.  That  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased  number  of 
men  at  work.  Now,  this  fact  of  uniformity  is  of  invaluable  Importance  in  the 
scheme  of  railway  insurance  proposed.  With  a  practical  foreknowledge  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  way  of  accident,  the  Government  could  well  discharge 
the  dutv  of  society  in  this  partnership  of  the  laborer  and  the  public  well-being. 

I  shall  not  indicate  here  what  compensation  should  be  made  in  each  class  of 
accidents.  It  should  be  liberal  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  induce  indifference  to 
personal  safety,  as  some  might  argue.  What  I  particularly  desire  to  say  is  that, 
under  the  Government,  certain  and  adequate  insurance  could  be  had  because  it 
would  be  master  of  all  the  facts.  Under  the  dispensation  of  1 ,985  different  railway 
companies  no  half  satisfactory  provision  can  be  made.  My  proposal  is  that  the 
Government  should  bear  half  the  cost  of  sustaining  sufficient  insurance;  that  the 
emplovee  should  bear  the  other  half.  That  in  addition  thereto  crippled  employees 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  educate  themselves  for  the  sedentary  employments 
about  railways,  should  pass  examinations  as  to  their  fitness  to  hold  clerical  posi- 
tions, and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  they  should  enjoy  a  preference  for  the 
employment  for  which  they  were  fit. 

It  may  be  said  in  answer  that  so  far  as  insurance  is  essential  it  exists  in  the 
numerous  casualty  companies  which  are  anxious  to  write  policies.  That  is  so,  but 
they  are  so  grossly  inemcient  that  they  defeat  the  purpose  of  insurance.  I  mean 
by  the  charge  of  inefficiency  that  they  charge  more  than  two  prices  for  their 
insurance,  and  thus  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pressing  poverty  of  the  more 
than  half  million  railroaders  who  need  it.  Besides,  the  railwavs  should  pay  one- 
half  of  the  insurance,  a  thing  they  will  never  do  while  some  olT  them  are  too  poor 
to  employ  patent  couplers  and  air  brakes,  saving  legs  and  lives  instead  of  insuring 
them. 

I  have  said  the  casualty  companies  are  inefficient  because  of  their  charges. 
There  are  some  29  of  these  comx)anies  in  this  country,  and  here  is  their  business 
statement  for  the  year  1898: 

Summary  of  29  companies^  taken  from  Standard  Publishing  Company,  ifistirance 

statistics. 

Gross  assets 149,866,711 

Gross  liabilities 30,779,478 

Surplus  to  policy  holders 19,107,244 
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Premiums  received  during  1897 $16,018,536 

Dividends  paid  during  1897 604,132 

Losses  paid  during  1897 6,393,741 

Gross  amount  at  risk  December  31,  1897 2,672,380,735 

It  will  be  observed  that  they  charged  $16,018,536  in  premiums;  while  all  they 
paid  out  to  the  insured  was  $6,393,741.  Every  casualty  company  will  show  this 
low  ratio  of  '"losses"  to  *'  premiums.'*  iUghteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  in 
no  sense  an  exceptional  year.  It  thus  appears  that  they  only  paid  back  to  the 
people  who  sought  their  insurance  39  per  cent  of  what  they  exacted  for  insurance; 
in  other  words,  the  railway  employee  would  have  to  pay  60  per  cent  more  than 
actually  necessary  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  his  insurance.  It  is  patent  that 
railway  insurance  of  railway  subjects  would  not  cost  more  than  6  per  cent  to 
administer  it  in  conjunction  with  the  railway  finances.  It  only  costs  that  amount 
to  administer  the  '*  sick  .invalid,  old  age,  and  accident  insurance  "carried  on  by  the 
(German  Government  for  its  laboring  population.  (See  Pouri;h  Special  Rejiort, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Now.  if  yon  add  to  the  39  per  cent  6  percent,  to  cover  governmental  cost  of  admin- 
istration, the  total  cost  will  be  just  42  per  cent  of  the  sum  now  necessary  with  the 
casualty  comx)anies.  Dividing  that  between  the  railroads  and  the  mdividual 
employee  the  cost  would  be  just  21  per  cent,  or  one-fifth  of  the  amount  now  neces- 
sary to  insure  with  casualty  companies  and  secure  compensation  for  his  individual 
loss. 

At  the  same  time  the  traveling  public  could  avail  itself  of  this  institution,  and 
have  the  fortunate  travelers  cooperate  with  the  unfortunate  in  amending  pecu- 
niarily the  misadventures  of  railway  locomotion. 

I  need  hardly  argue  that  the  present  companies  will  never  adequately  correct 
this  great  evil.  The  ** fellow-servant"  rule  of  law  excuses  them  absolutely  from 
any  responsibility  to  their  employees,  and  when  a  passenger  or  a  freight  disaster 
happens  the  sufferer  has  usually  a  lawsuit  instead  of  insurance.  If  he  secures  a 
verdict  he  divides  it  with  his  lawyers,  unless  it  has  previously  been  consumed  in 
api)eals  to  higher  couri». 

Vn.  Postal  Express. 

The  demand  for  a  parcel  post  and  Government  assumption  of  the  express  system 
has  long  attained  the  point  of  almost  universal  desire.  Of  its  convenience  for 
commerce  and  the  accommodation  of  the  people  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to 
speak.  My  remarks  upon  this  subject  will  be  confined  to  showing  that  if  the 
Government  should  undertake  the  railways  this  service  would  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  think  I  shtJl  be  able  to  show,  besides,  that  the  express  service  under 
the^e  circumstances  could  be  conducted  at  half  the  present  cost  to  the  general 
public;  that  allowing  the  same  railway  charge  for  carrying,  which  Is  at  present 
paid  by  the  express  companies,  and  adding  thereto  the  cost  of  distribution  in 
connection  witn  the  post-office,  the  service  would  be  almost  as  greatly  improved 
in  the  matter  of  delivery  as  in  the  reduction  of  rates. 

Mr.  Weir,  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  stated  before  a  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  that  the  usual  compensation  paid  by  the  company  to 
the  railroads  was  **  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts;"  they  guaran- 
teed that;  that  in  some  cases  it  might  rise  to  50  or  even  60  per  cent.  (See  Con- 
gressional Record,  May  6, 1898,  and  Senator  Pettigrew's  speech  of  that  date. ) 

It  would  appear  that  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  express  service  goes  to  other 
sources  than  railway  carriage,  viz,  to  independent  offices,  warehouses,  staff  offi- 
cers, accounts,  dividends,  handsome  salaries,  etc.  The  only  service  performed 
by  them  which  is  of  social  utility  is  delivery  by  wagons  in  the  larger  cities. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  if  conducted  between  a  government  railway  and  a  gov- 
ernment post-office  this  necessary  service  could  be  reduced  to  itsmostefficientand 
economical  basis;  and  the  necessary  cost  of  delivery  in  connection  with  postal 
matter  decreased  so  that  the  whole  service  might  be  had  for  just  50  per  cent  of 
the  present  cost. 

Besides,  the  present  express  companies  carry  on  a  wasteful  (socialiy)  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  This  means  the  multiplication  of  rents,  accounts,  dividends, 
salaries,  wagons,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  be  eliminated  by  the  socialization  of  the 
service.  For  example:  An  intelligent  driver  of  an  express  wagon  in  a  town  of 
some  18,000  people,  upon  being  asked  as  to  the  number  of  wagons  necessary  for 
the  delivery*  of  express  matter,  replied:  **We  have  altogether  5  wagons  run- 
ning; there  are  2  different  companies.  If  one  company  had  the  whole  business 
3  delivery  wagons  would  do  the  work  just  as  well."  This  is  the  testimony  of  a 
man  who  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  but  did  not  know  the  writer's  object  in  asking 
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the  question.  I  consider  it  fair  to  expect  that  the  post-office  could  conduct  this 
service,  in  connection  with  public  railways,  at  about  one-half  of  the  rate  now 
reqiiired  by  the  private  companies. 

I  will  not  argue  this  question  further.  It  is  merely  incidental  to  the  proposal 
for  public  railways.  If  we  should  get  them  the  express  system  would  come  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  we  can  not  get  the  railways,  I  fear  the  express  service  had 
as  well  be  left  where  it  is;  for  the  example  of  the  carrying  of  the  mails  and  the 
charge  exacted  therefor  under  private  ownership  of  the  railways  leads  me  to  think 
that  instead  of  ''40  per  cent"  the  railways  would  secure  about  80  per  cent  for 
carrying  the  express,  and  thus  in  effect  defeat  the  other  economies  of  postal 
management. 

Vni.  A  System  op  Railway  Civil  Service. 

I  believe  no  person  has  ever  advocated  public  railways  but  in  the  same  breath 
to  demand  the  most  ri^d  enforcement  of  genuine  civil  service.  I  should,  indeed, 
be  quite  the  last  to  omit  this  requirement,  urgent  in  every  public  employment, 
bat  especially  urgent  in  the  operation  of  a  system  so  intimately  concerned  in  our 
industrial,  social,  individual,  and  national  life.  I  conceive  the  system  of  civil 
service  to  aim  at  the  maintenance  of  merit  in  the  active  work  of  the  Government. 
In  that  respect  I  regard  the  system  of  railway  civil  service  not  so  much  a  measure 
tending  to  insure  as  high  an  order  of  ability  and  devotion  as  we  hitherto  have  had, 
bnt  as  an  adjunct  to  the  service  which  must  immensely  improve  it  over  what  we 
have  known  in  the  past. 

Consider  a  few  suggestions  on  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  inter- 
ferences with  legislatures,  county  and  city  public  functionaries,  courts,  as  manv 
believe,  as  well  as  Congress,  will  pass  away  with  the  private  interests  which 
inspire  them.  Passes,  discriminations,  overbonding  and  stocking,  building  upon 
one  community  at  the  expense  of  another,  etc.,  must  disappear  with  the  interests 
which  render  them  profitable.  We  have  only  one  possible  apprehension  left  then. 
"The  roads  will  get  into  politics."  I  think  it  but  a  fair  question  to  ask.  Where 
are  they  now?  What  is  meant  by  this  objection  is  that  employment  will  become  a 
matter  of  partisan  selection. 

Well,  let  us  see  what  this  can  mean  at  worst.  Out  of  the  826,620  men  employed 
in  1896  only  5,373  were  general  officers.  Other  officers  were  2,718,  and  here  the 
"offices'*  cease,  unless  clerks  (26,828)  and  station  agents  (29,723)  are  included. 
Of  offices,  about  one-half  would  be  abolished  as  unnecessary,  so  that  at  most  there 
would  remain  not  more  than  5,000.  I  believe  no  one  will  contend  that  the  other 
820,000  employees  would  be  in  danger  from  this  influence.  No  firemen,  engine- 
men,  station  men,  conductors,  train  men,  machinists,  carpenters,  shopmen,  track 
men,  etc.,  would  be  in  peril  of  their  employment  from  political  desires  at  Wash- 
ington. Thus  it  is  eeen  that  the  subject-matter  of  railway  employment  does  not 
offer  the  same  temptations  as  other  activities  of  the  public  service.  Besides  the 
"ofi^ces"  which  are  now  dealt  out  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  railway 
"president"  and  "board  of  directors,"  being  incidents  of  private  ownership  of 
stock,  etc.,  will  be  dropped,  and  thus  the  only  nook  which  your  "office  seeker" 
could  fill  will  be  out  of  reach.  Real  and  responsible  appointments  could  not  be 
taken  except  by  those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  railway  service.  Nature 
would  protect  us  from  the  attack  of  the  office  seekers.  There  would  be  no 
"  offices  "  to  give.  Not  even  your  sleek  politician  could  dispatch  a  train,  adjust 
a  schedule,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  stand  in  any  peril  from  his  desire  to 
engineer  or  watch  a  switch.  If  he  endeavored  to  foist  himself  on  the  railway  man- 
agement, an  indignant  public,  solicitous  of  their  lives  and  limbs,  would  either 
ridicule  or  hound  him  oit  the  earth. 

The  fact  is  that  the  elimination  of  "  private  interests  "  would  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  this  abuse.  The  general  public  knows  that  this  evil  exists  to-day  in  its 
very  worst  form  in  private  railway  management.  The  railway  president,  who  is 
he?  Not  10  in  100  are  experienced  railway  workers.  Their  merits  and  appoint- 
ments are  usually  ascertained  by  their  "stock."  They  are  not  selected;  they 
appoint  themselves,  and  hold  their  positions  as  long  as  they  hold  their  stock.  And 
in  other  cases  are  they  not  systematically  chosen  to  "  protect  ceiiiain  interests?  *' 
Saving  a  few  small  roads  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  your  railroad  president 
is  invariably  the  representative  of  "certain  interests,"  not  a  railroad  man,  but  the 
agent  of  a  clique.  How  seldom,  very  seldom,  do  we  see  a  railway  president  who 
"rose  from  the  ranks  up." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  under  public  ownership,  with  an  efficient  commission 
having  charge  of  all  the  * '  superintending  service,'*  great  lawyers  and  great  bankers, 
adepts  in  their  own  calling,  would  not  be  seen  in  such  appointments.    A  system  of 
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rules  conld  be  readily  arranged  providing  for  competitive  examination  in  knowl- 
edge of  railway  operation  linKed  to  life  service  as  a  railway  worker;  and  thus  con- 
iinmg  the  ** superintending  service"  to  real  railway  men,  your  politician  would  be 
effectually  excluded.  The  commission  would  also  have  charge  of  freight  rates, 
passenger  fares,  the  building  of  new  roads.  When  the  limit  of  their  ability  to 
attend  to  their  duties  had  been  reached,  other  boards  with  definite  powers  and 
duties  would  begin.  Each  member  might  be  sworn,  like  a  judge,  to  allow  no  con- 
sideration but  merit  and  the  good  of  the  service  to  kifluence  him  in  his  conduct  or 
appointments. 

With  the  railway  service  confined  to  railway  men,  no  one  being  eligible  to 
advancement  but  some  railwayman  who  had  passed  the  required  examination,  and 
who,  as  in  the  post-office,  had  least  errors  marked  to  him  in  his  last  department, 
the  possibility  of  partisan  selection  is,  I  submit,  effectually  removed. 

But  let  us  see  what  a  vista  of  hope  this  arrangement  would  insure  the  railroader. 
The  head  of  the  service  being  supplied  exclusively  from  the  service  itself,  every 
railroader  of  spirit,  intelligence,  sooriety,  and  ambition  might  look  forward  to  pro- 
motion, and  we  can  readily  see  how  this  spur  would  wake  to  life  the  latent  ener- 
gies, aptitudes,  and  ambitions  of  almost  the  entire  rail  way  service.  Their  promotion 
should  be  made  conditional  upon  their  attaining  the  highest  marks  in  their  previous 
functions,  along  with  the  required  preparation  for  the  one  to  which  they  seek 
advancement;  and  in  this  way  the  most  powerful  motives  of  human  nature  could 
be  brought  into  play  for  the  perfection  of  railway  operation. 

The  merit  system?  Yes.  Not  because  we  desire  the  roads  run  as  well  as  now, 
merely,  but  because  we  desire  to  cure  the  nepotism  which  is  more  rampant  in  rail- 
way management  to-day  than  it  is  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  public  serv- 
ice. We  desire  civil  service  for  the  same  reason  we  desire  lower  passenger  rates, 
and  we  propose  public  ownership  because  we  know  it  alone  will  give  ns  both. 

With  the  systematizing  of  this  great  service  on  the  lines  of  the  highest  economy 
will  come  a  tendency  to  a  thorough  renovation  of  all  the  public  departmenta. 
Not  that  they  are  more  in  need  of  it  than  the  private  enterprises  of  the  country, 
for  I  am  sure  it  will  ba  found  upon  enlightened  comparison  of  the  public  service 
with  the  private  that  the  palm  of  highest  efficiency  must  be  rendered  to  the  post- 
office  as  on  the  whole  the  best-managed  industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
Look  over  the  list  of  annual  failures  shown  in  the  Government's  business  annuals 
and  there  will  be  found  an  average  bankruptcy  among  private  business  enterprises 
of  some  $200,000,000  every  year  for  the  last  20.  And  this  terrific  waste  and  ravage 
does  not  include '  *  the  bad  debts  "  of  an  individual  character,  but  only  such  failures 
as  are  of  general  concern  and  are  reported  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  It  is  far  from 
true  that  the  business  of  the  Government  is  less  successful  than  that  of  private 
enterprise.    The  opposite  assertion  is  nearer  just. 

I  have  only  to  add  under  this  title  that  no  difficulty  has  been  found  among  other 
nations  in  applying  economic  methods  to  publfc  railway  management,  hi  Ger- 
many, .\ustria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  India,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  Russia,  and,  indeed,  in  all  countries  that  have  tried  the  proposal  of 
this  work,  no  word  of  discouragement  is  heard  on  the  matter  of  **  civil  service." 
People  naturally  expect  a  rigid  management  on  just  business  principles,  and  in  no 
single  case  has  there  been  a  word  of  complaint. 

But  this  should  make  us  none  the  less  urgent  in  the  demand  for  nonpartisan 
control  of  the  department  of  railways;  and,  let  me  sa^  again,  the  idea  has  never 
been  advanced  but  in  conjunction  with  the  emphatic  requirement  of  such  a 
principle. 

IX.  The  Test  op  Past  Experience. 

"Experience  is  the  best  of  teachers.  We  are  always  prone  to  look  for  prece- 
dents."' The  facts  are  that  every  possible  species  of  political  government  has 
made  the  experiment  of  public  ownership— some  54  diflcerent  countries  now  own- 
ing their  railways,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part. 

One  of  the  first  features  observable  in  the  results  of  this  svstem  is  the  complete 
absence  of  the  corruption  and  monopolies  which  grow  out  of  our  system. 

Another  is  the  fact  that  in  some  countries  the  railway  traffic  is  made  a  source 
of  political  revenue.  In  Germany  in  1890  the  net  profits  were  38^  per  cent  of  the 
entire  railway  receipts,  or  $119,159,147.51  revenue,  and  this  immense  sum  was 
turned  into  the  imperial  treasury.  It  is  attested,  too,  that  the  net  profits  of  the 
G^erman  S5^stem  have  increased  41  per  cent  during  the  10  years,  while  wages  are 
said  to  have  been  increased  1.21  per  cent  over  the  wages  of  private  management. 
On  third-class  fare  in  that  country  one  may  ride  4  miles  for  a  cent,  and  10  miles 
on  the  Berlin  road  for  a  like  amount. 
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The  experience  of  Belgitim  is  like  that  of  Germany,  according  to  Vail,  who  has 
written  an  excellent  work  on  this  subject.  There  fares  and  freight  rates  have 
been  reduced  one-half  and  wages  of  employees  doubled  under  government  opera- 
tion. The  net  profits  for  1891  were  111,318,175.  In  New  Zealand  the  roads 
vielded  a  net  profit  of  $2,179,473  In  1893,  while  the  advantages  which  are  said  to 
have  accrued  to  the  colony  in  cheapened  transx)ortation  are  inestimable. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  government  owns  2,351  miles  of  railways,  which  in 
1893  returned  a  profit  of  $9,565,868.  The  value  added  to  public  lands  would  more 
than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  her  roads.  This  is  equally  true  of  all  the  other  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  In  Australia  one  may  ride  1,000  miles  first  class  for  $6.50,  while 
workingmen  may  ride  3  miles  for  1  cent.  Yet  wa^s  are  from  25  to  80  per  cent 
higher  than  in  this  country,  while  the  working-day  is  but  8  hours. 

In  Hussiasome  6,800  miles  are  public,  which,  together  with  the  new  Siberian  line, 
make  11,000  miles.  This  entire  distance  may  be  covered  for  $50,  being  less  than 
a  half  cent  per  mile,  through  an  unsettled  and  almost  uncivilized  country.  The 
net  return  to  the  Government  in  1891  was  $25,000,000.  All  the  other  railways 
revert  to  the  Czar  in  periods  from  35  to  85  years.  Workingmen  there  regularly 
ride  at  the  cheap  rate  of  $6  for  2,000  miles.  In  France  the  railways  revert  to  the 
republic  in  specified  periods. 

The  exi)erience  of  Austria-Hungary  tallies  with  the  rest.  Her  net  profits  from 
railways  in  1888  were  $50,457,822.  But  since  that  year  immense  changes  have 
been  made.  The  *'zone"  has  been  substituted  mainly  for  the  per  mile  rate,  each 
zone  increasing  in  breadth  as  the  total  journey  is  an  extended  one.  Mrs.  Marion 
Todd,  in  her  work  '* Railways  of  Europe  and  America,"  gives  an  exhaustive 
description  of  this  institution. 

Thus  we  have  the  project  tried  and  tested  by  every  kind  of  government. 
Whether  in  the  most  radical  democracies,  like  the  Australian  colonies,  or  in  the  most 
untoward  despotism,  like  that  of  Russia,  whether  among  the  people  professing  the 
endowments  of  western  civilization  or  among  the  Hindoos  or  Japanese,  the  experi- 
ence of  each  and  all  attests  the  immense  advantage,  as  well  as  the  practicability, 
of  the  public  railway.  Institutional  lines  can  not,  then,  be  drawn  upon  its  advo- 
cates, for  under  every  kind  of  political  institution  has  this  system  been  tried 
with  the  one  result,  elimination  of  the  rottenness  of  irresponsible  private  power 
and  an  immensely  augmented  public  service.  Experience,  then,  would  seem  to 
favor  nationalization. 

Professor  Ely  informs  us  that,  without  exception,  every  man  he  met  in  Germany 
considered  the  test  of  experience  as  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  public 
ownership.  **Even  those  who  were  once  bitterly  opposed  to  the  undertaking  are 
now  convinced  of  their  error,  and  no  one  wishes  to  return  to  private  ownersnip." 

It  seems,  then,  in  our  case  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  being  behind  the  age. 

X.  Trusts— Destruction  by  Punitive  Freight  Rates. 

It  has  becom  ealmost  a  universal  principle  in  pathology  that  the  most  effective 
method  for  curing  a  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  inoculation  of  the  patient  with 
its  virus.  The  business  men  and  observers  of  events  well  know  that  the  parent  of 
trusts  has  uniformly  been  a  preferential  freight  rate.  The  Standard  Oil  is  a  well- 
known  example  of  this  fact;  and  anyone  who  cares  to  know  the  definite  relations 
of  this  company  to  preferential  freig^ht  rates  may  be  well  referred  to  a  most 
excellent  work  by  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  entitled  **  Wealth  against  the  Commonwealth." 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  last  10  ^ears  that  civil  prohibitions  are  simply  meaning- 
less as  against  those  great  combinations  of  wealth.  In  the  last  few  oavs  we  have 
seen  offered  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Ohio  a  straight  bribe  large 
enough  to  have  subsidized  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  Imown  kings  in  history. 
Monnett  has  proved  stronger  than  the  Standard  Oil,  but  I  am  afraid  to  think 
how  many  have  in  the  '  ast  and  how  many  will  in  the  future  yield  under  so  pro- 
digious a  burden.  How  few  have  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  moral  endurance, 
like  physical  endurance,  has  its  well-defined  limits;  that  while  some  may  bear  the 
small  burden  and  others  the  greater,  that  still  for  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
race  the  limit  of  endurance  is  reached  far  below  the  point  at  which  these  great 
monsters  can  disburse  their  bribes.  Moral  endurance  has  itslimits,  just  like  physi- 
cal endurance;  and  while  a  strong  man  may  bear  up  under  a  burden  of  500 
E)unds,  yet  if  the  load  is  raised  to  a  ton  in  weight  he  will  be  crushed  to  atoms, 
ittle  wonder  is  there  that  the  moral  instincts  or  the  masses  have  taken  fright  at 
these  omnipotent  forces  of  corruption;  and  great  indeed  should  be  the  anxiety  of 
Americans  in  every  station  to  curb  and  overpower  these  organizations,  already 
more  potent  than  any  of  the  peace  powers  of  the  Republic. 

To  this  end  I  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make.    If  preferential  freight  rates  were 
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the  means  of  lending  economic  streneth  to  theee  great  monsters,  then  pnnitive 
freight  rates  may  most  certainly  be  made  the  means  of  their  nndoin  g.  Let  there  be  a 
commission  whose  duty  shall  be  to  determine  when  an  industrial  organization  has 
become  a  trust.  With  the  Government  owning  the  railroads  ( and  this  suggestion  is 
only  made  upon  that  condition),  the  production  of  such  trusts  could  be  so  discrim- 
inated against,  on  the  principle  of  our  protective  tariffs,  that  the  trusts  must  soon 
give  way.  The  conmiission  having  determined  that  certain  subjects  of  transporta- 
tion were  the  productions  of  a  trust,  it  could  then  issue  its  orders  to  every  freight 
agent  in  the  Union,  commanding  them  to  impose  100  per  cent  additional  for  the 
tran^)ortation  of  such  freight,  or  prohibit  its  transportation  entirely,  if  it  were 
found  that  consumers  might  rely  upon  another  market.  In  this  way  society  would 
be  meeting  one  economic  fact  with  another;  and  history  should  have  taught  us 
by  this  time  that  economic  factors  are  the  only  ones  with  which  to  do  intelligent 
battle  with  other  economic  factors.  A  punitive  or  prohibitive  freight  rate  would 
BO  harass  the  operations  of  the  trust  that  it  could  not  reach  its  market,  and  volun- 
tary dissolution  would  follow  the  application  of  such  a  force. 

These  trusts  have  been  recognized  by  the  statutes  of  the  Union  and  by  the  com- 
mon law  from  time  immemorial  as  crimes  against  the  law.  The  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  such  measures  as  punitive  and  prohibitive  freight  rates  might  be 
unconstitutional  is  hardly  called  for.  The  Constitution  certainly  was  designed 
to  punish  crime  and  not  to  protect  it.  The  clause  therein  relating  to  interstate 
commerce  applies  to  legitimate  and  laudable  commerce,  to  be  determined  by  Con- 

fress,  and  where  an  article  or  manufactured  product  were  being  unlawfully  pro- 
uced  and  vended  the  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  interstate  commerce,  would  have 
the  clear  and  unquestioned  power  to  prohibit  such  traffic.  The  Louisiana  lottery 
is  an  example  of  constitutional  principles  when  applied  to  unlawful  avocations; 
so  that  I  do  not  perceive  any  valid  legcU  objection  to  the  practice  of  punitive  and 
prohibitory  freight  rates. 

I  think  it  is  not  an  assumption  to  say  that  if  the  proposal  of  Government  rail- 
ways were  supported  only  by  the  incidental  prospect  of  the  discouragement  and 
destruction  olT  trusts,  the  American  people  would  be  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of 
this  measure.  Certainly  they  have  long  despaired  of  lawsuits  under  antitrust 
legislation,  for  they  well  know  that  the  administrators  of  the  law  are  helpless  in 
their  practical  impotency  as  against  malefactors  who  possess  the  only  active 
powers  of  effectiye  government— that  is,  direct  power  over  the  millions  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

X.  Objections  Considered. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  few  objections  which,  when  an  objector 
is  found,  are  sometimes  made  against  the  proposed  system  of  national  railways. 

The  most  general  of  these  is  the  one  expressed  in  the  aphorism  **  The  least  gov- 
ernment is  the  best  government."  I  do  not  think  this  maxim  applicable  to  the 
subject;  for  in  a  literal  sense  railway  administration  is  hardly  government.  The 
adage  was  bom  in  another  age,  in  response  to  censorships,  government  expurga- 
torials,  imprisonment  for  debt.  State  religion,  and  all  the  trying  annoyances  of 
monarchical  governments  in  the  centuries  past.  It  can  not  justly  be  quoted  against 
coordination  and  cooperation,  which,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  it  is  here  sought 
to  introduce. 

But,  in  another  sense,  suppose  it  is  admitted  that  the  proposed  transformation 
will  place  upon  the  roads  the  complexion  of  governmen^let  us  see  what  will  be 
gained  or  loet. 

I  think  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  systematic  exercise  of  power  by  any  set  of 
persons  over  another  number  of  persons  is  in  itself  * '  government, "  whether  the  arm 
of  power  is  exerted  in  the  name  of  the  GK)yemment  or  not.  Substance  must  be 
looked  to,  and  not  the  mere  forms  of  speech.  Now,  this  being  true,  what  are  the 
facts  in  relation  to  private  railways? 

The  facts  are  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  a  million  of  American  citizens  are 
employed  by  these  private  railways.  They  are  dependent  on  their  employment 
for  the  physical  means  of  subsistence.  Their  necessities  are  their  highest  laws, 
and  any  power  that  can  consciously^  govern  their  necessities  can  govern  them.  The 
interests  or  prejudices  of  the  superior  may  make  it  desirable  for  him  to  do  this  fre- 
quently; to  do  it  systematically;  to  make  it  a  matter  of  employment  or  no  employ- 
ment if  the  employee,  thus  dependent,  refuses  to  submit.  When  it  becomes  a 
question  between  the  man's  subsistence  and  his  independence,  we  well  know  how 
we  would  act  ourselves,  and  we  well  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  employees 
thus  put  in  terrible  jeopardy  may  yield  to  what  the  hour  seems  to  indicate  as  most 
convenient.  He  will  not,  as  a  rule,  make  an  individual  sacrifice  merely  for  **  his 
rights  "  and  lose  his  living.    A  family  and  a  lot  already  sufficiently  reduced  in  its 
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proportions  makd  his  *^  rights  *'  and  his  necessities  come  in  fatal  conflict,  and  he 
feels  that  he  can  not  retain  the  one  and  secure  the  other.  With  this  power  over 
the  lives  of  800,000  citizens,  do  the  companies  '*  govern?  *'  If  not,  what  name  shall 
we  give  to  the  systematic  acts  of  effective  railway  power? 

For  example,*the  writer  knows  of  a  supposed  **  relief  fmid  "  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  our  largest  railways.  The  motives  which  inspired  its  founda- 
tion were  in  all  probability  just  enough.  The  purpose  was  to  raise  a  fund  to 
compensate  tho  widows  and  orphans  as  well  as  the  injured — made  such  by  the  rail- 
way accident  camago  of  our  system. 

Every  employee  on  penalty  of  his  job  was  compelled  to  subscribe  to  this  fund. 
Some  government,  I  should  say.  After  some  years  a  surplus  of  $600,000  was 
accumulated  from  the  excessive  levies  made  by  the  company.  Every  provision 
was  ostensibly  made  so  that  the  accumulations  should  be  safe,  etc.  A  few  years 
ago  a  receiver  took  charge  of  the  railway,  and  found  that  the  $300,000  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  managers  who  preceded ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
employ  of  that  company  to-day  who  would  dare  inquire  what  has  become  of  the 
"widow  and  orphans*  fund" — nor  will  the  reorganizers  pay  it.  I  refer  to  the 
former  management  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Thus,  it  indeed  becomes  a  question  what  is  the  least  government  ?  The  man- 
agers, of  course,  say  **  ours."  The  love  of  power  is  deeply  planted  in  the  human 
breast,  and  the  managers  prefer  to  continue  their  **  governing." 

Does  not  the  principle  '*the  least  government"  require  the  transfer  of  this 
system  to  the  hands  of  that  institution  which  has  no  desire  to  oppress,  no  motive 
to  plunder,  no  earthly  reason  for  *' governing''  in  the  railway  business  any  more 
than  in  the  post-office  ? 

The  least  government  is  the  best  government,  and  the  least  government  is  that 
with  the  least  motive  for  oppression,  plunder,  waste  of  railway  resources,  etc.; 
and  with  these  motives  will  pass  the  abuses  and  possibilities  of  too  much  governing. 

The  assertion  that  the  roads  would  get  Into  politics  is  met  in  the  chapter  on 
**Givil  service."  It  would  be  almost  trite  to  speiJcof  how  far  they  are  now  in 
politics.  Lawson,  in  his  text-book  on  railway  law,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  after 
examination  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  that  **the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  seems  to  run  that  court  with  the  same  facility 
that  it  runs  its  trains."  Politics  is  an  important  branch  of  the  present  dispensa- 
tion. Railway  interests  daily  come  in  conflict  with  the  concerns  of  society. 
Taxes,  rights  of  way,  laws  of  negligence,  grants  of  rights  of  way  to  competitors, 
and  a  thousand  different  elements  make  the  private  management  think  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  *  *  politics. "  Sometimes  they  have  to  *  *  put  up  "  to  be  served.  Con- 
gressmen, legislators,  governors,  judges,  tax  assessors  and  their  election  are  all 
of  the  deepest  concern  to  your  private  railway.  *'In  politics!"  A  politician 
would  call  you  an  idiot  if  you  forgot  to  consider  "  the  railway  influence."  As  a 
general  proposition  every  officeholder,  sheriff,  deputy,  select  magistrate,  judges 
of  lower  and  higher  courts,  all  State  officers,  legislators,  congressmen,  lobbyists, 
indeed  every  omcer  from  constable  to  the  cabinet  are  the  special  recipients  of 
their  passes,  the  coin  current  of  the  railway  realm.  With  this  currency  they 
succeed  in  establishing  a  disposition,  unconscious  perhaps,  in  their  favor.  If  the 
pass  does  not  work,  something  bigger  is  proffered,  so  big  that,  as  Brice  has  said, 
** ordinary  virtue  turns  pale."  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  immense 
interests  at  stake,  and  railway  managers  will  resort  to  this  as  long  as  these 
powerful  incentives  remain— i.  e.,  as  long  as  the  exigencies  of  private  railways 
exist. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a  railway  manager  is  necessarily  a  cor- 
ruptionist.  He  does  just  what  other  speculators  do  in  smaller  tiffairs.  The 
trouble  is  that  in  his  case  a  single  ''  coup"  shakes  and  shatters  the  social  fabric; 
his  subject-matter  is  so  great,  like  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  that  entire 
races  suffer  from  his  operations.  His  doings  are  shifted  from  the  circle  of  indi- 
vidual consequence  to  that  where  society  itself  feels  the  weight  of  his  hand.  The 
fact  is  that  your  petty  stock- jobbingconcerns  are  schools  of  training  for  him;  he 
mostly  comes  through  that  form  of  chrysalis,  and  will  emerge  Into  your  railway 
sultan.  The  remedy  lies  not,  then,  in  measures  of  Sunday-school  restraint  and 
legislative  restriction.  The  temptation  of  the  '*  inside"  on  a  rising  or  falling 
stock  market  will  always  prove  too  much;  if  the  vaccillatious  do  not  come  fre- 
quently enough  he  will  produce  them  by  artifice.  You  can  not,  therefore,  redeem 
private  railway  management  without  reforming  society  to  its  depths;  and  the 
only  relief  predicable  is  that  which  advocates  the  removal  of  the  subject-matter 
entirely  away  from  the  private  passions  and  interests  which  donunate  the  rail- 
ways now. 

That  the  railways  are  now  deeply  immersed  in  politics  to  the  infinite  demorali- 
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zation  of  pnblic  virtne,  while  the  Post-Office,  with  nearly  200,000  employees  in  its 
service,  is  comparatively  free  from  politics,  I  believe  no  one  can  gainsay. 

Show  me  a  single  instance  of  the  Post-Office  trying  to  bribe  a  public  officer  or 
anyone  else?  And  if  there  is  now  and  then  a  slight  change  of  incumbency  does 
the  service  suffer;  can  society  complain? 

But  it  is  patent  that  the  nation  will  insist  upon  a  much  more  rigid  enforcement 
of  civil  service  as  to  railways;  and  even  if  there  were  some  change  now  and  then 
in  administrative  heads,  would  that  be  without  daily  and  hourly  precedent  under 
the  present  form? 

But  I  shall  quit  arguing  a  point  so  plain,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  with  the 
elimination  of  private  motives  from  the  service  its  economical  administration 
would  be  as  free  from  this  objection  as  the  great  postal  service. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  project  is  **  unconstitutional;**  that  the  present 
powers  of  the  National  Government  would  not  permit  it  to  assume  such  ownership. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

I  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  construct,  establish,  and 
maintain  interstate  railways  has  been  set  at  rest  by  numerous  decisions  of  the 
court  of  last  resort.  In  1888  the  case  of  California  v.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  decided.  It  involved  the  validity  of  the  old  acts  of  Congress  incor- 
porating the  Pacifio  roads.  Judge  Bradley,  speaking  for  the  whole  court  in  that 
case,  said: 

**  The  power  to  construct,  or  to  authorize  individuals  or  corporations  to  construct 
national  highwavs  and  bridges  from  State  to  State  is  essential  to  the  complete 
control  and  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  Without  authority  in  Congress  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  highways  and  bridges  it  would  be  without  authority 
to  regulate  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  commerce.  This  power  in  for- 
mer times  was  exerted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  Cumberland  or  National  road 
being  the  most  notable  instance.  *  *  *  But  since,  in  consequence  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  country,  the  multiplication  of  its  products,  and  the  invention  of  rail- 
roads and  locomotion  by  steam,  land  transportation  has  so  vastly  increased,  a 
sounder  consideration  of  the  subject  has  prevailed  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  has  plenary  power  over  the  whole  subject.  Of  course,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  the  Territories,  and  its  power  to  grant  franchises  exercisable  therein 
are  and  ever  have  been  undoubted.  But  the  wider  power  was  very  freely  exer- 
cised, and  much  to  the  general  satisfaction,  in  the  creation  of  the  vast  system  of 
railroads  connecting  the  East  with  the  Pacific,  traversing  States  as  well  as  Terri- 
tories, and  emplo3ring  the  agency  of  States  as  well  as  Federal  corporations.*'  {127 
U.  S.  Reports,  158.) 

In  the  year  1S92,  in  the  case  of  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  v.  United 
State»,  a  full  court  again  says: 

''Notice  to  what  the  opposite  view  would  lead:  A  railroad  between  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  an  interstate  highway,  created  under  franchises 
granted  by  the  two  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  franchises  not  merely  to  con- 
struct but  to  take  tolls  for  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight.  In  its  exercise 
of  its  supreme  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Congress  may  condemn  and  take  that 
interstate  highway,  etc.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel  in 
that  in  the  present  (a  river)  there  is  a  natural  highway;  while  in  that  suggested 
it  is  wholly  artificial.  But  the  power  of  Congress  is  not  determined  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  highway.  They  are  simply  the  means  and  instruments  of  commerce, 
and  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  carries  with  it  power  over  all  the 
means  and  instrumentalities  bv  which  commerce  is  carried  on. "  (Justice  Brewer, 
in  148  U.  S.  Rep.,  342.  See  also  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern  Eans.  R.  Co.,  135 
U.  S.,  641;  Luxton  v.  North  River  Bridge  Co.,  153  U.  S.,  526;  Western  U.  T.  Co.  v. 
Pendleton,  122  U.  S.,  847,  and  numerous  other  cases.) 

The  power  of  Congress  to  condemn  existing  roads  has  also  been  affirmatively 
determined.  See  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  v.  United  States,  as  above 
given;  likewise  that  corporate  franchises  may  be  condemned,  and  that  such  pro- 
ceedings would  not  interfere  with  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  West  River 
Bridge  Companv  v.  Town  of,  etc.  (6  Howard,  U.  S.,  507).  The  General  Govern- 
ment possesses  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  etc.  (Kohl  v.  United  States;  see  91 
U.  S. ,  367. )  Congress  might  authorize  an  entry  and  the  taking  possession  of  the 
roads  immediately,  by  providing[  a  remedy  against  the  Government  for  just  com- 
pensation. (American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law,  second  edition,  vol.  10, 
p.  1139,  and  2  McCreary,  203;  4  Fed.  Rep.,  398;  and  Cherokee  Nation  i\  Southern 
Kansas  Railroad  Company,  135  U.  S.,  641.) 

These  leading  cases  have  been  noted  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
following  cases:  Covington,  etc.,  v.  Sanford  (164  U.  S.,  594);  United  States  r. 
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Stanford  (161  U.  S.,  410;  162  U.  S.,  494;  Re  Debs,  158  U.  S.,  565;  166  U.  S.,  322-323; 
162  U.  S.,  91,  apd especially  98  U.  S.,708). 

Congress,  then,  has  the  nnqaestioned  constitutional  power  to  maintain  the  rail- 
ways; to  acquire  them  by  condenmation  of  the  franchises  and  property  of  the 
present  owners,  and  may  take  posseesion  of  the  same  by  a  simple  act  of  Congress, 
and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  owners  in  due  time,  when  the  market  value 
of  the  roads  is  properly  determined.  The  organic  law  presents  no  obstacles  to  the 
immediate  realization  of  national  railways. 

Again  it  may  be  said  by  some  that  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  government  to 
operate  railways.  Bnt  the  i^ractice  of  three-fourths  of  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
against  this  contention.  It  is  not  onlv  within  their  sphere,  but  they  are  doing  it. 
How  about  the  Poet-Office,  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  schools  and  public  roads? 
Some  profess  to  believe  that  the  state  should  onl^  act  as  a  policeman.  But  why 
should  it  act  as  a  policeman?  Obviously  because  it  alone  can  do  it  efficiently  and 
with  due  regard  to  social  justice.  In  short,  because  the  state  can  discharge  that 
function  better  than  the  private  citizen. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  what  John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of  the  noblest 
and  wisest  of  mankind,  thought  upon  this  subject.  Discussing  the  exceptions  to 
the  doctrine  of  **  laissez  faire  "  he  says: 

"  In  attempting  to  enumerate  the  necessarv  functions  of  government,  we  find 
them  to  be  consiaerably  more  multifarious  tnan  most  pecmle  are  at  first  aware 
of.  *  *  *  We  sometimes,  for  example,  hear  it  said  that  Governments  ought  to 
confine  themselves  to  affording  protection  against  force  and  fraud,  etc.  But  why 
should  people  be  protected  by  their  Government,  that  is  by  their  own  collective 
strength,  against  violence  and  fraud,  and  not  against  other  evils,  except  that  the 
expediency  is  more  obvious?"  And  again:  '*  The  third  exception  which  I  shale 
notice,  to  the  doctrine  that  government  can  not  manage  the  affairs  of  individuals! 
as  well  as  individuals  themselves,  has  reference  to  the  great  class  of  cases  in  which 
the  individuals  can  only  manage  the  concern  by  delegated  agency,  and  in  which 
the  so-called  private  management  is,  in  point  of  fact,  hardly  better  entitled  to  be 
called  management  by  the  persons  interested  than  administration  by  a  public 
officer.  Whatever  is  left  to  spontaneous  agency,  or  can  only  Le  done  by  joint>«tock 
associations,  will  often  be  as  well  and  sometimes  better  done,  as  far  as  the  actual 
work  is  concerned,  by  the  state.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Against  the  verjr  ineffectual  security 
afforded  by  meetings  of  stockholders  and  by  their  individual  inspection  and  inquir- 
ies, may  be  placed  the  greater  publicity  and  more  active  discussion  and  comment,  to 
be  expected  in  free  countries,  with  regard  to  affairs  in  which  the  General  Govern- 
ment takes  pai-t.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  agency  of  whatever  nature  by 
which  a  service  is  performed  is  certain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  virtually 
single;  in  which  a  practical  monopoly  *  ♦  *  can  not  be  prevented  from  exist- 
ing. I  have  already  adverted  more  than  once  to  the  case  of  the  gas  and  water 
companies,  among  which,  although  perfect  freedom  is  allowed  to  competition, 
none  really  takes  place,  and  practically  they  are  found  to  be  even  more  irrespon- 
sible and  unapproachable  by  individual  complaints  than  the  Government.  *  *  * 
This  applies  to  the  case  of  a  road,  a  canal,  or  a  railway.  These  are  always  in  the 
greatest  degree  practical  monopolies."    (Political  Economy,  Vol.  II.) 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  state  can  operate  the  railways  better  than  private 
interests,  and  thus  there  is  the  same  justification  for  Government  railways  as 
Government  police.  It  will  be  found  that  men*s  ideas  of  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment spring  mainly  from  their  prejudices  and  party  associations,  rather  than  from 
a  calm  analysis  of  the  functions  of  government.  Whether  the  active  forces  of 
society  shall  be  exerted  in  this  or  in  that  case  depends  on  the  facts  of  the  case.  If 
they  are  such  as  to  demand  social  intervention,  that  alone  being  adequate  to  social 
need,  then  society  should  do  its  duty  and  assume  its  full  responsibilities.  Bail- 
ways  are  far  from  being  individual  affairs;  they  are  national  in  character  and 
consequence.  Only  the  nation  is  strong  enough  to  control  them;  and  that,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  can  not  be  done  but  by  owning  them.  The  Government  is 
but  the  common  agent  of  society  to  conserve  ito  interests  where  the  individual 
unite  can  not  act  efficiently  for  themselves.  Unless  this  is  so  government  should 
be  abolished  and  supremacy  left  to  the  strongest,  and  the  lex  talionis  set  in  gen- 
eral operation. 

"Government  administration  of  the  roads  will  be  costlier  than  the  present." 
And  it  ought  to  be  in  some  respecte.  Any  railway  manager  who  offers  an  employee 
less  than  a  dollar  for  a  day's  work,  such  as  navvies  sometimes  receive,  is  an  anarch- 
ist at  heart,  infinitely  daneerous  to  the  country  of  Washington.  But  this  fact 
has  been  provided  for  in  advance,  and  $90,000,000  are  set  to  this  account  for  the 
general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  eight.  No  government  could 
or  should  desire  to  run  the  roads  on  the  minimum  wage  plan,  but  rather  with  a 
view  to  the  greatest  social  service. 
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But,  as  I  have  shown,  instead  of  beinfir  costlier,  one^half  of  the  interest  charge 
can  be  saved,  and  about  one  hundred  millions  besides  in  the  economies  which  will 
result  from  the  unification  of  the  1 , 985  different  companies.  These  economies  must 
increase  from  year  to  year,  for  the  GK>yernment  can  take  advantage  of  every  labor- 
saving  device  and  improvement,  saying  nothing  of  the  immensely  increased  social 
service.  To  show  that  government  service  is  not  necessarily  ''costlier"  I  append 
a  statement  giving  relative  cost  of  service  in  some  nine  different  European  coun- 
tries. Private  railways  and  public,  for  the  same  countries,  alone  are  compared. 
The  table  is  taken  from  Todd's  Railways  of  Europe  and  America. 


Coantiies. 


Qermany 

Anstrift- Hniif^ary . 

Belginm 

Denmark 

Italy 

Norway 

Holland 

Ronmania 

Russia 


State 

Compan- 
nies  line. 

line. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

O.M 

18.10 

6.60 

8.47 

6.06 

10.13 

6.89 

6.77 

6.49 

8.76 

7.80 

7.00 

6.30 

10.35 

4.40 

10.80 

9.27 

13.70 

''The  roads  should  be  left  to  the  free  action  of  competition.''  We  have  seen 
that  in  order  to  pay  interest  on  the  investment  and  cost  of  operation  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  96  per  cent  of  the  country,  that  a  road  should  secure  ful  the  trafiSc.  Two 
roads  mean  two  bad  ones,  poorly  equipped,  cheaply  paid  labor,  business  disaster, 
no  interest,  no  dividends;  finally  combination  or  agreement  as  to  rates— a  monop- 
oly at  last.  No  law  can  make  it  other  than  profitable  for  the  roads  to  agree  rather 
than  fight  and  waste  their  resources.  Sound  economy  of  capital  and  labor  requires 
that  social  service  rather  than  *'  competition  "  should  be  the  aim  of  railway  admin- 
istration. The  railways  themselves  are  against  competition.  They  have  had  a 
bill  introduced  in  Congress  known  as  ''the  pooling  law,"  which  seeks  to  drive 
away  forever  the  principle  of  competition,  and  to  combine  them  for  the  purpose 
of  profit.  If  they  should  succeed  in  this  object  we  should  then  have  a  private 
corporation  collecting  more  revenue  each  year  than  all  the  city,  county,  State, 
and  Federal  governments,  and  dispensing  more  in  interest  and  dividends  every 
year  than  the  United  States  does  to  administer  the  Government,  while  it  would  have 
on  its  pay  roll  an  army  of  voters  larger  in  numbers  than  the  commands  of  both 
Grant  and  Lee.  And  experience  has  shown  us  that  private  owners  cow  and  vote 
them.  This  can  (not  be  fairly  said  of  the  post-office.  Who  would  own  the  Gov- 
ernment then?  Is  it  not  better  that  the  people  should  own  both  the  roads  and  the 
Government?  And  "  competition/*  where  would  it  be?  "  Gentle  shepherd,  tell 
me  where." 

Now  all  these  objections  were  singly  and  collectively  made  before  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  assumed  the  ownership  of  the  roads,  and  each  and  all  of  them 
have  happily  proved  to  be  invalid.  Professor  Cohn,  of  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  says  that  in  Germanv  the  question  of  state  ownership  and  management  has 
been  settled  by  the  test  of  experience. 

To  sum  up,  then,  there  are  some  10  great  objects  which  can  certainly  be  secured 
by  nationalization  of  the  railways: 

(1)  The  perfect  security  of  the  capital  invested;  precarious  railwav  securities 
must  pass  away.    A  vast  body  of  certain  investment  will  arise  instead. 

(2)  Uniformity  and  equality  of  freight  rates  throughout  the  different  freight 
zones ;  all  shippers  will  enjoy  equal  opportunities,  the  national  desire  of  20  years. 
Only  this  system  can  cure  quasi  natural  as  well  as  willful  discriminations.  . 

(8)  A  half-cent  passenger  rate  per  mile  over  the  entire  country.  A  volume 
would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  resulting  educational,  industrial,  and  social 
advantages. 

(4)  An  8-hour  day  for  all  railway  workers ;  trackmen  elevated  from  helotism ; 
the  immediate  use  of  all  safety  appliances.  A  volume  more  would  be  needed  to 
state  the  benefits  to  the  workmen  and  society  at  large  which  must  result  from  the 
introduction  of  these  principles  and  the  employment  of  165,000  additional  men, 
now  damping  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities  begging  for  work. 

(5)  The  greater  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  by  a  wise  applica- 
tion of  the  capital  now  wasted  in  "  parallels." 

(6)  A  juster  distribution  of  railway  mileage  as  between  the  different  States ;  the 
grossest  discrimination  and  inequality  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  present  system. 

(7)  The  emancipation  of  public  men  from  the  influence  and  evils  of  "railway 
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comption  and  politics.*'  I  do  not  mean  this  as  dentmciation,  bnt  as  my  sober 
judgment  of  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  leaving  such  prodigious  x>ower  and 
temptations  to  the  natural  selfishnesss  of  at  most  a  very  few  men.  Moral 
endurance,  like  physical  strength,  is  a  limited  ouantity ;  nations  should  take  com- 
petent notice  of  this  fact  by  abridging  the  artificial  power  of  *'  positions." 

(8)  The  establishment  and  operation  of  a  postal  express ;  that  I  tried  to  show 
might  be  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  express  service  50  per  cent.  The 
advantages  to  commerce  are  beyond  computation. 

(9)  The  gradual  inauguration  of  a  system  of  accident  insurance  for  passengers, 
employees,  and,  perhaps,  to  cover  losses  of  freight. 

(10)  The  availability  of  punitive  freight  rates  to  destroy  or  discourage  monop- 
olies. 

Besides,  this  great  body  of  capital  thus  released,  in  effect,  from  the  railways, 
could  be  used  to  buHd  up  the  country  in  various  directions. 

Now,  in  view  of  all  these  great  ends  I  desire  to  ask,  in  perfect  candor,  those  who 
have  hitherto  opposed  this  proposal  (and  they  are  among  the  most  powerful),  are 
you  not  in  honor  bound,  by  tne  great  gifts  with  which  our  common  country  has 
enriched  you,  to  examine  again,  perhaps  a  little  more  impartially  and  generously, 
a  proposition  which  will  mean  so  much  for  this  generation  and  the  countless  gen- 
erations destined  to  live  their  lives  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe?  Are  a  few  aphor- 
isms of  doubtful  validity,  such  as  'Ueast  government,''  "not  in  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment," and  ''may  get  into  polities'*  more  to  you  than  the  collective  interests  of 
an  entire  race?  You  know  how  received  ideas  have  been  shaken  up  by  modem 
science;  do  you  not  think  this  great  topic  worth  a  frank  study  from  the  other 
standpoint,  the  claims  of  society?  I  believe  you  do,  and  if  your  interest  <could  be 
earnestly  engaged  I  am  quite  certain  a  great  problem  could  be  settled  right. 

I  might  occupy  as  many  more  pages  in  narrating  the  history  of  railway  scandal 
in  the  last  20  years.  I  do  not  desire  to  '  *  play  with  the  feelings  "  of  the  reader,  who 
in  all  probability  is  as  well  acquainted  with  that  subject  as  rehearsal  could  make 
him. 

I  now  desire  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  sources  from  which  this  work  has  been 
compiled.  The  Interstate  Commerce  reports,  most  excellently  edited  and  reliably 
prepared  from  the  accounts  of  the  companies,  are  my  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion. They  may  be  had  for  any  year  since  1888  from  the  courteous  members  of 
the  board.  This  board  has  succeeded  in  achieving  a  greater  purpose  than  was 
contemplated  by  its  founders.  It  has  settled,  by  its  reports,  this  whole  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  x>olitical  economy  in  favor  of  nationalization. 

THE  FUTILITY  OP  REGULATION. 

Even  those  who  have  opposed  the  Government  assumption  of  the  railways  have 
not  denied  the  intolerable  evils  of  private  ownership.  Their  hopes  of  betterment 
are,  however,  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  GK>vemment  should  merely  interfere 
and  regulate  the  traffic.  This  suggestion  of  compromise  between  two  irreconcilable 
powers  and  two  discordant  interests  can  only  meet,  has  only  met,  the  fate  common 
m  attempts  to  balance  two  inherent  enemies.  As  a  matter  of  a  priori  argument  it 
would  seem  clear  that  a  regulation  of  the  railways  must  be  premised  upon  a  set  of 
conditions  which  can  never  exist  among  some  1 ,000  different  companies.  Uniform- 
ity of  practice,  rates,  classifications,  etc.,  presupposes  common  interests,  aims,  and 
conditions.  No  rule  can  be  made  on  any  material  matter  as  to  which  the  violation 
will  not  be  more  advantageous  than  the  observance  to  a  considerable  number  of 
the  regulated  railways.  Therefore  the  temptation  will  come  to  violate,  and  such 
a  violation  throws  the  whole  outfit  into  anarchy.  But  this  ' '  regulation  "  has  been 
Ixied.  Let  the  regulators  narrate  their  grief.  (Report  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, 1898,  p.  6) : 

'*  There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  temptation  to  obtain  it  at  any  cost.  Now,  the 
rates  between  two  competitive  x>oints  have  been  published.  The  mana^r  of  one 
road  finds  that  business  has  abandoned  his  line,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  moving 
by  a  rival  route.  He  can  draw  but  one  inference,  and  that  is  that  his  competitor 
has  secretl  V  reduced  the  rate.  Under  these  circumstances  what  shall  he  do?  Shall 
be  maintain  the  published  rate  and  thereby  abandon  the  business?  But  that 
means  disaster  to  nis  road,  the  loss  of  his  reputation  as  manager,  and  ultimately 
of  his  employment.  What  most  managers  actually  do  is  to  ^et  the  business  by 
making  whatever  rate  is  necessary.  *  *  *  Meanwhile  the  situation  has  become 
intolerable,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  the  carriers.  Tariffs  are 
disregarded,  discriminations  constantly  occur,  the  price  at  which  transportation 
can  be  obtained  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Railroad  managers  are  distrustful 
of  each  other  and  shippers  all  the  while  in  doubt  as  to  the  rates  secured  by  their 
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competitore.  Enormons  Btima  are  spent  in  pnrchaBing  business  and  secret  rates 
accorded  far  lielow  the  standard  of  published  charges.  The  general  public  gets 
little  ben^t  from  theee  reductions,  for  concessions  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
heavier  shippers.  All  this  au^ents  the  advantages  of  large  capital  and  tends  to 
the  injury  and  often  to  the  rum  of  smaller  dealers.  These  are  not  only  matters 
of  gravest  consequence  to  the  business  welfare  of  the  country,  but  they  concern  in 
no  less  degree  the  higher  interests  of  public  morality. " 

The  commission,  then,  confesses  the  disorder.  But  it  also  confesses  that  it  is 
beyond  regulation.  I  shall  quote  freely  from  its  reports,  for  they  contain  the 
sanction  of  experience,  the  highest  reason.    (See  Report  1897,  pp.  82  to  47. ) 

FAILURE  TO  MAINTAIN  PUBLISHED  RATES. 

'*  If  the  act  were  amended  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  suggestions,  we 
believe  it  would  in  the  main  secure  the  establishment  and  publication  of  just  and 
reasonable  tariffs.  If  such  rates  are  published,  shippers  will  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  charged  too  much.  This,  however,  is  but  naif  the  problem.  It  is  one 
thing  to  secure  the  publication  of  a  proper  rate  and  another  thing  to  secure 
adherence  to  it.  Discrimination  may  be  occasioned  not  only  by  chEurging  too 
much,  but  as  well  by  charging  too  little.  We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  one 
of  the  worst  features  in  the  present  situation  arises  from  a  departure  from  the 
published  rate  in  favor  of  particular  shippers,  and  that  this  might  continue  to 
be  so. 

"It  is  well  xmderstood  that  the  statute  at  the  present  time  makes  it  a  criminal 
offense,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  railroad 
company  to  receive  for  like  service  less  from  one  shipper  than  from  another.  It 
is  also  a  crime,  punishable  in  the  same  manner,  if  any  ship^r  takes  a  rate  less 
than  the  published  rate.  It  was  assumed  when  these  provisions  of  the  law  were 
enacted  tnat  they  would  secure  compliance  with  the  open  rate.  It  si)eedily  began 
to  be  said,  however,  that  carriers  did  not  maintain  their  rates,  and  the  commission 
undertook  the  investigation  of  complaints  of  this  character;  but  upon  inquiring 
of  those  persons  who  had  knowledge  of  the  transactions,  either  as  agents  of  the 
carrier  or  as  shippers,  objection  was  made  that  the  witness  could  not  be  obliged 
to  criminate  himself  and  was,  therefore,  not  compelled  to  answer.  This  left  the 
commission  entirely  without  i)ower  to  obtain  evidence  of  offenses  of  this  character, 
since  neither  the  shipper  who  received  the  rate  nor  the  railroad  official  who  gave 
it  could  be  compelled  to  testify  to  the  fact.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
law  was  so  amended  as  to  exempt  the  witness  from  all  further  prosecution  for 
that  offense,  and  this  provision  was  held  in  the  Brown  case  to  be  a  constitutional 
one. 

*'The  Brown  decision  wae>  announced  in  April,  1896,  and  thereupon  railroad 
managers  immediately  became  loud  in  their  protests  that  whatever  might  have 
occurred  in  the  past,  upon  the  strength  of  the  notion  that  it  could  not  be  discov- 
ered, should  no  longer  occur,  and  that  rates  from  then  on  would  be  scrupulously 
maintained.  It  soon  began  to  be  said,  however,  that  conditions  were  becoming 
much  the  same  as  they  had  been  before.  Railroad  men  themselves  tacitly  admitted 
that  rates  were  not  maintained.  The  press  openly  charjB^d  it.  and  what  inquiries 
the  commission  could  make  led  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Finally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  could  be  developed  in  the  way  of  investigation,  we  began 
that  inquiry  into  grain  rates  between  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  which 
is  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report.  It  is  only  proposed  to  observe  here 
in  reference  to  that  inquiry  that  it  was  participated  in  by  the  several  members  of 
the  commission  in  person;  that  those  officers  of  the  different  railroad  companies 
engaging  in  that  traffic,  who  must  have  known  had  the  rate  been  departed  from, 
were  caUed  before  us  and  compelled  to  give  evidence  under  oath.  That  evidence 
was.  without  exception,  that  the  rate  had  been  in  all  cases  maintained. 

'*Now,  these  gentlemen  must  have  known  whereof  they  spoke.  Their  testi- 
mony covers  a  period  in  which  rates  of  the  kind  involved  were  said  to  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  disturbed,  and  that  testimony  shows  that  during  all  that 
time  and  in  reference  to  all  those  shipments  the  published  tariff  was  scrupulously 
exacted.  Nevertheless,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  fact  is 
otherwise.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  say  that  this  is  so.  Railroad 
managers  themselves,  with  one  accord,  doclare  it  to  be  so.  Facts  which  are 
morally  convincing,  although  not  of  a  character  to  secure  a  legal  conviction,  lead 
us  to  the  same  opinion.  We  have  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  very  large 
quantities  of  competitive  traffic  are  carried  at  other  than  published  rates. 

**  The  effect  of  this  rate  cutting  is  most  unfortunate.  Incidentally  it  prefers 
the  large  to  the  small  shipper.  Rebates  can  not  be  given  to-day  as  they  were 
before  the  passage  of  this  act,  nor  as  they  were  before  the  Brown  decision  even. 
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Varions  devices  are  resorted  to.  Only  a  few  can  know  of  the  transaction.  The 
whole  matter  mnst  be  covered  np  and  kept  secret,  with  the  result  that  the  large 
shipx>er,  the  trust,  the  monopoly,  is  able  to  secure  the  concession,  while  the  smm 
shipper  is  obliged  to  pay  the  published  rates,  and  this  concession,  while  at  tile 
present  time  small  as  a  rule  in  individual  instances,  is  often  very  large  in  the 
aggregate. 

"  But  the  most  unfortunate  feature  of  the  whole  situation  is  the  fact  that  it 
often  prevents  the  honest  shipper  from  doing  business  at  all.  It  being  a  crime  to 
accept  less  than  the  published  rate,  one  who  believes  that  the  law  of  the  land 
shoTud  be  obeyed  can  not  accept  a  reduction  from  that  rate.  It  is  only  the  dis- 
honest trader  that  can  and  does  accept  it.  This  concession  is  often  the  only  profit 
in  the  transaction.  A  margin  of  a  cent  a  bushel  on  ^ain  when  handled  in  large 
quantities  for  ezx>ort  is  considered  a  fair  one,  and  this  is  not  a  large  nor  unusr^ 
concession  in  the  freight  rate.  The  result  is  therefore  that  not  oniy  is  the  honest 
dealer  at  a  disadvantaig;e,  but  he  may  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
that  business. 

'*  The  same  thing  is  true  with  the  carrier.  It  is  a  crime  for  the  agent  of  the 
railroad  company  to  give  this  concession  in  rates,  and  no  honest  man  can  be,  on 
behalf  of  the  railroad  company,  a  party  to  such  a  transaction ;  so  that  the  carrier 
which  would  obey  the  law  is  deprived  of  the  business  that  legitimately  belongs 
to  it. 

**  It  is  not  suggested  that  railroad  managers  wantonly  violate  the  law  in  this 
respect.  As  a  rule,  they  are  apparently  anxious  to  obey  it.  The  failure  to  do  so 
not  only  makes  them  criminals,  but  inflicts  enormous  losses  upon  the  properties 
they  represent.  Why,  then,  should  not  rates  be  maintained?  'Because,'  says 
the  carrier,  *  this  law,  under  existing  conditions,  puts  it  linto  the  power  of  the 
dishonest  railway  and  the  dishonest  shipper  to  compel  every  competing  railway 
and  every  competing  shipper  to  be  dishonest  also  or  withdraw  from  the  business.' 
The  shipper  declares :  '  If  I  pay  the  published  rate,  I  must  close  my  warehouse.* 
The  earner  asserts :  '  If  I  exact  the  published  rate,  the  traific  which  belongs  to 
me  goes  to  my  rival  and  my  stockholders  are  without  dividends.' 

"It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  graver  charge  than  this  or  a  more  outrageous  situa- 
tion than  that  which  is  assumed  to  justify  the  charp^e.  To  what  extent  that  situa- 
tion actually  prevails  the  commission  has  no  definite  knowledge.  That  it  exists 
to  a  considerable  extent  seems  certain  ;  that  there  is  pressing  need  of  a  remedy 
can  not  be  denied.  The  carriers  insist  that  such  a  remedy  lies  in  the  enactment 
of  a  pooling  bill,  which  they  earnestly  demand," 

As  to  "pooling  "  and  its  wisdom  the  commission  does  not  agree.    I  quote  again: 

POOLING. 

"As  to  the  wisdom  of  this  legislation  the  commission  is  not  agreed.    In  the  first 

§lace,  we  do  not  agree  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  law.  There  is  no  prece- 
ent  by  which  we  can  be  fairly  guided  as  to  the  resultl  ♦  *  * 
"At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  pooling  produces  any  bene- 
ficial result  it  necessarily  does  so  at  the  expense  of  competition.  It  is  only  b^ 
destroying  competition  that  the  inducement  to  deviate  from  the  published  rate  is 
wholly  removed,  and  it  is  only  to  the  extent  that  competition  is  actually  destroyed 
that  beneficial  results  can  be  expected.  Notwithstanding  the  specious  arguments 
of  carriers  to  the  contrary,  tiiis  is  and  must  be  the  fact.  By  the  legalizing  of  pool- 
ing the  public  loses  the  only  protection  which  it  now  has  against  the  unreasonable 
exactions  of  transportation  agencies.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  enormous  power 
which  such  a  measure  would  place  in  the  hands  of  railroad  companies  ought  not 
to  be  granted,  unless  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  properly  restrained  in  advance. 
*  ♦  *  The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wish  to  say  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  they  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  to  overturn  the 
trans- Missouri  decision,  to  repeal  the  fifth  section  and  enact  in  iis  place  a  pooling 
bill,  thereby  permitting  and 'inviting  unlimited  combination  between  carriers, 
would  be  little  better  than  a  crime  against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  unless 
this  tribunal,  or  some  other  tribunal,  is  at  the  same  time  invested  with  adequate 
powers  of  control,  and  that  nothing  less  in  degree  than  those  outlined  in  this 
report  or  their  equivalent  would  be  adequate." 

That  is,  a  system  of  regulation,  etc.,  of  the  "poolers"  shall  be  tried  again.  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak  disparag^gly  of  the  members  of  that  board.  The  public 
has  not  sufficiently,  in  my  opinion,  appreciated  the  high  integrity  of  its  labors — 
labors  none  the  less  trying,  arduous,  or  commendable  because  unattended  with  the 
desired  results.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely  gratifying  to  know  that  men  may  be 
obtained  in  the  public  service  for  a  small  pittance  to  pass  upon  subjects  of  such 
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immenBe  financial  proportions  without  a  single  suggestion  of  impropriety  or 
partiality  in  10  long  years. 

But  to  come  a^ain  to  the  pooling  project.  The  railways  want  that.  The  com- 
mission believe  it  would  be  a  crime  unless  accompanied  with  adequate  power  of 
control,  etc.  It  is  not  claimed  that  pooling  would  prevent  discrimination  in  favor 
of  ''large  capital,"  i.  e.,  trusts  and  the  like.  And  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  the 
people?  There  would  be  none  of  the  economies  of  a  single  organization  as  against 
one  thousand.  The  old  line  of  expense  would  remain  intact.  Its  object  is  to 
maintain  rates  and  protect  the  railway  owners  from  the  disadvantages  of  compe- 
tition. Under  such  circumstances  we  might  see  some  4  billions  of  railway  stock 
now  cursed  to  barreness  by  its  parents,  **  water  and  fraud,"  rise  into  preda- 
tory vitality  again.  How  much  k)etter  to  proceed  the  entire  way,  as  has  been 
done  in  Germany  and  some  50  countries,  ana  own  and  operate  them  on  principles 
which  everyone  concedes  should  control.  Common  ownership  and  common 
interests  will  secure  us  every  end  deemed  so  desirable.  The  commission  admits 
that  transportation  is  a  governmental  function.    (Report  1898,  pp.  19,  20). 

''While  railway  transportation  in  this  country  is  carried  on  by  private  capital,  it 
is  essentially  a  Government  function.  This  appears  from  the  necessary  conditions 
of  railroad  construction.  It  is  a  universal  maxim  that  private  pro^rty  can  not 
be  taken  for  private  uses,  but  only  for  the  public  use.  Yet  no  railroad  can  be 
built  without  the  appropriation  of  private  property.  It  equally  appears  from  the 
relation  of  the  earner's  business  to  the  community.  A  merchant  may  sell  to  one 
customer  for  one  price  and  to  another  customer  for  another  price,  as  best  sub- 
serves his  interest,  without  violating  any  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  but  it  is  to-dav 
universally  felt  that  the  rates  of  public  transportation  should  be  uniform  to  alL 
As  we  have  alreadv  said,  the  railway  is,  from  its  very  nature,  in  respect  to  the 
greater  part  of  its  business,  a  virtual  monopoly.  The  essential  feature  of  a  Gov- 
ernment function  or  of  a  monopoly  is  that  it  excludes  the  idea  of  competition, 
and  this  notion  prevails  in  almost  every  civilized  country  to-day." 

Moreover,  the  railway  managers  will  not  consent  to  accept  the  pooling  arrange- 
ment when  incumbered  by  the  conditions,  the  absence  of  which  the  commission 
considers  a  crime  against  the  people.  Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April, 
declares  that "  it  might  be  decidedly  better  that  the  Government  should  acquire 
the  roads*'  than  to  submit  to  the  rate-making  power  in  the  commission. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

David  J.  Lewis. 

CuMBBBLAin),  Md.,  May  £5, 1899. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  KB.  WAITEK  R  WETL. 

On  American  and  European  Passenger  Rates, 

The  following  table  showB  in  a  general  way  the  contrast  between  the  pasBeneer 
trafiBc  of  America  and  that  of  European  and  East  Indian  railways.  The  nnmber 
of  passengers  on  American  railways  is  leas  than  that  on  British  and  Oerman  rail- 
ways, and  in  proportion  to  popalation  the  American  people  take  a  considerable 
Hmaller  number  of  ttrra  than  do  the  English  or  Gtermana,  or  indeed  the  French, 
Belgians,  or  Swiss.  The  average  distance  traveled  per  passenger,  however,  is  con- 
aiderablv  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  States  of  Western  Enrope,  and 
the  total  number  of  miles  traveled  by  all  passengers  on  American  railways  Ib 
greater  than  that  for  any  other  country,  although  m  proportion  to  population  it 
is  only  about  as  great  as  that  of  Qennany  or  France  and  probably  considerably  lees 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  while  in  proportion  to  our  total  mileage  onr  passenger 
traffic  is  quite  insignificant.  Dor  receipta  per  passenger  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  other  conntries,  our  fares  averaging  2  cents,  while  those  of  Europe 
averagegenerallyfrom  three-foorths  cent  to  li  cents.  The  peculiarity  of  Ameri- 
can tramc,  however,  is  that  high  faresareassociatedwithempty  trains  ^as  maybe 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  in  the  various  sections  of  tne  United 
States),  and  the  receipts  per  passenger  train  made  on  European  railways  are  not 
much  below  those  on  American  railways. 

The  comparison  often  made  between  the  day-coach  service  in  America  and  the 
first-class  cars  on  the  Continent  is  defective  since,  as  the  following  table  shows, 
the  great  mass  of  travel  in  Eurojie  is  in  the  third  or  fourth  class.  The  compar- 
ison between  first-class  in  Ajnerica  and  third-class  in  Europe  shows  a  snperlor 
service  in  American  lines  and  a  cheaper  service  in  European  roads.  India  offers 
the  example  of  eiceedingly  poor  and  remarkably  cheap  service,  together  with 
good  returns  to  the  railways. 

The  accompanying  statement  has  been  compiled  from  the  moat  trustworthy 
accessible  resources,  and  it  is  to  the  best  of  my  Itnowled^  and  belief  correct. 

WALTKa  E.  Wkyl. 
DisTBicT  OP  Columbia,  City  of  Washington: 

Sworn  to  and  sabscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of  December,  1899. 

S.  Olvia  Mooke, 

[beal.]  Notary  PuWtc,  District  of  Columbia. 
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Divisions  of  passenger  travel  in  various  classes  in  various  countries. 


Year. 

Per  cent  of  all  t>as8enger8  in  clase 

1. 

Country. 

1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Military 
class. 

Total. 

Germany 

1806 
1897 
1897 

1807 
1897 
1808 
1807 
1808 
1898 
1892 

0.87 

.94 

8.07 

.6 
.3 
.1 
.8 
.6 

8.1 

4 

9.6 
14.47 
10.19 

28 
1.4 
7.3 

13.2 

12.7 
6.2 

24.3 

00.8 

84.60 

86.74 

4.8 

1 

92.6 
84.8 
86.7 
90.7 
71.7 

27.63 

1.7 

100 

8witz<^riand                 

100 

Rolfirium  (BtAto) -    -  -- 

100 

India: 

Broad  sanfir^  __.__,  

91.9 
97.3 

100 

M<^ter  saiiife -  -  - 

100 

Norway    

100 

Sweden  (state) 

1.7 

100 

Denmark                                                - 

100 

United  Kingdom 

100 

Italy 

100 

nraxHRY  cokcernihg  lEGisiATioir  affecting  railway 

LABOE. 

The  questions  in  the  commission's  **  Inquiry  concerning  legislation  affecting 
railway  labor "  are  set  out  together  below.  The  answers  thereto  follow,  eacn 
being  marked  to  correspond  to  the  question  to  which  it  is  a  reply. 

I. 

What  legislation,  if  any,  would  you  recommend  the  States  and  Congress  to  enact 
concerning  the  emi)lo3rment  and  mscharge  of  railway  employees? 

1.  Legislation  to  insure  to  employees  the  right  to  membership  in  their  brother- 
hoods and  associations. 

2.  Legislation  reKarding  blacklisting. 

3.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  regulate  by  law  the  conditions  under  which  railway 
employees  may  be  discharged? 

4.  Please  suggest  such  other  legislation  as  you  may  think  advisable  concerning 
employing  ana  discharging  railway  employees. 

n. 

Is  it  desirable  to  regulate  by  State  or  Federal  legislation  the  hours  of  labor  in 
any  branches  of  the  railway  service?    If  so,  what  legislation  would  you  suggest? 

m. 

1.  What  legislation,  if  any,  would  you  recommend  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  power  of  the  State  and  Federal  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  cases  of  dis- 
putes between  railway  companies  and  their  employees? 

2.  Should  there  be  a  limit  put  ui)on  the  power  of  Federal  courts  to  imprison  for 
contempt? 

8.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  allow  only  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
to  invoke  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  in  controversies  between 
common  carriers  of  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees  concerning  wages 
and  terms  of  employment  where  irreparable  injury  is  threatened? 

IV. 

1.  What  State  and  Federal  legislation  would  you  recommend  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  common-law  provision  exempting  the  employing  railway  company 
from  liability  for  damages  received  by  an  employee  as  the  result  of  the  negligence 
of  a  "  fellow-servant?  " 

2.  Would  it  be  possible,  and  would  it  be  desirable,  to  require  Federal  courts  to 
follow  the  rules  ot  law  laid  down  by  State  courts  in  cases  involving  injuries  to 
railway  employees? 
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V. 

Is  the  law  of  Jnne  1, 1808,  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitration,  satisfactory? 
If  it  is  unsatisfactory,  what  changes  would  you  recommend?  In  discussing  the 
law,  will  you  please  state,  amouK  other  things,  what  you  thinkconceming — 

(a)  The  feasibility  or  nracticaoility  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

(b)  The  desirability  of  additional  legislation  regarding  the  relief  departments 
established  by  railway  companies. 

VI. 

What  additional  State  and  Federal  legislation,  if  any,  do  you  desire  on  the  sub- 
ject of  safety  appliances? 

VU. 

It  any  State  or  Federal  le^^islation  that  70u  may  think  desirable  is  not  sng- 

S^sted  by  the  foregoing  questions,  will  you  please  state  what  you  think  that  legis- 
tion  should  be? 


REPLY  FROM  THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS,  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN,  ORDER  OF  RAILWAY  CONDUCTORS,  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  RAILWAY  TRAINMEN,  AND  ORDER  OF  RAILROAD  TELEG- 
RAPHERS. 

August  18, 1899. 

To  the  Sub-Commission  on  Transportation  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Gentlemen:  Answering  the  inquiries  beudn^  upon  the  subject  of  **  Legislation 
affecting  railway  labor,''  we  submit  the  following  suggestions.  We  desire  that 
this  eviaence  shall  be  understood  as  supplementary  to  that  prepared  by  us  and 
submitted  during  the  early  days  of  the  hearing  before  the  commission  (see  p.  64). 
We  further  desire  to  be  understood  as  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
employees  composing  our  organizations,  and  as  reflecting  the  consensus  of  the 
opinions  which  are  held  by  them. 

I. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  right  of  a  railway  employee  to  hold  membership  in  a 
reputable  and  lawful  organization  of  his  choice  should  be  as  inalienable  as  his 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Our  organizations  are  x>ermitted  by  and  are  recognized  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  interstate  railroads  is  unquestioned. 
To  the  credit  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  railway  managers  be  it  said  that  it  is 
the  sentiment  and  the  actions  of  a  very  few  which  render  any  legislation  on  this 
subject  desirable. 

We  believe  that  discrimination  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  a  rail- 
way against  an  employee  or  an  applicant  for  employment  on  account  of 
membership  in  a  lawful  organization  should  be  met  with  a  punishment  so  swift, 
so  sure,  and  so  severe  as  to  not  only  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act  on  the  part  of 
that  particular  employer,  but  to  afford  an  object  lesson  which  will  have  a  salutary 
and  tiie  desired  efi^ect  upon  others  who  may  be  similarly  inclined. 

By  reference  to  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  commonly  termed  the 
"arbitration  law,"  it  will  be  seen  that  this  point  was  sought  to  be  covered.  If 
that  enactment  can  be  strengthened  or  reenforced  we  should  be  greatly  pleased 
to  see  it  done. 

2.  It  will  be  seen  that  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 189$,  just  referred  to, 
makes  *  *  blacklisting  "  a  misdemeanor.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  ezistins'  laws, 
State  and  national,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  open  blacklisting  of  exemployees. 
It  will  probably  be  impossible  to  entirely  stop  the  secret  practice  unless  a  penalty 
sufficientiy  severe  to  make  fear  of  the  pGnaMy  outweigh  the  desire  to  violate  the 
law  can  be  attached.    We  favor  such  a  x>enalty. 

8.  We  may  well  doubt  the  advisability  of  such  legislation.  Our  organizations 
afford  pretty  full  protection  against  unjust  dismissals  of  our  members,  except 
where  m  a  few  instances  the  employees  nave  no  thorough  organization  and  are 
not  permitted,  through  fear  of  loss  of  employment,  to  perfect  such  organization. 

4.  We  reaffirm  the  statement  in  our  nrst  answers  (see  page  66):  **  Railroad 
companies  have  recentiy  adopted  with  practical  unanimity  xhe  requirement  of  a 
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searching  physical  examination  of  all  applicants  for  emplovment,  nnder  which 
the  man  wno  has  suffered  amputation  of  a  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  who  has 
suffered  from  some  other  injury  while  in  tne  sendee  of  some  railway  comx>any, 
is  refused  employment  by  other  companies.  If  a  man  who  has  sustained  such 
injury,  which  in  reality  does  not  prevent  or  hinder  him  from  x>erf orming  in  an 
able  manner  the  duties  of  his  position,  or  who  has  attained  a  certain  age  which 
leaves  him  the  prime  of  life  yet  to  be  lived,  is  to  be  refused  employment  under 
the  operation  of  a  rule  adopted  in  concert  or  contemporaneously  by  the  rulroads, 
it  seems  but  fair  that  the  employee  should  look  to  the  railroads  for  compensation 
for  his  iniury  or  pension  for  his  age."  Moral  obligations,  even  though  strong 
and  weighty,  are  not  always  met  and  cheerfully  discharged.  This  moral  obliga- 
tion should  be  laid  upon  the  railway  companies  and  should  also  be  made  a  legal 
obligation  which  oould  not  be  evaded. 

n. 

The  necessity  of  changing  train  and  engpne  crews  at  established  points  where 
terminal  f acihties  are  provided  renders  it  impracticable  to  arbitrarily  fix  the 
hours  of  labor  of  train  and  engine  men.  We  think  the  hours  of  labor  of  yard 
and  office  men  should  be  shortened,  and  we  think  they  could  reasonably  be  fixed 
by  law.  For  train  dispatchers  and  yard  employees  in  large  or  busy  yards,  8  hours 
should  constitute  a  day.  In  all  other  classes  of  service  10  hours  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  day's  work,  and  all  time  on  duty  in  excess  of  10  hours  for  a  day's  x>ay 
should  be  paid  for  as  extra  or  overtime. 

We  would  suggest  an  act  specifying  the  legal  workday  as  above  and  legalizing 
claims  for  extra  pay  for  extra  hours  worked. 

m. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  incorporated  in  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  we  think 
it  would  be  well  to  enact  substantially  the  following: 

*^Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Conqreea  assembled.  That  contempts  of  court  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  direct  and  indirect,  and  snail  be  proceeded  against  only  as  hereinafter 
prescribed. 

**  Sec.  2.  That  contempts  committed  during  the  sitting  of  the  court  or  of  a  judge 
at  chambers,  in  its  or  his  presence  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  are  direct  contempts.    All  other  are  indirect  contempts. 

"  Sec.  8.  That  a  direct  contempt  may  be  punished  summarily  without  written 
accusation  against  the  person  arraigned,  but  if  the  court  shall  adjudge  him  guilty 
thereof  a  ju^ment  shall  be  entered  of  record  in  which  shall  be  specified  the  con- 
duct constituting  such  contempt,  with  a  statement  of  whatever  defense  or  exten- 
uation the  accused  offered  thereto  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  thereon. 

*^  Sec.  4.  That  upon  the  return  of  an  officer  on  process  or  an  affidavit  duly  filed, 
showing  any  x)erson  g[uilty  of  indirect  contempt,  a  writ  of  attachment  or  other 
lawful  process  may  issue  and  such  x>er8on  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
court;  and  thereupon  a  written  accusation  setting  forth  succinctly  and  clearly 
the  facts  alleged  to  constitute  such  contempt  shall  be  filed  ana  the  accused 
required  to  answer  the  same  by  an  order  whicn  shall  fix  the  time  therefor  and 
also  the  time  and  place  for  hearing  the  matter.  The  court  may,  on  proper  showing, 
extend  the  time  so  as  to  give  the  accused  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  purge  him- 
self of  such  contempt.  After  the  answer  of  the  accused,  or  if  he  refuse  or  fail  to 
ai}swer,  the  court  may  proceed  at  the  time  so  fixed  to  hear  and  determine  such 
accusation  upon  such  testimony  as  shall  be  produced.  If  the  accused  answer  the 
trial  shall  proceed  upon  testimony  produced  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  accused 
shidl  be  entitled  to  be  confronted  ly^th  the  witnesses  against  him;  but  such  trial 
shall  be  by  the  court,  or,  in  its  discretion,  upon  application  of  the  accused,  a  trial 
by  jury  may  be  had  as  in  any  criminal  case.  If  tne  accused  be  found  guilty  judg- 
ment shall  be  entered  accordingly,  prescribing  the  punishment. 

**  Sec.  5.  That  the  testimony  taken  on  the  trial  of  any  accusation  of  indirect 
contempt  may  be  preserved  by  bill  of  exceptions,  and  any  judgment  of  convic- 
tion therefor  maybe  reviewed  upon  direct  appeal  to  or  by  writ  of  error  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  affirmed,  reversed,  or  modified  as  justice  may  require.  Upon 
allowance  of  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error  execution  of  the  judgment  shall  be  stayed 
upon  the  giving  or  such  bond  as  may  be  required  by  the  court  or  a  judge  thereof, 
or  by  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

*'  Sec.  6.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  for  con- 
tempt in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  except  the  Supreme  Court;  but  this  act 
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shall  not  affect  any  proceedings  for  contempt  X)ending  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
thereof." 

We  believe  the  criminal  laws  are  brought  into  contempt  and  lose  much  of 
their  vitality  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  process  of  injunction  restraining  men  from 
doing  those  things  which  the  law  prohibits  their  doing.  We  repeat  that  it  is 
much  better  to  dei)end  upon  tiie  code  and  let  all  men  understand  that  the  laws 
as  contained  in  the  code  are  to  be  applied  alike  to  all,  and  are  to  be  enforced 
without  further  warning  in  iihe  shape  of  injunction,  mandamus,  or  in  other  form. 

2,  The  dignity  of  the  courts  must  be  upheld  and  their  decisions  be  enforceable 
and  enforced.  For  an  act  of  open  or  violent  contempt,  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court,  the  court  should  have  power  to  summarily  punish.  But  even 
then  the  foundations  of  our  form  of  government  and  jurisprudence  would  be 
strengthened  if  an  apx>eal  were  open  for  the  offender.  Judges,  though  chosen 
with  a  view  to  their  especial  fitness  for  the  position,  are  human.  .  If  tney  do  in 
reality  possess  the  judicial  mind  which  they  are  supposed  to  possess  would  they 
not  prefer  that  an  appeal  be  open  for  the  offender,  to  the  end  that  the  court 
might  be  relieved  of  tne  charge  that  unnecessarily  severe  punishment  had  been 
meted  out  because  of  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  court? 

In  cases  of  alleged  contempt,  consisting  of  acts  committed  outside  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court  a  trial  by  jurv  should  oe  permitted,  if  demanded  by  accused, 
and  appeal  to  the  higher  court  should  be  permitted. 

8.  Wnere  men  simply  exercise  their  inalienable  right  to  cease  work  under  an 
employer  or  conditions  which  are  no  longer  satisfactory  or  acceptable,  and  where 
due  regard  for  the  public  safety  is  exercised,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  men 
in  whose  name  we  speak,  we  see  no  occasion  for  the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
courts.  The  courts  have,  not  'infrequently,  interfered  with  restraining  orders 
under  the  plea  of  threatened  irreparable  injury,  when  the  injury  was  neither 
threatened  nor  irreparable  if  inflicted. 

We  invite  a  careful  review  of  the  records  in  connection  with  the  restraining 
order  issued  in  December,  1893,  by  Judge  Jenkins  of  the  Federal  court  in  Wis- 
consin on  request  of  the  receiver  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  hearings 
on  motion  to  modify  said  writ,  the  hearing  on  apx>eal  to  the  appellate  court,  and 
the  Ck>ngressional  mvestigation  of  Judge  Jenkins's  act.  We  also  invite  careful 
reviewer  similar  order  issued  shortly  thereafter  by  Judge  Dundy,  of  Nebraska,  on 
petition  of  the  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Federal  courts.  It  will  be  found  that  the  only  injury  that  * '  threat- 
ened "  at  that  time  existed  solely  in  the  minds  of  the  receivers. 

IV. 

1.  We  have  seen  no  proposed  legislation  on  this  subject  which  seemed  more 
comprehensive  and  concise  than  the  proposed  bill  referred  to  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Mose- 
ley  in  his  testimony  before  your  commission,  and  found  on  page  81  of  that  printed 
testimony. 

2.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  taking  such  jurisdiction  away 
from  the  Federal  courts.  We  believe  it  would  be  much  better  for  all  concerned 
if  the  decision  of  some  court  cotQd  be  made  the  rule  and  be  followed  in  all  cases 
to  which  it  could  be  justly  applied.  K  that  were  done  all  interested  would  under- 
stand alike  and  the  hox>e  that  another  court  could  differ  In  opinion  from  the  one 
whose  decision  had  beian  handed  down  would  not  encourage  the  prosecution  of 
doubtful  cases  or  the  stubborn  defense  of  such  as  were  not  doubtful. 

V. 

The  act  of  June  1, 1808,  has  not  as  yet  been,  given  a  fair  test.  It  must  depend 
for  its  vitality  very  largely  upon  the  vigorous  and  interested  way  in  which  the 
commissioners,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  invoking  its  conciliatory  pro- 
visions and  its  arbitration  features,  take  hold  oi  any  case  which  is  brought  to  their 
attention.  If  dignified  with  earnestness  on  part  of  the  Government  officials,  we 
believe  the  law  to  be  pregnant  with  good.  We  have  no  suggestions  as  to  changes 
in  it  to  offer  at  this  time. 

(a)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  decision  of  a  board  or  court,  involving  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee,  in  the  appointment  of  which  tne  parties 
most  at  interest  have  no  voice,  is  or  ever  can  be  arbitration.  When  compulsion 
comes  in,  the  spirit  of  arbitration  steps  out.  We  do  not  see  how  "compulsory 
arbitration"  can  be  indulg^ed  in  without  creating  "involuntary  servitude,"  and 
that  when  it  is  not  a  "  punishment  for  crime." 
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(b)  Our  ideas  on  relief  associations  are  expressed  in  onr  former  testimony.  (See 
p.  67  of  the  printed  testimony.)  The  act  of  June  1, 1898,  makes  it  unlawful  to 
mi^e  membership  in  such  an  association  a  condition  of  employment..  If  the  asso- 
ciation were  in  fact  *'  yoluntary,"  there  would  be  little  in  it  to  criticise. 

VI. 

We  think  the  existing  law  sufficient  for  the  present.  After  the  time  within 
which  its  terms  must  be  complied  with  has  passed,  it  may  develop  that  additional 
legislation,  State  or  national,  will  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

vn. 

As  of  great  value  in  compiling  accurate  data,  and  as  a  guide  to  intelligent  con- 
clusion as  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  on  any  subject  originating  in  or  connected 
with  railroad  accidents,  the  causes  and  responsibilities  therefor,  we  heartily  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  the  amendment  to  the  act  of  March  2, 1898,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  bv  Senator  Pettigrew,  known  as  Senate 
bill  No.  8244,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Moseley  in  his  testimony  before  your  com- 
mission.   (See  pp.  87,  88,  this  volume.) 

Yours,  very  truly,  E.  E.  Clark, 

Grand  Chief  Order  of  Railway  Conduetora. 

P.  M.  Arthur, 
Grand  Chief  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineern. 

P.  P.  Sargent, 
Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fireman. 

P.  H.  MORRISSET, 

Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Baihoay  Trainmen, 

W.  V.  Powell, 
Grand  Chief  Order  of  BaUway  Telegraphers, 


REPLY  OP  MR.  P.  W.  ARNOLD, 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

Peoria,  III.,  August  10, 1899. 

The  Suboommission  on  Tranyf)ortation, 

Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs  :  I  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  recent  request  for  answers  to  certain 
interrogatories: 

I. 

1.  I  would  recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  giving  employees  the  right  to 
join  an  organization  of  their  classes  for  the  purpose  of  better  protecting  their 
interests  intellectually,  socially,  morally,  and  financially. 

2.  I  would  recommend  a  stringent  law  s^gainst  blacldisting,  so  called,  as  it  is 
clearly  un-American,  unfair,  ana  unjust.  The  present  law  is  not  complete,  nor 
does  it  answer  the  purpose. 

8.  I  think  that  a  railway  employee,  who  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  faithfully,  to  his  trade  or  calling,  and  who  arrives  at  an  age  that  is  regarded 
by  the  railroad  corporation  as  objectionable,  shoidd  not  be  cBscharged  for  that 
cause  alone,  and  thrown  upon  his  own,  generally  meager,  resources.  Also  that 
an  employee  who  has  faithfully  performed  his  duties  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
and  who  has  reached  an  age  that  prohibits  him  from  starting  successfully  in 
some  other  walk,  should  not  be  discharged  simply  because  he  has  violated  some 
ordinary  rule  of  the  corporation,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  of  the  most  serious  possi- 
ble character. 

n. 

I  should  judge  it  highly  desirable  and  necessary  that  there  be  Federal  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  hours  of  continuous  labor  on  railways,  that  employees  may 
secure  such  rest  as  will  enable  them  to  pertoTm  their  work  with  safety  to  them- 
selves, the  public,  and  to  the  property  of  their  employer.  Men  on  locomotives 
can  not  be  regarded  as  safe  men  unless  they  have  are  asonable  number  of  hours  of 
rest  each  day. 
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in. 

1.  I  wonld  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  has  been  before  Ck>ngre88for 
several  years,  bnt  which  has  oeen  sidetracked  on  varions  occasions,  by  others 
than  employees,  and  known  as  the  ' '  contempt  *'  bill.  It  provides  substantially  for 
two  kinds  of  contempt,  and  was  first  drawn  np  by  the  late  Senator  Daniel  Voorhees, 
of  Indiana.  The  two  kinds  of  contempt  shall  be  known  as  *  *  direct  contempt "  and 
''indirect  contempt."  ''Direct  contempt '*  shall  be  that  committed  wittdn  the 
knowledge  of  the  conrt  and  shonld  be  punishable  by  fine  only.  "  Indirect  con- 
tempt "  shall  be  that  committed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  court  and  shall  be 
tried  by  jury,  the  punishment  for  which  should  be  by  nne. 

2.  I  tlunk  courts  should  not  be  g^ven  the  right  to  imprison  for  contempt  com- 
mitted without  their  knowledge.  From  a  humane  standpoint  I  think  imprison- 
ment for  contempt  in  any  particular  belongs  to  the  dark  ages,  since  punishment  by 
fine  would  be,  in  my  opimon,  quite  as  efficacious. 

8.  I  can  not  say. 

IV. 

1.  I  would  reconmiend  for  State  and  Federal  le^lation  a  law  that  is  now 
embodied  in  a  bill  known  as  the  "  Emplojrees  Liabibty"  bill,  which  corrects  the 
shameless  injustice  in  the  present  law  which  exempts  railway  corporations  from 
liability  for  damages  received  by  an  employee  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of 
a  fellow-servant. 

2.  I  should  think  it  possible,  and  certainly  desirable,  that  Congress  should 
require  Federal  courts  to  follow  the  rules  of  law  laid  down  by  State  courts  in 
cases  involving  injuries  to  railway  employees,  and  I  think  it  equally  desirable 
that  Congress  enact  a  law  making  a  uniform  amount  of  damages  recoverable  in 
all  States  and  Territories  alike  where  an  employee  has  received  injuries,  followed 
by  death,  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  an  unstated 
amount  where  injuries,  amounting  to  total  and  permanent  disability,  have  been 
received  under  like  circumstances. 

V. 

The  law  of  June  1, 1898,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  its  application,  is 
satisfactory. 

a.  I  do  not  regard  as  feasible  or  practicable  any  such  thing  as  compulsory 
arbitration. 

b.  I  would  .recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  which  will  prohibit  a  railway 
corporation,  by  threat,  insinuation,  or  innuendo,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  require 
an  employee  to  involuntarily  become  a  member  of  or  join  a  relief  association  or 
department  in  order  that  such  employee  shall  remain  in  the  service  of  such 
corporation. 

VI. 
I  have  no  suggestions  to  oflfer  in  reply  to  this  question. 

vn. 

I  would  recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  giving  to  all  labor  organizations 
(strictly  so)  that  are  not  organized  nor  conducted  for  profit  a  right  to  carry  on 
an  insurance  business,  not  for  profit,  strictly  among  its  members,  without  the 
requirement  of  incorporating,  nor  of  licensing  in  any  State  except  the  State 
where  the  headquarters  of  the  organization  may  be  located,  and  that  after  pro- 
curing such  license  such  organization  shall  have  standing  in  any  court  in  any 
State  or  Territory. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  F.  W.  Arnold, 

Orand  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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REPLY  OF  MR.  JOHN  T.  WILSON, 
Orand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen  of  America, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  IS,  1899. 

The  Svbcommission  on  Transportation ,  Industrial  Commission,  Washington ,  D.  C 

Sirs:  I  reply  as  follows  to  vonr  favor  of  19th  ultimo  with  a  list  of  c^pestions 
inclosed,  which  were  prex)area  for  the  i>nrpoee  of  com{)leting  the  iDdnstnal  Coin- 
mission's  inquiry  concerning  '*  Legislation  affecting  railway  labor,  etc.": 

I. 

1.  When  a  railway  company,  through  an^  of  its  officers  or  agents,  is  charged 
and  found  guilty  of  interiering  with  or  discriminating  against  any  of  its  em- 
ployees on  account  of  their  connection  with  their  brotherhoods,  it  should  be  fined 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $25,000  dollars  in  each  case;  10  per  cent  of  the 
fine  to  be  awarded  to  the  prosecuting  witness  and  10  per  cent  to  tne  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  balance  to  revert  to  the  school  fund  of  the  State  in  which  con- 
viction is  secured. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  containing  the  following  paragraph:  '^  My 
husband  is  aead.  He  would  have  kept  in  good  standing  with  your  order,  but  he 
was  afraid  tiie  companv  wotdd  find  it  out  and  discharge  him.  I  am  a  sickly 
woman,  not  able  to  worK.  I  have  5  small  children.  We  were  unable  to  save  any- 
thing during  his  Ufetime,  and  if  the  brotherhood  does  not  help  me,  God  only 
knows  what  will  become  of  us.'* 

2.  The  system  of  blacklisting  is  conducted  with  so  much  privacy  that  I  hardly 
think  it  possible  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  to  abolish  the  evil.  I  do  not  think 
that  very  many  railway  managers  would  condescend  to  blacklist  an  employee 
without  ne  had  shown  himself  to  be  reckless,  unreliable,  or  unworthy  of  trust. 

8.  As  railway  employees  are  frequently  discharged  without  just  cause  by  minor 
officials  who  have  but  little,  if  any,  sense  of  honor  or  justice,  they  (the  minor  offi- 
cials) should  only  be  permitted  to  suspend  employees  under  their  jurisdiction  and 
should  be  required  to  report  the  cause  of  suspension  to  the  general  manager. 
The  suspended  employee  should  always  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  his  own  behalf.  The  manner  in  which  the  Gk)vemment  employees  in  the 
United  States  Mail  Service  are  dismissed  would,  I  think,  be  a  good  rule  for  rail- 
way companies  to  adopt;  always  making  the  general  manager  of  the  road  the 
highest  tribunal  to  appeal  to  and  permitting  his  decision  to  be  final. 

Last  month  I  was  informed  by  a  section  foreman  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
that  the  foremen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  roadmaster  for  whom  he  was  work- 
ing received  a  letter  from  their  roadmaster  insisting  upon  them  to  subscribe  for 
a  paper  known  as  the  Roadmaster  and  Foreman,  and  advising  them  to  send  him  $4 
for  a  yearns  subscription.  The  subscription  price  of  the  paper  is  $1  a  year.  It  is 
customary  with  the  publishers  to  give  roadmasters  20  per  cent  for  collecting  sub- 
scriptions; therefore  the  roadmaster  charged  his  men  $3.20  each  for  sending  80 
cents  of  their  money  to  the  Roadmaster  and  Foreman.  The  foreman  who  reported 
the  matter  to  me  says:  *'  I  think  I  am  the  only  foreman  out  of  88  who  did  not  send 
him  $4,  and  on  account  of  failing  to  do  so  I  don't  feel  at  all  secure  in  my  position. 
If  you  refer  to  the  robbery  through  the  columns  of  the  Trackmen's  Advance 
Advocate,  please  don't  mention  my  name,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  cost  me  my  job." 

There  are  a  great  many  similar  cases.  Something  should  be  done  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  avarice  of  the  strong. 

4.  All  applicants  for  responsible  positions  on  railways,  and  especially  foremen 
and  roadmasters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  life  and  property  by  keeping  the 
track  in  proper  condition,  should  always  be  subjected  to  an  examination  which 
will  give  evidences  of  their  fitness  to  fill  the  positions  applied  for,  of  their  relia- 
bility, etc.,  before  bein^  permitted  to  enter  ui)on  the  discnarge  of  their  duties. 

We  frequently  read  m  newspapers  reports  of  bridges  going  down  with  trains, 
trains  pumping  the  track,  turning  over  on  curves,  of  a  score  or  more  people  losing 
their  hves,  etc.,  and  that  the  officials  were  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  In  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  real  causes  are  incompetent  men  in 
charge  of  the  track,  or  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  on  a  section  to  keep  the 
track  in  safe  running  condition. 

RaUway  companies  should  be  required  to  employ  men  enough  year  in  and  year 
out  to  keep  their  track  in  proper  order  at  all  times.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
customary  with  the  railway  companies  to  discharge  from  50  to  75  thousand  of 
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their  track  men  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  at  a  time  when  it  is  hard  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. The^  are  turned  out  to  tramp,  bej^,  starve,  steal,  and  become  crimmals. 
Horses  receive  better  treatment  from  their  owners  than  a  great  many  railway 
track  men  receive  from  their  employers. 

n. 

All  railway  employees  not  engaged  in  operating  trains  shonld  net  be  required 
to  work  more  than  8  hours  out  of  24  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Time  served 
at  emergency  work  should  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates.  On  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  performed  by  track  men,  car  inspectors,  repairers,  shopmen,  they 
will  be  as  much  fatigued  after  pegging  away  for  8  hours  as  men  engaged  in 
operating  trains  will  be  after  being  on  duty  10  or  12  hours. 

m. 

1.  I  think  all  judges  requested  to  issue  injunctions  in  cases  of  disputes  between 
railway  companies  and  their  employees  should  be  compelled  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple set  by  Judge  Caldwell,  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  v.  Its  Employ- 
ees, tried  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  March,  1894;  and  that  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
the  same  judge,  in  the  case  of  Hopkins  v.  Ozley  Stave  Company  (28  C.  C.  A. 
Report3, 108),  should  be  enacted  into  law  and  made  applicable  to  all  dilutes 
between  railway  companies  and  their  employees.  In  case  either  party  believes 
the  judge  to  be  biasea  and  that  he  will  not  render  a  just  decision,  they  should 
have  a  right  to  have  the  disputed  questions  of  fact  in  the  case  tried  by  a  jury, 
whose  findings  of  fact  should  be  binding  on  the  court,  as  in  ordinary  cases. 

Give  railway  employees  .an  opportunity  to  present  their  side  of  the  question  in 
court,  treat  them  as  equals  ana  not  as  inferiors  of  corporations,  ana  they  will 
always  submit  to  the  decisions  of  an  unbiased  court  or  jury. 

2.  Federal  judges  should  have  the  power  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  courts, 
compel  witnesses  to  answer  questions,  etc.,  and  to  compel  railway  companies  and 
railway  employees  to  abide  by  their  decisions  or  the  decisions  of  a  jury,  provided 
they  are  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  above  made  in  answer  to 
question  1  of  Section  lU. 

3.  No;  this  would  be  vesting  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  an  officer,  who  is 
not  elected,  but  appointed,  with  the  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  Federal 
judges,  suggested  m  answer  to  question  1,  Section  IQ,  the  right  to  invoke  the 
jurisdiction  of  theTederal  courts  could  safely  be  left  to  the  parties  interested. 

IV. 

The  f ellow-servant  laws  enacted  bv  the  different  States  vary  very  much.  As 
railway  employees  are  not  permitted  to  say  who  their  fellow-servants  shall  be, 
but  must  be  coworkers  with  anyone  the  company  sees  fit  to  employ,  I  think  rail- 
way companies  should  be  held  responsible  for  damages  to  their  employees  the 
same  as  they  are  to  nonemployees.  A  uniform  law  to  govern  these  matters  should 
be  enacted  by  Congress,  and  all  of  the  States  should  enact  a  similar  law. 

V. 

The  law  of  June  1, 1898,  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitration,  seems  to  be 
satisfactory  to  railway  employes  engaged  in  the  operation  of  trains.  According 
to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  only 
226,617  of  the  823,476  railway  employees  are  engaged  in  train  service;  therefore, 
506,859  railway  employees  have  no  protection  under  the  law  referred  to.  The 
men  engaged  by  railway  companies  to  operate  their  trains  are  well  organized. 
The  railway  officials  recognize  their  power,  which  causes  them  to  prefer  to  settle 
all  grievances  with  them  amicably,  and  especially  so  unless  they  think  they  can 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Gk>vemment  and  overawe  their  trainmen  by  the  use  of 
injunction  proceedings. 

(a.)  While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  strikes,  if  justice  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  I  believe  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  constitute  a  tribunal  before  which  all  classes 
of  railway  employees,  from  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  down  to  the 
men  who  spike  the  rails  and  tamp  the  ties,  could  go  and  present  their  grievances 
concerning  traffic  rates,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  employment,  with- 
out fear  of  being  discharged.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  in  case  a  class  of 
employees  fail  to  have  their  grievances  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  railway  officials. 
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they  cotild  ^lace  them  before  the  commission,  whose  dnty  it  would  be  to  deter- 
mine what  is  right  and  just  under  the  circumstances,  and  their  award  becom- 
ing a  document  of  public  record  would  do  a  great  deal  toward  influencing  rail- 
way companies  to  deal  fairly  with  employees  who  are  heinst  mistreated  and 
oppressed  under  the  present  system,  which  is  to  pay  wages  and  deal  out  justice 
to  their  employees  in  proportion  to  the  organized  force  they  have  to  demand 
them. 

(b)  Bailwa^r  companies  having  relief  departments  should  not  be  permitted  to 
manage  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  injured  employees,  or  the  beneficiaries  of 
employees  killed  by  the  negligence  of  the  company,  from  collecting  the  amount 
of  omnages  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  On  March  10, 1899,  ^e  Atlsmtic  Coast 
Line  organized  a  relief  department.  In  their  book  of  rules,  by  which  members 
of  t^e  relief  department  are  to  be  governed,  page  42,  rule  64,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: 

« In  case  of  injury  to  a  member,  he  may  elect  to  accept  the  benefits  in  pursu- 
ance of  these  regulations,  or  to  prosecute  such  claims  as  he  may  have  at  law 
agahist  the  company  or  any  companies  associated  therewith  in  the  administra- 
tion of  tiieir  relief  dexMirtments.  The  acceptance  by  the  jnember  of  benefits  for 
injury  shall  ox>erate  as  a  release  and  satisfaction  of  all  claims  a^a^nst  the  com- 
panv  and  all  other  companies  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  for  damages 
arising  from  or  growing  out  of  such  iniury ;  and  further,  in  the  event  of  tne 
death  of  a  member,  no  part  of  the  death  benefit  shall  be  due  or  payable  unless 
and  until  good  and  sufficient  releases  shall  be  delivered  to  the  sux>erintendent  of 
all  claims  against  the  relief  department,  as  well  as  ag^unst  the  company  and  all 
other  companies  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  arisine  from  or  growing  out 
of  the  death  of  a  member,  such  releases  having  been  duly  executed  by  idl  who 
might  legally  assert  such  claim ;  and  further,  if  any  suit  shall  be  brought  against 
the  company  or  any  other  company  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  or  growing  out  of  injury  or  death  occurring  to  a  member,  the 
benefits  otherwise  pavable,  and  all  obligations  of  the  relief  department  and  of 
the  company  created  by  the  membership  of  such  member  in  the  relief  fund,  shaU 
thereupon  be  forfeited,  without  any  declaration  or  other  act  by  the  relief  depart- 
ment or  the  comx>anY ;  but  the  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  waive  such 
forfeiture  upon  condition  that  all  pending  suits  shall  first  be  dismissed.  If  a 
claim  for  damages  on  account  of  injuries  shall  be  settled  by  the  comx>any  with- 
out suit,  such  settlement  shall  release  the  relief  department  and  the  company 
from  all  claims  for  benefits  on  account  of  such  injuries." 

In  their  handbook  of  questions  and  answers  concerning  the  relief  depfurtment, 
they  ask  the  question,  ''Are  members  debarred  from  bringing  suit  ajmnst  the 
company?"  and  answer  it  in  the  following  manner:  **  They  are  not.  They  have 
the  same  right  in  this  respect  that  they  would  have  if  thev  were  not  members. 
The  injured  member  may  either  accept  the  benefits  of  the  rand  or  rely  upon  the 
issue  of  a  suit.    He  can  not  do  both.''    (Reg.  64.) 

By  examining  the  rates  charged  by  the  company,  I  find  that  they  charg[e  |86  a 
year  on  $1,000  insurance  and  for  a  few  dollars  weekly  benefits,  provided  m  each 
case  that  members  shall  not  receive  anything  for  the  first  week's  sickness;  thus, 
vou  see,  employees  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  system  are  caused  to 
believe  that  m  order  to  be  secure  in  their  positions  they  must  join  the  company's 
relief  department,  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  insurance,  then,  in  case  they  are 
injured,  m  order  to  collect  insurance  mone;^  that  they  have  paid  the  company  at 
least  a  third  more  than  it  is  worth  or  that  it  would  cost  them  in  other  concerns, 
they  must  sign  a  release,  exonerating  the  company  from  all  blame. 

A  railway  comx)any  having  a  relief  department,  withholding  insurance  money 
which  has  been  paid  for  by  an  employee  until  he  signs  a  release,  should  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  each  case  where 
conviction  is  secured. 

VI. 

It  seems  the  railway  comiMtnies  are  doing  all  they  reasonably  can  to  equip  their 
rolling  stock  with  the  best  safety  appliances  that  have  been  invented. 

vn. 

First,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  determine  passenger  and 
freight  rates  to  be  charged  by  all  interstate  roads.  In  fixine  tne  rate  to  be 
charged  by  each  road  l^ey  should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  money  actually 
inve3»d  in  building  and  equipping  the  road,  cost  of  operating,  and  the  amount  of 
traffic.    In  each  case  the  rate  should  be  fixed  high  enough  to  enable  the  road 
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to  pay  all  necessary  and  legitimate  expenses  and  reasonable  wages  to  all  em- 
ployees, etc.,  and  leave  margin  enough  to  pay  stockholders  reasonable  dividends 
on  the  money  invested. 

Second,  the  issuing  of  free  transportation  should  be  restricted  to  railway  em- 
plo^rees  and  GK)vemment  employees  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Companies 
issuing  X><^^s  to  other  parties  should  be  fined  heavily. 

The  issuing  of  passes  by  railway  companies  to  men  of  political  influence  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  prejudice  the  public  against  railway  enterprises,  and  to  corrupt 
society,  especially  politicians. 

The  railwav  companies  of  the  United  States  give  away  millions  of  dollars  in 
passes  annually,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  extend  favors  to  those  who  can  well  afford  to 
buy  tickets. 

Third,  the  occupation  of  ticket  scalpers  should  be  abolished,  and  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  should  be  maintained  by  all  interstate 
roads.  The  States  should  enact  similar  laws  for  the  government  of  roads  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Stop  those 
unnecessary  leaks  from  the  railway  companies'  earnings,  and  on  the  majority  of 
roads  the  cost  of  transportation  can  be  reduced,  all  the  employees  can  be  paid 
reasonable  wages,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  any  of  them  to  work  an  unreason- 
able number  of  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  the  men  who  have  invested  their  money 
in  railway  enterprises  will  receive  reasonable  profits  on  their  investments.  Bail- 
ways  should  be  blessings  to  and  civilizers  of  the  j)eople.  They  should  not  be 
operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  strife  between  citizens  and  to  corrupt  society. 

Fourth,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  incorporate  in  their  annual 
reports  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  employees  in  each  class  on  each  road. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  T.  Wiujon, 
Orand  Chief,  Brotherhood  of  BaUroad  Tro/ckmen  of  America, 


REPLY  OF  MB.  W.  H.  BONEMUS, 
Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  RaUtoay  Carmen, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  August  id,  1899, 

The  Subcommission  on  Transportation , 

Industrial  Commission^  Washingtoriy  D.  C, 

Sirs:  I  replv  as  follows  to  your  favor  of  August  4,  with  a  list  of  questions 
inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  Industrial  Commission's  inquiry  con- 
cerning** legislation  affecting  i*ailway  labor,  etc:" 

L 

1.  When  a  railway  company  through  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  is  charg^ 
and  found  guilty  with  or  discriminating  against  any  of  its  employees  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  their  brotherhoods,  not  less  or  more  than  $25,000  in  each 
case;  10  per  cent  of  the  fine  to  be  awarded  to  the  prosecuting  witness  and  10  per 
cent  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  balance  to  revert  to  the  school  fund  of  the 
State  in  which  conviction  is  secured. 

2.  I  believe  the  causes  for  blacklisting  will  gradually  disappear  altogether, 
brought  about  by  the  general  organization  of  the  employees,  as  tne  unreliable  will 
not  generally  be  admitted  to  the  organizations,  and  oy  the  general  recognition  of 
organizations  the  cause  for  discontent  from  this  source  will  become  less  with 
time.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  further  legislate  against  the  practice,  I  believe 
such  legislation  can  be  secured;  but  under  the  present  circumstances  I  would  not 
recommend  such  further  legislation. 

8.  The  conditions  under  which  employees  may  be  discharged  should  be  reg^ulated 
by  legislation.  GKx>d  reasons  for  the  discharge  should  be  given  and  be  approved 
by  a  competent  officer  of  the  employer,  and  the  discharged  employee  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  state  his  side  of  the  case. 

The  practice  exists  in  some  instances  of  favored  friends  of  department  foremen 
being  shown  ptui^iality,  and  worthy  and  efficient  workmen  being  either  dis- 
charged or  their  tenure  of  position  made  so  undesirable  that  they  are  driven  to 
severing  their  connection  with  a  company,  and  often  can  not  again  secure  employ- 
ment for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
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Railway  companies  being  subject  to  and  deriving  rights  bv  States,  being  gpranted 
charter  to  do  business  within  the  State,  the  States  should  likewise  protect  its  citi- 
zens against  unjust  discriminations  against  its  citizens  by  corporations.  I  think 
such  legislation  would  cause  many  injustices,  both  toward  railway  companies  and 
employees,  to  be  wiped  out.  If  companies  were  made  responsible  for  the  unjust 
discrimination  against  employees  on  the  part  of  dei>artment  foremen,  very  few, 
if  any,  employees  would  suffer  discharge  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

4.  In  the  first  place  no  one  should  be  employed  for  anj  position  of  responsibility 
without  haying  oeen  subjected  to  a  prescribed  examination  submitted  by  the 
head  of  the  dex>artment  in  which  the  man  is  employed.  The  railway  service, 
beinff  of  the  most  importance  to  the  public,  no  careless,  intemx)erate,  untrust- 
wortny,  or  unreliable  person  should  be  mstalled  in  a  position  of  trust.  A  viola- 
tion of  well-selected  rules,  especially  if  persisted  in,  should  be  cause  for  dismissal, 
but  no  reliable,  temperate,  and  efficient  employee  should  be  discharged  to  make 
room  for  one  untried  in  the  service. 

II. 

Humanity  to  man,  the  welfare  of  society,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 

Shysically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  most  emphatically  demand  as  short  a  work 
ay  as  is  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  its  business.  This 
is  true  of  all  kinds  of  manual  toil,  but  especially  is  it  true  of  such  work  as  is  per- 
formed by  men  in  the  car  department  of  railroads  of  the  country.  While  there 
is  not  a  general  demand  on  the  part  of  these  men  at  the  present  time  for  shorter 
hours,  the  reason  for  such  seeming  satisfaction  with  10  and  13,  and  often  more 
hours  per  day,  is  more  owing  to  the  men  being  fearful  lest  their  meager  earnings 
at  less  nours  per  day  will  not  assure  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  dear  ones  at  home. 
I  think  that  in  every  department  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  8  hours  should  be 
considered  a  maximum  oav's  work.  In  most  classes  of  shopwork  in  the  car 
dei>artment  men  would  perform  almost,  if  not  entirely,  as  much  work  in  8  as  in  10 
hours.  The  work  in  most  cases  being  of  such  a  nature  that  with  8  hours  of  con- 
stant bending,  twisting  of  the  body,  and  lifting,  the  physical  forces  of  most  men 
become  so  e&austed  that  the  remaining  time  they  are  compelled  to  work  is  not 
productive  of  much  result. 

In  most  cases  the  hours  could  well  be  reduced  to  8,  and  where  it  could  not  at  once 
it  could  be  arranged  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  man's  physical  streng^  should 
not  be  evoked  for  a  greater  consecutive  time. 

m. 

1.  No  injunction  should  be  issued  until  the  employees  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  answer  after  the  application  for  injunction  has  been  made.  Either  the  State 
or  Federal  court,  or  a  commission  created  for  that  purpose  (I  would  favor  a 
special  commission) ,  should  determine  whether  or  not  cause  exists  for  injunction. 
Injunctions  against  men  who  have  committed  no  actual  offense,  and  who  do  not 
contemplate  such,  for  the  asking,  without  proper  hearing  of  botn  sides,  seems  to 
me  un-American  and  discriminating. 

2.  I  believe  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  limit  the  power  of  the  court  in  enforcing 
its  orders  when  made  under  the  provisions  above  advocated. 

The  tendency  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  court  would  become  less,  if  it  were  not 
entirely  obviated.  If  the  employee  has  the  opnortunity  to  be  heard  before  being 
condemned,  he  could  not  reasonably  be  accusea  of  contempt. 

3.  The  i)arties  to  the  controversy  should  apply  to  the  special  commission,  if  nec- 
essary, to  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court,  and  through  such  commis- 
sion such  invocation  should  be  made.  One-man  power  should  not  be  vested  in 
any  official. 

IV. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  employing  company  should  be  exempt  from  liability  for 
damages  received  by  a  fellow-employee  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant.  The  employing  company  selecting  the  fellow-servant  and  issuing  his 
instructions  should  be  responsible  for  his  actions  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  fellow-servant  or  employee.  By  making  the  company  liable  for  dam- 
ages received  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  feliow-servant,  the  greatest  care 
would  be  used  in  employing  men  to  fill  the  various  positions. 

The  most  reliable  men  being  employed  in  all  departmente  would  reduce  the 
number  of  injuries  sustained  to  a  minmium. 

2.  In  decidinfi^  cases  involving  injuries  to  employees  I  think  Federal  courts 
should,  as  nearly  as  consistent,  follow  the  decisions  of  State  courts,  based  upon 
statutory  enactmente  of  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  injury  was  sustained. 

655a 49 
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V. 

Not  having  a  copy  of  the  law  of  June  1, 1898,  concerning  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, I  can  not  venture  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  same.  I  beUeve,  however, 
there  should  be  a  national  arbitration  board  before  whom  either  side  in  a  contro- 
versy, feeling  that  he  had  been  oppressed  or  was  about  to  be  so  oppressed^could  state 
his  gprievances  and  secure  recommendations  that  would  approve  or  disapprove 
the  grievance  complained  of.  The  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  commission,  or 
board,  to  be  considered  as  notice  to  tne  public  as  to  the  merits  of  the  demands  of 
the  respective  parties.  This  would  act  as  a  mediator  in  many  instances,  no  doubt, 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion  would  do  much  to  prevent  imimportant  or  ridic- 
ulous questions  being  carried  up  thus  far. 

Previous  to  1898  some  railwav  companies  maintained  relief  dei)artmenta  by 
retaining  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  employees'  wages  to  maintain  same.  It  was 
compulsory  on  every  applicant  for  a  position  in  any  department  to  make  applica- 
tion for  insurance  through  this  department.  A  man  might  be  rejected  because 
of  the  rigid  examination,  and  was  therefore  denied  employment.  Many  worthy 
and  competent  applicants  for  emplo3anent  have  thereby  been  prevented  from 
securing  employment  because  of  some  minor  physical  ailment.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  worked  an  injustice  to  those  who  could  not  thus  secure  employment,  when 
they  were  in  every  way  qualified  to  fill  a  good  position  and  support  tneir  families. 

Tnere  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  offered  to  railway  companies  maintaining 
relief  departments,  but  no  applicant  for  employment  should  be  so  discriminatea 
against  as  to  be  denied  emi)loyment  on  technicalities.  Neither  should  participa- 
tion in  any  relief  association  bar  any  employee  from  collectinff  damages  for 
injuries  received  because  of  such  participation.  I  think  most  relief  associations 
are  more  expensive  to  the  employee  than  the  same  amount  of  insurance  can  be 
carried  for  in  the  brotherhood  of  which  such  employee  is  or  eJioidd  be  a  member. 
The  organization  of  the  various  brotherhoods  is  made  i>ermanent  and  of  the 
greatest  good  through  their  insurance  features.  Insurance  is  furnished  to  mem- 
bers at  actual  cost  and  can  not  be  forfeited  except  by  the  negligence  of  the  mem- 
ber in  paying  dues  or  assessments.  The  compulsory  participation  in  the  railway 
companies*  relief  associations  prevents  many  of  the  poorly  paid  emyloyees  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  cheap  and  in  every  case  good  insurance  offered  by  the 
organization  of  their  craftsmen. 

VI. 

Car  repairers  are  subjected  to  many  inconveniencies  and  hardships  which  could 
be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  railway  companies  furnishing  prox)er  places  to 
have  their  cars  repaired  in.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  what  may  be  termed 
rush  work,  such  as  a  car  being  disabled  while  in  transit  and  necessitating  repairs 
at  the  nearest  division  point  where  a  force  of  insx)ectors  and  repairers  are  retained. 

The  universal  arrangement  seems  to  be  to  run  aU  defective  cars  xm  the  repair 
track,  where  the  loaded  cars  necessary  to  be  repaired  must  be  quickly  disposed 
of.  To  make  the  necessary  repairs  men  are  required  to  keep  at  work  constantly, 
regardless  of  rain,  hail,  deet,  mud,  and  all  other  inconveniences  of  the  weather, 
exposing  themselves  to  the  cold  blasts  of  the  wind  and  rain,  or  snow  in  winter,  and 
sitting  or  lying  in  the  mud  during  the  wet  weather  in  summer.  The  nature  of 
the  work  will  not  admit  of  pos^ning  it  until  the  storm  subsides  or  until  the 
sun  shines  more  warmly.  No  other  class  of  men  are  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather  so  much  as  car  repairers.  Time  must  be  made  by  the  cargo  of  freight; 
the  cars  must  be  ready  for  the  next  train  starting  out.  The  work  must  be  done 
and  under  the  present  conditions  it  must  be  accomplished  out  on  the  track  under 
the  tropical  sunshine,  the  storm  of  wind,  sleet,  rain,  or  snow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  could  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  that  railway  companies 
be  required  to  erect  suitable  sheds  over  at  least  a  x>art  of  the  repair  track,  where 
the  men  could  be  sheltered  from  the  storm  and  snow.  Without  prox>er  sheds  to 
work  under  men  are  in  many  cases  rendered  ill  and  unfit  for  service  for  days  to 
come. 

I  would,  therefore,  have  proper  shelter  for  workmen,  classed  as  safety  appliances. 
This  may  seem  a  little  ridiculous  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  the  duties  and 
requirements  of  the  car  repairer,  but  it  is  not  so  to  the  men  who  are  comx>elled  to 
render  a  day's  work  during  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  can  not  be  expected  that 
railway  companies  can  protect  their  employees  against  the  inconveniences 
occasioned  by  nature  in  general,  but  the  exposed  conoition  of  the  average  repair 
track  needs  attention.  Men  can  render  a  better  service  to  the  comx>any  with  the 
repair  track  properly  inclosed  to  keep  out  the  storm.    Men  are  not  competent  to 
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perform  the  reg^ar  day's  work  in  a  day  where  they  become  chilled  from  wet  and 
cold;  and  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  saving  to  the  companies  to  provide  as 
comfortable  and  well-equipped  regular  repair  tracks  as  is  consistent  with  a 
reasonable  outlay  for  the  appliance  suggested. 

vn. 

First,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  determine  passenger  and 
freight  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  interstate  roads.  In  fixins  tne  rate  to  be 
charged  by  each  road,  they  should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  money  actually 
invested  in  building  and  equipping  the  road,  cost  of  operating,  and  amount  of 
traffic. 

In  each  case  the  rate  should  be  fixed  high  enough  to  enable  the  road  to  pay  all 
necessary  and  legitimate  expenses,  and  reasonable  washes  to  all  employees,  etc. , 
and  leave  margin  enough  to  pay  stockholders  reasonable  dividends  on  the  money 
invested. 

Second,  the  issuing  of  free  transportation  should  be  restricted  to  railway 
employees  and  Government  employees  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Comi>anies 
issuing  passes  to  other  parties  should  be  fined  heavily. 

The  issuing  of  passes  in  my  opinion  should  be  entirely  done  away  with  outside 
of  employees  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  a  unform  rate  on  all 
railways  should  be  adopted  for  railway  employees  and  their  families  of  1  cent  per 
mile,  so  that  aU  emplovees  could  avail  themselves  of  a  1-cent  per-mile  rate  at  any 
or  all  times.  This  I  tnink  would  be  profitable  to  the  employees  as  well  as  the 
railroads. 

Respectfully,  yours,  W.  H.  Ronemus, 

Orand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America, 


REPLY  OF  MR.  ALDACE  F.  WALKER, 

Chaii'man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  theAtchison^  Tqpeka  and  Santa  FeBaUtoay 

Company, 

59  Cedab  Street, 
New  York  City,  September  21, 1899. 
United  States  Industrial  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  your  questions  connected  with  legislation  affecting 
railway  labor,  and  take  pleasure  in  stating  my  views. 

I  do  not  favor  any  legislative  action  w^tever  on  the  subjects  enumerated  in 
your  circular.  Very  many  matters  which  are  put  forward  as  affording  occasion 
for  special  legislation  will  right  themselves  in  dne  time  if  let  alone.  Many  other 
such  matters  originate  in  the  natural  strife  of  antagonistic  social,  commercial, 
or  industiial  forces;  legislative  interference  on  either  side  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Such  questions  present  a  shifting  equilibrium;  sometimes  the  scale 
appears  to  turn  one  way,  sometimes  another,  but  in  the  lon^  run  i^ey  are  self- 
corrective  through  the  working  of  natural  agencies.  Legislative  interference 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  bungling.  It  is  like  a  crowbar  thrust  into  the  main- 
spring of  a  watch. 

It  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to  devise  new  legislation  as  a  remedv  for  every  real  or 
fancied  grievance.  Laws  should  assert  general  principles  with  the  least  possible 
detail.  Our  present  system  of  law— the  English  common  law  and  equity  juris- 
prudence—molded and  adapted  by  the  judiciary  of  this  country  since  the  American 
Kevolutioc  to  fit  republican  conditions,  will  work  out  as  near  absolute  justice  as 
anything  that  man  can  devise.  Unfortunately  its  principles  have  been  constantiy 
tampered  with  b^r  special  legislative  rules  framed  to  meet  special  cases.  The 
effort  to  leeislate  in  detail  has  almost  become  a  mania.  The  world  would  wag 
its  way  and  all  civil  rights  would  be  well  preserved  if  Confess  and  State  legisla- 
tures would  devote  themselves  strictly  to  questions  respecting  the  carrying  on  of 
their  respective  governmental  machinery  and  would  cease  attempting  to  lay  down 
new  rules  to  be  observed  at  common  law  or  m  equity.  So  much  of  this  has  already 
been  done  that  rights  and  duties  have  become  unsettled  and  uncertain.  I  protest 
against  more.    I  will  answer  your  questions  categorically. 
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I. 

I  would  recommend  no  legislation  concerning  the  employment  and  discharge 
of  railway  employes.  Under  our  form  of  |:ovemment  there  is  no  snch  thing  as 
labor  which  is  not  contract  labor.  All  service  is  a  matter  of  contract,  the  terms 
of  which  are  agreed  upon  between  emplojrers  and  employees  as  individuals.  The 
nation  or  the  State  can  not  rightfully  interfere.  Fatemalism  is  next  door  to 
socialism.  State  control  involves  State  protection  of  the  interests  subjected  to 
control.  Let  us  either  have  State  ownership  or  freedom  of  contract.  An^  attempt 
at  this  time  to  interfere  on  either  side  by  way  of  legigdation  will  inevitably  ao 
harm. 

1 .  I  do  not  understand  the  question.  Employees  now  have  the  right  to  member- 
ship in  as  many  brotherhoods  and  associations  as  they  choose.  Possibly  cases  are 
referred  to  where  rules  of  brotherhoods  have  been  so  framed  as  to  conflict  with 
the  rijg^ts  of  emplovers,  and  where  objection  may  have  been  made  to  membeov 
ship  in  particular  brotherhoods  on  account  of  particular  requirements  exacted 
from  their  members,  which,  if  accepted,  would  interfere  with  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  reciprocity  which  is  essential  to  freedom  of  contract.  No  law  should 
be  passed  which  directly  or  indirectly  would  tend  to  cut  off  the  equal  rights  of 
employers  and  employees  in  framing  and  carrying  out  the  contract  of  service. 

2.  Blacklisting  is  largely  an  imaginary  grievance.  If  a  servant  is  unfaithful, 
it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  tne  master  to  tell  the  truth  ux)on  inquiry. 
If  he  tells  untruth  he  is  liable  to  make  full  compensation  at  the  common  law.  If 
he  tells  the  truth  it  protects  faithful  employees,  and  it  is  absolutely  in  ^eir  inter- 
est that  this  should  be  done. 

8.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  reg^ilate  by  law  the  conditions  under  which  rail- 
way employees  may  be  discharged.  Their  service  is  one  involving  the  safety 
of  life  and  property  at  every  moment.  The  employer  is  pecuniarily  responsible  for 
every  act  of  the  employee.  The  public  has  every  interest  in  holding  railroad  com- 
panies to  their  full  duty.  This  responsibility,  justly  placed  upon  railroad  corpo- 
rations, involves  the  necessitythat  they  be  absolutely  let  alone  in  the  choice  and 
retention  of  their  servants.  They  carry  the  responsibility  and  must  have  corre- 
sponding freedom  of  action.  Suppose,  under  State  laws,  an  employee  were  retained 
against  the  desire  of  the  employer,  would  the  State  relieve  the  employer  frcmi 
liability  in  case  of  accident  arising  from  the  negligence  of  such  an  employee?  If 
any  legislation  on  this  subject  is  to  be  had,  it  must  provide  fully  for  such  a  case 
as  that.    The  State  must  take  the  full  responsibility  of  its  act. 

4.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone 
is  asking  for  legislation  to  protect  emplo^rers.  Legislation  of  a  paternal  charac- 
ter in  behalf  of  employees  is  apx)arently  in  view.  When  freedom  of  contract  is 
interfered  with,  either  on  behali  of  one  party  or  the  other,  the  sphere  of  useful  legf- 
islation  is  exceeded,  especially  so  when  the  proposed  le^lation  is  in  aid  of  the 
party  which  is  frequently  (if  not  usually)  the  stronger  or  the  two,  when  the  strug- 
gle comes. 

n. 

I  see  no  occasion  for  le^^islation  respecting  hours  of  railway  labor.  Children 
are  not  employed.  Overtime  is  paid  f  of  under  schedules  a^eed  on  with  the  men. 
They  are  usually  glad  of  a  chance  to  work  overtime,  and  if  they  can  get  a  few 
more  dollars  per  month  in  this  way  why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  do  so? 
Moreover,  when  trains  are  delayed  it  would  be  imx)ossible  to  tie  them  up  at  the 
expiration  of  any  stated  hour  of  service.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  danger  of 
impaired  service  resulting  from  tired  and  sleepy  employees.  Such  cases,  however, 
are  very  exceptional — snow  blockades,  etc. — and  the  liability  of  the  employer  to 
resx>ona  in  damages  in  all  such  cases  is  an  adequate  safeguard. 

m. 

I  see  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  well-established  rules  of  equity  covering 
the  issuance  of  injunctions,  punishment  for  contempt,  etc.  I  have  heard  much 
clamor  on  this  subject,  but  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  actual  wrong  being  worked, 
except,  possibly,  in  one  or  two  cases  in  preliminary  proceedings,  which  were 
reversed  on  appeal,  and  where  the  final  judgment  of  the  higher  court  stands  as 
an  enduring  precedent.  Our  courts  may  be  trusted  to  work  out  the  proper  sys- 
tem for  treating  this  subject  under  well-established  rules  of  general  application. 
Error  sometimes  may  be  made  by  decisions  in  the  courts  of  first  instance,  but 
the  body  of  law  is  composed  of  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  decisions  that  legislatures  can  safely  overturn. 
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.      IV. 

I  am  not  sofficiently  familiar  with  this  sabject  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  common-law  rules  respecting  injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  fellow- 
servants  should  be  modified  by  statutes.  I  am  aware  that  some  States  have  done 
this.    It  is  a  special  legislative  topic  which  I  have  not  studied. 

V. 

I  have  no  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  laws  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion. Eight  years  a^o  I  published  an  article  containing  my  view  on  this  subject, 
from  which  I  submit  the  following  extracts,  which  are  as  true  now  as  when  the 
article  was  written: 

*'An  arbitration  is  the  nonjudicial  determination  of  a  controversy  by  a  tribu- 
nal organized  for  the  special  purpose  by  mutual  a^eement.  Its  sanction  lies  in  a 
preliminary  consent  of  the  parties  to  be  bound  by  its  result.  It  is  a  contract,  and 
is  enforceable  as  a  contract,  and  not  otherwise.  When  two  men  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  board  (unless  it  be 
specially  provided  that  a  majority  may  decide)  becomes  conclusive;  not  through 
any  inherent  value  of  its  own,  but  solely  by  virtue  of  the  agreement  to  refer. 
Without  such  an  agreement  arbitration  does  not  exist.  Ck>mpulsory  arbitration 
is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  The  essential  idea  of  arbitration  is  tne  assent  of 
both  parties  thereto;  without  such  assent  it  is  naught.  What  is  apparently 
desired  by  persons  who  use  the  phrase  '  compulsory  arbitration '  is  the  establish- 
ment of  some  tribunal  before  wnich  either  party  to  a  labor  controversy  may  cite 
the  other  party  for  a  final  decision  of  the  matter.  This  would  not  be  an  ar  oitra- 
tion,  but  a  judicial  proceeding;  the  court  thus  established  would  require  new 

Srocess  of  execution  adequate  to  compel  workmen  to  labor  in  future  at  a  scale 
xed  and  to  compel  manufacturers  to  operate  their  property  in  order  to  provide 
employment  for  their  men;  powers  which  do  not  seem  compatible  with  our  repub- 
lican institutions. 

*'  There  are  some  things  which,  from  their  nature,  can  not  be  arbitrated.  The 
State  can  not  arbitrate  with  an  alleged  criminal  a  question  of  larceny  or  of  arson. 
Subjects  of  special  statutory  regulation,  in  cases  where  a  judicial  procedure  has 
been  establisned  by  law,  also  must  be  handled  by  the  courts,  pursuant  to  the 
methods  prescribed. 

'*  Before  the  suggestion  of  arbitration  can  properly  be  entertained  there  must 
exist  a  fair  question  of  disagreement  ui)on  which  the  arbitrator  may  exercise  his 
judicial  faculty,  either  by  ascertaining  the  right  of  a  doubtful  matter  or  by  the 
employment  of  discretion  in  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  rights.  When  no 
doubt  is  conceded  to  exist  there  is  nothing  for  an  arbitrator  to  decide.  If  a  man 
lays  claim  to  my  farm  not  under  any  question  of  colorable  title,  but  because  he 
wants  it  for  his  own,  I  may  very  properly  decline  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  con- 
troversy. By  every  standard  of  ethics  I  should  be  justified  not  only  in  refusing 
to  arbitrate,  but  in  Kicking  him  off  the  place.  If  the  question  concern  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  and  the  claim  be  asserted  that  no  workmen  shall  be  hired  who  do 
not  belong  to  a  given  labor  union,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  demand  which  calls 
for  arbitration,  for  every  employer  has  an  inherent  and  essential  right  to  employ 
whom  he  will,  and  every  laborer  has  a  right  to  work,  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
union  or  no.  A  merchant  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  arbitrate  the  price  of 
his  goods;  he  may  fix  his  own  price,  and  the  customer  may  take  them  or  leave 
them.  In  the  foregoing  cases  and  many  others  the  person  upon  whom  the  claim 
is  made  may  properly  repudiate  the  exiertence  of  any  just  demand  and  may  defend 
his  position  by  force  if  force  is  used  against  him. 

**  Here  we  meet  the  argument  that  tne  use  of  physical  force  is  at  all  times  to 
be  deplored;  that  it  results  in  pain  and  distress;  that  might  is  not  always  right; 
that  violence  is  the  argument  of  the  bmte;  that  human  nature  should  find  some 
other  method  of  solving  its  contests;  that,  whether  the  dispute  be  between  nations, 
between  classes,  or  between  individuals,  a  resort  to  force  is  essentially  wrong  and 
is  inevitably  to  be  condemned.  But  is  this  position  a  sound  one?  What  is  the 
ultimate  ratio  decidendi  among  men  but  physical  x)ower  ?  Even  the  decision  of  a 
court,  if  not  voluntarily  conformed  to,  is  executed  by  a  sheriff.  If  his  single  hand 
is  insufficient,  he  calls  upon  his  posse.  If  the  power  of  the  county  fails,  the  armed 
force  of  the  State  must  assist  him.  So  of  controversies  between  nations.  If  a 
fair  question  of  doubt  is  raised,  modem  ideas  have  introduced  the  possibility  of 
arbitration.  But  how  is  the  award  to  be  enforced  except  by  war,  and  how  is  war 
to  be  avoided  in  case  absolute  rights  are  trampled  on?  The  same  is  true  in 
respect  to  contentions  between  individuals.    A  man's  house  is  his  castle,  which 
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he  may  defend  by  force.  If  his  own  hands  are  too  weak,  he  may  hire  the  strength 
of  his  fellows.  It  is  tme  that  in  cases  where  a  mob  seeks  to  take  possession  of 
the  property  of  a  railroad  corporation,  a  mannfactnrer,  or  a  miner  it  wonld  be 
possible  for  the  party  thus  attacked  to  submit  for  the  time  being  to  eviction  and 
to  wait  for  legal  process  of  restoration,  with  an  award  of  uncollectible  damages. 
Bnt  human  nature  is  not  so  constituted.  Such  conduct  would  be  craven  and  dis- 
graceful. Moreover,  in  organized  society  man  owes  a  duty  to  his  fellows,  and  in 
uie  long  run  the  minimum  of  strife  is  found  where  rights  are  most  jealously 
defended. 

**The  intensity  which  prevails  in  labor  disturbances  at  the  present  time  is 
apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  fundamental  questions  are  in  process  of 
settlement,  which  can  be  settled  only  by  force.  Strikers  are  seeking  to  ascertain 
how  far  thev  will  be  suffered  to  go  in  the  employment  of  violence  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  the  properties  which  they  have  left  and  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  other  workmen  to  take  their  place.    There  is  no  arbitrable  question  in  either 

Sroposition.  These  matters  permit  of  no  dispute.  The  fact  is  being  rapidly 
emonstrated  that  strikers  shall  not  employ  violent  measures  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  railroads  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  their  absence  or  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  other  workmen  in  their  place,  These  questions  can 
only  be  settled  by  vis  major,  and  when  it  is  once  perceived  that  the  superior 
I)ower  will  be  employed  in  every  like  case,  those  psoticular  features  of  strikes 
will  disappear.    Tnere  is  no  other  way  out  of  it. 

* '  It  is  worth  while  to  look  a  little  closer  into  the  theory  and  the  history  of  strikes 
in  order  to  ascertain  just  where  arbitration  may  properly  come  in.  No  one  can 
question  tiie  right  of  a  workman  to  strike.  Unless  he  is  a  slave  his  labor  is  vol- 
untary, and  he  may  cease  if  he  will.  But  when  he  has  left  his  bench  and 
announced  his  purpose  to  do  no  more  labor  until  his  demands  are  complied  with 
he  is  no  longer  an  employee  of  his  former  employer.  In  common  speech  it  is 
often  said  that  the  workmen  employed  in  sucn  and  such  an  industry  are  on  a 
strike;  but  if  they  have  struck  they  are  not  employed.  They  perform  no  services 
and  earn  no  wages.  They  have  exercised  their  undoubted  n^ht  to  cease  from 
both.  The  contract  of  employment  has  been  terminated  b;^  their  own  act.  They 
have  no  lien  upon  the  property  and  no  rights  against  its  owners.  They  may 
negotiate  for  reinstatement,  but  they  may  not  interfere  with  its  operation  at 
other  hands.  All  this  seems  too  simple  to  require  statement,  but  the  contrary 
view  has  been  broadly  claimed.  The  sympath  v  of  the  American  x)eople  naturally 
goes  out  in  behalf  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  laborers  to  better  their  condition. 
We  are  proud  of  high  wages  paid  and  exult  over  every  advance  in  the  scale. 
The  feehng  is  becoming  prevalent,  and  is  supported  by  many  sympathetic  and 
vigorous  writers,  that  the  workingman  has  some  personal  interest  in  the  plant 
where  his  labor  is  performed  other  than  and  different  from  his  right  to  be  paid 
for  his  labor.  It  is  difficult  to  see  anv  logical  foundation  for  this  claim.  Cer- 
tainly at  the  outset  capital  provides  the  plant  and  the  laborers  first  employed 
come  in  as  strangers.  In  what  way  do  subsequent  years  of  remunerated  toil 
change  their  relation  to  it?  The  workman  is  a  seller  of  his  strength  and  his 
skill.  He  endeavors  to  get  the  best  price  obtainable  for  his  commodity.  The 
market  value  of  labor,  theoretically  at  least,  is  controlled  by  the  same  principle 
which  dominates  the  value  of  every  other  merchantable  product.  It  is  fixed  oy 
competition.  Strikes,  as  they  were  first  employed,  presented  to  the  employer  the 
alternative  of  the  stoppage  or  his  industry  or  assent  to  the  demands  of  nis  work- 
men. The  question  was  a  simple  one.  Could  he  fill  their  places  with  other 
workmen  at  the  old  rates  of  compensation  or  at  less  if  the  strike  was  against 
a  proposed  reduction?  The  striking  workmen  took  the  risk  of  outside  compe- 
tition, and  often  with  entire  safety;  for  the  labor  market  was  restricted  to  nar- 
row localities  and  the  skill  re(][uired  was  limited  to  few.  In  these  modem  times 
movement  in  every  direction  is  free  and  cheap.  The  market  from  which  employ- 
ers may  procure  labor  is  the  whole  country.  It  would  be  the  whole  world  but 
for  restrictive  laws.  This  fact  led  to  the  introduction  of  labor  unions,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  and  controlling^  competition  in  the  sale  of  labor. 
Their  members  agree  upon  the  wages  they  will  accept  and  refuse  to  enter  into 
vacancies  caused  by  strikes  on  the  part  of  their  associates.  To  this  extent  they 
are  within  their  right.  Combinations  for  mutual  protection  against  disastrous 
and  ruinous  competition  by  the  use  of  lesitimate  methods  are  as  proper  on  the 
I>art  of  workmen  as  of  other  members  of  society.  The  principle  involved  is  the 
same  in  respect  to  all,  and  the  same  rules  must  be  applied.  Parties  making  such 
combinations  are  sdways  liable  to  underbidding  by  outsiders,  and  this  chance  is 
the  risk  of  the  game.  Excessive  and  unhealthy  competition  can  be  restrained 
and  ameliorated  by  combination,  but  competition  can  not  be  extinguished  by 
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combination  nnless  eyery  possible  present  and  f  ntnre  comx>etitor  is  inclnded.  In 
attempting  to  regulate  uie  competition  of  laborers  the  supply  has  often  been  too 
great  for  trade  unions  to  control.  Argument  was  at  first  employed  to  prevent 
other  workmen  not  members  of  the  union  from  taking  vacant  jobs.  By  easy  steiMS 
argument  changes  to  abuse  and  reason  is  replaced  by  violence.  The  trouble  is 
not  with  the  strike  itself,  but  with  the  metnods  of  the  strikers.  The  peace  of 
the  Commonwealth  requires  that  all  this  illegitimate  excess  should  be  restrained. 
The  rijB^ts  of  workmen  who  are  not  members  of  the  unions  are  too  readily  forgot- 
ten. The  rights  of  employers  whose  tender  of  employment  has  been  reieoted  are 
ignored.  Thus  once  more  we  reach  a  x>oint  where  the  x>ower  of  the  State  must 
repel  force  by  violent  means.  We  are  beyond  the  scope  of  any  agency  save  the 
exercise  of  strength  suf&dent  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  protect  every  citissen  in 
his  rights. 

**  Arbitration  is  often  available  in  disputes  between  employees  and  employers, 
but  the  dif^oulties  surrounding  its  use  are  many.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  what  considerations  may  be  admitted  to  control  the  result.  The 
employer  insists  that  his  balance  sheet  is  foreign  to  the  case,  and  that  the  only 
question  is  the  competitive  value  of  the  labor  under  consideration;  and  he  there- 
fore refuses  to  make  known  the  cost  of  his  product.  Nevertheless,  the  profits  of 
business  are  often  given  as  an  occasion  for  an  advance  in  wages  by  liberal- 
minded  emplo^rers  who  feel  themselves  able  to  i>ay  a  higher  sctde  and  who  are 
grateful  to  their  men  for  their  skill  and  persevering  industry.  The  broad  and 
generous  treatment  which  has  again  and  again  been  extended  to  American  work- 
men is  thus  made  the  basis  of  a  claim  agauist  other  employers  which  strict  legal 
right  hardly  supports.  The  theory  of  profit  sharing  has  sdso  been  introduced  in 
many  quarters  with  a  view  to  securing  permanence,  efficiency,  and  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  employed;  and  its  value  in  that  direction  has  again  and  again 
been  proved.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  a  concession  and  not  a 
right.  There  can  be  no  interest  in  profits  claimed  as  a  right  which  does  not 
involve  a  corresponding  liability  for  losses,  unless  by  virtue  of  a  special  contract; 
and-  while  a  scale  of  wages  has  often  been  conceoed  in  which  the  prospective 
profits  of  employers  has  formed  an  element,  l^e  question  whether  a  wage  arbi- 
tration should  enter  upon  the  field  has  not  yet  been  answered  definitely  in  the 
affirmative. 

**'There  are  also  some  other  grounds  for  a  feeling  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  their  workmen,  whether  of  wages,  of  hours, 
or  of  conditions  under  which  the  labor  is  to  be  pferformed.  The  sympathy  of 
every  board  of  arbitrators  is  sure  to  be  with  the  we^cer  party.  If  any  argument 
can  be  found  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  workmen,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  applied.  Arbitrators  are  bound  by  no  rules  of  law  in  reaching  their  conclu- 
sions, but  are  entitled  to  make  their  award  in  accordance  with  what  they  may 
consider  to  be  ex  8B(^uo  et  bono.  They  are  not  required  to  give  any  reasons  what- 
ever for  their  decisions.  The  universal  tendency  of  arbitrators  is  to  'split  the 
difference,*  a  process  which  will  inevitably  yield  something  to  the  laborer.  In  an 
arbitration  of  this  kind  there  will  inevitably  be  advantages  upon  the  side  of  the 
workmen,  and  an  employer  who  voluntarily  submits  such  questions  to  an  arbitra- 
tion board  often  feels  that  he  takes  his  life  in  his  hands,  esi)ecially  in  cases  where 
the  continued  payment  of  heavy  fixed  charges  stands  between  him  and  bankruptcy. 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  find  men  to  whom  such  questions  as  these  may  be  pru- 
dently submitted.  The  judges  of  our  courts  are  presumed  to  stand  upon  a  mgh 
plane  of  rectitude  and  impartiality,  and  yet  even  our  judges  are  often  criticlBed. 
When  an  effort  is  made  to  ^o  into  the  business  world  and  constitute  an  arbitra- 
tion board  through  the  selection  of  an  umpire,  by  an  agreement  arrived  at  between 
one  party  named  in  the  Interest  of  the  workman  and  another  party  named  in  the 
interest  of  the  employer,  the  chances  involved  are  great.  The  pecuniary  risk  is 
much  heavier  on  the  part  of  the  employer  than  of  tne  laborer.  The  hazard  of  the 
latter  is  measured  by  his  individual  interest  in  the  result.  Of  the  former  it  is  the 
same,  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  men  affected,  and  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  conpensation  for  added  business  risks  or  participation  in  resulting 
business  losses. 

**  There  is  always,  also,  the  question  whether  both  parties  are  equally  concluded 
by  the  result.  The  employer  is  always  bound.  The  laborer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  concluded  by  the  acts  of  a  voluntary  *  union,*  from  which  he  may  at  any  time 
withdraw,  and  whose  transactions  are  sometimes  regulated  by  a  committee  or 
controlled  by  a  single  and  autocratic  *  chief.'  The  employer  may  therefore  prop- 
erly insist  upon  something  more  than  negotiation  with  an  '  order,'  to  the  end  that 
the  result  of  an  arbitration  may  affect  both  parties  e€[ually;  and  he  may  well 
refuse  to  admit  the  interference  of  strangers  in  negotiations  with  his  workmen. 
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'*  Notwithstanding  all  the  inequalities  which  have  been  suggested,  it  is  never- 
theless nndoabtedlv  tme  that  so  long  as  labor  controversies  are  in  process  of 
negotiation  and  before  emplosrment  has  been  terminated  and  business  suspended 
b^  a  strike,  employers  may  often  well  accept  a  prox>osal  for  an  arbitration  of  such 
differences  as  do  not  involve  the  surrender  of  any  essentlEd  right.  If  adverse 
claims  are  made  in  ^ood  faith,  not  arising  from  mercenary  avariciousness  on  the 
one  part  or  from  the  interference  of  the  walking  delegate  or  other  outside  manipu- 
lator on  the  other,  a  resort  to  arbitration  may  often  be  a  happy  method  of  attain- 
ing that  iust  medium  between  conflicting  claims  and  interests  which  negotiation 
often  fails  to  reach  through  the  too  stubborn  assertion  of  the  ultimatum. 

^*  Unfortunately,  however,  the  workingman  on  his  part  apparently  seems  averse 
to  accepting  arbitration  as  a  method  of  settling  his  disputes.  Again  and  again  ar- 
bitration boards  have  been  organized  at  State  expense  for  the  determination  of 
labor  troubles';  but  except  in  rare  cases  the  effort  mis  been  wholly  futile.  They  are 
repudiated  by  the  very  class  whose  interests  they  were  designed  to  serve.  Even 
the  arrangement  provided  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  affecting  interstate  commerce  through  a  national  provi- 
sion for  the  i>ayment  of  arbitrators  and  the  tender  of  an  official  arbitration  has 
proved  to  be  wholly  unavailing.  Arbitration  is  api)arently  not  wanted  by  the 
laborers  themselves,  and  is  seldom  even  thought  of  by  them  until  a  strike  has 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  become  api)arently  a  f aQure.  There  are  reasons  for  this 
also.  When  an  arbitration  decides  adversely  on  the  workman's  claim  the  result 
is  more  impressive  than  the  ordinary  result  of  failure  in  systematic  litigation, 
where  it  is  accepted  as  a  necessity  that  one  or  the  other  party  must  lose  his  cause. 
An  unsuccessful  arbitration  leads  to  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  system  of 
arbitration  as  a  whole,  and  the  feeling  at  once  becomes  general  that  no  good  can 
be  accomplished  in  that  wav.  This  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  managers  of  labor 
unions  who  find  their  usefulness  and  their  employment  in  strikes  and  the  entang- 
lements which  attend  them;  who  have  devised  the  symx)ailietic  strike  as  part  of 
their  recognized  machinery;  who  are  valued  in  proportion  to  the  disturtNEUices 
which  they  create,  and  who  are  defeated  in  every  case  of  peaceful  settlement 
which  is  reached  without  their  interference.  The  unwisdom  of  this  attitude  is 
now  clearly  perceived  by  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  leaders  of  labor. 
One  and  another  have  broken  away  from  the  belief  that  unlawful  violence 
can  help  their  cause  and  have  affirmed  a  common  interest  of  labor  with  capital, 
trusting  to  moral  agencies  and  to  sound  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights.  With  those  less  reasonable  the  controversy  is  now  waging,  and  we  can 
but  hope  that  when  their  methods  are  shown  to  be  nugatory — ^when  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  excess  will  inevitably  be  controlled  and  punished,  while  con- 
ciliatory and  peaceful  negotiations  will  surely  win  public  opinion  and  support, 
there  will  arise  a  disposition  to  employ  some  other  agent  than  violence  to  accom- 
plish that  betterment  of  conditions  for  which  the  workingman  is  constantly  and 
rightly  struggling,  and  a  determination  to  tender  the  tribunal  of  voluntary  arbi- 
tration again  and  again.  Among  business  men  the  remark  is  often  heard  that 
one  can  not  refuse  to '  leave  the  question  out,'  the  meaning  being  that  where  there 
is  a  fair  question  of  difference  as  to  which  some  settlement  must  be  made  the 
decision  of  a  court  is  only  the  judgment  of  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  at  the  best, 
and  delays  should  be  avoided  oy  a  more  summary  procedure;  or,  again,  that  in 
cases  not  apt  for  the  decision  of  judicial  tribunals  an  arbitration  is  desirable  for 
the  termination  of  strife  and  for  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  claimant  to 
make  good  his  standing  if  he  can.  This  feeling  may  well  De  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  laboring  man,  and  a  persistent  effort  in  this  direction  may  properly  replace 
the  present  crude  and  too  often  unlawful  methods  undertaken  by  nim  for  the 
amelioration  of  his  condition." 

Very  truly,  yours,  Audaot  F.  Walkkb. 


REPLY  OF  MR.  JOHN  H.  MURPHY, 
ittomey  at  law^  Denver,  Colo, 

I. 

1.  Section  10  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  concerning  carriers  enmged  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  their  employees,"  approved  June  1, 1898,  reads  as  follows: 

*'  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  officer,  agent, 
or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any  employee,  or  any  person  seek- 
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hfft  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
eitner  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  corpora- 
tion, association,  or  organization,  or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of 
employment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any  employee  because  of  his 
membership  in  such  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization,  or  who  shall 
require  any  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such 
emplojrment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  benefit 
puri)08es,  to  release  such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  by 
reason  of  any  benefit  receiyed  m)m  such  fund  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  ben- 
efit arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund,  or  who  shall,  after 
haying  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  to  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an  employee, 
attempt  to  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  milty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which 
such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  or  not  more  than  one  l^ousand  dollars. 

Many  of  the  States  have  penal  statutes  making  it  unlawful  for  employers  to 
coerce,  intimidate,  or  use  any  other  methods  calculated  to  prevent  employees 
from  belon&dng  to  their  brotherhoods  or  to  associations  of  laboring  men.  Both 
the  United  States  and  State  statutes  on  this  subject  are  violated  with  impunity, 
and  such  laws  appear  to  be  impotent  to  afford  a  remedy  for  the  evil  sought  to  be 
suppressed  or  to  protect  the  rights  intended  to  be  preserved  to  the  employee. 
There  is  one  trunk  line  of  railways  running  out  of  Chica^,  westward,  which 
maintains  a  large  detective  corps  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaming  whether  or  not 
an  employee  does  or  is  about  to  become  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  and  if 
he  has,  or  is  likely  to  become  a  member  the  com];>any  watches  for  a  convenient 
time  to  discharge  him;  the  dismissal,  however,  being  placed  on  some  other 
srounds  than  the  fact  of  his  aflUiation  with  labor  organizations.  So  many  subter- 
fuges can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  employees  on  account  of  tiieir 
membership  in  these  organization  that  it  would  be  aunost  impossible  to  enact, 
under  the  present  system  of  hiring  and  discharging,  a  law  that  can  be  enforced. 
Perhaps  if  all  such  laws  were  amended  so  as  to  make  it  criminal  to  procure  or 
f  umisn  evidence  of  the  employee's  membership  in  a  labor  organization  to  anyone 
other  than  the  membership  thereof,  it  would  make  the  law  as  i)erf ect  and  com- 
plete as  it  is  possible  to  frame  such  measures. 

It  is  not  desired  by  the  foregoing  statement  to  convey  the  idea  that  railway  cor- 
porations in  general  are  antagonistic  to  the  railway  brotherhoods;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ^preater  number  ot  them  offer  no  opposition,  and  a  few  trunk  lines, 
being  particularly  observant  of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  tiiem  by  reason 
of  the  existence  of  the  brotherhoods  on  their  road,  encourage  their  existence  in 
manyways. 

2.  This  question  is  one  that  is  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  the  question  respecting 
the  protecting  of  employees  in  their  right  to  belong  to  their  brotherhoods.  iTearly 
all  of  the  States  and  the  section  of  the  United  States  statute  quoted,  supra,  makes 
blacklisting  a  i)enal  offense,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  evidence  which 
would  convict  one  guilty  of  the  offense  the  laws  are  ineffectual.  It  has  always 
been  x)ermissible  in  law  for  a  master  to  give  a  statement  concerning  a  servant  to 
an  inquiring  employer  or  prospective  employer.  Such  statement,  however  dam- 
aging to  the  servant,  if  truthful,  may  be  lawfully  made.  But  this  is  pernicious 
and  works  a  great  injustice,  because  a  bare  statement  of  certain  happenings  or 
acts  of  a  servant  unexplained  may  make  him  appear  as  a  ver^  undesirable 
employee,  but  an  explanation  may  relieve  him  in  tne  eves  of  a  fair,  prospective 
employer  from  blame;  so  to  prevent  this  injury  and  blacsQisting  of  all  kinds  in  a 
more  effectual  way  it  should  be  made  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  individual 
to  furnish  a  statement  to  any  other  employer,  or  other  person,  concerning  an 
employee  without  first  furnishing  the  employee  with  a  true  copy  of  it.  At  pres- 
ent statements  are  promiscuously  furnished  without  the  employee  knowing  any- 
thing about  their  contents,  and  therefore  he  is  unable  to  explain  or  refute  false 
statements  which  may  be  made  against  him.  However,  the  remedy  for  the  pres- 
ent evil  will  be  more  fully  disclosed  in  answer  to  subdivision  three. 

8.  After  much  observation  and  consideration  of  this  question  by  anyone  the 
answer  given  will  certainly  be,  yes.  It  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
when  nearly  every  family  conducted  a  sort  of  a  manufacturing  institution  so  far 
as  necessary  to  provide  crude  things  for  their  wants.  Sheep  were  shorn,  wool 
washed,  carded,  spun,  woven  into  cloth,  and  cut  and  sewed  into  garments  by  the 
members  of  the  one  household;  even  the  head  of  the  household  was  usually  a 
shoemaker  or  cobbler,  or  he  could  build  a  house,  do  blackamlthing,  and  like  work. 
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At  the  present  day  few  x>eople  can  do  more  than  one  thing  well.  The  crude  work 
of  the  man  of  many  years  ago  will,  at  the  present  day,  not  be  acceptable  to  any 
person.  He  conld  now  find  no  emplo^pient.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
one  or  two  things  and  perfect  oneself  in  doing  them  in  order  to  find  and  retain 
employnient. 

Tne  railroads  of  the  country  have  nnmeroos  departments,  and  generally  the 
degree  of  skill  required  in  each  department  requires  strong,  active  bodies  and  the 
highest  faculty  of  the  mind  to  be  exercised,  and  so  exacting  are  the  duties  in  a 
single  department  that  as  a  general  thing  the  average  man  is  not  onl^  not  able  to 
acquire  knowledge  or  fit  himself  up  for  other  duties  in  life,  but  he  is  unable  to 
acquire  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  readily  fill  anv  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  so  if  discharged,  unless  he  can  find  work  at  his  usual  vocation,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  rail- 
road companies— to  the  interest  of  the  public  in  general— to  let  men  work  in  such 
places  ana  at  such  work  where  the  result  of  their  labor  is  of  the  highest  produc- 
tive quality  and  greatest  productive  quantity.  The  wealth  of  the  community  or 
nation  is,  after  all;  but  the  combined  wealth  of  the  individuals.  Every  day  that 
the  individual  workman  is  out  of  employment  is  a  day  forever  lost  to  himself 
and  indirectly  a  day  lost  to  the  community  and  nation,  and  frequent  loss  of  em- 
ployment finally  leaves  him  in  his  old  age,  together  with  his  family,  dependent 
upon  the  county  for  support. 

Railway  companies  are  owned  bv  a  few  individuals,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
those  who  are  real  stockholders  of  the  compcmy  do  the  superintending  of  the 
various  departments,  and  often  the  person  entrusted  in  the  position  of  "  superin- 
tending employee"  has  his  own  friends  to  reward  and  enemies  often  to  punish,  or 
through  some  whim  or  caprice,  discharges  a  faithful  and  valuable  servant  to  the 
company,  which  it  would  really  be  to  the  interest  of  the  company  to  keep  at  work; 
therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  labor  court  in  which  the  employee,  if  he  felt 
aggrieved,  could  demand  a  hearing,  and  if  he  was  unjustly  discharged,  he  should 
have  a  decree  in  his  favor,  at  the  cost  of  the  offending  partv,  that  he  be  permitted 
to  return  to  his  accustomed  duties.  If  he  was  justly  discnarged,  the  cost  should 
bex)aid  by  him.  This  in  no  way,  of  course,  would  prevent  a  railway  company 
from  discharging  any  employee  who  was  detrimental  to  the  service  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curt£uling  expenses,  or  from  abandoning  any  department  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  abandon.  On  some  roads  a  few  of  the  orotherhoods  were  strong  enough 
to  have  been  able  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  company  to  the  effect  that  any 
member  of  their  organization  shall  not  be  dischargped  without  a  hearing,  and  if 
it  is  found  that  he  was  unjustly  discharged,  then,  in  such  a  case,  the  company 
shall  pay  him  full  time  which  he  lost  during  his  term  of  discharge. 

Investigation  has  revealed  this  rule  to  oe  beneficial,  both  to  the  classes  of 
employees  which  it  affects  and  the  company,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  men  do  not 
work  under  the  nervous  tension  and  strain  that  no  matter  how  efficient  their  serv- 
ices may  be,  through  whim  or  caprice  of  some  individual  having  temporary 
authority  over  them,  they  will  be  sent  adrift  any  day,  but  they  rest  assured  that 
on  performing  their  duty  they  may  stay  in  the  service  of  the  company  continuallv, 
ana  thus  they  strive  to  do  their  duty  and  reach  higher  perfection  in  their  work, 
realizing  at  all  times  that  it  is  the  one  sole  condition  of  their  continued  employment. 

The  companies  under  such  contracts,  find  that  they  get  the  highest  degree  of 
service  ana  operate  their  road  more  cheaply  and  are  able  to  enforce  the  highest 
degree  of  discipline.  As  an  illustration  why  this  would  be  beneficial,  cases  might 
be  cited  that  occurred  years  ago  before  the  brotherhoods  were  in  x>oeition  to 
influence  their  members  for  good  or  afford  material  assistance  when  employees 
were  discharged  for  trivial  offenses  and  discharged  without  any  hearing.  It 
caused  recklessness  to  grow  upon  them,  and  if  they  got  into  a  little  difBcuIty,  or 
if  some  of  the  company's  property  was  accidentally  destroyed,  they  would  realize 
that  such  meant  discharge,  and  many  of  them  did  not  save  property  which  might 
have  been  saved,  or  try  to  lessen  the  damage  or  injury  in  any  way  whatever;  but 
this  certainly  is  now  otherwise  since  the  advent  of  the  brotherhoods  and  since 
employees  realize  that  they  will  be  tried  fairly  and  their  acts  adjudicated  imi>ar- 
tially.  In  connection  with  this  matter  it  might  be  further  urged  that  railroads 
are  affected  with  public  interest.  They  get  the  most  valuable  franchises  from 
l^e  public;  the  lives  and  property  of  thousands  of  the  public  are  constantl]^  in  the 
keeping  of  railways,  and  therefore  the  public  are  interested  in  having  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency,  and  it  is  further  and  vitally  interested  in  not  permittmg  a 
railroad  company  to  nave  the  best  service  of  various  individuals  for  a  long  number 
of  years,  and  when  they  are  unable  to  discharge  any  other  duties  acceptably  other 
than  the  vocation  which  they  have  learned,  that  they  be  not  wrongfully  and 
unwarrantably  discharged,  and  i)erhaps  become  a  public  charge  themselves  or 
their  families. 
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Railway  work  is  exacting  and  exhaustive,  especially  the  work  required  for  the 
moyement  of  trains,  and  perhaps  the  reason  that- the  degree  of  exhaustion  is  not 
more  noticed  by  the  pubhc  is  oecause  the  feebler  class  of  mankind  do  not  seek 
employment  in  this  branch  of  industrial  undertaking,  and  if  they  do  seek  employ- 
ment, they  are  generally  rejected,  so  it  is  only  the  more  strong,  healthy,  and  robust 
constitutions  that  come  into  the  service.  Therefore,  such  employees  are  enabled 
to  stand  numerous  hardships.  Still,  for  the  interest  of  the  public  who  x>atronize 
railroad  com];>anies  and  for  their  individual  safety,  men  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  on  duty  more  than  12  hotirs  in  any  24,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  other 
unavoidable  occurrence,  and  in  yards  and  machme  shops  and  in  all  other  dex>art- 
ments  where  the  service  will  not  be  impaired  by  one  set  of  employees  relieving 
another,  8  hours  a  day  should  constitute  a  day's  work.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  have  good,  healthy,  robust  citizens,  so  that  they  will  be  cai>able  of  bear- 
ing arms  should  the  State  need  their  service,  and  that  they  will  be  cai)able  of 
sefi-support;  iJso,  that  they  have  more  time  in  which  to  cultivate  their  mental 
faculties,  and  thus  generally  advance  the  interest  of  the  race.  At  the  present 
time  society  seems  to  be  moving  along  at  such  a  feverish  pace  that  many  evils 
seem  to  be  creeping  in,  causing  cynics  to  be  everywhere,  and  nervous  and  puny 
forms  to  appear  on  all  sides.  JNumerous  suicides  are  being  committed  and  a  large 
army  of  people  are  coming  to  have  no  fixed  purpose  or  aim  in  life.  They  make  a 
feeble  attempt  to  do  one  tiring,  then,  growing  easily  discouraged,  quit  it  and 
attempt  to  do  another  with  like  restdts,  thus  wasting  away  their  life,  not  accom- 
plishing anything  useful.  Shorter  hours  of  labor  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  remedy 
this  condition  much  to  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  and  even  to  the  emj^oyer. 
The  employer  will  be  benefited,  because  men  with  clear  minds  and  fresh  Dodies 

S reduce  more  and  better  work  within  a  given  time  than  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
o  who  are  kept  overworked  all  the  time.    It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  this  subject. 

ni. 

1.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  which  would  take  away  the  power  from  judges 
or  courts  to  issue  ex  parte  injunctions  in  all  strike  cases.  Where  an  injunction 
is  issued  it  is  in  general,  if  not  always,  forbidding  acts  to  be  done  which  are 
already  under  the  statutes  of  the  States  made  criminal,  and  therefore  there  are 
ample  means  for  reaching  any  wrong  done  against  the  railroad  comxMuiy  by  put- 
ting the  law  of  the  State  in  oi)eration;  but  by  proceeding  by  injunction  the  equity 

Sower  of  the  court  is  substituted  for  the  criminal  process  provided  for  by  the 
tate,  and  thus  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  is 
subverted. 

2.  The  answer  is  emphatically  that  there  should  be  a  law  greatly  modifying 
and  limiting  the  power  of  the  courts  in  this  direction.  The  framers  of  the  Uon- 
stitution,  having  in  view  the  history  of  centuries,  showinj^  how  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  x>eople  were  disregarded  and  how  they  were  imprisoned  on  shallow 
pretext  growing  out  of  malice  or  intrigue,  believed  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  and  afford  to  everyone  likely  to  be  committed  to  jail,  on  any  charge, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Now,  when  an  injunction  is  issued  in  a  labor  strike, 
it  commands  certain  individuals  to  refrain  from  doing  a  thing  which  the  State 
law  already  declares,  in  most  cases,  to  be  criminal.  If  it  is  alleged  that  the 
injunction  is  violated,  the  persons  violating  it  are  brought  before  the  very  judge 
who  issued  it,  and  while,  of  course,  he  does  not  punish  theim  for  the  crime  alleged 
to  have  been  committed,  he  does  punish  them  for  disobeying  the  mandate  con- 
tained in  the  injunction,  and  it  is  clear  that  before  he  can  so  punish  them  he 
must  adjudge  that  they  have  committed  certain  acts,  which,  if  true,  would  be 
criminal  and  wotQd  also  subject  them  to  the  -penal  laws  of  the  State.  So  he  sends 
them  to  jail,  and  they  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  if  they  were  tried  and  con* 
victed  under  the  penal  laws  of  the  State.  They  may  be  tried  under  the  penal 
law,  and  can  not  plead  such  term  of  imprisonment  as  once  in  jeopardy. 

But  to  point  out  another  phase  of  the  question  we  may  suggest  that  in  order  to 
convict  the  person  under  the  penal  laws  of  the  State  of  doing  the  acts  mentioned 
in  the  injunction,  the  prisoner  would  have  to  be  found  guilty  oeyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  All  the  strict  laws  of  evidence  in  criminal  cases  might  oe  invoked  for  his 
protection,  but  there  is  nothing,  not  even  a  fair  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
which  necessarily  governs  the  nudge  sitting  in  judgment  of  ttte  x)6rson  charged 
with  violating  the  mandate  of  tne  court;  so  the  ludge  may  at  once  become  prose- 
cutor, judge,  and  jury.  The  average  judge  is  human,  and  when  it  is  said  that 
the  order  which  he  issued  is  violated  he  is  very  much  biased  against  those  who 
dared  to  disregard  his  authority  and  dignity,  and  he  is  very  much  inclined  indeed 
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to  allow  his  htunan  nature  to  enter  into  the  judicial  determination  of  the  case. 
Granting  injunction  in  labor  cases,  where  the  criminal  law  of  the  land  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  exigency,  is  simply  substituting  the  equity  power,  which  originally 
was  so  sparingly  exercised  by  courts  of  chancery,  and  which  was  intended  only  to 
afford  relief  where  the  law  was  deficient  or  inadequate,  for  that  of  the  crinunal 
law,  It  subjects  one  to  double  punishment  for  the  same  act,  yiz.,  violating  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  the  mandate  of  the  court.  It  deprives  one  of  the  benefit  of 
tiie  strict  rules  of  evidence  of  criminal  cases,  and  in  short,  it  violates  and  con- 
travenes the  very  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  acts  of 
contempt  should  be  limited  to  those  committed  in  the  very  presence  of  the  court. 
All  other  alleged  acts  of  contempt  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  under  the  rules  gov- 
erning criminal  procedure. 

8.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question.  Should  the  Attorney-General  be 
prejudiced  against  labor,  and  as  many  of  them  have  been  employed  by  corpora- 
tions before  and  during  the  time  of  their  incumbency  of  that  hiffh  office,  titiey 
certainly  would  not  be  very  fair  toward  the  employees — throwing  the  influence  of 
their  high  office  in  favor  of  the  corporations  might  only  tend  to  influence  courts 
all  the  more  against  the  best  interest  of  the  employee.  However,  if  the  Attorney- 
General  is  fair  and  unprejudiced,  and  equally  fair  to  both  parties  in  the  contro- 
versv,  his  presence  in  cases  of  this  kind  could  not  but  tend  to  promote  justice, 
but  before  he  wotQd  be  useful  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
cause  him  to  cut  off  all  relationship  with  corporations  before  engaging  in  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

rv. 

1.  A  general  uniform  law  should  be  enacted  making  all  common  carriers  liable 
for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  the  same  as  the  master  is  liable  to  the 
employee  for  his  own  negligence.  This  rule  is  not  an  injustice  upon  the  master, 
for  ne  selects,  governs,  and  directs  each  emnloyee;  but  as  to  tiie  employee  himself, 
he  has  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  feUow-servant,  and  usually  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  governing  or  controlling  the  action  of  such  fellow-servant,  and  is 
very  often  at  the  mercy,  so  far  as  his  safety  depends,  of  the  fellow-servant.  For 
these  reasons  the  master  should  be  held  responsible. 

2.  As  a  general  thin^  the  Federal  courts  do  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  State 
courts  as  to  the  admission  of  evidence  and  the  administering  of  State  laws  respect- 
ing personal  injuries,  and,  of  course,  it  is  most  desirable  tnat  the  Federal  courts 
when  administering  the  law  of  anv  particular  State  should  follow  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  highest  courts  of  such  State  in  the  same  manner  that  they  would 
follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  admin- 
istering the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  IJnited  States. 


It  is  unwise  for  lawyers,  perhaps,  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  discuss  a  law  which 
has  been  enacted  by  Congress,  but  apparently  has  net  in  any  manner  been  tested 
by  the  courts,  and  as  the  law  of  1808  has  not  been  in  any  respects  called  into  ques- 
tion as  far  as  we  know,  we  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  opinion  on  it. 

A.  Respecting  the  feasibility  or  practicability  of  compulsory  arbitration,  we 
unhesitatingly  state  that  it  seems  both  practicable  and  feasible.  In  the  first  place, 
corporations  are  but  the  creatures  of  law.  They  must  accept  conditions  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  State,  and  if  the  State  should  see  fit  to  impose  upon  each  cor- 
poration a  condition  that,  on  it  being  given  a  charter,  it  should  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion in  matters  arising  between  the  corporation  and  its  emplovees  which  could 
not  be  amicably  settled,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  solve  a  vexed  problem.  Any 
corporation  wmch  would  not  accept  such  a  condition  should  not  oe  given  a  char- 
ter, and  the  States  which  have  retained  the  power  to  amend  or  modify  the  charters 
of  any  corporation  are  in  as  ^ood  position  to  force  all  existingcorx)orations  to 
accept  sucn  a  law  as  those  which  may  be  organized  hereafter.  The  general  pub- 
lic has  a  great  interest  at  stake  respecting  the  operation  of  a  railros^d,  for  every 
contract  that  is  made  is  based  on  normal  conditions,  and  a  strike  occurring  may 
upset  all  conditions  existing  at  the  time  contracts  were  entered  into  between  indi- 
viduals who  have  no  coimection  with  the  railroad  as  far  as  managing  them  or 
dealing  with  the  employees  is  concerned,  and  therefore  on  account  of  it  being  such 
a  great  public  concern  and  capable  of  inflicting  so  much  injury  on  the  public,  both 
the  employer  and  the  employee  should  be  comx)elled  to  submit  to  arbitraation. 
Besides,  the  railroads'  interest  is  growing  larger  each  year,  and  consequently  each 
year  affects  the  general  public  to  a  p^reater  extent;  besides,  by  preventing  strikes 
it  would  be  one  method  of  preserving  the  peace  and  general  stability  of  affairs 
throughout  l^e  country  as  well  as  preventing  the  corporations  from  oppressing 
the  employees,  or  vice  versa. 

Your^struly,  Johk  H.  Mubpht. 
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Greeley,  Samuel  H. ,  commission  merchant,  Chicaeo 370-382 

Hulbert,  J.  H.,  farmer  and  grain  dealer,  FontanelTe,  Iowa 486-489 

Hyland,  John  J.,  traffic  manager  freight  bureau,  Chic^  Board  of  Trade.-  351-353 
Ingalls,  Melville  E.,  president  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis, 

and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  companies 284-302 

Johnson,  E.  K. ,  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 56-64 

Keep,  Charles  H. ,  secretary  Lake  Carriers*  Association 709-723 

Keltey,  N.  B.,  president  National  Association  of  Freight  Commissioners,  freight 

commissioner  Trades*  League  of  Philadelphia 185-193 

Kennard,  Alexander  A.,  vice-president  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  Chicago 362-370 

Kindel,  George  J.,  manufacturer,  Denyer,  Colo 251-264 

Knapp,  Martm  A.,  chairman  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 128-145 

Lewis,  David  J.,  Cumberland,  Md 724-757 

Mallory,  Charles  A.,  chairman  railroad  committee,  Chicago  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change   586-592 

Morton,  Paul,  second  vice-president  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 

Company 489-503 

Moseley,  E.  A. ,  secretary  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 7-44 

Murphy,  John  H.,  attorney  at  law,  Denver,  Colo 776-780 

Musselman,  Amos  S.,  president  Board  of  Trade,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 556, 557 

Neall,  Frank  L. ,  shippmg  merchant,  Philadelphia 161-185 

Newcomb,  H.  T.,  chief  oi  section  of  freight  rates,  division  of  statistics,  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture 95-109 
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O'Rourke,  F.  J.,  switchman,  Chicago 62&^531 

Prouty,  Charles  A.,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 145-161 

Reagan,  John  H.,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas 339-251 

Ripley,  E.  P.,  president  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company .  693-598 

Ripley,  J.  F. ,  chairman  Western  Classification  Committee 567-670 

Ronemus,  W.  H. ,  grand  chief  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen 768-771 

Sager,  H.  M. ,  secretary  Northern  Milling  Company,  Chica^ 446-464 

Sai^nt,  Frank  P.,  grand  master  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 64-95 

Seligman,  Edwin  R.  A. ,  professor  in  Columbia  University 59&-617 

Snydacker,  Joseph  G.^  srain  merchant,  Chicago 396-400 

Spencer,  Samuel,  president  Southern  Railway 264-284 

Stickney,  A.  B.,  president  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company 454-465 

Stone,  George  F.,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 631-639 

Strong,  Wilfiam  J.,  attorney  at  law,  Chica^go 503-525 

Tucker,  Joseph  F. ,  chairman  Central  Freight  Association 657-664 

Yanlandingham,  A.  J. ,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau 193-217 

Walker,  Aldace  F.,  chairman  board  of  directors,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 

Fe  Railway  Company 771-776 

Webster,  George  H. ,  president  Armour  Elevator  Company 400-417 

Weyl,  Walter  £.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 768,769 

Wilson,  John  T.,  grand  chief  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen 45-66, 765-768 

Woffindin,  John  F.,  chairman  Chicago  East  Bound  Freight  Committee 664-^7 
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Page. 
Accidents  (see  also  Employers^  liaJbUiiy;  HogpikUs;  Belief  departments;  Safely 
appliances) : 

rereonal  in jaries,  statistics Lewis,  735 

In  various  countries Lewis,  743 

Literstate  Commerce  Commission,  detailed  reports  to,  advocated. . .  Sargent,  93; 

Clark,  114;  Brotherhood  officers,  763 

Little  effect  of Stickne7,466 

Caused  by  long  hours  of  labor Lewis,  743 

Reduction  by  improved  appliances  since  1893 Moseley,  34;  Knapp,  131 

Contribution  by  railway  companies  to  injured  employees Johnson,  59; 

Spencer,  266 

Light  employment  given  to  injured  men Callaway,218 

Pensions,  hospitals,  etc. ,  New  York  Central Callawav,  218 

Passenger  vessels,  at  what  time  most  dangerous Furuseth,  700 

Loss  of  lifedue to  deficient  manning Furuseth,  700 

Liability  for  injuries  to  passengers,  attitude  of  courts Ingalls,  284 

Accident  insurance  (see  also  LaSor  organizations) : 

Statistics Lewis,  744, 745 

Companies  largely  patronized,  New  York  Central Callaway,  219 

Under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 740, 744, 745 

Accounts  of  railroads : 

Requirement  of  uniformity,  advantage  of Seligman,  605;  Blanchard,  679 

L3£^>ection  of — 

Advocated Johnson,  62;  Newcomb,  100 

Knapp,  144;  Prouty,  151;  Clements,  159;  Ing^ls,  298, 301 
Reagan,  349;  Bacon,  430;  Morton,  500;  Gallagher,  547 
Stone,  538;   Dickinson,  549;  Baker,  592;  Selieman,  605 

Advocated  under  proper  limits Spencer,  274:  Ripley,  597 

Deprecated Sticlmey,  464 

Discrimination,  remedy  for. . .  Prouty,  151;  Clements,  159;  Spencer,  273, 278 

Public  character  of  railway  service  justifies Knapp,  144;  Clements,  151 

Texas  commission,  powers  regarding,  and  advantages Reagan,  349 

Little  beneficial  effect  likely Cowen,317;  Fish,338 

Private  compilations  ol  statistics  chiefly  consulted Cowen,  318 

Publicity,  sufficient  from  existing  reports Callaway,  237, 238 

Competitors  given  information  by Callaway,  238 

Advertising : 

Saving  by  Government  ownership Lewis,  787 

Agreements  between  railways : 

Existence  of Bookwalter,  577 

Rates,  fixing  by,  advocated Vanlandingham,  214; 

Cowen,  314;  Hyland,351;  Bird,  479;  Tucker,  557, 559 

Other  agreements  besides  pools  should  be  permitted Ingalls,  286, 297; 

Blanchard,  664 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  supervision  advocated. .  Vanlandinffham,  214 

Impossibility  of  maintaining  rates Stickney,  461 

Agriculture: 

Department  of,  advantage  of  statistical  rei>orts Newcomb,  106, 107 

Speculation,  influence  of  statistical  reports  on Newcomb,  107 

Nature  of  live  stock  statistics Mallory,  589-591 

Education,  need  of Newcomb,  107 

Speculation,  influence  on  prices Newcomb,  107 

Western  States,  premature  settlement  and  development Newcomb,  106 
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Agricultxiral  products  (see  also  CkxUle,  Grain,  etc.) :  Fiase. 

Colorado,  effect  of  freight  rates  on Kindel,  262, 263 

Freight  rates,  decrease,  statistics Newcomb,  101, 108 

Air  bra£:e8  (see  also  Safely  appliances) : 

Advantages  in  saving  life  and  expense Moseley,  34 

United  States  act  of  1893  and  its  effect Moseley,  32-34 

State  laws  requiring,  advocated Moseley,  39 ;  Sargent,  93 

No  saving  in  labor  by Spencer,  268 

Expense  of  applying Sargent,  68 

American  Barge  Company: 

Owner  of  whaleback  boats Keep,  714 

American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Seamen's  Union  affiliated  with .' Furuseth,  685 

American  Railway  Union: 

Action  in  Pullman  strike,  1894 Strong,  506 

Antipathy  of  railroads  to  heads  of Strong,  516 

Character  of  organization fish,  327 

Members  refus^  employment  by  railroads Strong,  517 

Officers  and  members,  character  of 0'Rourke,527,529 

Antitrust  act  of  1890: 

Injunctions  issued  under Moseley,  10, 11 

Railways,  application  to,  not  intended Cowen,  316;  filanchard,  637 

Apprenticeship : 

Seamen Furuseth,  686 

Arbitration: 
Generally — 

Advocated Sargent,  68 

Favored  by  railway  brotherhoods Saigent,  94, 95 

Voluntary  submission  necessary Knapp,  130 

Public  opinion,  influence  in  eiuorcing  awards Arthur,  125; 

Wilson,  766;  Ronemufl,770 

Instances  of  satisfactory  settlement Sarcent,  95 

Difficulty  of  securing  competent  arbitrators Moseley,  15;  Walker,  775 

Emplovers  unwilling  to  submit  certain  questions  to Callaway,  222; 

Ingalls,  291 ;  Walker,  773 

Discip^line  can  not  be  maintained  under Fish,  324 

Workin«nen  usuaUy  resort  to,  when  strikes  fail Walker,  776 

Impossibility  of  enforcing  awards  on  employees Callaway,  222; 

Cowen,  309;  Walker,  775 
Compulsory — 

Advocated  in  case  of  railways Arthur,  125;  Murphy,  780 

•Deprecated Sargent,  69; 

Brotherhood  officers,  762;  Arnold,  764;  Wilson,  766;  Walker,  773-776 

Contradiction  of  terms Walker,  773 

Absence  of  law  and  precedents  for  decisions Moseley,  16 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  investigation  of  complaints  advo- 
cated    Wilson,  766 

Joint  committees,  engineers,  organization  and  working Arthur,  117, 127 

Mediation,  advantages  of Ingalls,  291 

State  boards,  advocated  by  Royal  Commission  on  I-Abor Moeeley,  19 

Action  of  New  York  board,  Buffalo  sailors'  strike Keep,  712 

United  States  act  of  1898— 

Description  and  working Knapp,  129^131 

Approved Arthur,  125;  Arnold,  764 

Probable  beneficial  effects Brotherhood  officers,  762 

One  instance  of  attempted  application  only Knapp,  1 29 

Resort  to  arbitration  when  mediation  fails,  unlikely Knapp,  131 

Railways,  unwillingness  to  submit  vital  measures  to Callaway,  222; 

Ingalls,  291, 292;  Walker,  773 

Applies  only  to  trainmen ;  extension  advocated Wilson,  766 

Architectural  iron  workers: 

Large  proportion  sailors Furuseth,  698 

Armour,  P.  I). ,  &  Co. : 

Barley,  control  of  market,  discussed Dousman,  358; 

Greeley,  380;  Coimselman,  390;  Webster,  413 

Development  of  business Webster,  405 

Elevators,  control  of Dousman,  358, 359;  Webster,  413, 416 

Private  cars,  ownership  of Greeley,  373;  Mallory,  589 
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Army  beef:  p«««. 

DiflcuflBion  of,  effect  on  market Mallory,  590 

Ashtabula,  Ohio: 

Goal  shipmente Keep,  716 

Asiatics : 

Employment  as  sailors Neall,  176 ;  Fiiruseth,  688, 689,  708 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad : 

DiscriminationB  by,  referred  to Callaway,  238 

CJontrol  of  elevators  on * Bookwalter,  575 

Australia: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Reasons  for  socialistic  tendencies Seligman,  614 

Austria-Hungary : 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Passenger  fares,  zone  system Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  733, 739 

Pooling Blanchard,  662 

Baltunore  and  Ohio  Bailroad : 

Labor,  condition  on Cowen,  302-308 

Relief  department,  discussed Johnson,  57;  Cowen,  304-307 

Receivers,  attitude  regarding  discriminations Knapp,  143;  Cowen,  316 

Savings  fund,  described Cowen,  306. 

Bankruptcy  of  railroads : 

Conditions,  1893-1897 Fi8h,321 

Barley: 

Armour  &  Co.,  control  of Dousman,  358; 

Greeley,  380;  Counselman,  390;  Webster,  413 

Gradins  by  official  inspectors,  character  of Clark,  432 

Beef  ^see  also  Cattle,  Live  stock,  Fiivaie  oars) : 

Discriminations,  except  by  private  cars,  denied 1 Callaway,  232 

Consumption,  reducea  by  high  price Dickinson,  555 

Substitution  of  pork  and  mutton  for Mallory,  591 

Belgrium: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Extending Seligman,  613 

Poolinff  of  government  and  private  railways Newcomb,  98;  Blancnard,  651 

Bell  Tele^one  0<nnpany :  ^ 

Government  should  buy .- Seligman,  612 

Bessemer  Steamship  Company : 

Transports  Cam^e  ore Keep,  714 

Owned  by  John  D.  Rockefeller Keep,  714 

Blacklisting: 

Meaning  of  term O'Rourke,  528 

Existence  of  practice — 

Generallv  affirmed Wilson,  52;  Arthur,  123;  Strong,  516;  O'Rourke,  528 

Present  forms  of,  described Sargent,  66;  Clark,  112 

Enforced  for  any  offense Strong,  516 

Practice  among  other  employers  than  railways Strong,  514 

Brotherhoods,  members  blacklisted Arthur,  1^,  124 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  instance  of Arthur,  123 

Proposed  agreement  of  General  Managers'  Association  of  Chicago. . 

Strong,  503, 509 
Practice  decreasing .. .  Clark,  112;  Spencer,  265;  Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  768 

Ima^^inary  grievance Walker,  772 

Baltunore  and  Ohio  does  not  practice Cowen,  303 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  does  not  practice Ingalls,  288 

Effects  and  iustification  discussed — 

Adopted  for  the  subju^tion  of  labor Strong,  514, 518 

Comoinations  for  vindictive  injury  unjustifiable Strong,  513 

Makes  men  afraid  to  present  grievances Strong,  516 

Brotherhoods  fear  to  proceed  against Strong,  525 

Suffering  produced Strong,  513, 521, 522 

Votes,  a  means  of  controlling Strong,  514, 515, 518 

Defended  by  railroads Strong,  525 

Proper  to  demand  evidence  of  skill  and  ability Strong,  521 

Places  premium  on  good  conduct  and  character (VRourke,  528 

Does  not  work  against  laboring  men O'Rourke,  528 

Justified  as  to  reporting  drunken  or  careless  employees Strong,  513 

666a 50 
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Blackliittiiig' — Continued.  Pa^. 

Remedies — 

Common  law  broader  than  statute  of  Illinois Strong,  516 

Injunction  will  not  be  issued  to  prevent Moeeley,  10 

United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898,  effects Moselev,  8 

Penalties,  severer,  advocated Strong,  523; 

Brotherhood  officers,  760;  Arnold,  7d3 

Evidence  to  prove  should  be  prescribed Strong,  523 

Employees  should  be  furnished  copy  ai  all  statements Murphy,  777 

Government  ownership  of  railways Strong,  513, 523 

Strike,  Chicago,  1894— 

Practice  described Moseley,  8;  Strong,  506-513 

Clearance  demanded Strong,  507, 508, 51 1 , 5 12, 518 

Evidence  as  to Strong,  503, 519, 520 

Number  blacklisted Strong,  523 

Strikers  reemployed,  number  of Strong,  513, 522, 523 

Character  of  men  blacklisted Strong,  511, 520 

Illinois  Central,  list  of  names Strong,  512, 513, 516 

Change  of  name  to  evade Strong,  511, 512, 518, 524, 525 

Suits  filed  against  railroads,  character  of Strong,  503, 515 

Fees  and  expenses  of Strong,  525 

Origin  of  William  J.  Strong*  s  (X)nnection  with Strong,  503 

Damages  awarded Strong,  508, 509 

Case  of  Andrew  Stader Strong,  619 

Case  of  Fred  R.  Ketcham Strong,  503, 606, 507-51 1 

Employment  ^ven  to  get  suits  dismissed Strong,  522 

Increased  caution  of  rwlways  resulting Strong,  519 

Block  aienals: 

New  York  Central,  employment  on Callaway,  220 

BondB,  railroad: 

Rates  of  interest,  paynient Lewis,  730 

Quotations  and  variations  in  price Lewis,  726, 727 

Volume  of  sales Lewis,  727 

Boston: 

Ocean  transportations,  methods  of , Neall,  161, 162 

BountieB  to  shipping,  etc. : 

Might  increase  American  shipping  business Furuseth,  699 

Would  not  affect  condition  oi  sailors Furuseth,  699 

Fishermen,  not  beneficial  to Furuseth,  700 

Opposed  by  Seamen's  Union Furuseth,  700 

Boycotts: 

Definition Sargent,  68 

Refusal  to  haul  cars  from  roads  under  strike Arthur,  120, 126 

Illegality,  Supreme  Court  decision Arthur,  120, 126 

Courts  have  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moseley,  12 

Injunctions  to  restrain,  cases Moseley,  9, 11 

Brid&res: 

Companies,  reasons  for  existence Callaway,227 

Tolls  for  use,  largely  abolished Callaway,  227 

Builders,  large  proportion  are  sailors Furuseth,  698 

Brotherhood  of  Locorngtive  Engineers: 

Arthur,  P.  M.,  methods  and  skill Strong,  520 

Benefit  funds,  description  and  working Arthur,  117 

Expense  of  insurance Arthur,  121 

Employers,  relations  with Arthur,  117, 123 

No  dictation  as  to  persons  employed Arthur,  118 

Effects,  beneficial  moral Arthur,  116, 117 

Federation  with  other  brotherhoods,  reasons  for  refusal Arthur,  122 

Funds,  sources  and  character Arthur,  120,  121 

Charity  funds Arthur,  121 

Strike  or  contingent  fund Arthur,  121 

History  and  working  of  oraanization Arthur,  116,  117 

Membership,  proportion  of  engineers  belonging  to Arthur,  118 

Oolorea  men  excluded Arthur,  118 

Nonmembers,  no  interference  with •  Arthur,  118 

Strikes,  influence  in  checking Arthur,  128 
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Brotherhood  of  Iiocomotive  Firemen:  Tage. 

Benefit  funds,  low  cost  and  advantages Sai^nt,  91 

Employers,  attitude  favorable  in  most  cases Saigenti  87,  91 

Membership  includes  practically  all  firemen Sargent,  92 

Brotherhood  of  Bailway  Traokznen: 

Benefits  and  funds Wilson,  48,  49 

Effects  of  organization,  beneficial Wilson,  50 

History  and  growth Wilson,  48-50 

Members,  character  of Wilson,  51 

Belation  to  othfer  railway  organizations Wilson,  48 

Wages,  increase  through  mfluence  of Wilson,  51 

Brotherhoods.     (See  LaSor  orffanizaiions.) 
Bucket  ahops: 

Elevators,  large  stocks  of  grain,  effect  on Greeley.  372,  377 

Denied Webster,  413 

Grain,  prices  depressed  by Greeley,  377 

BvfEaXo: 

Elevators,  ownership,  charges,  combination Webster,  410;  Keep,  721 

Coal  shipments Keep,  715,  716 

Lakegram  traflSc Keep,  715 

BuMries: 

Classification  of Dickinson,  548 

Butter  and  cheese: 

Export  trade  and  transportation  rates Kennard,  367 

Canada,  advantages  in  exportation Kennard,  368 

Califorxiia  (see  also  Pacific  coaA) : 

Fruit  transportation,  discriminations  in Kennard,  363 

Grain,  exxx)rt  trade Barry,  248 

Canada: 

Butter  and  cheese,  export  trade Kennard,  367 

Coal,  import  and  export  by  Great  Lakes Keep,  715,  716 

Grain,  competition  of  shipping  routes Webster,  412 

Liffht-houses,  Great  Lakes Keep,  709,  723 

Lake  vessels,  few Keep,  723 

Bailways,  transit  of  goods  in  bond Prouty,  151 

Hauling  of  United  States  traflBc  by,  deprecated Morton,  492 

Shipbuilding,  Great  Lakes j, Keep,  718 

Wetland  Canal,  former  rebates Keep,  723 

Canadian  Pacific  Bailroad: 

Carrying  of  United  States  freight Morton,  492 

Canals: 

/Great  Lakes  to  Mississippi, estimated  cost  of Carter,580 

Chicago  drainage  canal Carter,  580;  Keep,  717, 718 

Erie  Canal Carter,  578, 579, 581;  Keep,  721, 722 

Hennepin  Canal Carter,581 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal Carter,  581 

St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal Keep,  720, 723 

Capital: 

Private  ownership,  advantages Cowen,  319 

Need  of  large,  a  reason  against  Government  ownership Seligman,  610 

Railways,  large  amount  required Seligman,  610 

Tel^rajjhs,  needs  relatively  small Seligman,  610 

Capitalization  of  railways: 

Amount  and  relation  to  actual  investment — 

General  estimate  and  discussion Johnson,  61 ;  Newcomb,  101; 

Clements,  160;  Fish,  330-332;  Dousman,361;  Seligman,  609, 610 

Interest  on  bonds,  rate  and  amount Lewis,  729 

Stock  largely  bonus  for  bonds Vanlandinffham,  210 

Existing,  usually  not  excessive '. Cx»wen,318 

Property,  increase  in  value  of Callaway,  228 

Improvements,  methods  of  paying  for Callaway,  228 

Present,  less  than  cost  of  reproduction Ingalls,  297, 298 

Reduced  by  reoiganization Ingalls,2982  Fish,331 

Germanjr,  ^:eater  in Seheman,  614 

Great  Britain,  comparison  with Fish,  330, 331 

Illinois  Central,  overcapitalization  denied Fish,  326 
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Capitalisation  of  railways — Continued.  ^Bge, 

Amount  and  relation  to  actual  investment — Continued. 

Southern  railwa}[8 Fish,  332 

Recent  decrease  in  interest  rates Fish,  331 

Bonds,  statistics  concerning Lewis,  726, 727, 73  J 

Effects  of  overcapitalization — 

Injurious Wilson,  65;  Sargent,  70 

Value  of  securities  depressed Moiton,  501 

Sometimes  deceives  investors Seligman,  009 

Usually  forces  reorganization Callaway,  227 

Rates,  effect  discusi^ Knapp,  144 

Increased  by Johnson,  60 

Wages,  influence  on Arthur,  127 

Little  effect  on  rates  or  wages Newcomb,  100, 101 

Crovemment  control  of  stock  issues — 

Advocated Johnson,  62;  Knapp,  144;  Reagan,  341;  Seligman,  610 

Deprecated Morton,  501 

Massachusetts  method  approved Seligman,  610 

Taxation,  not  best  means  of  checking Seligman,  609 

Texas,  methods  and  control Reagan,  341 

Valuation  of  roads,  methods  of Reagan,  341-343 

Increase  of,  regard  to Reagan,  34S 

Carload  rates: 

Lower  than  on  part  carloads Vanlandingham,  207, 210;  Spencer,  280 

Oarmen.  railway: 

Conditions  and  wages Wilson,  47;  Ronemiis,  770 

Oamegie  Steel  Company: 

Ore  transportation,  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad Keep,  714 

Lake  transportation Keep,  714 

Cars  (see  also  Flour  and  grain  raies,  Privaie  cars) : 

Charges  for  demurrage,  excessive Kennard,  364 

Most  cars  now  used  are  new  -.- Sai^gent,  67 

Pullman,  handling  of,  during  strike  of  1894 Strong,  506 

Shortage, existing Callaway, 232;  Spenoer,284 

Supply,  compulsory,  dlKussed Cailaway,232 

Car  trusts: 

Character  and  reason  for  existence Vanlandingham,  209 

Cattle: 

Alleged  shortage  discussed Mallory, 589-591;  Baker,592 

Consumption  increased Baker,  592 

MarketcKl  younger  than  formerly Mallory,  690 

Price,  influences  determining Mallory,  589, 590 

Time  required  to  breed  and  prepare  for  market Baker,  592 

live, chiefly  shipped  for  export  trade Callaway,231 

Cattle  Ghrowers'  Association: 

Composition Mallory,  588 

Desires  removal  of  terminal  on  cattle  at  Chicago Mallory,  588 

Centrid  Freight  Association: 

Description Tucker,  557, 558 

Sources  of  information  as  to  rates Tucker,  559 

Rates  not  fixed  by  a^eement Tucker,  557, 559 

Tries  to  avoid  any  violation  of  law Tucker,  559 

Charters  of  railwavs: 

Variation  in  different  States Johnson,  62 

Chesapeake  and  Chio  Bailroad: 

Labor,  conditions  on Ingalls,  287-291 

Passes,  practice  regarding Ingalls,  293-295 

Passenger  rates,  referred  to Ingalls,  292 

Chica^  (see  also  Elevators) : 

Discriminations  against. . .  Knapp,  113;  Vanlandingham,  193;  Kennard,  364, 365 
Grain — 

Discriminations  in  rates  favoring Vanlandingham,  194;  Bookwalter,  575 

Competition  of  other  markets Webster,  404-406 

Proxx)rtion  passing  through Webster,  403, 414 

Export  tradie,  proportion  controlled  by Vanlandingham,  198 

World's  price  chiefly  determined  at Gallagher,  541 ;  Bookwalter,  577 

Rates  from Webster,  412 

Rate  cutting  from Musselman,  557 
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Ghicajgro  Belt  Line:  I'a^®- 

Discriminations  made  by  means  of Yanlandiiigham,  207 

Excessive  charges Greeley,  381 

Chicaeo  Board  of  Trade: 

Enorts  to  correct  abuses  in  elevator  svstem Carter,  583 

Chicagro,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Bailroad: 

Control  of  elevators  on Bookwalter,  575 

Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board: 

Organization  described Kennard,  363 

Ghicago  Drainage  Canal: 

Size  and  cost Carter,  580 

Work  should  be  developed  by  United  States  Government Carter,  580 

Benefit  to  Mississippi  navigation Carter,  58U 

Effect  on  lake  levels  and  Chicago  harbor Keep,  717 

Effect  of  making  navigable Keep,  718 

Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee: 

Nature  and  membership Woffindin,  565 

No  power  to  make  rates Woffindin,  565 

Chicago  Fruit  Bureau: 

Referred  to Kennard,  367 

Chicago  Great  Western  Bailway: 

Labor,  conditions  on Stickney,  455 

Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange: 

Tries  to  get  terminal  charges  on  cattle  removed Mallory ,  587 

Chicagro-Onmha  pool: 

Establishment  of Stone,  532 

Chicag'O  Biver:  , 

Improvement  of Carter,  581 ;  Keep,  718 

Chicagro,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  Bailroad: 

Control  of  elevators  on  . .  Dousman,  359;  Counselman,  383, 386;  Bookwalter,  575 
Chinese: 

Sailors Neall,176;  Furuseth,  689,  706,  709 

Railway  trackmen Wilson,  50 

Cincinnati  Southern  Bailway: 

Unsuccessful  management Spencer,  283 

Civil  service: 

Examination  system  on  railwavs  under  Government  ownership  . . .  Strong,  523; 

Leww,  746 

Improvement  necessary  with  increasing  government  activities Seligman,  612 

Prussian  and  French  contrasted  with  American Seligman,  613, 614 

Classification  of  freight: 

Committees  of  railwavs,  methods  of  fixing Reagan,  350; 

Dousman,  361;  Bird,  478;  Ripley,  567-570 

Commodity  rates,  described Morton,  496 

Reasons  for Spencer,  277;  Blanchard,  633 

Extensive  employment Bird,  477;  Ripley,  569 

Western  manufacturers  dependent  on Dickinson,  550 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  fixing  by,  discussed Dousman,  360; 

Ripley,  570 

Railways  should  determine Blanchard,  633 

Existing  systems — 

Adapted  to  conditions  of  sections Blanchard,  634 

Number Ripley,  568 

Characteristics Vanlandingham,  203 

Classes,  reduction  in  number Blanchard,  676 

Official  lower  than  Western Ripley,  569 

Methods  and  principles — 

Generally Ripley,  567, 568 

BasiSr  bulk,  and  value Ripley,  569 

Influences  affecting Spencer,  277;  Blanchard,  677 

Impossibility  of  fixing  just  relation  between  classes Stickney,  461 

Water  competition  as  affecting Vanlandingham,  203;  Blanchard,  633 

Foreign  countries  follow  similar  practice Blanchard,  634 

Importance  as  affecting  rates Newcomb,  99;  Kelley,  190, 191 

Official,  reason  for  extending  to  Mississippi  River Bird,  478 

State  laws — 

Character  and  effects A'anlandingham,  203 

Commissioners,  methods  of  fixing Bird,  477 
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Olassificatioxi  of  freights-Continued.  Page. 

State  laws— Continued. 

Illinois Ripley,  569 

Texas Reagan,  350 

Uniformity,  proposal  of — 

Differences,  effect  of Knapp,  142;  Ripley,  568, 569 

Delay  in  delivery  caused  by Ripley,569 

Place  discriminations  caused  by Ripley,  568, 569 

Diversity  produces  injustice Dickmson,  548 

Rebilling  of  freight  at  mamnal  xx)inte Ripley,  568 

Advocated Newcomb,  100;  Knapp,  142;  Kelley,191;  Inffalls,300; 

Emerson,  483;  Morton,  491;  Dickinson,  548, 549;  Ripley,  568 

Discussed Spencer,  277 

Rate  cutting,  effect  on Gallagher,  547 

Greater  uniformity  desirable Blanchard,  633, 634 

Desirability  overestimated Blanchfurd,  677 

Undesirable Vanlandingham,  203 

Different  systems,  reasons...  Newcomb,  100;  Callaway,  237;  Blanchard,  633 

DiflSculty  of  framing  uniform Ripley,  569 

Should  be  based  on  existing  classifications Ripley,  570 

Should  be  framed  by  the  railroads Riplev,  568 

Railways,  efforts  to  secure Biro,  477; 

Morton,  496;  Ripley,  568;  Blanchard,  676 
Tendency  of  railroads  toward.  Vanlandinghiun,  203;  Co  wen,  317;  Ripley,  568 

Compulsory  adoption  by  railways Blanchard,  676, 677 

Rates  mi^ht  vary  under Ingalls,300;  Morton, 497 

Western  Classification  Association,  methods  of  action. .  Bira,  478;  Ripley,  567^70 
Oleveland: 

Coal  shipments Keep,  716 

Oleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicagt)  and  St.  liOuis  Railroad: 

Labor,  conditions  on Ingalls,  287-291 

Passes,  issue  of Ingalls,  287-295 

Oleveland  Vessel  Owners'  Association: 

History Keep,  709 

Coal: 

Freight  charges,  high  proportion  of,  to  value  at  mine Gallagher,  543 

Lake  shipments  and  ports Keep,  716 

Not  controlled  by  railroads  in  Illinois Dickinson,  553 

Colorado: 

A^cultural  products,  effect  of  freight  rates  on Kindel,  262, 263 

Discriminations  against,  instances Kindel,  250-264 

Reasons  for Kindel,  255 

Jobbers  driven  out Kindel,  254, 263 

Manufactures  destroyed Kindel,  253, 255, 256, 261-264 

Utah,  rates  compared i Kindel,  260 

Oil  production  and  refining,  conditions  in Kindel,  258 

Smelting  works,  prosperity,  freight  rates,  etc Kindel,  261 

State  railway  commission,  abolishment  of Kindel,  258 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company: 

Complaints  concerning  discriminations Kindel,  252, 253 

Colorado  Kidland  Bailroad: 

Joint  track  with  Denver  and  Rio  Grande Ripley,  597 

Colored  labor: 

Employment  for  certain  positions  on  southern  railways Spencer,  266 

Wages  lower  than  white  labor ^ .  Sargent,  65;  Spencer,  267 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  exclusion  from Arthur,  118 

Combinations,  industrial: 

Advantages  of  large  capital Counselman,  390 

Trusts,  railway  agreements  not  similar  to Blanchard,  646 

Taxation  a  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  605 

Destruction  by  Government  ownership  of  railways Lewis,  724, 748,  749 

Only  discriminations  and  overcapitalization  need  be  feared Carter,  583, 585 

Effects  discussed Sager,  454 

Railway  discriminations,  chief  cause  of Prouty,  147; 

Dousman,  359;  Greeley,  381;  Blanchanl,  684 

Pooling,  increased  by  prohibition  of Ripley,  594 

Prices,  difficulty  of  regulation Knapp,  140 

Employers  and  employees,  equally  proper  for Strong,  514;  O'Rourke,  526 

California  fruit  transportation Kennard,  363 
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CoznmisBioxui:  i^^- 

Payment  to  secure  freight Knapp,  132;  Vanlandingham,  194 

Commerce,  department  of: 

Establishment  advocated Kennard,  :^7;  Evans,  439 

Competition: 

Great  advantage,  forcing  down  cost  of  production Seligman,  615 

Good  effects  in  general Stone,  533 

Impossible  against  railroad  favorites Garter,  583 

Discrimination  is  the  essence  of Knapp,  139;  Seligman,  615 

Competition  of  railways  (see  also  Fooling;  Bate  cutting;  Ticket  brokerage) : 

Injoiious  effects Sargent,  69;  Ingalls,  296; 

Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  615;  Blanchard,  635-638,653 

Wages,  effect  in  repressing Wilson,  46 

Impossibility  and  diesulvantages  of Knapp,  138-141 ;  Lewis,  727 

Opmions  of  authorities  as  to  undesirability Blanchard,  637, 638 

Government  service  similar  to  railway  service Blanchard,  638 

Good  as  to  efficiency  of  service,  bad  as  to  rates Seliflpnan,  615 

Methods,  fair,  impossible  without  pooling Blanchard,  635-638 

Discriminations  promoted  by Newcomb,  95, 96; 

Knapp,  133;  Prouty,  152;  Ingalls,  286; 
Seligman,   615;    Blanchard,  635,636 

Importance  of  reasonable  railway  earnings Blanchard,  638, 642 

Producing  regions  and  markets,  competition  of Newcomb,  96, 101; 

Clements,  159;  Callaway,  235;  Stickney,  462; 
Morton,  499;    Tucker,  559;    Blanchard,  630 

Different  rates  on  same  traffic  impossible , Tucker,  559 

Insolvency  does  not  check  but  increases Blanchard,  636 

Monopoly;  comparison  of  advantages Seligman,  615 

Desirability  and  impossibility  of  preventing Stickney,  461-463 

Ultimately  beneficial  to  railways Stone,  536 

Reduces  n^ight  rates Stone,  533 

Pooling  and  agreements  as  to  rates  do  not  destroy. . .  Co  wen,  315;  Stickney,  463; 

Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  644-647, 650, 653, 656, 666 
Government  and  private  enterprises,  competition  undesirable.  Seligman,  612, 613 

Complexity  of  manag^ement : 

Makes  Government  ownership  undesirable Seligman,  610 

Telephones  and  telegraphs Seligman,  612 

Railroads Seligman,  611 

Conductors.     (See  Order  of  Railway  Conductor;  Labor;  ]Vafjei<.) 

Connere,  W.  J. : 

Grain  handling  contractor,  Buffalo Keep,  712 

Consolidation  of  railways : 

Advantages  and  economies Sargent,  70;  Morton,  490, 496 

Banking  nouses,  influence  on Morton,  498 

Competition,  effect  on Ingalls,  296 

Competing  roads  chiefly  tend  to  consolidate Morton,  497 

Discriminations,  decrease  by Knapp,  141; 

Prouty,  153;  Vanlandingham,  216;  Spencer,  278;  Seli^an,615 

Eastern  States,  more  advanced  in : Ripley,  598 

Employees,  beneficial  effects Sargent,  70 

Government  ownership,  tendency  toward,  promoted  V)y Insalls,  299 

Pooling,  preferable  to Vanlandingham,  216 

Necessary  to  prevent  complete Kelley,  190 

Does  not  defer Stone,  538 

Rates,  effect  on Knapp,  lil;  Prouty,  153;  SjMineer,  278;  Blanchard,  620 

Supervision,  need  increased  by Prouty,  153 

Trunk  lines,  impracticable  for Ingalls,  298 

Conspiracy : 

I^fusal  to  handle  cars  from  other  roads  treate<i  as Sargent,  72 

Construction  of  railroads: 

Cost,  unfairness  of  popular  estimates .' Newcomb,  101 

Contracts  seldom  let  to  railway  officers Callaway,  227 

Federal  supervision  advocated Morton.  492, 503 

England,  restrictions  on Blancnard,  663 

Government  control,  advocated Ingalls,  287;  Blanchard,  680 

Deprecated - Stone,  537 

Paralleling,  prevention  advocated Ingalls,  287;  Ripley,  594 

Abolished  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 727, 741 

Government  ownership,  method  of  extending Lewis,  742 
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Contracts  of  railways  (see  also  AgreemenU) :  Page. 

Bight,  recognition  advocated Ingalls,  286, 297;  Bird,  479;  Blanchard,  664 

Rates,  agreement  as  to,  advocated Vanlandingham,  214 

Cooperation  (see  also  Profit  sharing) : 

Great  Britain,  extent  of  movement ^ Moseley,  15 

Com.     (See  Elevators.) 

Com  products: 

Discriminations  and  rates  against Evans,  436 

Corporations  (see  also  BondSy  CapvUdizaiiony  Stocks,  Taxation) : 

Law  of  New  Jersey,  advantages  of Seligman,  606 

Securities,  increased  importance Selignian,  599 

Cost  of  transportation  (see  also  Freight  rates) : 

Influences  affecting Reagan,  346, 347 

Counsehnan,  Charles  (see  also  EUvators) : 

Elevators,  control  of Dousman,  359;  Gounselman,  383, 386 

Couplers,  automatic  (see  also  Safety  appliances) : 

United  States  act  of  1893,  terms  of,  etc Moseley,  32-34 

Extension  of  time  for  compliance Moeeley,  33, 34;  Clark,  115 

State  laws  requiring,  advocated Saigent,  93 

Economy  of  labor Moseley,  34 

No  saving  in  labor  by Spencer,  268 

Expense  of  applying Sargent,  67 

Most  cars  now  used  are  new Saigent,  67 

Blocking  of  frogs  made  less  necessary Clark,  115 

Accidents,  redu(^tion  by  use  of Moseley,  34 

Not  decreased  dunng  period  of  transition Callaway,  220 

Master  car-builders'  coupler,  advantages,  general  adoption Moseley,  33 

Great  Britain,  prospect  of  adopting Johnson,  56 

Courts  (see  also  Employers'  liability ,  Injunctions) : 

Uniformity  of  decisions,  law  requiring,  advocated Moseley,  17, 32; 

Sargent,  66;  Clark,  115;  Brotherhood  officers,  762 

Cutters: 

Classification  o* Dickinson,  548 

Cutting*  of  rates.     (See  Freight  raiesy  Rate  cutting.) 

Democracy.     (See  Government  oumership.) 

Demurrag^o  on  cars: 

Charges  excessive Kennard,  364 

Denver: 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  attitude  toward  place  discriminations. .  Kindel,  261, 263 

Discriminations  in  favor  of,  as  against  Pueblo Kindel,  256 

Discriminations  between  individuals  in Kindel,  252, 254 

Long  and  short  haul,  unfairness  in  rates  to Kindel,  251-264 

Denver  and  Bio  Ghrande  Bculroad: 

Joint  track  with  Colorado  Midland  Ripley,  597 

Depression,  business: 

Part  of  natural  order Stone,  534 

Desplaines  Biver: 

Surveys  made  by  IJnite<l  States  Government Carter,  581 

Detroit  Biver: 

Improvements Keep,  722 

Lignt-houses  of  Lake  Carriers'  Association Keep,  723 

Differentials  (see  also  Discriminations  between  pluces) : 

Eastern  trunk  lines,  history  of  establishment Callaway,  224. 225; 

Blanchard,  673 

Harbor  facilities,  not  explainable  bv Blanchard,  673 

Effect  of / Snydacker,  397 

Injustice  of  system Neall,  173;  Kelley,  185;  Qillaway,  224 

Practicability  of  removal , Callaway,  235 

Dischargre  of  employees: 

Injustice  often  done Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  769;  Murphy,  778 

Notice  not  ffiven Strong,  522 

New  York  Central,  practice  on Callaway,  217, 218 

Unwarranted,  less  frecjuent  than  formerly Clark,  113 

Reasons  for Sargent,  65 

Labor  oiiganizations,  effect  in  preventing  injustice Brotherhood  officers,  760; 

Murphy,  778 
Emploveen  should  be  permitted  hearing Wilson.  765;  Ronemus,  768 
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of  employees — Continued.  p*m?c. 

Legislation  restricting,  advocate<l Arnold,  763; 

Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  768;  Murphy,  777 

Deprecated Brotherhood  officers,  760;  Walker,  772 

rge  of  freight: 

Difficulties  in  produce  business Emerson,  481, 482 

I>i8cipline,  railroad: 

Hardship  and  injustice  of  system Strong,  504, 505 

Fines  and  penalties,  system  lai^ly  abollnhed Urgent,  65 

Suspension,  former  practice '. Clark,  113 

Injustice Sargent,  88 

Provision  for  hearing  and  limitation  of  length : Sargent,  89 

On  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad Cowen,  303 

Records  of  merits  and  demerits Clark,  113 

Diacriminationa  (see  also  Export  rcUen,  Import  ratem) : 
Causes — 

Competition  chief  cause Newcomb,  95, 96;  Knapp,  133;  Prouty,  152; 

Ingall8,286;  Cowen,  313;  Seligman,615;  Blanchard,635,636 

Motives  leading  to Counselman,  390 

Cutting  of  rates Cowen,  313 

Large  traffic  tends  to  check Bird,  472;  Stone,  534 

Denied Kelley,  185;  Dou6man,  358 

Railways  opposed  to Ripley.  694, 595 

Power  of  large  shippers  to  compel . .  Tucker,  558;  Ripley,  594 ;  Blancnard,  684 

Place  discriminations,  offset  bv Neall,  173; 

Vanlandingham,  208;  Kmdel,  252,  254 
Effects- 
Evils  generallv Knapp,  128; 

Prouty,  148;  Kindel,  252;  Cowen,  313;  Blanchard,  625 

Large  shippers  exclusively  l)enefited Knapp,  139, 142; 

Prouty,  148;  Reagan,  342;  Bird,  471;  Gallagher,  544;  Blanchard,  684 

Confined  to  smaller  number  than  formerly Bacon,  430;  Morton,  493 

Producers  and  consumers  generally,  not  benefited Knapp,  139, 142 

Farmers  not  benefited,  usually Gallagher,  541, 544 ;  Carter,  58(5 

Less  between  merchants  in  a  great  city Stone,  5:55 

Monopoly  produced  by i Carter,  586 

Trusts  and  combinations,  influence  in  fostering Prouty,  147; 

Greeley,  381;  Blanchard,  684 

Would  be  destroyed  by  preventing Dousman,  359 

Importance  of  small  differences Prouty,  1 48 ;  I^wkwalter,  572 

Existence  and  extent — 

Existence  affirmed Knapp,  132; 

Vanlandingham,  207, 208;  Spencer,  273, 279, 280; 

Ingalls,  286,  295;  Dousman,  353;  Kennard,363; 

Stickney,  460-462;  Bird,  471;  Morton,  493,494 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  letter  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Knapp,  143; 

Cowen,  316 

Not  known  to  witness,  but  probably  exist Woffindin,  565 

None  known  to  witness *. Tucker,  558, 559 

Could  not  long  be  kept  secret Tucker,  558, 561 

Not  lai^ge  at  present Stone,  534, 535 

Less  numerous  than  usually  supposed Bird,  471 

.      Extent  uncertain Blanchard,  625 

Interstate-commerce  law,  greater  since Ripley,  593, 596; 

Blanchard,  626, 657, 658 

Chiefly  by  weaker  roads Woffindin,  566 

Necessary  evil  under  present  conditions Riplev,  595 

East,  probablv  less  than  in  Vie»t Gallagher,  545 

Reasons  for  less  complaint  in Riplev,  598 

Variations  in  different  periods Ingalls,  295 

Excessive  during  1898 Vanlandingham,  194;  Cowen,  316 

Decrease  during  1899,  and  reason? Knapp,  129, 143;  Kelley,  185; 

Vanlandingham,  194;  Ingalls,  286, 296; 
Cowen,  316;    Fish,  336;   Tucker,  559 

Flour  shipments,  none  in Evans,  440 

Oil,  differences  according  to  tennmal  facilities Prouty,  149 

Grain,  export  shipments Vanlandingham,  214; 

Barry,  246;  Counselman,  383, 384;  Snydacker,  398-400 
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Iliscriiuinationfl,  etc. — Continued.  Vage. 

Existence  and  extent — Continued. 

New  York  Central,  published  rates  maintained  by Callaway,  234 

Southern  Railway  does  not  make Spencer,  279 

By  receivers Prouty,  152;  Vanlandingham,  211 

Rates  so  low  as  practically  to  prevent . . .  Callaway,  230;  Woffindin,  565, 566 

Mar^  for  concessions  small Knapp,  132 

Dimmished  income  of  railways^  effect  in  reducing Knapp,  143 

Europe,  not  a  serious  question  m Stone,  538 

England,  small  extent  of  practice Blanchard,  681 

Impossibility  of  preventing Greeley,  381, 382;  Stickney,  462 

Uniformity  of  rates  unnatural * Stickney,  460 

Transportation  must  be  sold  at  any  price Stickney,  460 

Not  necessary  to  secure  traffic Hyland,  352 

Justification  discussed — 

Public  character  of  railways  renders  unjustifiable Knapp,  139; 

Clements,  159 

In  favor  of  men  best  able  to  pay,  not  right * Tucker,  561 

Carload  shippers  should  all  have  same  rates Morton,  493 

None  in  Government  service Seligman,  615 

Practice  defended Stickney,  46(M62 

Prevention  would  benefit  railways Tucker,  561 ;  Ripley,  594, 595 

Methods — 

Generally Knapp,  132;  Spencer,  273;  Blanchard,  625 

Classification,  incorrect Knapp,  132; 

Kelley,186;  Vanlandingham,  210;  Blanchard,  644, 675, 676 

Advancing  money  on  sliipments Galli^her,  541 

Chicago  Belt  Line Vanlandingham,  207 

Commissions Knapp,  132;  Vanlandingham,  194;  Blanchard,  625 

Elevators  (see  also  Elevators) Vanlandingham,  198-201 ; 

Bookwalter,  577;  Carter,  583 

Low  rates  from  shipping  points.  Standard  Oil  Company Prouty,  149 

Rebates,  direct  payment  recent Vanlandingham,  194 

State  traffic,  special  rates  for Knapp,  132;  Morton,  502 

Underbilling  of  weight Knapp,  132;  Gallagher,  541-547 

Western  States,  prevention  by  inspection  bureau Vaiuand^gham, 

210,211 

Vessels,  ownership  of Kelley,  189 

Prevention,  means  (see  also  Pooling,  PublicUy)  — 

Railways  themselves  are  proper  agents Ripley,  596;  Blanchard,  676 

Associations  of  railways Blanchard,  641 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  increased  powers Carter,  584 

Infiuence,  present Newcomb,  96 

Conferences  with  railways,  effects Knapp,  129, 143; 

Kelley,  185, 186;  Vanlandingham,  194;  Ingalls, 
286,  296;  Cowen,  316;  Fish,  336;  Tucker,  558 

ln8i)ecti<)n  of  books  and  publicity  of  rates Prouty,  151 ; 

Clements,  159;  Spencer,  273, 278 

Damans,  impossibility  of  collecting Newcomb,  99 

Prohibition  by  law,  effectiveness  discussed Newcomb,  98; 

Vanlandingham,  215;  Ripley,  594, 596 

Proof,  difficulty  of Ripley,  596 

Government  ownership Reagan,  347; 

Greeley,  379;  Dckinson,  559;  Seligman,  615;  Lewis,  724, 732 

Monopoly  and  consolidation Knapp,  141; 

Prouty,  153;  Vanlandingham,  216;  Spencer,  278;  Seligman,  615 
Penalties — 

Difficulty  of  enforcing Woffindin,  566 

Excessive,  cause  evasion Bird,  471 

Imprisonment,  abolition  ^vocated,  fines  preferred Ingalls,  286, 297; 

Dousman,  361;  Bird,  470,  471;  Morton,  495;  Carter,  585;  Ripley,  595 

Abolition  opposed Spencer,  274 

Felony,  advocated Keagan,  350 

Criminal  misdemeanor,  advocated Knapp,  138 

Fines,  high,  advocated Bird,  471 

Enforcement,  vigorous,  advocated Fish,  338 

Corporations,  punishment,  advocated Knapp,  138;  Hyland,  351 
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Pentltiee — Continued. 

Shippers^  punishment  advocated 1 Morton,  496 

Rinisnment  oppoeed Vanlandingham,  214 

Receivers,  violations  oi  Jaw  by Prouty,  152 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  attitude  toward Kimpp,  143;  Cowen,  316 

State  traffic  granted  on Knapp,  132;  Morton,  502 

Uniform  rates  to  all  shippers,  desirability Carter,  585; 

Dickinson,  551,  552;  Ripley,  594, 596 

Desired  by  railroads Ripley,  594, 596 

Opposed  by  lai^e  shippers Sipley,  594 

DiacrixninationB  between  places  (see  also  Long  and  short  ?iaul) : 

Character Knapp,  133 

Causes — 

Due  to  desire  for  added  revenue Vanlandingham,  208 

Water  competition Knapp,  134; 

Clements,  155;  Vanlandingham,  203;  Kindel,  251 

Result  from  different  classifications Ripley,  568, 569 

Individual  discriminations  result  in B&ichard,  626 

Commodity  rates,  discriminations  by  means  of Kindel,  258 

Different  rates  for  different  directions Knapp,  135 

Southern  States Spencer,  275 

Return  haul,  cheaper  rates  on Kennard,  365 

Differential  rates,  evils  of Dousman,  361 

Effecfe— 

Importance  of  small  differences Prouty,  148;  Book  waiter,  572 

Produce  unnatural  business  developments Dickinson,  550 

On  producers  generally Knapp,  143 

Manufacturers  driven  out  of  business,  Colorado Kindel,  253, 

255, 256, 261-264 

Jobbers  driven  out  of  business Kindel,  254, 263 

Not  always  felt  as  an  evil Dickinson,  550 

Instances — 

Chicago,  discriminations  against Kennard,  364, 365;  Dickinson,  550 

Competitive  and  noncompetitive  points Newcomb,  96 

Denver,  discriminations  against Kindel,  251-264 

Denver  and  Pueblo,  discriminations  between  ^ Kindel,  256 

Fremont,  Nebr. ,  discriminations  in  favor  of Fuller,  441, 442 

Kansas  City^  low  rates  to Knapp,  133;  Vanlandingham,  202 

Discrimmations  against Bookwalter,  570-574; 

Mallory,588;  Ripley,  593 

Milwaukee,  differentials  as  compared  with  Minneapolis Bacon,  418 

Missouri  River  points,  shipments  by  way  of  Galveston Knapp,  133; 

Vanlandingham,  202 

Nebraska  towns Fuller,  442, 443 

Northwestern  cities Bird,  472 

St.  Louis,  discriminations  against Vanlandingham,  194-201 

Southeastern  States,  shipments  from  Northeastern  States  favomi. . . 

Vanlandingham,  202 
Standard  Oil  Company,  favorable  rates  from  shipping  points . . .  Prouty,  149 

Trunk  lines,  differentials  to  seaboard  ports Neall,  173; 

Kelley,185;  Callaway,  224, 225;  Snydacker,  397;  Blanchard,  673 

Justification  discussed — 

Necessary  in  certain  cases Blanchard,  626 

Impossible  to  get  rid  of Ripley,597;  Seligman,616 

Difficulty  of  determining  just  relative  rates Morton,  490;  Bird,  472 

Impossibility  of  satisfying  communities Spencer,  281 

Railroads  try  to  be  fair ' Kipley,  597 

Cities,  advantages  of  lai^,  natural Spencer,  284 

Remedies  (see  also  Interstate  Commerce  Commimon,  Pooling)  — 

Governmental  arbitration  would  simplify  problem Ripley,  598 

Minimum  rate.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  control. .  Bird,  472 

Hardship  would  be  produced  by  abolishing Dickinson,  550, 551 

Relative  rates  settlea  by  compromise Ripley,  997 

IMvidends  of  railways: 

Rate  and  amount Lewis,  729,  730 

Amount  small  as  compared  wntti  tonnage Blanchard,  631 

Capital,  proportion  paying  none Blanchard,  631 
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Bamiiin  of  railroads:  Page. 

Statistics Lewis,  728,729 

Depression,  1893-1897 Fish,  322 

Local  traffic,  insufficient,  prevents  proper  earnings BLmchard,  624 

£conomic  conditionfl: 

American,  materialistic  tendencies Seligman,  613 

United  States,  stages  of  development  existing Seligman,  607, 608 

Europe,  medisevalin  parts  of Seligman,  614 

Economic  forces: 

Laws  can  not  prevail  against Seligman,  617 

Elevators  (chiefly  referring  to  Chicago  and  railroads  centering  there) : 

Abuses,  efforte  to  correct Carter,  683 

Armour,  P.  D. ,  ownership  pf Dousman,  358, 359;  Webster,  413, 416 

Agreements  a^  to  price  of  grain,  existence Dousman,  355; 

Bartlett,394;  Sager,451;  Webster,  416 

General  agreement  denied Counselman,  384, 387 

'  Reasons  for  agreement  as  to  certain  regions Counselman,  387; 

Webster,  416 

Bucket  shops  promoted  by  stocks  of  grain  in Greeley,  372 

Denied Webster,  413 

Buying  of  grain  by  owners — 

*  Existence  of  practice Dousman,  354; 

Greeley,  371;  Counselman,  382, 388;  Webster,  414;  Carter,  583 

Monopoly,  railroads  desire Carter,  584 

Advantages  over  other  dealers Dousman,  354; 

Greeley,  371;  Counselman,  388;  Webster,  407;  Sager,451;  Carter,  583 
Disadvantages  of  large  companies  as  compared  with  small  dealers.. 

Bookwalter,  574, 575 

Causes  leading  to Counselman,  382;  Webster,  406 

Through  rates  to  seaboard,  effect Webster,  416 

Development  of  system Bartlett,  393;  Snydacker,  396;  Carter,  582, 583 

Benefits  and  economies  .  Counselman,  384;  Bartlett,  393; 

Snydacker,  396;  Webster,  407, 409, 410, 413, 415;  Burke,  465 

Injurious  effects Greeley,  371-378;  Clark,  434;  S«i?er,  450, 451 

Law  authorizing,  passage  and  character Greeley,  374; 

Webster,  409;  Clark,  434 

Profits  of -• Webster,  408 

Country  buying,  control  and  monopolv  of  elevators. .  Vanlandingham,  199; 
Dousman,  354, 356;  Greeley,  373;  Sager,  451 ;  Gallagher,  546;  Carter,  584 

Denied Counselman,  384;  Webster,  409;  Burke,  466;  Hulbert,486 

Competition  among  elevators,  existence  affirmed Webster,  409; 

Burke,  467;  Hulbert,  486, 487 

Bids  for  grain Dousman,  355; 

Counselman,  386;  Burke,  466;  Hulbert,  486 

C'Ompetition  of  different  grain  markets Counselman,  382; 

Webster,  405, 406, 409, 414;  Burke,  466;  Hulbert,  486 

.    Capacity  and  ownership,  Chicago Counselman,  389;  Webster,  401, 402, 404 

Kansas  City Bookwalter,  574 

Milwaukee Bacon,  427-429 

Charges — 

Excessive , Greeley,  375;  Carter,  583 

Reasonable Counselman,  385, 386;  Webster,  410 

Reduction Webster,  410 

Buffalo Keep,  721 

Milwaukee Bacon,  429 

Cleaning  of  grain Counselman,  389 

Advantages  and  profits Webster,  411 

.  Combination,  Buffalo,  existence Webster,  410;  Keep,  721 

Commission  merchants,  reasons  for  opposition  toward Counselman,  385; 

Webster,  410, 411 
Competition  of  difierent  markets — 

Forces  agreement  as  to  prices Counselman,  887 ;  Webster,  416 

Forces  buying  of  grain  bv  elevators Counselman,  382; 

Bartlett,  393;  Webster,  406 

Existence  of  present Burke,  466, 467;  Hulbert,  486 

Country  buyers — 

Competition  among Burke,  466;  Hulbert,  487 
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Elevators,  etc. — Continued.  p«»««- 

Country  buyers — Continued. 

Dnven  out  of  bueineBS  by  large  elevators Vanlandingham,  199, 200; 

Dousman,  354, 366;  Greeley,  373;  8ager,451;  Gallagher,  545;  Carter,  584 

Existence  of  independent Burke,  466;  Hulbert,  487 

Commifleion  or  mipvin,  amount  estimated Webster,  415 

Commission  reduced  by  certainty  of  market Burke,  465; 

Hulbert,  486;  Bookwalter,  574 

Deliveries  of  inferior  grain Greeley,  371, 376;  Sager,  452;  Carter,  583 

Denied Webster,  413 

Discriminations  in  railroad  rates,  etc. — 

Existence  in  favor  of  elevators  affirmed Vanlandingham,  198; 

Dousman,359,365;  Greeley,  370, 373;  Bacon,  429 

Denied Webster,  415 

Milwaukee,  existence  of Bacon,  427, 428 

Evidence  snowing Bacon,  427, 428;  Bookwalter,  674, 575;  Carter,  584 

Freight  rates,  notice  of  changes  in  advance Greeley,373 

Prompt  movement  of  cars Dousman,  3^,  356 

Free  terminal  facilities Cfitrter,  583 

Evil  effects : Vanlandingham,  199, 200 

Export  trade,  advantages  of  owners  in Counselman,  388;  Webster,  408 

Character  of Counselman,  384 

Farmers — 

Effect  of  grain  buying  by  elevators  beneficial Counselman,  384; 

Bartlett^  393;  Snvdacker,  396;  Webster,  407, 
409,   410,   415;    feurke,   465;    Hulbert,  487 

InpuriouB Barry,  251;  Greeley,  371,374,376;  Vanlandingham,  200 

Possibility  of  grain  shipments  by Counsebnan,  387; 

Burke,  465;  Hulbert,  487 

History  of  business Webster,  404 

Illinois  law  as  to  public  warehouses Greeley,  370;  Webster,  403 

Inspectors,  discriminations  in  favor  of  owners Dousman,  356 

Millers,  not  largely  dependent  on Barry,  250 

Purcliafle  or  grain  from .- Sager,  451 

Quality  of  grain  delivered Sager,  452 

Milwaukee,  conditions  in Bacon,  427-429 

Mixing  of  grain — 

Practice  and  its  effects Vanlandingham,  200,  201 

Profits  ille^timate Greeley,  371,  376;  Sager,  452;  Carter,  583 

No  frauds  m Webster,  413 

Storage  in  special  bins Counselman,  385 

Ownership — 

Chicago Counselman,  386, 389; 

Snydacker,  397;  Webster,  404;  Sager,  454;  Carter,  583 

Buffalo Keep,  721 

Kansas  City,  relation  to  railroads Bookwalter,  573,  574 

Milwaukee Bacon,  429 

Government,  advocated Greeley,  380 

Prices,  effect  of  buying  of  grain  by — 

Depression,  tendency  toward Vanlandingham,  200; 

Barry,  251;  Greeley,  371,  372,  374,  376;  Gallagher,  546;  Carter,  586 

Motives  in  depressing Greeley,  380 

Denied Counselman,  387 

Reasons  for  differences  in  different  lo<»litie8 Counselman,  392 

Increase,  tendency  toward Counselman,  384; 

Bartlett,  393;  Snydacker,  396;  Webster,  409,  413,  415;  Burke,  465 

Amount  paid  at  certain  pomts Bacon,  427 

Private,  advantages  of Counselman,  389 

Capacity  of Counselman,  389;  Webster,  401,  402,  404 

Proportion  of  ^^n  handled  by Webster,  403 

Railways,  interest  m  elevators Vanlimdingham,  199; 

Barry,  250;  Dousman,  356;  Greeley,375;  Counselman,  386, 389;  Web- 
ster, 413;  Gallagher,  545;  Bookwalter,  574;  Carter,  586;  Keep,  721 

Discrimination  by  means  of Bookwalter,  577 ;  Carter,  583 

Interest  in  grain  Duying Greeley,  374;  Counselman,  389,  390 

St.  Louis,  conditions  in Vanlandingham,  201 
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Elevators,  etc. — Continued.  Pa*©. 

Speculation,  effects  of  present  system Greeley,  871-378 

Denied Oounselman,  387;  Webster,  411,412 

Transfer  elevators,  effect  of  private  control Dousman,  354;  Greeley,  378 

Exninent  domain: 

Small  value  of  right »..  Ripley,  594 

Employment.     (See  Labor.) 
Employment  bureau: 

Proposed  by  General  Managern'  Association  of  Chicago Strong,  504, 510 

Employers'  liability: 
Appliances,  defective — 

Laws  regarding ^--.  Moseley,  26, 27;  Saigent,  74, 75 

Railways  shomd  be  liable  for Saigent,  66 

Brakes,  duty  to  furnish  suitable Momley,  26 

Cars  coming  from  other  roads,  liability  for Moseley,  26, 27 

Couplers,  duty  to  furnish  suitable Moseley,  26, 27 

Fences,  duty  to  furnish  suitable Moseley,  26 

Contributory  negli^noe — 

Railways  not  liable  for SaTgent,66 

England,  definition ' Blanchard,  663 

Contracting!  out,  prohibition Moseley,  17, 29 

Court  decisions — 

Federal  courts,  disregard  of  State  decisions  by Moseley,  30, 40, 41 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  v.  Baugh Moseley,  29, 30, 40, 41 

Uniformity  of  decisions,  law  requiring,  advocated Moseley,  30, 40, 41 ; 

Sargent,  93:  Clark,  114;  Brotherhood  officere, 
762;  Arnold,  764;  Ronemus,  769;  Murphy,  780 
Extension,  generally —  ' 

Advocated '. _ Moselev,  17, 32; 

Sargent,  66j  Clark,  115;  Brotherhood  officers,  762 
Proposed  ^neral  act  for  interstate  camera.  Fifty-third  Congress.  Moseley,  31 

To  all  accidents, deprecated Museley,32 

Laws  extending,  existing Moseley,  23, 25, 28;  Sargent,  66 

Fellow-servants,  liability  for  acts  of — 
Existing  law — 

Alabama  act Moseley,  23 

Common  law,  doctrine  of Moseley,  17, 28;  Saigent  75 

Definitions  and  particular  applications  of  doctrine Moseley,  21-25 

Extensions  by  statute Moseley,  23, 25, 28;  Ssugent,  65 

Vice-principals,  definition Moseley,  25 

Mutual  contract  and  cooperation  necessary Moseley,  21 

State  courts,  attitude  re^rding,  in  different  States Cowen,  304 

Extension,  tendency  toward Moseley,  32 

Texas  act Moseley,  24, 25 

Conductors  and  other  trainmen Moseley,  22-24 

Superiors  and  foremen Mosel^,  21. 24, 25 

Train  dispatchers  and  tel^raph  operators Moseley,  24 

Trainmen  and  those  in  other  branches  of  service Moselev,  21-^,  32 

Extension  of  liability  to  all  acts  of,  advocated Moseley,  28; 

Saigent,  66;  Clark,  115;  Arthur,  128;  Brotherhood  officers,  762; 
Arnold,    764;   Wilson,   766;    Ronemus,    769;    Murphv,   780 

Emplovees  have  no  choice  in  selecting Sai^nt,  89;  Murpny,  780 

Attitude  of  railways Callawav,  2&,  223 

Uniformity  of  laws  desirable Moseley,  28 

Great  Britain — 

Act  of  1880,  summarized Moseley,  28, 29 

Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  views  regarding Moseley,  19 

Workmen's  compensation  act  of  1897,  summarized Moseley,  29 

Imaginary  injuries,  claims  for Clark,  111 

Law  and  decisions  generally —  ^ 

In  different  States Saigent,  75-85 

Common-law  doctrine Moseley,  17, 28;  Sai^antl  74, 75 

Limitation  of  amount,  existing  laws MoBeley,29 

Relief  funds,  exemption  by  virtue  of Moseley,  8, 31, 32;  Johnson,  58; 

Cowen,  305-308;  Wilson,  749, 755, 767;  Ronemus,  770 
(See  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Ihigineersy  Labor,  Wages,) 
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Capitalization  of  railways ».,.  Fish,  330 

Freight  ratesj  conferences  as  to Blanchard,  680, 681 

Employers'  liability  laws Moseley,  19,28,29 

Freight  rates,  comparison  with  America Moseley,  19; 

Newcomb,  108;  Blanchard,  630, 631, 663 

Fixed  by  act  of  Parliament Blanchard,  661, 662 

Government  ownership  of  railways,  \*iews  regarding Moseley,  18 

Government  ownership  of  telephone Seligman;  612 

Inheritance  tax,  division  among  localities Seligman,  602 

Pooling  system Newcomb,  98;  Blanchard,  650, 680 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  composition  and  powers Blanchard,  660-664 

Railway  clearing  house,  referred  to Blanchard,  664, 680 

Railways,  protection  of Blanchard,  663 

Roval  Commission  on  Labor,  recommendations  and  t^imony. . .  Moseley,  13-20 

Sailors,  apprenticeship Furuseth,  686, 687, 692 

Law  as  to  desertion Furuseth,  695 

Wages Furuseth,  688, 697 

Asiatics,  employment Furuseth,  689 

Navy ,  rid  of  crimps Furuseth,  691 

Erie  Oanal: 

Business  decreasing Keep,  721 

Conditions  restrict  traffic Carter,  578 

Proposed  improvements, discussed Carter,579;  Keep, 722 

Size  of  vessels  for  navigating Carter,  579 

Not  injured  by  canal  from  Great  Lakes  to  Mississippi Carter,  581 

Competition  with  railroads,  impossible  at  present Keep,  722 

Flffectof Webster, 412;  Kelley,  188;  I>ousman,357 

Escanaba,  Uidi. 

Iron  ore  shipments Keep,  715 

Exiropean  countrieB: 

Freight  rates,  comparison  with  American Moseley,  19; 

i^ewcomb,  108;  Vanlandingham,  201, 204;  Cowen,318,  Morton,  498; 
Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  614;   Blanchard,  630,  631,  663;  Lewis,  733 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  747, 748 

Passenger  traffic  and  rates Morton,  490;  Seligman,  614;  Weyl,  758, 759 

Pooling  in Selimian,  616;  Blanchard.  640, 649-652 

Railway  facilities,  comparative Stone,  536, 538;  Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  616 

Expenses,  railroad: 

Under  Government  ownerehip,  estimated Jjcwis,  737-741 

Percentage  to  eaminf^s,  tabic Lewis,  729 

Operating,  1896,  classified Lewis,  735 

Export  rates  (especially  on  grain;  see  also  Flour  and  grain  rales) : 

Discriminations  in,  discusSsd Barry,  246 ; 

Counsehnan,  383, 384;  Snvdacker.  398-100 

Discriminations  b}r  allowing,  on  domestic  shipments Vamandingnam,  194 

Existence  of  practice  of  making  rates  lowerthan  domestic — 

Generally Knapp,  142;  Prouty,  146;  Snydacker,  398-400;  Bacon,  423, 424 

Statistics Vanlandingham,  195 

Gulf  ports Vanlandingham,  197 

Mississijppi  River  points Bird,  477 

Reduction  of  differences,  recent Bacon,  422 

Profitableness  to  nul ways,  discussed Callaway,  233, 234 

Justification  of  lower,  discussed — 

Defended  as  neoeesary  for  competition  in  foreign  markets Neall,  166; 

Kelley,  188;  Callaway,  232,  234;  Spencer,  276, 281; 
Infl:alls,296;  Fish,  336;  Snydacker,  397;  Gallagher, 
543;  Tucker,  563;  Blanchard,  628,  629,  671,  672 

Justified  only  on  manu&u^red  goods Morton,  490 

Not  necessary  for  competition Prouty,  149; 

Vanlandingham,  195;  Bacon,  424, 425 

Foreign  markets,  effect  in  fixing  prices,  discussed Barry,  247, 248 

Do  not  benefit  producers  or  formers Gallagher,  540, 541, 544 

Variation,  necessity  of Co  wen  ,316 

Proportion  of  through  rates  to  foreign  ports Blanchard,  629 

Canadian  carriers,  competition  justifies Blanchard,  628 
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Export  rates,  etc. — Continued.  P««€. 

Justification  of  lower,  discussed — Continued. 

Economy  in  handling  cars Fish,  337 

Atlantic  rates  Sljl  for  Gulf  ports Firfi,  329 

Competition  or  railways,  cnief  cause Bird,  473, 474 

Wheat,  exportation  confined  to  few  lai^ge  shippers Barry,  245 

Publicity  and  control  by  law  advocated Vanlandingbam.  213; 

Sager,460;  Bird,  473 
Export  trade: 

Philadelphia,  conditions  regarding Neali,  173, 174 

Steel  prcJiuctSj  referred  to Neall,  170 

Express  compaxues: 

Earnings,  relation  to  freight  business Ingalls,  301 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  supervision  by,  advocated Proutj,  152 

Wastefulness  of  methods Lewis,  745 

Factory  ixispectioxi: 

Great  Britain,  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  views  regarding Moseley,  19 

Farmers  (see  also  Affriculturey  EUvaiors,  Grain) : 

Western,  prosperous  at  present Dickinson,  555 

Federal  coti^.     (See  Employerg'  liabilUy,  Injundixms.) 
Fellow-servants.     (See  Emj^xAjerff  liabuUy.) 
Fines.     (See  Discipliney  DisirimmaJtioru,) 
Finns: 

Sailors  on  American  vessels Furuseth,  689 

Firemen.     (See  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Hours,  Labor,  Wages,) 
Flour: 

Adulteration,  referred  to Barry,  240 

By-products Vanlandingbam, 205;  Barry,251 

Duties,  discriminating,  in  foreign  countries EvaniB,  439 

Export  trade — 

Quality  and  value Tucker,  564 

Amount,  1899 Sager,453 

Importance Barry,  241, 248 

Confined  to  few  large  shippers Barry,  245 

Advantages  to  American  labpr Sager,  450 

European  demand Barry,  241, 248;  Ba^n,425 

Reduction  by  discriminating  freight  rates Neall,  166; 

Vanlandingham,  196;  Barry,  243, 246;  Gallagher,  539 
Freight  rates — 

Decrease .' Callaway,  233 

St^uiiness,  impossible Stackney ,  462 

Discriminations  between  individuals  slight £vans,  440 

Mills.     (See  MiUing,) 

Milling-in-transit  rates Barry,  243 

Not  applied  to  exx)ort  grain Bacon,  424 

Extent  of  application  and  cases Gallagher,  546;  Bookwalter,  571 

Patents,  litigation  concerning Barry » 240 

Shipments  compared  with  wheat Vanlandingham,  196 

Flour  and  gTBiny  export  freight  rates: 

Difiterenoes  between,  existence  and  instances Knapp,  134, 142; 

Prouty,146;  Vanlandingham,  195;  Barry,  249;  Bacon,  422-424; 
Evans,  436;    Sager,  446-449;   Binl,  477;    Gallagher,  539,  540 

Recent  reduction lngalls,301;  Bacon, 422-424;  Evans, 436 

Causes  of  difference — 

Competition  of  railways Bird,  474 

Interest  of  railways  in  elevators  . .  Vanlandingham,  203, 205;  Sager,  448, 449 

Grain,  large  tonnage  quickly  obtainable Vanlandingham,  203, 205; 

Gall^her,  543 

Transfer  facilities,  interest  of  railways Blanchard,  672, 673 

Effects  of  difference — 

Foreign  trade  injured Neall,  166; 

Vanlandingham,   196;    Barry,   241,  243,  246; 
Evans,  435-437;  Sager,  447;  Gallagher,  539, 546 

English  mills  benefited Evans,  437;  Sager,  448 

Railways  injured  by Sager,  449' 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Decision  concerning  and  its  effect Prouty,  146; 

Vanlandingham,  196;  Barry,  243-245 
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Floor  and  grain  export  freight  rates — Continued.  F»8e- 

Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmi£Bion — Continued. 

Increaee  of  power  regarding  export  ratee  advocated  . .  Yanlandingham,  213; 

Barry,  244;  Sager,  460;  Bird,  473 
Justification  of  ditferenoes  (see  also  Export  rates)  — 

Reasons  discussed  generally Vanlandingham,  203, 205; 

Bird,  473;  Gallaglier,  540;  Tucker,  503, 564 

Defended Callaway,  232;  Snydacker,  390-400;  Blanchard,  671, 672 

Condemned Neall,  165; 

Vanlandiugham,  196, 204, 213;  Bacon,  424;  Evans,  437;  Sager,450 

Lake  carriers,  economy  in  handling  grain Blanchard,  672 

Relative  expense  of  handling Barry,  244, 245, 248, 250 

Formerly  did  not  exist Evans,  439;  Gallaeher,  539 

Domestic  rates  show  no  differences Vanlandingham,  197 

Railway  officials,  attitude  toward Evans,  438 

Ocean  transportation — 

Expenses  of  flour  compared  with  wheat Barry,  251 

Rates Neall,  163, 165, 166;  Barry,  244, 246, 249, 251;  Bacon,  426 

Foreien  bom: 

SiulorB,  proportion  of Neall,  176;  Furuseth,  687, 689, 708 

Trackmen,  proportion  of Wilson,  46, 50 

Foreign  countries.     (See  Audralia,  England,  Europe,  etc.) 
France: 

Efficiency  of  civil  service Seligman,  613 

Pooling  in Newcomb,  98;  Blanchard,  651 

Railway  service,  inferiority Seligman,  616 

Franchifles: 

Three  different  kinds  given  to  corporations.  ? Seligman,  605, 606 

Taxation Seligman,  600, 605, 606 

Freight  bureaus: 

Work  described Kelley.  185, 187 

Methods  of  influencing  railways Vanlandii^nam,  208 

Railway  companies,  attitude  toward Kelley,  187 

Freight  rates  (see  also  Clamflcatimi,  Diitcrirmnalions,  Export  rates,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Pooling) : 

Agreements  as  to,  existence  of Bookwalter,  577 

Advocated Vanlandingham,  214 ; 

Ingalls,  286,297;  Cowen,314;  Uyland,351; 
Bird,  479;  Tucker,  557,  559;  Blanchard,  664 

Carloads,  differences  from  part  carloads Spencer,  280 

Excessive Vanlandingham,  207, 210 

Causes  affecting  and  principles  of  fixing — 

Genendly Johnson,  60; 

Newcomb,  96, 101;  Callaway,  223;  Stickney,  462- 
464;  Tucker,  563, 564;  Blanchard,  626,  627,  674 

Competition  affects  all  rates Tucker,  559 

Competition  among  producing  regions  and  markets Newcomb,  96, 101; 

Clements,  159;  Callaway,  223,235;  Stickney,  462, 

463;  Morton,  499;  Tucker,  559;  Blanchard,  630 

Competition  of  capital  seeking  investment. .  Callaway,  226;  Sticknev,  462, 463 

Complexity  of  determination Blanchard,  626, 627 

Crop  conditions Emerson,  484;  Morton,  499 

Cost  of  material,  changes  in Blanchard,  674 

Cost  of  transportation,  impossibility  of  basing  on Stickney,  461 

Elasticity  necessary  in Ripley,  596, 597 

Price  of  commodities Stickney,  462, 463 

Water  competition Knapp,  134, 144; 

Qements,  155;  Kelley,  187;  Vanlandingham,  197, 203, 206, 207;  Cal- 
laway, 225;  Spencer,  276;  Dousman,  357;  Carter,  578;  Keep,  718 

Watering  of  stock Johnson,  60;  Newcomb,  101;  Knapp,  144 

Cutting  of.     (See  BaU  cuUing. ) 
Decrease— 

Stated  generally Newcomb,  101, 108;  Callaway,  223, 224; 

Emerson,  485;  Bookwalter,  574;  Blanchard,  624, 634 

New  York  Central Callaway,  223 

Influences  tending  toward Callaway,  223 

Due  to  competition Stone,  533 

656a 61 
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Freieht  rates,  etc. — Continued.  Pa«e. 

Dividends,  comparison  with Blanchard,  631 

Dressed  beef  and  cattle Oillaway,  223, 224 

England — 

Comparison  with  American Blanchard,  631, 663 

Fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  methods Blanchard,  661, 662 

Conferences  fixing Blanchard,  680, 681 

Europe,  comparison  with  American Moseley,  19; 

Newcomb,  108;  Vanlandingham,  201,  204;  Cowen,  318;  Morton,  498; 
Bipley,  593;    Seligman,  614;    Blanchard,  630,  631,  663;    Lewis,  733 

"Ex-lake,"  Buffalo  to  New  York,  referred  to Keep,  722 

Governmental  fixing  (see  also  IntersUUe  Commerce  Commiseion) Morton,  491; 

Ripley,  596, 597;  Stone,  537;  Woffindin,566 

Govenmiental  regulation Newcomb,  99; 

Knapp,  139, 140;  Stone,  536;  Carter,  585;  Ripley,  596 

Texas  commission,  methods  of Reagan,  345, 346 

Grain.    (See  Grain.) 

Import,  lower  than  domestic Prouty,  146; 

Kellev,   187,   188;    Vanlandingham,  205,  213; 
Kindel,  260;  Reagan,  340, 349;  Morton,  490, 493 
Lake- 
Statistics,  etc Keep,  715, 716, 719 

Compared  with  rail Tucker,  558;  Carter,  578, 681 

Effect  on  rail  rates. .  Vanlandingham,  203, 206, 207;  Dousman,  357;  Keep,  716 

No  successful  combination  in Carter,  581, 582;  Keep,  719, 723 

Method  of  fixing Snydacker,  398 

Coal  and  ore,  variations  in Carter,  681 

Lake  and  rail,  lower  than  all  rail Carter,  579 

Live  stock,  reasonable —  Mallory,  588 

Believed  to  be  the  same  to  all  shippers Mallory,  688, 589 

Reduction Callaway,  223, 224 

Local,  reasonableness  discussed Vanlandinffham,  201, 202; 

Callaway,  226;  Cowen,  318 

I^w,  diminish  discriminations Callaway,  230;  Woffindin,  565, 566 

Not  necessarily  advantageous Dousman,  361 

Maximum,  impossibility  of  establishing Bacon,  421 

Mileage,  uniform Dousman,  359;  Morton,  498;  Lewis,  724, 731-733 

Minimum,  necessity  of  regulating Morton,  495, 496 

Percentage  rates,  dhicago  basis Musselman,  556;  Tucker,  561-563 

Potatoes,  adjustment  at  different  seasons Emerson,  484 

Publicity,  desirability  of Johnson,  62;  Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

Stability,  desirability^  of Newcomb,  107;  Bird,  474;  Dickinson,  549 

Strong  roads  desire Woffindin,  566 

Statistics,  more  detail  desirable Newcomb,  104 

Tariffa— 

Notice  of  changes Vanlandingham,  214 

Deprecated Sticknev,  460 

Filing  with  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advantages Bira,  477; 

Morton,  594 
Publicity,  desirability  of.  Johnson,  62;  Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

Publication,  advantages  of Knapp,  137, 138;  Blanchard,  67  i 

Uselessness Stickney ,  458, 459;  Morton,  491-493 

Denied Blanchard,  674 

Texas,  methods  in Reagan,  342 

Filed  with  Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committ-ee Woffindin,  565 

Railways  should  oe  required  to  furnish  to  shippers. . .  Vanlandingham,  213 

Through,  adjustment  of Newcomb,  99;  Prouty,  150;  Blanchard,  627, 632 

Uniform  mileage  rates — 

Advocated Dousman,  3C7-369 

Difficulty  of  establishing Morton,  498, 499 

Through  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 731-733 

Uniform,  without  variation  for  distance Seligman,  616 

Unreasonableness,  discussed  (see  also  above.  Causes  affecting,  Foreign  coun- 
tries)— 

Few  complaints Spencer,  278, 279;  Cowen,  315;  Blanchard,  627, 630 

Extortionate,  impossible Ripley,  595 

Meeting  water  competition  shows  reasonableness Blanchard,  630 
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Freight  rates,  etc. — Continued.  Pafi^- 

Unreasonableness,  discussed,  etc. — Continued. 

Judged  only  by  comparison Newcomb,  99;  Clements,  153, 161 

Effect  of,  importance Newcomb,  101 

Live  stock,  reasonable Mallory,  588 

Local  rates,  discussed.  Vanlandingham,  201, 202;  Callaway,  226;  Co  wen,  318 

Mill  supplies,  reasonable Gallagher,  543 

Should  be  settled  by  courts Tucker,  558 

Water  routes,  rates,  ana  effect  of  competition Knapp,  134, 144; 

Clements,  155;  Vanlandingham,  203, 
206,207;  Callaway,  225;  Spencer,  276 

Western  manufacturers  not  favored Dickinson,  550 

Freight  traffic : 

Transportation  of,  chief  purpose  of  railways Newcomb,  95 

Fast-freight  lines,  nature  and  relations  to  railways Newcomb,  98; 

Prouty,  151, 152 

Grain  and  provisions,  importance  of Callaway,  232 

Receipts  from Lewis,  728, 732 

Under  Government  ownership,  estimated Lewis,  737-741 

Volume Lewis,  728, 732 

Uniformity  of Lewis,  738 

Through  transportation,  increase  and  importance Newcomb,  99 

Fremont,  Nebr. : 

Discriminations  in  favor  of Fuller,  441, 442 

Frog«  of  switches: 

Blocking Moseley,  38;  Clark,  115 

Fruit: 

Discriminations  in  transportation Kennard«  363 

Qalveston.     (See  Gulf  ports.) 
Garfield,  James  A.: 

On  Government  ownership  of  railroads Lewis,  725 

General  Managers'  Association,  Chicago: 

Membership Strong,  504 

Proposed  blacklisting  agreements Strong,  504, 509 

Action  on  terminal  cnaSge  on  live  stock  at  Chicago Malory,  587 

Ctoneral  property  tax: 

Character  and  working Seligman,  599, 602, 603, 607 

Germany : 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Spencer,  279;  Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  747 

Management  less  satisfactory Spencer,  279 

DiflSculty  of  double  taxation  in Seligman,  600 

Pooling  in Blanchajxl,  651 

Gladstone,  Mich. : 

Iron-ore  shipments Keep,  715 

Government  ownership: 

Three  criteria  for  determining  desirability Seligman,  610 

Competition  between  Government  and  private  enterprise  undesirable 

Seligman,  612, 613 

Low  salaries  would  cause  loss  of  highest  talent Seligman,  613 

Extravagance Newcomb,  102;  Morton,  497 

Postal  service  approved  by  practically  all Seligman,  610 

A  historical  accident Seligman,  612 

Telegraphs  and  telephones,  advocated Seligman,  610-612 

Government  owneanship  of  railroads: 
Discussed — 

Generally Newcomb,  102 

Favored Greeley,  379;  Lewis,  724-757 

Desirable  for  Prussia,  not  for  United  States Seligman,  614 

Experiences  of  States  and  cities,  unsuccessful Spencer,  283 

Deprecated Wilson,  51; 

Knairo.145;  Callaway,  239;  Ingall8,287;    Reagan, 
347;  Fish,  338;  Ripley,  598;  Seligman,  606, 610-614 
Advantages — 

Generally Lewis,  724 

Eight-hour  day I^wis,  739, 740 

Blacklisting  checked  by Strong,  513 

Stability  of  securities Lewis,  726, 727 
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Oovemznent  ownership  of  railroadfi — Continued.  Fise^ 

Diflcuased — Continued. 

Saving  in  interest  chai^ Lewis,  7S9 

Safety  appliances,  incr^ised  use  of Lewis,  743 

Omtest  of  labor  and  capital  ended Strons,  623 

Discriminations, checking  of...  Greeley, 379;  Selignian, 615;  Lewis, 724, 732 

Reduction  of Reagan,  347 

Still  possible Dickinson,  553 

Between  places  probably  increased Knapp,  145 

Unified  management Newcomb,  102;  Ripley,  598;  Lewis,  740, 741 

Budget  thrown  out  of  gear Seli^man,  610 

Civil-service  reform  must  accompany Lewis,  746 

Competition  between  public  and  private  railways,  disastrous Selisman,  613 

Constitutionality Lewis,  741 

Construction,  provisions  for  new Lewis,  742 

Cost  of  transportation  increased Reaean,  347 

Efficiency  of  management,  decreased Inguls,  299; 

Spencer,  279;  Cowen,319;  Morton,  492, 498;  Sell^man,613 

Increased Lewis,  746, 747 

Foreign  countries,  exoerience  in Lewis,  747, 748 

Australia  and  Belgium  extending  government  systems Seligxnan,  613 

Europe,  extent  of Moseley,  19 

Germany,  management  lees  satisfactory Spencer,  279 

Good  results Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  747 

Great  Britain,  views  of  workingmen  regarding Moseley,  18 

Political  effects,  evil Reagan,  347;  Ripley,598 

Good Lewis,  741^761 

Administrative  difficulties Newoomb,  102 

Public  opinion — 

Desire  for,  small Bacon,  430 

Increasing  desire  for,  causes Gallagher,  545;  Dickinson,  553;  Lewis,  725 

Purchase  of  roads — 

Bond  issue Lewis,  731 

Method  of  fixing  value Lewis,  727-730 

Existing  owners  should  be  protected Lewis,  726 

Rates  under — 

Uniform  secured Lewis,  724, 731-733 

Reduced Greeley,380 

Infiuences  affecting Blanchard,  639 

Adjustment  between  different  sections Spencer,  279 

Methods  of  fixing Stickney,464 

Skill  needed  in  fixing Morton,  499 

Agreement  with  private  lines  necessary Blanchard,  639 

Discriminations  against  trusts  possible Lewis,  724 

Undue  rigidity 8j>enoer,284 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  estimated Lewis,  737-741 

Salaries,  loss  of SeliKman,613 

State  taxation,  abolition  under Selisman,  606;  Lewis,  738 

Govenuneat  regulation  of  railways  (see  also  IrUeniaU  Oommeroe  Commisnon, 
Laws.  State  railroad  cammisgiorui) : 

Public  character  of  railways  justifies Knapp,  139, 140, 145;  Clements,  159; 

Callaway,  237:  Spencer,  278;  Ingalls,  286; 
Fish,  320;    Blanchard,  665;    Strong,  522 

Early  history  and  development Ingalls,  2^,  286 

Impracticability  without  ownership Lewis,  754 

Desirable  for  railroads  as  well  as  for  public Dickinson,  552;  Seligman,  616 

Amount  in  England,  Germany,  and  United  States Seli^an,  614 

Three  proper  courses  toward  railroads  suggested Ripley,594 

Rates— 

Not  attempted  except  in  railroad  business Ripley,594 

Less  desirable  than  oy  competition Stone,  537 

Discussed Newcomb, 99;  Knapp,  139, 140:  Rea«m,345 

Fixing  of,  not  practicable Carter,585;  Ripley, 596, 597 

Reduction  of,  may  ultimately  help  railroads Stone,  536 

Interests  to  be  considered Ingalls,  285 

Investors,  consideration  of  rights Ingalls,  285;  Blanchard,  642 

Employees,  interests  to  be  considered Insalls,  285, 296; 

Blanchard,  642;  Ronemus,  771 
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(flee  alflO  EUnaJUyn^  Export  rates,  Flour) :  P*«e. 

Cal  1  f ornia,  export  trade Barry ,  248 

Canadian  routes,  growth  of  traffic Webster,  412 

Chicago,  rates,  traffic,  prices,  etc Webster, 405-406, 412; 

Vanlandingham,  194, 198;  Gallagher,  541;  Book  waiter,  577 

Exportation,  conditions  of Bartlett,  395 

Fanners,  possibility  of  direct  shipment  by Oounselman,  387; 

Burke,  465;  Hulbert,487 
Frei^t  rates— 

I)ecrea8e  of Newcomb,  101, 108;  Bookwalter,  574 

Water  and  rail  compared Garter,  578 

Importance  of  small  differences Bookwalter,  572 

Erie  Canal,  effect Dousman,  357;  Webster,  412 

Lake  tran^)ortation,  statistics Keep,  715, 716 

Effect  on  rail Vanlandingham,  197; 

Dousman,  357;  Webster,  412, 413;  Keep,  718 

Proportional,  manipulation  of Gounselman,  392;  Bacon,  430, 431 

Speciij,  do  not  benefit  farmers Gallagher,  544 

Tnrottgh  seaboard  rates  and  their  effect Dousman,  354; 

Oounselman,  383, 392;  Webster,  415, 416 

Foreign  markets,  competition  in  (see  also  Export  rates) Newoomb,  99 

Grading  and  inspection — 

Chicago,  injustice  in Evans,  440, 441 

Difficulty  of Clark,  432 

Official  mdes  disregarded  by  many  buyers Clark,  432 

Millers  do  not  accept  official  grades Sager,  452, 453 

Public  and  private,  relative  merits Clark,  433 

National,  discussed Clark,  431-434;  Evans,  441 

Methods  in  different  cities Dousman,  354;  Clark,  433 

Uniformity  in  methods,  tendency  toward Clark,  433, 434 

Inspectors,  character  of Dousman,  356 

Gulf  ports,  conditions  of  railway  and  ocean  traffic Vanlandingham,  197; 

Bartlett,  395 

Lake  transportation Callaway,  225; 

Dousman,  357;  Webster,  412, 413;  Carter,  578;  Keep,  711-716 

Low  grade,  method  of  handling Bookwalter,  572 

Markets — 

Competition  of  different Oounselman,  387; 

Bartlett,  393;  Webster,  404-406, 416;  Burke,  466, 467;  Hulbert,486 

Leading,  amount  handled  by Webster,  405 

Relative  importance  of Bookwalter,  577 

Shipments  to  Kansas  City Bookwalter,  572, 574 

Ocean  transportation — 

Relative  rates  for  different  classes Neall,  164, 165 

Difference  between  wheat  and  flour,  proper  estimated Neall,  165, 166 

Prices  high  at  present Dickinson,  555 

Reasons  for  difference  between  localities Oounselman,  392 

Chicago  market,  influence  on Gallagher,  541 ;  Bookwalter,  577 

Foreien  markets,  effect  on Barry,  247, 248 

Shovelers'^  strike,  Buffalo,  1899 Keep,  711 

Wa^es,  method  of  payment Keep,  712 

Speculation,  impossibihty  of  prohibiting Greeley,  378 

Evil  practices  connected  with Greeley,  377 

Elevators,  influence  upon Greeley,  371, 372, 374, 376;  Webster,  411, 412 

Terminal  unities,  free  to  railroad  favorites Carter,583 

Grainers'  National  Association: 

Character  of Clark,  434 

Grand  Bapida: 

Eastern  freight  rates Musselman,  556 

Great  Britain.     (See  England.) 
Gulf  porta: 

Advantag[e  as  outlet  for  Mississippi  Valley Fish,  323-328 

Competition  between  different Fish,  330 

Railway  and  ocean  traffic,  conditions  of Vanlandingham,  197 

Rail  rates,  influence  of  traffic  on Knapp,  133; 

Callaway,  225;  Kindel,257;  Spencer,  276 

Grain,  competition  for  traffic Bartlett,  395 

Export  rates,  Atlantic  rates  fix Fish,  329 
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Heating  of  cars:  Page. 

Steam  heat,  advantage  doubtful Callaway,  220 

Hennepin  Canal: 

Of  small  value  ])y  iteelf Carter,  581 

Hogps: 

Prlcea  and  influences  affecting Mallory,  589, 590 

Pork,  substitution  for  beef. Mallory,  591 

Holland: 

Ships  more  fully  manned  than  others Furuseth,  688 

Hospital  associations: 

Description  and  advantages Sargent,  65, 92 

Union  Pacific  Railway,  abuse  of Sargent,  92 

Hospitals,  railway: 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  system  described Ingalls,  289 

New  York  Central,  arrangements  with  private  hospitals Callaway,  218 

Hours  of  labor: 

Existing,  duration — 

Average  for  different  classes Sargent,  66 

Day's  labor  calculated  according  to  distance  run Sargent,  64, 86, 88; 

Arthur,  117;  Callaway,  217;  Spencer,  264 

Necessarily  long  in  certain  cases. . Sargent,  86 

Employees  prefer  long,  to  more  men Sargent,  87 

Long,  cause  accidents Lewis,  743 

Conductors Clark,  110 

Firemen,  reduction Sargent,  88 

Switchmen,  Chicago O'Rourke,  530 

Telegraphers  and  yardmen,  excessive Saiyjent,  66 

Trackmen,  excessive Wilson,  50 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad Cowen,  303 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  287, 288 

IlUnois Central I..  Fish, 333 

New  York  Central Callaway,  21 8 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  265 

Regulation  by  law — 

Advocated  in  certain  cases Moseley,  17, 19;  Brotherhood  officers,  761 

Federal  legislation  advocated Arnold,  763 

Deprecated Walker,  772 

Eight-hour  day,  advocated,  except  for  trainmen Sargent,  88; 

Wilson,  766;  Ronemus,  769;  Murphy,  779 

Difficulty  of  applying  to  trainmen Sargent,  88 

Secured  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724 

Cost  of  introducing Lewis,  739, 740 

Switchmen,  Chicago,  feeling  as  to O'Rourke,  530 

Trainmen,  legislation  regulating,  deprecated Brotherhood  officers,  761 

Twelve-hour  limit  advocated Murphy,  779 

Rest  between  labor,  provision  for Sargent,  86 

Great  Britain,  views  of  workingmen Moseley,  17 

Hungary : 

Passenger  fares,  zone  system Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  739 

Illinois: 

Board  of  railroad  commissioners,  action  on  terminal  charges Mallory,  587 

Coal  mines  not  controlled  by  railroads Dickinson,  553 

Freight  rates,  regulation Bacon,  421 

Freight  classification Vanlandingham,  203;  Ripley,  569;  Bird,  477 

Statute  against  blacklisting Strong,  515 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal: 

Still  operated  by  the  State  of  Illinois Carter,  581 

Illinois  Central  Railroad: 

Capitalization  and  value  of  property Fish,  326, 331, 332 

Dividends  paid  regularly Fish,  332 

Labor,  conditions  on Fish,  325, 328, 333 

Local  business,  large  proportion  of Fish,  337 

Special  taxes  on  gross  receipts  excessive , Fish,  332 

Stock,  purchase  by  employees Sargent,  92;  Ingalls,  290;  Fish,  325 

Distribution  among  owners Fish,  325-327 

Tonnage  and  proportion  of  export  business Fish,  323 

Wages  not  reduced  during  hard  times Fish,  324, 325 
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Illinois  Biver:  P»««- 

Should  be  deepened  by  United  States  Government Carter,  580, 581 

Imxniffr  ation : 

Educational  and  property  test  advocated Arthur,  124 

Indirect  influence  on  skilled  labor Clark,  113, 114 

Naturalization,  increased  length  of  residence  advocated Clark,  114 

Restriction  not  applied  to  sailors Furuseth,  709 

Restriction  desired  by  railway  employees Clark,  113, 114 

Suffrage,  educational  test  advocated Arthur,  124 

Import  freig^ht  rates: 

Lower  than  on  domestic  traffic,  instances Prouty,  146;  Kelley,  188; 

Vanlandingham,  2a5;  Kindel,  260;  Reagan,  340, 349;  Morton,  493 

Evils Morton,  490 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  power  over Reagan.  340, 349 

Publicity  and  control  by  law  advocated Vanlandmgnam,  213 

Impressment  of  seamen: 

Feared  under  proposed  subsidy  law Furuseth,  700 

Improvements  on  railways: 

Methods  of  paying  for Callaway,  228 

Income  tax: 

Practicability  in  United  States  doubtful Seligman,  613 

Incorporation  of  railways: 

National  laws  deprecated Blanchard,  679 

Individuals: 

Can  not  compete  with  legal  and  financial  power  of  mkoads Mallory,  588 

Individual  initiative: 

Value  of,  largely  in  giving  lower  prices  thucNigh  improved  methods 

Seligman,  611 
Industry: 

Importance  of  railways  in  developinig .'  Ingalls,287 

Injunctions: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  restraint  of,  deprecated Reagan,  344 

Enforcement  of  interstata-commerce  act  by Clements,  160 

Injunctions  in  strikes: 

Antitrust  act,  iniunctions  under Moeeley,  10, 11 

Answer,  opportunity  for,  advocated Ronemus,  769 

Blackliating  not  restrained Moeeley,  10 

Blanket,  threatened  against  strikers Strong,  506 

Boycotts,  cases  where  restrained Moeeley,  9, 11 

Court  has  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moseiey,  12 

Brotherhoods,  officers  restrained  from  consulting  with  strikers. . .  Moseiey,  9, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Cars  from  other  roads,  refusal  to  handle,  restrained Saigent,  72; 

Arthur,  119, 120 

Compulsory  performance  of  service,  instances Moeeley,  8, 9, 12; 

Sargent,  66, 71-74;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Deprecated Moseley,13;  Saigent,  72, 73, 89 

Contempt  of  court,  direct  and  indirect  distinguished . . .  Brotherhood  officers,  761 

Appeal  from  decision,  advocated Brotherhood  officers,  761;  Arnold,  764 

Imprisonment,  right  of,  restriction  advocated Arnold,  764 

Reflation  of  pr<x»dure,  advocated. .  Brotherhood  officers,  761;  Arnold,  764 

Judges,  injustice  of Brotherhood  officers,  762 

Laws  of  evidence  disregarded  in  trials Murphy,  779 

Jury,  right  of  trial  by,  infringed Murphy,  779 

Right  to  trial  by,  advocated Wilson,  766 

Damages,  injunction  refused  where  not  irreparable Moeeley,  10 

Federal  courts,  undue  extension  of  use  by Moseiey,  12 

Injury  to  employers*  business  restrained,  cases Moseiey,  9-11 

Injustice  done  by Sargent,  66;  Ronemus,  769 

Intimidation  of  employees  restrained,  cases Moseiey,  ^11 

Interstate  commerce,  interference  with,  restrained,  cases Moeeley,  10, 11; 

Siurgent,  73 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  strike Moseiey,  9, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Mails,  interference  with,  restrained Sargent,  73;  Johnson,  63 

Receivers,  interference  with  operation  by,  restrained Moeeley,  11, 12; 

Sargent,  71-74 
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Injunctions  in  strikes — Continued.  ^ug^ 

Restriction  of  right,  discnased Brotherhood  offioers,  762 

Advocated Johnson,  63;  Murphy,  779 

Deprecated Walker,  772 

Strikes  caused  by  unjust  issue Saigent,  89 

Ck)urt  has  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moseley,  12 

Telegraph  operators,  injunctions  asalnst Moeeley,  11 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railway  case Moeeley,  d,  12; 

Sai^nt,  72;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Union  Pacific  Railway  case Saigent^  74 

Ii^uries.     (See  AccidentSf  Bmphyen^  liability,) 

Inspection  of  accounts.     (See  Accounts,) 

Inspection  of  grain.     (See  Grain.) 

Insurance,  accident  (see  also  Labor  orffonisoHonB,  Sdief  deparlments) : 

Governmental^  unaer  Grovemment  ownership Lewis,  740, 744, 746 

Relief  associations  of  railway  employees Johnson,  69, 60 

New  York  Central,  patronage  by  employees Callaway,  218 

Statistics Lewis,  744, 746 


Railroad  securities,  rate  and  amount Lewis,  729 

Saving  by  Government  ownership Lewis,  739 

Interstate  commerce: 

Definition,  difficulty  of Morton,  501, 502 

Injunction  against  mterference  with Sargent,  73 

T^,  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  605 

Interstate-commerce  act  (see  also  Discriminations) : 

History  of  movement  for  enactment Bacon,  417 

Accounts,  requirement  of  uniformity,  advantage  in Blanchard,  679 

Amendments  proposed,  general . .  Vanlandingham,  212-214;  Blanchard,  664, 665 

Railways  prevent Prouty,  151 

Cullombill,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  advocated Kindel,261 

Attitude  of  snippers  toward Barry,247 

Beneficial  effect Sargent,  94; 

Spencer,  282;  Cowen,315;  Counselman,  391 ;  Morton,  498, 494 

Character  and  effects  discussed Blanchard,  657 

Ineffectiveness Kindel,  252 

Enforcement  of  law  (see  also  Discrindnalions)  — 

Injunctions  to  prevent  illegal  practices Clements,  160 

Railways,  cooperation  in  enforcement  necessary Blanchard,  657, 658 

Injunctions  issued  a^nst  strikers  under Moeeley,  10, 11 

Interstate  Oonunerce  Oommisaion  (see  also  Govemmenkd  regukUian) : 

Accidents,  detailed  report  to,  advocated Sargent,  93 ; 

Clark,  114;  Brotherhood  officers,  763 

Deprecated Stickney,456 

Classification,  framing  by,  discussed Dousman,  360 

Ripley,  569;  Blanchard,  633 

Colorado,  complaints  and  decisions  concerning  rates Kindel,  252, 253 

Complaints,  publication  of  bulletin  conoeminff,  advocated Blanchard,  664 

Futility  of  making Vanlandingham,  212;  Musselman,  556, 557 

Conferences  with  railways,  advocated Blanchard,  664, 665, 679 

Courts,  attitude  toward Newcomb,  103, 104;  Kelley,192 

English  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  comparison  with. .  Blanchard,  659-664 

Export  rates,  power  to  control,  advocated Vanlandingham,  213; 

Barry,  244;  Sager,450;  Bird,  473 

Injunctions  restraining  enforcement  of  rates,  deprecated Reagan,  344 

Labor,  statistics  regarding,  should  be  prepared  bv Saigent,  94 

Disputes  conoeming,  interference  deprecated Sargent,  94 

Membership — 

Character  of Blanchard,  660, 661 

Court,  constitution  as,  discussed Spencer,  283;  Blanchard,  660 

Increase  to  seven,  advocated Blanchard,  664 

Railways  should  be  represented Blanchard,  678 

Orders  and  decisions — 

Obedience  of  railways  to Callaway,  236;  Mallory,587;  Blanchard,  666 

Prompt  decision,  requirement  advocated Vanlandingham,  214 

Appeals  to  courts  from Kelley,192 

Delay  and  expense - .  Ciemente,  166 
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Interatate  Commerce  Commission,  etc. — Continaed.  P^«e. 

Ordera  and  decisions — Continaed. 

Appeals  to  courts  from — Continued. 

Ck)urt8  should  pass  only  on  law Bacon,  420 

New  testimony  on  appeal,  deprecated Bird,  480 

Finality,  substantial,  advocated Newcomb,  103, 104 

PuiAic  opinion  sufficient  to  enforce  decisions Callaway,  236 

Enforcement  until  reversed  by  courts,  advocated Clements,  15&-157; 

Kelley,  192;  Vanlandingham,  212;  Cowen,  314; 
Dousman,  360;  Bacon,  418,  422;  Evans,  439; 
Muaselman,  657;   Carter,  585;    Mallory,  587 

Deprecated Spencer, 282, 283;  Tucker,560;  Blanchard, 661 

Discussed .-..  Newcomb,  103, 104;  Bird, 472 

Pooling,  control  over.     (See  Pooling,) 
Powers  generally — 

Present  weakness Bacon,  419 

Appeals  seldom  made  to Vanlandingham,  212 

Increase,  advocated Sargent,  94; 

Kelley,  190-193;  Vanlandingham,  212, 213;  Barry,  246, 247, 
260;  Keagan,  339;  Bacon,  426,  427;  Evans,  439;  Sager,  450; 
Bird,  480;  Dickinson,  549,  552;  Woffindin,  567;  Baker,  592 

Discussed Callaway, 236-239 

Deprecated,  i Stickney,  463;  Blanchard,  659 

Administrative  and  judicial,  evils  of  mixing Blanchard,  660 

Legislative,  undesirability  of  granting Blanchard,  662, 668 

Prejudiced  attitude  in  certain  cases Blanchard,  665 

State  laws,  power  to  punish  violation Arthur,  126 

Statistical  and  investigating,  increase  advocated Newcomb,  104 

Rates- 
Power  regarding,  discussed  generally ^ Callawav,  236, 239; 

Spencer,  282,  283;   Ingalls,  300;   Cowen, 
314,315;  Itipley,595;  Blanchard,  662-665 
Power  to  fix — 

Increase  advocated Clements,  158, 161; 

Reagan,  339, 340;  Dousman,  359,  360;  Kennard,  367;  Stone, 
637;  Dickmson,  549;  Carter,  585;  Wilson,  767;  Ronemu8,771 

Would  probably  fix  reasonable  rates Woffindin,  566, 567; 

Ripley,  595, 597 

Final,  deprecated Callaway,  236;  Blanchard,  662-665 

Can  not  take  account  of  all  reasons  for  rates. . .  Tucker,  560;  Carter,  585 

Existing  law  did  not  intend Blanchard,  659 

Impossibility  of  fixing Spencer,  276; 

Bird,  472, 479;  Ripley,  596;  Blanchard,  675 
Power  to  veto,  advocated Kelley,192 


Power  to  reduce,  advanta^  of Reaean,  345, 349 

Considerations  necessary  in  fixins Keagan,  346 

Unremunerative,  unconstitutional. Bacon,  421 


Results,  beneficial,  already  accomplished Sargent,  94; 

Spencer,  282;  Cowen,  315;  Counselman,  391 ;  Morton,  493, 494 

Educational  influence Stickney,  463;  Blanchard,  668, 679 

Control  of  railroad  by,  impossible Greeley,  379 

Through  rates,  power  to  establish,  advocated Prouty,  150 

Unnecessary Blanchard,  62i7, 632 

Tariffa,  filing  with,  effects Bird,  477;  Morton,  494 

Water  transportation,  contix)l  of  advocated Johnson,  63 

Intimidatioii  of  employees: 

Injunctions  against,  cases Moseley ,  9-11 

Intozicatiiig  liquors: 

Decrease  of  use  among  railwav  employees Saigent,  69 

ira. 


Brotherhoods,  attitude  toward Arthur,  116, 117;  IngaJls,  292 

Regulations  conceminff — 

New  York  Central Callaway,  221 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  265 

Illinois  Central Fish,  333 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  292 

Xnvestom,  railroad: 

Importance  of  interests  and  need  of  protection Ingalls,  285; 

Blanchard,  642;  Lewis,  726, 731 

Precariousness  of  investments Lewis,  726, 730 
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Iowa  Development  Company:  Page. 

Referred  to Counselman,  390 

Iron  mills: 

Western,  built  up  by  railroad  favors Dickinson,  551 

Iron  ore: 

Lake  transportation,  volume  and  method  of  shipment Keep,  715-717 

Rates Keep,  715 

Carnegie,  transportation Keep,  714 

Japanese: 

Sailors Furuseth,  689 

Joint  Traffic  Association: 

Organization  and  methods Blanchard,  678 

Division  of  traffic  under Newcomb,  97 

Railways  and  tonnage  included Blanchard,  681 

Outside  railroads  permitted  to  appear  before Blanchard,  681 

Kansas  City: 

Elevators,  capacity  and  ownership Bookwalter,  574 

Freight  rates,  low  by  way  of  Gulf Knapp,  133;  Vanlandingham,  193 

Grain,  poor  Quality  of  receipts;  reasons Bookwalter,  572 

Charges  lor  stopping  at Bookwalter,  570-573 

High  market  for Bookwalter,  572 

Receipts  at Bookwalter,  572, 574 

Growth,  1877-1887 Ripley,  593 

Live-stock  business MaUory,  588 

Labor  department: 

Great  Britain,  views  of  Royal  Commission  regarding Moseley,  20 

Labor  on  railways  (see  also  Discharge;  Hours;  Injutuiiom;  Sailors;  Strikes; 
Wages) : 
Accidents.     (See  Accidents,) 
Blacklisting.     (See  Blacklisting.) 
Brotherhoods.     (See  Labor  organizations,) 
Carmen.     (See  Varmen,) 

Colored Saigent,  65;  Arthur,  118;  Spencer,  266,267 

Conditions  generally — 

Bi^  Four  Railroad In^dls,  287,288 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railway Btickney,  455 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Inealls,  287,288 

Europe Johnson,  56, 58 

Illinois  Central Fish,  325, 328, 333 

New  York  Central Callaway,  217-221 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  264-268 

Consolidation  of  railways,  beneficial  effects Sargent,  70 

Employers,  favors  from,  generally Dickinson,  553, 554 

Employment — 

Amount  of,  increase;  reasons fisimit,  86 

Decrease,  1893-1897 Fish,  322 

Number  of  employees,  by  cIiuddoo Lewis,  734 

~  ■  "      "        ~  288 

328 
^30 
Conditions  of  entering  (see  also  Organizations^  Belief  ^(departments)  — 

Physical  examination Clark,  111 

Advocated Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  769 

Injustice  in  certain  cases Arthur,  119 

Age  limit Clark,  110,  111;  Arthur,119 

Experience,  age  of Clark,  112 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  287, 288 

New  York  Central Callaway,  217 

Irregularity  of,  trackmen Wilson,  46 

Responsibuity  of  employees,  for  aged Clark,  111 

Legislation  regarding,  deprecated Walker,  771 

Interest,  coincident  with  the  interest  of  railroads O'Rourke,  525 

Protection  of  interests  in  legislation  as  to  rates,  etc In^lls,  285, 296; 

Blanchard,  642;  Ronemus,  771 

Rate  cutting,  injurious  effects  on Sargent,  69; 

Callaway,  223;  Bird,  467;  0*Rourke,526 
Trackmen.     (See  Trachnen.) 
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Iiabor  organizations  cmd  brotherhoods  (see  also  names  of  separate  Pase- 

orders  and  brotherhoods,  Seamen^ 8  Unioriy  etc.) : 

Aged  employees,  home  for Sargent,  92 

Blacklistmg  of  members,  instances Arthur,  123, 124;  Strong,  527 

Afraid  to  oppose Strong,  526 

Subwriptions  to  suits  against Strong,  525 

Benefit  funas  and  insurance — 

Description  and  working Wilson,  48, 49; 

Sargent,  91;  Arthur,  117;  0'Rourke,526,527 

Insurance  department,  incorporation Arthur,  126 

Increased  privileges  regarding,  advocated Arnold,  764 

Traveling  benefits.  Seamen's  Union Puruseth,  686 

Control  of  members  by  means  of Moseley,  15 

Cost  of  insurance Johnson,  57;  Sargent,  67, 91 ;  Arthur,  121 

Not  increasing Johnson,  58 

Character  and  purposes — 

Generally Sai^jent,  68 

Shut  out  agitators O'Rourke,  528 

Collective  bargaining  and  its  advantages Moseley,  15 

Individual  lalx)rer  powerless  without Strong,  514 

Protective  features  only  recently  introduced Arthur,  122 

Existence  justifiable Walker,  774 

Trust  character  of  certain  railway  organizations Pish,  324, 327 

Evils  of  certain  temporary  organizations Pish,  327 

Effects- 
Beneficial Wilson,  50-54;  Clark,  113;  Callaway,  222;  Morton,  501 

On  character,  beneficial Moseley,  15;  Arthur,  116, 117;  O'Rourke,  528 

Interests  of  employees  best  secured &trgent,  94 

Incompetent  men  driven  from  service Arthur,  123 

Conditions  of  employment  improved Wilson,  51 

Increased  reasonableness Callawliy,  222 

Strong  unions  benefit  at  expense  of  other  employees Wilson,  52 

Employers,  attitude  toward  organizations — 

(lenerally  favorable Wilson,  52; 

Arthur,  117, 123;  Callaway,  221, 222;  Murphy,  777 

Illinois  Central,  recognition Pish,  328, 333 

Southern  Railway,  recognition Spencer,  266, 468 

Satisfactory  relations  generally..  Sargent,  87, 91 ;  Ingalls,  291;  0'Rourke,5dD 

Organizations  destroyed  by  blacklisting  leaders Strong,  516, 524 

Antipathy  to  heads  of  organizations Strong,  516 

Discriminations  against  members — 

Existence Sargent,  90, 91;  Arthur,  123, 124;  Murphy,  777 

Denied Walker,  772 

Agreement  not  to  employ  is  not  harmful Moseley,  14 

United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898  r^arding Moselev,  8 

Legislation  prohibiting,  advocated : Arnold,  ^63 

Penalties,  severer,  advocated Brotherhood  offioei^,  760; 

Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,768;  Murphy,  777 

Relief  funds,  influence  in  preventing  membership Johnson,  57, 58 

Street-car  companies,  refusal  to  allow  employees  to  form Strong,  514 

Lake  Carriers'  Association  recognizes ^^%>  ^^^ 

Coercive  measures  of  brotherhoods  deprecated Arthur,  12S,  123 

Pederation  of  brotherhoods Arthur,  122 

Immigration,  restriction  favored  by Clark,  114 

Incorporation,  discussed Clark,  116 

Deprecated  as  increasing  responsibility  of  members Arthur,  126 

Laws,  influence  in  obtaining '. Arthur,  128 

Number  of  members  and  strength Strong,  520 

Number  and  proportion  of  employees  belonging  to Wilson,  48-50; 

Salient,  68, 92;  Arthur,  118 

More  members  in  active  service  than  ever  before O'  Rourke,  527 

Nonunion  men,  no  interference  with Sargent,  68;  Arthur,  118 

Refusal  to  work  with  not  harmful Moeeley,  14 

Coercive  measures  of  unions  deprecated Arthur,  122, 123 

Relations  between  brotherhoods Arthur,  122 

Telegraph  operators,  disadvantage  of  organization Ingalls,  291 

Strikes,  influence  in  checking Arthur,  128 

Influence  in  preventing  violence Sajqgent,  89 
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Iiabor  orgaaisations  and  brotherliooda,  etc. — Continued.  i^ifi* 

Strikes,  influenoe  in  checking — Continned. 

Officers  enjoined  from  consulting  with  strikers Moseley,  9, 12; 

Arthur,  119, 120 

Agitators  excluded,  switchmen 0'  Rourke,  529, 531 

Wages,  influence  on Johnson,  60;  Qark,118 

liake  Oarriera'  Aaaociation: 

History  and  purposes Carter,582;  Keep,  709, 723 

Owns  no  vessels Keep,  723 

Vessels,  number  and  tonnage,  owned  by  members Keep,  713 

Proportion  of  lake  freight  controlled Keep,  713 

Freight  rates,  does  not  fix Keep,  716, 719, 723 

Opposed  Welland  Canal  discriminations Keep,  723 

Liftht'houses,  maintenance Keep,  728 

Lifensaving  stations,  interest  in Keep,  710 

Wages  card 1 Keep,  710, 711, 719 

Recognizes  labor  unions Keep,  710 

littie  controversy  with  employees Keep,  710 

Grain  shovelers'  strike Keep,  711-713 


Effect  of  Chicago  drainage  canal Keep,  717 


Effect  of  Chicago  drainage  canal Keep,  717 

Iron  ore  ports Keep,  715 

I«ke  Ontario: 

Coal  traffic Keep,  716 

Lake  Superior: 

Draft  of  water Keep,  717 

Traffic,  volume Keep,  716 

Ijaka  traaiiportation  (see  also  St,  ManfB  Rwer;  Strikea) : 

Blockades  at  8ault  Ste.  Marie Keep,  720 

Canadian,  small  importance Keep,  723 

Canals,  effect  on  lake  levels Keep,  717 

Competition  among  vessels,  chuacter  of Callaway,  239 

Contracts,  generally  made  by  laiger  vessels Keep,  716 

Draft  of  water,  importance  of  sli^t  changes Keep,  717 

Discriminations  possible  where  railways  own  vessels Kelley,  139 

Freight  rates — 

1891  and  1898 Keep,  719 

Average,  not  ascertainable Keep,  719 

1899,  causes  of  high Keep,  716 

Grain Keep,  716 

Coal  and  ore,  variations  in Carter,  581 

Method  of  fixing Syndacker,  398;  Keep,  716 

No  combination  m  fixing Carter,  581, 582;  Keep,  719, 723 

Grain  traffic — 

Bnfbdo,  contract  system  of  handling Keep,  711, 712 

Volume  of  shipments Keep,  715 

Conditions  of  shipments Callaway,  225 

High  rates  decrease Keep,  716 

Proportion  at  Buffalo Keep,  715 

Growth,  reason  of  slow Carter,  578 

Importance Keep,  710 

Insurance,  time  covered Keep,  721 

Iron  ore,  shipments  of Keep,  714, 715, 717 

Rates Keep,  715 

Hauled  chiefl  y  by  contract Keep,  716 

Ore  vessels  carry  grain  early  and  late Keep,  717 

Light-houses Keep,  709, 710, 723 

Lading  and  unloadiug,  methods Keep,711,721 

Time  required Keep,  721 

Lumber  schooners,  some  sailed  by  owners Keep,  716 

Mining  companies'  vessels Keep,  714 

Navigation  laws,  effects Keep,  723 

Package  freight,  method  of  handling,  and  vessels Carter,  582;  Keep,  714 

PMsenger  traffic,  amount  and  character Keep,  720 
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Lake  transportation,  etc. — Continued.  P»ee* 

Profite,  poor  and  good  years Keep,  714 

-  ^    581 

719 
713 
713 
189; 
718 


In  1899 Carter 

Small  boats,  1899 Keep,  714 

Bailroads,  ownership  of  veflseto  by Kelley,  188, 189;  Carter,  582;  Keep 

Companies  affibated  with Keep, 

Bates,  effect  of  lake  competition Kelley,188, 

Vanlandingbam,  197;  Keep,  716 
Season  of  navigation — 

Effect  on  rail  rates Vanlandingbam,  197;  Keep 

Opening Keep, 

Longer  for  grain  than  for  ore Keep 

Shipbuilding,  Canadian  and  American KeepI 

Standard  Oil  Company,  vessels Keep 

Tonnage,  increase • Carter 

Vessels — 

Size - Keep,  718, 719 

Number  and  tonnage Keep, 

Method  of  hiring Carter,581 

Economy  of  laige  boats Keep 

Ownership Kellev,  188, 189;  Doosman,  857;  Carter,  582;  Keep,  713 

Lines,  character  and  relations Dousman 

Whaleback  boats Keep! 

Package-freight  boats,  number  and  character Carter,  582;  Keep 

Decks,  lower,  disadvantages Keep 

Few  sailed  by  owners Keep 

Wages  of  sailors Keep,  710, 711 

Westward  and  eastward  traffic,  oomparative  volume Keep 


Sailors Furuseth 

and  legislation  (see  also  special  subjects) ; 

Belation  to  social  and  economic  conditions Seligman,  602. 

Experimental  legislation  deprecated Walkerj 

Interests  to  be  considered Ingalls,  285;  Blanchard 

Interest  of  labor 0'Rourke,525;  Blanchard,  642;  Bonemus 

Too  many  made - MaUwy 

Evils  of  laws  bevond  public  opinion Cowen, 

Injustice  toward,  railways,  tendency  toward  . . .  Ripley,  595;  Blanchard,  624 
R^htsof  railways,  recognition  advocated Blanchard 

Of  railway  employees,  more  important  than  public  convenience Strong, 

In  fourteenth  amendment,  includes  right  to  pursue  any  calling Strong 

Life-saving  stations: 

Interest  of  Lake  Carriers' Association Keep 

Light-houses: 

Great  Lakes Keep,  709 

Lake  Carriers'  Association,  maintenance  by Keep,  710| 

hting  of  cars: 

Methods  described Callaway 

Liverpool: 

Importance  of  grain  market Gallagher,  541;  Bookwalter 

Idve  stock  (see  also  CatUey  Prwate  cars): 

Business  diverted  from  Chicago  by  trackage  chaige MaUory 

Markets,  changes  affect  all  simultaneously Mallory,^ 

Shippers,  few  do  business  to  warrant  private  cars Mallory 

Railroads,  relation  to Mallory 

Prices Dickinson,  555;  Mfdlory,  589, 591 

Feed  charges,  Union  Stock  and  Transit  Company,  Chicago Mallory 

Shortage,  possible  meanings Mallory 

Long  amd  short  haul  (see  also  2)i«enm«iM<Mm«5eADi0enptooM) : 

Colorado,  excessive  rates  as  compared  with  Pacific  coast Kindel,  251 

Water  transportation  only  partiy  jostifies Elindel 

Difference  of  conditions,  intevpretation  by  courts Neweomb, 

Knapp,  184;  Clements,  155;  Bacon 
Discrimination  should  be  prohibited  where  conditions  similar. .  Spencer 

Equal  chaxiffes  in  case  of,  advocated Clements 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  control,  advocated Baoon 


718 
721 

717 
718 
714 
581 

722 
713 
582 
715 
716 
357 
714 
714 
714 
716 
719 
717 

689 

617 
771 
642 
771 
587 
312 
625 
665 

522 
514 

710 

723 
723 

220 

577 

588 
590 
589 
587 
592 
588 
591 

264 
261 
104; 
427 
281 
158 
420 
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Long:  and  short  haul,  etc. — Continued.  P»fs^ 

Justification  of  differences — 

BiDCuased -• Spencer,275;  Blanchard, 628 

Competition  does  not  justify Clements,  156;  Bacon,  420 

Water  competition  as  justification,  discussed Knapp,  134, 144; 

Clements,  165 

Law  regarding,  abrogation  periiaps  desirable Tucker,560 

Significance Blanchard,  628 

Strict  enforcement,  advocated Reagan,  342;  Hyland,  352 

Change,  discussed Newcomb,  104 

Methods  of  adjusting  rates Knapp,  137;  Clements,  154 

Pacific  coast  rates Kindel,  255 

Railway  officers  interested  in  certain  towns Knapp,  137 

Southern  States,  discriminations  described Knapp,  134; 

Clements,  154;  Vanlandingham,  201, 202;  Spencer,  275 

Effect  in  injuring  small  towns Clements,  164 

Vanderbilt  lines,  unuorm  rates Callaway,  232 

Lumber  industry: 

Mississippi  River,  decaying Dickinson,  550 

Mails: 

Injunction  against  interference  with Saiigent,  73 

Manila  men: 

Sailors Furuseth,689 

Massachusetts ; 

Antistock-watering  laws  approved Seligman,  610 

Increased  taxation  of  inheritances  and  corporations Seligman,  599 

Materialism: 

Necessary  outcome  of  American  conditions Seligman,  613 

Meat: 

Demand  and  consumption Mallory,  589, 690 

Spanish  war,  effect  on  market Mallory,  690 

Substitution  of  one  kind  for  another Mallory,  691 

Merchant  marine.     (See  Ocean  transporUjiion,) 

Milea^  books: 

General,  advocated Dickinson,  555, 556 

Improved  methods  of  issue Bird,  470 

Interchangeable,  working  of Cowen,  320 

Mileage  of  railways: 

In  different  States Lewis,  742 

Table Lewis,  728 

Millers'  National  Association: 

Organization  and  purposes Barry,  240 

Milling'  (see  also  Flour) : 

Excessive  capacity  of  mills Barry,  241 

Disadvantages  of  millers  compared  with  exporters Gallagher,  546 

Importance  of  industry Barry,  240 

Organization  of  millers Barry,  240-243 

Elevators,  baying  of  grain  from Barry,  260;  Sager,  451, 452 

Grades  of  gram,  importance  of ' Sager,  452 

Official,  not  accepted Sager,  453 

Chicago,  amount  of  business Sager,  452 

Kansas  City,  disadvantt^  as  compared  with  local  mills Bookwalter,  571 

St.  Louis,  amount  of  business Gallagher,  561 

Supplies,  importance  as  freight Gallagher,  543 

Milling-in-transit  rates: 

Described Barry,  243 

Extent  of  application,  and  discriminations Gallagher,  546;  Bookwalter,  671 

Export  trade  not  allowed  for Bacon,  424 

Milwaukee: 

Differentials  as  compared  with  Minneai>olis Bacon,  418 

Grain  elevators,  ownership,  discriminations,  etc Bacon,  427-429 

Mines: 

Great  Britain,  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  views  regardint? Moeeley,  20 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  interest  in Keep,  714 

Minneapolis: 

Source  of  grain  for  mills Gallagher,  546 

Grain  market,  importance  of Webster,  404, 405 
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Misdescription  of  ^oods:  P*C^ 

Discrimination  by  means  of Knapp,  132;  Kelley,  186;  Vanlandingham,  210 

Extent  of  practice Blancharo,  644, 676 

Inspection  by  railways  to  check Blanchard,  675, 676 

Mississippi  VaUey: 

Transportation,  conditions  in ?^^»  320-^324 

Lumber  industry,  decaying Dickinson,  560 

Mississippi  Biver: 

Rate  cutting  from Musselman,  567 

Transportation  on Vanlandingham,  206;  Carter,  580;  Fish,  330 

Sixteen-foot  channel  to  Great  Lakes,  su^ested Garter,  580 

Monopoly  (see  also  ConsolidaJtion;  CombincUions) : 

Railroad,  evils  of Seligman,  616 

Must  be  restricted  b^^  Government Seligman,  616 

Ma^  prevent  discriminations ' Seligman,  615 

Mxinicipakl  ownership: 

Great  Britain,  extension  advocated  by  workingmen Moseley,  18 

Street  railways,  advocated Newcomb,  104;  Seligman,  617 

Municipal  monopolies: 

Special  taxation  desirable Seligman,  606 

KationcU  Association  of  Freight  Commissioners: 

Work  described Kelley,  185, 193 

Navigation  laws: 

Great  Lakes,  effect Keep,  722, 723 

Ocean,  discussed Furuseth,  689, 692, 693, 699 

New  England: 

Less  complaint  as  to  railways  than  elsewhere Ripley,  598 

Consolidation  of  railroads  in.  Knai^,  141;  Prouty,  153;  Spencer,  278;  Ripley,  598 

New  Jersey: 

Corporation  laws  and  taxation Seligman,  606 

Includes  much  property  economically  within  New  York Seligman,  606 

New  Orleans: 

Advantage  as  outlet  for  Mississippi  Valley Fish,  322-324 

Foreign  trade,  proportion  unduly  small Fish,  323, 324, 329 

Ocean  transportation,  conditions Fish,  329 

Railroads  reaching Fish,  324 

New  South  Wales: 

Government  ow^ership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Newspaper  men: 

Passes  issued  to Blanchard,  621 

Have  mileage  rather  than  passes Dickinson,  555 

New  York  Central  Kailroad: 

Freight  rates,  average,  reduction  of Callaway,  222 

Lake  steamers,  owership  and  methods  of  operation Callaway,  233, 239 

Labor,  conditions  of,  generally Callaway,  217-221 

Labor  organizations^  attitude  toward Callaway,  221 

Passenger  rates,  limit  and  average '. Callaway,  229 

Passes,  methods  of  issue Callaway,  229 

Safety  appliances  and  methods Callaway,  219, 220 

Taxation,  excessive Callaway,  228 

New  York  City: 

Differential  against,  history  and  discussion Neall.  173; 

Kelley,  185;  Callaway,  224, 225;  Blanchard,  673 

Injustice  of Callawav,224 

Ocean  transportation,  methods Neall,  162 

New  York  State  (see  also  Erie  Canal) : 

Anti-pass  law Cowen,  312 

Includes  much  property  economically  in  New  Jersey Seligman,  606 

Proposals  of  State  tax  commission Seligman,  603 

Increased  taxation  of  inheritances  and  corporations Selinnan,  599 

Board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  action  of ICeep,  712 

New  Zealcmd: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Lewis,  748 

Law  as  to  manning  of  ships Fumseth,  687 

Norfolk,  Nebr. : 

Railway  discriminations  against Fuller,  442-446 
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Northern  Pacific  Railroad:  Page. 

Strike  of  1894,  causes,  injunctions,  etc Moeeley,  8, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 


Purchase  of  foreign-built  vessels  by Neall,  172, 178, 184 

Oats: 

Grading  by  official  inspectors  disregarded Clark,  432 

Source  of,  for  oatmeal Bookwalter,  573 

Ooeaa  transportatioxi  (see  also  Sailors;  Water  traneparUxtUm) : 
American  merchant  marine — 

Early  superiority  and  lai^  developement Neall,  168, 172 

Cause  of  former  superiority Furuseth,  699 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels Keep,  713;  Neall,  176 

Tonnage  of  transoceanic  and  proportion  of  world's  total Neall,  166- 

168, 176-184 

Proportion  to  American  ocean  freights Neall,  176,177 

list  of  vessels  over  1,000  tons  gross  register Neall,  178-183 

Coasting  vessels  unfit  for  transoceanic  traffic Neall,  167, 168, 181 

Cost  of  running  vessels,  comparative Needl,  169, 171 ;  Furuseth,  699 

Wages,  comparative Neall,  169, 171;  Furuseth,  699 

Cost  of  constructmg  vessels,  relative Neall,  170 

Reasons  for  higher Neall,  171 

Measures  for  development,  advocated Kennard,  368 

discriminating  duties,  inenective  in  building  up Neall,  172, 173 

Foreign-built  vessels,  permission  to  purchase,  advocated Neall,  169, 

171, 172, 177 

Asiatic  seaman Furuseth,  689 

Butter  and  cheese,  rates Kennard,  367, 368 

Coastwise  trade — 

Vessels  must  have  American  register Neall,  172, 174;  Furuseth,  689 

Fore^  sailors,  employment  in Neall,  174, 175;  Furuseth,  687, 689 

Competition  of  different  parts  of  the  world  for  vesseLs Neall,  164 

Flour,  rates  and  condition  of  transportation Neall,  163, 165; 

Barrv,251;  Bacon,  426 

Effect  of  rates  on  foreign  shipments Barry ,  244, 245, 249 

Grain,  relative  rates  for  dinerent  classes Neall,  164, 165 

Comparison  with  flour Barrv,  251 

Life-saving  apparatus,  generally  deficient  on  passenger  vessels Furusetn,  700 

New  Orleans,  conditions  regarding Fish,  329 

Norwegians,  foreign-built  vessels,  purchase  by Neall,  172, 178, 184 

Ports,  different  conditions  at  different Neall,  161-163 

Rates,  variations  frequent  according  to  demand Neall,  163, 164 

Agreements  to  maintain,  impossible Neall,  163, 164 

Increase,  recent Neall,  162 

Railways,  through  rates  with Neall,  162-164 

Time  cnarters.  recent  large  employment Neall,  168, 169 

Tonnage,  total  of  world,  estimated Neall,  166, 167, 176 

Net  and  gross,  method  of  estimation Neall,  178 

Exports  and  imports,  United  States Neall,176 

Tramp  steamers,  not  built  in  the  United  States Neall,  170 

Vessels,  competitive  power  not  dependent  on  wages Furuseth,  699 

Inspection  by  seamen Furuseth,  692,701 

Labor-saving  improvements Furuseth,  687,688 

Undermannmg  of  vessels Furuseth,  687, 688, 700, 702 

Legal  standard  ad vocated Furuseth,  69 1 

No  1^1  standard  except  in  New  Zealand Furuseth,  687 

Offioera,  pubuc: 

Should  be  ineligible  for  second  consecutive  term Mallory ,  587 

Salaries,  small,  for  men  of  highest  class Seligman,  613 

Officera,  railroad: 

Presidents  not  practical  railroad  men Lewis,  740 

High  salaries  ot  presidents  deserved Seligman,  611 

Official  Classification  Committee  (see  also  Classificabion): 

Composition Tucker,  558 

Omalia: 

Growth,  1877-1887 Ripley,  593 

Operating  ezpenaea.     (See  Expenses j  raUroaeL) 
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Order  of  Bailway  Conductors:  ^^se^ 

Membership Clark,  109, 110 

Effects,  beneficial Qark,  113 

Overcapitalization.     (See  CapUcdizatian.) 
Overproduction : 

Grain,  can  not  long  depress  prices Gallagher,  544 

Cause  of  dull  times Stone,  534 

Ownership  of  railroads.     (See  also  ComoUdatUm.) 

More  in  people  along  the  line  in  the  East Ripley,  598 

Pacific  coast: 

Uniform  rates  to,  disadvantage Vanlandingham ,  206 

Carload  and  part  carload  shipments,  excessive  difference.  Vanlandingham, 207, 

210 

Discriminatinjg  rates  in  favor  as  compared  with  Colorado Kindel,  251-264 

Southern  Pacific  Railway  controls  rates  to Kindel,  257 

Water  and  rail  transportation,  methods  and  effects. . .  Vanlandingham,  203, 207 
Package  freight: 

Lake  transportation Keep,  714 

Palace  cars: 

Contracts  with  railways  and  effects  on  railway  earnings Callaway,  226 

Necessity  of  ownership  by  separate  companies Ingalls,  302 

of  railroads: 

Prohibition  advocated Ripley,  594 

Government  regulation  advocated InsEills,  297; 

Morton,  492,  503;  Blanchard,  663,  680 

Abolished  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 727, 741 

Prohibition  in  other  countries Ripley,  594;  Blanchard,  663 

Passenger  fores: 

Commutation  tickets Blanchard,  619 

Consolidation,  tendency  to  reduce Blanchard,  620 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  average  rates  discussed Ingalls,  292 

Clergymen,  special  rates  lor,  reasons Knapp,  136 

Abolishment  advocated Fish,  335 

Differences,  causes  justifying Spencer,  275;  Ingalls,  292;  Blanchard,  616-620 

Differential  £are8 Blanchard,  619 

Government  ownership,  half-cent  fares  under Lewis,  724, 733-739 

Limited  trains,  expensiveness  of  service Blanchard,  619 

Mileage  books Cowen,  320;  Bird,  470;  Dickinson,  555, 556 

New  York  Central,  limit  and  average Callaway,  229 

Party  rates Cowen,  310 

Reasonableness — 

Lower  than  in  other  countries Morton,  490 

European  and  American  compared,  statistics Weyl,  758 

Class  system,  effect  on  comparison Seligman,  614;  Weyl,  758 

Higher  than  in  Germany Seligman,  614 

Reduction — 

Tendency  toward Blanchard,  620 

Less  than  in  freight  rates Newcomb,  109 

Tendency  to  increase  travel Johnson,  61;  Lewis,  733 

Advantages Lewis,  734 

Economic  benefits  to  workingmen Lewis,  734 

Roundabout  tickets,  European Johnson,  61 ;  Cowen,  310 

Second-class  trains  at  lower  rates,  advocated Prouty,  153 

Southern  States,  reasons  for  higher Spencer,  275 

Zone  system Seligman,  614 

Passenger  traffic: 

Volume,  statistics Lewis,  728 

Uniformity Lewis,  738 

Relatively  small  in  United  States Johnson,  61 

European  and  American  compared Seligman,  614;  Weyl,  758 

Electric  cars,  competition  of Blanchard,  619 

Europe,  number  of  passengers  in  respective  classes Weyl,  759 

Number  of  passengers  per  train Lewis,  733, 739;  Wevl,  758 

Increase  without  any  increased  cost Lewis,  7o3, 739 

Receipts  from,  statistics Lewis,  728 

Stimulation,  methods  in  Europe  and  America Cowen,  310 

Travel,  economic  and  educational  benefits Lewis,  734 

Stimulated  by  lower  rates Johnson,  61;  Lewis,  733 

665a 62 
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Paaaenger  ▼easels:  Pft««. 

Ocean,  accidents  on Funiseth,  700 

Great  Lakes,  character  of Keep,  720 


Abolition — 

Railways,  must  effect Gowen,  313;  Reagan,  351 

Can  not  effect 8tickney,466;  Bird, 468 

Desirable,  but  impracticable  at  present Cowen,  310-^13 

Seeking  to  effect Kellev,  103 

Government  ownership,  abolition  and  saving  by Lewis,  738 

Legislation  prohibiting,  advocated Johnson,  61; 

Spencer,  270;  Ingalls,  293-206;  Fish,336;  Reagan, 
340,341;   Bird,   &8;  Wilson,  768;   Ronemus,  771 

Penalties  should  be  small Sticknev,457 

Interstate-commerce  act,  exceptions Fisn,  334 

Exceptions,  Texas Reagan,  342 

Wisconsin  antipass  law Dickinson,  652 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  methods  of  issue Bird,  469 

Earnings,  effect  on Knapp,  136;  Bird,  469 

Employees,  issue  to — 

Discussed Callaway,  229; 

Ingalls,  295;  Dickinson,  662-654;  Blanchard,  621 

Abuse  of Knapp,  137 

On  official  business,  justified Bird,  468 

Evils  of Johnson,  61;  Spencer,  270 

Corrupt  motives  in  issue Reagan,  340, 341 

Existence  and  extent  of  practice Knapp,  136-137;  Stickney,  456 

Decrease In^lL9,293;  Cowen,311;  Dickinson, 665 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  registration  with,  discussed Prouty,  153; 

IngaUs,294 

Motives  for  issuing Morton,  490;  Dickinson,  554 

Newspapers,  issue  to Dickinson,  666;  Blanchard,  621 

New  York  Central,  method  of  issue Callaway,  229 

Officers  and  legislators,  issue  to Knapp,  136;  Inealls,  293-296; 

Reagan,  340, 341;  Stickney,  456, 457;  Bird,  469;  Dickinson,  555 

Evils Johnson,  61;  Fish,  335 

Laws  prohibiting  and  their  effects Cowen,  312;  Dickinson,  562 

Not  illegal Blanchard,  669 


Not  in  nature  of  bribe Cowen,  311 ;  Stickney,  466, 457;  Blanchard, 

Railway  officers,  joint  resolutions  concerning I Morton,  490 

Rates,  effect  on Knapp,  136 

Shippers,  issue  to Cowen,  311;  Blanchard,  o20, 621 

Pexialties.     (See  IHscipline;  IXscriminations.) 

PennsylTania: 

Taxation  of  inheritances  and  corporations Seligman,  599, 601 

PennsylTania  Bailroad: 

Benefit  funds,  satisfactory  working Arthur,  121 

Pensions  to  employees: 

New  York  Central Callaway,  218 

Percentage  rates: 

Described,  effect Tucker,  561, 563;  Musselman,  566 

Perishable  produce: 

Overloading  of  cars Emerson,  483 

Minimum  weight,  fixing  of  rates  on,  deprecated Emerson,  483 

Weighing,  errors  and  frauds  in Emerson,  480-482 

Personfu  property: 

Increased  importance Seligman,  599 

Taxation Seligman,  607 

Philadelphia: 

Export  trade,  conditions  of Neall,  173, 174;  Kelley,  186, 186 

Differentials  in  trunk-line  rates Neall,  173; 

Kelley,  185;  Callaway,  224, 225;  Snydacker,  397;  Blanchard,  673 
Trades  League,  work  ot,  described Kelley,  185, 187 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Bailroad: 

Carries  much  Carnegie  ore Keep,  714 

Politics  (see  also  Govermnent  ovmerMp)  : 

Passes,  influence  of Johnson,  61; 

Knapp,  135;  Ingalls,  293-295;  Reagan,  340, 341 ;  Fish, 
335;    Bird,   469;    Dickinson,    555;    Blanchard,    669 
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Politics,  etc. — Continued.  P»«e. 

Railways,  interference  in Ingalls,  203, 296;  Lewis,  751 

Colorado Kindel,258 

Poolingr  (see  also  Apreements;  Draffic  as^ociaitoTUi) : 
General  discussion — 

Advocated Johnson,  62; 

Newcomb,  97;  Knapp,  13&-146;  Prouty,  150;  Clements,  157;  Neall,  173; 
Kelley,190,191;  CaUawav,  236;  Inealls,  286,  287;  Fish,  337;  Reagan, 
345;  Dousman,  361;  Couhsehnan,  §91;  Bacon,  420,  426;  Evans,  441; 
Fuller,  445;  Bird,  474;  Morton,  495;  Musselman,  557;  Tucker, 
558;      Woffindin,    565;     Selif^man,    614-^17;     Blanchard,  635-^656 

Association  necessary  as  to  all  great  interests Blanchard,  641 

Objections  discussed. Blanchard,  652-656 

Competition  of  different  markets  necessitates Morton,  499 

Deprecated Vanlandingham,  215, 216; 

Barry,  247;  Hyland,  351, 352;  Stone,  532, 534;  Carter,  585 
Combinations  of  capital — 

Trusts  opposed  to  pooling Newcomb,  103 

Necessary  to  oppose  demands  of Blanchard,  683, 684 

Concentration  of  business  retarded  by Ripley,  594 

Not  similar  to  "poola Blanchard,  645, 646 

Competition — 

Injurious  effects  of  excessive,  justify  pooling Knapp,  138-141 ; 

Ingalls,296;  Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  615;  Blanchard,  635-^38, 653 

Continued  existence  under  i)ools Cowen,315; 

Ripley,  593;  Blanchard,  644-647 

England,  existence  under  i)ools Blanchard,  650 

Facilities,  continued  as  to Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  644 

Competition  of  producing  sections  and  markets  continues  . . .  Stickney,  463; 

Blanchard,  653, 654, 656 
Rate  cutting  checked  by  . . .  Counselman,  391 ;  Musselman,  557;  Tucker,  558 

Not  prevented Vanlandingham,  215; 

Reagan,  345;  Hyland,  352;  Stickney,  463 

Water  routes,  effect  of Blanchard,  653, 655, 656, 683 

Competition  and  monopoly,  advantages  combined  by  pools. .  Seli^pan,  616 

Compulsory,  not  obiectionaole,  but  unnecessary Ripley,  597 

Consolidation  of  railways — 

Promoted  by  absence  of  pooling.  Knapp,  141 ;  Kelley,  190;  Morton,  492, 496 

Not  deferred  by  pooling Stone,  538 

Courts,  decision  agsonst Stone,  532 

Discriminations- 
Abolished  or  diminished  by Newcomb,  96; 

Callaway,  235;  Spencer,  280;  Ingalls,  286;  Counselman, 
390;  Bacon,  420;  Bird,  474;  Morton,  491 ;  Woffindin,  566; 
Ripley,  594;  Seli^^man,  616;  Blanchard,  644,  676,  683 

Uniform  rates  impossible  without  pooling : Ripley,  594 

Suspicion  of,  dimmished Tucker,  558 

Not  prevented Vanlandingham,  216; 

Reagan,  345;  Hyland,  352;  Greeley,  374;  Stone,  535 

Chiefly  opposed  by  those  who  receive Blanchard,  655 

Division  of  business,  methods Newcomb,  97;  Ripley,  596 

Character  of  contract Blanchard,  677 

Basis  not  necessarily  previous  traffic Stone,  538, 539 

Basis  not  business  of  previous  year Ripley,596 

Attempts  to  influence  by  rate  cutting Vanlandingham,  215; 

Reagan,  345;  Hyland,  352;  Ripley,  596 

Tonnage,  diversion  slight Blanchard,  644, 645 

Transfer  of  earnings,  proportion  of Blanchard,  645 

Duration  of  term — 

Should  be  formed  for  not  less  than  five  years Ripley,  595; 

Woffindin,  565;  Ripley,  595;  Blanchard,  683 

Formerpools Blanchard,  683 

Eastern  pools,  former,  character  and  working Blanched,  645, 647, 681, 682 

Effects  generally — 

Beneficial Morton,  491 

Expenses  of  railways  reduced ^ Callaway,  238 

Breaking  of  pool,  injurious  effects Ripley,  593 

Local  pomts  benefited Blanchard,  644 

EvU Stone,  532 
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Pootinfff  etc. — Continued.  f^9^ 

Enforcement,  poseibilil^  of Blanchaid,  645 

Former impoasibility Newcomb,97;  Callaway,235 

Experience  of  former  Eastern  pools : Blanchard,  681, 682 

Penalties  necessary Woffindin,  566 

Foreign  countries — 

Existence  and  effects  of  pooling filanchard,  649-652 

Exists  wherever  there  is  not  monopoly Seligman,  616 

Grovemment  railroads  enter  into Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  640, 651, 652 

Belgium,  system  in Newoomb,  98 

England,  system  in Newoomb,  98;  Blanchard,  650, 680 

France,  territorial  division  of  business Newoomb,  98;  Blanchard,  651 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Control  advocated Johnson,  62; 

Newcomb,  97,  100;  Kelley,  190,  192;  Knapp,  138,  145; 
Prouty,  150;  Clements,  157;  Neall,  173;  Callaway,  236; 
Ingall8,286,287;  Spencer, 280;  Rea0m,345;  Dou8maa,361; 
Counselman,  391 ;  Bacon,  420, 426;  Evans,  441 ;  Fuller,  445; 
Bird,  474;  Woffindin,  565;  Mu8Belman,557;  Seligman,616 

Powers  regarding,  discussed Ingalls,  299, 300; 

Cowen,314;  Morton,  492, 495, 496;  Blanchard,  640, 678 

Control,  adequate,  impossible Stone,  533;  Carter,  585 

Maximum  rates,  fixing,  insufficient Betoon,  421 

Misdescription  of  ^oods,  possibility  of  checking Blanchard,  644 

Monopoly,  impossibility  of Blanchard,  668 

Opinions  concerning — 

Various  authonties  favorable Blanchard,  648,  649 

General  sentiment  favorable Ripley,  593 

Commercial  bodies,  advocated  by Bacon,  426 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  favored  by Bacon,  420 

Railways,  attitude  toward Newcomb,  105;  Knapp,  141;  Callawav,  238 

Illinois  Central,  attitude  toward Fish,  337 

State  railroad  commissioners^  favored  by Blanchard,  649 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  favored  by Newcomb,  103; 

Blanchard,  648,  649 

Various  authorities,  unfavorable Stone,  532 

Opposition  to  s}[stem,  sources  of Newcomb,  103 

Outsiae  roads,  relation  to Morton,  500;  Ripley,  595,  597 

Experience  of  earlier  pools,  regarding Blanchard,  682 

Prohibition  prevents  publicity Seligman,  617 

Bates  (see  also  Competition)  — 

Not  increased  by  pools Newcomb,  96; 

Callaway,  235;  Ripley,  593;  Blanchard,  645 

Excessive,  impossibility  of  maintaining Tucker,  558;  Blanchard,  654 

Policy  of  former  pools  to  reduce Blanchard,  647 

Reasonableness,  mdependent  of  pools Blanchard,  643 

Government  aid  in  maintaining,  desirable Blanchard,  658 

Methods  of  fixing Blanchard,  678 

Not  fixed  in  pooling  agreements Blanchard,  643,  665 

Reagan  bill,  history  of Reagan,  344 

Shippers,  right  to  name  route  under Vanlandingluun,  215; 

Callaway,  235;  Counselman,  391;  Blanchard,  644 

Not  injured  by Knapp,  141 

Southwestern  Traffic  Association,  effects Stone,  532;  Ripley,  593 

Tel^raphs,  analogy  favors  system Blanchard,  647 

Traffic,  amount  included  in  former  pools Blanchard,  681,  682 

Pork: 

Substitution  for  beef Mallory,591 

Post-CMftce: 

Comparati vely  free  from  politics Lewis,  75 1 

Management  excellent Lewis,  747 

Extravagance Morton,  497 

Grovemment  ownerbhip,  a  historical  accident Seligman,  612 

Approved  by  practically  all Seligman,  610 

Private  ownership,  more  political  dangers  than  public Seligman,  612 

Postal  express  under  Grovemment  ownership Lewis,  745, 746 
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Potatoes:  ?•««• 

Freight  rates EmetBon,  484 


Eall  with  improved  methods Seligman,  611 

Private  cara: 

DiBcriminationfl  by  means  of Knapp,  141 ; 

Proaty,151;  Vanlandingham,  209;  Ingall8,301;  Dousman,  362;  Bacon,  430 

Reasons  for  discriminating  in  favor  of Kelley/187 

Growth  of  practice Bird,  476 

Use  deprecated Callaway,230;  Spencer,280;  Mallory,689 

Use  justified Bird,  476 

Evil  likely  to  remedy  itself Fish,  336 

Pooling  necessary  to  prevent  abuse Callaway,  230;  Ingalls,  801 

Abolition  by  Government  ownership,  saving Lewis,  738 

Railways  can  not  abolish Callaway,  230;  Dousman,362;  Greeley,  379 

Misclassification  of  goods  in Kennard,  365 

Mileage,  excessive  rate Kelley,  187; 

Callaway ,  230, 231 ;  Dousman,362;  Greeley,  373, 378 

Not  excessive Bird,  476 

Advanta^  to  owners Mallory,  589 

Justification Bird,  475 

Box  cars,  mileage  rates,  use,  etc Vanlandingham,  209 

Railways  do  not  object  to Calfiiway,  231 

Cattle  cars,  ownership Mallory,  589 

Refrigerator  cars,  methods  of  oyrnership  uid  operation Vanlandinffham,  209 

Reasons  for  private  ownership Bird,  475, 476 

Grain,  little  used  in  hauling Webster,  413 

Not  confined  to  perishable  products Greeley,  379 

Profit  aharine: 

Advocated Ingalls,  290 

Definition  and  discussion Moeeley,  16 

Can  not  be  claimed  as  a  right Walker,  775 

Great  Britain,  instances Moseley,  16 

Illinois  Central,  description  and  advantages  of  system.  Sargent,  92, 93;  Fish,  325 

Trade  unions  opposed  to Moseley,  16, 17 

Proyisioiia: 

Export  business,  improved  methods  of Webster,  405 

Prasaia  (see  also  Germany) : 

Income  tax,  efficient  collection Seligman,  613 

Civil  service,  superior  efficiency Seligman,  613, 614 

Publication  of  freight  rates: 

Practice  referred  to Emerson,  484 

Desirability  and  advantages  of Johnson,  62; 

Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

Interstate-commerce  law,  conformity  to Stickney)  458, 459;  Ripley,  596 

Complexity  renders  useless Stickney,  468, 459;  Morton,  491-493 

Denied Blanchard,  674 

Need  of  accuracy Knapp,  137, 138 

Texas,  methods  m Reagan,  342 

Notice  of  change  in  advance Vanlandingham,  214;  Sticknev,  460 

Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion,  advantages  of  filing  with Bird,  477; 

Morton,  494 
Publicity  of  railroad  accounta; 

Advocated Knapp,  144; 

Prouty,151;  Clements,  159;  Inmlls,  298, 301 ;  Reagan, 
349;  Bacon,  430;  Morton,  500;  Stone,  538:  Gallagher, 
547;    Dickinson,  549;    Baker,  592;    Seligman,    605 

Advocated  under  pro^r  limits Spencer,  274;  Ripley,  597 

Public  character  of  railway  service  justifies Knapp,  144;  Clements,  159 

Discrimination,  remedy  for Spencer,  273, 278 

Deprecated Stickney,  464 

Little  beneficial  effect  likely Cowen,317;  Fish,338 

Private  compilations  of  statistics  chiefly  consulted Cowen,  318 

Sufficient  from  existing  reports Callaway,  237, 238 

Competitors  j^ven  information  by Callaway,  238 

Texas  commission,  powers  regarding  and  advantages Reagan,  349 

Requiremfinte  of  umformity,  advantage  of Seligman,  605;  Blanchard,  679 
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Public  warehotuieB.     (See  Elevators,)  F««e. 

Pullxnan  Company: 

Poor  condition  of  employees Strong,  505 

Employees  members  of  American  Railway  Union Strong,  506 

Quasi-public  inatitutions: 

Evils  of  competition  in Seligman,  616 

Should  treat  all  customers  alike Seli^nan,  615 

Quigley,  Bishop: 

Grain  handlers'  strike,  Buffalo,  1809 Keep,  712 

Bailroad  service: 

American,  best  in  the  world Stone,  536, 538;  Ripley,  593 

France,  inferiority Seligman,  616 

Bails: 

Maintenance  cheapened  by  use  of  steel Gallaway,  223 

BaiLffes,  cattle: 

Results  of  eating  out  and  fencing  up Mallory,  591 

Bate  cutting  (see  also  CompetUion;  Pooling) : 
Causes — 

Speculation Gallagher.  542 

At  present,  anticipating  pools NewcomD,97 

Effects- 
Injurious  to  railroad  employees Sargent,  69; 

Callaway,  223;  Bird,  467;  0'Rourke,528 

Injurious  to  public Sargent,  69 

Injurious  to  all  classes Morton,  489 

Anects  other  railways  and  places Blanchard,  636 

From  Chicago  and  Mississippi  River  points Musselman,  557 

Will  not  divert  tonnage Tucker,  560 

Keeps  tariff  rates  high Musselman,  557 

Grovemment  should  prevent  excessive Saig^nt,  69 

Impossibility  of  preventing Stickney,  461 

By  receivers Newcomb,  97;  Rrouty,  152;  Kelley,  190;  Vanlandingham,  211 

Less  margin  for  cutting  than  formerly GalGiway,  223 

Stability  of  rates,  desirability  of Newcomb,  107; 

Bird,  474;  Morton,  489;  Dickinson,  549 

Strong  roads  desire Wofiudin,  566 

BeaMn  bill: 

History  and  character  of Reagan,  344, 345 

Stebates  (see  also  I)i8<Timinatiovi8) : 

Payment  through  straw  men Gallagher,  542 

Continued  existence  of  practice 

Secoipts,  railroad: 

Freight,  statistics Lewis,  728, 732 

Under  Government  ownership,  estimated Lewis,  737-741 

Passenger,  statistics Lewis,  728 

Beceivers  of  railways: 

Appointment,  methods Vanlandingham,  212 

Compulsory  performance  of  service  under Saigent,  73, 74,89 

Employees,  duties  toward.  United  States  arbitration  act Moseley,  20 

Inclination  to  give  more  favorable  conditions Wilson,  51 

Intorierence  with  operation,  treated  as  contempt  of  court Saraent,  71 

Injunctions  acamst Moseley,  11, 12;  Sareent,  73, 74, 89 

Rate  cutting  and  discriminations  by Newcomb,  97: 

Prouty,  152;  Kelley,  190;  Vanlandingham,  211 

Wages,  same  rates  as  paid  by  others Jonnson,  60 

Reduction  by Mo8eley,20;  Sareent,70;  Clark,  116 

Beg^ulation.     (See  Accounts  of  railroads;  Oovemment  regulation;  Interstaie 

Commerce  OovnmisgUm;  State  railroad  commissions,) 
Belief  associations  of  employees: 

Insurance  by Johnson,  59, 60 

Stelief  departments  of  railways: 

Description  of  system Johnson,  57-60;  Saigent,  67 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  described  and  discussed Cowen,  304-308 

Continuance  of  rights  during  unemployment Johnson,  59 

Compulsory  contnbutions — 

Charged Moseley,  31. 32;  Wilson,  48, 49;  Johnson,  57;  SaiHent,67 

Complaints  concerning,  few  ana  unofficial Arthur,  121, 125 
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Belief  departments  of  railways — Continued.  l*>«^ 

Compulsory  contributions — Continued. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  compulsion  admitted Cowen,  306-307 

DiflSculty  of  proving Sargent,  90 

Promotion,  opportunities  for,  better  for  those  contributing Sai^ntl^90 

Prohibition  advocated Arnold,  704;  Wilson,  767 

Effects,  beneficial  in  some  cases Sargent,  d2 

I  Employees,  opposition  to , Sargent,  67 

!  Attitude  toward,  Baltimore  and  Ohio Cowen,  306, 307 

Eneland,  systems  in,  referred  to Johnson,  58, 69 

Liability  of  employers,  benefit  as  an  offset  for Moeeley,  8, 31, 32; 

Wilson,  55;  Johnson,  58;  Cowen,  305-308 

Deprecated Wilson,  767;  Ronemus,  770 

Contributions  by  railway  companies Johnson,  57, 58 

Dues  as  high  as  cost  of  insurance Johnson,  57 

Cost  of  insurance,  excessive Wilson,  49, 767 

Organizations  and  independence  of  employees,  influence  on Wilson,  48, 55; 

Johnson,  57, 59;  Sargent,  89, 91;  Arthur,  121 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  satisfactory  working Arthur,  121 

Physical  examination  for  entrance,  injustice  worked  by Bonemus,  770 

Strikes,  influence  in  preventing Johnson,  59 

Beorgraniz&tion  of  railways: 

Causes  and  results Vanlandingham,  212 

Capitalization,  reduction  by Pish,  331 

Biver  and  harbor  bills: 

Interest  of  Lake  Carriers'  Association Keep,  710 

Rockefeller,  John  D. : 

Iron  mining  and  shipping  interests Keep,  714, 717 

Russia: 

Govenmient  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

fikifetv  appliances  (see  also  Air  brakes;  Couplers;  Frogs) : 
Effects- 
Casualties  reduced  Knapp,131; 

Callaway,  219;  Spencer,  268,  Cowen,  309;  Stickney,455 
Relatively  increased  during  transition;  reasons.  Knapp,  131;  Cowen,  309 

j  Economy Moseley,  34 

Further  legislation  unnecessary Brotherhood  oflicers,  763;  Wilson,  767 

Government  ownership  would  promote  use Lewis,  743 

United  States  act  of  1893— 

General  character  and  effect Moseley,  32-34 

Satisfactory  working • Clark,  114, 115 

Compliance  by  railways — 

loaltimore  and  Ohio Cowen,  308 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Infills,  290 

Illinois  Central Pish,  333 

New  York  Central Callaway,219 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  268 

Extension  of  time  for  equipping  cars Clark,  115;  Arthur,  126 

Gradual  equipment,  reasons  why  necessary Cowen,  308 

Refusal  to  exchan^  cars  with  roads  not  equipped Ingalls,  291 

Bailors,  ocean  (see  also  Lake  transportation) : 
Able  seamen — 

Definition Furuseth,708 

Qualifications,  natural,  necessary Furuseth,  697 

Skill  required,  high ^ Furuseth,  706 

Necessary  as  ever Furuseth,  708 

Standard  of  skill  in  Navy Furuseth,  687 

No  legal  qualification  at  present Furuseth,  687 

Ordinary  seamen,  not  carried  by  American  vessels Furuseth,  708 

Proposed  lecal  qualifications Furuseth,  691, 709 

Abuse  to  cause  desertion Furuseth,  695 

Air  space  in  forecastle Furuseth,  686 

Allotments  to  creditors — 

Means  of  robbery Furuseth,  691 

Abolition  desiredf Furuseth,  691 

Law  limiting,  violated Furuseth,  692 

Allotments  to  relatives,  desirable Furuseth,  696 
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Sailors,  ocean,  etc.. — Continued.  Pag^ 

American,  practically  none Funigeth,  707 

ApprenticeBhip  in  ligland Furuseth,  686, 687, 692 

Asiatic — 

Employment  and  wages Faruseth,  688, 689 

Nationality Fnruseth,  689 

Food Fumseth,  708 

Good  qualities  and  weaknesses Furoseth,  708 

Bounties,  snipping,  would  not  affect  conditions Furuseth,  699 

Change  of  occupation,  difficult Furuseth,  706 

Sought Furuseth,  698 

Chinese,  comparative  number  re<)uired Furuseth,  708 

Exclusion  iaw  and  immigration  law  do  not  exclude Furuseth,  709 

Pacific  coastwise  traffic,  excluded Neall,  176 

Coastwise,  nationality Neall,  174-176;  Furuseth,  687, 689 

Consumption,  prevalence  of -Furuseth,  696 

Crimping Furuseth,  691 

Compulsory  service Furuseth,  686, 691, 695, 702, 707 

Unnecessary Furuseth,  707 

Confinement  to  vessel  in  port Furuseth,  704-707 

Corporal  punishment Furusetli,  692 

Conditions,  changes  in  general  treatment Furuseth,  688 

Loss  of  socialcaste  and  remedy Furuseth,  698 

Dependent,  causes  and  treatment Furuseth,  695 

Desertion,  causes  and  penalty Furuseth,  695, 705 

Reclaiming Furuseth,  686, 691,  707 

English  law Furuseth,  696 

Discharge  by  vessel  master Furuseth,  695 

Drunkenness,  causes Furuseth,  706 

Unjust  popular  opinion Furuseth,  698 

Rare  in  British  navy Furuseth,  706 

Enforced  total  abstinence Furuseth,  704 

Employment,  permanency  of Furuseth,  694, 695 

Usual  period  of  contract Furuseth,  695 

England,  wages  and  general  condition Furuseth,  688, 695, 697, 708-707 

Navy  has  got  rid  of  crimps Furuseth,  691 

Food- 
American,  Australian,  German,  Danish,  compared Furuseth,  693, 694 

Legal  scale Furuseth,  686 

Criticised Furuseth,  693 

Not  complied  witia Furuseth,  694 

British  merchant  vessels Furuseth,  703, 705 

Homes  for  aged  and  disabled,  not  approved Furuseth,  696 

Kalashi,  comparative  number  required Furuseth,  708 

Laws  regarding — 

American  as  good  as  any Furuseth,  692 

Act  of  June  26,  1894 Furuseth,  689 

Act  of  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  beneficial Furuseth,  692, 693 

Amendments  proposed Furuseth,  691-693 

Reforms,  proposed,  cost  of Furuseth,  699 

Merchant  marine,  increase  favored  by Furuseth,  700 

Numbers,  decrease  in  United  States,  Norway,  England Furuseth,  697, 699 

Officers,  no  qualifications  but  citizenship Furuseth,  687 

Pacific  trade,  Asiatic  in Neall,176;  Furuseth,  708 

Press  gang  objected  to Furuseth,  700 

Qualifications Furuseth,  687, 691, 697, 706-709 

Seamen's  union.     (See  Seamen* 8  Union.) 

Strike,  need  of  ability  to Furuseth,  698 

Survev  of  vessel,  right  of  crew,  advocated Furuseth,  692, 701 

Snug  harbor,  origin  and  character Furuseth,  696, 697 

Sailor's  Union  of  the  Pacific,  description  of Furuseth,  685 

Training  and  skill  required Furuseth,  697, 698, 706 

Undermanninp  of  vessels Furuseth,  687, 691, 700, 702 

Labor  and  responsibility  increased  in  recent  years Furuseth,  688 

United  States  marine  hospitals,  approved Furuseth,  696, 697 

Wages: 

Relative  decline Furuseth,  688, 697, 698 

Determined  by  unemployed  men  in  port Furuseth,  708 

Better,  would  give  better  service Furuseth,  699 
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Sailors,  ocean,  etc. — Continued.  p»8«- 

WageB — Continued . 

In  different  ports Furuseth,  688 

Not  governed  by  flag Furuseth,  688, 689, 698, 708 

Payment,  unjust  laws  governing Furuseth,  695 

'  Great  Britain,  views  of  Royal  Commission  regarding Moseley,  20 

Should  be  paid  at  fixed  intervals  or  in  every  port. . .  Furuseth,  691, 706 

Policy  of  International  Seamen's  Union Furuseth,  685 

Asiatic  sailors Furuseth,  688, 708 

English Furuseth,  688, 697 

Watches,  meaning  and  abuses Furuseth,  700,  701 

St.  Olair  Biver: 

Light-houses  of  Lake  Carriers'  Association Keep,  723 

St.  liOuis: 

Decrease  of  river  commerce Vanlandingham,  206;  Fish,  330;  Carter,  580 

River  navigation  to  be  bettered  by  Chicago  drainage  canal Carter,  580 

Elevators,  conditions  in Vanlandingham,  201 

Importance  as  milling  center Grallagher,  541 

Character  of  grain  suitable  for  its  mills Gallagher,  564 

Freight  rates  and  conditions,  discussed Vanlandingham,  194, 195, 198-201 

St.  LouiB  Traffic  Bureau: 

Character  of Vanlandingham,  193, 194 

St.  Mary'8  Falls  Oanal: 

Volume  and  character  of  traffic Keep,  715, 720, 723 

American  and  Canadian  vessels Keep,  723 

Discriminatory  tolls Keep,  723 

St.  Mary' 8  Biver: 

Opens  later  than  Straits  of  Mackinaw Keep,  717 

Improvements Keep,  720, 722 

Depth  of  channels Keep,  720 

Narrowness  of  channels  and  blockades Keep,  720 

Light-houses  of  Lake  Carriers'  Association Keep,  723 

Power  canal,  effect  on  Lake  Superior Keep,  717 

Salaries : 

Public  officers,  insufficiency  for  highest Seligman,  613 

Excessive  paid  to  high  railroad  officials Wilson,  55;  Lewis,  740 

Well-earned Seligman,  611 

Scan  din  avians : 

Furnish  largest  number  of  sailors  on  American  vessels Furuseth,  689 

Seamen's  Union : 

Description Furuseth,  685 

Apprenticeship Fijruseth,  685 

Charity  not  desired Furuseth,  696 

Crimps  avoid  emploving  members Furuseth,  691 

Legislation  proposed,  by Furuseth,  691 

Shipbuilding : 

American,  ocean  vessels Neall,  170, 171 

Great  Lakes,  Canadian  and  American Keep,  718 

Shippers.     (See  IHscriTrnnationSf  Pooling^  etc.) 

Shipping  offices : 

Lake  Carriers'  Association Keep,  709, 710 

Ship  subsidy  bill : 

Condemned  by  convention  of  seamen Furuseth,  700 

Ships.     (See  ZaA:c  ^rarwporto^Mm;  Ocean  transportation;  Sailors,) 

Sleeping  cars  (see  also  Parlor  cars) : 

Superiority  of  American Morton,  498 

Socialism : 

Definition  referred  to Moseley,  14 

Reason  for  tendencies  in  Australia Seligman,  614 

Great  Britain,  views  of  workingmen  regarding Moseley,  18 

Socialists : 

Taxation,  principles  regarding Seligman,  605 

Southern  Pacific  BAilway : 

Influence  on  rates  to  Pacific  coast Vanlandingham,  207;  Kindel,  257 

Southern  Railway: 

Discriminations,  does  not  make Spencer,  279 

Labor,  conditions  on Spencer,  264-268 

Consolidation,  beneficial  effeds Spencer,  278 
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Soutliwesteni  Traffic  Anociation :  Pa«e. 

Bad  effects  of Stone,  532 

Denied Ripley,  593 

Spaxkiflh  war : 

Spoiling  of  meat,  effect  on  the  market Mallory,  590 

Staaiaard  Oil  Company: 

Reduces  prices  below  competitors  to  raise  it  afterwards Seligman,  615 

Favorable  rates  from  shipping  points P?outy,  149 

Classification  of  oil,  differences  according  to  terminal  facilities Prouty,  149 

No  discriminations  in  favor  of Spencer,  280 

Through  rates,  refusal  on^  New  Engkmd Prouty,  149 

Colorado,  freight  discriminations  in Kindel,  259 

Control  of  markets  and  prices Kindel,  259 

Lake  tank  boat Keep,  714 

State  railroad  laws : 

Desirability  of  conforming  to  interstate  law Vanlandingham,  214; 

Morton,  492, 501, 502 
State  railroad  commiaBiona : 

Conflict  with  Federal  authorities Morton,  492, 501, 502 

Increase  of  power  advocated Reagan,  339 

Interstate  traffic,  complications  concerning. . .  Reagan,  345, 346;  Morton,  501, 502 

Majority  favor  pooling Ripley,  593 

Colorado,  abolishment  of KindS,  258 

Nebraska,  powers  of Fuller,  444 

Southern  States,  referred  to Spencer,  281 

Texas,  constitutionality  of  law Kea^m,  344 

Powers  as  to  rates,  capitalization,  etc Reagan,  339-346, 349, 350 

State  soverei^ty: 

Actual,  with  reference  to  taxation Seligman,  600 

Steel: 

Freight  rates,  discussed Cowen,  317 

Stevedorea : 

Grain  handlers,  Buffalo Keep,  711 

Stocks,  railroad : 

Dividends,  rates,  table Lewis,  730 

Small  amount Blanchard,  624 

Quotations,  sales,  amount  outstanding '. Lewis,  726-728 

Illinois  Central,  distribution  among  owners Fish,  325-327 

Speculation  in,  rate  wars  result  from Gallagher,  542 

Control  of  issue  by  Government,  discussed Johnson,  62; 

Knapp,  144;  Reagan,  341-343;  Morton,  501;  Seligman,  610 
Stoppage  in  transit: 

Not  permitted  at  Kansas  City  without  charge Bookwalter,  570-572 

Street  railways: 

Regulation  better  at  present  than  public  ownership Seligman,  617 

Should  be  more  heaimy  taxed Seligman,  606,  617 

Refusal  to  permit  union  of  employees Strong,  514 

Many  sailors  become  ^pmen Furuseth,  698 

Strikes  (see  also  ArbUraiton;  Injunctions j  etc.) : 

Brotherhoods,  influence  in  checking Arthur,  128 

Influence  in  preventing  violence Sargent,  89 

Officers  enjoined  from  consulting  strikers..  Moseley,  9, 12;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Buffalo,  grain  shovelers,  1899 Keep,  711-713 

Causes,  summarized Saigent,  68, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120;  Strong,  506 

Violation  of  joint  agreements  with  employers Arthur,  119 

Chicago,  1894— 

Number  thrown  out  of  employment Strong,  519 

Cause Strong,  506 

Destruction  of  property Strong,  506 

Good  character  of  strikers Strong,  523 

Employment  for  all  roads  in  the  hands  of  one  man Strong,  506 

Blacklisting,  use  of Moseley,  8;  Strong,  5(6-520 

Strikers  reemployed Strong,  522-524 

Switchmen,  number  now  employed O'Rourke,  529 

A^tators  excluded  from  switchmen's  union O* Rourke,  529-531 

Conspiracy,  concerted  action  not  wrongful Moseley,  14 

Legahty  of  various  methods Moseley,  13,14 
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Strikes,  etc.— Continued.  "^^9^ 

Funds,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineerfi Arthur,  121 

Great  Britain,  common  law  concerning Moeeley,  13, 14, 19 

Combination  acts  and  their  repeal Moeeley,  15 

Methods  of  employers,  summarized Moeeley,  15 

Picketing Moeeley,  19 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  interference  deprecated Sargent,  94 

Intimidation  and  violence — 

Illegality  and  injustice Mofleley,14;  Walker,  774 

Workmen  have  no  right  regarding  employer's  property Walker,  774 

Sailors  at  Buffalo .' Keep,  710 

Justification — 

Rights  concerning Strong,  513 

Must  be  ultimate  method  of  settling  disputes Walker,  773, 774 

Legal  questions  conceminj^  discussed Moeeley,  13, 14 

Courts  have  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moeeley,  12 

Obligation  of  railway  employees  to  continue  employment. Moeeley,  13 

Men  entitled  to  quit  employment  without  notice Strong,  521, 522 

Public  character  of  railways  and  railway  employees Strong,  522 

Purpose  of  railroads  to  stop Strong,  505 

New  York  Central,  conditions  on Callaway,  221 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  1894,  causes  and  use  of  injunctions Moseley,  9, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Picketing,  legality.  Great  Britain Moeeley,  15 

Pullman,  1894,  destitution  of  strikers Strong,  505 

Relief  funds,  coercion  by  means  of Johnson,  59 

Remedy,  better  mutual  understanding  . .  .• O'Rourke,  528 

Results,  beneficial  to  employees Sargent,  68 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad,  causes  and  injunc- 
tions   Moeeley,  8, 12;  Sargent,  72:  Arthur,  120 

Union  Pacific  Railroad Saigent,  74;  Callaway,  221 

Suez  Canal: 

Volume  of  traffic Keep,  720 

Sui&agre: 

Educational  test  advocated Arthur,  124 

Sunday  labor: 

Necessary  in  certain  cases Saroent,  86, 87 

Amount  and  necessity  of..  Callaway,  218;  S}>encer,  265;  Ingall8,289;  Cowen,  303 

Railwavs,  purpose  to  reduce  as  mucn  as  poesible Stickney,  455 

Possibility  of  abolishing,  discussed Callaway,  218;  Cowen,  304 

Laws  prohibiting  running  of  trains,  injurious Spencer,  265, 266 

Disadvanta^  and  evasions Ingalls,  289 

Superior,  Wisconsin: 

Importance  as  iron  center Dickinson,  551 

Suspension.     (See  Discipline.) 
Switches: 

Blocking  of  frogs Moeeley,  38;  Clark,  115 

Switching  charge: 

On  grain  at  Kansas  City  and  Western  points Bookwalter,  571 

Switchmen: 

Chicago,  number O'Rourke,  530 

Members  of  conductors'  and  trainmen's  organizations O'Rourke,  530 

Number  enga^  in  strike  of  1894 0'Rourke,529 

Switchmen's  tinion  of  America: 

Number  of  local  unions  and  of  members 0'Rourke,526 

Chicago  lodges,  number  and  memben^p O'Rourke,  525, 530 

Local  unions  not  confined  to  one  road O'Rourke,  529 

Applicant  for  membership  must  show  good  character CRourke,  528 

Excludes  men  active  in  strike  of  1894 O'Rourke,  529, 531 

Relations  with  railroads  friendly O'Rourke,  530 

ReUef  system O'Rourke,  526, 527 

Switzerland: 

Government  purchase  of  railways Lewis,  727, 728 

Difficulty  of  double  taxation  appears  in Seligman,  600 

Tagals: 

Sailors Furu8eth,689 
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Taxation  (see  also  Taxation  of  railways) :  Ptige. 

General  questions  regarding S#ligman,  699, 605 

Ck)rporation8 — 

Difficulties  of,  under  existing  conditions Seligman,  600-603 

Importance  of Seligman,  599 

Federal,  discussed Seligman,  599-^,  607-609 

Should  be  measured  by  true  economic  cai)ital Seligman,  609 

Unification  of  methods  by  Federal  authority Seligman,  602 

Federal,  division  among  States,  discussed Seligman,  602, 607-609 

Sources  should  be  different  from  State Seligman,  599 

Interstate-commerce  tax  would  hinder  reform Seligman,  600 

General  property  tax — 

Not  defensible  in  advanced  industrial  communities Seligman,  603, 607 

Still  suitable  to  agricultural  States  South  and  West Seligman,  602, 603 

Farmers,  unjust  to,  in  many  States Seligman,  607 

Relegation  by  States  to  local  divisions Seligman,  599 

States  without Selisman,  607 

Personal  property,  injustice  in  taxing Newcomb,  105, 106 

Evasion  m  cities Seligman,  607 

Real  estate,  exclusive  tax  for  local  purposes  advocated Newcomb,  105 

Franchise- 
Three  kinds  of  franchises Seligman,  605 

Domestic  and  foreign  corporations,  legal  questions Seligman,  600 

New  York,  general  tax Seligman,  606 

New  York,  special,  purpose  and  character Selimum,  605, 606 

Income  tax,  necessity  oi  adjusting  to  different  classes  of  income.  Newcomb,  106 

Inheritances.  Federal  tax  deprecated Seligman,  599, 608 

Desirability  and  importance  for  State  governments Seligman,  599, 603 

England,  partly  divided  among  localities Seligman,  602 

LocaI,  amount  largely,  not  entirely,  controlled  by  locality Selisman,  608 

Sources,  separate  from  State,  desirable Seligman,  599, 603, 608 

Monopolies,  municipal,  should  be  specially  taxed Seligman,  606 

New  Jersey  system,  wise Seligman,  606 

New  York,  proposals  of  State  tax.  commission Seligman,  603 

Stamp  taxes,  express  receipts,  payment  by  shipper,  deprecated  . .  Kennard,  370 
States- 
Uniformity  Newcomb,  105;  Seligman,  602,  604,  606,  609 

Should  have  different  objects  from  local Seligman,  599, 603, 608 

Tax  commissioners,  conventions  of,  desirable Seligman,  602, 608, 609 

Stock  watering,  not  the  best  way  to  check Seligman,  609 

Trusts  and  interstate  commerce,  a  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  605 

Taxation  of  railwavs : 

Discussed  generally Johnson,  62, 63;  Seligman,  600-609 

Bonds,  owned  outside  of  State,  not  taxable Seligman,  601, 604 

Pennsylvania  system Seligman,  601 

Part  of  true  capital Seligman,  601 

Oaoital  stock—™ 

Difficulty  of  taxing Seligman,  601 

Mileage  as  a  measure  of  valuation Seligman,  603, 604 

Market  value  preferable  to  par  value Seligman,  609 

Pennsylvania  system Seligman,  601 

Double,  difficulty Seligman,  600, 602 

On  property* and  earnings,  deprecated Reagan,  348 

Federal,  deprecated Newcomb,  102;  Seligman,  599-602, 607-609 

General  property  tax  on  railways — 

Southern  States Spencer,  282 

Inapplicable  and  unjust Newcomb,  105 

Preferable Cowen,  319 

Assessment  by  railroad  commission,  advooEUted Reagan,  348 

Property  inside  State,  court  decision  as  to  taxing Johnson,  63 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  special  tax,  excessive Fish,  332 

License  tax,  advocated Johnson,  62 

Localities,  division  of  State  tax  among Seligman,  602 

New  York  Central,  excessive Callaway,  228 

Reasonableness  of  existing,  discussed Cowen,  319 

Receipts,  gross — 

Interstate  commerce,  legal  difficulties Seligman,  600, 603 

Advocated  afl  basis Johnson,  62;  Seligman,  604 
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of  railways — Continued.  P«««« 

Keceipts,  grosfr— Continued. 

Disadvantage Newcomb,105 

Graduated ,  advocated Callaway,  228 

Federal  tax,  constitutional Seligman,  608 

Distinction  between  domestic  and  foreign  corporations Seligman,  603 

Maine  and  Wisconsin Seligman,  603 

Receipts,  net — 

Just  basis  for  taxes Newcomb,  101;  Seligman,  604 

Difficulty  of  practical  application 6eligman,  604, 605 

General  use  m  foreign  countries Seligman,  604 

Injustice  through  d^uction  of  interest Callaway,  228 

Shifting,  difficulty  of Johnson,  63 

On  shippers  and  consumers Newcomb,  101 

Southern  States,  excessive Spencer,  280, 282 

State  taxes — 

Abolition  by  Government  ownership Seligman,  606;  Lewis,  738 

Differences  m  methods Newcomb,  101, 105 

Uniformity  as  to  corporations Seligman,  602, 604, 609 

Difficulty  due  to  State  conditions Newcomb,  105 

Possibility  for  New  Jersey Seligman,  606, 607 

Water  in  stock  not  properly  taxable Seligman,  609 

Telegraphs: 

Consolidation,  advantage  of Blanchard,  647 

Chanjeft— 

Excessive Kennard ,  365 

Relatively  high  in  United  States Seligman,  610, 611 

Reasonable Counselman,  392 

Government  ownership,  advocated Kennard,  365, 366; 

Greeley,  381;  Fuller,  446;  Seligman,  610, 611 
Existing  system  should  be  bought Seligman,  612 

Private  wires,  evils  of Greeley,  381 

Post-office,  supervision  by Prouty,  152 

Service,  character  of,  discussed Syndacker,  400 

Relatively  poor  in  United  States Seligman,  610, 611 

Use,  small  in  United  States Seligman,  610, 611 

Tele^aph  operators  (see  also,  Hours;  Labor;  Wages) : 

Disadvantage  of  organization Ingalls,  291 

Telephones: 

Government  ownership  advocated Kennard,  366;  Seligman,  612, 613 

In  European  countries Seligman,  612 

Terminal  charsres: 

Live  stock,  Chicago Mallory,  587, 588 

New  York. Callaway, 224, 225;  Blanchard, 672, 673 

Terminal  facilities: 

Must  be  furnished  by  railroad  companies Mallory,  588 

Grain,  unfair  use,  and  importance Carter,  583 

Grain  and  flour Blanchard,  672, 673 


Capitalization  of  railways,  control Reagan,  341 

Classification  of  freijjht,  regulation Reagan,  350 

State  railroad  commission — 

Powers  and  succe^ Reagan,  339 

Powers  regarding  examination  of  books Reagan,  349 

Law,  satisfactory  character  of Reagan,  345 

Railways,  approval  of Rei^an,349 

hrou^h  freight  rates: 

Importance  and  advantages Newcomb,  99;  Blanchard,  632 

Increasing  number Blanchard,  632 

Preferences  of  railways  for  certain  lines Blanchard,  627 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  power  to  establish,  advocated. . .  Prouty,  150 

Legislation  requiring,  not  necessary Blanchard,  632;  Newcomb,  99 

Petroleum,  refusal  on.  New  England Prouty,  149 

Ticket  brokera^: 

Abuses  and  fraudulent  practices — 

Generally Sargent,  70;  Cowen,  309;  Blanchard,  621-623 

False  information  to  travelers Blanchard,  622 

Employees,  sale  of  tickets  to  dealers  by Blanchaid,  667 
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Ticket  brokeragre — Continued.  Page. 

Causes  and  methods — 

Commissions  tend  to  promote Blanchard,  623 

Railways,  connivanoe  with,  sale  of  tickets Wilson,  46, 62; 

Johnson,  61;  Spencer,  269, 270;  Ingal]s,293;  Cowen, 
309;  Fish,  333,  334;  Reagan,  350;  Stickney,  458; 
Bird,  470;    Morton,  489,  500;    Blanchard,  622,  667 

'  £yadinff  of  laws  against  discrinunations,  means  of &Liigent,  70 

Through  tickets,  opportunities  connected  with Blanchard,  666 

Effects- 
Injurious Sarigent,  70;  Callaway,  227;  Spencer,  269-272;  Incalls,  293 

Excursion  rates,  granting  checked Ingalls,  298, 294;  Blanchard,  623 

Saving  to  passengers Wilson,  52;  Blanchard,  668 

Passenger  rates Kelley,  193;  Spencer,271;  Cowen, 309, 310 

Wages Johnson,  60 

Rate  wars  induced Blanchard,  622 

Public  opinion,  generally  opposed  to Blanchard,  621 

Remedies — 

Railways  could  prevent  by  certain  rules Ingalls,  294 

Methods  of  issumg  tickets Bird,  469, 470 

Limited  tickets Blanchard,  669 

Redemption  of  unused  tickets Spencer.271; 

Fish,  333;  Reagan,  350;  Blanchaixl,  623 

Selling  price,  printing  on  ticket Blanchard,  670 

Identification  of  passensers,  impossibility Blanchard,  668, 670 

Signature  as  means  of  iaentification Blanchard,  670 

Regulation  or  prohibition  by  law — 

Advocated Johnson  ,61; 

Vanlandingham,  214;  Callaway,  227;  Cowen,  309;  Reagan, 
350;  Bird,  469;  Morton,  489;  Blanchard,  670, 671 ;  Wilson,  768 

Deprecated Stickney,  457 

In  various  States  and  countries ' Callaway,  227 

Constitutionality Blanchard,  670, 671 

Unused  tickets — 

Illegality  of  selling Blanchard,  670, 671 

Sale  justified Stickney,  457, 458 

Liability  of  railway  for  damages  on Spencer,  271 ;  Blancliard,  669 

Toledo: 

Coal  shipments Keep,  716 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Bailroad: 

Use  of  injunction  during  strike  on Moseley,  8, 12;  Sargent,  72;  Arthur,  120 

Trackmen: 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen Wilson,  48-54 

Character  and  nationality  of  men  employed Wilson,  46, 49 

Irregularity  of  employment Wilson,  46 

Number  employed,  duties,  etc Wilson,  45, 46 

Employment  of  greater  number  desirable Wilson,  765 

Organizations  in  the  Northern  States  unimportant Wilson,  55 

Promotion,  possibility  of Wilson,  52 

Road  masters,  number,  duties,  wages,  etc Wilson,  45, 52 

Section  foremen,  number,  duties,  wages,  etc Wilson,  46 

Severity  of  work Wilson,  51 ;  Ins^ls,  288 

Unemployed,  ease  of  filling  vacancies  from Wilson,  51 

Wages  and  hours Wilson,  45, 46, 50, 52 

Traffic  aasociations  and  agreements: 

Advantages  of Ingalls,  286, 297; 

Cowen,  314;  Hyland,Sl;  Bird,  479; 
Tucker,  557, 559;  Blanchard,  640, 641 

Central  Freight  Association Tucker,  557-559 

Chicago  East  Bound  Freight  Committee Woffindin,  565 

Formation  without  pooling  advocated Vanlandingham,  214 

Joint  Trafiic  Association Newcomb,  97;  Blanchard,  678, 681 

Opinions  of  authorities  concerning Blanchard,  641, 642, 664 

Rates,  impossibility  of  maintaining Stickney,  461 

Southwestern  Traffic  Association 8tone,532;  Ripley,593 

Train  load: 

Average  size  of - Carter,  579 

Trainmen.     (See  Hours;  Labor;  Wages,) 
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Tramp  steamers:  Pa«e- 

Defined Funiaeth,607 

Importance  in  ocean  trans^rtation Neall,  177 

Ports,  different  numbers  sailing  from  different Neall,  162 

Relative  cost,  United  States  and  England Neall,  170 

None  under  American  flag Furuseth,  697 

Travel.     (See  Panenqer  traffic.) 
Trusts  (see  also  Combxnaiyms) : 

Railway  agreements  not  similar  to filanchard,  646 

Discriminations  in  favor  of Newcomb,  103;  Cowen,  317 

Onl V  discriminations  and  overcapitalization  need  be  feared Carter,  585 

Pools,  opposition  toward Newoomb,  103 

Rates,  dictation  by Newcomb,  103 

Taxation  a  proper  means  of  r^gulatin^ Seligman,  605 

Destruction  by  Government  ownership  of  railroads Lewis,  724, 748, 749 

TrnderbilUng  of  goods: 

Existence  and  seriousness  of  practice Knapp,  132,  Grallagher,  541, 543 

Difficulties  of  prosecuting  for Grallagher,  646, 547 

Examination  of  cars  to  detect,  suggested Gallagher,  546 

TTnemployment : 

Absence  of  statistics Clark,  116 

Great  Britain,  royal  commission  on  labor,  views  regarding Moeeley,  20 

Uxiion  Pacific  BaUroad: 

Com{)elled  to  discriminate  against  Kansas  City Bookwalter,  573 

Hospital  funds Sargent,  74 

Strikes  on Saigent,  74;  Callaway,  221 

Umon  Stodcyard  and  Transit  Company,  Ohicago: 

Trackage  and  feed  charges Mallory,  588 

United  States  Flour  Kill  Company: 

Organization  and  character Barry,  242 

Vehicles : 

Classification  of Dickinson,  548 

Vessels.     (See  Lake  transportation;   Ocean  trangportation;    Sailors;    Tramp 

steamers.) 
Volume  of  railroad  business: 

Statistics -^..  Lewis,  728,  732 

Laive  at  present Tucker,  558 

Uniformity  from  year  to  year Lewis,  738 

Passenger,  TJnitea  States  and  Europe Johnson,  61; 

Cowen,  310;  Lewis,  733,  739;  Weyl,  759 
Wages: 

Agreements  between  organizations  and  employers Sargent,  64 

Enffineere Arthur,  117, 127 

Violation,  instances  of Arthur,  119 

Colored  labor,  lower  rates Saigent,  65;  Spencer,  267 

Conductors,  overtime,  payment  for Clark,  110 

Influence  of  oiganizations Clark,  113 

Engineers Arthur,  117, 127 

Foreign  countries  compared  with  United  States Blanchard,  642 

Great  Britain,  average  annual Moeeley,  16 

Grain  shovelers,  method  of  pavment Keep,  712 

Illinois  Central,  maintenance  auring  hard  times Fish,  3^-327 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  influence  in  control  advocated. . .  Wilson,  47 

Labor  oiganizations,  influence  on Wilson,  51; 

Johnson,  60;  Clark,  113;  Arthur,  117 

Lake  Carriers'  Association,  wages'  card Keep,  710, 711, 719 

Methods  of  fixing — 

Time  and  distance  rates Sargent,  86, 87;  Arthur,  117;  Ingalls,  287 

Mileage  and  monthly  payment Saivent.  64, 65 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  287 

New  York  Central Callaway,  217 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  264 

Overtime,  payment  for..  Wilson, 50;  Saigent, 66, 86, 88;  Clark,  110;  Cowen, 303 

Public  employment,  payment  of  union  rates,  advocated Moseley,  16 

Rates— 

By  classes  of  employees Lewis,  734 

Foreign  countries,  comparison Blanchard,  642 

Switchmen O'Rourke,530 

Track  laborers,  etc Wilson,  46, 46 
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Wag]eB — Continued.  Pa««. 

Kates — Continued. 

Trainmen  and  telegraphers Sargent,  65 

Low,  causes  of Wilson,  46, 47 

Rise  with  improved  methods Seligman,  611 

Probable  increase  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  740 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  by  classes Callaway,  217 

Southern  States,  lower,  reasons Spencer,  267 

Reduction,  diflSculty  of Fish,  327 

During  hard  times,  advantage  to  employees Fish,  324, 325 

Sailors — 

Not  affected  by  the  flag Furuseth,  688, 689, 698, 708 

Relative  decline Furuseth,  688, 697, 698 

In  various  ports Furuseth,  688 

Unjust  laws  governing  payment Furuseth,  691 ,  695, 706 

Great  Lakes,  variations Keep,  710, 711, 719 

State,  fixing  by,  deprecated Moseley,  16 

Statistics,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  prepare Saiigent,  94 

Switchmen,  Chica^ O'Rourke,  530 

Ticket  scalping,  innuence  on Johnson,  60 

Track  men,  road  masters,  section  hands,  etc. ,  rates Wilson,  45, 46 

Increase  through  organization Wilson,  51 

Train  men  and  teleirraphers,  rates Sai^nt,  66 

Watering  of  stock,  little  influence Newcomb,  101 

Watches  on  Bhipboard: 

Explained Furuseth,  700, 701 

Excessive  time  at  the  wheel Furuseth,  701 

Watering^  of  stock.     (See  Capitalization.) 

Water  transportation  (see  also  Lake  trangportcUion;  Ocean  trangportaiian) : 

Cheapness  of Carter,  578 

Slowness  a  disadvantage Carter,  579 

Uncertainty  of  statistics Johnson,  63 

Control  b^  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advocated Johnson,  63 

Competition,  unfair,  by  railways Vaniandingham,  206 

Effect  on  rail  rates Callaway,  225;  Spencer,  276;  Carter,  678;  Keep,  718 

Effect  in  producing  place  discriminations Knapp,  134, 144; 

Clements,  155;  Kindel,  251, 255 
Pacific  coast,  infiuence  on  rail  rates,  etc  . .  Vanlandingham,  203, 207;  Kindel  255 

Mississippi  River  navigation Vanlsmdingham,  206;  Carter,  580 

Weighing  of  freight: 

Produce  business,  difiSculties  concerning Emerson,  480-482 

Discrepancies  in  scales Emerson,  481 

Discharge  of  freight,  control  by  railway  officers,  advocated. . .  Emerson,  481, 482 
Weights  and  measures: 

Inequality  in  measures,  evils  of Kennard,  369 

Legal  rates  in  different  States Kennard,  369 

Welland  Ccunal: 

Tolls  and  former  rebates Keep,  723 

Western  Classification  Committee: 

Description  and  membership Ripley,  567, 568 

Method  of  action Bird,  478 

Fair  treatment  of  shippers  by Ripley,  570 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company: 

Government  should  buy Seligman,  612 

Whale-back  boats: 

Number  and  ownership Keep,  714 

Wheat  (see  also  Elevators;  Export  rates;  Flour;  Grain) : 

Character  of,  in  various  districts Gallagher,  546 

Exportation  confined  to  few  large  shippers Barry,  245 

Price  of,  chiefly  determined  at  Chicago Gallagher,  541 ;  Book  waiter,  577 

Foreign  markets,  effect  on  price Barry,  247, 248 

Wisconsin: 

Antipass  law Dickinson,  652 

Gross  receipts  tax  on  corporations Seligman,  603 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association: 

New  York  Central,  conditions  of Callaway,  220 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  satisfactory  working Ingalls,  290 
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